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ALL THE TEAR ROUKD, 


[CaWKllIBtWl ty 


Ten minutes passed. The room was still 
m death. Suddenly Idiat soft, eoM, sweet. 
Yoice was again iu her ear. If it had beew 
a clap of thunder it eould not have star&d 
her more. 

“ Piray, Maud, did you meet any one to¬ 
day in your walk ?" 

There was in Lady Vernon’s tone, air, 
and look that which fired the girl’s indig¬ 
nation. 

She returned her mother’s look, nndc- 
eided whether she would answer her at all. 

Suiddeiily losing command of her tenapei’. 
Lady Vernon cxclairaed, sternly; 

“ How dare yon look at me, your mother, 
so ? Answer my question, amj apeak 
truth. Whom did you meet to-day ?” 

“ I shan’t answer,” said Maud, flushing 
crimson. “ What have I done that you 
should attack me with so much bitter¬ 
ness ?” 

“ Come, Maud, recollect yourself,” said 
L.ady Vernon, recovering her colder man¬ 
ner. “You seem to forget that, as your 
luother, I have a^Hght to know, fi-om your 
own lips, whom you met to-d<ay. Who was 
it?” 

“ I question your right to catechise me,” 
I’eturned Maud, now thoroughly roused. 
“If I am to remember your rights, you 
must remember mine. I sball be of age in 
a few weeks, and my own mistress. You 
arc not to treat me any longer like a child.” 

“ While you remain in my house you 
shall be amenable to me. I can’t com¬ 
mand affbctioii, but I can command re¬ 
spect. You sball obey mo. I’ll make you 
obey mo.” 

The flush had quite left her cheeks, her 
face was unnaturally white, and her lip, as 
white as her face, Avas trembling. Maud 
had never before seen her so terribly angry. 
But she was now past being daunted. )Sbe 
was herself very nojirly as angry, and so 
the spark had started into flame, and tlie 
flame had gathered to a conflagration. 

“ That is not the way to make me o,hcy 
you. That is not what yon want. You 
wish to wound me, and to trample on me. 
You never loved mo; you hate me; yes, 
you hate me—your own child, your only 
child. And what have I done ? All my 
life trying to bring you to love me. That’s 
over. I’ll try no more—never. You’ll 
teach mo at last to hate you, as you hate 
me. I wish it were God’s.will to take mo. 
Oh ! this dreadful world !” 

“Wicked people make it dreadful to 
themselves and to others,” said Lady Ver¬ 
non, 


Bact Maud wont on with her wild tirade. 

“That poor gi*l who drowned herself in 
l3io mere «t ©oMsai Eria/rs—they said die 
waa wicked—eh® looked ffike a» angd^ 
Oh ! for courage Tike hare to take the leap 
owfc of ^Si frightful world P’ 

That’s a. threat of suicide, as I under¬ 
stand it, unless I forego, not my rights, but 
my duty. You shan’t deter mo from doing 
ib,” saioLedyVeBBom. “You sliall confess.’'’ 

“ I will nirt answer you. I will not con¬ 
fess. I haee nothing to oonfess. Why do 
ou use that insulting wewd ? There has 
cen nothing in my Kfe I need ever have 
been ashamed or afraid to disclose.” 

Lady Vernon looked at her intently for 
a moment,, and then laughed a cold liltlu 
laugh of disdain. 

But that counterfeit merriment did not 
last long. The false smile faded, and left 
a deeper shadow of menace on her face. 

“ Another person would answer a daugh¬ 
ter who presumed to talk to them so, very 
difl’orently. But T know only too well your 
lamentable weakness and violence; and I’ll 
tell you, as you have not the grace or can¬ 
dour to admit it, that you cannot conceal 
tlie fact from me. You saw Captain Vivian, 
to-day. You talked and walked with him, 
and returned to the house only a few 
minutes before you came into the shield- 
room this evening. You might as well 
have spoken frankly.” 

If it had not been for the anger provoked 
by Lady Vernon’s language and maimer, 
Maud would, I dare say, have undeceived 
her, noy^. But the devil of porver.se pride 
had been evoked, and Maud answered ; 

“ If you knew all this, why need you 
have asked me to tell you. I said 1 should 
answer nothing; and I shall not.” 

“ You shall do more than ansiver,” said 
Lady Vernon, rising to her feet, with a 
new access of passion, and confronting her 
daughter. “Yon shall now and here write 
mo a letter ronouucing Captain Vivian. Sit 
down at this desk and write it.” 

“ No,” answered Maud, also rising, “ I’ll 
do nothing of the kind. I’ll place myself in 
no such ridiculous piosition.” 

Lady Vernon was astounded. Maud had 
never disputed a distinct command of hers 
before. 

“ Think again, Mand, you had better, I 
fear you are losing your head a little,” 
she said, coldly. 

“ I need not think again; I won’t write 
anything. I’ve said so, and I won’t,” 
answered Maud, with all the. fiery blood of 
the Vernons careering in her veins. 
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** Then take the consequences of your 
insanity,” said Lady Ternon, almost in a 
whisper, but with an audible stamp on the 
floor. 

Tliese two pairs of large grey eyes were 
encountering, all this time, in a burning 
gaze of mutual defiance. 

So the unnatural alienation that had for 
so many years existed between mother and 
child had now at last found positive ex¬ 
pression,' and the angry passions of both 
were declared and active. 

“ I think I had better go to my own 
room,” said Maud, in tones which trembled 
a little. 

“ Do,” said Lady Vernon. 

Maud w.alkcd straight to the door. She 
had opened it, and paused with the handle 
in her hand. It was only to say, hastily: 

“ Good-night, mamma.” 

“ Good-night,” returned Lady Vernon, 
in a tone that sounded like a curse. 

And so Maud stepped out, with height¬ 
ened colour, blazing eyes, and a counte¬ 
nance strangely proud, yet heart-broken. 

She walked up-stairs with a humming 
in her ears, as if she had received a blow. 
■Her dry, hot lips were whispering: 

“ No, never again: we never can be 
again oven what we were befoie. It is all 
over ; there is nothing ever to reconcile us. 
No, never, it can never be again.” 

When sho got to her room, her maid 
Jones, Eidvancing with her accustomed 
smile, exclaimed with a sudden halt and a 
change of countenance: 

“ La! Miss Maud, dear, what’s the 
matter ? you do look pale and queer !” . 

“ Do 1 ?” said Maud, vaguely. “ No, 
not much. But I’m sorry, Jones,” and she 
burst into a wild flood of tears. 

“ What is it, Miss Maud, my dear child; 
what’s the matter ?” 

“ Oh, Jones! if all the world were like 
you!” 

And she placed her arms round her 
trusty maid’s neck and kissed her. 

“ What is it, my dear ? There, there, 
don’t! Tell ino,. like a good child, what’s 
tl\o matter ?” 

“ I’ll tell you all, Jones, by-and-bye. It 
has come at last; it’s as well it should. 
Mamma has been so unkind, and cruel, 
and insulting, and I was angry, and we’ve 
quaiTelled—desperately. It can never be 
made up again, Jones; never, never.” 

“ Nonsense, Miss Maud, what a fuss you 
make; it will all be nothing at all.’* 

“ I was violent—I was wrong—spoke 
as I ought not—I blame myself. But, no. 


Jones, it can never be made up—^it is fo^ 
to think it, I know mamma too well. It 
is past that; she never forgives ; and. she 
never loved me ; there is no use in trying 
to think it. She hates me now, and always 
will, and I’m sorry, but it can’t be helped.” 

So she sobbed on, sitting in the great 
chair, with her face to the'wall beside it, 
and honest Jones, who was disturbed and 
even shocked, said, with her hand on the 
big arm of the chair, leaning over her, and 
employing a powerful superlative of her 
own invention: 

“ Her ladyship’s the very' most reli- 
giousest lady in England, and the moat 
charitablest, and you musn’t to say or 
think so. She’s strict, and will have her 
will obeyed, and you musn’t gainsay her 
when she thinks she’s right. But she’s a 
just woman, and good. Now don’t be cry¬ 
ing so, darling, for you have only to say 
what you should say to her, and every¬ 
thing will be as it used, .and you’ll say so 
yourself in the morning. There, now, 
don’t take on so.” 

Thus honest Jones poured consolation 
into an inattentive and incredulous ear, 
and the young lady, answering never a 
woi’d, wept on for a long time. - It was 
her leave-taking of a dream that could 
never come again, the hope that her mother 
might, at last, come to love her. 

CnAPTER L. LADT VERNON. 

When Maud had closed the door, the 
bitter smile that had gleamed on her mo¬ 
ther’s face with a wintry light, departed, 
and loft the bleakest darkness instead. 

She remained sitting as in a dream 
where Maud had left her, with her hands 
clasped hard together in her lap; she 
looked down on the carpet, a yard or so 
before her feet, darkly, and drew her 
shoulders together, as if a chill air were 
about her, and shuddered. 

How sudden had been the alarm! and now 
that the danger was upon her, how fast 
events were driving on f 

The tiny ring of the clock over the 
mantelpiece recalled her. It was twelve 
o’clock. More than an hour had passed 
since Maud had left her. It had not ap¬ 
peared five minutes. 

She lit her candle, and ascended the great 
stairs, still in her iream. Without effort, 
almost without 'consciousness of motion, 
she moved like a ghost along the galleries. 
The homely figure of lean Mrs. Latimer, 
in' her plain black silk dress, startled her 
like the sight of a stranger. 
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Lady Vernon did not talk to Latimer 
that ni^ht; she had no questions to ask 
her. Her veteran maid had never known 
her so darkly absent before. She told 
her to leave the two candles on the dress¬ 
ing-table homing, and the maid departed, 
wondering what had gone wrong, or who 
had vexed my lady. 

Left to herself. Lady Vernon lay still, 
in that grisly vigilance that in outward 
seeming simulates the quietude of slumber. 
Sometimes, for five minutes, her eyes were 
closed; sometimes wide open for as long.- 
She heard, the pulse of the artery in her 
temple drum on her pillow; and her heart 
beat harder than a heart at ease is wont to 
throb. 

Lady Vernon had now Iain awake in 
her bed for. an hour. She grew hopeless 
of the rest she felt she wanted. At last 
she got up, unlocked her dressing-case, 
and took out one of its pretty cut-glass 
bottles, with a golden cap over its stopper. 
It contained that infusion of opium in 
water, which De Quincy mentions as the 
fluid approved by those who use that drug 
on a large scale. 

Lady Vernon had recourse to its potent 
magic only when sleep forsook her, as at 
present. This of late had happened often 
enough to caqse her to apply to it with in¬ 
creasing doses. 

It failed on this occasion; and produced, 
instead of quiet, exaggerated excitement, 
as it always does when it fails to soothe. 

At length the lady rose, and in her 
dressing-gown and slippers sat down at 
her table, and wrote a pajssionate letter to 
Captain Vivian, summoning him to Roy- 
don, and promising to open her heart to 
him if ho would come. 

This letter written, she again had re¬ 
course to the little cut-glass bottle, and 
this time with success. In a few minutes 
she lay in a deep, motionless sleep. 

In the morning when she awoke the 
vengeful drug exacted its compensation. 
She felt almost stunned by the potent 
medicine. 

She had locked the letter in her dress¬ 
ing-box. The first thing in the morning 
she took it out and read it. 

No; it would not do. The glamour of 
the opium was upon it. She burnt it at 
the candle that was still flaring at her bed¬ 
side, pale and smoky, in teie early light of 
morning which she had admitted at the 
open shutter. 

That letter must be veiy carefully 
written, she thought; and other measures 


must be taken firat. It seemed doubtful, 
altogether, whether it might not be as 
effectual and wiser to write only to old' 
Mr. Dawe. 

She did not come down to breakfast that 
morning. Maud was infinitely relieved; she 
dreaded the idea of meeting Lady Vernon; 
and to her great delight there came a letter 
from Lady Mardykes, naming the day for 
receiving her at Carsbrook. It said: 

“ Your mamma has been so good as to 
tell Maximilla Medwyn that she will allow 
you to come to Carsbrook any day you 
please. If you can, do come on Monday next; 
Maximilla has promised to be here early, 
so if you arrive any time in the afternoon 
you will be sure to find her. I tried to get 
Ethel Tintem to come; but she can't, she 
says, for some time, Yon will find my house 
very full, and there are ’some odd, and, I 
think, very amusing people here. Maxi¬ 
milla tolls me that you and she were in¬ 
terested by the rather striking appearance 
of Doctor Antomarchi, I wrote to ask him 
for a day or two; so you shall meet him at 
Carsbrook. He is a wonderful mesmerist. 
Two young ladies are talking in my room 
as I write. I hope I am not quite unin¬ 
telligible in consequence. I hope you like 
dancing. We dance a great deal here; 
but you will learn all our ways in a little 
time.” 

There was a note from Maximilla Med¬ 
wyn also, seconding Lady Mardykes’ in¬ 
vitation, and promising to be punctually at 
I Carsbrook on the morning of Monday. 

, She mentioned also that she had written 
to Lady Vernon, and was certain, from 
what h^ passed, that she would place no 
difficulty in the way of Maud’s visit to 
Carsbrook. Of this, however, Maud was 
by no means so sure. 

Lady Vernon did not meet her at 
luncheon. Maud had gone to the room in 
secret trepidation. The respite was very 
welcome; if she could only make her 
escape to Carsbrook, what a happy change! 

She was glad to learn froih Jones that 
Sir David and Lady Blunkett were to dine 
at Roydon, and sf^ till next day, and 
that Mr. and Mrs. holjambe and Captain 
Bamme were to meet the worthy baronet 
and his wife. 

She was in hopes of getting away to 
Carsbrook — if she were indeed to be 
allowed to visit Lady Mardykes, of which 
she had very uncomfortable doubts since 
the scene of the night before—without the 
agitation of another t4te-Atote with her 
mother. 
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She sent for Jones, and ran up to her 
own room, trembling lest she should meet 
Lady Vernon on the stairs. 

I don’t know whether Lady Vernon had 
any secret shrinkings of a similar kind. If 
she had she would have disdained them, 
and played out her game, whatever it was, 
stoically. 

J ones found her young mistress standing 
at her own window, looking out in an 
anxious reverie. 

“Jones, do you know where mamma 
is?” Mau jasked. 

“ Her ladyship went down more than an 
hour ago to the libra^, and I think she is 
there still, for it is only about ten minutes 
since she sent for Mr. Penrhyn to go to 
her there.’’ 

“ I’m so afraid of mooting her, I should 
rather put off seeing her as long as I can. 
Did Latimer say anything of her having 
been vexed with me last night ?’’ 

“ Not, a word, miss; I dare say yon are 
making too much of it.” 

“Not a bit, Jones; but we’ll not talk 
about that. I wish I wore sure that she 
would allow me to go to Lady Mardykes’. 
You would have great fun there, oones.” 

“Well, indeed, miss, a bit o’ fun would 
I not hurt neither of us. Her ladyship does 
I keep things a^vful dull here.” 

At this moment came a knock at the 
door. 

Miss Vernon looked at Jones, and Jones 
at Miss Vernon, and there was a rather 
Ij alarmed silence, during which the knock 
I was repeated. 

“ Who is there ?” asked Maud, after an- 
•otlier pause. 

It was Latimer. ^ 

“ Come in, Latimer. Are you looking 
for me ?” said the young lady. 

“ Please, miss, her ladyship wishes to 
see yon in the library,” said Latimer, in 
, her dry way. 

“Immediately?” asked Maud, changing 
.colour. 

“ So she desired me to say, miss.” 

“ Oh, very well, Latimer. Tell mamma, 
please, that I’ll follow you in a moment.” 

Latimer was gone, and the door shut. 

“I wish it was over,” said the young 
lady, very pale. “ Stay here, Jones, till I 
comeback.” 

“ I will, miss,” said Jones, whose heai^ ’ 
misgave her now, respecting the visit to 
Carsbrook. “And you won’t mind me 
saying, miss, ’twill be best you should not 
contradict her ladyship in nothing.” 

“ I don’t think she’ll keep me very long. 
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When I come back I’ll tell you whether 
we are going or not.” 

And with these words Miss Vernon left 
the room, and proceeded along the gallery, 
and down the stairs, at a mucn more sodato 
pace than usual. 

It was a very unpleasant excitement, and 
she felt for a moment almost a little faint 
as she approached the well-known door. 

She hesitated before it. She wondered 
whether any one was with her mother, and 
with something nearly amounting to the 
sinking of panic, anticipated the coming 
scene. 

With an effort of resolution she knocked. 

“ Come in,” said the swoet, cold, com¬ 
manding voice she knew so well. 

Maud entered the room, and drew near 
with the embarrassment of one who knows 
not what reception may be awaiting her. 

Her large eyes, fixed on Lady Vernon, 
saw nothing unusual in the serene and cold 
expression of her handsome face. She 
heard nothing unnsual in her clear, har¬ 
monious tones. Her manner was perfectly 
nnembarrasped. Judging byicxternal signs, 
Maud might have concluded that no recol¬ 
lection of their fiery encoimter of the night 
before remained in her mother’s mind. 

“ There has come a note from Maximilla 
Medwyn, to-day, telling me that Lady 
Mardykes wishes you to go to Carsbrook on 
Monday next. There is nothing to prevent 
your telling her that you will go.” 

Maud was afraid to say how delighted 
and relieved she was. She could not say 
what untoward caprice too strong an ex¬ 
pression of her feeling might excite.; but 
a flush of pleasure glowed brilliantly in 
her cheeks. 

“ It is too late to-day for the Roydon 
post; you can write to-morrow, I have 
written to Maximilla to say what your an¬ 
swer will be,” said Lady Vernon. “ Some 
people are coming to dine here to-day, and 
I don’t think we are likely to be alone 
while yon remain at home. I only wished 
to mention that; and you had better tell 
Jones, as she is to go with you; there’s 
nothing more.” 

“ I hope that you are pretty well now, 
mamma?” 

“ Quite well,»thanks,” said Lady Ver¬ 
non, cutting short any possible prolonga¬ 
tion of those civilities. “ You remember 
the story of—^Talleyrand, was it ? I forget 
—a Frenchman of the world, wh6, being 
bored at every posting-house, through half 
the journey to Paris, with messages from a 
gentleman who was travelling the same 
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road, to inquire particulariy how he wa<i), 
requested th© messenger at last to say to 
the gentleman who was so good as to make 
so many inquiries, that he was very well all 
the way to Paris. So we’ll take that hint, 
I think, and save one another some trouble, 
and I’ll say I’m very well all the way to 
Monday afternoon. And now, dear Maud, 
I'm busy, and I tliink I’ll say good-bye.” 

And with this gracious speech, accom¬ 
panied by a cold little laugh that was in- 
describably insulting, she turned, to her 
papers once more, leaving Maud to make 
her exit with a very full and angry heart. 

“ Always sorry when I try to show her 
the least sign of affection. Well, while I 
remain here. I’ll not be such a fool again.” 

So, with flashing eyes, Maud resolved, as 
she passed from the libraiy through the j 
suite of rooms beyond it. 


SLEEPERS AND SOMNAMBULISTS. 

Sleep is nearly as great a puzzle as ever it 
was. Much has been discovered concerning 
tbe bodily peculiarities manifested during 
this portira of our existence; bnt all whose 
opinions arc best worth listening to, admit 
that they are only on the threshold of tlie 
subject yet. Why, for instance, can some 
men maintain their bodily and mental 
vigour with so small an amount of sleep 
as falls to their share ? Lord Brougham, 
and many other great statesmen and law¬ 
yers, are known to have been content with 
a marvellously small quantity of sleep. 
Frederick the Great is said to have al¬ 
lowed' himself only* five hours ; John 
Hunter, five honi’S; General Elliot, the 
hero of Gibraltar, four hours ; -while Wel¬ 
lington, during the Poainsulaa' War, had 
still less. 

How, on the other hand, to account for 
the cormorant sleepers ? De Moivre, the 
mathematician, could (though it is to bo 
hoped ho did not) sleep twenty hours out 
of the twenty-four. Quin, the actor, some¬ 
times slept for twenly-foxxr hours at a 
stretch. Doctor Reid, the metaphysician, 
could BO manage, that one potent meal, fol¬ 
lowed by one long and sound sleep, would 
last him for two days. Old Parr slept 
away his later days almost entirely. In 
the middle of the last century a young 
Frenchwoman, at Toulouse, had, for half a 
year, fits of lengthened sleep, varying from 
three to thirteen days each. About the 
same time, a girl, si Ncweastle-on-Tyne, 
slept fourteen weeks without waking; and 


the waking process occupied three days 
to complete. Doctor Blanchet, of Paris, 
mentions the case of a lady who slept for 
twenty days together when she was about 
eighteen years of age, fifty days when sho 
was about twenty, and had nearly a whole 
year’s sleep from Eqster Sunday, 18G2, 
till March, 186B; during this long sleep 
(which physicians call hysteric coma) she 
was fed with milk and soup, one of her 
front teeth being extmete’d to obtain an 
opening into her month. Stow, in his 
Chronicle, tells us that “The 2l7th of April, 
1546, being Tue.sdaie in Easter weeke, 
W. Foxley, potmaker for the Mint in the 
Tower of Loudon, fell asleep, and so con¬ 
tinued sleeping, and could not be waked 
with pricking, cramping, or otherwise, till 
the first day of the next term, which was 
full fourteen dayes and fifteen nights. The 
causes of his thus sleeping could not be 
knowne, tho’ the same were diligentlie 
searched for by the king’s physicians and 
other learned men ; yea, the king himselfe 
examined y" said W. Foxley, who was in 
all points found at his waking to be as if 
he had slept but one night.” Another veiy 
notable instance was that of Samuel 
Chilton, of Timsbuiy, recorded in one of the 
early volumes of -the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions of the Royal Society. In the year 
16D4 he slept for a month, and no one 
could wake him. Later in the same year he 
had a four months’ sleep, from April the 9th 
to August the 7th; he woke, dressed, went 
out into the fields (where he worked as a 
labourer), and found his companions i-cap- 
iiig the corn which he had helped to sow 
the day before his long nap; it was not 
tillrthat moment that he knew of his slot'p 
having exceeded tho usual duration of a 
few hours. He went to sleep again on the 
17th of August, and did not wake till tho 
19th of Novemhor,notwithstanding the pun¬ 
gent applications of hellebore and sal-am¬ 
moniac to his nostrils, and bleeding to the 
extent of fourteen ounces. He woke, 
asked for bread and cheese, but went oft" 
to sleep again before it could be brought to 
him, taking another imell of sleep which 
lasted till the end of January. After this 
it is not locorded that he had any more of 
these strange relapses. 

There are instances of sleep so intensely 
•deep as to deprive the sleeper -of all sense 
of pain. The records of the Bristol In- 
fij-mary present an extraordinary illustra¬ 
tion of this. One cold night a tramp lay 
down near tbe warmth of a lime-kiln, and 
went to sleep. One foot must Lave been 
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close to the fire-hole of the kiiii; for daring 
the ni^ht the foot and ankle were so com¬ 
pletely burned away, as to leave nothing 
but black cinder an^d calcimed ash. He did 
not wake till the kiln-man roused him nextT 
morning, nor did he know what had 
occurred until he looked down at his charred 
stump. He died in the infirmary a fort¬ 
night afterwards. 

■Those cases in which the brain is hard at 
work during sleep, instead of being totally 
oblivious of everything, may be called either 
dreaming or somnambulism, according to 
the mode in which the activity displays 
itself. Many of them are full of int^est. 
Some men have done really hard mental 
work while asleep. Oondorcet finished a 
train of calculations in his sleep which had 
much puzzled him during the day. In 1856, 
a collegian noticed the peculiarities of a 
fellow-student, who was rather stupid than 
otherwise during his waking hours, but 
who got through some excellent woik in 
geometry and algebra during sleep. Con¬ 
dillac and Franklin both worked correctly 
during some of their sleeping hours. 

The work done partakes in many cases 
more of the nature of imagmadw composi¬ 
tion than of scientific calculation. Thus, a 
stanza of excellent verse is in print, which 
►Sir John Hersohcl is said to have composed 
while asleep, and to have recollected when 
he awoke. Goethe often set down on paper, 
during the day, thoughts and ideas which 
had presented themselves to him during 
bleep on the preceding night. A gentle¬ 
man one night dreamed that he was play¬ 
ing an entirely new game of cards with 
three friends; when ho awoke, the struc¬ 
ture and rules of the now game, as created 
in the droam, came one by one into his 
memoiy; and lie found them so ingenious 
that he afterwards frequently played the 
game. Coleridge is said to have composed 
his fragment of Kubla Khan daring sleep. 
Ho had one evening been reading Pitrehas's 
Pilgrim; some of the romantic incidents 
struck his fancy; lie went to sleep, and his 
busy brain composed Kubla Khan. When 
he awoke in the morning, he wrote out 
what his mind had invented in sleep, until 
interrupted by a visitor, with whom he 
conversed for an hour on bnsineaa matters; 
but, alas! he could never again rccal the 
thread of the story, and thus Kubl& Khad 
remains a fragment. Doctor Good men¬ 
tions the case of a gentleman who in his 
sleep composed an ode in six atoozais, and 
set it to musio. Tariani, the c^brated 
Itaiiian violinist, one night dneamed that 


the dev^ appeased to him, ohalienged him 
to a trial of skill on the fiddle, and played 
a piece wonderful for its beauty and di£S- 
culty; when Tartini woke, he could not 
remember the exact notes, but he could 
reproduce the general character of the 
music, which he did in a compositiou 
ever since known as the Devil’s Sonata. 
Lord Thurlow, when a youth at college, 

I found himself one evening unable to finish 
a pieco of Latin composition which he had 
undertaken; ho went to bed fiill of the sub¬ 
ject, fell asleep, finished his Latin in his 
sleep, remembered it next morning, and 
was complimented on the felicitous form 
which it presented. 

Still more curious, however, are those 
instances in which the sleeper, after com¬ 
posing or speculating, gets up in a state of 
somnambulism, writes the woi'ds on paper, 
goes to bed and to sleep again, and knows 
nothing about it when he wakes. Sudhi 
cases, the authenticity of whidi is beyond 
dispute, point to an activity of muscles , as 
woU as of brain, and to a correctness of 
movement which is marvellous when we 
consider that the eyes ore generally closed 
under these circumstances. Doctor W. B. 
Carpenter mentions the case of a som¬ 
nambulist who sat down and wrote wiBi 
the utmost regularity and uniformity. 

“ Not only were the lines well written, and 
at the proper distances, but the i’s were 
dotted and the t’s crossed ; and in one in¬ 
stance the writer went back half a line to 
make a correction, crossing ofi’ a word, and 
writing another above it, with as much 
caution as if he had been guided by vision.” 
The young collegian, adverted to in a 
former paragrapli, got out of bed in liis 
sleep, lit a candle, sat down to a table, 
wrote his geometry and algebra, extin¬ 
guished the light, and went to bed again ; 
the lighting of the candle was a mere 
effect of habit, for bis eyes were shut, and 
he was really not awake- About the be¬ 
ginning of the present century a banker 
at Amsterdam requested Professor van 
Swindon to solve for him a calculation of a 
peculiar and difficult kind. The professor 
tried it, failed, and submitted it to ten of 
his pupils as a good mathematical exercise. 
One of them, after two or three days’ work 
at it, went to bed one night with his mind 
full of the subject, and fell asleep. On 
waking in the morning he was astonished 
to find on his- table sheets of paper con¬ 
taining the full working out of the problem 
in his own handwriting; he had got up 
in the night and done it, in his sleep and ' 
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in the dark. The first French Bncyolo- 
p6die narrated the case of a yonng eccl^ 
siastic at Bordeaux who was in the habit 
of getting out of bed in his sleep, going to 
a table, taking writing materials, and 
writing a sermon. He was often watched 
while doing this, and an opaque screen was 
cautiously placed between his eyes and the 
paper ; but he wrote on just tke same. 
One example of mental discrimination dis¬ 
played by him was very remarkable, show¬ 
ing how strangely awake even the reason¬ 
ing faculties may be during somnambulistic 
sleep. He wrote the three French words, 
“ce divin enfantthen changed “ divin” 
into “adorable;” then recognised that 
“ce” would not suit before an adjective 
commencing with a vowel; and finally 
changed it into “ cet.” On another occa¬ 
sion the paper on which he was writing 
was taken away, and another sheet sub¬ 
stituted ; but he immediately perceived the 
change. On a third occasion he was 
writing music, with words underneath. 
The words were in ratlier too largo a 
character, insomuch that the respective 
syllables did not stand under their proper 
notes. He perceived the error, blotted out 
the part, and wrote it carefully again ; and 
all this without real vision, such as we 
ordinarily understand by the term. 

The sleep-walkers who go from room to 
room, and are very busy in a sort of world 
of their own, without actually composing 
new music or writing new conmositions, 
are numerous. The Morning Chronicle, 
in 1822, gave an account of a seaman who 
slept for a night at an inn in York. Wish¬ 
ing to be called early next morning, and 
knowing himself to be a heavy sleeper, he 
directed the chambermaid to come into his 
room and call him, if he did not hear her 
knock at the door. Waking when the sun 
was high in the heavens, ho felt certain 
that he had slept far beyond the proper 
time; but looking for his watch to know 
the hour, he found that it was not in its 
place under the pillow whore he had placed 
it. He jumped out of bed to dress, but 
his clothes were gone; and looking round, 
he found himself in a strange room. He 
rang the bell; the chambermaid appeared, 
and then he found that he had, at some 
early hour in the morning, left his bed, 
and wandered in a somnambulistic sleep 
into another room; for when the maid came 
to call him he was not in his proper room, 
Wienholt relates the case of a student who, 
when in a somnambulistic state, was wont 
to leiaTe his bed, go to the parlour or to hm 


stud^, take out pen, ink, and paMr, place 
music in its proper position on the piano¬ 
forte, and play a whole piece through, with 
his eyes shut. His friends once turned the 
music upside-down while he was playing. 
He somehow detected the change, and re¬ 
placed the paper in the proper position. On 
another occasion his ear detected a note 
out of tune; he tuned the string, and went 
on again. On a third occasion he wrote a 
letter to his brother, rational and legible to 
a certain point; but it was singular to ob¬ 
serve that he Continued to write after the 
pen had lost its ink, making all the proper 
movements without being conscious that 
he made no more marks on the paper. A 
case is on record of a young lady who, 
when under the influence of a particular 
nervous complaint, would walk about the 
house ill a state of sleep or coma, steering 
her way safely between the articles of 
furniture, and even avoiding objects pur¬ 
posely placed to obstruct her path. ’ Her 
eyes were open, but she evidently did not 
see through them in the ordinary sense; 
for she entirely disregarded strong lights 
hold close to her eyes, and even a finger 
that was actually placed against the eyeball. 
Physicians are acquainted with many evi¬ 
dences of persons who do not see with the 
eyes, but have some unexplained kind of 
vision in certain morbid states of the 
nervous system. 

Those somnambulists who wander about 
in streets and roads, or (like Amina in 
Bellini’s opera) walk along narrow planks 
in perilous situations, have the muscular 
sense, whatever it may be, effectively awake. 
Doctor Carpenter notices, at some length, 
“fee sleep-walkers who make their way 
over the roofs of houses, steadily traverse 
narrow planks, and even clamber preci¬ 
pices ; and this they do with far less hesi¬ 
tation than they would do in the waking 
state.” The sense of fear is asleep, what¬ 
ever else may* be awake. Some somnam¬ 
bulists start off while asleep to attend to 
their regular work, though under very 
irregular circumstances. Not very many 
years ago, a working stonemason in Kent 
was one evening requested by his master 
to go next morning to a churchyard in 
the neighbourhood and measure the work 
yrhioh had been done to a wall, in order 
that an acoonot might be sent in to the 
churchwardens. The man went to bed at 
the usual time; but when he awoke he 
found himself fully dressed, in the open air, 
and in the dark. Presently a clock struck 
two, and he knew that he was in the 
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churchyard. As he found that he had a ships; he would then retire to hie OlRilnn, 
measnnng>:irod and a hook in ,his hand, he and fall into a sleep so profound IhiA SO 
resolved to walk about till daybreak (it ordinary voice could wake him ; but if the 
being summer weather), and ascertain what word “ signal** was even whi^ered in his 
it was that he had really done. He then ear, he was roused instantly. Doctor Jaines 
found that he had measured the wall cor- Gregory cites the case of a young military 
rectly, and had entered the particulars in ofBcer, going with his regiment in a troop- 
his book. Sometimes, instead of starting ship to a foreign station in 1758, who, when 
up from sleep to go to work, persons will asleep, was peculiarly sensitive to the voices 
fall a.sleep while working or walking. When of his familiar acquaintances, and power- 
Sir John Moore made his famous retreat to fully influenced by anything they said to 
Corunna, whole battalions of exhausted him. Some of the other young officers, 
troops slumbered as they marched. Mule- ready for any pranks, would l«Mi him on 
teers have been known to sleep while through all the stages of a duel, or of an 
guiding their mules, coachmen while driv- impending shipwreck, or of a sanguinary 
ing on the box, post-boys while trotting on battle: each sentence spoken by them tum- 
their horses, and factory children while at ing his dream (if it may be called a dream) 
work. There was a rope-maker in Ger- into a particular direction; until at length 
many who offcen^ fell asleep when at work, he would start up in imaginary danger, 
and cither continued his work in a proper and, perhaps, awake by falling out of his 
way, or uselessly remade cordage already berth or stumbling over a rope. In 1815, 
finished. Sometimes when walking long public attention was called to the case of 
distances he was similarly overtaken with a young girl who sometimes fell asleep in 
sleep ; he went on safely, avoiding horses the evening, began to talk, imagined herself 
and carriages, and timber lying in the to be a clergyman, uttered an extempore 
road. On one occasion he fell asleep just prayer, sang a hymn much better than she 
as he got on horseback; yet he went on, was accustomed to do at church, carried on 
rode through a shallow river, allowed his rational discourse, and knew nothing about 
horse to drink, drew up his legs to pre- it when she woke. One of the somnam- 
vent his feet from being wetted, passed bulists, of rather sleep-talkers, who have 
through a crowded market-place, and ar- come under the notice of physicians, was 
rived safely at the house of an acquaint- a young lady accustomed to talk after she 
anco; his eyes were closed the whole had been asleep an hour or two. If lead- 
time, and he awoke just after reaching ing questions were put to her by any one 
tlio house. Gassendi describes a case of in the room, she would narrate all the 
a man who used to rise in the night, dress events of the preceding day; but her mind, 
himself while asleep, go down to the cellar, sleeping or waking as we may choose to 
draw wine from a cask, and walk back to consider it, disregarded all questions or 
his bed without stumbling over anything, remarks except such as belonged directly 
In the morning, like other sleep-walkers, to the train of thought. When she awoke 
ho knew nothing of what had happened, she knew nothing of what had occurred. 
If he chanced to wake while in the cellar. The Times, in 1823, gave an amusing ao- 
which once or twice occurred, he groped count of the somnambulism of one George 
his way back in the dark with more diffi- Davis, a youth in the service of a butcher 
culty than when the sleep was upon him. in Lambeth. He fell asleep in his chair 
AnotherItalian,alsomentioned by Gassendi, one Sunday evening; soon afterwards h« 
passed on stilts over a swollen torrent in rose up in his sleep, with his eyes closed, 
the night while asleep, then awoke, and fetched his whip, put on one spur, went to 
was too much afraid to cross until daylight the stable, failed to find the saddle, and got 
came. upon the unsaddled horse. Some memters 

An additional element of interest is pre- of the family, watching him, asked what 
sented in those cases in which speaking is he was about to do; he answered that he 
concerned, the somnambulist either talking was “going his rounds.’* With some dlffi- 
or hearing what is said to him by others culty they stopped him, but could not stop 
Many writers mention the instance of his train of thought; for he entered into a 
a young naval officer, who was signal- wrangle with an imaginary tnmpike-man 
lieutenant to Lord Hood, when the British for giving him short change, saying, “ Let’s 
fleet was watching Toulon. He sometimes have none of your gammon !** Although 
remained on deck eighteen or twenty hours now dismounted, he whipped and spurred . 
at a time, watching for signals from the other vigorously, as if really going his rounds. 
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In addition to all tliesc curious varieties 
of partial activity during sleep, wlietlicr 
sliovvn in tlic form-s of walkiJig, talking, 
working, or thinking, tlioio arc others which 
have engaged the notice of pliysicians, and 
which tend to iuen a.si? tljo mysterious com¬ 
plexity of the whole atliiir. P’or instance, 
there are false impressions suggested by 
real facts, and bearing sonu' j'ude kind of 
ro.semblance lo tlunn. A nian in bed, who 
had a water-bottle ratber too Itot against 
bis feet, drcaiined that he was walking on 
tlnssnlphur-lavaof Etna.; e.nother, who had 
unknowingly thrown oif the bed-ulot.hes in 
a chilly night, dreanied that li(“ svas winter¬ 
ing in the Arcuii- regions, a third, wh<< bad 
a. blister applied to bir. beail, dreamed that 
ho was bring scalped by Indians; wlilh; a 
fourth, who was in a damp IxkI, dreamed 
thathc W'as being dragged Ibrougb a stream. 
'Dh) memory plays .some st i'ange trieks with 
sleep-walkers. A militiiry ollieer, afU'r a 
bard d.ay of rnueii marehiiig ami litth' eat¬ 
ing, was told that there wonld be some hot. 
soup 3'cady at midnight ; be threw hinisi-lf 
down to rest, reqne.sting to be called ; t 
the supjter hour ; juixt mni’iiing lie knew 
nothing of the tact lhat he had really been 
called, and had I’oally had bis ‘■hare of the 
soup. The two portion^ of sleeji bad b(a-‘ii 
wadded together in liis miiel, and li '■■ ■ ■ 
not conseions of the intervid t hat laid >:ej) - 
rated tliora. Doctor Abercrombie notices 
tlio case of ti woman who carried on i 
somnambuli.stic convcrs.ation in a reunu-k- 
ablo w'ay. Site would, when tislcep. reltde 
events of the preceding day (like the young 
lady mentioned in a former p.'iragrtqili). 
with this peculiiirity ; that she repeated 
overylbiug which she herself Inul sjiid, but 
“regularly left intervals iu her disconr.se 
coiu'cspondiug t.o the periods when the 
other ptirty was supposed to lx? spi-aking; 
and she also left intervals between dilferent 
couversatiou.s, shorter iu reality, but cor¬ 
responding iu j-elative length, to the in¬ 
tervals which had, iu fact, taken place.” 
She repeated in her sleep nearly every¬ 
thing which she had idtered during the 
day, whether good or bad, but left blank 
spaces of time for evorytliing that had been 
said to her by other persons. She was 
.scarcely ever known to repeat anything 
that she had read; the muscular and audible 
act of speaking w^as the one thing that re¬ 
produced itself in Jihis way—‘away likely to 
be as inconvenient as it was strange. Slecp- 
■v^kers avoid accidents wonderfully well, 
as wc have already said, yet not al\vay.s so. 
Ill 1870, the newspapers told of one Job Ed¬ 


wards, a working man at Wolverhampton, 
who, during a fit of somnambulism, fell out 
of a third-story window, and was seriously 
injured. From his known peculiarities, it 
was inferred that he supposed liimself to 
bo getting out of a kitchen window into a 
back-yard. In this case only a small por¬ 
tion of the man’s faculties could have been 
awake. 


THREE ODD LEGENDS OF BERLIN. 

“ W m-.N 1 reflect upon the superstitious 
fiincios in ivbich our forefathers indulged, 
and compare them wit h the vagaries of the 
so-called spiritualists of the present day, it 
seems to me that, in one resiieet at least, 
(he world has not advai;iccd in wisdom, 
’fho village ghost, who frightened the pea- 
sjint, was at any ra(e supposed to appear 
for an important purpose—generally for the 
.sake of righting wrong, of protecting inno¬ 
cence, or of punching crime. The poor 
old wonifin. who was laughed at by the 
frce-l.liinking squire for beli('ving that some 
diilVandcd orphan recovered the pro- 
]>ei-ty from which be bad beti) debarred, 
Uiroiigb the informatjon gcncrouslyafl'orded 
by soii:e grim iady, who wore i'.\.i.remely 
I'xisding .silk, might have scofled in her turn 
;;f tiie ciaaifi'i-iafioi! of a departed s])iri(, 
Avlio revi'aU'd bimh-. U'<.o mortal i?ars merely 
for the purpose of sjielling his uame in¬ 
ti iir<'rentlv, with a va,st deal of misspent 
Iroablo.”" 

Thus spake Laurence, looking .amazingly 
wise. To him, with an approving nod, re- 
plfed Maximilian: “Quito true; and now 
we are between four avails, I do not mind 
confessing that I never entertained that 
thorough contempt for the apparitions of 
the old school, which was encouraged, nay, 
almost enforced, early in the present cen¬ 
tury. Taught, as I had been, to place faith 
in a Providence, I never saw hoav I could 
consistently reject a narrative as false, 
merely because it involved the interposi¬ 
tion of a supernatural agency.” 

“ Then,” sneered Edgar, “ you would be¬ 
lieve that a story wsfti true, on the strength 
of the circumstencB that it inculcated a 
good moral ? The world, in your opinion, 
must bo very happily constituted.” 

“You are going too far,” remonstrated 
Laurence; “ Maxitftilian did not mean any¬ 
thing of the kind. He merely intends to 
assert that we are not so thoi*oughly ac¬ 
quainted with the economy of the universe, 
that we have a right absolutely to deny 
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the possibility of certain phenomena sirajjly 
because they do not harmonise with thfs 
results of our general experience.” 

“ That is the argument of those poor 
modem spiritualists on whom you look 
down with such lordly scorn,” observed 
Edgar. “Be consistent at any rate.” 

“ We are perfectly consistent,” retorted 
Maximilian. “Wo refuse even to investi¬ 
gate the facts offered to our notice by the 
magi to whom yon reffer, because the facts 
are trivial, and in our opinion not worth in¬ 
vestigation. However, let mo vary this 
discussion with a narrative wlii(vh was long 
current among the j>cople of Berlin.” 

“A ghost story of the good old school,” 
insinnat/cd Edgar. 

■“Well,” said Maximilian, “ it does not 
in any way refer to a ghost in the ordinary 
sense of tlie word; but still it pnrjioi'ts to 
record an instance of supernatural ngeney, 
dt'emed exti’aonlinary in its time. Just at 
the close of the sixteenth century, when 
John George was Elector of Brandenburg, 
tlu'ce brothers, whose Christian names 
were Bruno, Micliael, and GoLt hold, lived 
in the capital of the pro,sent Kingdom of 
J’russia. These brothers -.rere .so decjily 
attached to each otlier tliat the cinoliotis 
experienced by .any one of them were 
almost ('ijnally felt l)y tlic ('ther two.” 

“A leash of Corsican brothers,” inter¬ 
posed Edgar. 

“ The youngest brother,” proceeded 
Maximilian, “became desperately ena¬ 
moured of the daughter of Mae.stro Hap- 
]>osi, an Italian, who was the elector’s chief 
Kapellmeister. TI\e maestro lodged in a 
liou.se belonging to an uncle of the th’hee 
Itrothers, and consequently Gotthold had 
.'in opportunity of declaring his passion, of 
wliich he was not slow to take advantage. 
His avowal having been heard witli favour 
by the young lady, he lost no time in com¬ 
municating his good fortune'to his brothers, 
and a (umsultation was forthwith held as to 
the best moans of obtaining the consent of 
the father to the union of the lovers. The 
Italian was very proud of his position, and 
was not to be approached lightlj^, and as 
Bruno, the elder brother, had distinguished 
himself much by playing on the violin 
before the elector, and had thus gained the 
post of second KapellmeistM*, hewuB deemetl 
the most fitting negotiator. Unfortunately, 
tlie very deserts of Bruno, on which Gott¬ 
hold had relied, destroyed his efficiency, for 
Rapposi saw in the young musician a dan¬ 
gerous rival, and hating him accordingly 
with a professional hatred, met Brtmo’s 


proposal with a stern declaration that all 
intercourse between Mademoiselle Rapposi 
and Gotthold must immediately cease. 

“The sight of a public execution,” con¬ 
tinued Maximilian, “ was, in the days of 
whicli I am speaking, regarded as a fitting 
reerealion for persons of indubitable re¬ 
spectability, and thu.s far it nus but natural 
that the Italian maestro and the three 
brothers found thernsclveS in a dense throng 
a.sseinbled to see the last sentence of the 
law inflicted on an unfortunate young per¬ 
son, guilty of infanticide. As it happened, 
they fill stood close togelb('r, and the atten¬ 
tion of the crowd was divf'vtod from the 
criminal by a loud sbriek, followed by the 
fall of tlie Italian, who pointed to a knife, 
wtiioh had Ixien plunged iiyi to the hilt 
into Ills bo.som, and immediately expired. 
Bruno, who siood nearest to the deceased, 
w'as at once arrested on .suspicion; and, in 
s)iitoof his protestations that he hadneither 
sli uek t he blow liimself, nor knew in the 
least who was the a.s.sa,ssin, he w'a.s speedily 
sejil.oi]eed to death. No sooner, however, 
laid the .Sf'ntonoe becTi passed, than each of ' 
the remaining two brothens, w'ithont com- 
mnnieating together, rfisoJvod to save 
Bruno by an act of .self-.suerificti, and ac¬ 
cordingly both ap])en red Ix'fore the tribunal, 
e.n h deelaring tliat Ih' Was the real mur¬ 
derer. Unuio, to frustrate their gi'nerous 
iniimtions, lielied iiis former proto.stations 
of innoeenbe, and, in ]n.s tnni, took the 
erinio upon Liniself. Heri', then, w.'is a 
diflitiult ease, for it wa.s clear that three 
]K'rsona could not have killed a man w'itli 
one knife, and the perplexed judges refori'ed 
the ease to the elector, wlio liit upon a 
curious ordeal as an ('Xpedient for ascer¬ 
taining the truth. He ordered that the 
three brothers should each carry a linden- 
tree to a certain churchyard, and plant it 
with its head downwards, adding that the 
one whose tree did not grow under these 
difficult cu'camstances, should bo execrated 
as a murderer.” 

“ It seems as though ilohn George meant 
to errterminato all three, though he went 
to work in a roundabout fashion,” growled 
Edgar. 

“ Not at all,” objected Maximilian. “ The 
elector was assur^ that the Providence to 
whom ho appealed would superuaturally 
interfere to prevent a manifest injustice. 
He had the siAple faith of our ancestors, 
who believed that the innocent conld indi¬ 
cate their innocenoo by walking over red- , 
hot plough-shares, and events proved that 
he was not mistaken.*’ 
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“Granted the truth of the story,” in- 
tei*iwted Edgar. 

“ The brothers," resumed Maximilian, 
“ proceeded to the designated churchyard, 
accompanied by all the clergy, the magis¬ 
tracy, and many citizens of Berlin, and 
then, after mai^ prayers had been said, 
and many hymns had been sung, they 
planted their trees, which solemn act per¬ 
formed, they returned home, where they 
wore allowed to remain unguarded.” 

“ Some would have used their liberty to 
quit Berlin with all possible speed,” mur¬ 
mured Edgar; “but of course such was 
not the case with this band of brothers ?” 

“ It was not,” said Maximilian, “ and 
results proved that they were right, for the 
upper branches of the trees all struck root 
into the earth, an^ the original roots were 
transformed into branches, which instead 
of growing upwards spread horizontally 
in rich luxuriance. In less than thirty 
years they overshadowed the churchyard.” 

“ And they are to bo seen now ?” asked 
Edgar. 

“ No, since that time they have perished,” 
answered Maximilian, “but the brothers 
were ennobled by the elector as Lords of 
Linden, and bore the eiSgy of the marvellous 
trees on their escutcheon. Gotthold married 
the Italian’s daughter.” 

“ But who, after all, killed the maestro?” 
inquired Edgar. 

“ Never did I hear a question bo prosaic !” 
ejaculated Laurence. 

“ The real murderer,” said Maximilian, 
“ was never discovered, but it is supposed 
that the Italian killed himself, on purpose 
to imperil the life of his rival.” 

“ If the supposition bo coiTect,” re¬ 
marked Edgar, “ here is the most wonderful 
part of the whole story. Never did I hear 
so strong an instance of a man cutting off 
his nose, in order to be revenged on his 
face. And you mean to say yon believe 
all this ?” 

“ Not at all,” answered Laurence. “ It 
is beyond our power to prove the recorded 
facts. But still, Maximilian has given us a 
case, whore a strong reason for supernatural 
interposition is adduced—a legend which 
is consistent with itself." * 

“ Such,” modestly remarked Maximilian, 
“ was my intention.” 

“WollKyp one good turn deserves an¬ 
other,”, saw Edgar, “ I’ll give you a story 
from' Berlin, vraich, at any rate, has the 
me^ of being more probable than yours, 
andr'whioh refers to a fine house, which, I 
believe, is still in existence. Frederick the 


Great, it seems, to reward a certain citi*®n 
for valuable services to the stattf, built him 
a handsome house, which was decorated 
with a number of statues. Another citizen, 
who lived in the immediate vicinity, re¬ 
garded with an en'vious eye the &vour 
shown to his neighbour, and put himself at 
the head of a charitable movement, with 
the view of gaining a similar prize. This 
plan proved to a certain extent successful, 

I as the king built a house for him like¬ 
wise.” 

“ The great king seems to have been very 
fond of building houses for his subjects,” 
remarked Laurence. 

“ Yon have exactly hit on the truth,” re¬ 
torted Edgar. “ He wished to decorate 
his chosen capital with as many handsome 
edifices as possible, and therefore he readily 
availed himself of the pretext offered by 
the two citizens. Well, when the second 
house was built, completed, and presented 
! to its future occupant, that unpleasant 
gentleman gave signs of discontent so 
manifest that they did not escape the 
notice of the king, who good-humouredly 
asked him the cause of Ms dissatisfaction. 
The explanation was to the effect that the 
man felt disappointed because his house 
was not, like his neighbour’s, adorned with 
statues. Frederick promised to remedy 
the defect, and on the following day an 
artist received an order to decorate the 
S grumbler’s house with calves’ heads, to the 
number of ninety-nine. ‘ With these,’ said 
the king, ‘ I trust he will bo satisfied. The 
hundredth calf’s head he will famish him¬ 
self.’ Now there is a story which points a 
mbral, and in which there is nothing in¬ 
credible at all. Some of the calves’ heads, 
I am told, are still to be seen, though the 
entire number has been diminished by the 
operation of time.” 

“ You have not critically examined the 
e'vidence upon which the credibility of this 
story rests ?” inquired Maximilian. “ You 
have merely taken it as you find it, actuated 
by that love of legends which is common to 
all three of us.” 

“ Precisely,” answered Edgar, 

“Well, then,” said Maximilian, “in the 
absence of the very strongest testimony in 
its fevouT; I must declare that I find your 
story, free as it is from aU reference to the 
supernatural, quite as incredible as mine. 
We are called upon to believe that a king, 
remarkable for his economy, and, moreover, 
anxious to beautify his city, went to the 
trouble and expense of set^g up ninety- 
nine ugly ornaments in a conspicuous place, 
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merely because be wanted to crack an in¬ 
different joke.” 

“ 1 ought to tell you,” said Edgar, some¬ 
what cowed, “ that the heads were those 
not of calves but of sheep. . As a symbol 
of stupidity the calf’s head in England 
answers the purpose of the sheep’s head in 
Germany, and therefore-” 

“And therefore you touched up the 
legend, that the point might not be lost,” 
observed Laurence; “ and no doubt it had 
been touched up by many others before it 
reached your knowledge. No doubt the 
originator of the tale was struck by the 
oddity of the ornaments, and set about in¬ 
venting a probable cause of their origin.” 

“It should always be borne in mind,” 
observed Maximilian, “ that the monuments 
with which legends are connected bear 
very feeble testimony to their truth. The 
legend professes to account for the monu¬ 
ment, but frequently it is the monument 
that suggested the legend. However, I 
will tell you another tale from Berlin, the 
moral purpose of which is much the same 
as that conveyed by the story of the three 
brothers. In the time of Ertaerick Wil¬ 
liam, celebrated as the Great Elector of 
Brandenburg, that is to say, in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, there lived 
at Berlin a wealthy inn-keeper, with a 
daughter notable for her beauty, whose 
hand was sought by Heinrich and Rudolph, 
two of the elector’s body - guard. The 
damsel preferred Heinrich, who was of a 
mild, even temper, to Rudolph, whose na^ 
turo was somewhat stormy; and as the 
former had ingratiated himself with the 
inn-keeper by rescuing him from a gang of 
ruffians, his suit was accepted, and Rudolph 
retired, internally vowing revenge, and 
resolving to do mischief at the earliest op¬ 
portunity. An occasion presented itself, 
when the betrothed lovers met at a retired 
spot, and he became a concealed witness of 
the interview. Inflamed with jealousy, ho 
rushed from his hiding-place as soon as 
Heinrich had left the spot, thrust his sword 
into the damsel’s bosom, and fled unob¬ 
served. Hej lifeless body was found soon 
afterwards, and popular suspicion was 
divided between the two admirers. On 
the one hand, Rudolph’s disappointment 
and consequent jealousy were well IcnoWn; 
on the other, Heinrich had been the last 
person seen with the deceased. Both were 
arrested, but, in accordance with the cus¬ 
tom of the age, both were put to the tor¬ 
ture, and both protested their innocence.' 
The elector in ms perplexity decreed Htat 


I each of the parties accused should throw a 
pair of dice, and that he whose throw was 
i lowest should be deemed guilty of murder.” 

“ Observe the progress of enlightenment 
in less than a century,” exclaimed Edgar. 
“ Our old friend John George, with his in¬ 
verted linden-trees, was apparently inclined 
towards the policy of those wise school¬ 
masters who, when they could no^ detect 
the perpetrator of some mischievous deed, 
flogged their pupils all round. The great 
elector, on the other hand, gives some¬ 
body a chance of escape, though the luck¬ 
less thrower may as well be the innocent 
man as the murderer.” 

“In both stories the elector,” said Maxi- 
miliaD, “ is supposed to rely upon Provi¬ 
dence, though in one only is miraculous 
intervention manifestly invoked. The 
body-guards were all assembled to witness 
the trial of the dice. For the table stood a 
drum, near which a coffin was placed, while 
a reverend gentleman was in attendance 
to perform the last offices. Rudolph, who 
began the contest, threw a pair of sixes, 
and his victory seemed secure. Heinrich,^ 
undaunted, implored Heaven to bear wit-"^ 
ness to his innocence, and, as if in answer 
to his prayer, one of the dice was split into 
two pieces, one of which showed a six, and 
the other an ace, the unbroken die showing 
a six, and thus making a total of thirteen. 
Struck by this extraordinary phenomenon, 
Rudolph at once confessed his guilt, and 
was sentenced by the elector, not to death, 
but to perpetual imprisonment.” 

The great elector,” cried Edgar, “ turns 
out to be better than he promised.” 


IN A CANOS. 

As the sunset dies 
I close my eyes, 

And see the river winding, winding. 

Whither 1 fled from suhAine blindiBg, 
Bringing with me a mighty folio 
And a silver flask of red rosolio, 

Threw myself down on the margent cool. 
Watched a heron fishing his pool, 

Watched the swallows mrele and swim. 

In my whim 

I had forgotten the grand old poet 
In his russet coat of Bussia leather, 

Bragant with tan of the birch—-they grow it 
In woods that stretch over leagues together: 
Btom the biroh o’erhead I had plucked a bough 
To drive away the gnats and midges. 

" Ah," I said, what see I now 
tip the stream by the two grey bridges f 
It it a bird so red, so red P" 

’Iwas the silken snood of a dainty head; 

Yes, 'twas you, 

Coming down in your gay canoe, 

Bunty-sweet and slender-supple, 

Beautiful form whose motions couple 
The swift and soft. My pulse beats faster, 

I will be that maiden’s master. 
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Biich ny oath: 

Is m; daWicg loth f 
Down you came hy lawny rilla 
As the swans led out their young flotflla 
you made tlw yision of Thames unstable, 

A water-bird from tho Realm of Fable, 

Perfect in grace of colour and form. 

With love and the sunset doubly warm. 

As I looked 1 thought, “ Is it only a dream 
Of the magic stream 

But your paddlo splaslied, your gay sine rustled, 
Aud the mighty male swan, wild with anger, 
Swept through the reeds, your frail craft hustled, 
Housed me out of my dreamy languor. 

Into the stream I sprang: the bough 
Of birch I used and the poet's folio 
To fright the swan . . . and you, I tow, 

Wore glad of a sip of rod rosolio. 

Poor little child, so faint, so faint! 

But we very soon became well acquaint; 

Soon you know 

You had found your fate in your gay canoe. 

Not oft, I guess, docs the sudden capture 
Of a water-bird prodneo such rapture: 

But I felt the glory of life grow vaster 
As I bocazna that maiden’s master. 


PROTECTIVE MIMICRY. 

In onr article on Protective Resem¬ 
blances* we endeavoured to show hotv use¬ 
ful a special colouring is to many animals, 
a,nd how easily it is produced by the ap¬ 
plication of well-known Darwinian laws. 

In the present paper wo enter upon a 
now form of protective agency, and have 
to consider creatures whose colours are 
marked and conspicuous, and which coiu- 
plctcly resemble some other creature of a 
totally dilferent group, while they differ 
widely in outwai'd appearance from those 
•to which, in structure and organisation, they 
arc in reality most closely allied. This rc- 
scniblance of one animal to another is of 
precisely the same essential nature as tho 
rosembhince, already noticed, to a leaf or to 
a dead twig. In the one case the bird will 
not attack tho loaf or twig, and so the dis¬ 
guise is a safeguard; in the other case, for 
various reasons, presently to lie mentioned, 
tho creature resembled is not attacked by 
the various enemies of its order', and the 
croatui’o resembling it has an ^n»l safe¬ 
guard. 

Mr. Rates was the first naturalist who 
specially devoted his attention to the sub¬ 
ject of mimicry in animals, although many 
observers had noticed individual ratscs of 
it. “ Mimetic analogies,” be observes, “ are 
resemblances in external appearance, shape, 
and colour, between members of widely 
distinct families. An idea of wbat is meant 
may be forii^ by supposing a pigeon to 

* See Aiiii‘%B» Ybab Buusd, New Serial, toI. v., 
p. 469. 
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exist with the general figure and plumage • 
of a hawk.” 

He was led to the consideration of this 
group of phenomena, by his observations on 
certain butterflies, inhabiting the forests On 
the banks of the Amazon. There is an 
extensive family of these insects, the 
Heliconidffi, which are almost always more 
abundant in these regions than any other 
butterflies. Th^ are distinguished by 
very elongate wings, body, and antennse, 
and are exceedingly beautiful and varied 
in their colours; spots, and patches of yel¬ 
low, red, or pure white, upon a black, blue, 
or brown ground, being the most general. 
They fly slowly and weakly, and yefc, al¬ 
though they are so conspicuously coloured, 
and do not conceal themselves daring re¬ 
pose, and could so readily bo caught bv 
birds, tbey are apparently safe from all 
attacks. This immunity is probably duo 
to their possessing a sh-ong, pungent, semi- 
aromatic or medicinal odour, which per¬ 
vades all their juices, and would thus 
render them disgusting to birds, lizards, 
and other insectivorous animals. In the 
region where this family of insects is found 
there are also white butterflies, forming 
the family Pieridre (to which our cabbage 
butterfly belongs), in which is a genus 
(Leptalis), some species of which are 
white, like their allies, while the majority 
exactly resemble tho Hcliconidae in the form 
and colouring of the wings, although the 
two families differ as widely in their struc¬ 
tural character as the camivoi'a and the 
ruminantia among quadrupeds. Yet the 
resemblance between a species of tho one 
fauSily with a species of tho other family 
was often so great that Mr. Bates and Mr. 
Wallace, when they were fellow-travelers 
in tho Amazon valley, were often deceived 
at the time of capture, and, although ex¬ 
perienced entomologists, did not discover 
the distinctness of tho two insects until 
they made a more complete examination of 
thorn. During Iris eleven years’ residence 
in that region, Mr. Bates found a number 
of species of Leptalis, each of which was a 
more or less exact copy of on# of the Heli- 
conidse of the district, and the imitation is 
carried out in a wonderful degree in form 
as well as in colouring. The wings, tho 
aritennsB, and the body of the mimickers 
have become elongated, so as to correspond 
with the peculiar and unusual condition in 
which they exist in the insects they re¬ 
semble. The different g^era of tho family 
of Helioouidse have special types of colour¬ 
ing. In one genus the wings are -of a rich 
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semi-transparent brown, banded with black 
and yellow ; in another they are translucent 
like horn, and with black transverse bands; 
while in «third the wings are more or less 
transparent, with Hack veins and borders, 
and often with bands of orange-red. All 
these diffm^nt forms are mimicked by 
various species of lieptalis, eveiy spot aaad 
band, and each degree of transparency, 
being exactly reproduced. Moreover, to 
eecnre all possible protection, the habits of 
these species of Leptalis liave undergone 
modifications siimdtaneously with their co¬ 
louring, for they adopt the same mode of 
flight, and frequent the same spots us their 
models, and, as the mimiokers are very 
scarce as compared with the group they 
resemble (probably in the ratio of one to 
one thousand), there is little chance of their 
Ixjing detected by their enemies. 

Precisely corresponding observations have 
been made in the tropical regions of the 
Old World. The Danaidas of Africa and 
; Southern Asia, and the Aeraeidas, common 
! to the tropics generally, ai'e arranged by 
the highest authorities in the same great 
I group with the Heliconidae, which ai*e 
; found only in South America. The two 
i former families resemble the latter not 
only in general form, structure, and habits, 
but in possessing the same protective odour, 
although they are not so varied in colour. 
The insects which mimic them belong to 
one or other of the genera Papilio or Dia- 
dema. Mr. Trimen, in his paper on Mimetic 
Analogies among African Butterflies, pub¬ 
lished in the Transactioiis of the Linnaaan 
Society, for 18t>8, gives a list of no less 
than sixteen species of Diadema and its 
allies, and ten of Papilio, wliich in their 
colour and markings are perfect imitations 
of species of Danais or Aersea, which in¬ 
habit the same districts. 

In India and the Malay Archipelago wo 
liave analogous cases of Papilios mimicking 
various species of Danais and Diadema; 
and in Mr. Wallace’s charming volumes on 
the natural history of the last-named region 
there is a remarkable case of one species of 
Papilio mimicking anotlkcr species of the 
name gmius. 

Mimicry occurs almost eatclusively in the 
tropics, where the forms of life are moat 
abundant, especially in so far as the inject 
world is concerned. Two instances have, 
however, been observed in the terntjerate 
region, namely, one in North America and 
one in England. It will suffice to notice 
the InttOT. There is a very oommeai white 
luoth, a species of Spil^ma, which is 


always rejected by young turkeys, who 
feed greoffily on hundreds of other moths. 
Mr. Stainton—to whom we are indebted 
for our knowledge of this fact-states that 
ho has seen each bird in succession take 
hold of this moth and throw it down again, 
as if it were too nasty to eat. Mr. Jennei* 
Weir has also found that this moth is re¬ 
fused by the bullfinch, eha,ffinch, yellow- 
hammer, and red - banting, w^hilo the 
robin only takes it “ after much hesitation,” 
which probably means when it is extremely 
hungry. Hence, while the conspicuous 
colour of this motib. would make it an easy 
prey, it clearly possesses immunity from' 
attack, probably in consequence of its taste 
being disagreeable to birds. Now, tlmre 
is another moth, a species of Diaphora, 
which appears about the same time, and 
whose female only is white; it is of the 
same size as that we have been describing, 
pretty closely resembles it in the dusk, and 
is much les.s common. Here, then, we have 
species of two perfectly diflhrent genera 
acting apparently as models and mimiokers. 

In all the cases we have yet adduced we 
have fqund Lepidoptera mimicking other 
species of the same order which possess an 
immunity of attack .from birds, but there 
are several instances in which lepidopte- 
rous insects assume the external form of 
bees and wasps, belonging to a perfectly 
diflerent order, the Hymenoptera. The re¬ 
semblance is often so obvious, as in the 
case of certain day-flying clear-winged 
moths, to'give rise to such specific names 
as apiformia, bombiforme, vespifoi’me, era- 
brojiiforme, and many others; all indicating 
a resemblance to hymenopterons insects, 
as a honey-bee, a humble-bee, a wasp, or a 
hornet. In this country there are many of 
these oases of mimicry; and in India there 
are several species whidh have the hind logs 
very broad and extremely hairy, so as ex¬ 
actly to imitate the bruhh-leggcd bees whidli 
abound in the some country. Although the 
Lepidoptera afford the most obvious and re¬ 
markable cas^ of mimicry, examples of 
more or less interest are to be found in 
almost every order of insects. The Coleop- 
tera (or beetles) which imitate other beetles 
of distinct groups, are very numerous in 
tlie tropics, where this order is most abun¬ 
dantly distributed. Much as in tho' case of 
the Lepidoptera, the Coleoptera which are 
imitated always have a special protection, 
which leads to immunity from attacks by 
insectivorous birdis. Some have a disgust¬ 
ing smell and taste, others have a coveiing 
of such stony hardness that they canned 
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pillars, tdiioli nsirefF ootxoeal. to a elo^ w wa. approaxsli 

too8e<^^ Magpie •ab.kiaffcbia^ ^ aiaiQiajb: we 

&e., wem^them <^ered to ilft birds, some- -have ytoettoexaffitos^^iaseoto aii^ sindero) 
tizaesaliaieaad BometimeBaaixed with other ahnost aay aiooiizit .'of'f^siige of fcmnana 
larrs}, hot in OTOcy case thej were left Qimo- appearance may take place without at^ 
ticed. The last set of experiments was made essential internal modifications; in/ihe 
on dnll-colonred and protected lar^, and it vertebrata, on the other hand, the enter 
was found that “all caterpillars whose habits form is almost entirely dependent on the 
are nootnmal, which are dull-coloured, with mtemal skeleton; it cannot be rapidly 
fleshy bodies and smooth skins, are eaten modified by variation, nor does the thin 
with the greatest avidity; every species of and flexible integument admit of the de¬ 
green cat^illar is also much relished, and velopment of such marvellous protuber- 
larvGB, resmnbling twigs as they stand out ances, as are often seen in insects. More- 
from the plant, are invariably eaten.” Mr. over, the number of species of each group in 
Butler, of the British Museum, has shown the same country is always comparatively 
that lizards, frogs, and spiders have exactly small, and the chances of a first accidental 
the same likes and dislikes as Mr. Weir’s variation in the right direction are much 
little birds. Lizards, that would fight with diminished. In one group of the verfce- 
and finally devour humble-bees and frogs, brata, the snakes, there is, however, such 
which would c^ktoh the bees flying over their general similarity of form that a very 
heads, and swallow them regar dless of their slight modification, if accompanied by 
stings, would always drop with disgust one identity of colour, would produce the ne- 
of the objectionable caterpillars, although cessary degree of resemblance. In tropical 
they firequently seized them, as it were, by America there are many species of the 
accident. Hence, as a general rule, gaudily numerous genus Blops, which are oma-, 
coloured caterpillars are protected by an mentod with certain brilliant colours in a 
agency which renders mimicry in their manner not exhibited by snakes in any, 
casonnnecessary, and yet, strangely enough, other part of the world. The ground 
the most extraordinary instance of imita- colour is of a bright red, on which are 
tion Mr. Bates ever met with occurred in black bands of various breadths, and some¬ 
one of these creatures inhabiting the times divided into two or three by yellow 
Amazon valley. “A very large caterpillar,” rings. In the same country can bo found 
ho observes, “ stretched itself from amidst several genera of harmless snakes, having 
the foliage of a tree which I was one day no affinity with the genus Elops, but 
examining, and startled me by its re- coloured exactly the same. There are at 
semblance to a small snake. The first least three species of Elops which are thns 
three segments behind the head were di- closely imitated by harmless snakes, living 
latable at the will of the insect, and had on in the same localities. And, what makes 
each side a large black pnpillated spot, the case still stranger, there is in South 
which resembled the eye of the reptil*; it America another perfectly distinct genus 
was a poisonous or viperine species mi- of snakes, Oxyropus, doubtfully venomous, 
micked, and not an innocuous or colnbrinc which has the same curious distribution of 
snake. This was proved by the imitation colours (namely, variously arranged rings 
of the keeled scales on the crown, which of yellow and black on a red ground), and 
was produced by the recumbent feet as which inhabit the same districts. In aU 
the caterpillar threw itself backwards. I these cases no one but a naturalist could 
carried it off, and alarmed every one in the discover which was a harmless and which 
village to whom I showed it. It unfortn- a poisonous species, their size, form, and 
nately died before reaching the adult state.” colour being so much alike. 

In the Ar^hnidans, or spiders, a few Mr. Wallace regards many of the small 
cases of mimicry have been observed by Tree-frogs as true mimickers. In the course 
Mr. Bates in his explorations of the Amar of his explorations in the tropica ho has 
zon valley. He desoribes a genus of small often been unable at first sight to distin- 
spiders, which feed on ants, and are exactly guish them from beetles and other insects 
like the prey on which they live, and states sitting upon leaves, 
that some are exactly like flower-buds, and In birds, in addition to various cases of 
take their station in the axils of loaves, imperfect mimicry, such as the resemblance 
where they remain motionless, waiting for of the cnckoos -a weak and defenceless 
the approach of their victims. group—to hawks, there are in tropical. 

Our cases of mimicry are now drawing regions a few known oases of mimicry as 
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|*ei<fecit as iJioae whicla are presenated 
iitsoets. Ill Australia and tfee Molnocas 
tliere is a genus of honey-suckcrs called 
Tropidorbyndms, good sized birds, very 
atrong and active, having powerful grasp¬ 
ing claws, and long, curved, sliarp bealcs.; 
. They assemble together in groups and j 
small flocks, and they have a very loud! 
bawling note, whiclrcaii be hoard ata great. 
distance, and serves to collect a large nnm- i 
her together in time t)f danger. They are 
very pleiitifixl and vt'ry pugnacious, fre¬ 
quently driving aw'ay crows and even 
Imwks. They are all of rather dull and 
olTSCure odours. Now in the same countries 
there is a group of orioles, torming the 
genus Mimeta, much weaker birda, which 
luive lost tho gay cfilonriiig of their allies, 
the golden orioles, being usually olivtj-green 
or brown; and in several cases these most 
curiously resemble the Tropidorhynchus 
of the same island. In the island of Benoim 
there is a spedes of brariey-sncker w'hich is 
so closely imitated by a species of oriole, 
that on a superficiial examination the bh-ds 
appear idenihjal, altliough they have im¬ 
portant structural difi'eremoes, and cannot 
be placed near each other in any natural 
arrangement. In the island of Ceram there 
are allied species of both gmera, in which 
tho imitation is equally complete, and in 
two oilier islands, Timor and Morty, there 
is an approximation iu species of the two 
genera towards mimicry, altliough it is not 
so perfect ns iu the preceding cases. In 
’throe of these four cases the pairs tliat re¬ 
semble each other are found together in the 
same island, to which iliey are ■jKjcuIiar. In 
all four cases the lumey-Buckor is ralhcr 
lai’ger than the oriole, but the diirercnee is 
not beyond what occurs normally in the 
variation iu species, and tlio two genera 
are somewha.t abko in form and proportion. 
It is obviously to the advantage of the 
weak oriole to be mistaken for a strong, 
pugnacious honey-sucker, who can soon 
colUict its allies by its noisy outcries. 

In the neighbourhood of Rio Janeiro is 
an iusoct-eating hawk, a Horpagus, and a 
bii'd-eating hawk, ,nn Accipiter, which 
closely resembles it. Botli, says Mr. Salviii, 
who was tlie first to notice this instance of 
mimioiy, are of the same ashy tint beneath, 
with the thighs and under wing-coverts 
reddish brown, so that when on the wing, 
and seen from below, they are undistin- 
guishable, Thfe Accipiter has, however, a 
far wider range than file Harpagns, and in 
tho region "whiMre the former alone occurs, 
the reaijlBtblanco ceases, the under wmg- 
coverw^ varying to white. From this ob- 


'servatioa ii would seem that the AcdpilbBr 
assumes the rod-brown eolour, with the 
VMSw of beings mistaken for the insect-eat¬ 
ing Harpagos, of which birds are not afridd, 
and throws off its disguise when it can na 
longer be of iwrvioe. 

Amongst mammals there ss only oxte 
known case of trn© mimicry, and for our 
aoqnaintainoe with it we have again to 
acknowledge our ©bligatioms to Mr. Wal¬ 
lace. In course of his researchee into 
the natural history of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, fee met with an inseetirorouB genus, 
Cladobato, of which several species very 
closely resemble squirrols. *‘Tlis size is 
about the same, the long bushy tail is 
carried in the same way, and fhe colours 
are very similar. In this case tho use of 
the roaombianoe must be to enable tho 
■dodebates to approach the insects or small 
bdrds on which it feeds, under the diaguiso 
of the harmless, fruit-oating, squiirel.” 

As onr chief object has been rathej* to 
lay before our readers the most remarkable 
phononaema of mimicry than to theorise on 
the causes inducing it, we have little left 
to add to this article. It is sufficient here 
to remark that while, until lately, the ro- 
semblauocs we have been describing were 
regarded as accidental, or as instances of 
the “ curious analogies” in nature which 
must be wondered at, but could not be ex¬ 
plained, they have recently multiplied to 
sucli an enormous extent as to force thorn- 
selves on the attention of naturalists, and, 
as tho nature of tho resemblances has been 
more carefully studied, it has been found 
that thoy are often carried out into such 
minute details as almost to imply a pnrjiose 
of dneeiving the observer. We are indebt ed 
to the patient researohes of Mr. Wallace 
for the discovery of certain do&iite laws or 
conclusions tliat all these phenomena seem 
regularly to follow, wdiich again all indica te 
their dependenioe on the more genesm law 
of the Survival of the Fittest, or the Pre¬ 
servation of Favoured Races in the Struggle 
for Life. These laws, which will im future 
bo probably known us Wallace’s Laws of 
Mimicry, have, as we think our readers 
w'ill admit, a firm foundation on the aocu- 
mnlatod foots that have been adduced im 
the preceding pages. 

The first law is, that almost without ex¬ 
ception tho amimaia (or the groups) whioh 
resemble each other inihabit tbe same 
country, and. the same districts, and in 
most cases are to bo found together on the 
very same spot. 

The second law is, that these rosembliiaaces 
are not indiscr iminate, but that the animals 
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resembled ar« limited to certain gronps, 
which in every case are abundant in species 
and individuals, and can uswally be found 
to have some special protection. 

The third law is, inat the species which 
resemble or “ mimic” these dominant 
gronps axe comparatively less abundant in 
individuals, and axe often very rare. 

When the natural history of the tropics 
shall have been farther studied on the spot 
by future observers, with a full appreciation 
of what has been already done in this depart¬ 
ment, we cannot donbt that marvellous dis¬ 
coveries will be made. “ The varied ways,” 
says Mr. Wallace, “ in which the colonring 
and form of animals serve for their protec¬ 
tion, tlieir strange dif^uises as vegetable or 
mineral subs-taaices, thmr wonderful mimicry 
of other beings, offer an almost unworked 
and inexha-ustible field of discovery for the 
zoologist, and will assuredly throw mucii 
light on the laws and conditions which have 
resmited in the wonderful variety of colour, 
shade, and marking whi(di constitutes one 
of the most pleasing characteristics of the 
animal world, but the immediate causes of 
which it has hitherto been meet difficult to 
explain.” 

TWO SIDES OF A STORY. 

Ned’s ftest chaptee. ode couetship. 

In sketching this little history, 1 do not 
reveal my own name, but my wife shall bo 
called Gretchen, her own sweet name which 
she brought with her from Germany. 

J was eighteen years old when I first 
knew Gi'etcUen, and my position in the 
world was curious enough. I was an en¬ 
graver’s apprentice, and working might 
and main for independence. I had been 
brought up on the charity of a whimsical 
relative, to whose memory I am grateful, 
though his oddities caused to some extent 
Uie trouble of after years. He had a fine 
house at the West-end of London, where 
he lived witli great magnificence. He had 
neither wife nor child, and the thing tliat 
ho hated worst in tlie world was a woman. 
When I was quite a little child ho used to 
stand me between his knees, and make me 
promise never to marry. Ho had married 
himself, and evil had come of it. At five 
years old I had vowed to lead a single life. 

He kept me at a good school till I Was 
sixteen years of age. During all this time 
ho used to invite me often to spend a Sun¬ 
day with him. His Sundays he spent in 
retirement, and we dined t6te-a-t6te. He 
was a hard old cynic, and he amused him¬ 
self by startling my young simplicity with 


his stories of the world. When I had 
reached my sixteenth yoax he found that I 
was an i^lc young soapegraoc, and had 
robbed him long enough. It was high time 
I was learning how to earn my bread. I 
unfolded to him eagerly my dear wish to 
be an artist. But he pooh-poohed all that, 
yet compromised the matter, and appren¬ 
ticed me to an engraver. 

He allowed mo so much a weelc until 
such a time as I might find myself clever 
enough to earn my own support. I had 
nothing to spare for idleness, bat I never 
lacked a meal. I had a humble lodging, 
and a second suit of clothes. I had a shelf 
stocked with books, picked up from time to 
time at the book-stalls, chiefly of art and 
histoiy, besides a goodly group of the 
poets. At evening, when, with my day’s 
work done, I conned one of these over my 
fire, there was not a happier lad in all her 
Mfyesty’s dominions. My days, too, were 
pleasant, for my work was congenial, though 
it was not all that I aspired to. I liked 
my master, an enthusiast in his art, a good 
master to me, and a gentle companion. 
We sat in a crooked room, a| the top of a 
high hoqse, in one of the narrowest streets 
ill the heart of London. We had one win¬ 
dow, which, though never opened, com¬ 
manded a view of many chimney - pots. 
We had a stove, and a table, and a cup¬ 
board, and some benches. It was a bare 
little workshop; but I peer buck into its 
corners with reverence and love, for it was 
there I first mot Gretchon. 

She came with her father one ITovcmher 
day. I remember distinctly how angiy I 
felt when I saw a woman in the room. She 
was all covered up in a black cloak and 
bonnet, and she hung back behind her 
father, so that I could not see her face. I 
did not want to see it, and bit my lips with 
annoyance as I bent over my work, and 
heard the audacious errand on which the 
visitors were come. Novertheless, my 
master listened to the request of those in¬ 
truders, and, after some hesitation, agreed 
to their proposal. From that day forth 
there were to bo two pupils instead of one 
in pur workroom. 

Next morning I came in bad humour to 
my work. I looked askance at the chair 
placed between mine and my master’s, 
thinking discontentedly that now our j^ca- 
sant conversations were at an end. "V^en 
I heard the stranger coming, I would not 
raise my eyes. My master greeted her 
kindly, and showed her a peg in the cup¬ 
board where she might hang her cloak and' 
bonnet. She was coming out of the shadows 
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<tf iheixyroer when I looked np. I saw a 
tender, pale, child-like face, with a sweet, 
weaiy month, and large white ^elida droop¬ 
ing as if with the weight of habitnil 
patience. She had a supple little fignre, 
clad in a rnsset - coloured gown of the 
plainest material. There was a strange, 
unconscious expression of sorrow in the 
whole air of the young creature, and yet 
there was a natural radiance about her 
which assured me that a smile could make 
her shine like a sunbeam. A heap of 
smooth gold hair lay above her white brows, 
and two thick gold braids half covered her 
ears. Her lips, though somewhat bleached, 
had a soft touch of vermilion just whore 
th^ parted, and her cheeks were so fair and 
dimpled, that it seemed as if some mo¬ 
mentary fear must have driven the laugh 
and rose-tinge out of her face. 

My dislike seemed to die a sudden death 
when I saw Gretchen coming toward me 
out of the corner. I no longer gi-udgcd 
her tlio seat between me and my master, 
nor did I feel that there must be an end of 
all pleasant conversation. 1 felt eager to 
talk, and to make my master talk, so that 
she might bo led to forgot her shyness, and 
to listen and speak. She listened very 
readily, and in time she spoke. The winter 
days fled swiftly while Grotchen’s true so IfJ 
became slowly revealed to the knowledge 
of us, her friends. Gradually the genial 
nature threw off the cloud of reserve and 
depression that had obscured it. Day by 
day a little less of the shadow came with 
her feoe to our busy table, and the happy 
soul within her shone more fearlessly in her 
eyes. And at last Gretchen appeared be¬ 
fore ns, in the true and vivid colours with 
which Nature had illumined her. 

She was but sixteen, and I eighteen. 
We were girl and boy, though I had a 
man’s ambition, and she bad all the cares of 
a w'oman upon her shoulders. Being daily 
companions, we soon became friends. She 
talked to me freely about everything but 
her home, yet I did not notice this, being 
content that she seemed happy in onr 
workroom. She was an apt pupil, and her 
delicate work made me ashamed of my 
more clumsy fingers. We had many a 
merry joke over this, and many a conference 
as to the ways and moans by which I was 
to win fame ae an artist. I no longer 
thought !b<id thing that my master 

®konld IlM A girl as an apprentice. Wo 
felt the ^ro^ort of her presence in more 
ways than one. If she came to work ten 
minut^.em'Uer than usual in the morning, 
she would spend the time of waiting in 


maldag the i^ged room more pleasant for 
the day. The fire was made bright, and 
the hearth was swept clean, and waste 
paper made away with, and books put in 
their places. Onr mid-day cup of tea was 
prepared with a careful hand. 

Her love of the beautifhl was as ardent 
as my own, and her feminine way of view¬ 
ing things had a delightful charm of 
novelty to me. She was distrustful of her¬ 
self, and liked being led, but her fancy was 
so rich, and her taste so perfect^ that it 
was delightful to teach her, and helpful to 
learn with her. I think we two young 
things were as happy in onr workroom, as 
it is possible for mere mortals to be. In 
spite of mu* meagre surroundings, we lived 
in a charmed atmosphere. Scraps of pic¬ 
tures were always floating round ns, and 
things of beauty, finished and unfinished, 
always passing through onr hands. Our 
master impressed upon Gretchen the as¬ 
surance that she had ability to do well in 
course of time at the work which she had 
undertaken, if only she would bo patient 
and persevered to the end. Patient! It 
seemed an absurdity to talk to Gretchen 
about patience. Her steady bine eye was 
brimming full of it. It lay firm at the 
foundation of her nature. But perse¬ 
verance ? Even I owned to myself with 
sorrow that in this might Gretchen fail. 
For there were times when she was rest¬ 
less and nervons over her work, and days 
j when she stayed away, and other days 
I when she begged hard for a little work to 
do at home, so that she might have an 
excuse for staying away from the work¬ 
room. It is true that sho had always a 
reasbn for such irregularity—her father 
was not well, or her sisters were in need of 
her. But I knew little of home life, and 
looked upon these reasons as mere excuses. 
These were the only occasions on which I 
was angry at onr Gretchen, and I wondered 
at our master that he tolerated this fault. 
But my master was wiser than I, and 
though not so absorbed in worship of 
Gretchen as was his pupil, he had ifar more 
penetration as to her difficulties. 

It had never occurred to me to think of 
Gretchen in her home. I knew so little of 
natural ties that my mind never pictured 
to me the scenes of family life. She was 
our Gretchen, and her place was in onr 
workroom. Anything that took her from 
it must be wrong in tne extreme; any one 
who disputed our right to her must be im¬ 
pertinent. It was my master who first 
lifted for me a corner of the veil that hid 
Gretchen’s other life. 
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Oiie daj sbjb absented heirself a(H}br^ng 
to asmngement, and trben the next morn* 
ing came, again she did not app«ir. I 
sulked all day. Mj master, too, was nn- 
nsnally silent. He was busy over some 
delicate work, but when darkness began to 
come on, he laid it aside and spoke. 

** Lance," he said, “ I am uneasy about 
our little Mend Qretc^ien..” 

“ Uneasy about her!" I said, prepared to 
defend her if he accused her of idleness, as 
I almost expected he must do. 

“ Yes; I fear her father is a scamp. And 
she has two sisters to.battle with the world 
for. Somebody must be ill, I think, or she 
would not stay away from us two days 
running.” 

I dropped my graver, and sat gazing at 
my master. Stupid that I was, such an 
idea as this had never entered my mind. 
Gretohen in trouble in some unknown 
corner of London! Gretchen’s father a 
scamp! Who then was there to protect 
her? And she had been sitting beside 
me all these months and 1 had not been 
aware of it, 

“ Her father!” I stammereu. I remem¬ 
bered the tall, showily dressed, rather 
shabby-looking man who had brought her 
to our place. 

“ Yes, I have heard something about 
him by the merest chance. I have heard i 
him spoken of as having had to fly from | 
Homburg, where he lived by the gaming- i 
table. What he is doing in London I do 
not know. I believe thei’e is no mother, 
la the girl always silent as to her family 
aflairs ?” 

“Always to me,” I said, and relapsed 
into bitter silence. ' 

“ After all there may be nothing wrong, 
and she may bo with us to-morrow,” were 
my master’s last words to me as we parted 
in the Strand going homo that evening. I 
spent a restless night. My books were all 
stnpid. Mj fire would not bum, and the 
rain drifted drearily on my windows. In 
the morning I could scarcely eat my break- 
flist for impatience, and set out towards the 
workroom an hour earlier than usual. I 
could not get in so early, and walked about 
the streets, scowling at every tall man who 
had an air like Gretchen’s father. In the 
end I was rather late arriving to work, and 
running up our narrow stairs nearly 
stumbled over Gretchen. 

I did not rush at her with questions as I 
longed to do, but I said, “ Oh, yon have 
oome baokf” and drew a long breath of 
relief. Her father had not been well, but 
was better; and she was sorry to my there | 


was rery Httle done of the work she had 
had at home. 

After this there seemed tome to be two 
Gretohens, the happy one who sat between 
ns every ^y, and the other about whom 
there was a mystery of trouble. I began 
to notice sonfetimes a cloud on her mce 
when she arrived in the mornings, an air 
of sdfrowful quiet, which gradually wore 
away as the beloved occupation engaged 
all her attention. Her pleasant laugh and 
word grew more rare. I tried to think at 
first that I only fancied this, because my 
thoughts were always running in the track 
which had been opened to them by my 
master’s remarks. When Gretchen said 
good-night to me in the Strand of an even¬ 
ing, I often followed her for a mile or more 
on her way, keeping the little black bonnet 
in view. It then seemed to me that she 
was travelling away into a land of mist and 
trouble into which I dared not track her. 

I returned to my own lodging and laid 
plans all night for the discovery and de¬ 
struction of her special grief or care. I 
often went to work in the morning re^. 
solved to gain some information as to her 
life at home. Bnt I feared to give her 
pain. There was a delicate pride about 
her which I could not bear to nnrfe. And 
in spite of her friendliness I was daunted 
by the fear that she might not think me 
snfiicicntly privileged to be taken into con¬ 
fidence, or allowed to offer help. 

I knew that her home was a cottage in 
some east-lying suburb. A feeling of 
honour prevented me from following her 
to the place. But, towards the spnng, I 
cheated myself into thinking that it was 
rational I should wish for a longer walk in 
my evenings and my mornings. Eastern 
air would be good for a certain restless- 
' ness which now worried me, so I left my 
lodging and settled myself in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Gretohen’s cottage. When I 
told Gretchen of the change ^e oolonred • 
and looked troubled. And this vexed me. 
And for some time I carefully avoided 
meeting her, or even passing by her home. 

One day no Gretchen arrived at the 
workroom. I had noticed her looking down-' 
cast for some days past, and armed with a 
message fiom our mast^ I set out to seek 
for her* in her cottage. I found it a very 
little house, and very poor and dreary-look¬ 
ing. It was early in the morning, before 
my walk to'town. I was taken for the 
mflkman, and Gretchen opened the door. 
She was in a very shabby old gown, not' 
the pretty msset one which she wore in the 
workroom, and she wore a coarse apron, 
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and her sleeves wore rolled tip above her 
pretty pink elbows. Her face burned up 
with confu.sirm when she saw me, but it 
quickly paled again, and she regained her 
self-possession. 

“ Oh, Mr. Lance, I am sojiorry for stay- 
ing away. Is Mr. Jackson displeased ?” 

“ No, not cKspleaseil; but he is a'^ous 
about you. He feared you might bo lick.” 

“No, not I. But we have sickness. 
Won’t you come in ?”■ She gave the in¬ 
vitation lefuctantly, and I felt that perhaps 
I ought not to go in. But I was eager to 
know whether I could help her or not. 

It was a sad little room into which she 
ushered me, with a pinched look of poverty 
about it, in spite of darns and patcdies and 
much cleanliness. There was some fire, 
however, and a great deal of neatness. At 
one end of the room an old sofa had been 
turned into a temporary bed. 

“ Fan has met with an accident,” said 
Gretchen, as a little figure stirred on the 
couch. My eyes having got used to the 
shaded light, I saw a small bandaged head, 
and one half of a very lovely little face. 

“ Who is it, Gretchen ?” asked a soft 
young voice, with a note in it like the 
music of a reed. “ If it’s the taxman yon 
mustn’t lot him in. If Kitty were‘ here 
she would frighten him aavay.” 

“ Hush, darling! It is not the taxman. 
It is my friend Mr. Lance.”’ 

“ Is it ? I am so glad. Ah ! dear old 
Gretchen, can yon not lot me see him ?” 

“1 don’t know, darling. I am so afraid 
of hurting yon.” 

She shifted the bandage very gently, so 
that one velvet-like brown oye became ftee. 
A drop of blood trickled from the fore¬ 
head, and dropped down the cheek. Gret¬ 
chen shuddered as she wiped it away, and 
her cheeks grew a shade paler. 

The little one fixed that one bright eye 
on me, and caught my hand in hei^. 

“I am glad yon have come,” she said. 
“ I have been watching for yon so long. 

. Yon have stopped away till yon are quite 
a grown man. Gretchen told ns at first 
that you were a boy.” 

The door was here pushed open, and 
another young girl came in. She was as 
tall as Gretchen, and looked almost as old. 
She was wcmderfnlly pretty and brilliant, 
bat somewhat hard and defiant-looking. 

“This is Mr. Lance, Kitty,” s^iid Gretchen. 

“ Always glad to see a finend,” said Kitly, 
dashing off bar bonnet. “ Th^ are very 
rare here.” • , 

I wasl^le diB«5o»ecrted by her off- 
kauid mWiDerj Imt I said to the* effect that 


i was sorry to find that her sister had met 
with an accident. 

“Oh !” cried Kitty, “there was no acci¬ 
dent at all. It was fiither who knocked 
her down.” 

“ Kitty, Kitty!” cried the little one from 
the bed. 

“ Oh, Kitty!” cried Gretchen, sinking her 
head with a sob of shame upon Fan’s pillow. 

“ There, there, Gretch^ 1 Dcm’t make 
a scene !” said Kitty, unabashed. “What’s 
the use of pretenchng? If Mr. Lance 
comes here often he’ll see plenty of it; 
and if be don’t oonaq often he had better 
have stayed away. Chaiice visitors do ns 
no good that I could ever see. Cheer up 
now, Gretchen ! If father don’t do any¬ 
thing for us there are other folks that will. 
Lady Bernard gave me that, and we’il 
have meat for our dinner !”• 

And Kitty flung a half-sovereign into 
her sister’s lap. I thought at the time 
that it might be payment for work. But 
later I beard more of Lady Bernard. 

The money slipped oft' Gretchen’s lap, 
and rolled away into a corner. Gvetchen 
raised her head again, qnd looked up, so 
crushed and ashamed that my heart achod 
for her. She put her band in little Fan’s, 
and looked me piteously in the face. 

“ Don’t mind Kitty, please,” she said ; 
“ she means no harm. And it was an 
accident all the same. Father did not do 
it intentionally^’ 

Kitty tossed her head, and glanced at 
her elder sister with scorn and pity. 

“ That’s you, Gretchen!” she cried. 
“Keep up a fair appearance, and suffer, 
suffer, suffer, till the flesh drops off yemr 
bones ! That’s your way we know, and 
you are teaching it to Fan; but I tell you 
very plainly that it’s not going to be mine. 
And what’s more, if you stick to it we’ll 
all be in the graveyard before a year. At 
least I may bo able to make some slight 
shift for myself; but I don’t see anything 
better for you and Fan.” 

“ Oh, Kitty !” moaned poor Gretchen. 
“ Oh, Kitty, Mr. Lance !” 

“ Bother Mr. Lance!” cried the <mt- 
spoken Kitty. “ If he can’t bear to hear 
of it, then w© don’t want to see him. If 
■ it’s good enough for ns to bear witli every 
day, it won’t kill him. jnat to know of 
it. However, I don't want to tease yon, 
so I’ll go and buy the dinner.” 

And Kitty pi<i:ed her half-«overc%n out 
of the corner where it Ihy, and tied on her 
bonnet again, and was gone. 

I turned as she disappeared and caught 
that biught brown eye of Fan’s feed 
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eagerly on my face. Qretehen was weep¬ 
ing siksntly lay tlie bedside. 

“ little Fan,” 1 said, “^yon Mnst comfort 
your sister. Kitty has b^n rery naughty, 
and has vexed her.” 

“ N<v” said Fan, thoughtfully, “ Kitty 
does not mean to bo naughty. She has 
not got kind ways; but she can’t help it.” 

“ Why be ashamed of poverty ?” 1 said 
to Gretchen, as she dried away her tears, 
and looked ready to be talked to. “ I am 
poor. More than half the world is poor.” 

" Oh, I am not ashamed of it,” said, 
brightening, as 1 could see, because I had 
passed over the deeper agony of her 
Other’s ill-conduct. “It is not our fanlt, 
and we get along somehow. Father has 
not much for us, and girls need a great 
deal. But by-amd-bye I shall be able to earn 
sometJiing respectable. And we shall liiave 
a better home, and Fan will go to sohoo].” 

I left her that morning, promising to 
bring her some work which she might do 
at homo. I could easily understand that 
with sueh a father, and with only Kitty to 
leave as mistress of the house, poor Gret¬ 
chen must quit her homo wiLi. an untsisy 
lieart. I becamo a frequent visitor at the 
cottage, eai’ly iu the mornings, when the 
father was not to be seen. I dreaded meet¬ 
ing him, and it was long before I ventui’ed 
to come in the evening. It was enough that 
I was able to be useful to tho three little 
Asters. With Kitty’s aid 1 did many a litUe 
service which else I could not have accom¬ 
plished. For there was soon a good undei*- 
standing between me and Miss Kitty. Eatty 
knew from the first that I wished to help ; 
aud I knew as well that Kitty only valued 
me in proportion to the help I was abJc to 
give. 

After a time Gretchen was able to return 
to her work, and Fan went about looking 
as pale as a spirit, and with a scar on lier 
brow. The spring evenings were getting 
long and clear, aiid iustead of poring over 
my books and fire, I was fond of wander- 
ing about the roads, not feeling ready for 
sleep until 1 had passed Gni^tohen’s cottage 
some half-dosen times, and gazed at the 
lighted windows, and seen the shadows on 
tho blinds. More than once I had seen the 
father stagger across the little, threshold 
which was so sacred in my eyes. Many a 
time I felt inclined to fly at the wretch’s 
throat, and punish him for his iniquity. 
But after gdl he was GretAeu’s father. 

I used to lean ou the little gate, holding 
my breath intently, and listenmg for cries. 
Once I fancied I heard weeping, but tho 
wind was sighing through the newly*, 


budding poplars down the road; aud I *' 
eouH not be c««fcain. I walked up and ! 
down before tho oottago all that night. I 
used to think that if he ever hurt Gretchen 
I would kill him. 

In the mean time Gretchen kept pretty 
steadily to her work, and we .should have 
had happy days in workroom, hiid it 
not been tor the scene that lay in the back¬ 
ground of our thoughts. I fancied now 
that I could read Greteben’s face, that I 
could know when tho trouble at night had 
been very heavy, or when a special fear 
was lianging over her.' 

One night there was a full moon, round 
and clear, and a sort of hushed expectation 
of the summer that was coming was hang¬ 
ing about the haJf^clad hedges and trees, and 
floating in tho air with tho breath of the 
fresh, yielding earth, whoso bosom teemed 
with flowers that had not yet seen the light. 
There was an air of exceeding peace and 
pi'omisc about the night. I strolled down 
the road, and passed Gretchen’s cottage. 
All there was still. After lingering a little 
about the gate I turned up the road, on tho 
way towards London. 

There was a tavern on the roadside, about 
a mile from tbo cottage, just where the road 
became a street, and wandered away and 
lost itself in the city. I had often passed it 
when coming home by tliis way of an even¬ 
ing, and seen idloi'S crowding into it, and 
lounging about its doors. It was by this 
time very late at night, yet the blood-red 
lantern still burned over the door, and a 
knot of disreputable-looking characters still 
clustered under its glare. While some dis¬ 
tance away I saw a very young girl go up to 
this group and scan the faces timidly, then 
slip tlirough the crowd into tho bar. “ What 
a place !” I thought, “ for such a girl, at 
such an hour!” And I was sorry that I 
had seen her., For Gretchen had inade me 
pitiful towards ail lonely girls.' 

I waited at some distance to see her 
come out. It was high time for me to turn 
back and go home to my bed, but I felt a 
lively curiosity as to the tiurid-looking 
young girl who had passed into the tavern 
at such an hour of the night. Yet wlxat 
was it to me? She was probably some 
daughter, or servant of the house. I could 
not aocQUiut to myself for my anxiety on 
the subject, except that she had just been 
Gretchen’B height, and had something of 
Gretohen’s air. Great Heavens 1 a honiblo 
idea came rushing across my mind. Could, 
it be Gretchen ? • 

I hurried up to the spot, and made my 
way with difiieulty thiKmgh the brawlers at 
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the door. There was light flaring bril¬ 
liantly within, and three men, half in¬ 
toxicated, were jabbering, and gestii^at- 
ing, and quarrelling at a counter. At 
tlio other side of the place a man was 
lying, totally unconscious, upon a bench. 
And Oretchen, with her bonnet falling off, 
and her golden head gleaming in the wicked 
flare of the gas, with the tears gathered 
thick under her innocent eyelids, had got 
one arm round his neck, and with the other 
was dragging urgently at his hand. A 
bold, frowzy-looking woman, evidently just 
wakened out of a nap, was leaning on her 
elbows, and watching the scene, with in¬ 
difference, out of her half-shut eyes. 

“You’d better hurry him out of tliis, 
young miss,” she said, “ for it’s coming on 
shutlMg time, and we ain’t a going to be 
fined for such as he.” 

The poor child lifted up her face despair¬ 
ingly, and her lips parted as if to make 
some appeal. 

“ Gretchen !” I said, coming behind her. 
“ Good Heavens, Ghretchen ! run home, and 
leave the rest to me.” 

She looked up with a groat start and a 
sigh of relief. Never had I seen such a look 
of mingled joy and shame as quivered on 
her face when she saw mo standing by her. 

“Do what I bid you,” I added, almost 
sternly, for it was horrihle to see her there, 
with those tipsy men staring at her. She 
turned and fled away without speaking a 
word. And for the moment I felt a rap¬ 
ture which I can yet rccal, finding myself 
so trusted, so obeyed. 

It was a hard task, even to me, to bring 
the unconscious man home. I hailed a 
passing cart, a cart going for liay out away 
mto the sweet country, and gave the man 
some money for leave for Reginald Fairfax 
to lie across the planks, like a stricken 
bullock, till his cottage was reached, where 
Gretchen stood waiting at the door. He 
was laid down at his threshold, and the 
horses trotted off* again conntrywards in 
search of a wholosomer burden. And there 
wo stood, in the fair moonlight of the fresh 
spring night, Gretchen and I, with the 
creature that was unhappily her father, 
lying prone between us, a loathsome human 
shape, senseless and helpless. 

The younger girls were luckily in bed. 

“ Show me his room,” I said to Gretchen, 

“ and do you go away to the children till I 
come back again.” 

Once mor^she obeyed me without ques¬ 


tion, and I tasked all my stren^h to. 
take the huge man in my arms, and drag 
him up the E^airs. It was more than 1 
could do, ffor, after all, I was but a strip¬ 
ling. At a turn in the narrow riiairoase I 
was obliged to call for Gretchen to come 
and help me. She came, trembling, but 
helpful and quiet. Wo .got him plac^ on 
his bed, and returned together down to the 
sad little daily room below. 

And now I must go and leave her alone 
in this lonely house, with only the sleeping 
children, and that dreadful man up-stairs ! 
I took both her hands, and gazed yearn¬ 
ingly in her sweet scared eyes. She burst 
into wild weeping, not loud, but frantic. 
All her pent-up agonies wore set free un¬ 
awares. She shuddered, and moaned, and 
clung to my clasping arm. Her terror 
and misery let loose all my*lovo and pafs- 
sionate longing, 

“ Listen to me, my love,” I said; “ look 
up, and listen to mo. You are not to be 
afraid nor ashamed of an^ thing while I live. 
And you are not to grieve too much, or you 
will break my heart. I love you, Gretchen, 
and I have nothing in the wide world to love 
besides you. Gretchen, I will ask you by- 
and-bye to bo my wife. Could you be 
happy with me ?” 

Her sobs suddenly ceased, and she be¬ 
came quite still. After a minute’s waiting 
I raised the golden head that was bowed 
upon my arm, and turned up the tearful 
face and kissed it. 

“ Say you love me, Gretchen.” 

“ I do,” she said, simply, and hid her 
face again. 

“^od bless you, my darling. Now wo 
are plighted, are we not ?” 

She raised her head again. “ But-” 

she began, eagerly. 

“ I will listen to no buts,” I said. “ 1 
know what you would say. Remember 
how young we are. Seventeen and nine¬ 
teen can afford to wait.” 

Thus, after all, with our youth and our 
love, we wrought magic, and turned misery 
into joy. I was happier than any monarch, 
walking homeward in the moonlight of that 
fair spring night. 
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THE ROSE AND THE KEY. 


CnAT'TER U. DOCTOR MALKIN CONFERS. 

Abodt two hours hitcr, Maud •was walk¬ 
ing beyond the av Tiue, in that part of the 
grounds in Avhich, somO weeks before, Miss 
Max and old Mr. .i)a we had taken a little 
ramble tog oil ter. 

, Suddenly she lighted oii Do' tor Malkin, 

, -vndio was walking up the wooded path from 
the village. Maud saw that the quick 
eye of the doetor had seen her at the .same 
moment that she saw him. lie happened 
to be in a part of the path svhieh makes its 
way through a very si-uidowy bit of wood, 
and possibly the doch>r thought that lie 
might have been uuobscrved, for ho liesi- 
1 tilted lor a second, and she fancied was 
' about to evade the meeting by stepping 
quickly among the trees. But it was only 
a momentary thought, foi' lie would not of 
course allow the young lady to suppose 
that he shrank from a ixcognition. So, 
protending to look up fur a moment among 
the houghs of the tree under which he 
stood, in search of a bird or a squirrel, or 
some other animated illustration of that 
natural history which was one of his studies, 
ho resumed his walk toward her, affecting 
not to see her until he had approached 
more nearly; then raising his hat, with a 
surprised smile and a deferential inclina¬ 
tion, he quickened his pace, and, as ho 
reached her, observed on the weather and 
the beauty of the tints beginning to dis-, 
colour the summer foliage, and then men¬ 
tioned that he fancied he saw a kite, whose 
scicntitic name he also mentioned, among 
the boughs of a very dark tree, a little way 
off, but he was not quite sure. She was 
taking a rather solitary walk, he observed; 
how very much sho must miss her com¬ 


panion in BO many pleasant rambles—Miss 
Medwyn. What a charming old lady she is, 
so agreeable, and such exhilarating spirits! 

There was a sort of effort and embarrass¬ 
ment’in all this that was indefinable and 
unpleasant. If he had been half detected 
in a poaching expedition to snare the 
rabbits, or on any other lawle.8S design, he 
could scarcely have looked more really dis¬ 
concerted, and more anxious to appear at 
his ease. ' 

The doetor appeared to he made up for a 
journey; he had a vug and a muffler for the 
night air, still five or six hours away, across 
his arm, and carried his thin umbrella, in 
its black sinning case, in his hand, as well 
as a small black leather bag. A fly was to 
meet him at the hack gate of Roy don, and 
whereve r he was going ho wished to have 
a wortl with Lady Vernon before setting 
out on his travels. 

“ Lady Vernon was a little uneasy,” he. 
said, ‘‘ lest that attack of the young woman* 
at the gate-house should turn out to bo 
diphtheria, and 1 promised to see her and 
report, and I’m glad to say it is nothing of 
the kind. So, as I shan’t be home till to¬ 
morrow, I thought it best to look in to-day 
to set Lady Vernon’s mind at ease. Good¬ 
bye, Miss Vernon.” 

The doctor took his leave, as I have said; 
and Maud saw the shower of dotted sunlight 
as he strode on the path toward tlie Hall 
flying through the interstices of the leaves 
across the glazed black bag he carried, or, 
more softly, mottling his rag and his hat. 
She could not account for the slight awk¬ 
wardness that seemed to affect everything 
he said or did during those two or three 
minutes, and she observed that the pale gen¬ 
tleman with the long upper lip and short 
chin, smooth and blue, smiled more than 
■was necessary, and that the obliquity thnt 
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apoHod his reaJly fine eyoa was a good deal 
zn.«»re nsarkod than, usnal 

The doctor waa soons quite heyond her 
km; and pursued hianwny at a Brisk pace 
to the Itoaso;, whme. he was instantly ad- 
mitbad.’ te the HBrary. 

Hfe had thrown down liis mgs and other 
prepei’ty in the hall, and had merely his 
hat in his hand as he entered. 

Lady Verurin got up and took hi.s hand, 
and; smiled faintly and wearily, and, with a 
little sigh, said 

“"r did not think the time had aiiived. 
I'hasre had, as usual, some lottcra to write; 
bnt you ai-o punctual.” 

Slu) glanced at the old buhl Fi'cnoh clock 
over the chiranoy-picco. 

“ Sit down. Doctor Malkin; I have been 
thinking over what I said, and I don’t re¬ 
collect that I have anything very particular 
to add. There are only two things that 
occur to me to say: the first is, that T have 
quite made up my mind upon the main 
point; and the second is, that it must take 
place immediately. ” 

The doctor bowed, and his eyes re- 
ma.ined fixed on the table for a minute. 
The lady did not speak. She was also 
looking down, but with a little frown, and 
affectcHl to ho diligently arranging her 
letters one over the other. 

Doctor Malkin felt the obligation upon 
liim- to say something. 

“ It is ns well often—generally —I don’t 
SCO any ditriculiy; in fact, I know* tlierc 
can't be, unless it sbonld exist liurc,” bo 
said, in a low tone, speaking by fibs and 
starts. 

“There is none,” said Lady Vernon, 

! with a little irritation in her look and tone. 

I Perhaps she did not understand Doctor 
j Malkin’s alhictatiou of onibaiTfissment. “ I 
I have made a note of the day I now Avisb 
I to apjioint, and of my reason for greater 
promptitude ; I thought it would be more 
satisfactory to you to have ib iu that form.” 

“Thanks; it is so considerate,” said 
Doctor Malkin, taking the note she ch'oppcd. 
before him. • “I’ll just, if you allow me, 
run my eye over it.’’ 

lie opened it. It was not a very long 
memorandum. 

“ Perfectlj* clear,” be said, w*ben be bad 
read it through; “and I must say, your 
reason appears to mo a very pow*erful 
uno'—veiy.” 

“Air. Pembroke pamian is a very ad¬ 
mirable man,” said*Uie lady, after an in- 
torvul of silence. “ Ho was one of the 
most oloquout preachers I ever heard, and 


at^ num whose life was Tpore eloquent, still 
than bis> peeachuig, and be i» so abl^ so 
wise. I liffik-Ufions him, taken foE«ll in ail, 
aa one of worthies of Englaadif*' 

Lady Vernon had rairad her-dark, cold 
^es, and was looking, not ind^d at thoi 
doctor, but straight before her, to the wall, 
as she spoke this high moral testimony. 

“ He certainly is a most remarkaMe 
man,” said. Doctor Malkin. 

“ He is a benefiictor to the huixraai race,” 
md the, lady. “ When I think; of all tiio 
snficring he lias alleviated, andvtiiardespmr 
to which he has been the instasomont of 
admitting comfort and peacej I am justified 
in regarding, him, as I do, as tho minister 
and angel, of heaven. , I have boundless 
confidence in that good and able man.” 

Doctor Malkin acquiesced. 

“And I thank Heaven * there is such a 
person living, and in his peculiar position,” 
cojitinuod Lady Vernon. “ Will you be so 
good as to give him this note.” 

Doctor Malkin deferentially took the 
letter she banded him. 

“ It is a very happy reflection that my 
confidence, inevilable as it is, should hti 
placed in so sagacious and pious a man,” 
she added. 

“ He has certainly been a useful man,” 
said the doctor, still looking down on the 
envelope, with the address, the “ Rev. Pem¬ 
broke Damian, M.A.,” &c., in the clear 
and graceful hand of Lady Vernon, “and 
a most conscientious person—a truly re¬ 
ligious man. You, Lady Vernon, C!in speak 
with much more .nutliority than I upon 
that point; and, certainly, I will say, bis 
id^'as have boon iu advance of his time; bis 
has been a most influential mind, and in 
some points has led the opinion of his age.” 

“ I w'ould trust my lifi;, as I am ready to 
trust that which, you will s.ay, ought to bo 
dearer still to me, iu his hands,” said Lady 
Vernon. 

“ lie docs not quite take the leading 
part he did, you know,” said Doctor Malkin. 

“ For the last two or three years he has not 
done a very great deal.” 

“ That is a rather unpleasant piece of 
information, you must suppose, for me,” 
Lady Vernon said, with an angry flush. 

“ If I did not suppose it a little exagge¬ 
rated, I think I should almost hesitate.” 

Doctor Malkin know that the lady wished 
him to uudoi'stand that be had made a stupid 
spcc(;h. Ho had put his foot in it. He 
said h.astily: 

“You know ho is mo-st ably seconded. 
There is not a more brilliant man, perhaps, 
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living, as I have explained to yon, and— 
and, of course, I don’t mean that Mr. 
Damian has abdicated, or anything of the 
kind. Of course ho takes a very essential 
part, and is, in so tar as your interests and 
feelings are personally concerned, every¬ 
thing he ever was.” 

“ I have always assumed that to bo so,” 
said Lady Vernon, severely, “ and I should 
be obliged to yon, Doctor Malkin, if yon 
would report to me any such dereliction of 
duty on the part of Mr. Damian, should 
you find anything the least like it, which, 

I must tell yon frankly, I can’t suppose. I 
can’t credit it, because I know so much of 
him j his character is so perfectly upright, 
and he is in all respecte so consistent a 
Christian. I relied upon this, and upon 
his principal and actual responsibility.” 

The lady’s ‘eyes still flashed, and she 
spoke sharply. Doctor Malkin was thei’e- 
fore still uncomfortable. He saw, too late, 
that she possibly construed his words as 
Ofusting an undesirable responsibility upon 
her. Ho hastened, therefore, to reply. ’ 

“ But I am afraid. Lady Vernon, I must 
have failed to convey myself. meaning 
was, I assure you, very far from that. On 
the contrary, I believe Mr. Damian was 
never more vigorous in mind, or active in 
his habits. You may make your mind per¬ 
fectly easy upon that point. He deputes 
nothing—nothing, in fact, involving a re¬ 
sponsibility. I’m afraid I must have ex¬ 
pressed myself very clumsily indeed.” 

Lady Vernon did not care to discuss the 
point further. 

“ I need not tell you how much I liave 
.sufl’ored,” she said. “ It may come, vcey 
soon, all right again. Lot us hope the best. 

T hope, at least, it may not be very pro¬ 
tracted. You will return to-morrow ?” 

“ Yob, certainly; and if you please, Lady 
Vernon, 1 can call here at any hour that 
suits you boat, after I come back, and tell 
you what I have done. And T don’t antici¬ 
pate the slightest trouble.” 

“ It is better to come as early as you can, 
thank you. And there will be some trifling 
arrangements still to complete, which we 
can then talk over. You set out, I snpi 
pose, immediately on leaving this?” 

“Immediately,” said he. “I have a 
good way to go. I think I have very full* 
instructions now. Do you recollect any¬ 
thing more ?” 

“ No. The rest had better wait till to¬ 
morrow, and it is time. Doctor Malkin, I 
quite agree with you, that you were on 
your way. So I will say good-bye.” 


Lady Vernon gave her hand to Doctor 
Malkin, without a spiile, and ho was more 
than usually deferential and solemn as he 
took it. 

At the TOom door, Doctor Malkin recol¬ 
lected his accident^ meeting with Miss 
Vernon, and returned for a moment to 
mention the circumstance to Lady Vernon, 
as it had obliged him to allege a pretext 
for his visit to Boydon Hall. 

“Well,” said the lady, growing a little 
red, “ I should have preferred saying 
nothing. But it can’t be helped now. 
Where did you meet her ?” 

He told her. 

She looked down in momentary mis¬ 
giving—^thoughtful. But she had leaamed 
that Captain Vivian, who had undoubtedly 
driven through the town of Boydon the 
evening before, had left again for the sta¬ 
tion, and had gone away by train, and 
she was sure to hear more particularly in 
the morning about his movements from 
Mr. Dawe, to whom she had written a very 
agitated letter of inquiiy ahd alarm. 

She would take her, if possible, to the 
Tinterns next day, and somewhere else the 
day follow'ing, and keep her, should any 
uncertainty arise, out of the way of any 
further meeting with that perverse gentle¬ 
man. 

So Lady Vernon, recollecting tliat the 
silence had been rather long, said suddenly: 

“ 1 was thinking, I may tell you, as I 
have taken you so unreservedly into coun¬ 
cil, whether, under all circumstances, tlie 
grounds here arc quite a suitable place for 
Maud to take these solitary walks in.” 

“Well, as you say Lady Mardykes’ in¬ 
vitation was for Monday, she will be leav¬ 
ing this so soon, it is scarcely-” 

“ Well, 2 /es; we can talk of that to-mor¬ 
row, when we meet,” interrupted Lady 
Vernon. “ For the present, good-bye. Doc¬ 
tor Malkin.” 

So again giving hiip her hand, she and 
the doctor, who was not himself looking 
very well 'or very merry, made a second 
leave-taking, and he took his departure. 

His allusion to Maud’s departure on the 
Monday following was in the tone of her 
own very decided feeling. 

Lady Vernon was glad that Lady Mar- 
dykes had fixed so early a day for her 
daughter’s visit to Carsbrook. 

CnAI>TEE. Lll. MBBCY CBBSWE.LL. 

Next day an humble but unlooked-for 
visitor appeai’ed at Boydon Hall. 

Miss Vern'on, on returning in the after- 
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noon from her short walk to inquire at the 
gate-house for the sick girl, encountered 
the slim, dark figure of Latimer, her 
mother’s maid, in the hall. 

Latimer had evidently been hioking for 
her, for the demure angular figure which 
had been ero.ssing tlic hall toward the 
drawing-room as she entored, t urned sharp 
to the left, and .'ippi'onchcd her with a 
quick step, and making a little inclination 
before Maud, Lady Vernon’s maid said, in 
Jier low, diy tones: , i 

“ Please, miss, my lady desires me to 
miy that Mercy Creswcll, which you recol¬ 
lect her, perhaps, in the nursery long ago, 
being niece of old Mrs. Creswcll, that died 
here ivhen you was but a child, miss, has 
come here to see her ladyship and you, 
also, if you please.” 

“ I do remember her very well. I must 
have been a very little thing, I;alimer, 
when she went away.” 

“About six years old you was, mi.ss, 
when she left. Where will you please to 
SCO her ?” replied Latimer. 

“ Where is she now ?” 

“ In my lady’s morning room, please, 
miss. But you can see her, my'lady says, 
anywhere you please,” answered Latimer. 

“ Then I should like to see her quietly, 
if you would tell her to come to my dress¬ 
ing-room, and tell some otio to send Jones 
there, please, and I Avill go myself in two or 
three minutes to see her.” 

Latimer disappeared; and Maud in a 
minute more was running up the stairs to 
her room. 

Wo all lean a little fondly to the recollec¬ 
tions of childhood, especially those image.s 
of very early memory, from which chance 
has long widely separated us. 

But Maud could iiot get up any great 
interest in this partieuhii- woman, !Mcrcy 
Crcswell. She Avas, as Maud remembered 
her, a red-haired, stunted, freckled girl of 
perhaps some sixteen years; 2 )lump, and 
broad, and strong, with a cunning and 
false gaiety in licr fiit face, and who 
laughed a great deal, not pleasantly, but. 
rather maliciously, aud at untoward times. 

Maud had a remembrance of an occa¬ 
sional slap or pinch, now and then, slyly 
bestowed by this short, freckled, laughing 
young lady, Avho rather liked getting her 
into a scrape now and then, and who used 
in playful moods, when they were running 
about the rooms together, and no one by, 
to run her into a comer, hold her to the 
wall, and make ugly faces, with her nose 
almost touching Maud’s, till the child 


would scream with fright and anger; and 
then she would fall into shrieks of laughter, 
and hug and kiss her a little more roughly 
than was necessary, and after this some¬ 
what sore and uncomfortable rccouciliatiou, 
she would charge her—for the love she bore 
hei* OAvn, own poor little Mercy Creswcll, 
who would be sent away if she did, never 
more to dress her doll, or trundle her cart, 
or roll her ball for her—not to tell nurse, or 
nnr.ser3'-maid, or Miss Latimer, that they 
had had “ a falling out.” 

Her recollections of this early attendant 
and, under the rose, playmate, therefore, 
were not quite as sunny as they might he. 
Still they were connected with happier 
days, or what now seemed happier, than 
those which had come later; and perhaps if 
Mercy Crcswell was sometimes a disagree¬ 
able companion, it was to’ bo attributed, 
in gi’eat measure, to the boisterous, and 
sometimes mischievous, spiints of very early 
girlljood, 

^Vl^crl she reached her dressing-room, 
Maud Vemon beheld, for the first time, 
for fourteen years, this same Mercy Ores- 
wcll. 

Tiio interval had not imjiroved her por- 
.soual appearance. Short and square, with 
a. v(.‘ry fat, and rather flat face, mottled 
with A'cry large freckles, aud her red hair 
showing under her bonnet, she might have 
jjassed for a woman.of the age, at least, of 
Don Quixote’s housekeeper. No one could 
hn\'c supposed that her ago did not exceed 
thirty years. She smiled so ec.static’ally 
tha< she nearly shut u{> her cunning litUe 
eyc.s in rolls of fat wrinkle.s, while she 
bJ-nked them very fast, fis if tears were 
forcing their Avay from them ; of Avliieli, 

J don’t think, there Avas any other sign. 
She Avas not prepossessing; but Maud 
could not find it in her heart to repulse 
her Avhen whisking aside her green veil, 
she rose on tip-toe, put her short arms 
round Maud’s neck, and kissing her ener¬ 
getically, said: 

“Ye’ll excuse the liberty. Miss Maud 
dear, but it is such a time since yonr own- 
poor little Mercy has saw’d you. La! 
what a beautiful young lady you have 
growed up since then; Avell, to be sure, and 
me as small as ever. Well, la! it- is a 
queer- world, miss. I 'a bin in many a 
place since Roydon nursery. La, miss! 
do you mind tho big ball o’ rod leather, and 
the black man wiui the cymbals, and all 
the toys and trumpets, dollies and donkeys. 
Well, dearie me! so there was, wasn’t 
tlicre ? La ! and wo was great friends. 
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you and me, ye’ll excuse me saying so; 
and many a day’s play together we two 
lias had; and I thought I’d ’a heard o’ you 
married long ago, miss, but there’s time 
enough yet. ’Twill be a lord, nothing 
less, whenever he comes; bless him.” 

“ A nd you, Mercy, yon have not married 
yet ?” said Maud. 

. “ Me ? La bless ye! not I, by no means, 
miss. Oh, la! what would I be doin’ 
with a husband ? Oh, la ! no.” 

“ Well, as you say, there is time enough, 
Mercy; and what have you been doing 
ever since ?” 

“ Ija, miss ! I could not answer that in a 
week. I was at service, after leaving here, 
hrst with Lady Mardykes.” 

“ At Lady Mardykes’ ? I know her. I’m 
sure you had a pleasant time in her house ?” 
said Maud, eagerly. 

” That it w'as; no pleasanter, miss ; no 
end of groat folks there, and music, and 
fine clothes, and all ^orts, and play-acting, 
and dancing by night; and croquet and 
lawn billiards, and the like o’ that, all day ; 
or driving olF, with cold luncheons, to this 
place or that, nothing but gim d people, 
and all sorts of fun; high jinks, the gentle¬ 
men used tq call it.” 

“ I’m going there, to Cars brook, on 
Monday next,” said Maud, who was full of 
this visit. 

“ Well to be you, miss,” said Mercy 
Cresw’cll, looking down and coughing a 
little; “ and 1 would not wonder, miss, if I 
was to be there myself,” she added, look¬ 
ing up again, and screwing her mouth 
together, and drawing in her l^rcath 
through the circular t'rifice, while »he 
raised her eyebrows with a lackadaisical : 
ogle at the window. 

“ Oh ? Really ! Well, mind you must 
make me out if you. should,” said Maud, ; 

gnily- 

“ I’ll be sure to,” she answered, with one 
of her sly giggles. 

“ It is a great black-and-white house, very 
large, ain’t it ?” said Maud, smiling. 

“ La! How did ye find that out ?” 
Mercy Creswell continued, with the same 
inrcpressiblo giggle. 

“ You see I know more about it than 
you fancied,” continued Maud. It is 
ilirec stories high, and close nndoi the 
windows there is an old-fashioned flowei*- 
garden, with the croquet ground in the 
middle, and the lawn billiards and all that, 
and an old mulberry-tree growing in the 
middle of it; and it is surrounded on three 
sides by a tall hedge clipped like a wall, 


with here and there an arch cut through 
it, something like the yew cloisters behind 
the shield-room here, only very much 
larger.” 

“ Why, you niu.st ’a bin there, miss,” her 
visitor cried, half stifled with laughter. 

“ No, never; and there are over so many 
bedrooms, and more guests generally than 
yon could number—all kinds of great, and 
wise, and clever, and famous people.” 

As Maud proceeded, her short, fat 
visitor in her shawl and big bonnet was 
actually obliged to get up and stump about 
the room, so extravagant her laughter by 
degrees became. 

“You sec 1 know something about it,” 
continued Maud, laughing also. “ As you 
used to say to me, long ago, a little bird 
told me. But I shall soon bo there, I hope, 
to see for myself; and I believe every one 
is mode to feel quite at home there im¬ 
mediately ; and it is such a hospitable 
house, every one says. Your only difficulty 
is, how to get away; and, by-the-bye, do 
you know Doctor Antoinarchi ?” 

“ I ’a hoard of him once or twice,” 
screamed, Mercy Creswell, almost suffo¬ 
cated with laughter. 

“Now listen to me.. We have laughed 
enough,” said Maud. “ You mustn’t 
laugh. I can’t get you to tell me any¬ 
thing ; you do nothing hut laugh; and I 
really wished so much to hear about him. 
I and Miss Medwyn saw him at the Wy- 
mcring ball, and we were botli so curiou.s. 
Can you tell me anything about him ?” 

“ Not I, mi.ss.” 

“ Well, if you like, Jones shall make 
you a wager that ho >vill be there at the 
same time,” continued the young lady, a 
little puzzled by her fat friend’s irrepres¬ 
sible and continued screams of laughter, 
and beginning to feel the infection a little 
more herself; “ and the Spanish ambassa¬ 
dor; iie will bo there also.” 

“ Oh ! Oh, la ! Oh, miss, stop ! Oh, 
oh, oh, you’re a killing of me. I’m—I’m 
—I’m not able to—to—ob, la ! bn, ha, ba ! 
catch my breath.” And fat Mercy Cres¬ 
well, clinging to the corner of a wardrobe, 
actually shook with laughter till tears 
rolled plentifully down her big cheeks; 
and Maud, aird her maid Jones, who was 
nevertheless disgusted by the vulgar fami¬ 
liarity and noise of the clnm.sy Miss Cres¬ 
well, were drawn in in spite of themselves, 
and joined' at last vehemently and hila¬ 
riously in the chorus. 

■ “ Well, don’t mind me,” at last sobbed 
Miss Creswell, recovering slowly, “ I always 
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was one, ob, bo, lio ! that laughs at nothing. 
Ido; I’m as tired now, my dear—oh, ho, ho! 
—as if I ran up to the top o’ tiie fells of Gol¬ 
den Friars, and la! but that’s high enough ; 
but how did you hear all about it, so elcact. 
Miss Maud d«!ar ; where in the world-” 

“ 1 may as well tell you, then,” she an¬ 
swered, also rceov'ering. “ 1 heard every¬ 
thing about it from Miss Medwyn; yon 
must remember her very well. She has 
been there very often, and she, I know, will 
bo staying there at the same time that I 
am.” 

But at this moment Miss Mercy ex¬ 
perienced anotlier relapse, nearly as long 
and violent, every now and tlien, lialf- 
ai'ticulately, blurting out, in sobs and gasps 
amidst the screaming rouhtdos of her 
laughter: “Oh la! ha, ha! Miss Med—Med 
—oh, ho ! ho!—Medwyn—la ! ha, ha, ha! 
She’s so staid, she is—she’s so nice. La! 
ha, ha, lia !” and so on. 

When at length a lull came. Miss Ver¬ 
non, who was protected By its impertinence 
from any tendency to join in this last ex¬ 
plosion of her old under - nursery-maid’s 
merriment, said gravely; 

“ Mamma has not boon very well; she 
has been complaining of headache ; and 1 
think wo are making a good deal of noiso. 
I don’t know how far oil' it may be heard.” 

“ Well, dear Mi.ss Maud, I hope you ain’t 
olTended, miss; but, dearie me, 1 could 
not but laugh a bit, thinking of old Miss 
Medwyn among all tliem queen* dancers, 
and fiddlers, and princes, and play-actors, 
and flute-players; 1 hope you’ll hexouse 
tljo noise I'a made, soein’ 1 really could not 
help it, miss, by no chance. .1 know Lady 
Mardykos well; why shouldn’t 1, having 
lived in her service for a many years ? and 
a very great lady she is, and well liked, as 1 
well know; and her papa. Lord Warhamp- 
ton, a’most the greatest man in Engliuid; no 
wonder she should have all the highest in 
the land in her house, whenever she so 
pleases. Blit, la! ha, ha, ha ! It’s a queer 
world. Who’d ’a thought. There is sich 
queer thiiig.s happens.” 

'i'his time, her laughter was but au 
amused giggle, and she did not lose her 
command over it. 

“ Have you had luncheon ?” inquired 
Maud. 

“ I tliauk you, miss, hearty, in the ’ouse- 
keeper’s room, before I came up to see her 
ladyship,” answered short Miss Mercy, with 
a comfortable sigh, blowingher nose a little, 
and adjusting her big bonnet and old green 
veil, and smootbing her red tresses, while. 


still out of breath, she tried to recover the 
fatigues of her long fit of laughter. “ Well, 
Miss Maud dear, and how are ye? ’ in¬ 
quired Mercy, suddenly returning from gay 
to grave. 

“ Ob, very well, thanks; and so are you; 
and you haven’t married, you tell me, so you 
have nothing on earth to trouble you. I 
wish we were all like the trees, Mercy; they 
live very long and very happily, I dare 
say, longer, certainly, and more quietly 
than we do a great deal, and I don’t hear 
of any marrying or giving in marriage 
among them.” 

“ Hot they, not a bit; they're never 
married, and why should we, miss ? That’s 
a very wise saying,” acquiesced Mercy 
Creswell, very gravely looking at her. 

“ If you really think so,” said Maud, 
“you are a wise woman; I have been try¬ 
ing to eonvhice my maid Jones, but I’m 
afraid she is still rather in favour of the 
vulgar way of thinking.” 

“Well, miss, you’ll not find me so. I 
make my own clothes, miss, and 1 think 
my own thoughts,” said Mercy, with a wise 
nod. 

“ You arc a woman after -my own heart 
then,” said Maud, gaily. 

“And how are you, miss?” repeats 
Mercy Creswell. 

“ 1 told you I am very well, thanks,” 
.says Maud. 

“None o’ them headaches ymi used to 
have when you was a little thing?” 

“ Oil, no! 1 sometimes have a little 

nervous pain from cold over my eye; neu¬ 
ralgia they call it; but that is nothing, it 
neycr'contiimes very long.” 

“It never gets itdo your eye?” asked 
Mercy, staring steadily and gravely at the 
suspected organ, and screwing her lips to- 
getlier uneasily all the time. “ Thera pains, 
they say, sometimes begins in the eyes, 
miss.” 

Maud laughed. 

“ But Heaven only knows, as you say, 
mi.ss. I (hire say you are right, whatever 
you think; for every one knows best about 
their own pains. Sich is the will of Heaven 
—so wo leave them things to wiser heads, 
miss, and I’m sure where you’re going 
you’ll bo comfortable and amused.” 

“ If I’m not, Mercy, I shall be the first 
visitor at that pleasant house who ever had 
sucli a complaint to make.” , 

Mercy was suddenly veiy near exploding 
in a now fit of laughing, but she mastered it. 

“ Well, miss. I’ll be there, I think—not 
unlikely,” said Morey. 
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“ Aa a sfiryant ?” asked Miss Maud. 

“Well, as an attendant, I would say,” 
answered she. 

“Oh!” 

“ And if I am. I’ll be sure, I hope, to 
see you, miss, if you gives permission; and 
I’m sure I desires nothing but your ’ealth 
and’appiness, miss. Why should I? And 
I must be going now. Miss Maud. Good¬ 
bye to you, miss.” And again, but more 
solemnly, the idiort woman extended her 
thick arms, and rising to her toes, kissed 
Miss Vernon, and with a more ceremonious 
politeness, took her leave of “ Miss .Tones,” 
the lady’s-maid, who regarded her with a 
refined and polite disgust. 

So the squat figure of Miss Mercy Ores- 
well disappeared, and Maud, for a time, 
lost sight of that uncouth Temmder of old 
times and the Koydon nnrsery. 

* . 

NATIONAL OIIARACTERIETICS. 

Nothing is easier, if we are not very par¬ 
ticular ahont the accuracy of onr judgment, 
than to judge; and this ln)lds p od with 
■^ospect to nations no less tlian to indi¬ 
viduals. There is a tempting facility in 
providing oneseli', so to speak, with a 
sot of little mental pigeon-holes, in which 
we can stow away, neatly ticketed, our 
opinions concerning the several branches 
oI the great Jiunian family. W^e can pull 
out at pleasure the puppet that rcipresonts, 
say a Russian, and make him dance in most 
approved Muscovite fashion. There can 
be no mislako, for is he not a Rti.ssiati, and 
have Avo not had him in our catalogue, du^y ! 
classed and numbered, for many a day f 
So Avith our nearer neighbours, the French. 
Wo know all about the French. A French¬ 
man, as everybody is awai-e, is a being 
ligiit of heart and supple of spine, a sort of 
human butterfly', g.ay, polite, and I am 
afraid frivolous, all bows and grins, and 
good-bnmour. An Englishman, ah 1 he 
comes out of quite another sized pigeon¬ 
hole, and capei-s to a diffoi’ont and loss 
lively tune. He is a grotesque and eccen¬ 
tric personage, who invariably realises 
enormous fortunes Jjy exporting little pen¬ 
knives, who drinks raw rum, suffers Irom 
spleen, and has red wliiskers of fabnleus 
proportions. His wife and daughters still, 
in deliance of the tyranny of fashion, wear 
green veils and preposterous bonnets of 
Honstable straw, and have front-teeth of 
alarming length and prominence. 

The truth, often unwelcome, is, that a 


clear and sharp distinction between the 
qualities of different nations is from its 
nature hopeless. We cannot draAV a hard 
and fast line that shall rigidly separate, 
like a well-defined frontier, the characteris¬ 
tics of one group of nations from those of 
another. Black men and white, red men 
and brown, have so much in common that 
tlie points of resemblance very much out¬ 
number those of contrast. Not otily were 
there heroes before Agamemnon, but in 
far-away parts of tbo earth, and among 
races reputed barbarou.®, no doubt there 
existed in Homer’s days of eld as much 
valour, wisdom, and merciful self-restraint, 
as did honour to tho l)raveat and the wisest 
in that mcmomble leaguer before Troy. 
Still wo are not all alike, not stamped 
witli the Ayearisome uniformity of so many 
newly-minted shillings. Men and AVomeTi 
are really as various as the coins in some 
numismalist’s collection, where in the same 
drawers lie the antique doubloon, tho 
“broad piece,” so’many pieces of W'hioh 
buccaneering Drake brought home to 
I’lymouth, and tho glossy napoleon, where 
the Spaiiisli gold ounce, or the massive 
inohur of Mogul coinage, jostles the oblong 
gold itzebuos of Japan, or the queer Avhite 
platinum eagles, Avorth ever so many roubles 
apiece, Avhicli boar the stamp of the Czar 
Nicholas. There aro subtle distinctions, 
AA'orth rcmernbcririg, between tho iiduibi- 
tants of different provinces. There aro 
more salient features in tho national cha¬ 
racter of those whom alien speech and 
creed, whom seas and mountains, keep 
asunder. 

There is one great difficulty which per- 
]ietually starts up in our path wlicn wc 
Avould take sto(!k, as it were, honestly .and 
fairly, of AvJiat belongs to otir neighl>ours. 
Tho new-comer, Avhose sense of the differ¬ 
ence between wliat ho has left and what he 
has found is relatively vciy ranch keenei* 
than t hat of the old resident,, is of necessity 
obliged to rely on meagre evidence. The 
old joke of the English traveller at Lille, 
who, seeing a red-haired girl from tho 
Hotel do la Poste come forth witli lantera 
and a feed of oats for his horses, forthwith 
pencilled down in his note-book that all the 
women of Lille had red hair, conveyed, at 
any rate, a half-trnth. Jones has a capital 
dinner at a mountain inn somewhere iiA 
Tyro!; his bill is low; the Fraiilein kisses 
his hand in acknowledgment of the splen¬ 
did largesse of a zwanziger; the comely, 
kind-eyed landlady helps him t® buckle on 
his knapsaok; the hearty, bluff landka^d 
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walks half an hour beside him, over the 
uplands, to guide him into the right road ; 
and ever after Jones will swear to all 
Little Pedlington that all Germans, and 
more especially Tyrolcrs, are angels. But 
what says Robinson when he gets back to 
Stoke Pogis ? TTis experiences have not, 
perhaps, been so agreeable as those of his 
brother, who went further afield. It is true, 
no doubt, that Robinson was scandalously 
cheated—of one franc nine sous—at that 
villanous French refreshment room at the 
Sansnom Junction. The waiter was a 
I'ogue, the dam'e du comptoir not guiltless, 
and the sworn interpreter conveniently 
deaf to the complaint of the Briton. But 
still, my dear Robinson, fourtoenpence-half- 
poimy was no such mighty loss, and you 
need scarcely include the whole Gallic race 
in one sweeping condemnation as con¬ 
founded chcat.s because of that peccadillo 
on the part of a licensed libertine in a white 
apron. 

But the first delightful impressions after 
a neophyte’s plunge into foreign parts, the 
early bloom on the peach, the dew on the 
rosebud, can never be replaced. It is that 
which makes Calais so deliciously French ; 
Calais advisedly, for the ill-fated voyager, 
who first sots foot on continental earth at 
Boulogne, will never have photoOTn.phcd 
on his memory the same picture ofl^’rench 
• provincial life. 'J'hackeray was right when 
j ho said that a man who wished to under- 
stiuid France should come to Calais in a 
yiieht, stay for a day, and then go away 
for ever. The ephemeral sightseer should 
I he an educat^'d man, of course, well up 
I in his Sterne, able to pass a competitive 
t'xamination as to the meek Franciscan 
I monk, and Ijafleur, and the over-ready 
j snuff'-hox of *1110 Scmtimontal One. He 
j should know all about King Edward and 
! Queen Philippa, and the picturesque hos- 
! tages in clean white shirts, with halters 
round their aldermanic necks, who figure 
the most conspicuously in the local annals. 
Tie ought, also, to bo tolerably well 
grounded in the statistics of French rural 
I life, to he aware that the gentleman in a 
1 green coat, with a white umbrella and a 
straw hat, and the tiniest snipping of red 
libhon at his button-hole, is a landed pro¬ 
prietor, mayor of his village, and member 
of the general council, while Jean and 
I’ierre, whistling as they load the cart, arc 
not hired labourers—^for look at the black 
velvet hunting-caps they wear, and the 
gold watda which one of them praduces 
from beneath his blouse—but the sons of a 
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farmer as rich as many who, in England, 
ride to hounds, and enter a horse for 
the Welter Stakes. Those are genuine 
labourers yonder in the sabots, and with 
blouses not so clean, and the fishermen, 
with gold rings in their ears, and long 
boots, sodden with sea-water, and the stout 
young woman, in the round-eared cap and 
the purple woollen stockings, and the 
postilion, limping in stiff boots, with rusty 
spurs and jacket, heavy with worsted fringe 
and crimson tassels—all these are poor 
enough, and, should they be ill to-morrow, 
have little but the hospital to break their 
fall into the abyss of want. 

Yet this is not what Englishmen call 
Finance, not what the gentlemen from the 
United States—and still more the ladies— 
call Franco; not what contents the dandy, 
wrapped in sables, and sfwoqping swiftly 
down by express from St. Petersburg, or 
the ardent-eyed Brazilian who jumps from 
the steamer’s gangway on the pier at 
Havre, as eager to squander the heavy 
lump of dollars ho has brought with him, 
as ever was one of the pirate sailors, whom 
Bishop Dampier tells us about, to fling 
away the ill-gotten csish made by slicaring 
the Dons of their golden fleece. Paris has 
been pronounced, on high authority, to bo 
France. But Paris cannot be taken in and 
possessed at a glance as smaller places can, 
and it is, or, alas! was, besides by far too 
cosmopolitan to offer those strongly marked 
national features, which the eye of a new 
acquaintance catches so readily. Too much 
friction is' certain to smooth away those 
salient corueT's and sharp angles of the popu- 
l^,r charaettT. It is in remote regions and 
nooks (liflicult of access that tlic finest 
specimens are to be found. In hilly dis¬ 
tricts, for instance, not as yet overrun by 
the invading army of tourists, the natives 
will commonly bo found to be intensely 
national. How very Higb-Dutch, by way 
of an example, is the sunburnt peasant of 
the Bavarian higblaiids, while in the more 
unfrequented cantons of Switzerland there 
are actually Swiss who might bo esteemed 
worthy countryinon of the mythic Tell and 
the real Melcthal, bluff dalesmen iittorly 
uixlike the population of waiters and 
voituriors whom liasty travellers are pi*one 
to consider as representative Helvetians. 
Locomotion, in fact, the hurried, general, 
and indiscriminate rusliing in shoals, whei’- 
•ever the steam-horse can whirl along, is 
an unsparing leveller of the old land¬ 
marks. Manners and customs, wants and 
prices, very soon become assimilated to 
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some tmiform standard. There was no 
doubt a time, not so very far distant, when 
the differences between nations were more 
perceptible than they now are. Thus the 
Frenchman of Shakespeare is very much 
the same as the Frenchman of Hogarth, as 
the lean, keen-featured, mercurial Gaul, 
easily irritated,' as easily appeased, of 
whom we used to see so much in old cari¬ 
catures. There was something lovable in 
that obsolete Frenchman of the eighteenth 
century, something of chivalry withal, a 
faint suggestion of Don Quixote nal.uralised 
on the banks of the Seine, and with a most 
un-Castilian taste for dancing and fiddling. 
Now and then, but very .seldom, we may 
still chance upon a survivor of this extinct 
generation, some Spare little man, with a 
grey head and a long chin, who smirks and 
bows as if he were some Gallic Rip Van 
Winkle, newly awakened from a slumber 
that began when Louis the Fifteenth was 
king. So, also, with the accepted type of 
our own insular character. John Bull, 
with his top boots and flapped pockets, his 
sturdy self-conceit and his indomitable ob¬ 
stinacy, was probably no such vpr_; extra¬ 
vagant conception when Gilray’s pencil was 
in savage activity. Minor copies of the 
groat original might be seen in the boxes of 
every tavern, or making their way with 
square-toed tread along the greasy pave- 
i' ment oT London streets. It was a time 
when wo were blatantly and boastfully 
[patriotic; the pm-iod of broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned hats, of beef, punch, and a 
soit of practical pliarisaism which made 
us incessantly congratulate ourselves that 
we were not as the benighted foreigner^ 
were. 

Thrift is so much of an heir-loom with 
some nations, and a prudent propensity 
. to save is so intimately interwoven in their 
natures, that on this point, at any rate, 
there appears to be a radical difference 
between them and their neighbours. Per¬ 
haps of all iwces the most thrifty, em¬ 
ploying the word in its true sense, are the 
Chinese and the Hindoos. Thrift is a word 
of very wide interpretation. It does not 
mean, as the root principle and guiding 
star of those whoso beacon it is, mere 
stoical abnegation of the good things of 
life. The essence of true thrift is to make ’ 
the most out of such material as comes to 
hand; to waste nothing, to toss away 
nothing, not to neglect what might be . 
valuable adjuncts to the essentials of our 
sustenance, to be careful, thoughtful ma¬ 
nagers of whatever wo have te manage. 


The two great Eastern races arc our 
masters in this respect. They hare so very 
many months to feed, tliat they must hus¬ 
band all their resources. Every spoonful of 
rice, whether produced by the garden cul¬ 
ture of China, or by the ruder tillage of 
India, is eagerly snatched at; every onion, 
every gourd, is pressed into the service ot 
man. Instead of bird’s-nesting, the urchins 
of the hamlet catch small fish, or gather 
roots and berries. The large and constant 
demand for food stimulates its supply to 
the highest pitch. Waste and lavishnesSr 
except on the occasion of a wedding-feast 
or of some red letter day in tho Buddhist 
or Brahminical calendar, are unknown. To 
a Hindoo audience in particular, fhe parable 
of Dives and Lazarus would not come homo 
as an illustration of familiar every-day life. 
The rich man of their experience does not 
care to fare sumptuously every day. He 
may be, and probably is, a mighty mer¬ 
chant prince and colossal money-lender. 
His villa at Garden Roach, or his mansion 
in Benares, very likely swarms with mis¬ 
cellaneous dependants, and the costliest 
London-made furniture may encumber his 
ill-arranged "saloons. Yet this Baboo, who 
annually defrauds the Indian income-tax 
collectors to an extent which surpasses all 
the evasions of the British shnlHcr, and 
whose whim it sometimes is to offer to tho 
upper ten hundred of local European so¬ 
ciety balls of unparalleled splendour, is any¬ 
thing but self-indulgent. Those who par¬ 
take of his grandiose hospitality seldom 
care to think, in tho midst of those floods 
of iced champagne, and tables piled with 
every dainty, how very sparely and plainly 
I their entertainer is contented to subsist. A 
handful of rice, and a few yards of cotton 
cloth, are his simple requirements in the 
way of food .and raiment. His poorest 
servants and hangers-on are as delicately 
nourished as he, their master and lord. 
They have pulse and vegetable curry, a 
little oil wherewith to anoint themselves, a 
little ghee and a pinch of salt, and so has 
the founder of the feast. The Dives of 
Bengal lives almost as temperately as an 
anchorite. The Pole is a born prodigal. 
Thrift, in his eyes, is something ignoble, 
and saving a mark of meanness. Ho will 
feast and glitter to-day, at the risk of lay¬ 
ing up for himsolf a succession of hungry 
and miserable morrows. But then he has 
iiopo. That bright illusive residuuih at 
the bottom of Pandora’s box of horrors has 
been thoroughly domiciled in poor Poland. 
The whole gifted nation, so clever and so 
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indolent, so ■winning of manner, and so un- j 
stable of purpose, seems always possessed ■ 
by a Mica-wborisli fancy that something de¬ 
lightful is about to turn up. Never mind 
mortgages and debt, never mind tbe bad 
husbandly that kcejis tho soil sterile, or 
tlie lack of foroUionglit which fills the pas¬ 
tures with stunted cattle and raw-honed, 
ragged sheep; what, matter if the peasant 
bo over head and oars in the hooks of the 
Jewish brandy - .seller, and if every roof 
ho rninou.s and every field weed-grown. 
Something is sure to hapjien. A salt mine 
will he found, perhaps, or a factory will be 
built, or a war will come that will clear off 
old .scores, and fill our purses in some in¬ 
explicably convenient way; so let U.S have 
out the crazy old oan'iago, and tho shaggy, 
half-broken horses, and dn'vo along tho 
sandy roads to somebody’s chateau, that 
we may dine, and dance, and conjure dull 
care away by the potent charms of generous 
Hungarian wine, and the wild Magyar 
waltz. Tho Poland of our day must be 
in Bomo resj)ects voiy like the Ireland of 
tho Edgeworths. 

Porha])s tho heavy Dutchman, tho 
gennine, pipe-smoking, ponderous Hol¬ 
lander, so slow of speech and of thought, 
so voluminously attired, and with such a 
taste for vegetating among tho flowers, and 
wooden lions, and gaudily painted summer- j 
houses of tho garden on Ihe hank of a 
sluggish canal, may once have existed elsc- 
whei-o than iti the imagijiation of satirical 
novelists. But wo cannot find liim in tho 
flesh, if we scour the Netherlands from 
Flushing to l.ho remotest hamlet of Fries¬ 
land. He and his gorgeous tulips, his fat 
fromv, and his plump and silent daughters, 
have passed away like a dull dream, and 
the Dutchmen and Dutchwomen of tho 
present day appear to an unprejudiced eye 
to ho as lively, active, aud well-propoidioued 
a race as any in Europe. There are changes 
elsewhere. Disgusted tomusts return from 
Ireland, grumbling at the absence of that 
picturesque poverty and wild spirit of fun 
that they had gone prepared for. Paddy, 
they complain, is not the tattered jester 
they expected him to turn out. Com¬ 
fort, it seems, spoils the sparkle of the 
Celtic -wit, and oven the carmen of Dublin 
have lost the traditionary art of keeping a 
strange fare in a roar of laughter by their 
powers of I'cpartee. It is possible, in those 
degenerate- days, to travel through, Clare 
or Kerry without being mnch more amused 
than if the jaunt were made in Suffolk or 

Lanotehire. The native drollery of the 
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people is fast becoming a tradition, belong¬ 
ing to the barbaroTiB old times that, have 
now happily phased away. 

It is not only to the west of St. George’s 
Channel that freedom and material pro¬ 
sperity prove capable, among other results, 
of sobering the exuberant spirits of a 
people. No ono who knew Italy in the 
former epoch of division and misrule, could 
fail to be struck with the change that has 
come over the popular temper since then,. 
The old-world Italian, the cringing, merry, 
affectionate fellow with whom you could 
never be seriously angry, be his shortcom¬ 
ings what they might, is likely soon to be 
as extinct as the dodo. His was not by any 
means a high standard of moral worth, but 
his good-nature was so genuine, and liis 
pantomime so eloquent, that yon loved him 
even when ho cheated you. His faults, 
you felt, were those which were in a manner 
forced upon him by the abuses of the bad 
government under which he was reared. 
When e'vory official, from the judge on the 
bench to the pettiest agent of the prince’s 
little custom-house, was openly and noto¬ 
riously venal, when small tyranny and 
vexatiou.s restrictions made up tho whole 
theory of government, and no business 
went on without bribes, and fines, and flat¬ 
tery, and extortion, it not wonderful 
that poor Beppo should try a little trickery 
on his own account sometimes. All that is 
altered now, and Italy is united and free, 
and moderately thriving, hut her children 
are perhap.s not so kind or so polisliod as' 
when the long columns of white-coated 
Austi’ians used to raise the dust along tho 
^milian Way, and whon every day or two 
of travel brought the pilgrim face to face 
with the striped posts that indicated a new 
frontier, and a harpy host of doganieri and 
policemen. 

The colonising instinct is often said to 
be one main point in which the Teutonic 
nations, English, Dutch, and Germans, 
differ from the Romanee races of Southern 
Europe’. Yet when wo consider that the 
Spaniards overran and ropeopled Mexieo 
and Peru, and that an immense proportion 
of the United States, with the whole 
Dominion of Canada, once belonged to the 
French cro'wn, the argument is hardly 
tenable. It would be more accurate to say 
that the spirit which once prompted the 
French and Spaniards to take possession 
of the waste places of the earth is worn out; 
or has changed its aims for others. In our 
own case; in spite of the steady flow of 
emigration from our shores to the landa^of 
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promise that lie beyond the ocean, we are 
oBtstrippod by the Germans, who pour into 
America in fast increasing numbers, while 
the Irish haye learned to overcome the 
strong local attachment which for centuries 
made them as stay-at-home a people as any 
in Christendom. The grossest improba¬ 
bility that could once have been suggested 
was a Chinese emigration to the New World. 
It seemed inconceivable that a people whose 
civilisation was all-sufficient in its own 
idea, and that hold foreignera and foreign 
countries in contempt, should suddenly 
bpgiu to export labour, and that, too, in 
deliarioo of every discouragement and diffi¬ 
culty. The coolies who come to compote, 
in America and in Australia, with wliite 
workens, have merits of their own. They 
toil hard, are civil and intelligent subordi¬ 
nates, learn with surprising facility, accept 
low wag'cs, and live and save where not 
oven thrifty Han? from the Fatherland 
could pick up more than a bare subsistence. 
It seems hard on John Chinaman when 
wrathful mobs of Irish navvies or English 
gold-diggers assail his camp with stones 
and bludgeons, cudgel bis unlucKy slioul- 
nors, shear off his doomed pigiail, and 
drive him with ignominy fronj the scene of 
his labours, merely for the original sin of 
being a Chinaman. But cerluin ugly ex¬ 
periences in Java, Malacca, and Peru have 
proved that the convenient Chinese, like 
fire, is a good servant but a bad master, 
and that, however meekly he may begin, he 
grows dangerous when his yellow country¬ 
men, affiliated to the same secret society, 
and with the same feline propensity to let 
the claws peep forth from the velvet, out¬ 
number the wliito inhabitants of a country. 

That mountaineers are greedy for money 
is a fact that few ©f those who have roamed 
among Pyrenean peaks or crossed Alpine 
passes will be inclined to dispute. The 
conditions of their existence are so severe 
as to palliate, if not to excuse, this exces¬ 
sive love of gain. To the inhabitants of 
the higher Alpine valleys, for example, the 
battle of life is no courtly tournament, Wt 
a fierce wrestle with the ever-present foes 
of cold and hunger. The wolf is so very 
near'those humble doors of theirs, that wo 
may pardon the poor herdsmen, if they 
show themselves somewhat grasping in 
their dealings with those who visit their 
bleak glens. Theirs is but a short summer, 
and a sorry harvest of dwarf oats and 
pigmy barley, even if the straggling com 
can be persuaded to ripen at ali so near to 
the flower-bordered edge of the great green- 


blue glacier. Their cows must graze fast, 
and their milkmaids bo active in chocse- 
niaking while the sun shines and the sweet 
herbage is plentiful, for always by night 
the warning chill is in tho thin atmosphere, 
telling of the long dark winter soon to re¬ 
turn. And thou in comes winter, like a 
conquering king, with all the dread accom¬ 
paniments of hail and whirlwind, with the 
hollow- roar of the descending avalanche 
and the blinding fury of the tonrmente, 
and the land is locked and silent in tho 
bands of ice and snow. Add to this that 
the mountain pca.sant finds warm clothing 
and fuel both scarce and dear, that every 
cart-load or mnlo-load of firewood has to be 
brought with paintul toil from the lower 
country, and all garments bought at the 
distant market-town, and it is no longer a 
source of surprise that Uri, Sehwytz, and 
Unterwalden should have supplied the 
sternest and most unscrupulous mercenaries 
that ever fought for hire and plunder 
during the mcdiajval wars of France and 
Italy. Tho hardy hirelings from Andermatt 
or (Irindelwald knew by bitter experience 
tbe value of lowland gold. 

The national character of tho Jews has 
uiujnostioiiably undergone more than one 
great change, the first of which dates from 
the end of tile Babylonish captivity. Before 
that great event the Hebrew race bad mani¬ 
fested a fickle but passionate admiration for 
foreigners and foreign fashions. There were 
Byromaniacs among the Jews'of Solomon’s 
reign, as there have been Anglomaniacs 
among tho French. Their bravest captains 
disregarded tho law of Moses, that they 
might ride to war on horseback, like the 
mounted chieftains of Moab and the cavalry 
of Egypt. All the fire of the prophetic 
zeal, and all the rigours of the judge, could 
not prevent the smoke of sacrifice from 
rising from the idolatrous hiil-altars. It was 
in vain that the axe was laid to tho stems 
of tho sacred groves of Anti-Lebanon, for 
fre.sh sites wore found, high up in the 
mountains, where the dark worship of 
Astarto and of Moloch, perhaps of Isis as 
well, might bo practised under the guid¬ 
ance of heathen priests. There was a con¬ 
tinual struggle between the true and 
staunoh supporters of their forefatherts’ 
creed and the light and frivolous multitude 
who wore drawn towards tho splendid 
paganism that hemmed in tho frontiers of 
Israel. 

A more remarkable and enduring change 
than that which followed the rebuilding of 
the Temple has never been chronicled, with 
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reference lo the conscienee and temper of 
any poo 2 )lo. Henceforth the Jew was altered 
indeed. The old hankering after alien ways, 
tlie old preference for innovation.^, had been 
replaced by the deepest patriotism and the 
most single-minded cleaving to the national 
religion that the world has ever seen. It 
was not alone the foi’cign faith that was 
abhorred, hut the foreigner as well. Those 
grim zealots who died by their own swords 
in the rock fortre.ss of Massala, first slay¬ 
ing their wives and children that the Ro¬ 
mans might triumph over none but the 
dead, those frantic mutineers who long 
after the fall of Jerusalem and the disper¬ 
sion of the people, perpetrated the hideous 
massacre of harmless Greeks at Cyprus, 
seem of quite another stock from the 
novelty-loving Jews who, in the days of 
the caidy kings, found an indomitable zest 
in every new superstition from Memphis or 
J ’almyiu.. Then comes yet another develop¬ 
ment of the national character, when, 
wearied of resistance and crushed by per¬ 
secution, the Jews became what Christen¬ 
dom has known them, patient, shrewd, 
quiet traflSekers, living in the midst of com¬ 
munities from which they were still severed 
by the impassable barriers of religion and 
of caste, useful to, but not identical with, 
the races that alternately tolerated and 
oppressed them. In a degree, but a very 
minor degree, the Armenian and the Parsoo 
resemble the Jew in his more modern type. 
They, too, ar'e broken nations, with a feith 
lo which they cling tenaciously, but with¬ 
out a home, and they, as well as the Jews 
of these last days, show signs of a hearty 
assumption of the political nationality of 
the countries which pei’niit them to take 
upon themselves the duties of citizenship. 
The Dutch or Italian speaking Jew of a 
hundred and seventy years since, newly 
re-admitted into the England from which 
King Edward had driven him at tlio re¬ 
quest of the burghers of London, would 
have been incredulous of the assertion tliat 
his descendants could ever learn to look on 
Britain as anything but a perching place. 
The Parsce of Aurungzebo’s reign could 
never htivc dreamed that scats in the 
council of India, and pos-siblc baronetcies, 
coiAd be offered to his remote progeny, 
and still loss that they should be willingly 
accepted. „ The moral of the old fable has 
been n^pwed in the case of these wander¬ 
ing and the sunshine of prosperity 

has |»reTailed with the traveller who 
wru^d his cloak the tighter about him 
wpm the tempest raged the wildest. 


The negro has altered less, perhaps, 
whether mentally or physically, within the 
historical epoch, than any other equally 
numerous section of the human race. We 
see his portraiture on the painted monu¬ 
ments of Egypt, and we recognise it at a 
glance. Wnat the ancient travellers, the 
Greek and Arab chroniclers, found him, we 
find him still, with the same easy good 
temper, the same indolent indifference to 
the brain-breaking problems that rouse 
his white brethren to so much feverish 
activity, and the same childlike aptitude 
for being quickly elated or quickly de¬ 
pressed. Those who know the black man 
best, and who have learned to be fond of him, 
are often the least sanguine respecting his 
ultimate future. It is thrift, forethought, 
the power and the will to provide for the 
future, that are most deficient in poor 
Quashee’s often amiable disposition. A.h 
matters unfortunately stand, the black 
race, diminishing but too fast even in Africa, 
is dwindling still more rapidly in North 
America, as the forthcoming census of the 
United States will prove with the ghastly 
distinctness of figures. Yet that the 
genuine negro, under favourable circum¬ 
stances, can work, save, and prosper, the 
instance of Barbadoes will suffice to show. 


MY PICTUEES. 

Thky gleam upon me from the silent vails. 

Those mute companions of my darkened life. 

Within, the fitful firelight leaps and falls ; 

Without, the March winds meet in stormy strife. 

Over the dazzling page the strained eyes ache. 

The pen drops listless from the weary hand, 

The spirits of my pictures slowly wake, 
dnd wrapt in memory's halo, round me stand. 

There the wild waves crash on the rocky beach; 

I gaze upon them till I hear onco more 

The thunder music on the hollow reach, 

E’en as we listened, lingering on the shore; 

Here, through the country hush 1 hear the swell, 

1 breathe the sea’s keen breath through land-locked 
air. 

And see the feathery spray I love so well. 

Light ’mid the heather on the headland there. 

That battle scene! 1 recollect we bent, 

To read its tale in Froissart’s roll of glory ; 

Gathering the bright accessories that lend 
The flash and gutter to ohivalric sto^. 

There, through the bleak east wind, and Xsmdon smoko. 
Ho brought the eastern tint, the crimson quiver. 

As, picturing the scenee of which he spoke, 

He drew yon long low banks and mighty river. 

There float the angels, each seraphic face 
In calm reproving sweetness, stilling woe; 

There smile the woodland paths our stops would traeo. 
In the old happy time, so long ago. 

And there, the Teaming sorrow to beguile. 

From tho chill mists that round my vigil rise, 

1 see our boy’s bright curls and joyous smile, 

The wistful beauty of our girPs blue eyes. 
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Oh, HeaveO'Sent art! Death’i icy shadow rests, 

On Nature’s spring-like smile and kindred love, 
Only Art’s Toice its mighty power attests, 

Still memory’s pulse ana memory’s life to prove. 
Ifet from his pictures breathes the olden charm, 
Speaking the bliss that was—that ret shall be. 
When eartli, and life, and Tfrief, and loss, and harm, 
Fade in the full glow of eternity. 


OSSIAN OR NO OSSTAN ? 

Was tht re ever such a person as Ossian, 
the Celtic Homer, the blind bal’d of the 
Gaol, who is suppo.sod to have lived and 
sung, loved and suffered, fourteen or fifteen 
huiidi'ed years ago ? If there were no 
such person, arc the poems attributed to 
him ancient or modern? And, whether 
ancient or modern, is there any clue to the 
authorship ? Such are the questions which 
began to be asked in the literary world 
more than a hundred years .ago, which were 
•^iiscuR.sed for nior^han forty years with a 
bitterness seldom equalled in literary coii- 
ti’oversy, and wliich even now arc involved 
in doubt and uncertainty. The recent 
publication, under the auspices of the Mai- 
quis of Bute, of a luxurious edition these 
famous compositions in the original Gaelic, 
with a now and literal prose translation, 
by the Reverend Archibald Clerk, of Kil- 
mallle, has revived the long-dormant in¬ 
terest in the subject. For the benefit of 
those readers who never heard of the 
i acrimonious squabbles of our grandfathers 
I over the name, genius, and authenticity of 
Ossian, or of tliose who having hoard, h,ave 
unconsciously idlowcd their judgment to bo 
swayed by the ruthless or incredulous critics 
of the Johu.sonian era, it may bo useful to 
recapitulate the facts, and try to solve this 
literary problem 's^h the aid of- the new 
lights that time has thrown over it. 

In the year 1759, a young gentleman, 
Mr. Graham, of Balgowan, afterwards the 
celebrated general. Lord Lynodoch, was 
residing at Moflat with his tutor, one James 
Maepherson, then in his twenty-first year. 
The tutor had some knowledge of the 
Gaelic language, and considered himself a 
poet, as is the habit of clever young men 
of literary ambition, though ho was but a 
writer of verses which bore but small traces 
of poetic genius. Among the visitors to 
Moffat in the summer was John Home', 
author of the tragedy of Douglas, which 
held, for a considerable period, a creditable 
. possession of the stage. He had previously 
enjoyed the acquaintance of Mr. Graham, 
and made that of his tutor on this occasion. 
Home had heard from Professor Adam 


Ferguson, of Edinburgh, that tlic people of 
the Highlands possessed a poetry of their 
own, of a very high order, which had been 
handed down orally from generatioji to 
generation for hundreds of years. Mac- || 
pherson coi’roborated this statement, and j! 
explained that he had a few such pieces in j; 
his possession. Mr. Home prevailed upon ; 
him, not without difficulty, to ti’anslatc ij 
them into English, Maepherson rofnsing at jj 
first, on the ploii of his literary inability to 
do justice to their beauty. Mr. Homo took ; | 
these translnlions back to Edinburgh, and M 
submitted them to Professor Adam Per- ji 
guson, Doctor Robertson, the liistorian, and j 
Doctoi’ Hugh Blair, the eminent critic and ; 
divine. The.so gentlemen all agreed in I 
their commendation, and expressed their | 
surprise at the existence of such literary 
treasures, among a people supposed to be 
so unlettered as the Highlanders. Doctor 
Blair was more especially excited to ad¬ 
miration, and put himself into communi¬ 
cation with Maepherson, ui’ging him to ; 
note down from recitation as many of these 
fast-perishing poems as he could recover 
from the popular voice, and to translate 
them into English, promising that he would 
introduce tliem to the British public, witli 
the whole weight of his influence and 
authority. Maepherson had published a 1 
poem of his own, entitled the Highlander, 
a very mediocre composition even for that 
Jige of mediocrity and false taste in poetry, 
and a few ballads and Ip’ical pieces, of 
which one entitled the Cave was recog¬ 
nised as the best. The opening stanza 
of this composition will be a sufficient 
specimen of his powers : 

The wind is up, the field is bore, 

Some hermit leads me to his cell. 

Where Contemplation, lovely fair, 

^ With blessed Content has chose to dwell. 

Tlie late Douglas Jcrrold once assorted 
that what was called poetry was really 
divisible into three different kinds of com¬ 
position—poetry, verse, and worse. Hod 
lie been called upon to pronounce judg¬ 
ment upon Maepherson’s poems, be would 
have included them in the thii’d category. 
Maepherson himself seems to have come 
to the conclusion, even at this early period 
of his career, that though an ardent ad¬ 
mirer of poetry, and eminently fitted to 
appreciate poetry in others, ho ivas neither 
a boi’n poet nor likely to bo converted into 
one by culture. He constantly expressed 
to Doctor Blair bis inability to do justice 
to the Gaelic originals, and his doubts 
whether the public would receive favour- 
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ably Jmy compositions in a style and on 
subjects so diU'ercnt from those of modern 
poetry. Ultimately, however, and mainly 
owing to the zeal of Doctor Blair, he nn- 
dertoot the task, and a few of the poems 
were published tinder Blair’s auspices in 
Die year IT’bO, with the title of Fragments 
of Ancient Poetry, collected in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, translated from the Erse. 
The fragments wore sixteen in number, 
and purported to be episodes of a narra¬ 
tive poem by Ossian, the son of Fingal, 
relating to the wars of that hero. The 
publication, owing to the great authority 
of Doctor Blair’s name as a critic, was 
triumphantly received in Edinburgh, but 
did not excite much notice in England. 
Though the Edinburgh wits, philosophers, 
and critics, h'ke the Lowland people gene¬ 
rally, were not particularly well disposed 
towards the Highlanders, the patriotic and 
national spirit was sufficiently strong to 
induce them to look favourably upon the 
claim of their country to have produced a 
Homer. The enthusiasm ran so high in 
Edinburgh that Maepherson was entreated 
to take a journey through the Western 
Highlands and the Hebrides to collect 
materials for a completer work. Ho 
pleaded want of time and want of means. 
Ultimately, a liberal subscription to defray 
his expenses was entered into among the 
leading literati, lawyers, and resident no¬ 
bility and gentry of Edinburgh, and he 
set forth upon his tour, furnished Avith 
letters of introduction to all the principal 
Highland proprietors and clergy. Ho was 
accompanied by a namesake, but no rela¬ 
tive—a Mr. Maepherson, of Strathmashic 
—who had the reputation of being an ex¬ 
cellent Gaelic scholar, which Maepherson 
himself was not, and whose assistance was 
considered likely to bo useful. 

The result of this tour, as stated by the 
two Maephersons, was a large collection of 
Gaelic poetry, much of it taken down from 
recitation, and much recovered in manu¬ 
script from the possession of Highland 
families. When Maepherson returned to 
Edinburgh he put himself into communi¬ 
cation with Doctor Blair and his other 
friends and contributories. In a letter 
dated the 16th of January, 1761, he wrote 
to ihe Reverend Mr. Maclagan, of Amul- 
ree, whom he knew as the possessor of a 
copious, manuscii^ colleclxon of Gaelic 
poems, to announce that during his tonr 
“he ]^d been lucky enough to lay his 
haoi^ion a pretty complete poem, and truly 
epit^^ncerning Fingal. The antiquity of 


it,” he said, “was easily ascertainable, and 
it was in his opinion not only snperior to 
anything else in tho Gaelic laugoRge, bnt 
not inferior to the more polite performances 
of other nations in that way.” He also 
announced that he had thoughts of pub¬ 
lishing tho original Gaelic along with his 
translation, “ if it would not clog the work 
too much, and if he could procure sub¬ 
scribers.” Still encouraged by Doctor 
Blair, Maepberson completed his transla¬ 
tion of Fingal, and proceeded with it to 
London to solicit the patronage of Loi*d 
Bute, the then prime minister. His lord- 
ship was not popular among the English, 
bat he was a thorough Scot by blood, 
education, and spirit, and a great favourite 
with his own countrymen. The zeal of 
Maepherson gratified tho powei’ful Scottish 
nobleman, and ho liberally subscribed to¬ 
wards the expenses of the publication. 
The book appeared eafly in 1702, in EiigF 
lish only, under the title of Fingal, an 
Epic Poem, in Six Books, composed by 
Ossian, tho Son of Fingal, translated from ; 
the Gaelic Langnagc, Macphei son declined 
the publicalion of the Gaelic on tho plea of 
expense, and on the ground that a sufficient 
number of subscribers had not entered 
their names to warrant him in the under¬ 
taking. In the following year he published, 
entirely at tho expense of Lord Bute, 
Temora, with five pther poems, also pur¬ 
porting to be from the Gaelic of Ossian. 

To use the common phrase of tho present 
day, the two works created a great “ sensa¬ 
tion,” and literary society at once ranged 
itself into two hostile factions, prepared 
to do desperate battle. It was mainly 
in England that any doubts of their au¬ 
thenticity were expre^ped. The Scotch, 
and more especially the Highlanders, were 
unpopular. The remembrance of the Ja- I 
cobite rebellions of 1715 and 1745 had not 
been greatly dimmed by time, and the 
people of the south too commonly looked 
upon those of the extreme north as little 
better than savages — ignorant alike of 
breeches, manners, and tho alphabet. The 
country was very partially explored by 
strangers. The great genius of Sir Waltw 
Scott had not arisen—a star of the first 
magnitude on the literary horizon—to show 
its beneficent light on those remote regions. 
The Highlands were not the resort of 
tourists as they are now, from all parts of 
the world, and the shooters of grouse and 
the deer-^lkers did not venture into the 
country in perceptible numbers. Even the 
Scotch of Edinburgh and Glasgow looked 
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npoB; their xiarthera fellow-oomitryinen as 
little better tliau barbarians. They wore 
reivers, oattle ^ dealers, highwaymen, and 
leviers of black-mail, for whom a short shrift 
and a high gallows were the appropriate 
doom. The Gaelic, or Erse language, as it 
was sometimes erroneously called, was de¬ 
clared by Doctor Johnson, who knewnothing 
about it, to be “ gibberish,” audio the total 
ignorance of the philologists of that day 
of the now well-ascertain^ fact that Gaelic 
is not only one of the most ancient, but one 
of the most beautiful and sonorous lan¬ 
guages spoken on the globe, and of close 
relationship to the Sanscrit and the Hebrew, 
his dictatorial assertion obtained general 
credence. The wonder was consequently 
extreme that such a people should possess 
such a body of poetry, and from wonder 
the iraitsilion to doubt, to incredulity, and 
to antagonism, was easy and rapid. 

Doctor Blair; and the believers in the 
authenticity of these poems, suppoi'ted by 
a very large number of persons, who looked 
upon Ossian as a myth of Maepherson’s 
invention, agreed in literaiy admiration of 
their merits. Opinion was ah 1 .t unani- : 
J30US that, whoever might bo their author, 
and whatever might be their date, the 
poems were true poems, full of fire, pathos, 
and dramatic interest; different from all 
other poems known to the fastidious critics 
of the eighteenth century; different from 
the Greek and Homan classics; different 
from the earliest remnants of Anglo-Saxon 
romance and English ballad literature; dif¬ 
ferent in style, spirit, imagery, and treat¬ 
ment, from anything previously knowzi. 
The arguments in support of their au¬ 
thenticity were various. The internal evi¬ 
dence of their antiquity was exceedingly 
strong. The author or authors seemed to 
know nothing of cities, or of great con¬ 
gregations of men, except in hosts pre¬ 
pared for bottle by land or sea. There \to.s 
not the fointeet trace of Grecian or Roman 
mythology; sneh as continually betrayed 
itself in tbe previous literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
that, in a less®* degree interfuses itself into 
the thought and diction of the nineteenth. 
There was no allusion to Judaism or 
Christianity, or to any form of religion, but 
such as was taught by the Bards and 
Drnids' of the time in which th.® poems 
purported to have been composed. 

There was not the faintest symptom de¬ 
veloping itself by accident that the poet 
was acquainted with southern scenery, 
or with the scenery of any part of the 


world, except that of the wild west High¬ 
lands of Scotland, the Hebrides, and the 
opposite shore of Ireland. All the imagoiy 
w'as appropriate to those regions, and to 
no other; tbe mist upon the mountain, the 
blast ni)on the loch, or the sea, the storm 
amid the coiries and glens of the everlasting 
hills, or sweeping over the wide expanse of 
moorland, purple with heather, or yellow 
with gorse. The ideas of the Supreme 
Being, and of the immortality of the soul, 
were exactly such as prevailed among the 
Celtic raco.s before the introduction of 
Christianity, heightened and refined by. the 
culture of the pantheistic barfis, and per¬ 
meated Avith sad, but exalted thought. 
Tlio incidents were entirely consistent 
with the known history and traditions 
of the earliest ages of Britain, and their 
cpisodial treatment and allusions, often 
slight and unimportant in themselves, 
w’oro in perfect accordance with each other, 
and AV’itli the main fitets elsewhere related. 

I I’bcre w.as not a single anachronism in 
thought, in style, or in statement. The 
fourteen centuries which had elapsed since 
their alleged date of production had not 
left .a mark upon them, except such as 
might fairly have been attributable to tbe. 
interpolation of successive reciters, or be 
as fairly traced to tbe mind of tbe modern 
translator. The poems seemed to bo dug 
out of a remote age—veritable fos.sils. Ovcj' 
them there lay an indescribable charm of 
vague sublimity. They were like Gloii 
Coe, whose name the poet assumed, as 
the voice of Cona, the weirdest glen 
in Scotland; dark, gloomy, terrific, yet 
with the murmur of rills and mountain 
streams running down into the narrow 
strip of plain and pathway, suggestive of 
gentleness, and the soft murmur and stir of 
human life. Independently of their origin, 
it was impossible for any tmo and con¬ 
scientious critic to withhold his admiration. 
Even the surly Johnson, the enemy of 
everything that was Scotch, acknowledged 
that it would be “ pleasing to believe that 
Fingal lived and that Ossian sang.” 

The continental criticsi as soon as the 
pooms were translated into French, Italian, 
German, and other European languages, 
were unanimous in the expression of their 
delight, and two great men, Napoleon 
Bonaparte in France, and Thomas Jefifer- 
son, the- anther of the Decla^tion of Ame¬ 
rican Indepondence, publicly deolared that 
they- preferred Ossian bo all otlier poetry. 
Napoleon always carried a copy with him . 
in his campaigns, and Jefferson nndertook 
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the Biiody of Gaelic in order that he might 
read his favourite bard in the ongiaal. 
Ooethewas equally charmed and captivated. 
The enthusiasm of the lovers of poetry-— 
altogether independent of the authorship 
—was amply justified by the beauty of tbo 
composition, rivalling in many instances 
the noblest passages in the Psalms of 
David, the prophecies of Isaiah, and the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. What, for in¬ 
stance, could be finer, asked the critics— 
and wc in our day may well repeat the 
question—than the passage in Carthon, 
when the blind Ossian, attended by the 
lovely Malvina, the widow of his lost son 
Oscar, apostrophises the sun, in language 
of which the perfect rhythm would be 
marred by the useless meretriciousness of 
rhyme? 

Oh thou that rollost above, 

Round as the ahield of my fathera, 

Whence are thy beams, oh sun. 

Thine everlasting light P 

Thou enmest forth in thine awful beauty. 

And the stars hide themselves in the sky. 

The moon, cold and pale, 

Sinks in the western wave; 

But thou thyself movest alone. 

Who can be a companion of thy course ? 

The oaks of the mountain fall, 

The mountains themselves decay with years. 

The ocean shrinks and grows again, 

The moon herself is lost in heaven, 

But thou art for over the same, 

Eejoiring in the brightness of thy course. 

When the world is dark with tempests, 

When thunder rolls and lightning flies, 

Thou lookest in thy beauty from tbo clouds, 

And laughest at the storm. 

But to Ossian thou lookest in vain. 

He beholds thy beams no more, 

Whether thy yellow hair flies in the eastern clouds. 
Or thou trcmblost at the gates of the west. 

But thou art perhaps like me, hut for a season. 
And thy years will have an end. 

Thou Shalt sleep in thy clouds. 

Careless of the voice of the morning. 

Bxult then, oh sun, in the strength of thy youth! 

This passage is but one of a multitude that 
might be cited, yet of itself it is sufficient 
to prove that the author—whether he were 
Ossian or a man of modern time—was a 
true poet. Most of our books of Elegant 
Extracts, and Selections of Poetry, contain 
passages from Ossian. Every reader of 
taste will know where to find them. 

It is proverbially impossible to prove a 
negative. Those who denied the authen¬ 
ticity and the personality of Ossian, and 
there arc those, end they belong to a very 
influential school of criticism, who deny to 
this day the authenticity and personality 
of HpBMr, tdbk refuge in affirmation, and 
maiataii^ not only that no such poems as 
thoas attributed to Ossian ever existed in 
CNiio, but that James Maepherson was 


their author; or, if not whiJlly their auK^,, 
that he linked together a few small fo¬ 
ments cf undoubted Gaelic poetry, and 
made them the foundation of a ^eater 
structure, which was the work of his own 
mind. The merit of the poems being ac¬ 
knowledged, the compliment to Maepher- 
son*s genius was a very high one; but that 
it was wholly undeserved was evident to 
any ono who had compared the English 
compositions of, which Maepherson was 
most proud, such as the Highlander and 
the Cave, with the English version of 
Ossian, of which he never boasted. The 
diflerence between copper and gold, between 
gliisB and diamonds, between water and 
wine, between cold and boat, is not more 
obvious than that between Maepherson in 
his own name, as .an original author, and 
Maepherson as the translator of Ossian. 

It is possible that the controversy which 
the publication evoked would, after a few 
years, have died away, had it not been for 
the impetus given to it by the warm attack 
made, not only on Maepherson, but on all 
Scotsmen, by Doctor Samncl Johnson, who 
roundly stated, in his Tour to the Hebrides, 
“ that the poems of Ossian never existed in 
any other form than that which we have 
seen (the English) ; that the editor or 
author never could show tho original, nor 
could it be shown by any other person; that 
the poems were too long to be I'emembercd ; 
that the Gaelic was formerly an unwritten 
language; that Maepherson doubtless in¬ 
serted names that circulated in popular 
stories; that he might have translated some 
wandering ballads, if .any such could be 
found; and that, though some men of un¬ 
doubted integrity professed to have heard 
parts of the poems, they had all heard them 
in their boyhood, and none of them could 
recollect or recite as many as six line.s.” 
Ho added, with his usual venomous, though 
amusing, prejudice against the Scottish 
people, “ that though the Scots had some¬ 
thing to plead for their easy reception of 
an improbable fiction, they were seduced 
by their fondness for their supposed an¬ 
cestors. A Scotchman,” ho said, “must 
be a very sturdy moralist who docs not 
love Scotland better than truth; ho will 
always love it better than inquiry ; and if 
falsehood flatters his vanity, he will not ho 
very diligent to detect it.” Maepherson’s 
reply to this insolent attack was a chal¬ 
lenge to fight a duel, which tho unwieldy 
lexicographer thought it prudent to de¬ 
cline. The reply of the Scottish literati 
who believed in Ossian, and of the High- 
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landers generally* viras more satis&otory. 
Maoptersori's aSie^a inabiKty to exhibit 
the original GaeUo 'was disposed of by the 
fact that he had left the mannScripts for 
several months at the shop of Mr. Becket, 
the publisher in Edinburg, to be shown to 
all inquirers, and especially to such as were 
desirous to subscribe for their publication; 
that few persons looked at them, and 
fewer still subscribed; that as to there 
being no one in the Highlands who could 
recite six lines of Ghiolic poetry, there were 
many then living who could repeat six 
hundred or a thousand lines, and that one 
gentleman, the Reverend Doctor Macqueen, 
had procured from Alexander Macpherson, 
in Skye, a person known for his groat 
memory as a reciter of Ossian, a quarto 
manuscript, an inch and a quarter in thick¬ 
ness, known as the Leabhar Dearg, or Red 
Book, which contained a portion of the 
story of Fingal, which book was handed to 
James Macplierson, and was translated by 
him. In short, a whole cloud of witnesses 
appeared to rebut llie charges, including 
persons who could recite long detached 
passages of the poems in the original 
J^nguage, and Graelic scholars who brought 
forward manuscript copies, which had long 
boon in their families, of parts of the poems, 
intimately the Higldand Society of London 
sanctioned and aided the publication of the 
Gaelic text, with a Latin translation by the 
Reverend Robert Macfarlane, in three 
quarto volumes. To this publication the 
celebrated Sir John Sinclair contributed an 
cxlianstivo introduction, in which he re¬ 
lated the whole liistory of tho sources 
whence the Gaelic poems were doi-ivcd. 
This work did not appear until the ye^.r 
1807, and if Doctor Johnson, the great op¬ 
ponent of tho Celtic claim to the possession 
of a Homer, had survived so long, there 
was evidence to convince even him of the 
error into which his prejudice had led him, 
if not gracefully to acknowledge it. 

In short, every argument that was, or 
may bo still, urged against tho authenticity 
of Ossian’s poems, may be used against the 
authenticity of Homer’s, or any other book 
that has descended to the world from re¬ 
mote antiquity. Ossian may never have 
existed. Ossian’s' poems, as now extant in 
Gaelic, may not be verbally, or, in every 
respect, the same as the poems which pro¬ 
ceeded from Ossian’s mind, if we go so far 
as to admit Ossian’s existence. Some of 
the poems may not have been Ossian’s at 
all, and sneoessive bardjS in successive ages 
may have imprinted their own charac- 


teristiios upon the ancient compositions, 
which ^ey recited for the delight of their 
auditors in the daystwhefi there were no 
books. But exactly the same may Iw 
said of the Iliad and the Odyssey. If it 
be impossible to prove the existence of Os¬ 
sian, it is equally impossible to prove that 
Homer was not a myth. And whether 
Ossian or Homer ever lived and sung, it is 
alike certain that the Gael and the Greeks 
produced the poems which have been attri¬ 
buted, truly or falsely, to those real or 
imaginary authors. A question of literary 
identity, that goes back for centuries an¬ 
terior to the invention of printing, can 
never be authoritatively settled, so as to 
leave no room for denial or incredulity. 
And as regards Ossian, whoever he may or 
may not have been, one thing is all but 
certain—his poems were not, as Johnson 
and tho English critics of tho eighteenth 
century took a malicious delight in assert¬ 
ing, the works of James Macpherson. They 
were known, in scattered and multifarions 
fragments, long before he was born, and, 
though he understood Gaelic sufBoiently to 
be able to translate it into English, ho 
was not only incapable of writing good 
Gaelic, but of writing in English such 
poetry as is contained in the epic story of 
Fingal, and in the minor and perhaps more 
boautifiil stories of Oarthon and Tomdra. 
Though his translation, on the whole, 
is spirited and vivid, it is not always cor¬ 
rect, and in numberless instances does in¬ 
justice to the original. Macpherson at his 
death bequeathed a thousand pounds for 
the publication of the Gaelic,.and, thanks 
to the learning, zeal, and energy of succes¬ 
sive editors, among whom tho last, tlie 
Reverend Mr. Clerk, is not the least emi¬ 
nent, the text has been finally settled, to 
the satisfaction of Guelic scholars, and re¬ 
mains an imperishable monument of tho 
genius of the Celtic people. 

One assertion of the disbelievers in 
Ossian remains to be considered, namely, 
that, beyond a few undoubted Gaelic frag¬ 
ments that were current among the pcojne 
of the Highlands before the birth of Mac- 
plierson, all the rest of tho poems were 
translated from Maepherson’s English, after 
the publication of Doctor Blair’s treatise. 
To a certain extent the charge is true, for 
Macpherson undoubtedly pieced his frag¬ 
ments together, and could not exhibit the 
Gaelic for every line in bis book. But 
this being granted, tho poems of Ossian 
still remain as much Ossian’s as the Iliad 
is Homer’s; for in the days succeeding *• 
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those of Homer exactly the same pro¬ 
cess of preservation and, if a part -wero 
lost, of renovation and completion, tSnst 
have boon adopted by tho successive re¬ 
citers by whom the poems, as we now 
possess them, were handed down, till they 
were finally fixed in the form of an authen¬ 
tic mannsmipt. The only real question 
in our day is as to the more or Icssof Mac- 
phersonism that Maepherson inserted into 
the ancient poems. This point can never 
bo satisfactorily settled ; but from all that is 
known, and tliat is every day elicited by 
the Gaelic critics, who are alone competent 
to pass an opinion, it appears to be clear 
that whenever Maepherson meddled he 
muddled, and that the finest passages are 
of undoubted antiquity, and if not the com¬ 
position of Ossian, of some other bard or 
bards as worthy as he to rank among great 
poets. 

COLONIAL LIFE IN SOUTH.AFRICA. 

Apkioa is not all sand and lions, nor do 
serpents and cannibals constitute the major 
part of its population. My sujpriso was 
.great on first coming to Natal en route to 
the diamond country to find it greener than 
even the Emerald Isle. It lies bcl'orc me 
now as 1 write, rolling wave after w ave of 
green—every shade of green, too; not mere 
young corn-iields or mouotoiious meadows. 
Hero the cauo-brakes, there the spring j>uh- 
iures; in the distance rise the collec-bushes 
and the great, broad, flapping, split-ieaved 
bananas, so generous in their lavish growth. 

Natal is tlie very garden of Pomona. 
Oranges and limes roll about in green and 
golden profusion. The finest piiie-applcs, 
worth ever so much money iir Covent 
Garden, sell here at a penny each, and there 
is a reduction to the greedy epicure who 
takes a quantity. The only true way to cat 
a pine-apple is to tak© one into a quid., shady, 
unobserved Conner, like that selfish and con¬ 
temptible indiyiduul, little Jack Horner, and 
then and there to scoop it out like an egg, 
alt by yourself, not giving even your nearest 
relation a bit. The result is paradisiacal, 
for the aroma is w'ortliy of the fruit of 
Eden. Oranges sell at from one and six¬ 
pence to two shillings a Luiidrod; how¬ 
ever, roeidents seldom buy such things, but 
sand empty baskets to tlieir friends’ gar¬ 
dens to bo filled, for the friends ai’e gj'ate- 
ful to be relieved of their overflowing 
treasure. Fruit is, nevertheless, almost an 
• essential of life in Southern Africa, for 
scurvy is common among the new settlers, 


and this disagreeable disease is best exor¬ 
cised by a liberal use of vegetables, fruit, and 
lemonade, the proper diet of the conntry. 
If hardy Noraemen will " come to Africa, 
and tliere continue the potations useful, or 
at least harmJess, in the cold misty North, 
tliey must take tlie consequence and pay 
tlie damages. Indian corn, a staple in 
America, and most delicious of all grain 
when .prepared in the Indian way as ho¬ 
miny, is imported in large quantities into 
Natal, and there given ns the nniversal 
food to the Kafire labourers, also to man’s 
humbler Darwinian kinsmen, the horses, 
pigs, and fowls. The 'cobs of the yonng 
green maize, most admirable and nutritious 
of vegetables, is preferred to bread by tbe 
Anglo-African children. The sweet potato 
(something between a parsnip and a waxy 
potato) is much cultivated at Natal, and, 
being cheap and decidedly filling, it is a 
useful vegetable for a thrifty household. 

The climate of the South of Africa is not 
so hot as the poets make it. It is neither 
liquid fire, nor quite glass-house heat. On 
the contrary, it is steady, bright, and 
sunny, and not at all too warm for Anglo- 
Indians, whose blood has once been up at 
the top of the thermometer. People at 
Natal like nothing under seventy-five de¬ 
grees. In summer wc range between 
seventy degrees and eighty degrees, veiy 
rarely rising to ninety; and i.he momiiigs 
and evenings arc so agreeably fresh and 
cool, that we never feel the prostrating las¬ 
situde that one experiences in hot, close 
weather in a stivy English town. The at¬ 
mosphere is always dcliciou.sly pure, and 
the sky deeply and intensely blue. Heaven 
^ems further ofl' here .than in England, 
and its outer court more beautiful and vast. 
Christmas weather is generally extremely 
hot. Sitting with fruit before us, we fan 
ourselves, and think of our dear friends 
in merry old England, wrapped up to the 
nose, and busy at tlieir roast beef and ter¬ 
rible national pudding. Patriotism apirt, 
and coaxed immediately after a heavy na¬ 
tional dinner, I think many a John Bull 
would he glad to exchange his English beef 
and fog for African snnsbiuc and bananas. 
The African winter is delightful, not un¬ 
like a tine warm English May, no rain to 
pour or drizzle, no gusts of bronchitis, no 
grey leaden clouds, but a cloudless, laugh¬ 
ing sky, and the most lovely moonlight 
nights. Moreover, the moon is twice as 
large as the moon in England, and thi’ee 
times as bi-ight. The African winter day 
is about two honrs shorter than the summer 
day, that is, the sun sets in winter at five 
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A.M., and in summer at seven o’clock. A 
cheerful blazing wood fire, on an African 
winter evening, is cosey, and not to bt> de¬ 
spised, especi^iy when one can sit over it 
and read long letters just arrived from 
England. Some of the Natal houses have 
no fire-places, but this is a lamentable mis¬ 
take, and sometimes drives chilly tenants to 
the Cognac bottle. Tlio great rains fall in 
summer, and are welcomed especially by the 
cotton farmers and coffee planters, as the 
crops then leap up as if by magic. These 
rains temper the otherwise great heat, and 
refreshingly cool the air. My farm bailiff 
in Surrey u.sed to say, that if he superin¬ 
tended the weather office he would make 
all the rain Ml on Sunday. Nature hero, 
though less severe on the poor man’s holi¬ 
day, is quite as methodical, for it generally 
rains during an African summer two or 
threo times a week, and generally in the 
evening or night, so that it neither inter¬ 
feres witli business nor pleasure. 

The soil at Natal is as lich as if it had 
been lying fallow since the Deluge, which 
indeed much of it has. Wc can get two 
crops a year from the same field, j. otatoes 
(li.t forth their nightshade (purple and yel¬ 
low) blossom, fade, and quickly devdop 
their clean-looking tubers. Indian corn 
shoots njl rank and caue-liko, and soon the 
great bunchy beaded cobs ripen and turn 
golden. We then hoe the ground over and 
plant oaks. These we do not allow to ripen, 
but cut them giHien, and sell them at a 
renmnerativo price as forage for horses. 
Pigs and poultry thrive at Natal, though 
t.he latter jirc subject to epidemics, diffi¬ 
cult to cure, the cause of which is as yet 
uncertain. Disease is also common amongi 
the Anglo-African oxen and horses. The 
general -opinion, however, of the older 
settlors is, that those ailments chiefly arise 
from the carelessness, and recklessness, 
and ignorance of tho lower class of settlors. 

Let me describe Durban, the town where 
we live. Durban is situated on tho banks 
of a lai-ge bay, about two miles from its 
naiTow entrance, called tho Point, whei’c 
the vessels lie. There is a bold headland 
opposite the Point called the Blufl’, and on 
it is a lighthouse. We had hoard a good 
deal during our voyage out of the horrors 
of tho bar, but tJie day we arrived it was 
as smooth as a lake, iu fiict there was no 
bar visible at all, so our good ship was 
at once towed safely in to her anchorage. 
In summea.’ the bay looks very clxeerful, 
dotted over as it is witli yachts : there are 
frequent regattasf, and .great excitement 
prevails amoilgst the boating .and betting 


men. The beacli round the bay is a pleasant 
ride. Strangers are surprised to see so 
. many equestrians cantering about in every 
direction, for every one iu Natal rides, 
after a fashion, and it speaks volumes for 
tho horses that there are no accidents. 
Horses are indeed very cheap, especially 
since tho exodus to the diamond fields, and 
their feeding is a trifle. Tour Kaff re cuts the 
grass every day, and a feed of maizo keeps 
the horse in good condition. The sand is 
too heavy for walking (at least so Durban 
people say); people, therefore, ride the 
shortest distances. There are races every 
year; and tho South African colonist need 
not bo dull. A fancy little railway runs 
from the Point to Durban. It is as un¬ 
like an English railway as it can well be, 
for there are no accidents and it pays good 
dividends. Durban is rather a foreign- 
looking little town, for tho coolies help to 
give it an Oriental look with their gay 
clothing of many colours. The Kaffres, 
duskier and taller, are a powerful race of 
men. 

- The lumbering African waggon, with its 
team of oxon, surprises the new comer, and 
rouses thoughts of strange travel. Trees 
shade either side of tho principal street, and 
there arc excellent shops where you can pro- 
enro necessaries and luxuries. Tho latest 
faslnons come out to Natal, so the South 
African is only two months behind London 
and Paris. Tho houses arc all built with 
vei-audahs, which arc very cool and useful, 
affording an additional half-open room on a 
warm day. There is an excdlent hotel in 
Dmban, and tho charges are very moderate. 
Breaklttst, tiffin, and dinner, consisting of 
fish, soup, meat, curries, puddings, and 
fruit, cost at tho hotel only six or seven 
shillings a day, including lodging. There 
is also a good club. Fish is very plentiful 
and cheap. Beef fourpence a pound; mut¬ 
ton, sixpenco; coflee, one shilling; sugar 
very cheap ; tea comes from tho Cape and 
Australia; flour is one pound at present , 
for tho hundred-weight. Beyond DarbaUA.' 
extends tho flat, about a mile across; then 
comes tho Boren, where many of tho mer¬ 
chants and others employed during the day 
in town reside. This is a hill, covered with 
the Inxuriant growth of trees, underwood, 
and flowering shrubs, called in Natal 
“bash.” There is a church here, whore the 
service is carefully pcrforaicd. Paths in- 
tei’seot tlie Befeu.in every direction, and 
villas and cottages peep out, each with a 
garden more or less extensive. Some of 
theso houses have magnificent views in 
front, looking down on tho thick bush, with 
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its varied tints, and over the flat and the Rapid travellers writing skimming tours, 
town, to the wide blue expanse of the Indian and taking stock of half the globe, come 
Ocean, and in the other direction to the out to Natal, race from the Hotel at Dnr- 
bcantiful valley of the Ilengeni river, while ban to the one at Maritzburgh, collect a 
in the far distance the Josanda moun- few imperfectly digested facts, spin a theory 
tains show purple against the sky, with or two, contrast us with the Cape, never go 
their table-like flat tops reminding one of into a sugar-mill, never visit a coffee plan- 


the Abyssinian hills. The Kaffres do all 
the laborious work of a house; chop wood, 
which costs nothing on the coast, go mes¬ 
sages, and make themselves “generally 
useful.” They would become good ser¬ 
vants, but are too often spoiled by the 
class of settlers who at home would be ser¬ 
vants themselves. These new comers treat 
the Kaffre one day with familiarity, and the 
next w’ith harshness ; consequently many of 


tation, do not even ride through the Beren, 
then fly home and write an elaborate 
account of the colony, and an accurate 
photograph it generally proves to be ! 

TWO SIDES OF A STORY. 
sed’s second chapter, changes. 

After that things went on much as usual, 
except that Gretchen and I were happy in 


l.ho natives become rude in their bearing, if the security of our love. We said nothing 


they think they can safely venture on being 
so. The best way is to get raw, untrained 
Khffrcs from their kraals, and train them 
into habits of respect and obedience. 
Kaffi-es get through a ‘good day’s work 
with a white man to superintend them. 
Their wages arc from eight shillings to 
twelve shillings per month. They do not 
remain long in your service at one time, 
say nine months or a year; then they pack 
up and go back to their kraals, to see 
how things are going on, and spend a 
holiday with their "vrives and children. If 
you arc a good master they will after that 
return to you and work for another spell. 
You do not see Kaffre girls in the town, but 
you meet them sometimes in the suburban 
roads. They are well made and shapely, 
with a good erect carriage, and by no 
means bad features; but the Kaffre maid¬ 
servant looks a teniblo awkward shambling 
Topsy in European dress, and very unlike 
the graceful robed coolie women. 

There is a very 3)retty little town where 
the governor i-esidcs with all the officials. 
The streets are wide, and shtided by .seringa- 
trees. 'I'ho band of the regiment stationed 
in Natal plays once a week on the pro¬ 
menade. .There is a groat deal of business 
done in Maritzburgh with the Dutch from 
the Transvaal. People at homo know veiy 
little of the divisions of the African colo¬ 
nies, and think that the old Cape colonies. 
Port Elizabeth and Natal, are all one. Natal 
people, however, don’t like to be asked in 
letters from home, “ Are you going to the 
Cape to look for diamonds ?” The diamonds 
are as near Natal as the Cape, perhaps 
ncarqr, It is a point in dispute, and Natal, 
at alf events, is not in the Capo Colony at 
all. jflt is a compact little state of itself, 
vdth its own governor, judges, secretaries, 
place-hunters, and bishops. 


to any one of the plight that bad passed 
between us. The only difference was that 
I resolved boldly to attempt to make my¬ 
self known to Mr. Fairfax. I learned that 
he was frequently sober, and often at such 
times was quite* mild, and even good na- 
tured. I watched my opportunities, and 
picked up an acquaintance with him in his 
more self-respecting moments. I found 
him agreeable in his manners, polite, and 
well informed; but I also readily perceived 
that he was greedy and unprincipled. Ho 
had a handsome beard and a graceful cast 
of features, and had he been suitably 
clothed would have looked perfectly the 
fine gentleman. I succeeded so far in win¬ 
ning his goodwill, that I came and went at 
the cottage when and how I pleased. 

Very seldom, indeed, did I find him 
about the place. Often he had not been 
seen there for a day, or for many days. If 
1 Gretchen forbore to tell mo of this, Kitty 
w'as sure to announce it. Yet, in spite of 
all drawbacks, those visits of mine were 
occasions of high jubilee. I always found 
the three little sisters awaiting me in their 
trimmest order, though, sometimes, there 
were but two sisters, for Kitty, like her 
father, was a I'over. 

There was a certain Lady Bernard, who 
was a very rich old woman, and she had 
taken a fancy to Kitty, and would give- her 
money and presents, and take her to drive 
with her in her carriage. She would have 
her very often to spend a day with her, to 
sing and dance, and act parts for her 
amusement. For Kitty had a fine voice, 
and was a capital mimic. Often when I 
was leaving the cottage of an evening I 
met Kitty returning homo, atteiided by 
Lady Bernard’s own maid. On these oc¬ 
casions Kitty held her head very high, and 
hardly saluted me. And if she came. a 
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little earlier she ridiculed our supper-table, 
telling us with a great air of Lady. Bernard's 
style of living. Sometimes she had an 
apple, or a handful of bon-bons for Pan, 
and then the little one was so charmed that 
I almost forgave Kitty her selfishness and 
her scornful want of tact. It took almost 
all Kitty’s time, while she was not at Lady 
Bernard’s, to make ready for the next occa¬ 
sion, when she should be summoned to the 
side of her patroness# She employed her¬ 
self generally in ripping and sewing, cut¬ 
ting and settling old remnants of finery 
which Lady Bernard bestowed on her. She 
had a wonderful taste for a feutastic sort 
of dress-making, and to see Kitty setting 
out for Lady Bernard’s, arranged in a cos¬ 
tume of her own curious design, was to sec 
a picture; not a picture of as high a class 
lui iny Giutchen ip her dingy gown, but 
still a brilliant little picture, full of life and 
grace. 

Sometimes of a moraiug I called for 
Grotchen, and found her gone to work be¬ 
fore me. Then I generally beheld Kitty 
as I approached the cottage, seated in the 
window at her dress-making, wiA '’iC cur- 
!cin put aside, so that she might see and 
bo seen by the people on the’ road. At 
such times Pan was moving about the place* 
like a tiny household fairy. Mounted on 
a stool, so as to have command of the table, 
she shred the vegetables for the dinner, or 
she was sweeping the floor, or arranging 
the enpboards. She was a slender little 
creature, who looked as if you could blow 
her off your hand, but with spirit enough 
for a giant stirring in her groat brown eyes. 
Gretchen was the little creature’s idol. 
She would work like a busy bee all day 
long that Gretchen might liave some com-’ 
fort in the evening. Never was there a 
stronger human tie than was knit between 
these two little sisters of seven and seven¬ 
teen. 

It was some time before 1 was sharp 
enough to perceive that Fan was one of 
those tender human flowers that, though 
exquisite in their promise, never get past 
the bud. I ha^l thought that as a matter 
of course she would grow up into girlhood, 
just as Gretchen had done, and Kitty. 
But little Pan was never born to be a 
woman. 

“Ob, Kitty, do come and help me with 
this saucepan !” I heard her cry one morn¬ 
ing as I came into the cottage. 

“ You tiresome little moiikey!’’ was the 
answer. “ Whj don’t you grow big 

“ I think the pain in my side.will never 
let me grow big!'* 


Fan’s grave answer came with a chOd’s 
sigb to mo tbrougb the half-closed door. 

“ Don’t bo a goosesaid Kitty. “ It’s 
only indigestion. Whenever I eat venison 
at Lady Bernard’s I get a pain just like 
that. Lady Bernard only langhs, and says 
it’s indigestion.’’ 

And Kitty shook ont some trimmings 
and gave all her attention to them. 

“ But I never tasted venison in my life, 
Kitty dear.’’ 

I entered and interrupted the conversa¬ 
tion. Fan was standing gazing at hei'^ 
saucepan, with her small hand pressed 
against her side, and a look of patient pain 
upon her childish face. I think I knew 
fi*om that moment about the end of little 
Fan. She flew to my side. Her head was 
scarcely higher than the level of my hand, 
and she had a trick of kissing my hand 
hy way of ^greeting. 

I watched her very closely after this, and 
was prepared for Gretehen’s anguish when 
the truth first broke upon her. 

“ Ned,” she said one day as wc walked 
home together, “ Ned, I want to speak to 
you. Fan—;—” 

Her voice broke and she tamed away 
her head. 

“What is it?” 1 said, but I knew all 
about it very well. .She straggled in 
silence awhile, and then gathered up her 
strength. 

“ Oh, Ned, Pan is going to die !” 

“ 1 trast not,” I .said, but 1 knew that I 
was a hypocrite when I said it. For Fan 
was fading away from ns like a snow-drop 
in the sun. 

Then w'o had pinching and saving to 
make up enough money to bring Fan to a 
famous doctor. Tho doctor shook his head 
and suggested the South of France. So wo 
threw away our guineas, and brought the 
little patient home again to wrestle awhile 
for life. 

It took her a whole year to die. During 
that lime Gretchen was scarcely seen in our 
workroom. I caxTicd her work to her, and 
brought it home when it- was finished. 
Kitty was a bad nurse, and could not be 
relied upon. Almost all my evenings were 
spent at the cottage. Mr. Fairfax,was 
seldom there, and, when there, he moaned 
perpetually over the troubles of his family. 
One would have thought to hear him that 
he had been a tender and industrious father, 
whose efforts were defeated by the unkind- 
ness of the world. He spent his days in 


gave her from time to time towards the 
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houaekeoping. He was always glad to 
Beo me, and to borrow what little moneys 
1 might chanoo to liave about me. And 
this was a misfortune, for all my odd 
shillings wore kept for dainties for Pan. 
When Mr. Fairfax got possession of them 
they were heard of never more. 

It was during this year of Fan’s dying 
that my very odd relative, whom 1 have 
spoken of before, sent for me to visit him, 
in a very formal manner. The event took 
me by surprise, as for a very long time he 
had not taken any notice of me. I went to 
dine with him, as 1 was bidden, upon a 
certain Wednesday, and the day was in it¬ 
self worthy of note, as I never before had 
visited him, but on a Sunday, in my life. 
On former occasions he and I had been 
tete-^tete, but now the dinner was a 
banquet, and the company very large. 
I felt rather out of place in my shabby 
imdress coat. My relative smiled on me, 
however, and gave me a seat by his side. 
When the company were going he pressed 
me to remain. 

When all had disappeared he drew his 
chair to the fireside, and bade me to do the 
same. 

“ Tell mo,” he said, “ how do you think 
I am looking ?” 

“ Only pretty well I think, sir,” I said. 

“ That’s an honest man: Yonder scoun¬ 
drels all swore 1 never looked better in my 
life. But I am not even pretty well, so I am 
going to make my will.” 

“ I hope you will live long to enjoy every¬ 
thing you have,” I said. 

“Well, you needn’t; for I am not going 
to do anything of the kind. I toll you 
again that I am going to make my will.” 

“Are you, sir f” I said. 

“ Yes, 1 am, sir. And that’s the fact that 
1 want to bring before you. 1 have en¬ 
joyed my wealth well, but I have never 
squandered it, and I have got to leave it 
behind me. It is no mean inheritance. Wliat 
1 want to know is, am I to leave it to you 
or not ?” 

“ Oh, sir!” was all I could articulate. 
A crowd of delightful ideas Avent whirling 
through ray head. Grotchen—a wedding 
—^Fan—the South of France. Grood-bye 
to the wretched cottage and Mr. Fairfax. 
“ Oh, sir!” I faltered, “ do not tantalize 
me.” 

“ Don’t run too fast,” he said, dryly; 
“ there is a condition, I must toll you.” 

“ A condition, sir ?” What is it ?” I 
felt ready to promise anything, possible or 
impossible. 


“Only this,” he said, “ you are to swear 
never to marry. I will not have my money 
squandered by a woman. If you agree 
to my condition you shall have all that I 
possess. If yon will not agree to it you 
shall have nothing:” 

I tamed sick and dizzy. For a moment 
I pictured myself a rich man without 
Gretchen. But no; life without Gretchen 
would be like sand in a hungry month. 

“ Think well of it, young man !” 

“ I could not give her up, sir.” 

“Her? Is there a ‘her’ in the case 
already? Then that settles' the matter. 
The money must go to the other one. How 
old are yon, young man ?” 

“ I am going on for twenty.” 

“ And the o&or one is going on for fifty, I 
should think. If he has lived all this time 
without being so foolish as to marry, he 
deserves his good fortune, as yon deserve 
your ill luck.” 

I knew very well who was meant by the 
“ other one.” Ho was a Sutherland by 
name, though no nearer by blood to my 
relative than I. He was the scamp of the 
fomily, and early in life had committed a 
fraud on account of which he had had to 
run away from England. He had not 
been beard of foy years, and seemed to 
have dropped out of the world. But my 
odd old gentleman had never forgotten his 
existence, and it was from my guardian’s 
conversation that I knew that this Suther¬ 
land had been born, had misbehaved, and 
had not yet died. Where he was, and how 
ho lived, nobody seemed to know. 

“ The cliances are against liim,” the old 
gentleman went on, “ and there is still a 
^hope for you. If he be married he gets 
nothing, and 1 never yet knew a ne’er-do- 
well who had not a wife and twenty 
cliildren. He shall be sought for when I 
am gone, and if found to bo a bachelor he 
is my heir. If it bo proved that he is dead, 
or that he ever had a wife, then you are to 
get everything I have. Now good-night, 
young man, and I am sorry you are a 
fool!” 

I did not tell Gretchen quite the trVith 
about this affair. I told her my guardian’s 
fortune was to go to a distant relation,' of 
whom no one knew anything. I told her 
the conditions of his heirship, and of my 
chances in the matter. Many a time we 
laughed and speculated on the subject. 
Fan, on her siok-bed, amused herself build¬ 
ing castles in tho air. She prattled of it 
so often that her father overheard her. 

“ What *is this fortune that you are 
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getting?" b© said to me on© evening, when 
I liad met bim, quit© sober, on the road. 
“ What does it mean ?” 

“ Not much," I said, and told bim tb© 
state of affairs. Bat 1 did not mention 
Gretchen. I had not chosen to promise 
against maroriage, that was alL 

“You are a fool!” b© said, emphatically. 
“ If I. were in your place ! And who is 
this old tyrant ? And who is the lucky 
man who will get the money instead of 
you?” 

I felt reluctant to give names, but Mr. 
Fairfax had fastened on the story, and waa 
full of curiosity. 

“ My friend is called Sutherland,” I ad¬ 
mitted at last, “ and I know nothii^ of tlie 
other except the facts I have told you; and 
that he bears the family name.” 

“ Sutherland I”, echoed Mr. Fairfax, 
“ Sutherland!” He turned red, .then 
white, then green in the face; “ Suther¬ 
land I” He looked like a man who was 
going to have a fit. 

“Yes,” I said, “Sutherland. Good 
Heavens! Mn Fairfax, what is the matter 
with you ?” 

Be recovered himself quickly. “ Matter 
with rnc?” he said. “Nothing is the matter 
with mo. But I once know a man called 
Sutherland. It must have been the same. 
Poor Sutherland! poor Sutherland ! He 
was a mairied man.” 

Almost immediately after this he left me 
abruptly upon “business.” 

Some days afterwards I went into the 
cottage, and found an unusual scene going 
on among the sisters. 

“lam sure,” Kitty was saying, “it is 
very strange of you not to be more pleased. 
The expense of me will he (jnite ofi' your 
hands, and, besides, I shall be such a credit 
to the family,” 

Kitty, standing in tho middle of the 
floor, thus harangued her two sisters, who 
were clinging together on Fan’s little 
conch. Tears wore rolling heavily down 
Gretchen’s face. Fan had her lips pressed to 
the elder sister’s hand, while she looked 
wistfully and reproachfully at tho other. 

“Now look you here, brother Ned,” said 
Kitty, triumphantly, as if glad to see a 
reasonable being to whom she could state 
her case. “ Hero is Gretchen fretting and 
crying about the finest piece of luck that 
ever befel this miserable house. Lady 
Bex’nard wants to adopt me, and take me 
for her daughter. There never was such 
good fortune heard of except in the fairy 
tales.” 


“ Wait a little. Fatly,” I said, “ Gretchen 
will get used to it. This is a very great 
blessing, and nobody ought to object to it.” 
i GTctehen looked at. me> and her tears ^ 
came down afresh. 

“There’s the way she goes on,” cried 
Kitty, tossing her head impatiently, “ It 
is joalons and unkind of her, that!s what 1 
think.” 

“Oh, no, no, Kitly I” murmured Qret- 
chen. 

“ Go away, Kitty. Glo off to Lady Beiv 
nard,” cried Fan. “And Gretchoni you 
have still got little me. Don’t cry, lovey 
sweet! Never fear but I will stick to you.” 

The little creature meant it. She thought 
nothing of the long parting tliat was at 
hand. 

“ I shall often come to see you,” said 
Kitty, A little touched, “ and I shall be able 
to bring some nice things for Fan, I dare 
say. It would bo a dreadful pity to miss 
such a good thing for the family.” 

The good thing was not missed. Kitty 
went to live with Lady Bernard, and her 
visits to the shabby cottage were 'few and 
fax* between. And Gretchen bravely put 
away her sorrow, for Pan was going to die, 
and it needed all Gretchen’s courage to help 
the little sister through this strait. It took 
all her neiwe, and the nerve of one who 
was stronger, and ought to have been 
Imavor than heiuolf. Many a night we sat 
up, holding the little hands, and wetting 
the parched lips. Fan made a generous 
will, and left mo to Gretchen, and left 
Gretchen to me. “ Kitty will be sure to 
be all right,” she said. “ She always told 
us she would inako a shift for herself.” 

Kitty had made a veiy good shift indeed. 
Sometimes she came to us, dressed in hand¬ 
some clothes, and bringing grapes or wine, 
or some other delicacy. But licr visits 
were rare, and she thought more of the 
things she brought than of noting tho 
changes in Fan. I think she would have 
come oftener, only she did not like to ap¬ 
pear to ns without gifts in her hands. She 
was too elegant a young lady for us now. 
Her silk dross was easily hurt, and her de¬ 
licate kid gloves would not readily come 
off. She had never more than ten minutes 
to stay at a time, for the carriage was 
always waiting for her to drive her with 
Lady Bernard to the park. She grow tall 
and sleek ixi the coarse of a few months, 
and looked very fair and lovely in her 
handsome clothes. I could not but own, 
when I saw her beside Gretchen, that a 
gem is all tho more beautiful for being 
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richly set. Yet my chosen love in her 
thre^baro gown was all the dearer and 
holier to mo for this thought. 

It was agonising, that parting between 
the two little sisters. Fan held on to 
Gretchen while the death-struggle was 
rending her, till the frail spirit was over- 
oome and borne away, and .only pulseless 
hands were found clasping Gretchcn’s 
neck. And then we laid her out, and put 
lilies on her breast, and Kitty came to see' 
her and cried a good deal. The father was 
not at home, and wo quite forgot to miss 
him. Before the day of burial we had 
wondered about him a little. A whole 
week passed and we did not see him or 
hear from him. Gretchen was troubled, 
thinking of the shock that was in store for 
him. I was not uneasy. I thought that, 
like Kitty, ho would be sure to makh a shift 
for himself. 

We laid our dead in a very humble grave, 
and Kitty dried her tears and went back 
to Lady Bernard. It was a comfort to 
her, she said, to remember about the grapes 
which she had been able to bring. Qretchen’s 
cheeks were white, and her strength was 
worn out, but she thought she had done 
nothing for little Fan. 

So Gretchen was left alone; for her 
father did not come back. Weeks passed 
away, and still there wore no tidings of liim. 
For the comfort of his daughter I searched 
and advertised—made every effort within 
my power to get a trace of the missing 
man. All exertions were fruitless. Mr. 
Fairfax was either dead, or had deserted. 
Gretchen believed the former ; I, the latter. 

In the midst of this peiplexity Kitty 
went abroad with Lady Bernard. It was 
uncei-tain when she might return, as her 
protecti’css had some idea of settling in 
France. Her sister was married there, 
and lived in a pretty old chateau with a 
family of lively French children about her. 
Kitty was full of pleasant anticipations, 
and could scarcely tear herself away from 
her own delightful thoughts to remember 
Gretchen’s loileliness and needs. But she 
promised to write fi-oquently, and what 
more could one expect ? 

It was also at this time that I hoard the 
news of my guardian’s death. He had 
died, as he had expected, suddenly, of a fit 
of apoplexy. The arrangements as to his 
will had not been made too soon. To mo 


had been left the sum of fifty pounds, to 
take me to Paris, where he knew I had 
long wished to study art. And Heniy 
Sutherlandthe “other one’’ —was his 
heir. 

This man was truly the heir, for he had 
suddenly appeared, and was just in good 
time to claim his inheritance, being, fortu¬ 
nately for himself, unmanned, and totally 
unencumbered. He had turned up, in the 
oddest way, just before the late Mr> Suther¬ 
land’s death, and had visited the deceased, 
and been recognised by him. So he was 
the lucky man; and this was the end of 
our little day-dream. 

The white-headed butler gave me these 
details when I called at the door to inquire 
about the funeral. I was too much dis¬ 
appointed to enter the place, or to run the 
risk of meeting the new Mr. Sutherland. 

“ A fine figgur of a gen’leman he is, 
sir,” said the old man. “Hextremoly 
’an’some, if it warn’t for too ’igh a blush 
about the nose. Lucky for him, sir, as 
how he never tried matrimony !’’ 

“ That’s as may be,” I said, sagely. But 
I sighed a little as I walked down the steps. 
The sigh was more for Grofehen’s sake than 
my own. 

And now came the question of what 
Gretchen was to do with herself. Wo 
looked in each other’s faces and knew we 
dared not marry; Wo made our little plan, 
and agreed to be as cheerfal as wo could 
in carrying it out. I was to go to Paris, 
and Gretchen was to wait patiently till such 
time as I could come back and begin life 
as an artist; I found her a home with a 
respectable and kindly woman, and she re¬ 
turned to her work in Mr. Jackson’s room. 
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THE ROSE^ THE KEY. 

CHAW'JiE Lin. THE DOCTOR RETURNS, 
i The laughter of this uncomfortable 
Mercy Creswcll remained in Maud Vernon’s ■ 
oars. She would have fancied that there 
: was something odd about Lady Mardykes’s 
house, if she had not known, b/ h/’.'rence, 

'i .'"'•om her mother, and directly from Maxi- 
milla Medwyn, that it was in every way un- 
, exceptionable. The woman could hardly 
have been tipsy. So Maud referred her 
unexplained merriment to something ridi¬ 
culous which might have befallen in her 
own social level, the recollection of which 
irresistibly tickled her. 

Lady Vernon was happier that day. A 
I letter had reached her from her true, but 
' hardly loving, friend, old Richard Dawe, It 
told her that Captain Vivian had made an 
j excursion, ho knew not whither, on the day 
, on which he had passed through the town 
of Roydon; but that ho had returned the 
same evening, and that the doctor having 
pronounced that he had been doing too 
much, he, Mr. Dawe, had exacted a promise 
from him, not again to attempt a journey 
for ton days. He had named that time par¬ 
ticularly, in consequence of Lady Vernon’s 
letter. 

“ I am not qualified,” he said, “ to speak 
about such feelings; but I will say, cure 
yourself of your excessive fondness for that 
young man. You have placed yourself in 
an agonising position. Make the eflbrt; 
seo him no more. I spare you. Commise- 
, rate yourself.” 

Notwithstanding its severe tone and un- 
[ palatable advice, this letter had cheered 
I her, Maud would have left Roydon before 
his possible return. Her se al may have 
acquiesced, in secret, in the wisdom of old 


Dawe’s advice. But it was the recognition 
of one beholding himself in a glass, and 
straightway oblivion followed. 

Lady Vernon had some charitable visits 
to pay, on two days in the week, in Roydon. 
Some fifty pensioners, more or less decayed, 
endured her occasional calls and lectures in 
consideration of the substantial comforts 
that attended a place on her list. On some 
days she would visit two, on others nearly 
a score. 

Lady Vernon filled the r6le of the Chris¬ 
tian matron with punctilious complete¬ 
ness. She had her great charities and her 
small; her tens of thousands to bestow, and 
her sixpences; her influential committees 
and powerfiil societies, and her grumbling 
and querulous old women in their garrets. 
She would make a flannel petticoat or build 
a church. 

Lady Vernon bore herself to all her 
j friends and acquaintances as an unexcep¬ 
tionable type of Christian life. She would 
toll herself, as she meditated in her solitude, 
that she could not remember having ever 
acted, in a single instance, contrary to her 
conscience. 

Lady Vernon had violated authority a 
little once or twice. She and authority 
had differed, and she had taken her own 
course. But who was right, she or autho¬ 
rity ? Need I say ? 

Of course she had things to vex her. 
She had more ; secret afflictions and dread¬ 
ful recollections, of which but one person 
now living, except herself, knew anything. 

For years she had been silently, though 
unconsciously, battling with remorse. Sh6 
was battling with* the same fiend now. But 
was not Satan writhing under ter heel ? 
Did. she not stand, resting on her spear, 
unscathed in her panoply, like the angel of 
wisdom, purity, and courage ? What were 
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these internal questionings, doublings, and 
nphraidings, hut tbo malfgnjint Bophistries 
of the Evil One acenwing tlio just ? 

Lady Vernon bad made two or tliroo of 
her doiniciliiiry visits, and was emerging 
from between the jiojdars lhat stood one at 
caoli side of old Air. Alnrtiu’s door, when 
her eye h'glded upon the figure of Doctor 
Malkin, in his black frocic-eoat, newly 
arrived from liis journey, looking a little 
fagged, but smiling politely, ami raising 
his hat. 

The doctor had jusf, made his toilet, and 
was on his way to Hoydon Hall to pay his 
respeets to his patroness. 

Jjady Venum smiled, but looked sud¬ 
denly a little paler, as slie saw lu-r family 
pbysieian tlius unexpectedly msu- her. 

“ How d’ye do. Doctor Alalkiii ? 1 did not 
think yon could Jiavi; been home so early,” 
said Lady Vernon. “You intend ealling 
at Roj don Hall to-day ?” 

“1 wasactnally on my ivay,” .said Doctor 
Malkin, smiling engagingly, with his hat 
still In his hand, and the .smi g’laneing 
dawlingly on his bald head. “Atanyhonr 
that will best suit you, l^ady Vernon, I 
shall he most ha])py lo wail, upon you.” 

“ 1 shall he goijig homo now; I have 
made my liKlo round of visits.” 

“And left a great many afllicted hearts 
comforted,” inteipolated the appreciative 
doctojv 

“ And T moan lo i-eturn by tbo patli,” 
slio continued, not choosing to henr tlu! 
doctor’s little comjdimeiil. “ 0})en that 
door, please,” she said to the foolmau, who 
eoiilrived witli a struggle, without dropping 
the volumes he was charged witli, to dis- 
ougago a key from his pocket, and open a* 
wicket in lhe])a,rk Avail, wliieli at this point 
runs only a few yards in the I’oar of the 
houses. “And, as you say, you were on 
your way (o lioydon Hall, you may as Well, 
if you don’t mind, come by the path Aviih 
me.’’ 

The doctor Avas only loo ho])py. 

'I'hc footman stood by fhe open door, 
Avhieb was only about a dozen steps aAvay; 
and Lady Vernon stopped for a moment, 
and said to biin: 

“Yoir imist seo old Grimwick, and tell 
him to send up to Airs. Mordaunt at six 
o’clock this evening foi- the blankets that 
I said he should have.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

So noAv she and Doctor Malkin were 
walkiuoj,, in the pei-fect quietude of a se- 
chidedfpath among the trees, and he began 
by saf ing; 


“You will be glad to hear, Lady Vernon, 
that everything was satisfactory, and every 
particular is now arranged. I was de¬ 
tained a little longer than I expected, but 
I saw Mr. Damian. He read the copies of 
the papers, and said they are moro than 
sufficient.” 

A silence followed. Lady Vernon was 
looking straiglit before her with an inflexible 
countenance. They walked on about twenty 
steps before eitber spoke. 

“We had a visit from Mercy Ores well 
to-da,y,” said Lady Vernon. 

“ Oh ! Had you ? But I don’t think I 
quilo recollect who Mercy Crcswell is.” 

“ She Avas once a seiwant here, and now 
she is in the employment of Mr. Damian.” 

“ Oh ! I nndei-staud; actually in his ser¬ 
vice .at present ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The doctor looked intelligently at Lady 
Vernon. 

“I wished to see her. I knew she 
would have a good deal to tell me; and I 
had .some ideas of making her particularly 
useful, Avhicli on seeing her, and ascertain¬ 
ing that she is clover, 1 have made up my 
mind to carry into effect.” 

“ I have no doubt that anything rcsolvaal 
tin by Lady Vernon Avill bo most judicious 
and successful.” 

“It is five years sinco I saAV Air. 
Damian; bow is bo looking?” asked Lady 
Vei’mm. 

“ Very well. His hair has boon Avliite 
a long time. I tbink he stoops a little uoav; 
but in all otber respects he is unchanged. 
His sight, his hcai’ing, his mind are qiiiic 
unim])aircd. He is A’cry active, too; every¬ 
thing, in short, you could Avish. Ho i.s 
going for a feAV days, at the end of llio 
Aveek, to his place neai“ Brighton. But it 
is a mere flyiug visit,” 

“ I suppose you have had a conversation 
Avith Air. Damitm ?” 

“ A very detailed and full one; a very , 
satisfactory conversation, indeed, I ex¬ 
plained every point of difficulty on Avhich 
ho req uired light, and he is qtiito clear as 
to his duty,” 

“ And I as to mine,” slic said, abstract¬ 
edly, looking with gloomy eyes on the grass; 

“ I as to mine.” She was walking, uncon¬ 
sciously, more slowly. 

“You have had a gj’cat deal of anxiety 
and ti'oublc. Doctor Aialkin,” she said, sud¬ 
denly raising her eyes. “ I think you have 
acted with great kindness, and tact, and 
energy, and secrecy.” 

“ Certainly,” ho interposed; “ religions 
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secrecy, t should consider myself dis¬ 
honoured, had I not.” 

“ I’m sure of that; I’m quite sure of 
that, Doctor Malkin ^ and I am very much 
obliged to you. Yon have done me a great 
kindness, and I hope yet to make you 
understand how vcjy much I feel it. I 
have still, I’m afraid, a groat deal of trouble 
to give you.” 

“ X should bo a very ungrateful man, i 
Lady Vernon, if, in a case of this pain- I 
fill kind, I were to grudge any trouble 
that could contribute to make your mind 
more happy. I should perhaps say less 
anxious.” 

“ I know very well how I can roly upon 
you, Doctor Malkin,” said Lady Vernon, 
abstractedly. “ It will be quite necessary 
that you should go on Sunday. Wo can’t 
avoid it. 1 don’t liko travelling on Sun¬ 
days, when it can be helped. But in this 
pfU'lieular case it ‘s unavoidable.” 

“ Quite ; of course yon can command me. 

I am entirely at your disposal.” 

“ And no one knows where you go?” 

*• That of course. 1—I mau''.ge that voiy 
easily. I do all I can by rail, and take the 
train at, an unlikely station.” 

“ You know best,” she said with a heavy 
sigh. “ I wish it were all over. Doctor 
Maikin, it comforts me that 1 am. so well 
.snppoifed by advice. I know I am right; 
yet J do not think I could endure the re¬ 
sponsibility alone.” 

A little pink flush showed itself sud¬ 
denly in Doctoi' Malkin’s pale cheeks; ho 
looked down. 

“ I have relied a good deal on Mr. Tin- 
tcni,” ho said. “He has had a great dci^l 
of experience, and you know he is perfectly 
conversant Avith the mode of proceeding, 
and all responsibility i-csts ultimately, 
neither upon yon nor upon any of those 
whom you have honoured with your more 
immediate coniidonce, but entirely with 
other people,” said Doctor Malkin. 

“If yon don’t mind, I should thank you 
to call on Sunday afternoon. I don’t care 
to part with the papers until then. Will 
six o’clock suit you ?” 

“ Pei’fectly.” 

“ Well, I’m sure I ought to thank yon 
very, much, you have relieved my anxiety. 
Perhaps it is as well that we should part 
hero. Good-bye, Doctor Malkin.” 

“ Entirely,” acquiesced Doctor Malkin. 

“ I will call on Sunday, at the hour you 
name. Charming weather wo have got^ 
and what a delightful serenity pervades 
this place always,” he added, raising one 


hand gently, with a faint smile round, as 
if to imply that he need have no scruple 
in withdrawing his escort under conditions 
so as.suring and delightful. “One thing 
only, I hope, perhaps, without being very 
impertinent, I may suggest.” 

Doctor Malkin hesitated here, and Lady 
Vernon answered easily: 

“ I should be happy to hear anything 
yon may think it well to say.” 

“ I was thinking, perhaps, that it might 
bo desirable, Lady Vernon, not indeed to 
quiet any doubts; for i don’t see that any 
can anywhere exist; hut merely by way of 
technical authority—T was going to say, 
that some communication, cither with Mr. 
Coke, or some other London lawyer of 
eminence, wonld bo perhaps desirable.” 

“ I don’t mind telling yon, Doctor Malkin, 
that I liave already taken that step,” said 
the lady. “You shall have the papers 
on Sunday, Avhon you call, and for the pre¬ 
sent, I think I will say good-bye.” 

And so they parted. 

CHArTEll LTV. MR. ITOWABD’S GRAVESTONE. 

Ladv V'ernon’s correspondence with Mr. 
Daive was at this time canied on daily. 

One of the old gentleman’s letters inten¬ 
sified her alarms. It said; 

“ I thought for a time I had discovei’cd 
a different object of the young gonth'inan’s 
devotions—Miss Tintcrn, of the Grange. 
I did not open my conjectures to him, nor 
did he speak on the subject to mo. I think 
I was mistaken, and I can’t now tell how 
it is. There is some powerful attraction, 
unquestionably, in tlie neighbourhood of 
Roydon.” 

Lady Vernon’s panic continued, there¬ 
fore, unabated. 

On Saturday by the late post a letter 
reached Roydon, addressed to Miss Vei’- 
non, which look Maud a good deal by sur¬ 
prise. It was from Lady Mardykes, aud 
Avas to this effect. 

Tko Forest, Warhampton, Friday. 

My dear Miss Vernon, —You will bo 
surprised Avbon you see that I write from 
the Forest. I was suddenly called hero 
yesterday hy a message from dear papa. I 
found him so much better, and so entirely 
out of danger, that I sent by telegraph to 
my aunt, at Carshrook, to prevent my 
friends going away; and to beg of her to 
stay till Tuesday, where I am quite sure 
yop. will find her very happy to take charge 
of you when you ai’rivo, as you promised, 
on Monday. Pray do not postpone your 
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coming, or make any change in our plans, 
unless Lady Vernon should think diffe¬ 
rently. Yonr cousin Maximilla Medwyn 
will arrive early on Monday, and you will 
find her quite an old inhabitant by the time 
you reach Carsbrook in the evening. I 
will write to Maximilla to-day and tell her 
not to put off coining, and that I have 
written to you to rely upon her being at 
Carsbrook early on Monday. Pray write 
to me hero by return, when you have ascer¬ 
tained what Lady Vernon decides. 

So the note ended. 

Maud was dismayed. Was this one of 
those slips between the cup and the lip, by 
which the nectar of life is spilled and lost ? 
With an augury of ill, she repaired with 
the note to Lady Vernon. 

“What is this, Maud?” inquired Lady 
Vernon, as Maud held Lady Mardykes’s 
letter towards her. 

Maud told her, and asked her to read 
it, and waited in trepidation till she had 
done so. 

“ I see no reason why you should not 
go on Monday, just as t£ nothing bad 
Jiappened. That will do.” 

She nodded, and Maud, immensely re¬ 
lieved, w’cnt to her room, and wrote her 
note to Lady Mardykes accordingly. 

“ So now,” thought she, “ we have 
reached Saturday evening; and if nothing 
happens between this and Monday, I shall 
be at Carsbrook on Monday night.” 

So that day passed in hope, Sunday 
dawned, and the sweet bell in Roydon 
tow'cr sent its tremulous notes in spread¬ 
ing ripples far over fields, and chimneys, 
and lordly ti’ces. 

In church, Maud observed that Ethel 
Tintern was looking far from well. She 
reproached horself for not having driven 
over to the Grange to see her. 

This Sunday the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supperwas administered in Roydon Church, 
and among those who knelt round the 
cushioned steps of the communion-table, 
was Lady Vernon. Miss Tintern and Mrs. 
Tintern also were there,and Maud Vernon, 
who, once a month, from the time of her 
confirmation, had, according to the rule of 
Roydon Hall, been a 1‘egulai’ attendant. 

Lady Vernon has risen pale and stately, 
and is again in the great Vernon pew, 
kneeling in sectary supplication, while the 
murmured' words of the gi’eat commemo¬ 
ration are heard faintly along the aisle, 
and reverent footfaHs pass slowly up and 
down. 


And now it is ended; the church seems 
darkened as she rises. It is overcast by a 
thunder-cloud. By the side-door they step 
out. Lady Vernon’s handsome face does 
not look as if the light of peace was upon 
it. In the livid shadow of the sky, the 
grass upon the graves is changed to the 
sable tint of the yew. The grey church- 
tower and hoary tombstones are darkened 
to the hue of lead. 

Mr. Poljambe joins them'; Mrs. and Miss 
Tintern are standing by Lady Vernon and 
Maud. Mrs. Tintern is tmking rather 
eagerly to Lady Vernon, who seems just 
then to have troubled thoughts of her own 
to employ her. She is Mking about a 
particular tombstone; Lady Vernon does 
not want to look at it, but does not care 
to decline, as Mrs. Tintern is bent on it; 
and Mr. Foljambe only too anxious to act 
as guide. 

They walk round the buttress at the 
comer of the old church, and they find 
themselves before -the tombstone of the 
late vicar, Mr, Howard. It stands per¬ 
pendicularly; the inscription is cut deep 
in the stone; and there is no decoration 
about it but the clustering roses, which 
straggle wide and high, and are now shed¬ 
ding their honours on the green mound. 

As they walked toward this point, very 
slowly, over the churchyard grass, Ethel 
Tintern seized the opportunity to say a 
word or two to Maud. 

“ You go to Carsbrook to-morrow, don’t 
you ?” 

“Yes,” said Maud, “and I have been 
blaming myself for not having been to the 
Grange to see you; but I really could not 
help it—^twice the carriage was at the door, 
and twice mamma put it off.” 

“ A great many things have happened 
since I saw you—1 dare not try to tell you 
now,” she said, scarcely above a whisper. 
“It would not do; if we-were alone, of 
course--” 

“ Can you tell mo, Ethel, whether the 
carriage is here ?” said Mrs. Tintern, look¬ 
ing over her shoulder at her daughter. 

“ Oh, yes—I saw it—^it is waiting at the 
church-porch.” 

And she continued to Maud, when her 
mother had resumed her talk with Lady 
Vernon and Mr. Foljambe: 

“ I have made up my mind, nearly, to 
take a decisive step. I daren’t tell you; I 
daren’t now, you understand why,” she 
glanced at the group close before them; 
“ but I think I wffl write to you at Cars¬ 
brook, if 1 do what I am thinking of, that 
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is, what I am urged to, under a pressure 
that is almost cruel; a terrible pressure. 
Hush!” 

The last word and a look were evoked 
by her observing, for her eye was upon 
them although she spoke to Maud, that the 
throe elder people of the party had sud¬ 
denly slackened their pace, and came to a 
standstill by the vicar’s grave. 

They had gone to the other side. Mr. 
Poljambo was leading the discussion; ho 
was advising, I believe, some change in the 
arrangements of the vicar’s grave, which 
he had persuaded Mrs. Tintem to admire; 
and which I’m afraid he would not have 
troubled his head about, had he not fancied 
they would have been received with special 
favour by Lady Vernon, 
j Maud and Miss Tintem were standing 
j at this side of the gentle mound that 
j covered the good man’s bones, and neither 
,j thinking of the conversation that was pro- 
j ceeding at the other side, 
i On a sudden, with a malignant look, Lady 
i Vernon’s cold, sweot voice recalled Maud, 
i with the words, 

] “ Don’t tread upon that grave, ..iear.” 

j Maud withdrew her foot quickly, 
i “ No foot looks pretty on a grave,” she 
continued with the same look, and a mo¬ 
mentary shudder. 

“ I don’t think my foot was actually 
upon the grave, though it looked so to 
you,” Maud pleaded, a little disconcerted, 
'i “ Many people have a feeling about 
ij treading on a grave. I think it so horrible 
1 1 an indignity to mortality—I was going to 
j say. 1 hope, Mr. Foljambc, that you, who 
are obliged, pretty often, to walk among 
them, feel that peculiar recoil; but I need 
hardly ask—you are so humane.” 

Uttered in cold, gentle tones, this was 
irritating to spirited Maud Vernon. 

“ But I do assure yon, mamma,” she said, 
i with a heightened colour, “ my foot was not 
J upon it. 1 am qmte certain.” 

I “ Thei33, there, there, there, dear,” said 
j Lady Vernon, “I shan’t mention it any 
more. Pray don’t allow yourself to be ex¬ 
cited, Maud; that kind of thing can’t be 
good for any one.” 

Maud’s fine eyes and beautiftil colour 
were brighter. But Lady Vernon went on 
talking fluently, in very low tones, to old 
Mr. Poljambe, and she turned as they 
walked away, and said to Mrs. Tintorn, 

f ently, “ I scarcely like to ask poor dear 
laud to do or to omit anything. She be¬ 
comes so miserably excited.” 

Maud, I dare say, had a word of com¬ 


plaint to utter in Miss Tintem’s car as they 
returned to take leave, and get into their 
cari'iages at the church-door. 

In a dark and sour mood Lady Vernon 
bid old Mr. Poljambe good-bye. 

“ What bores people are ! To think of 
those two stupid persons taking mo there 
to hoar all that odious nonsense.” 

Lady Vernon did not come to luncheon, 
and hai’dly cat anything at dinner. She 
was by no means well that Sunday evening. 

Doctor Malkin came and departed, the 
sun set, and Maud was glad, as her maid 
dropped the extinguisher on her candle, 
that the day w’as over, and that she would 
sleep next night at Oarsbrook. /■ 


AMATEURS AT MOPBTOWN. 

A YEAR is, supposed to have elapsed, as 
they say in the play-bills of melodramas, 
since my last visit to ” this favoured lo¬ 
cality,” as it is called in its own journal. 
Duty once more brought mo to the 
Dolphin, where I found that the ^M^cndels- 
sohn Jacksons had long since cast the dust 
off their shoes, and fled the place. But 
the Booms flourished and looked as bright 
and spick and span as ever. 

As I passed they seemed to bo “up” 
again; all the boards were out, reclining 
against the pillars in very degagd fashion, 
with a sort of lazy, hand-in-pocket style. 
They were covered over with small bills, 
headed “ Grand Amateur Theatricals,” and 
the performance was for that very night. 
I at once secured a ticket. 

Tho landlord of the Dolphin was quite 
excited, and scarcely able to attend ‘upon 
mo. 

“ He had two of tho gentlemen up-stairs, 
Mr. Killick and Captain Tooley. The town 
was full of the others who had come in; 
more were arriving that night. It was for 
a fine charity,” continued the host of the 
Dolphin; “ tho rearin’ of an AlexancEi^ 
wing, I’m told.” 

I repeated tho words after him in won¬ 
der. What odd objects they had in Mope- 
town ! On referring to the bill I saw that 
the. acting was for the erection of “ an 
Alexandra wing” ttf a consumptive hos¬ 
pital in the neighbourhood, though what 
description of “ wing” that was I was at a 
loss to discover.. At all events it did not 
much matter, as I had reasonable suspicion 
that anything connected with Mopotown 
Rooms was not likely to bring in much 
funds, no matter how benevolent tho pur- 
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pose. But it 8eeni.s that there ivas a dra¬ 
matic detachment of a foot regiment quar¬ 
tered a few miles off, which counted in its 
mnks tho Killick and Tooley before men¬ 
tioned, with “ Little Dodd,” as lio was 
called, and, above all, the Honourable Mrs. 
Badminton, the colouel’s wife. She, indeed, 
was with the head-quarters of tho regi¬ 
ment at Maiiche.ster, but she had been en¬ 
gaged, or had engaged hcnsclf, “special.” 

It came about, I understood, in this 
way: Little Dodd, ])assiiig the Rooms one 
morning, had “ voted ”—a favourite and 
polite fiction for carrying any plan of his 
own into prompt execution—fur going in. 
Ilis exelaniation was, “By Jove ! we might 
get up a play hero, and astonish the 
rustics!” Tho scheme at that moment 
“ sprang armed” and complete from his 
little hcixd. “ AVe’d get down Timmons, 
with a portable stage and dresses, and 
‘ beat up’ some of the acting girls in tho 
ntiighbourhood.” As for audience, they’d 
vinica the rustics come, and “ stick them for 
seven-and-six apiece for stalls.” A brother 
in arms objected that Mopetown was such 
a hungry ])lHce, that the rustics would find it 
hard lo club the amount for a single stall; 
but Little Dodd put this aside contemp¬ 
tuously, saying, “ they’d make ’em come, 
and deuced glad they ought to be to be 
allowed to pay'.” 

In a few days Little Dodd had fixed the 
plays—Mirhim’s Crime, I believt:, which 
he would carry through by^ playing his 
“groat part.,”ai\dI’oor I’illicoddy,in which 
he would do the same, by' 2 )Iaying his other 
great part; and he would make this eany- 
ing thi'ough doubly sure by singing Caj)- 
biin Jinks of the llorse Marines, between 
both. Bat those arrangements, it seems, 
were' rudely sot aside by' an untoward fa¬ 
tality'. Some “.stuiiid ass” -wrote to the 
Honourable Mrs. Badminton, the colonel’s 
lady', that they were getting up plays, such 
fun, &c., and she had written back most 
graciously that “she would help them, and 
come siiecially.”- This was a Tik.ase, as it 
were, agtiinst which there was no appealing. 

Tho Honourable Mi's.. Badminton, in her 
youth, had been a i)ei'fect sti’oller, acting 
here, there, and co'erywhere. There was 
scarcely an otlicer in Her Majesty’s army 
.who had not acted with Lord Monutfogie’s 
daughter. There w'oro few small pro¬ 
vincial theatres in* wliich she had not aj)- 
peared. It was in this way that she had 
won the heart of.the gallant Badminton, 
tlien a simple lieutimant of foot. Her 
Betsy Baker was familiar; some, indeed. 
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said they knew it by heart, and certain of 
tho irreverent were in the habit of calling 
her “Bet.” Her daughters were now 
nearly grown up, but in the kindest and 
most good-natured w'ay she was alway.s 
glad to give her talents for clmrity. 

Little Dodd’s face was amusing for its 
blankness and disgust. 

“ Did yon ever hear sneh a thing ? 
Here’s Bet coming down on us. Better 
give it all up. She’ll take the whole fat, 
and we’ll have her eternal Betsy Baker.” 

Tho little man seemed to foi'get tlnit he 
had proposed securing all tlie “ fat” for 
himself; hut as for giving up tlie plan, he 
well knew that that was not to be thought 
of. For sin: commanded the regiment, 
■would stoj) bis leave, order him guards, of 
course “inspiring” her colonel, and annoy 
him in other ways. . 

In a few days she arrived, billeted lier- 
sclf on a visit to a good-natnrod acqufu’nt- 
aueo, Mrs. Towloi’, and took the -wdiolo .ur- 
rangements on herself. Every one knew 
Pillieoddy by heart, klii'iam’s Crime wa.s 
mueli too heavy. No, far better have a 
“ })owdor and puff” piece, where they 
would be all at home, and have litUc to do. 
She had bnuight one down, “ And as I 
hear,” added the lady', modesUy, “ they are 
all dying to sec me in Belsj'; and as 1 
have it at my fingers’ ends, ^ think it 
would bo the safest tiling, you know. 
Better settle at once, and lose no time.” 

This was equivalent to a command. 
’I’ooley and Killick wore toadies, fmd con¬ 
curred beartily', as Little Dodd had to do, 
with a rueful face. 

“You can sing one of those quoiir 
h^jffooneiy songs if yon like,” she said, half 
contemptuously, “though I always think 
they are out of jjlaoe.” 

“ 1 knew it,” said Little Dodd, later. 
“ Didn’t 1 tell you she’d force her Betsy 
on us, and hor ‘ powder and puff’ piece ? 
You’ll see she has all tho fat in tluit too— 
some jiei't waiting-maid in a hoop, who lot.s 
fellows in wigs in at the garden-gate. 1 
know tho style of thing well.” 

Hero Little Dodd sliowed surjirising in¬ 
stinct and sagacity, unless, indeed, we 
cx 2 >luin it'on the vulgar principle of “set¬ 
ting a thief,” &iC. Friends might have 
made the same remark about him, and 
have guessed, beforehand, that in any 
pieces he chose would have been found, to 
fi cej'taiuty, pert cockneys in pink trou¬ 
sers and blue coats, or free-and-easy ser¬ 
vants. 

Precisely as he had anticipated, the 
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AMATEURS AT MOPETOWN. 


Honourable Mrs. Badniiutou pi'oduoed ,ji. 
manuscript piece, whicli, slio auuounood, 
Mr. Sfc. Lucy, a clover friend of liors, 
who wrote for the magazines—^and.there 
are many clever people who do this, which 
difl'ers a little from writing wtho mOigazines 
—had adapted from the French for her. It 
was entitled, A Midnight Mistake; or, 
Trianon Revels. And that title figured 
bravely on the board at the door of the 
Rooms. 

Much of the above information I gleaned 
from stray convei’sations with Mr. Dodd 
himself, who was quite willing to enter on 
the subject of his treatment with any 
strangci'. 

“ Tlie thing will bo a dead failure. T 
suppose there aren’t a dozen places taken ; 
all the rest given away; the hall packed 
with lu.i’ friends., 1 said so from the be¬ 
ginning. Wlio’d pay to see her ?” 

The inference w'as that crowds wonld 
pay to sec him. 

“Hut,” said I, “the co,st of the affair; 
tlie hired stage, di-esscs, &c.” 

“Lord bless you,” he said. “Did you 
think we’d do that 'ii.oir i" 1 ■iar''ose it 
raiiild bo a matter of fifty pounds out oj' 
our pockets. No, hang it! I stock out 
agiiiu.st that; so did jioor Mrs. Towlcia 
TJie iiarjienter has knocked the thing up, 
and the honse-jjuiuter fellow here has done 
j a couple of scene.s. Rut she stuck us for 
ji two guineas apii;co I'or the hire of dresses 
j for her infernal Midnight Mistake.” 

I “ Then the Alexandra wing ?” I said, 
i “ Alexandra humbug !” he said. “ The 
thing won’t give them the price of a single 
stone. But, bless you, the hospital jmoplc 
didn't want an Aloxaudi'a or any wing at 
all. They wouldn’t keep it if they gut it. 
They haven’t means to keep up what tJjey 
have. That was all her dodge. She is 
always placing for Alexandra wings, and 
never brought a sixpence to one of them. 

1 never saw one anywhere, nor did anyone 
else 1 believe.” 

At night I repaiivd to the Rooms. They 
were vojy full indeed, though the audience 
was rather of a mixed character. A stage 
and cui'tuin had been run np at the end. A 
piano ■was in front, by way of orchestra, 
and the stalls were tolerably full. I noticed, 
however, the extraordiiuiry number of 
soldiers present, attended by their wives 
and female friends. The stalls soemied to 
me to be almost entirely filled with ladies 
of a regimental aspect — wives, sistei’s, 
cousins, &c., of the oflioers, though I couhl! 
distuiguish the clergyman, the local soli- i 
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citor, ditto surgeon, Iho head of the post- ; 
office, and a fow^ more n.otabilitios. | 

Mr. Behnau, R.A.M., who had succeeded i 
the Mendelssohn Jackson family, and who, j| 
1 believe, was on the ovo of retiring like j, 
the same family, -was at the instrument, i 
pl.'iying the company in with a valsc. The , | 
groat ones, the distinguished pariy w'ho 
were to drive in from Towlor, had twelve 
places reserved for them. They hiid not > 
arrived yet. Presently^ however, they up- ! 
pcareil — a procession of opei*a cloaks 1 1 
winding up tho aisle to their pliicos, the 'j 
steward.s ushering them. They took their j 
seats, and then tho bills were distributed. I 
J give the document at length, as it is i 
charaetieriBtic: | 

THEATRE ROYAL, MOPETOWN. 

In aid of tho erection of an 

ALE.VANBHA WINCt FOIl TUE INFIllMAllY. j 

This Evonitiff, the i'erfornutneoa will commence !■ 

with a I’rologut', written for tho occasion, by 11 

Tim noNOirfiABLE mbs. baismiitton. jl 

After wliicli will bo presented a New Piece, expressly 1 
written for, and dedicated to, tho Hon. Mrs. Badminton, I' 

ENTITLED, j 

A MIDNIGHT MISTAKE; 

oil, 

TUIANON ItEVJSLS, | 

BT JIOBACB 8T. LCCV, EBft. j 

Louis XV., Mr. Sjiarks, th liegt. 

Comte do ISuzunval, Captain Tooley, —tli Uegt. i 

Jule.s do Nerval (a Gascon gentleman) Mr. ICilliek, I 

■—th Hi'gt. 11 

Bontenips (Captain of the Guard), Mr. Lily, —lli liegt. I i 
Lo Coil (an innkoeper), Mr. Jlodil, —th liegt. |! 

Marquise de Bi'auro, Mrs. M'Culium, j : 

and : 

Higolette (a waiting-inaid), tho Hon. Mrs. Badminton. I 
Courtiers, nobles, itc. | 

Scene.— T/w TrUmon hardens, \ 

Time, 1770. i 

After which a Comic Song, 

CAPTAIN JINKS OF THE HORSE MARINES, 

nV ME. DODD, —TH EEaiMENT 
(In character), 

Tho whole to conclude with (by desire) 

BETSY BAKER. 

Betsy Baker (Iior original character) the Honourahio i 
Mrs. Badminton. { 

A bell was heard to ring behind, tho j 
curtain rvas drawn a.side, and Mr. Killick, | 
II very t:i,ll young man, in a powdered wig i 
and sky-blue coat, liis lower limbs looking Ij 
very cool in silk stockings and shoos, camo S 
out to speak the prologue. Ho began very 
hurriedly: 

“ Kind friends, we greet you once again. 

Let not — our—mimic—stage—be raised— in vain, 

Of avery cause from east—unto the west. 

Sure that of charity’s tho best. 

And when—and when—” 

Hero Ire stopped and looked round at the 
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curtain behind him. We heard a voice 
murmuring something,, but Mr. Killiek 
could not hear. “And when-” he be¬ 

gan, stopped again, and gave a smile. We 
all applauded. 

" And when—” 

He at last caught the word— 

“ your race of life is o’er, 

You’ll bless the charity that’s gone before.” 

Here ho paused again, bewildered, bit his 
glove, smiled again, and finally went on: 

“ To-night, our histrionic host, 

Brought from pillor and from post, 

A hundred miles——” 

“A hundred miles,” repeated Mr. Kil- 
lick, anxiously, then said, with relief, “ Oh, 
yes,” at which we laughed: 

“ A hundred miles has journey’d one. 

You’ll guess I moon fair Badmixtox !” 

Tremendous applause from the soldiers 
and their wives, Mr. Killiek smiling, and 
evidently racking his brain for the next 
line, which we heard given in a hoarse voice 
behind the curtain: “ ’Tis yours to give 
the dray mar laws”— 

“ ’Tie yours to give the drama laws. 

And aU we ask is your applause.” 

On which Mr. Killiek—a broad grin on his 
features—^retired hastily, bowing and nod¬ 
ding. Then the bell rang, and the curtain 
rose. I have seen Mr. St. Lucy’s play, 
and so has the reader, a good many times 
—that is to say, a piece where M. le Mar¬ 
quis, and J ulos, a lover, a monarch of objec¬ 
tionable tastes, and a lovely girl out of 
a convent, are all mixed up in some vague 
transaction. I will not, therefore, enter into 
Mr. St. Lucy’s plot more thao by saying 
that a fete was being given at the Trianon, 
whore the marquise repaired masked, and 
where the king came masked with De 
Bnzenval, and whore “ Jool,” the Gascon 
gentleman, came also masked. There was 
a duel at one time of the night, and at the 
end a strong body of privates of the regi¬ 
ment came in, holding lights—were 
the courtiers,, nobles, <fcc.—and all was 
cleared up. Mr., Killiek, as the Gascon 
gentleman, I must own, quite eclipsed Little 
Dodd as the comic character. He was 
always forgetting his part, and then stand¬ 
ing with a good - humoui'ed smile till he 
caught the prompter’s words, making us all 
laugh pi-odigiously; but when ho declared 
his passion to the marquise, we roared again. 
“ Mario,” he said, “ you should not treat me 
so 1You kiiow me. From a boy I have 
thought of you, aud of you aloue; aud I shall 
die if you still refuse to be mine.” This was 


so pleasantly said, that we were delighted. 
“ For nights past 1 have watered my pillow 
with tears. I cannot sleep; my dreams 
are disturbed with weary visions; and, oh, 
Mary !” added Mr.. Killiek, dropping on 
one knee, “ I love you, and shall not rise 
till you return my passion.” Mr. Killiek, 
looking the picture of health and good- 
humour as he remained on his knees, wC 
all laughed heartily; and I could hear the 
sergeants’ wives behind me: “Ain’t Mr. 
Killiek funny?” 

But the real phenomenon of the piece 
was how a simple waiting-maid, such as the 
Honourable Mrs. Badminton was, could 
have so much to do. She was everywhere. 
She was not ofi* the stage a moment. She 
talked all through, and directed everybody, 
even the king. She told the count what to 
do, and she told tho lovers what to do. A 
woman wrapped in a cloak and hood over¬ 
heard the king’s nefarious designs; the hood 
was presently h'fbed, and wo recognised the 
Honourable Mrs. Badminton. Some one 
was concealed in a closet, as tho wicked 
De Buzenval was maturing designs of his 
own on the lovely marquise, aud it turned 
out to be the Honourable Mrs. Badmiu- 
ton. She was behind trees and bushes. 
She was entirely in the interest of the 
lovers, and had a very difficult task to 
carry out. But, at tho same time, I must 
say she had ample opportunity and eveiy 
facility given to her. One or two inferior 
pai’ts, I should mention, wore played by 
selected privates, who, justice compels mo 
to say, though their names were not set down 
in the bill, played witli great steadiness and 
respectability. I could have wished, how- 
iicver, that one had not persisted in address¬ 
ing his august master as “Buzzingvell,” but 
no one remarked it. 

Little Dodd was quite overpowered—as 
indeed he might be—in such “rot,” as he 
would disrespectfully term Mr. St. Lucy’s 
work. But when he came to Captain Jinks 
he had his turn. Even his appearance, in 
enormous weeping whiskers of a brick red, 
an immense grotesque helmet, jack-boots, 
and clanking sword, made the sergeants’ 
wives laugh so, he could not begin, 

“Ain’t Mr. Dodd funny, Jemima? That’s 
Mr. Dodd. Lord, how ho do look !” 

Between every verso he clanked and 
strode up and down, and, I must say,, as in 
the case of most comic singers, such panto¬ 
mime was more divei’ting than tho singing. 
He was rapturously encored, aud substi¬ 
tuted tho Ratcatcher’s Daughter, which 
met with the same reception. 
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The farco followed. There again it was 
all Badminton. It seemed to go home 
to the sergeants’ wives, delighted to see a 
genuine ’ousemaid with her broom, and 
wlio told each other over and over again, 
with many a “ Lawks, Mary ! that there 
was Mrs. Badminton, and weren’t she 
fanny!” But somehow it appeared to me 
that the enjoyment was not nearly so 
j’aey at Mr. Dodd’s song a.s at the good- 
liumoured Killick : it appeared to bo en¬ 
forced. TIio Honoui‘alr)le Mr.s. Badtnint,on 
had a colonel-like fashion even in her act¬ 
ing, and said her comic speeches with an 
air as Avho should say, “Applaud that.” 
As for her aplomb and com|)Osure, it as- 
.sured one as to the truth of the statement, 
that .she commanded the regiment. Once 
an impertinent interruption took place in 
t he gallery between a soldier .and a native, 
Avhose place had been taken, when the 
HoTiourable Mrs. Badminton came forward 
and fixed her eyes in a severe manner on 
the disturbers. The soldier quailed, and 
at. once gave up the argument. The na- , 
live, not so accustomed to her influence, i 
renewed the discussion, when the Lonour- 
ab'e Mrs. Badminton, who was entering 
on an arch and funny speech, stopped, and 
said sharply; 

“If these interruptions go on, I shall 
withdraw from the piece.” 

A deathlike stillness followed. 

1 believe it was considered to be one of 
die most successful pci-formances over 
known in the amateur Avay. Nothing 
t!onki have “ gone off” better—the current 
jibrnse. Little Dodd aa’hs but half content: 
he was disgusted, he said, with the whole 
thing. 

It was a revolting exhibition of vanity, 
wasn’t it — he left it to .any one — that 
woman grabbing at everything ? He saAV 
all the people gaping and yaAvning, the 
parson and all, and he thought he never 
could get out of it fast enough, and wished 
he had his seven-and-six back. The Hon¬ 
ourable Mrs. Badminton, however, I heard 
was much pleased, and paid us the compli¬ 
ment of saying we wore a very intelligent 
audience. 

As regards the Alexandra wing, the 
heavy expenses incurred did not admit of 
anything being handed over to the funds 
of the institution. There was posting, 
.scenery, advertisements in local papers, and 
some suppers at the Dolphin for the actors, 
both before as well as after their work. 
Thus the “ wing” received nothing. But 
after all, if there was truth in the view 


taken by Little Dodd, the institution could 
not complain, as there was no intention to 
erect such a structure. 


SCIENCE FOR THE UNSCIENTIFIC. 

Thebe arc individuals who never take 
their walks abroad Avithout a pocket-knife, 
a few coppers, and a bit of string. Neg- 
leol.ing the two first articles as forei^ to 
our purpose, what a helpful little thing is 
a bit of string, both at home and abroad, 
to look no fui’thor than its Also as a col¬ 
lector and .a conservator. In a country 
Avalk it keeps together, in order, flowers 
Avitli flowers, fi rns with ferns, grapes Avith 
gnipes, and sticks Avith sticks ; in-doors, it 
unites the bills of the year, the journals 
of a class, ncwsp.apor cuttings on some 
ffu'ourite subject, and trash for the rubbish- 
heap, or for lighting fires. If, in certain 
offices, string is .abused in the shape of rod 
tape, what would ho the state of thn.so 
offices if deprived of red tape’s versatile aid ? 

I What the twine-spinner does for the odds 
and ends of pvery-day life, the bookbinder, 
and, above all, the reprintcr and repub- 
lisbcr does for literary miscellanies, Avhicli 
m.ay have a connecting link of antliorship 
or subject, of date or occasion, but which 
may he materially as heterogeneous as 
printed p.apcrs CJin be. Quartos, duodeci¬ 
mos, loose jAamphlct-shapod tracts, stitched 
in covers, or uncovered and unstitched, 
single leaves begging the bill-sticker to 
give them a local habitation, dt^fy tho 
powers of string to convert them into a 
sightly and legible whole. It is then that 
kthe ropublisher comes in, giving unity, 
consistency, and order to Avhat might 
otherwise have boon consigned to the 
hopele.ss limbo of literature. 

Doubtle.ss multitudes of small publica¬ 
tions deserve to meet with no better doom 
than a speedy consignment to that dusty 
fate; there are others which we pick Aip 
along the road of life, and thrust with 
delight into our travelling wallet, as we 
would soft-shining pearls discovered on a 
lonely shore. Few flying words are better 
worth oollocting tiian those -which Pro¬ 
fessor-Tyndall lets fill! from time to time; 
and the public is to be congratulated that, | 
in obedience to an impuISe from Amerio», j 
he has been induced to gather together i 
the series of detached essays, lectures, and 
reviews which have recently come forth 
as Fragments of Science for Unscientific 
People. 
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For unscioutific poo])lo, yes; for ignorant 
pcojjle, no; for projudiceci, bigoted, one- 
Ruled pooi)li‘, wtill low.s. Tiic Fragments 
are not all of tliom easy reading. You 
cannot run tbrougli them as you run 
tlirough a lady-writer's romance, alibongh 
(!Citain portions of Ibeni arc morc! soiisa- 
tion.al than the most sensational iiovol. 
There is iierej- an .attempt to hide rough 
I ground undcj' the tlower.s of rlu'toric or I he 
sticks and stiaws of ver])inge. Wherevei’ 
tliere are hard places to bo tra versed, Pro¬ 
fessor Tyndall tells you they are and will 
bo bard, and advises you io gird up your 
loins aceoi'dingly. Wlicn Ihi! trying bit of 
climbing is aceoniplisbed, be says, like <a 
man, “Tims patiently you have accom¬ 
panied me over a pieei- of e.voeeding1y 
difllcult gi’ouiid; and I think as a pnideiit 
guide, we ouglit to halt upon th(! erniiience 
■wo have now attained. We might go 
higher, hut the boulders begin here to be 
very rongli. At a future day we shall, I 
doubt not, bo able to overcome this diffi¬ 
culty, and to i-oach together a greater ele¬ 
vation.” 

Such fr.ankness, combined witb such 
Incidily, renders the re.ading of Professor 
Tyndall’s woiks a mental tonic. Thc'y 
often I’cqnirc the effort wliich it tah( s to 
plunge bodily into .a oliilly pool, bat tlio 
resulting reaction (jf conscious energy are' 
delight more than compensates for ( Ik‘ 
effort. The pi’ofessor’s niind is doiihly 
clc.'ir; clear to itself and eh\ai’ to olhoi's 
Obscured by no mists, it puls I’orih no 
humbug. It has never been the wiiii-r’s 
privilege to Inur this gifiecl lecinrer’s V}x:\ 
voce discourse, but certain he is that hf. 
•»vou]d never do what ho relates that l'’ara-< 
day did upon oeeasion. Faraday (lid not 
confine liimself to experimental discovery. 
IJc aspired to be a tcaeber, and reflected 
and wrote upon the method of scientific 
I exposition. “ A lecturer,” he observes, 

I “.shoTild n])pcar ca.sy and colloeted, nn- 
dnunted and unconcerned:” still, “his 
whole behaviour should evince respect for 
his audience.” These recommendations 
were afterwards in grc:it part embodied by 
liimself. Doctor Tyndall doubts bis un¬ 
concern, but his fearlessness was often 
I manifested. It used to rise withiu him as 
a wmve, W'hieh carried both him and his 
audience along with it. On rare occa¬ 
sions also, when ho felt himself .and his ^nb- 
ject hopelessly unintelligible, he suddenly 
evoked a certain recklessness of thought, 
and without halting to extricate his be¬ 
wildered followers, he w’ould dash alone 

. 


tlirougli the jungle into which ho had un- 
wittingly led them; thus saving- them 
from ennui by the exhibition of a vigour 
wdiich, for the time being, they could 
neither share nor comprehend. 

Now Professor Tyndall, we believe, would j 
never do anything of the kind. In the first i 
place, he 'w'ould take good care never to lead , 
bis ho<arer.s info a jungle unwittingly; and j 
in tlio second place, if he had strayeS'd with 
/hem one, lie would make it a point of 
hommr Ui pilot them out of it. So long as 
an uncoulh (lifficidty is malleable, he never 
I ires till ho has hammered it into shape; if 
it is utterly rcfractoi*y, he tells you it is so, 
and lets it alone. 

“ Let us got a clear idea of this,” or 
words to tlio .same purport, i.s his cjoustaiit 
and urgent a])peal to Ins hc.aj-ers when 
about to attack some knotty point. “ My i 
wi.sli to render our mental image's eotn- j 
jdet(', causes me to dwell briefly ujion 
tlit'se known ])oiuts, and the .s.a.me wish 
(viil cause me to Jingor a little longer 
among olliers.” “ My aim throughout has 
been to raise in your mind.s distinct jiby- 
sJe.al image's of the various processes in¬ 
volved in OUT researches.” He struggles 
heroically to be elcai', .and tlic endeavour 
resnlis in his being clear. Wiine.‘-s his cx- 
phinai ion of the chemical action of cerlain ' 
rays i.f lighl, and tlio way in which bo ob- ! 

! ; inaU ly jieirists in not allowing the lead- i 
iiig jiriiielple of the undulatory theory of • 
ii<jl,t r.i he foi'o’otteu. I 

“Here 1 would a.-'k you to m.akcfamiliar to i 
your minds the idea that no chemical action ■ 
can bo produced by a ray, tliatdoc'S not in¬ 
volve ( ho destriictiou of (he ray. But the 
(erm ‘ray’ is unsatisfactory to us at present, 
when our dosin' i.s io abolish all vagueness, 
and to fix a. definile physical significance to 
each of oit.r terms. Abandoning.tlte term 
‘ ray’ as loose and indefinite, wo have to 
fix our thoughts upon the Avaves of light, 
a.nd to render clear to our minds that those 
wave.;, which produce chemical action, do 
so by di'livcring up their own motion to tho 
molecules w'hich they decompose.” 

Or let us take polarised light as an ex¬ 
ample. Most educated persons have heard 
of polarised light; they certainly see it every 
day, as their attendants talk pro.se, without 
knowing it. They may perhaps have seen 
its brilliant effects displayed in the micro¬ 
scope of some ingenions neighbour. But 
ask them in what respect polarised differs 
from unpolarised light, and they will be 
harS put to give an answer. The present 
writer has seen no answer to the question 
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to be compared, in respect to clearness and 
capability of popular comprehension, with 
Professor Tyndall’s explanation. “ There 
is another subject connected with our firma¬ 
ment, of a more subtle and recondite chn.- 
racter than even its colour. T mean what 
Hcrschel calls tliat ‘ mysterious find beau¬ 
tiful phenomenon,’ the polurisiition of tlio 
liglit of the sky. The polan'/y of a magnet 
consists in its two-ondeducs.s, both emls, or 
poles, acting in opposite way.s. Polar forci's, 
as mo.st of you know, ai-e (h'i.<-'e in which 
the duality of attraction and repufsion is 
manifested. And a kind of two-sidedness, 
noticed hy Huygens, commented on hy 
Newton, find discovered by a Frcneh 
philosojdicp, named Malus, in a beam ol' 
light wln’ch had been reflected from one 

I tiftho windows of the Luxembourg Palacf' 
i in Paris, receives tho name of polarisafion.” 
j Jn short, a beam of polari.sed light ha.s two 
n sides, Avliicii difi’er from each otlicr in their 
|i nature, <|ualitic.s, and efiects. If the beam 
j| is flat and broad,- like tho bladu of a knife, 
!! one side is sharp and thin, as it wore, tho 
jl other fhii. and blunt; if the beam wore 

II cylindricril like a walking-.sliclc, or square 
j like a draper's mca.sure, one-linlf of it 
j might consisi' of-wood, i.Jie oilier ol bai-lv'y- 
j sugar. The oj)po.sito side.s of a jinlari.sed 
j bc.nn of light dill'or quiie a.s nineh us lhat. 

! TJiis clearness is a narural consei|iience 
; of Pi-ofcssor Tyndall’s wrilitigs lieing emi- 
! lien fly i ruthful. It may ho lun mueh to 

as.sert that evoi-y muddle-headed or mmldle- 
11 tongned person i.s niitrathfnl, but certain it 
li is that all uncamlid, insincere persons, nil 
rogues, .swindlci-s, and intriguers, arc ob¬ 
scure, involved, contradictory, ami often 
unintelligible in their sayings. “ Speecfii 
•was given to man to hide his thoughts,” 
said one of theai’tfullo.st of men. I’rofessor 
Tyndall Is too good a philosopher, and too 
kind-hearted, to bit any fellow-philosopher 
hardly; bnt is there no well-known con¬ 
temporary writer open to some snch a re¬ 
mark as this ? “A favourite theory—the 
desire to establish or avoid a certain result 
—can so -wa^i the mind as to destroy its 
jiower of estimating facts. I liave known 
men to work for years under a fascination 
of thi.s kind, unable to extricate themselves 
from its fatal influence. They had certain 
data, but not, as it happened, enough. 
They supplemented the data, and went 
wrong. From that hour their intellects were 
so blinded to the perception of adverse 
phenomena, that they never reached truth.” 

What Professor Tyndall knows, he does 
know, and says that he knows it, and why. 


What ho does not know he has the courage 
to sluio that he does not—adding, perhaps, 
that he is not ever likely to know. “Of 
the inner quality that enables matter to 
attract matter, wo know nothing.” While 
he feels a natural pride in scientific achievo- 
monb—while he regards science as the most 
l-)owerful instrument of intellectual culture 
a.s well as the most powerful ministrant to 
tlio material wants of men—if you ask him 
wlicfcficr sci«'ncc has .solved, or is likely in 
ouj- day to solve, tho problem of this uni¬ 
verse, he is obliged to .shake his head in 
doubt, As far as he can see, there is no 
qaality in tlie human intellect which is fit 
to he ap 2 >lieil to tho .solution of the problem. 
It is entirely beyond us. Ho compares 
the mind of man to a musical instruroont 
with a. cerf ain range of notes, beyond which, 
in both «Hre{5tious, wo have an infinitude of 
silence'. Tho ])henomcua of matter and force 
lie within onr iutcllectnal range; bnt buhiml, 
and above, and around all, tho rtMvl mystery 
of this universe lic.s unsolved, and, as far as 
we are concerned, is inctijtable of solution. 

Doctor Tyndall once walked down llo- 
gonU.street with ii man of great gifts and 
aequirtiiuonts, discus.sing with him various 
theolog'ieal questions. Ho conh I not accept 
his views of llu! origin and destiny of tho 
universe, nor was he pre]>arcd to ennneiate 
any vitavs of Iiis own. His friend turned 
to him at lengtli and said, “ you surely 
mu,si have a theory <>f tho univei’.se.” That 
he sliould in one way or anotlicr have solved 
this my.stevy of mysterie.s, seemed to tho 
s])ea1<er a. matter 6f course. “ 1 have not 
even a theory of magnetism,” was tho 
modest reply. 

Tho hunirin brain is said to be the instru¬ 
ment. of thought and feeling; when we are. 
hurt, tho brain feels it; when we ponder, 
it is tlio brain that thinks ; when our pas¬ 
sions or aflcctions are excited, it is through 
the instrumcutality of tho brain. But at 
this point Pi-ofessor Tyndall very properly 
asks for a little more precision. How does 
consciousness infuse itself into the problem ? 
Granted that a definite thought, and a 
definite molecular action in the brain, 
occur simultaneously, we should be as far 
as ever from tho solution of tho pnoblom, 

“ How are these physical processes con¬ 
nected with tho facts of consciousness P” 
The chasm between the two classes of phe¬ 
nomena would" still remain intellectually 
impassable. Let the consciousness of love, 
for example, be associated with a right- 
handed spiral motion of the molecules of 
the brain, and the consciousness of hate with 
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a Icft-liandod spiral motion. Wo .shoald 
then know, when wclove, that their motion 
is in ono direction, and, when we hate, that 
their motion is in the other direction; but 
the “ WHY-?” would remain as unanswerable 
as before. 

The problem of the connexion of body 
and soul is as insoluble in its modern form 
as it was in the pre-scientitio ages. Phos¬ 
phorus is known to outer into the compo¬ 
sition of the human brain, aud a trenchant 
Gorman writer has exclaimed: “ Oline 
Phosphor, kein Geclanke”—“No thought, 
without pliosphorns.” That may or may 
not be the case; but oven'if wo knew it 
to be the case, the knowledge would not 
lighten our darkness. On both sides of the 
zone hero assigned to the materialist, he 
is equally helpless. If you ask him whence 
is “ matter?” who or what divided it into 
molecules ? who or what impressed upon 
them the necessity of running into organic 
forms ? he has no .answer. Science is mute 
in reply to these questions. 

•We travel with confidence under such a 
guide, and do not hesitate to inspect with 
him the objects that happen to lie in ou)' 
path. Dust, oh ! If you step .aside at the 
cry, still remain ne.ar enough to take a peep 
at it. For what is dust? As sand is a 
highly elaborate preparation of sundry 
rocks and other hai'd portions of the ter- 
I'csf riid crust, dust is a still more elaborate 
■ form, both of organic audinorg.anic matter. 
Dust is, partly, what wo h.avo been, bodily 
.speaking, and what we shall be. Ashes, w'c 
return to ashes; dust, wo return to dust. 
Dust comprises carbonate of lime, mag¬ 
nesia, iron, c.arbon, organisable matter, 
w’hich may become first a grain of wheat 
or a cabbage, and then a fractional part 
of a man. In the shape of dust which is 
blow'n about the streets, we may iidialc 
our .ancestors, and bo inhaled by our pos¬ 
terity. Great Csesar, dead and tmaied to 
clay, is just as likely to form a dust-cloud 
on a summer’s as to stop a hole on a win¬ 
ter’s day. Dost is despised only hy tlie 
ignorant; bnt whoever has possessed a 
microscope of even moderate pretensions, 
will take an interest in, and feel a respect 
for, dtist. Dust, independently of its in¬ 
trinsic nature, denves value from its mere 
mechanical qualities. “ A bushel of March 
dust is worth a king’s ransom.” What 
would become of the farmer and the gar¬ 
dener, a;nd what, consequently, would be¬ 
come of all civilised peoples, if dust were 
not, exjBep4 liqnefied as mud or solidified 
as rook ? 


Of the curiosities and marvels of dust 
we learn not a little from Doctor Tyndall’s 
Fragments, which may he looked npon 
themsclve.s as a sort of scientific dust, 
althongh the grains are of quite appreciable 
magnitude and impoi’tance. 

Dust is sucb a thorough Paul Pry, so in¬ 
trusive, so all-pervading, that there is some 
foundation for Night Thought Young’s 
hypothesis of a universe of dust, except 
that each particular atom does not dance, 
as he imagined, according to its own de¬ 
vices, hnt according to law. The air on 
the top of Mont Blanc contains dust; but 
the acme and concentration of dirt is the 
atmosphere of London, enveloped by w!}fioh 
it is impossible for anybody to ho quite 
clean, outside or in. Solar light, in passing 
through a dark room, reveals its track hy 
illuminating the dust floating in the air; 
if there were no dust, no track would be 
visible. Professor Tyndall, wbo has a keen 
eye for the beautiful, says that, on a day 
of tran.sient shadows, there w.as something 
almost magical in the rise and dissolution 
of the luminous beams among the scaflFold- 
ing poles of the Royal Albert Hall. 

To carry out his researches on the de¬ 
composition of vapours hy light, he was 
compelled to remove all du.st from his ex- 
perimcnt.al tubes. It was no easy matter 
to do so. At last, prior to admitting the 
air, he carefully caused it to pass over 
a spirit-lamp flame. The floating parti¬ 
cles no longer appeared, h.aving been burnt 
up hy the flame. Those particles were, 
therefore, of organic origin. He was 
by no means prepared for this result; for 
he had thought that the dust of our air 
ii^as, in great p.art, inorganic and non-com- 
hustihle. The organic origin of a great 
portion of onr floating and suspended dust 
is of vast importance, in more ways than 
one. It is productive both of good and 
evil. Oxyhydrogen flame, scarcely visible 
in the air of a room, would bo still less so 
if it could be burnt in an absolutely clean 
atmosphere. Such flames are made lumi¬ 
nous by the dust in the air. In very dusty 
climates, there can he no doubt that the 
particles so diflused act as a manure in the 
course of time, and likewise supply, in the 
crannies and on the ledges of rocks, a 
scanty soil which furnishes the means of a 
commencement of vegetation. 

Dust is the cause of the lovely colour of 
the azure firmament. In fact, sky-blue 
may he produced by exceedingly minute 
particles of any kind of matter. To the 
same cause are to be ascribed the efieots by 
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■which distance lends enchantment to the 
view. Professor Tyndall makes an artificial 
sky more perfect than the real one. In 
monntainons countries, hills at no great 
distance are rendered almost invisible by 
haze. It will be understood that it is not 
the interposition of the haze as an opaque 
body that renders the mountains indistinct, 
but that it is the light of the haze which 
dims and bewilders the eye, and thus 
weakens the definition of the objects seen 
through it. Artists tfike notice of these 
phenomena under the name of aerial per¬ 
spective. The haze varies with the tem- 
jjcrature and humidity of the atmo.sphere. 
At certain times and places it is almost as 
blue as the sky itself, but to see its colour 
tlie attention must bo withdrawn from the 
mountains and from the trees which cover 
them. In point of fact, the haze is a piece 
of more or less perfect sky; it is produced 
in the same manner, and is subject to the 
same laws, as the firmament itself. We 
live in tlic sky, not under it. 

Dust acquires a fearful interest, when 
wo regard it. as an agent in spreading dis¬ 
ease. Professor Tyndall believes tl .re are 
ii;j strongest grounds for holding con¬ 
tagious matter to be “particulate,” and, 
further, that the particles are, to all intents 
and purposes, germs, exhibiting, as they 
do, the fundamental characters of propa¬ 
gating their own kind through countless ge- 
i nerations, and over vast geographical areas. 
Their life and reproduction run parallel to, 
and are an incident of, the life of man him¬ 
self. He docs not doubt the ability of these 
particles to scatter light, nor that the 
means by whidh the visible floating dust of 
our air is arrested will also bo found effecj 
tual in arresting contagion. Doctor Wil¬ 
liam Budd states : “ As to the germ theory 
itself, that is a matter on which I have long 
since made up my mind. From the day 
when I first began to think upon these 
subjects I have never had a doubt that the 
specific cause of contagious fevers must be 
living organisms”—dust alive. 


BOMB. 1870. 

waiTXXH ox xaa hvb or thb bxtbabob or inx 

ITAtlAK TBOOP8 IHTO BOMB. 

Ihbbx is a picture I remember well, 

A fresco, fading in my Southern home, 

A woman sleeping on the burning sand, 

While baleful sunset vapours fill the land, 

A typo of thee, 0 Borne! 

The slant sun searches for her cheek, and -warms 
Its golden brown to amber, till the bee, 

Confused by sweetness, sucks it as a flower. 

BTo queen, who dreams within her palace bower, 
Is throned more royally. 


Above the blue, far-off, mysterious sky, 
O'eroonopies her grave majestic head, 

And presses her &ut eyes, so sadly sweet; 

The swart Campagna stretches round her feet. 

As ’twere a carpet spread. 

Around (bold headlands in that tideless sea) 

Surge awful ruins, prone, august, and hoar, ■ 

Void temples, broken columns, arches vast, 

Where oracles and echoes of the past 

Bpverberate evermore! 

An empty wallet lies beside her hand, 

A cross defaced bangs on her scarlet vest; 

Forlorn, and poor, she sleeps abandoned there. 

Her face, o’orshadowed by a grand despair, 

Is hushed in mournful rest. 

XTnconscious of all peril, calm, she sleeps, _ 

Though soon the treach’rous fatal dews will rise 
Which lead from sleep to death; soft cobweb folds 
Thus bind a captured fly in spider holds, 

AVhere, crushed, it slowly dies. 
The poison murders with a bland caress, 

A sugar’d venom ’neath which life expires; 

But wake her and she’s saved. Is there no name 
Will rouso her from this sleep, as sudden flame 
Is held to smouldering fires f 

Alas, alas ! to me that picture seems 
My country’s symbol. Borne, thus fair art thou. 
Hoad vampyro lips thus fasten on thy breath. 

And beauty deepening into solemn death. 

Thus crowns thy faded brow. 

She sleeps ’mid ruins, as thou sleepest, Borne! 
Beneath as subtle, deadly a control; 

A worse malaria enervates thy will. 

And fate and, falsehood both unite to kill. 

To soil and crush thy soul. 

But Tnoc art saved ; loud o’er thy purple hills 
The silence breaks, thy bravo deliverers come ; 
Clear os a clarion’s note Iho music falls, 

And nations greet the kingly voice which calls, 
Arise, bo free, O Rome! 


A CROW-BOY’S MIND. 


It is not easy in any country, and espe- ;! 
cially in England, -where caste, thonglithoo- 
retiaally non-existing, is a practical fact, 
for the different classes of society to under¬ 
stand each other intimately. And not only ! 
class, hut sox and age form a barrier that ; 
it is difficult to overpass. Women continu- ! 
ally complain that men do not understand 1 
them, and men bring the same accusation | 
against women. The rich, although they 
may sympathise with, and be kind and i 
charitable to the pool', do not know the 
right method of getting into their confi¬ 
dence, and very seldom take possession of 
their sympathies; and the poor, in like 
manner, have idiosyncrasies which pre- i 
vent them from thinking with the thoughts, ! 
of the rich, or as thoroughly confiding in j 
them as they would in people in their own | 
rank of life. The workman walks in a dif- ! 
ferent mental atmosphere from that which 
surrounds his employer; and the employer, 
however willing to cultivate friendly feel¬ 
ings, is seldom able to establish intimalo 
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relations between himself and the people to my questions in the friendliest spirit, there 
whom ho pays wages. What does my lord was something in his manner which im- 
know of his gamekeeper, or the game- plied that therewoiild bo Ifttle use in my talk- 
keeper of my lord? What does Dives ing to him or his talking to me, that in short 
know about Lazarna, or Lazams about there could be no companionship of thought 
Dives ? What does the wise man know of between two persons so differently placed, 
the fool, and vice versa? Or the honest But 1 was not discouraged by aj?eticenco, 
man—pnwperons in tine linen and broad- which wasinstinctiveratherthan wilful, and 
cloth—of the shabby thief who steals his I endeavoured as well as I could to warm 
pockct-handkc'rcliicf, or of the more dash- him into confidence. If he had been only 
mg rascal, who breaks iiito houses—or seven or eight years old, I should have ! 
forges notes? Nothing. There is a sli.a- tried the eliect or a fairy tale, which I have 
dowy, impalpable, invisible, but real and always found to be an infallible recipe for 
I unmistakable, veil between them, which, opening the hearts of very little people of 
j though it does not hide each from the other, both sexes, but ho was in the third year of 
distorts the vision like a false medium, bis teens, and, worse than all, hadindulged 
I We neither see om’selves as others see us, in the matculine vice of smoking, and was 
nor do we see others as they really exist. consequently too much of a little man in 
It was once my fancy to try and get liis own estimation to believe in dragons, 
into the mind and thought of a crow-boy, ogres, and fairies, though possibly he be- 
aged about fifteen, and a very difficult lievod in gliosts and witches, 
task I found it. I am not sure that I I ascertained that ho could not read 
.succeeded, and that my labour was not without great difficulty. Consequently it 
thrown away. The difficulties that beset was of no use to bribe him with Robinson 
• the attempt were the disparity of ago and Crusoe; or a history of adventure witli 
of social condition. I endeavoured bo take lions, tigers, pirates, or robbers ; or tales 
otr the armour of caste, and approach liim of travel and shipwreck, which tolerably 
as fellow-creature to fellow'-creaturo; but educated boys are so fond of reading, 
though I carefully, as I thought, divested How was I to show him that I was his 
myself of my coat of mail, he was long friend? A gift of money might help; but 
before be took off bis, possibly because lie it involved the danger of demoralisation, 
did not know that he wore any. I first which I was anxious not to incur. At last 
established a talking acquaintance with an idea struck me. Coming upon him one 
him, in my daily walks across the fields snmiy forenoon, as ho sat on a bank busily 
where he was stationed, to a favourite piece scooping aw'ay at his little boat with his 
of woodlaTid scenery, which I lianntt'd for unusually blunt knife, I told him that I had 
its beanly. Our discourse avas of the something for him in my pocket, 
weather and of the crows, and often of his “ Sixpence ?” inquired he. 
appetite and his dinner, if I came across “ No-—something better.” 
him at noon, when it was his custom to sit , “A .shilling?” 

upon a stilo if the weather were clondy, ^ “ No, not money — something better 
and under a tree if it were warm and sunny, still.” 

cutting his hunch of bread and bacon with Thus speaking, I drew from my pocket 
a single-bladed pocket-knife. Sometimes I a knife with two big blades of' different 
endcavoureti to draw him into conversation sizes, two small blades, a corkscrew, a 
about a little boat, which, when not en- gimlet, and a saw. The sight of this 
gaged with the more im 2 ')ortanb business of sevenfold troasm*e drew from him the 
his dinner, or in throwing stones and shout- sharp and joyous exclamation, “ Oh, my !” 
ing at the crows, he amused himself by while his eyes sparkled to twice their usual 
scooping out of a clump of wood. For a brightness and bigness, 
long time, however, my success was but in- “ Oh, my! and is it for me ?” 
different. He was by no means stupid, nor “Yes, for you! I bouglit it in London 
unusually shy, had a frank, open face, and on purpose to give it you; but they say 
such a development of brain, as, with proper it’s unlucky to make presents of knives or 
education, mi^ht have fitted him for play- scisso7‘s because they cat friendship. Will 
ing any part in the world, with fully the you buy it for a penny ?” 
average credit, if not with hiore. But the “ I ain’t got a penny,” said he; “but I 
armour of caste was upon him, as he seemed shall have one on Saturday.” 
to have no more confidence iii me than the “ Well, I shall trust yon till then. 

; crows had in him; and, though he answered Meanwhile you can have the knife.” 
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He took it from my hand, opened each were, bat could ootmt up, ho thought, on 
blade suoceesively, and looked for a few his fingers, or with stones or bits of stick, 
minutes with a satisfaction that was resilly Had heard the Bible read, and could re- 
unspeakable at every little apparatus; then peat tho Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, 
shut them one after the other; then opened Had heard of the Mount of Olives, but 
them again; then shut them up; and, did not know where it wafs. Ho had never 
finally, catching sight of a flock of crows, heard of the Alps, tho Pyrenees, or the 
broke into a shout, less intended for Andes. Had hoard of the river Jordan, 
scaring away tho birds than as an expres- Had never heard of the Thames, the Rhine, 
sion of glee at his now acquisition. or the Mississippi. Had heard of the Dead 

Wordsw'orth says of the sonnet “that Sea. Did not know whether it was in 
with that key Shakespeare unlocked his England or not. Had never heard of tho 
heart.” I thought to myself that with Atlantic Ocean. Had heard of Jesus 
1 that many-bladed knife I had fairly opened Christ; everybody had. Ho was tho son 
my way into tliat crow-boy’s confidence, of Abraham and the Virgin Mary. He 
And so it turned oat. Little more passed (Tom Beck) was a Christian. All of us 
between us that day, and 1 left him alone were Christians, except the dogs and 
with his treasure. From that time forth he horses, and birds and animals. Some dogs 
I seemed to have no secrets from me, and were as good a.s Christians—“theyknowoi 
j talked unreservedly, as to a person of his such a deal”—and ho sometimes thought 
I own age, unless when I prompted him as how tho old crows were Cliristians; 

I with questions, and led him on to topics they were so uncommon sharp. Had often 

j which would not naturally have presented seen an old crow fasten itself upon a 
I themselves to his mind, and which, when sheep’s back, and pull the wool out of iis 

I presented, only seemed of importance to back to help build its nest with. Thought 

I him because I deemed them so. He did that was more like a Christian than a crow 
li not disclose himself to mo all at ence, but —it was so jolly knowing. Ci’ows were 
gradually as our mutual liumoiir allowed, not frighl?encd by scarecrows, as ho had 
His name was Tom Beck. Ho was tho often seen them sit on tho old hats atop of 
fifth of a family of eleven—^fonr boys and them, .and caw, caw, as much as to say, 
seven girls—of whom eight .survived. His “ We don’t care, we don’t, for such stupid 
father was a farm-labourer, earning four- old rubbish as this!” He thought all 
teen shillings a week. His mother had birds were too cunning to bo afraid after 
been a servant-of-all-work in a small family, the first “go.” Just at first they might 
i and added something, though not much, to bo scai’cd, bat after a day or so they got 
the family income by taking in washing, used to scarecrows, and he had known 
j They had a little garden and a pig; got starlings build their nests in them. Ho 
presents of tea and flannel occasionally once took three starlings out of a nest, in 
from a charitable society; had the privilege the stupidest old guy of a scarecrow ho 
of getting sticks for fuel in the neighbour- had over seen. If scarecrows were of any 
ing woods and plantations; got coal at hSllf- good there would be no need of crow-boys, 
price from tho coal store established by the His master would not lot him have a gun 
squire and the parish gentry; and managed to shoot at tho birds. He wished he would, 
to jog along somehow. His elder brother Said he was not old enough; but he knowed 
was a laboui’er, and married, and tho better, and would like nothing so much as 
younger children all began to earn a little to blaze away at them. Crows wa:e afraid 
as soon as they were ten years old, by weed- of stones and guns, but as for dndmen 
ing in the season, if it were only sixpence or (scarecrows), tho crows precious soon found 
a shilling a week. Tom himself earned out as they could do ’em no harm. Had 
four shillings a week as a crow-boy, but heard of heaven—a place where all the 
had to be at his post seven days in the people as were poor in this world were to 
week in the spring season, as the crows be rich, and wear golden crowns, and 
“didn’t take no account of Sundays.” where the squires and such like were to be 
All the family slept in one room. He had poor, and not able to get so much as a drop 
never been to any school but a Sunday of water when they were thirsty, let atone 
school; could read a little, but could not beer. He did not think this arrangement 
write or road writing. Had never heard of was unfair. • He would like, however, to be 
the multiplication table, but knew that twice rich in this world, and run the chance, of 
two were four, and twice ten twenty. Did the next. Had hoard of the devil. Did 
not know how many eight times eight not understand much about him. Thought ‘ 
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he had great eyes like the red lights of a 
steam-engine, horns on his head, and a 
long tail, with which ho could lash down 
a whole plantation of trees if he liked. 
Could not say as he w'as much afeard of 
him. His father' warn’t. He believed 
people would he punished if they did 
wrong, 'especially if they was found out. 
Hadn’t thought much about it. Where 
was the use ? Parson-s understood it. He 
didn’t, and wasn’t a going to try till he was 
older, and thou ho supposed he should 
know as much about it as other folks. 
Had never thought much of wliat ho 
would like to be when a man. Supposed 
he should be a farm-labourer, like his 
father and his brother. Wouldn’t mind 
if ho were a soldier. Should rather like it, 
but was not sure. All the chaps as he 
heard on, who went for soldiers, went 
because they had got into scrapes with the 
“gals.” His brother always talked of 
going for a soldier when he was out of 
luck, afore he got married. If he, Tom, 
could bo what ho liked, he thought he 
should be a gamekeeper or a poacher. 
Thom was the chaps that lived a jolly life, 
especially the gamekeepers. Didn’t sec any 
harm in poaching. As why ? The squire 
didn’t feed the partridges, the pheasants, 
and the hares, as he did his horses and 
dogs. Besides, why should the squires 
have all the fun ? Ho didn’t see why a 

i ioor boy mightn’t have a shot, if he liked, 
■t was better to bo a gamekeeper than a 
poacher, because the gamekeeper was never 
sent to quod as the poachers was. Poachers 
wasn’t always caught, howevei-, ’cos many 
gamekeepers was poachers themselves once, 
and didn’t like to be too hard upon their 
chums. Did he know any poachers ? Yes, 
a good many, but he wasn’t going to tell 
on ’em. 

He often in tlie long winter nights went 
to the Fox and Goose, the beershop in the 
village, where they used to meet, and have a 
smoke and a pint o’ beer, and sing songs. 
They sang such songs as All Bound my Hat, 
Down in Cumd’s Garden, Success to the 
Barley Mow, Betsy Baker, and Cease Rude 
Boreas. Had heard ’em sing ’Tis My 
Delight on a Shiny Night. It was a 
poaching song; but they didn’t often sing 
about poaching. They liked to sing about 
the gals, and going a courting. A favourite 
song was the Honest Ploughman. Almost 
every body as he knowed on could sing it; 
he- could sing some on it himself, not all. 
He had it by heart, and could say some 
of it off, but didn’t like to sing just then, 
wiUr only one man listening to him, and no 


; baccy and beer about.* Ho liked ■to bear 
a good song, and so did father. Father 
i could si pg prime, though he often said as 
I the hard times had took all the singing 
out of him. 

He supposed he should have to labour 
on the farm when he growed up. Would 
rather do that than bo a groom, or a coach¬ 
man, or a gentleman’s servant. He’d like 
to be a gamekeeper better than anything 
else in the world, because gamekeepers 
liad to do with birds and animals, and be 
was fond on ’em. He was uncommon fond 
o’ dogs, but not of horses. Had a terrier- 
hitch of his own, which was a famous one 
for rats. Was offered five shillings for her, 
but be wouldn’t sell her, no, not for five 
pounds. Had never seen five pounds all 
at once, but knew it was a lot of tin, and 
should like to have it; but he w’onldn’t 
part wdtb Trip for five pounds, nor for six 
neither. She had four pups last week, and 
ho wouldn’t mind selling the pups for a 
shilling apiece. He had a \Voascl once as 
ho had tamed, and it used to sleep in his 
lap and crawl up bis arm to sit upon his 
shoulder ; but it fell in one day with a wild 
weasel, and ran away with it, and he never 
saw it again. He was very fond of birds’- 
ncsting, and knew tho eggs of all the birds, 
and the rno.st likely places to find ’em in. 
Of all the birds in the air, the hawk was 
the br-avost and tho prettiest, though the 
gamekoeperswere mam savage against them 
for killing tho. partridges and pheasants. 
Ho thought as how hawks had as much 
right to live us partridges, and as how the 
shooting of too many hawks was bad, un¬ 
less jjeoplo would shoot off the spairers and 
the finches. The finches did more harm 

* The ballad referred to is to bo found among the 
Catnacb collections, once, and possibly still, so popular 
among the rural classes. It describes the conation of 
a farm-labourer “ ninety years ago,” a time when tho 
farmers’ wii^s milked the cows, and did not wear 
dandy veils, and gowns made out of silks, and play 
“ the pianny.” The honest ploughman took a wife to 
himself when twenty-five. Though poor, they could 
keep a pig and a cow. The wife— 

'Would sit and knit and spin, and he the land would 

plough, 

There nothing was upon a farm at all, he could not do, 
Ho found things was different now, ’twas many years 

ago. 

labourers “ lived very contented,” and banished pain 
and grief, and had no occasion to apply for relief to the 
parish. “ But now,” continues the song with a Ikit at the 
unpopular Poor liaw— 

But now that I am feeble grown, and jroverty do feel, 
If fur relief I go, they shave me into a Whig baatiie, 
For when a man has laboured all his life, to do his 

country good, 

He’s respected about as much at a donkey in a wood. 
His days are past, and ho may weep, m misery and 

woo, 

Tho times are very different now to ninety years ago. 
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than hawks did ] hawks didn’t do no harm 
to farmers that he knowed on; bat them 
finches and sparrors did gobble np such lots 
of grains and bnds as no one knowed but 
them as watched ’em. Howls, too, was 
nobby birds, and oughtn’t to be shot. He 
liked to hear ’em in the night, enjoyin’ of 
’emsolves. A howl was as jolly a bird as. 
ever was. Yes, if he was a gamekeeper, 
ho knowed he’d have to shoot the howls, 
all on ’em did ; along of the game; but as 
most likely ho never should have the luck 
to be a gamekeeper, ho wouldn’t shoot a 
howl, even if ho had a gun. He’d much 
rather shoot the crows, and the spai'rers, 
and them finches as picked out all the buds 
off the apple and pear-trees, and the goose¬ 
berry and currant bushes. Eat grubs? 
No, they didn’t. Ho knowed they didn’t, 
not one on ’em.. 

Yes, he thought he should like to have 
lai'nin’, if he could get it. But there warn’t 
a school nearer than five miles from his 
father’s cottage; and ten miles walking 
every day, specially in the i*ain, wam’t no 
treat. The readin’ and spellin’ at the Sun¬ 
day school didn’t do much good. He for¬ 
got in the week most o’ what he’d lamed 
on the Sunday. Would like to bo able to 
write, at least ho thought so, but he warn’t 
quite sure. Father and mother couldn’t 
write. Father couldn’t read. What would 
his father do when he was too old to work ? 
Why, go to the ’ousc, to be sure—the 
union. His grandfather was in the union 
now, and his grandfather’s father had been 
in the ’ouse, and died in it. He supposed 
that he should have to go there, if he 
growed to bo an old man, and couldn’t 
work. Why not ? It was his right. Them 
as paid the poor-rates had a right to liw. 
They warn’t dogs or donkeys, to be left to 
die in a ditch. No, he had never been in 
London. His sister liad. She lived there; 
was a cook to a gentleman as kept a shop 
in Whitechapel. Oh my, didn’t she dress, 
that was all! Came down to see the old folks 
once or twice a year, and such a dasher! 
Such a thingumbob, a chignon some call it, 
as big as a drum-head cabbage, stuck atop 
of her poll,; and a silk dress, too, and a 
parafeol. It made mother stare, it did, to 
see how she was rigged out. No; she never 

f ave ^ny of her money to mother, but 
rought father a little baccy for a .Christ¬ 
mas-box. Should like to go to London to 
live, but hadn’t no chance. Ho couldn’t 
do anything as London folks wanted, ex¬ 
cept run errands, perhaps; but liked crow- 
minding far better nor that. Was lamin’ 
to do all kinds of farm work when he had 


a ohanqe. Could do a little hedgin’ and 
ditchin’, and had once tried to plough, but 
warn’t strong enough. He thought when 
he was about eighteen or nineteen ho should 
bo able to earn good wages, as much as 
twelve or fourteen shillings a week. He 
should bo a man then, and could do as he 
liked—smoke, drink, and get married. Too 
young to get married at nineteen ? No; 
the chaps hereabouts didn’t think so, nor 
the gals neither. 

Such was my crow-boy’s mind as ex¬ 
hibited by himself in many communica¬ 
tions. Such was Tom Beck, such were 
his wishes and hopes, and such hie views 
of the world and things in genei’al. It 
will bo soon that he was not vicious, nor 
stupid, but only inert and ill-developed; 
and that the seeds of good were abundantly 
latent in him, if there had been any spring¬ 
time and sunshine to draw them forth. 
Will the new Education Act roach him, 
and such as ho, and inspire the agri- 
cultmal labouring class with the self-re¬ 
spect that springs from true knowledge, 
however limited it may be? It is to be 
hoped so. A labourer who labours until 
his back is< bowed with age and sorrow, 
with no resources after that time but public 
charity, may be a very good man in his 
humble and wretched way, but he is not 
a good citizen of a free and progressive 
state, or an ornament to our civilisation. 
The raw material of the English peasant 
class is as good as that of any peasantry in 
the world—perhaps, bettor than most—^but 
it has not hitherto been manufactured into 
a particulai-ly excellent article, except, now 
and then, the article “ soldier,” when the 
raw material happened to be drunk or 
desperate, or in the muzzy state that lies 
between the two. The Scottish peasantry, 
who are well educated, and have been for 
the last two centuries and more, are not 
contented to remain peasants. Why should 
there be a diflexunce between them and 
their English fellow-labourers? And if 
there be a difference between the two, may 
not education remove it ? 


TWO SIDES OF' A STOEY. 
oretchen’s first chapter, out in the 

WORLD. 

It still makes my heart ache to remem¬ 
ber how desolate I was when loft alone in 
London. I fglt Kitty as completely cut off 
from me as Fan, and when Ned was really 
gone I could scarcely be brave enough to 
feel sure he would come back. My old 
landlady, though a kind soul, was rather a 
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Job’s comforter. Ned bad told beflf of our 
engagement, and bud said to her at part¬ 
ing, “ RcrnembtT, Mrs. itice, I am leaving 
my wife in your liands.” She was very 
attentive to me, and would often come in 
of an evening to drink tea with me. She 
seemed to think that this was part of her 
duty as my keeper. She would arrive in 
her best cap, and bearing in her hands a 
Sally-Mnn of her own making. She would 
tell me about the children of her daughter, 
who kept a millinery shop in Oxford-street, 
and she would ask me many questions 
about Fan and Kitty, for Ned had loft me 
likeneates of both for my comfort, and I had 
them lianging up ovei' my fire-place. Kitty 
was the groat woman of the family in her 
eyes. Fortunately she thought my father 
dead long ago, and so I was spared her 
speculations on the subject of his disappear¬ 
ance. I felt at a loss just once, when she 
asked me where he was buried. She was 
eloquent about Ned, though she evidently 
thought the chances were against his com¬ 
ing back to marry me. She told me of a 
oung man who had courted her daughter 
ane. And he went away to sea. And he 
never was hoard of again; and Jane Lay 
down and died. I used to wonder wbetlier, 
if Nod should never come back, I should 
lie down and die ? 

I had tried to believe that my fatlier 
must be dead. It was easier to think him 
dead than that ho had heaiilessly deserted 
us. I kept myself at peace, and attended 
to my work. But soon I found that an- 
j other serious ti-onhlo was in stoi’e for mo. 
My eyes begiin to fail me of the very acute 
sight that was needful for engraving. A 
doctor whom I consulted bade me at once 
give it up. "With much regret I left my 
kijid master’s woi-kroom, and accepted a 
situation as nnrsoiy governess. 

My future dwelling was to be a nursery 
at Queen’s-gale. My few books and pio- 
ture.s must be taken down and set up in a 
small closet-bedroom, where I was to sleep 
with a fiery little miss, who had oii’eady 
scratched me fob trying to kiss her. I 
had made up my mind that Queen’s-gato 
children were not like other kinds of chil¬ 
dren, and 1 dared not think of Fan, with 
her soft lips against my face. Coming 
home one evening, after cornjfieting my 
new arrangements, I reflected on these 
things with a heavy weight on my heart, 
and longed fora letter from N®d to make 
me glad. A letter lay on the table, and I 
snatched at eagerly; bat I grew diiay 
and strange iw I recognised the writing. 

The letter was from my fiither. He was 


well, he said, and he sent me twenty 
pounds. He hoped that Fan was better, 
and that I stuck to my work. He would 
send us a little money from time to 
time. He thought it would be an excellent 
thing if we would oonseut to go to Ame¬ 
rica or Australia. At the latter place wo¬ 
men were in demand, and wo should be 
sure to make good matches. I was a pretty 
girl enougl), and Fan would be much hand¬ 
somer. He would try and find the money 
if I would make up my mind to go. I was 
on no account to try and find him out, or 
to ask what he was doing. The letter, 
which was addressed under cover to my 
old master, Mr. Jackson, had been posted 
in London, and a bill for twenty pounds 
was enclosed in it. 

I had no means of knowing more about 
my father, and was obliged to be obedient, 
and neither seek to find ‘ him, nor learn 
what was his occupation. I regarded his 
money with many a troubled misgiving. 
It was some little comfort that he had re¬ 
membered my existence, a very little com¬ 
fort, but that was all. Now, with twenty 
pounds, what could I not aflbrd to indulge 
in? I sent a present to Ned, who was 
properly amazed, and I bought a shawl for 
Mrs. nice. I got some clothes for myself, 
which I needed very badly, and made a 
tidy appearance in my new situation. 

I soon found that it is not easy to please, 
even when one tries one’s best. On the 
first da 5 ', when I sat down to lessons with 
the children, their mother came up to the 
nursery, as if afraid that they might learn 
something. The eldest girl was inter¬ 
rupted in her lesson, and sent ofl' to nui'se 
to have her hair curled more elegantly. 

<“I cannot bear to see you with it so 
negligently dressed,” said the mother. “ I 
could not bear to think of it as I sit in the 
drawing-room. Yon see, Miss Fairfax, I 
like everything in order.” 

The little boy was also dismissed to have 
differont coloured rosettes put on his shoes, 
so that oui- class was broken up. And 
then her eyes lighted on mo. 

“ You will excuse me. Miss Fairfax, but 
I do so dislike black ! A person dressed 
in black is sneh a dreary-looking object to 
have in tiio house. And I like especially 
to see yonug people looking a little smart 
and gay.” 

Thiriext day I arrayed myself in a light- 
coloured muslin. It was made very simply,- 
with a tuel^at 

roniid. the waist. tkif ..siatdb 

better, bat I quite got into aisgrace. 

“Really,” said my mistress, “this is 
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quite a young lady. Suoli very flighty 
attire is exceedingly unbecoming. If there 
is anything thni; offends me it is to see a 
servant dressed up.” 

The lady’s mind was just as change¬ 
able where her children’s lessons were con¬ 
cerned. One <hiy Freddy ought not to 
be asked to learn spelling, it was too 
groat a strain. Children learnt spelling 
by instinct when they grew older. But 
the next day Freddy’s letter to his papa 
was quite disgraceful. She really thought 
Miss Fairfax might teach him a little spell¬ 
ing. At last she found out that I Imew 
nothing about the \dolin, which was a great 
drawback, and could not be got over." She 
had heard of a nursery governess who 
taught the rudiments of tho violin. And 
I’oally a nursery governess ought to teach 
the rudiments of ^everything. So I was 
ordered to pack my trunks, and depai-t out 
of Qneen’s-gate. 

I next went as sick nurse to a dying 
wwnan in a grand, gloomy house in Kus- 
soll-squaro. Her wits were very keen, and 
she wr.nted to be amused. 1 read to her, 
told her stories, and prayed with her when 
I dr.led. Sometimes she was able to have 
a drive in her carriage, and then we rolled 
slowly through tho gay places of tho world, 
and sho groaned as sho w'ont along, because 
the jieoplo would not miss her when she 
was gone. She told mo it was only in the 
niglit time that sho could believe in an¬ 
other world. In the day time she believed 
mily in the sunshine ; in laughing faces ; 
in high-stepping horses and brilliant din¬ 
ner-tables, in rich brocade gowns, and dia¬ 
monds, and fiowor-gardens. She used to 
sit and gaze at me, envying me my youth 
and my health, my hair, which she called 
pretty, my eyes, and m.y very teeth. Some¬ 
times, when nervous from her companion¬ 
ship and the gloom of her house, 1 got a 
momentary superstition that she would 
steal tliose things from me in some unholy 
way. I tried to bo tender to her, and she 
liked to have mo with her. I was alone 
with her w'hen she died, for tho servants 
were having a supper-pai-ty, and the do'etor 
had paid his visit for the night and gone 
away, I did what I could to give her up 
with fitting reverence into the hands of 
her Grod. She left me some gay coral ear¬ 
rings and a necklace of pearls, “so that,” 
said the will, “ she may dress herself and 
look to iiiile torltok” . v. .. 


ness was qnly a shadow that passed away. 
There is just one black period of a day and 
a night that lies like a blot on my whole¬ 
some memory of those waiting, working 
years. It is not pleasant now to look back 
on it, but I liave promised Ned to wiite 
truly, and this would not bo a faithful pic¬ 
ture if I did not put in the darkest touch, 
as well as tho highest light. * 

One morning while 1 lived in Bussell- 
square, my former landlady, Mrs. Rice, 
came to pay me a visit. She was accus¬ 
tomed to visit me at intervals, bringing a 
cake of her own baking. But on this occa¬ 
sion her hands were empty, and when ahe • 
saw me she fell to wiping her eyes and 
dropping curtsies. I know of old this sad 
apologetic pantomime, which was always 
with her tho preface to ill news. My first 
thought was that her curly-headed grand¬ 
son had got to heaven out of the measles ; 
my next that the mother herself was dead, 
leaving Curly-Head to his grandmother. 
For either of these troubles I should have 
been very giieved indeed, for Mrs. Rico 
was a faithful friend to mo. I took her to 
my own room, and prepared to condole 
with her. ' 

“ Oh, miss dear,” she said, bursting into 
tears, “ sorry I am to have to biing yon 
such news, but be have gone'and married, 
bo have, in spite of his soft eyes aud kind 
Avays ; wliicli I’m sure they was most de¬ 
lightful when you did not know how they 
would end.” 

“ Who has got mai’ried ?” I asked. 

“ Mr, Lance, miss; your husband as was 
to have been.” 

“Nonsense, Mrs. Rice,” I said; “what 
an exceedingly silly story. I am not such 
a baby as to listen to it,” 

Mrs. Bice did not like to bo contradicted, 
and to have any statement that she made 
ridiculed was altogether more than her 
patience could endure. 

“ Well,” she said, wiping her eyes reso¬ 
lutely, as if she thought tears Avere wasted 
on mo, and tightening her shawl round her 
with a twitch of resentful dignity, “ I don’t 
know about silly stories, miss, but all I can 
say is, as how my Mary Ann, being in 
Paris at the time on account of the spring 
fashions, beheld your young gentleman in 
a church putting a ring on a fine young 
lady, as busy as could be. And if ttoi! 


“Tour daughter does not know Mr. 
Lance’s appeanmee,” I said, stoutly. 

“ Not know his appearance !” cried Mrs, 
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. Rice. “ Well, there is a good |Tin! Her 
as used to see him constant goin’ tip and 
down my hall of an evening when she came 
for a quiet shrimp and a cup of tea with me 
in my parlour. And didn’t she know him 
when he went to buy that duck of a little 
bonnet from her as arrovo for you after- j 
wards as a surprise on Christmas Eve ? 1 
Howsomever, if you don’t believe my story, 
miss, it’s high time I was a taking of my¬ 
self off.” 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. Rico,” I said, “ and I 
don’t believe your story.” 

When she was gone I returned to my 
duties, and tried to forget her visit and her 
news. But everything was a trouble to 
me. I felt weary and ill, and terrible fears 
kept pressing on my mind. By evening I 
was white in the face with trying to keep 
them at bay. It was part of my day’s 
work to sit for two hours every evening, 
silent and motionless, in my mistress’s largo 
front bedroom, while she slept. It was 
dark in the inom, and I dared not have 
lights lest my patient should bc disturbed. 
On this particular evening I found this 
duty very hard, a.s I could not do anything 
to divert my thought.s from the one haunt¬ 
ing subject. My will was firm, never to 
doubt Ned, unless he told me himself that 
be had deserted me, yet my treacherous 
imagination kept running on the likeli¬ 
hood of his having been tempted to do so. 

, Why should he keep faithful to a poor 
creature like me ? It was true that I could 
love him and make him happy too, but 
there must be many in the world who 
would readily undertake to do the same. 
Perhaps they would do it better, for 
poverty is no bcautifier of exteriors, and 
some rich and beautiful woman might have 
aspired to be his wife. I wrought myself 
nearly frantic between conjuring up these 
fancies, and striving to beat them down 
when they had risen up before me. But 
all the while I fancied that I Jiad kept a 
fast trust in Ned. I found myself think¬ 
ing over his late, letters, recalling words 
and phrases, and asking myself could it 
bo possible he could have t^ritten so 
on the eve of forgetting me for ever ? 
I said it was not possible, but I felt 
weary enough for my grave when the two 
hours w'ero ended. I got lights then, and 
ak I closed the enrtains over a mirror, I 
saw myself faded and pinched, and ten 
years older-looM^ than I had been in the 
morning. N«j|iSmaginary bride seemed 
to glimmer ol^pl^ho reces.ses of the room, 
and to gaze oVe^ my shoulder with a pity¬ 
ing smile. I saw the glow of her perfect 


loveliness, and the glitter of her satins and 
hgr pearls. She was a wife fit for Ned, and 
she would help him with her gold more 
than could empty-handed Gretchen, even 
with the most loving care in the world. 
Stupefied with the reality of this idea, I sat 
down to my work before tbe lamp. My 
mistress, now awake, lay and watched me 
with her keen, searching eyes. I had for- 
g^otten her presence, until her voice made 
me start. 

“Is anything the matter with your 
lover, child ?” 

She knew all about Ned, and that he 
was my only friend. She had often shown 
a lively interest as to the likelihood of our 
marriage. 

“ No, madam,” I said, quickly. 

• “ Then why do you look so grey and 
dead ? Has ho written you a cross letter, 
or is he faithless ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” I said; “ I have 
only got a headache.” 

And as I spoke I determined that it 
must bo the truth which I was telling. ' If 
I had confessed my trouble all the cynical 
side of her temper would have been roused 
by such a story. She would have gloated 
over the faithlessness of man, and groaned 
for days about the general unkindnoss of 
hunaan nature. This would have been 
more than I could hear, so I kept my own 
counsel. A long feverish night and day 
followed, in spito of my solf-assurance that 
I was satisfied and at ease. Towards dusk 
the next evening I could endure suspense 
no longer. That day was the day on which 
a letter was duo from Ned, and no letter 
had come. I asked leav'd of my mistress 
to take a walk down Gower-street to sec 
iny friend, Mrs. Rice. I sent a maid to 
sit with her till my return, and I flew to 
my own room to put on my bonnet. I had 
no plan formed as to what I should say to 
Mrs. Rice, but I felt that I must speak to 
somebody or go mad. 

I stood at the window while I tied on 
my bonnet. It was just getting dark, and 
the lamps were being lighted. I saw a 
figure crossing the square, from a corner of 
the side-walk round the railings of the 
garden. It was coming towards the house, 
and I seemed to know the figure. 

I remembered nothing more for some 
two or three minutes, and after that I 
found myself lying on the ground with my 
forehead slightly oni^ and with a sort of 
belief that I had been dead, and was re¬ 
turning, like Lazarus, out of the jaws of 
the grave. I had feinted, for the first time 
in my life, with the joy of seeing Ned, who^ 
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liad been coming across tbe square. When 
I got up on nay feet again, I knew by my 
numb brains and tottering limbs how great 
my struggle had been. I went to meet 
Ned, and slipped my arm through his. I 
did not ask mm a question, for I felt when 
t saw him that the question which I could 
ask would be an insult. He had come all 
the way from Paris for no purpose but to 
see me. No letter had arrived in the 
morning because he himself was on the 
way. ^ we walked along together I told 
him that little story about his wedding. 
We went at once to Mrs. Rice to set her 
right, and she gave us tea and muflSns, 
besides a shower of apologetic tears for 
having ever put her belief in that great 
gowk Mary Ann, who had an eye for 
nothing but the colour of a ribbon, and 
couldn’t bo sure of her own children if she 
met them a mile away from home! 

When my mistress died I was again 
upon the world. It was now four years 
since I had lost my father, and Kitty, and 
Fan, all at once. I advertised for a new 
situation. This time I offered myself as 
companion to a lady. Very quickly I had 
iin answer to my advertisement. The* 
answer was from a lady in the country. 
She offered a good salary and a pleasant 
home. I accepted the situation without 
delay. The lady was a Mrs. Sutherland, 
i of the Sycamores, Hopshire. After I had 
agreed to go to her, it struck me, while 
turning over her letter, that Sutherland 
was the name of the gentleman who had 
inherited Ned’s fortune. How odd if I 
should bo domesticated in the house of this 
very man 1 When writing to Nod I sug¬ 
gested this idea. In replying, he assured 
me that I had engaged myself as com-% 
•panion to the wife of that Sutherland who 
had been so singularly lucky. The Syca¬ 
mores, in Hopshire, was his country seat. 
He had married within a year after inherit¬ 
ing his fortune. 

It was a snowy winter’s day when I set 
out upon my journey, and Hopshire looked 
a ghostly world, with its tall, snow- 
wreathed woods, and white, silent fields. 
I could not help thinking, as I spun along 
in the train, that there were very odd 
chances in the world, seeing that at one 
time* it must have been a toss up with Fate 
whether I, Gretohen Fairfax, should be 
mistress of the Sycamores, instead of the 
wealthy Mrs. Sutherland, under whose roof 
I was this day seeking leave to earn my 
bnead. I left the train at a small, bleak¬ 
looking station, and looked anxiously about 
for a vehicle of some description, for I had 
\ 
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yet two miles to drive before I could reach 
my destination. To my great surprise I 
was told that a cai-riage was waiting for 
me. I found it a very fine carriage, with 
two high-stepping horses, and thought this 
a very good beginning, so that my spirits 
were quite cheered. I enjoyed my ride 
across the dim, white country as the night 
began to fall, and red lights sprang np 
in the hollows, and the evening flrdight 
shone ruddily out of the open cottage door¬ 
ways. Arrived at the Sycamores, I was 
driven down a magnificent avenue, sweep¬ 
ing between high-spreading trees. A river, 
now half-frozen, lay at the feet of densely 
wooded slopes and far-stretching lawns. I 
got a peep at the flower-gardens, where 
the hol^houses showed a gorgeous warmth 
of colour, but where the pale-cheeked beau¬ 
ties, whose place was in open air, shivered 
under the white wrappings that the snow 
had provided for . them. The house was 
noble and ancient, and glowed at me with 
a promise of stately welcome. There was 
just light enough to enable me to trace 
the heavy ornamentations of the mullioned 
windows. Urns full of burning red plants 
were placed along the terraces, and up the 
wide-spreading steps j and even in the twi¬ 
light they made a brilliant contrast to the 
thickly piled snow. I was at once shown 
into the drawing-room, which was lit up 
by the flames of a vast wood fire, which 
glowed and crackled on the glittering steel 
hea/'th. A lady came to meet me, and 
said she was Mrs. Sutherland. 

She was a beautiful creature, about five or 
six years older than myself, and was attired 
in full evening dress, which struck my un¬ 
accustomed eyes as unusually splendid. 
She wore a long flowing robe of white 
satin, and her neck was heavily covered 
with chains of gold and pearls. Her hair 
and arms and bodice were decked with 
pearls, and she wore a bouquet of scarlet 
exotics in her bosom. Her face was dark 
and rich-looking, suggesting a warmer 
clime than this, yet she had all the delicacy 
of feature of an English wonoan. I re¬ 
membered at the moment that Ned had 
said that Mrs. Sutherland had been a West 
Indian heiress. Indeed she looked like 
one on whom the bounties and tendernesses 
of tbe world bad been showered, so lovely 
and sumptuous was she <in her beauty and 
its adornments. Never had I seen a crea¬ 
ture in the least like to her before. She 
came rapidly to meet me, with a strange 
look of anxiety and timidity on her face. 

“ I am glad you are come,” she said. 
“ If I had known a little sooner that yon 
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were coming this evening I should not 
have engaged mjself to go out.” 

“ Oh, madam, do not mind mo,” I said, 
eagerly enough. “ I assure you I am not 
used to bo treated with so much ceremony.” 
And 1 wondered very much at her; her 
manner was so kind. 

She removed my cloak and bonnet, and 
drew mo nearer to the firelight, so that she 
could see me the more plainly. She seemed 
to like me the better after a short examina¬ 
tion, ill which there was nothing to offend. 
She stroked down my hair, and put her 
hand under my chin, and raised np my 
face, and looked wistfully in my eyes. 

“ I am going to bo so good to you,” she 
said, “oh, so good, if you will let me.” 

“Don’t, dear madam,” I said; “just 
wait a little, I beg you. Who knows how 
yon may dislike me when you know mo a 
little longer F” 

“ 1 think not,” she said, releasing me, 
“hut I do not doubt that you may he 
wiser than I. In the mean time, I am neg¬ 
lecting you. Are you cold? Are you 
hungry ? Dinner will be served for you 
in your own .apartments. Mny I bring you 
there at once before I go ?” ’ 

Slie led mo through two or three rooms, 
the splendour of wMch dazzled mo, and then 
np a mighty staircase, with paintings on 
the walla, and lamps burning softly in mid 
air. Wc travelled a long wide conn dor, 
till I thought we had gone a mile, and on 
either side were pictures and statues, 
and eahinets of curiosities, screens ami 
fantastic seats; and here and there little 
tables, with toys, and books, and gems. At 
last we came to my apartments, for it was 
a fact that I, who had been happy to possess 
a closet bedroom, had got a suite of apart- ‘ 
menta set aside for my own use. I had a 
charming sitting-room, with rose-silk hang¬ 
ings, and a carpet like the woodland moss. 
Tlio w^alls seemed made of mirror, except 
whoro'pictnres filled a space. The daintiest 
ornaments were disposed through thei’oom, 
and flowers had not been forgotten. The 
fire blazed merrily, and softly shaded lamps 
burned on their brackets. A round table 
was laid with sorvico for dinner, adorned 
with glass and silver of the most exquisite 
workmamsliip. I was much startled ajid 
amused to see that all these things were 
for me. Abon Hassan was not more 
amazed at waking in the Caliph’s cham- 
her than wad I by this reception which 
I met witti fit the Sycamores. My love 
of the heihtiful was very strong indeed, 
and it was a passion which had been very 
Ettle ministered to of late. 
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“Can it really be for me?” I cried, in 
I delight. 

Mrs. Sutherland flushed with pleasure. 
“ Really for you,” she said, “ But I am 
goingto make a bargain: I want a littlo 
love.” 

“ There will be no difficulty in that,” I 
said, and I felt it keenly as I said it. 

“ Do you think so ?” she said, and her 
eyes filled with tears. “ I have so wanted 
a littlo love. I have so watched and pre¬ 
pared for yon in the hope that yon would 
care for me. If you love me I will ho 
good to you in a way that yon little think 
of.’’ 

She embraced mo then with a enrions 
tenderness, and hurried away to her party 
through the cold winter night. 

The next day my new life begun. My 
chief duty seemed to. bo to submit to 
bo c.aresscd and amused by Mi’s. Suther¬ 
land. She entertained herself a whole 
week showing me all the rooms in her 
vast house ; which was, indeed, snch a 
place as I had never seen before. Every 
thing was a wonderment to mo, and that 
doliglited her greatly. She showed mo her 
splendid jewels, and her strange things 
from India. There was a half-barbaric 
love of brilliancy and movement and plea¬ 
sure about lior, and she was nervous and 
timid, and could not bear being alone. But 
she was easily amused, and sometimes 
made me think of some happy savage child 
playing with the sunbeams and gay flowers 
of Jicr native forest. The only thing that 
kept her quiet when in good-hnmour was 
a lingo piece of tapestry, into which she 
stitclied birds of showy plumage, and 
blos.soma of vivid hues. She played for 
mo mad fantastic music, which must have 
boon created by herself, for I never heard 
the like of it, either before that time or 
since. She hated reading and thinking, and 
was subject to fits of melancholy. She 
discovered that I had the art of telling 
.stories, and when her sad moods came upon 
her 1 could cure her by the practice of this 
simple art. When all the wonderful stories 
I had over heard of were exhausted, I passed 
half my nights inventhig fresh ones against 
lier next hours of gloom. 

Mr. Sutherland was from home, and I 
hoard nothing of him beyond the fact that 
it was uncertoin when he would return. I 
noticed that the mention of Mr. Suther¬ 
land brought a look of trouble which was 
half fear into his wife’s beautiful face. 
She did not know where ho was ; he was 
fond of going about. No letters were ex¬ 
changed between them, and she sold^i 
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mentioned his name. He was almost 
always absent, bnt be was glad that she 
should amuse herself. She had visitors. 
AH the ftiinilies around her came to her 
house, and she was fond of going to balls 
and dinner-parties, and other entertain¬ 
ments. After these excursions she used to 
look worn and fatigued, and at times seemed 
so ill that I begged she would give them 
np. It was evident to me that her health 
was very frail, hut she conld not bear to 
hcai' of this, and almost quarrelled with 
me for hinting it. I felt from the first a 
lively wonder as to whether she would 
really come to love me, or would by-and- 
bye get tired of me. After some weeks of 
companionship with her my own heart got 
intere-sted in this question, for I really 
became fond of her, with her beauty and 
her tendemcB#,. and her innocent love of 
pleasure. After a time this wonder be¬ 
came appeased to my satisfaction. Mirni, 
as she would have me call her, began to 
lose her taste for gaieties, and would enjoy 
lierself more thoroughly at her fireside 
with me than dancing amongst flatterers 
many miles away from her home. 

“ Ah !” she sard, sadly, “ if I had had a 
sister like you I should have been a dif- 
fi^rent woman.” 

r smiled, and asked her what she thought 
she should have been. 

“Useful and happy,” she said. “As it 
is, I am nothing bnt an encnmbi’ance in 
the world.” 

“ That is a foolish speech,” I said. 
“ What would your husband say to it ?” 

“ My husband ?” she said, bittei'ly. “ Ho 
would think I was right for once in my 
silly life.” 

At that time I did not know as I kneH' 
afterwards tliat there was no love between 
this husband and wife. Bit by bit she un¬ 
folded to mo the story of her marriage. 
Her husband had seemed to love her for a 
month or more, and she thought bitterly 
that she ought to have been grateful for so 
much; as oii her part she had never cared 
for him at all. She had a lover who had 
loved her truly, and who had died; and 
after ho was dead she had not cared what 
might become of her. Her guardians had 
urged her to accept Mr. Sutherland. He 
was of a fine old English family, and she 
was only a half-caste. She had thought 
that in wedding him die must at least bo a 
prized and petted wife. But he had tired 
of her soon, ahd lived most of his time 
away from home. 

It was long before I knew that she had 
a baby, and had lost it. It was not 


had 


until we became closer friends, and sho 
had grown more home-loving and con¬ 
tented, tlmt she showed me her inmost 
heart, in which the dead baby lived. It 
had been far more precious to her, that 
baby, than oven my Fan had been to mo. 
I had had Ned to console mo, but it seemed 
that she had no one. She wept her very 
heart out on my breast the first time sho 
spfike of it, but in time she conld talk of it 
quietly, and one day she even took me to 
the tortoisc-sholl cabinet where lay, saved 
up in smooth order, the pretty cast-off 
clothing of the little one. 

“ I used to think I should go mad when 
I looked at them,” sho said, “and yet I 
could not keep my eyes off them, and used 
to wander about the house with this key 
in my hand. A good neighbour assured 
me that I ought to give them to the poor, 
and that that would help to take the sting 
out of my heart. I tried to do it, but I 
could not; and I feel ever since as if the 
poor were repT'oaching mo for keeping them 
lying idle here.” 

I suggested to her that she and I might 
spend the winter evenings pleasantly in 
making o^hor clothes like these, of more 
useful materials, to be given to the poor 
babies whose nakedness so distressed her. 
Sho grasped at this idea, and soon we were 
very busy with calico and flannel. In tho 
mean time, as wo worked I told her stories 
of iny Fan, and of other lost children. 
And from that date forth I believe she 
loved me indeed. 

One day at last she got a letter from her 
husband, saying he would bo borne on a 
certain day, and bidding her give a hand¬ 
some ball to celebrate his arrival. Mr. 
Stitherland, it seemed, liked to keep up a 
delusion in the minds of his neighbours 
that ho was obliged to live a good deal on 
tho Continent for his health, but was glad 
to come back, when possible, to tho country 
and his wife. But Mimi turned pale when 
she read his unwelcome letter. 

“ You will be glad of a little gaiety,” I 
said. “ You have not had any for so long.” 
And I kept my eyes away from her, lest 
she should be ashamed of the trepidation 
into which the prospect of her husband’s 
coming had thrown her. 

“ No,” she said, I have grown sick of 
all that, and have been so happy with only 
you. Gretchen, dear, you will be very 
careful to be friendly with Mr. Sutherland. 
He has some odd fancies, and—and—he 
does not even know that you are here. Ho 
has been so long away, and it was of no 
use telling him. I had a right to have you, 
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or any ono I pleased. I trust he will take 
it ■well—yonr presence I mean—which has 
been such an unutterable comfort to me.” 

I felt a little startled, and not very com¬ 
fortable, at this new view of things, which 
was thus put before me. To be in a house, 
of which the master might disapprove of 
me when ho appeared, was not very plea¬ 
sant, to say the least. But I thought only 
of tho fear that he might insist on my dis¬ 
missal. For I had hoped to stay with 
Mimi till such time as Ned might want me. 

Mimi had now to obey her husband’s 
orders, and make ready for her ball. Mr. 
Sutherland liked to have everything done 
in very grand style, and Mimi was full of 
anxiety to have all in sueli order as could 
not fail to please him. She insisted on 
my appearing in the ball-room, and, to re¬ 
move all difficulties, gave me a beautiful 
Indian muslin to wear on the occasion. 
Tho pure whiteness of the dress was re¬ 
lieved by the handsome coral ornaments 
which had been bequeathed mo by my poor 
dead mistress. I thought of the words of 
her will as I clasped them round my throat 
and in my ears—“ That she may w'ear 
them and look pretty while her little day 
lasts.” I wondered how much longer my 
little day was destined to last at the Syca¬ 
mores. I certainly did not know myself 
when my toilet was complete, and I 
owned to a foolish wish that Ned had been 
there to see the change. 

I took my place quite early in a corner 
of the drawing-room to see the guests ar¬ 
rive, for this was a sight which I had never 
scon before. In they poured, bevies of fair 
women, in their silks and their satins, and 
their other fine fabrics. The mothers were 
all handsome, and the daughters all lovely. 
They appeared so radiant, so happy, and 
so splendid, that I seemed to see women 
out of fairyland. I could not detect an ill- 
tempered nor a troubled woman amongst 
them. I could not follow any of these 
women to their own homes, it is true, to 
prove whether they were perfection in¬ 
deed, or only looked it. But I preferred to 
believe them what they appeared to be that 
night. They smiled, and smiled, and 
fluttered their fans and their laces, as if 
brimming full of good-humour, and only 
longing for some object upon which to 
pour it forth. The men, also, looked strong 
and brave, and as manly as men should be. 
I b^cyed that I made acquaintance with 
a now raoa, different from the human beings 


whom I had seen crowding London streets. 
And Mimi was queen of them all, as she 
received her handsome guests. 

Almost all the folks had arrived, and 
yet there was no Mr. Sutherland to be 
seen. He had not arrived at. the Syca¬ 
mores, when I took my place in the draw¬ 
ing-room. I kept my eyes on the door, 
wondering if I should know him when he 
entered, ff I should guess by something in 
his bearing that this was the master of the 
house. I grew tired with watching, and 
yet I was sure that I had not seen him. 

There was standing by me all this time 
a gentleman whom Mimi had introduced 
to me early. He was one of those fine- 
looking men whom I had admired so much, 
and he told me many anecdotes of sport¬ 
ing life, and seemed satisfied with me for 
a companion, though I had very little to 
say to him. I gave him, indeed, a very 
divided attention. As I shall have to men¬ 
tion this person again, I may call him Mr. 
Field. 

My head kept running upon Mimi and 
her husband. This seemed to me such a 
strange way for them to meet after so long 
a separation. I wondered if others would 
think so besides myself. I turned from 
this thought to give my attention to Mr, 
Field. When I looked towards the door 
again I saw a figure entering, whose ap¬ 
parition made my heart stand still. I be¬ 
lieved that I saw n^ father come into the 
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THE ROSE m THE KEY. 

CHAPTER LV. Tire journey begins. 

Monuay came ; and it was now evening, 
and about the hour at whitdi Lady Vernon 
1)0(1 ordained that Maud was to set out upon 
ht‘i‘ journey to Carsbrook. 

Tlie ((arriago was now at the d )or. The 
b )xcK were on top, and Jones, ready dressed 
Ibr the journey, was in the liall. 

Mami wa.s also in travelling costume, the 
pleasant excitement of her excursion for a 
moment quelled by the pending interview 
with her mother. 

Oh, that she could have gone without j 
seeing her ! 

In the hall she told Jones to get into the 
caviiage. The sight of her maid in her 
place, smirking through the carriage win¬ 
dow on the familiar front of the old house, 
at which she peeped at intervals when she 
was not busy with the internal arrange-* 
ments of the carriage, was satisfactory ; it 
assured her that her journey to Carsbrook 
was a reality. The feeling of uncertainty, 
u!)til she should be well out of reach of 
Roy don and the practicable range of a 
caju’icious recal, made her a little feverish. 

Jones’s fussy frown had left her qujto, 
as she smirked through the open window 
at her young mistress. Maud smiled in re¬ 
turn, in spite of her little alarm. Thcii she 
receded into the shadow of the-hall, and 
peeped at the door opening into the suite 
of drawing-rooms, trying to gather nomuge 
for the dreaded leave-taking. 

She entered the first drawing-room, and 
passed from one to another in succession, 
with the nervous feeling of o:;o who is taking 
possession of a hostile magazine, and does 
not know the moment when 4 |a unseen 
train may explode it and blow allTfeo air. 


She had now passed through nil the 
drawing-rooms, but her mother was not in 
any one of them. She must seek her in 
that room which was not cheered by a 
single pleasant association, a room of which 
Maud had the secret dread with Avhioh a 
suspected person eyes the conncil chamber. 

She knocked at the door, but Lady 
Vernon was not there. 

Maud wa6 relieved by her failure; she 
returned to the drawing-room, and touched 
the bell. A footman entered. 

The footman did not know whether her 
ladyship had gone out, or whether she 
might bo up-stairs ; but she was not in the 
sbicld-i-oom, or in any of the rooms at that 
side. The butler, having something par- | 
ticnlar to toll her, had looked there only a 
few niinute3*before. 

“ Could some ono send mamma’s maid 
to me?” 

In due time Latimer appeared in the 
di’awitig-room, and Maud said ; 

“ Mamma told me, Latimer, that I was 
to go at four o’clock, and the horses are ji 
waiting, and I don’t know where to find 
her, to bid her good-bye. Can yon tell 
me ?” I 

“ I think she is in her morning room, 
np-stairs, miss. Do you wish me lo see ?” 

“ Yes, Latimer, please. Will you tell 
her what I have said, and find out what 
she wishes?” answered Maud. 

Latimer returned in a few minutes, and 
said ; 

“ Her ladyship says, miss, if you’ll please 
to wait a short time, she will send for you 
so soon as she is at leisure.” 

“ Very well*; thanks, Latimer,” said 
Maud, and shfe went to the window and 
looked out upon the court-yard, very ill 
pleased at the delay. In a little time she 
saw the coachman drive the horses, at a 
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walk, a short way up aud down tho 
avenue, and round the court-yard j she 
thougpht the delay would never end; 
wondered whivt her mother could intend 
l>y it, and went from window to window, 
and sat down, and stood up again. 

More tlian lialf an hour passed, before a 
footman ariivcal to inluiau Maud that Lady 
Vernon awaited lier in the sliiehl-room. 

Thither slie took her way, and found 
Lady 'Vernon alone in that stately and 
eptieious room. She was standing at the 
further end, looking from one of the win¬ 
dows, W'lten Maud entered. 

Hearing the door close, she turned. 

“1 am-not sorry, M.iud, that, ymi dmi’t 
leave this quite so early as I id. first in¬ 
tended. Hu, I am rather jileased.” 

“ I think,” said Maud, who wiis vexed 
profoundly at yic dolu.y, “ that it is almost 
a pity. But of course, whatever you think 
best. They tell me it will take a little 
moj'o than five hours to reach Lady Mar- 
dykos’s house; and it would be uncomfort¬ 
able, I’m afriiid, getting there very late.” 

“ Your arriving half an hour late, or an 
hour lale, or two lionrs late, will cause 
Lady Mardykes no nneasineHS,” said her 
nii'liier; “nor any otlu'r person. Pray 
idlow mo to direet the manner in wJiicli my 
own servants, carriages, and horses shiill 
bo employed, and you will find tliat I am 
quite eonipetent to cany out ;iny arriinge- 
iiients which, while you rmnaiii in iiiy 
cliargo, imiy ii])peai‘ desirable.” 

Thougli Liidy Vt'rnon sjjqJic, us usual, 
with a calm miumer and in cold tones, her 
fiiint smile expiawsed soinefcliiiig of positive 
anti])atliy, and thm’o were, in iier measured 
emphasis, evidences of sh-anuely intense 
and hitter temper, to Avhieli Maud was not ' 
aeeustomi'ii. 

These .signs iia-ituted, but also awed Miss 
Vernon. There was something of the 
nialigiiity of sufl'ering m the gloom of hei' 
address, a.ud Maud instinctively shrank 
from any betrayal of feeling which, in Lady 
Vernon’s mood, might possibly lead to a 
sudden countermand of the entire expedi¬ 
tion. 

“ Prom me you don’t deserve confidence,” 
she said, suddeidy. “ You ha ve given me 
none. 1 sluudd not accept it now. But I 
know all I need know; from whom you re¬ 
ceive letters among t.hu i-est. Don’t speak ; 
don’t answer. 1 will have no altei’catiou. 
What I allude to 1 know. . You have been 
no child'.to me. 1 have been, you’ll say, 
110 mother to yon. It is false. I look into 
my heart and life, of which yon know no¬ 
thing, and I see that 1 liavo done, am 


doing, and, with Heaven’s help, will do, my 
duty. I am sacrificing myself, my fbel- 
ings, for you and for others. Yes, for you 
—for you, at this moment. I don’t care, 
with that comfort, what may be said or 
fancied. What is it to me wl^ iske wicked 
and frivolous may say or think ? I do my 
duty by you always, steadily, and I defy 
them. I and yon, we are what we are. 
There ; go. Ho good-byes. Only remem¬ 
ber, wherever you arc, duty rules roy life; 
my care .shall follow you.” 

With these odd words she tamed away, 
and left the room by the side-door, and 
Maud was alone. Glad she was that the 
interview was over, and she at liberty. 

The shadow of this cloud did not rest 
long upon her, black as its transit bad been. 

She and her maid were presently driving 
at a swift trot away from Roydon. She * 
laid not driven a mile away, when tli.afc 
unnatural parting began to recede in her 
mind, before the free and sunny prospeci. 
02 )ening before her at Oarsbrook. 

“ You never wci*eat Oarsbrook, Jones?” 
said Miss Vernon to her maid, for the tenth 
time during the last week. “No. I for¬ 
got 1 asked you that bofui'o. I should not 
wonder, Jones, if 1 were to leave yon there. 
Miss Medwyn is a great match-maker, and 
i hri !0 of her own maids have been married 
fi-om her honse.” 

“ Mai-riagos is made in heaven, miss, 
they say ; but 1 don’t see many wives that 
would not be maids again if they could. I 
miglit ’a boon married a many a time if I 
would. And if I wtmld change my*inind 
there’s many a one would lake me, if they 
thought I’d have th<!m, without going all 
the way to Cursbrook.” 

“ Oh, yes; but 1 mean a very eligible 
match. No matter; my cou.sin Max will 
look about, and we’ll be satisfied with no¬ 
thing less.” 

“ La, miss! do give over your non- 

I > > • 

sense ! 

“ Wo cliange horses five or six times on 
the way to CiU’sbrook. What o’clock is it 
now?” She looked at her watch. “About 
h.alf- 2 >ast four. What a good pace he is 
driving at. Wo shall be there before ten, 

1 think.’’ 

The evening, tints were over the land¬ 
scape by tlie time they reached the Green 
Dragon—a lonoly posting-liouse near Dor- 
minbnry Common. 

“ We’ll toll them to make us some tea. 
Here, Jones, what do you think? Should 
not you like it?” 

“ Tlianks, miss, very much; I should 
like it very well, miss, please.” 
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By this time the horses came to a stand¬ 
still before ti:>e pretty little inn; the ostlers 
shnffled' out to take the horses off'; and 
Mand ran into the house under a fragmnt 
bower of jessamine and honey-sucklo. 

They look out upon the quiet slopes and 
rather hungry sheep-walks that surround 
tlie Green Di'agon, and make it soHtary, 
through <a little window that makes a frame 
of dark loaves and roses round. 

Here they take their tea in high spirits. 
And this little repast oyer, they walk out 
upon the platform before the porch. 

The horses are, by this time, put to; 
and from this elevated point of view Maud 
looks towards Roydon Hall, now seven¬ 
teen miles away, exactly in the direction 
whore the sun is now sinking from view. 

It is a strange, wild, ominous sunset. 
Long floods of clear saffron flush into 
faint flame, and deep purple masses, like 
I)iles of bat tle-smoko, load the pale sea of 
green above. The sun dives into its abyss 
of fire. Black clouds, like girding rocks, 
Avihh jagged edges heated dazzling as 
flume, encircle its descent with the yawn of 
a crater; and, high in air, scatton a flecks 
< r cloud, like the fragments of an explosion, 
hang sploudouring the fading sky with 
tongues of tire. The sun is now quite- 
down; all is gradually darkening. The 
wTioke is slowly rolling and subsiding, and 
the, evator stretches up its enoniious mouth, 
and hi-eathcs out a blood-red vapour that 
<)vcrsprc.'ids the amber sky, and meets the 
sijikiiig masses; and so the vaporous scenery 
fades and blackens, leaving on Maud’s 
mind a vague sense of the menacing and 
portentous. 

When she takes her place in the car¬ 
riage she is silent; she is thinking of hof 
iiioiher’s oracular and incoherent leave- 
taking, and she sees lier pale, handsome 
face, and flitting smile, and does not know 
wliedicr they indicate more snffering or 
dislike. 

But is she not leaving Roydon and its 
troubles fast and far behind her, and is 
she not dinviug now with four good 
tfottors, at an exhilarating pace, towards 
hor dear old cousin Max, towards Cars- 
bvook, and its pleasant excitemtmts, to¬ 
wards her now and hospitable ftiend, its 
charming hostess, and towards a possible 
meeting still more iutei'osting ? 

CHAiPTEB LVI. THE PIG JlND TINDER-BOX. 

Soon the pleasant moon was shining, 
and silvered all the landscape. 

In one of Swift’s picturesque illustra- 
Hons he describes the hilarity with which 
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a party of frienda ride out on a journey; 
in the morning how spruce they look, how 
they talk and laugh, and admire all they 
see, and enjoy everything, and liow be¬ 
spattered, silent, and spiritless, after some 
houre in the saddle, the same party arrive 
at their journey’s end. 

Something of this, in a modified way, 
our travellei*s experienced, as they ap¬ 
proached the Pigfind Tinder-box, thefourdi 
posting-house, where they were to change 
horses. 

It is a larger building than the Gh-eon 
Dragon, and older a great deal, with a porch 
of Charles the First’s time, and a portion 
of the building as old as Queen Elizabeth’s. 

This inn, like tho others along the post¬ 
ing line, depends in no sort upon its neigli- 
bourliood for support. A well-kept road 
across a melancholy moor, called Haxted 
Heath, passes its front. Tho Pig and 
Tinder-box is nine-and-twonty miles away 
from the chimneys of Roydon Hall, and 
about sixteen from Carsbrook. 

Mand 1ms ceased to enjoy the mere sense 
of locomotion, and has gob into tho state in 
which the ^nd of a journey is looked for¬ 
ward to with satisfaction. She looks out of 
the carriage window, and sees the i-oad 
stretching over the black moor, in tlu! 
moonlight, like a strip of white tape. 

Beside it show, at first dimly, the gables 
and chimneys of the Pig and Tindcr-box, 
with the outlines of its stables atid offices, 
-and the poplars and chestnuts that grou” 
near it. 

Listlessly she looks on, and thinks she 
sees a carriage before its door. 

“Look out, Jones, and tell me, is that a 
carriage before the door of the inn ?” 

Jones stretches her nock from the win¬ 
dow- twice as far as is necessaxy. 

“A waggon, miss, I think,” said she, 
without interimpting her scrutiny to pull 
her head in. “ Ho—is it F Well, I do 
believe it does look like a carriage, l ay thcr.” 

“ Let me look, Jones,” said Miss Maud, 
tapping hor shoulder. “1 hope they aro 
not taking our horses.” 

Miss Vernon looked out, and now 
plainly saw a carnage standing upon tho 
road, with tho horses’ heads turned towards 
thexqj A post-boy in top-boots was in 
front, at the horses’ bridles. The moon¬ 
light showed all this distinctly, and his 
comrade,partly hid in the black shadow of 
the old building, and partly revealed by 
the lamp-light that shone from the porch, 
was talking to some one inside. 

It was plain that these peojxle now Ixeard 
the clink and rumble of tho approaching 
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coaoh-wliofls, for the man at the porch, 
pointing along the I'oad in their direction, 
turned towards his companion, who forth¬ 
with led his horses toward them a little, 
drawing nji at tlie side of the road. 

The Itoydon cai-i iage passed this swiftly 
by, and rh-o\v nj) bclbro the porch of the 
Pig and Tinder-hox. 

The luiidJady waddled out swiftly in 
front of the thre.shold, to receive her dis¬ 
tinguished guests. 

“yon hail a letter from Lady Vernon, 
hadn’t you ?” inquired the young lady, 
eagerly, tliinking what a mortification it 
would he to find no horses, and be obliged 
to pat up till morning at this melancholy 
old roadside inn. 

“Yes, miss, sure, everything is ready, 
as her ladyship ordered; and will your 
ladyship, miss, please take a cup of tea ? I 
made it when we saw your ladyship’s 
carriage a-coming, jest two minutes ago.” 

Tea is always tempting on a journey, and 
although they had taken some scarcely 
two hours before, Maud agreed, and their 
hostess showed them into a comfortable 
]>aiiellod room, whore tea-things were on 
the table. 

I'lic fat landlady of the Pig and Tinder- 
box stood with her apron against the table, 
onwliich her knuckles leaned, and said: 

“ I ho])e, miss, you may find the carriage 
comfortable.” 

“Thanks, we are travelling in mamma’s.” 
“Put Lady Vei'non said in her note, 
please, miss, that her own was not to go 
further than thi.s, and 1 was k) furnish a 
carriage, on-” . 

“Oil, I did not know; I’m sure it is very 
nice ; I have no doubt wc shall find it very 
comfortable. Jones, you had better go and 
sec that they make no mistake about our 
boxes and the things in the candage that 
are coming on with us.” 

Jones went off in a fuss. The room in 
which she loft her young mistress is at the 
end of a passage, wliich runs to the left 
from the hall, with some doors opening from 
it toward thcrfi’ont of the building. 

When Jones, in obedience to her young 
mistress’s orders, had got to the foot of 
the stairs in front of'the open hall-door, 
she saw standing in the entrance of the 
corresponding passage, at the other d!de of 
the hail, a man, with a dark, determined 
face and fine forehead, about the sternest 
and gravest-looking man she had ever seen. 
Judging by his dress you would have sup¬ 
posed him a person in the rank of an upper 
servant, and he wore a black outside coat 


buttoned up to his throat. His hat was 
in his hand. But judging by his air and 
conntonanco you would have taken him 
for a Jesuit, on a secret service of danger. 
There was in his face the severity of 
habitual responsibility, and in the brown 
eye, that glanced from comer to comer, 
the penetmtion and cold courage of a man 
of action. 

He stopped forward as gravely as an 
undertaker, and speaking low but rapidly, 
said: “ Are you Miss .Tones, please ?” 

“Yes, my name is Jones,” said that 
young lady, with eai*B erect. 

“ Miss Vernon’s maid ?” continued the 
inquirer. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, with dignity 
and some disdain, for she was not accus¬ 
tomed to be questioned by strangers. 

“You have just come, Miss Jones, with 
the yctuqg lady from Roydon ?” he added, 
politi'ly. 

“ Yes, sir,” she again answered, dryly. 

“Then, Miss Jones, if you’ll be good 
enough to come this way for a moment. I’ll 
give you a message and a note from Lady 
Vernon,” he continued. 

“Certainly, sir,” answered Miss Jones, 
wilh a little start, and her eyes very wide 
open. A slight sinking at her heart ac¬ 
knowledged the ominous character of the 
occnrrenco. 

The dark stranger had a candle in his 
hand, and led Miss Jones down the pas¬ 
sage, at the opposite side of the hall from 
which he had just emerged. 

As she'followed him into the room, the 
door of which stood open, she thought she 
saw a fat, unpleasant face, which she little 
expected to see there, smiling from the 
tfurther end at her. 

She stepped back from the door, and 
looked steadily down the passage; hut, if 
it had really been there, it was gone. 

There was a pair of candles in the small 
room to which ho had conducted her, one 
upon the chimney-piece, the other ho had 
himself placed on the table; and he now 
snufied it. 

“Lady Vernon desired me, Miss Jones, 
by letter received this morning, to look 
after Miss Vernon’s luggage here, and to 
see it transferred all right to the carriage 
she is going on in. That is done, except 
your two boxes, which are not to go on.” 

“ But I can’t get on at Carsbrook with¬ 
out my two boxes, sir,” exclaimed Miss 
Jones, alarmed for her get-up and decora¬ 
tions. “I shall want every single indi- 
vidial thing I took with me from Roydon!” 
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“ Perhaps, Miss Jones, you would prefer 
sitting,” said the imperturbable stranger, 
placing a chair, and sliding the candle 
along the table towai’ds her. “ This is the 
letter which Lady Vernon desifes me to 
give you with my own hand.” 

At the same time he placed a note in the 
alarmed young lady’s fingers. 

She opened it, and read these words: 

Koydoa II»n, Monday. 

Rebecca Jones, —I require your presence 
here. Therefore, immediately on receiving 
this note, you will return to Roydon Hall 
in the carriage in which you left it. Miss 
Vernon will continue her journey with, for 
the present, another maid. 

Barbara Vernon. 

Miss Jones snilFed once or twice, and felt 
an odd chill, as she laid tliis note on the 
table; and looking with flushed checks 
and undisguised scorn at the courier, she 
a.skcd, with n little toss of her head : 

“ And who aro you, sir, if I may make 
bold to inquire ?” 

“As regards you, Miss Jones, in this 
present matter, 1 am Lady Vernon’s ines- 
Biaiger, and nothing more,” ho answered, 
phlegmatically, and smiled, ; fter a pause, 
showing a row of even, white teeth. 

” I think it’s a very odd way I’m 
treated,” said Miss Jones, wliisking the 
note, with a'little jerk, by the corner. “ 1 
<lon’t know no reason why I should be sent 
to ajid fro, between Roydon and this, and 
this and Roydon, back and forward, as if I 
was good for nothing but to be tossed hero 
and there like a shuttlecock !” 

“Very likely, miss,” acquiesced the* 
serene mc.ssengcr. 

“And I’ll acquaint my young lady, 
and see what she will say to it,” continued 
Jones, in her indignation, preparing to go 
direct te her young mistress. 

“ But we aro forbidden to do that, Miss 
Jones,” said this grave person, calmly. 

“ You know liady Vernon’s handwriting?'” 

“ I rayther suppose I ought to,” answered 
Miss Jones, scornfully, with her head very 
high, and dismay'at her heart. 

“My directions are strictly to prevent any 
such thing. Will you be good enough to 
read this.” 

Ho doubled back a piece of the letter, 
and pewhittod her to read the following 
lines: 

“ I have ordei'ed Rebecca Jones to return 
immediately to Roydon. She will, there¬ 
fore, without speaking to Miss Vernon, 


take her place again in my can-iage, into 
which you will be so good as to put her, 
and ray servant will immediately drive the 
carriage back to Roydon, as you advise.” 

“I have given them their direction.^,” 
said the man, patting up liis hotter, “ and 
the carriage, with your two boxes. Miss 
Jones, waits at the door, to which I will, if 
you permit mo, conduct you now.” 

“ Well, as for me,‘I’m but a lady’s-maid, 
and I suppose I ought to bo thankful to 
.stand anything. Having been Miss Maud’s 
own maid, which no one can deny what I 
have been to her through many a troubled 
day and night, ever since she was old 
enough to Lave a maid, anythiiig is good 
enough, and too good for mo.” 

“ 1 think, Miss Jone.s, Lady Vernon 
won’t like it if you delay hero any longer,” 
remarked the quiet man, approaching the 
door. 

“And who’s to go wilh Miss Maud? 
I’d like to know tliat, if it’s no treason; 
’tain’t every one that can di'ess a young lady 
like she is, and I don’t suppo.so her lady- 
j ship could 'a meant I was to leave my 
young lady without knowijig who was to 
iake care of her, and bo in charge of her 
things; and so I .should like to know better, 
before I leave here, who’s to go on with her 
to Carshi'ook ?” 

“ Lsidy Vernon is a very particular lady, 
I’m told, and she has arranged all that her¬ 
self, and I have no directions to give you, 
Miss Jones, except what I have told you.” 

“Well, it is a queer way, I am sui’o! I 
suppose I must do as her lady.ship desires. 

I hope Miss Maud mayn’t be the suflerer; 
and it does seem a bit queer I mayn’t so 
much as say good-bye to hor.” 

There Avas hero a little interrogative 
pause, as she looked in his face in the hope 
that he might relent. 

“ Lady Vernon’s directions are plain 
upon that point,” observed the dark-fea¬ 
tured man; “ and wo have delayed too 
long, I’m afraid. Miss Jones.” 

“ It ain’t me, then,” said Miss Jones, 
quickly. “ I’m making no delays ; I’m 
ready to go. I said so when I saw her 
ladyship’s note, that instant minute.” 

“ Be so good as to follow me, miss,” said 
the stranger. 

Aud he led the way down the passage, 
through the kitchen, into tho stable-yard, 
and through the gate, forth upon the road, 
where the Roydon carriage, with tho tired 
horse.s, which had just brought them.there, 
were waiting to take crest-fallen Miss Jones 
back to the Green Dragon. 
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That young lady was quickly shut up, 
left toiler angry reflections, and the prompt 
luan in black said a ivord to the coachman, 
who was again on the box, and another to 
the footman, who handed his pewter pot, 
just drained, with some flakes of foam still 
on its side, to tlie ostler. 

Tho footman took his .seat, and Lady 
Vernon’s carriage and servants, including 
Jones, much disgusted at her unexpected 
revcj'sc, beg:ui to roll away towai’d Uoi'- 
roinbuiy Common and distant Roydon. 

-- 

BROOKE-STREET, HOLBORN. 


Just past the monastic gates of Eurnival’s- 
inn, and between tliat den of lawyers and 
tlie narrow crowded turning to Gray’s-inii- 
I'oad, there exists a short dingy street, 
closed at the northern end liy the wall of the 
church of St. Albans. The dim thoroughfare, 
otherwise quiet, sordid, and dirfy enough, 
resounds at early hours with tho apjiealing 
boll that summons tho low-browed eost.er- 
mongers of Brooke’s Market, the unkempt 
roughs of Eox-eeurt, the wild Irishmou of 
C reville-stroet, and the mocking organ-boys 
of Ijoatlier-lane. On tlie riglit of the street, 
(cn.stward), as you enter it, stands a curious, 
truncated building, that looks like a cut- 
down msui-of-war, hut I'e.nlly is a huge fur¬ 
niture warehouse, that has been partly 
burnt, down and never properly rebnill.. 
The houses in Brooke-street arc divided 
amoagsi. the nsnal petty tradi'S, with heri' 
and thei'o a thermometer maker, tho over¬ 
flowing of the Italian colony in Hat ton- 
garden. An alley on the west side leads t.lie 
evasive piekpoeUet, who by cliance finds 
himself here beset, into Gmy’s-iiin-ro.ad, ,a 
t urning on the other leads the wayfarer into 
the Piedmontese settlement of Leat.her-lane. 
Of colour, briglitucss, gaiety, there is no 
truce here; and oven if tho sunshine, on some 
favoured summer sunset, docs stream down 
upon the eastern side of the street, it seen 
fades away, as if unwilling to make the 
dulucss and dingincss of the locality seem 
greater ujieu its departui'c. 

And yet at the end of this street, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s golden reign, rose tlie 
town house of a very gi'and person, a noblo- 
xuau of the court, ami t he treasurer of marine 
causes. Just where St. Albans no w stands, 
dinning Protestant ears witli-its importunate 
call to ecclesiastical ceremonials, stood the 
residence of Fulke Grisvillc, Lord Brooke, 
the bes6m friend, brother author, and con¬ 
stant companion of that last of the true 


knights. Sir Philip Sidney. Wc venerate 
tho crabbed old poet (incorrigibly bad as 
his quaint, twisted versos are) because he 
was a generous and loyal friend to Lord 
Bacon after his fall, and because he was a 
persistent patron of authors. He got Ben 
Jouson’s master at Westminster, learned 
Camden, nppoiulcd Clareucicux-at-arras, he 
discovered the industrious Speed, the histo¬ 
rian, on the tailor’s board. Ho used to sfiy, 
forgetful of all claims to statesmanship, that 
he only wished to be known to posterity as 
“ Sidney’s friend, Shakespeare’s and Ben 
Jonson’s master, and tho patron of Lord 
Chancellor Egorton and Bishop Overal.” 
This former magnate of Brooke-sti’cot 
sprang from an illustrious Warwickshire 
stock, and claimed alliance with Neville 
Beauchamp and Willoughby do Brookes; 
and Sidmiy was his kinsman, for Sidney 
claimed descent from the • Beauchamps, 
too, through the blood of the Dudleys, 
Grays, and Talbots. Eulke Greville was 
(i.xaeily the same .ago as his cousin Philip, 
whom, he says in his life of him, he ‘‘ob¬ 
served, liouonred, and loved so much; 
of wliose youth,” he writes, “1 will re¬ 
port no other wonder but tliis, that 
though I lived with him and know him 
from a child, yet I never know him other 
than a man with such slaidncs.s of mind, 
lovely and familiar gravity, as carried grace 
and reverence above greater years. His 
talk ever pf knowledge, and his very play 
(ending to enrich las mimi; so as even 
his teachers found something in him to 
observe and learn above that which (hey 
li.ad nsually read or taught. Which emi¬ 
nence, by nature and industiy, made his 
^'orthy father style Sir Pliilip in my hear¬ 
ing (though I unseen), ‘ Lumen fiimilia? 
ineo}.’” This young Warwickshire gallant, 
afti'r t.he n.su.al grand tour, returned to the 
English court to renew his friendship with 
Sidney, who in the mean time hud narrowly 
escaped the bloody massaci’o of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, and had afterwards hoon studying 
at learned Padua. But Greville, like young 
Noiwal, had heard of battles, and longed to 
follow to the field some warlike chief. He 
first tried to obtain leave to go to the Low 
Countries, and break a spear with Don 
Juan’s Spanish cavaliers, and finally, in 
1578, ho stole aw^ to the Netherlands, join¬ 
ing Seerotary Wixlsingham, who had to 
try aud make peace between Don John of 
Spain and the Prince of Omnge. Eliza¬ 
beth, jealous of her young men, and over un¬ 
willing to lose their services, frowned upon 
lum after this for several months. Again, 
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iu 1584, the same chivalrous restlessneas 
led Greville to agree with Sir Philip to ac¬ 
company Sir Francis Drake in his last ex¬ 
pedition but one to the “golden Soatli 
Amerikieebut here again tlie jealous 
queen laid her imperative hand on the 
wayward youth. Finally, when the Earl of 
Jjeicoster was sent with aid to the Dutch, 
Greville requested leave to command a 
hundred liotse; but the queen refusing, 
lie resolved to entirely abandon his errant 
ambition, and to remain and grow where 
the queen, his mistress, planted him. 

In 1581, he and Sir Pliilip were two of 
the chief actors in those great tilts and 
pageants held at Whitehall to celebrate 
the projected raannag© of Elizabeth (then 
forty-nine) with the misshapen, ugly Duke 
of Anjou, son of Catherine de Medicis, and 
brother of tliat detestable wolf’s w'help, 
Chiarles the Ninth. The duke, who had a 
deformed nose, was at, the same time, it was 
l urnoured, wooing the Infanta of Spain. It 
was of him that kis sister Margaret said, 
“If all faithlessness wore bauislied from the 
world, Anjou has enough to hll it again.” 
A great banqueting marquee was ^leetcd 
111 Whitehall. Master Philip Sidney (who, 
l)y-th(5-byo, warmly ojiposed the dangerous 
milt eh), and liis kin.sincn. Master Fulke 
Clri ville, Lord Windsor, and the Farl of 
Ij Arundel, were to repi’csent the foster chil- 
't itren of Desire, and to take by storm the 
! Castle of Perfeot Beauty, which liad been 
erected at one i iid of tlio iilt-yard (on tlie 
site of iho jirosent Horse Gu.ards). Tlie 
(dialleiigc of those champioirs was tlelivei'cd 
}>y a jiert page, w'ho, on the Itilh of April, 
i'aced the queen without bow or reverence, 
as she was on her way to cliapcl. The 
groat masque (no doubt written by Sidney,' 
for the words are iu his gallant high-flown 
manner) took place on the next day, “Whit¬ 
sun Monday.” Before the young hoi’soiuen 
came a rolling ti-eiioh of canvas, painted 
to resemble earth, aiid driven forward on 
wJieels. On the top were wooden cannons, 
guarded by gunners clothed in crimson 
sarcenet, protected by baskets filled w’ith 
earth. High above all an ensign stood, 
displaying his blazoned flag. Within the 
moving redoubt wore “ divers kinds of 
most excellent music.” Then foilowod a 
procession of great splendour. First rode 
the Earl of Arundel, iu graven armour, 
followed by two gentlemen ushers, four 
pages, and twenty of his gentlemen in 
crimson velvet hose, yellow silk doubleta, 
and orimson hats, fluttering with yellow fea¬ 
thers; six trumpetfks sounded before them. 


and thirty-one yeomen followed, dre-ssed in 
cjimson velvet cassocks, and* yellow taffety 
doublets. After the earl camo Lord Wind¬ 
sor, in gilt armour, his retinue of twenty- 
four gentlemen and sixty yeomen being re¬ 
splendent iji orange-tawny and black; the 
yeomen woaiing their masker’s badge, a 
silver unicorn, on their left arms. Master 
Sidney’s avjnour was half blue, half gilt, 
his four liorscs woi’c covered with cloth of 
gold tiuppings, studded with pearls, and 
his yeomen wore yellow velvet, with white 
feathers in their caps. As for Master 
Fulke .Grcvillo’s men, tlu'y affected loose 
jackets of tawny taffety, slashed and lined 
with 'yellow sarcenet, and looped and 
buttoned w'iLh gold. 

Now, with many fantastic speeche.s and 
quaint verses, the four knights of Desire 
summoned the fortn'.ss of Beauty to sur¬ 
render wdth shouts of “Alarm, alarm !” and 
the two cannons were then shot off, one 
with sweet powder, the other with sw’eet 
watoi'. ’J'lie • baud cluslicd, to rej)resont 
filing, sealing ladders were applied to the 
W’alls, and flowers and love-letters were 
thrown into, the obdurate fortress that 7'C'- 
{ireseiited ^old Elizabeth’s heart. I'ho de¬ 
fenders then descended into llio tilt-yard, 
and bvuko six lances. Two of the knights 
clad hi armour, painted with fruit, wore hcl- 
mi'ts covered with hair, to represi'iit Adam 
and Eve. The iiext day this somewhat too 
jirolonged spectacle continued. Desire and 
lier four oilildrou entered, in abrave eliariot, 
to doleful imisic. Her fouj’ white horses 
were ciqiarisoned iu white and crimson 
silk, and before them went a lierald. The 
two bands fought with swords at tho 
bariiors; and the revel ended by a boy, 
chithed in ash-celourod robes, wdio, holding 
an olivo branch, coming in, prostrated him¬ 
self at tho queen’s feet, and tendered tho 
submission of the dejected children of 
Desire, who werd houcefurwai'd to bo the 
slaves of Virtue and the Queen of the 
Fortress. The queen gi'aeiously gave them 
all great praise and thanks, and Fulke 
Greville and his companions then solemnly 
departed in the order in which they had 
entered. Tho gay show, after all, was of 
sucli stuff as dreams are made of. Tho 
detestable French duko, who arrived in 
November, made hot love, and was 
caressed and humbugged by the queen 
and courtiers, departed in February for 
Flushing. Tho’ queen certainly showed 
Anjou more favour than any other of her 
suiteas, but then she was wanting tho help 
of Franco against Spain- The duke died 
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two years of either poison, wine, or 

chagrin. Five years after the great tilt at 
Whitehall, Sidney foil at Zutphen. In a 
fog under the walls of the town his troop 
got entangled with the Spaniards. A 
musket-bullet fj-ora the trenches broke his 
thigh. Ho lingered sixteen days. His last 
words wore: 

“Love ray memory, cherish my friends, 
but, above all, govern your will and affec¬ 
tions by the will and word of your Creator; 
in me beholding the end of this world with 
all her vanities.” This true knight was 
only thirty-two when he thus died. He 
loft to his dear friend Grevillo a moiety 
of his books. That same friend has said 
of him : “ The greatness which he affected 
was built upon true worth, esteeming fame 
more than riches, and noblo actions far 
above nobility itself.” Spenser, who loved 
Sidney, in the elegiac poem, the Ruins of 
Time, dedicated to Sir Philip’s sister, says 
of the patron he loved and honoured so 
much: 


Most gfcntlo spirit, brealbed from above. 
Out of the bosom of the Maker’s bliss, 
In whom all bounty and all virtuous love 
Appeared in their native properties, 
And did enrich that noble breas of this. 


When Fulke Greville sot his face to 
the sun, he turned statesman and office- 
liolder in earnest. He was appointed trea¬ 
surer of marine causes, and when a second 
Armada tlu’catenod, eleven years after the 
first, he was made rear-admiral. Horace 
Walpole, venting some stray temper (as 
such creaky old beaux sometimes unrea¬ 
sonably do), accuses Fulko Grevillo of 
trying to substitute Southampton (Shake¬ 
speare’s friend) for Essex in Elizabeth’s 
favour; but, if bis lordship will pardon us, 
this is stark non.scnso, for Southampton 
was Esfjox’s dearest friend; he followed 
him through Temple Bar in that insane 
sally of February the 8th, 1601, and his 
head had all but rolled on Tower-bill in 
company with that of his friend. Fulke 
Grevillo sat frcqfuently for Warwickshire 
with Sir Thomas Lucy (Shakespeai-e’s 
Shallow P). King James gave him War¬ 
wick Castle, and made him Knight of the 
Batli. But Grevillo did not thrive at 
James’s court while the perfidious Cecil 
lived, and ho was refused documents neces¬ 
sary for writing the life of Queen Elizabeth. 
After Cecil’s death, ho parsed again into 
the court sunshine, and Brooke House 
then flourished. Greville was soon called 
to the privy council and the peerage, and 
in 1621 yvas made one of the lords of the 


king’s bedchamber. He continued in the 
privy council of Charles the First, and in 
the beginning of the same reign founded 
a history lecture at Cambridge. 

was not fated to live far into Charles’s 
reign. A sudden death and tragic end 
awaited the old statesman. He was now 
seventy-five, wise, sententious, fond, no 
doubt, of quoting his own tragedies, and 
talking of bis friend Sir Philip. An old 
bachelor, ho had young Davenant, the poet, 
living with him as a prot4gd. Known 
well in Holbom, he was equally honoured 
and loved at Whitehall. Among Lord 
Brooke’s attendants was one morose, dis¬ 
contented Varney of a man, who secretly 
repined at having devoted the greatest 
part of his life to serve the old nobleman, 
and as yet without any special reward or 
mention in the will. One day, while wait¬ 
ing in the old man’s bedroom, Hoywood 
angrily blurted out this long concealed 
grievance, and asked for justice. The old 
noblo, sentontiously indignant at the man¬ 
ner and tone of the demand, chided the 
fellow roundly. In a sudden frenzy of 
hatred, Heywood drew his sword and stab¬ 
bed his master in the back. It was a deadly 
wound. The murderer then ran into an¬ 
other room, locked the door, and threw 
himself on his own sword. This crime took 
place September the 30tb, 1628, and scared 
Loudon as much as tho somewhat similar 
murder of Lord William Russell, by his 
Swiss valet, did in. our own day. The old 
nobleman’s corpse, lapped in lead, was 
taken from Brooke House to St. Mary’s 
Churoh, Warwick, and there buried in the 
choir. On tho monument was inscribed, 
‘.‘Fulke Greville, servant to Queen Eliza- 
^beth, counsellor te King James, and friend 
to Sir Philip Sidney. Trophseum Pcc- 
cati.” Tho less we say about Fulke Gre- 
ville’s poems the better. They are obscure 
and knotty (though Lamb does impute to 
him the fine elegiac lines on Sidney begin¬ 
ning, “Silence augmenteth grief”). The 
I’est are acid as crab-apples, and quite as 
bal’d to digest. As for those wonderful 
black-letter tragedies, never yet acted, 
called Alabam and Mustapha, they are only 
fit to be produced in a tragedian’s purga¬ 
tory, with’ their laboured speeches, two 
folio pages long, their sopqriferous dialogue 
debates, and that consummation of all 
puzzle-headed impracticability, the Chorus 
Tai’tarorum. Yet Leigh Hunt, if we re¬ 
member right, discovers a certain dignity 
and grasp about those dramatic studies, 
and finds a charm in the prologue of Ala- 
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liam, spoken by the ghost of one of the 
wicked old kings of Ormnz, and beginning; 

Thou motuter horrible, under whose ugly doom 
Down in Eternity’s perpetual night 
Man’s temporal sins bear torments infinite. 

For change of desolation must I come 
To tempt the earth and to prophane the light. 

This roads like Ben Jonson when in Lis 

g ’avest, as in his prologue to Sejanus. 

reville’s early sonnets, though rough and 
nnconth enough, firo often simple, Wight, 
and colloquial. The following is a pretty 
country picture of Elizabethan rustic lovers: 

I with whose coloury Myra drest her head,_ 

I that wore posies of her own hand-making; 

I that my own name in the chimneys read, 
i!y Myra finely wrought ere I was waking. 

Must I look.on, in hope time coming may 
With change bring back my turne again to play. 

I that on Sunday at the church stile found 
A garland sweet, with lovers’ knots in flowers, 
Which I to wear about ray arm was bound, 

That eneh of us might know that all was ours. 
Must I now lead ar. idle life in wishes. 

And follow Cupid for his loaves and fishes P 

It is pleasant to find a halo thrown over 
this street by the thought that Shake¬ 
speare must have often corao here from 
his noblo friend’s opposite, at Southampton 
House (now Sonthampton-bnildings), that 
Sidney was no nnfreqnent visitor, that 
Camden and his grim pupil, Ben Jonson, 
had constant audience of Davenant’s patron 
.and Sir Philip’s friend, and must have 
shuddered at the news of that cruel murder 
that autumn morning of 1628. In the 
account book of old Nicholas Stone (the 
sculptor and master-mason of Charles the 
First, who worked under Inigo Jones at 
Whitehall and St. Paul’s, and executed 
that curious statue of Dr. Donne, the poet, 
which, surviving the great fire of 1666, is 
still preserved in St. Paul’s crypt), there l8^ 
a record of a dial made by him for Lord 
Brooke in 1622. Stone, it is worth re¬ 
membering, was at this time living on the 
south side of Long Acre, only two doors 
from a certain not altogether unknown 
Hnntingdonshiro captain, one Oliver Crom¬ 
well, and there he lived for six years— 
from 1637 to 1643. 

But there was another poet, the memory 
of whom still more consecrates this obscure 
Holborn street, a poet whose end was more 
tragic than that of the old privy councillor, 
a poet whose genius was of a high class. 
In a dismal garret of No. 39, now a small 
grocer’s, a few years ago a coffee-shop, 
Wore that a plumber’s, that wonderful 
and unhappy boy, Chatterton, not yet 
eighteen, killed himself on tile 24th of 
August, 1770. Chatterton was the son of 
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a clever, dissipated man, who had been sub- 
chanter at Bristol Cathedral, and master 
of a small free Bcho<d in Pipe-street, Bristol; 
his uncle was sexton of Redclifib Church. 
Tho father died before the poet was bom. 
The child, fi’om an early ago, displayed tho 
marked sensitiveness of genius, and evinced 
a thirst for fame; at only five years old, 
being asked what device be should like on 
a mug a friend of his mother’s was about 
to give him, ho answered, like a young 
Alexander: 

“ Paint me an angel with wings, and a 
trumpet that will trumpet my name over 
tho world.” 

Being taught to read from an old illu¬ 
minated maiinscript, and a black letter 
Bible, bis mind was directed, oven at seven, 
to mediroval books. At eleven bo wrote 
a short satire on a religious hypocrite. 
Soon after, ho produced a sort of Ode to the 
Deity, superior to Pope’s verses at twelve, 
or Cowley’s at fifteen. The poem begins: 

Almiglily Framer of the skies, 

O let our pure devotion rise 
Like iuconso in thy sight; 

Wrapt in impenotrahle shade ^ 

Thb texture of our souls was made, 

- Till thy command gave light. 

A neglected parcel of old mediosval manu¬ 
scripts, found in a ransacked chest in a room 
over tho north porch of RedcUfl'o Church, 
and which was snpposed to have belonged 
to William Canynge, a merchant of Bristol, 
in tho reign of Edward the Fourlh, seems 
to have led his mind to those forgeries which 
brought him fame and misery, immortality 
and death. He was only fourteen when 
ho began these extraordinary deceptions by 
writing an imaginary pedigree of the family 
of Mr. Burgnra, a pewterer, who had been 
kind to him. In 1767 Chatterton was bound 
apprentice to an attorney, and began to 
forge medisBval narnatives of local events, 
beginning by a spurious account of the 
opening of Bristol Bridgt), inserted in Felix 
Farley’s Bristol Journal in 1768. He was 
then only sixteen. He gradually pushed 
on his mines, and won fresh dnpes. To a 
Bristol historian he supplied historical frag¬ 
ments, with a tragedy which ho called Ella, 
and fathered on Rowley, an imaginary priest 
of tho reign of Henry the Sixth. Last of 
all, he flew at liigher fame, and boldly 
volunteered to send Horace Walpole, for 
his Anecdotes of Painting, a treatise on 
English painting, snpposed to be written 
by Rowley for Master Canynge. Walpole 
at pnoe submitted the verses to bis more 
experienced fi’iends, Gray and Mason, who 
pronounced them palpable forgeries. Wal- 
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, pole then returned the vei'aoB, recommend¬ 
ing Ghattcrton to keep to his profession, 
in duty and gratitude to his widowed 
mother. Chatterton unjustly attributed the 
rejection to the disclosure ho had made 
or his povei’ty in' n, mean man of rank. 
Agonised at ihir; railure, “ the mad genius,” 
as his Bristol friends calletl him, threatened 
suicide, and drew up a reckless will, which 
BO frightened liis master that he at once 
cancelled the lad’s indentures. At this 
catastroplic Chatterton wrote to a friend: 

“ ISTo, it is my pride, my damned native 
imcouqut'rablc pride, tliat plunges me into 
distraction. You must kirow that iiinetocn- 
twentieths of my composition is pride. I 
must either live a slave, a servant, have no 
will of my own, no sentiments of hiy owti 
which I may freely declare as such, or die. 
Perplexing altomalivo. But it distracts 
mo to think of it,” 

The lad’s resolve was soon made: he 
would go to London, “A literary life,” 
ho wrote to a friend. “If that fail I wdll 
turn Methodist preacher. A now sect may 
easily bo devised; but if that, loo, shall fail 
me, my last and final resource is a pisiol.” 
lie loft Bristol in high spirits in the Jrondoii 
coach, April the 2(,Uh, 1770. The city, paved 
with gold, lay all before him. The maga¬ 
zines arc eager for the now poet. Wilkc.s 
hears of him. He becomes known to all the 
geniuses at the Chapter CoU'ee llonso. Ho 
almost gets appointed tutor to the young 
Duke of Nur'lhuiuberland, only he kianvs 
no foreign language. A music-seller in ilie 
City meets him in l.ho pit of Drmy-laue 
Theatre, and asks him to write songs for 
llanelngh. Ho becomes intoxicated. Ho 
affects iiishionablo airs, ;ind writes patronis¬ 
ing letters lo astonish his humble fiiends 
at home. lie is introduced to Beckford, 
the audacious lord mayor, who dared to 
beard George the Third, and expects to 
get much work in lampooning. He sends 
Ills mother a French snuff-box, Ids sister 
two fans, and some herb tobacco for his 
grandmother. But tla.s was all pretence; 
ho was at this very time really all but 
sterving, too proud to own it, ajid too deep 
in despair to avow the truth even to him¬ 
self. 

Beckford had died suddenly from a fit 
produced by over-exertion; the poet’s edi¬ 
tors were in prison. By four months’ brain 
labour he had earned only four pounds, 
fifteen shillings, and ninepence. The needy 
publishers owed him ten pounds, nineteen 
sliUliiigs, and sixpence. In July ho re¬ 
moved from a friend’s in Shoreditch to 


No. §9, Breoke-street, the house of Mrs. 
Augell, a sadc-maker (mantua-maker). He j 
asked the Bristol historian, Barrett, to give 
him a certificate so that he might go to 
Afnca as a surgeon’s matOi Barrett con¬ 
scientiously refused. The poor lad was i 
starviiig fiist, but would not own it. For j i 
two days he brooded in his room, ate | 
nothing, and was angry when kind Mrs. |) 
Angcll asked him to take a little dinner I! 
with her. Tliat night he bought some il 
arsenic, and drank it in water. Wlien bis jj 
door was broken open he was found dead, 
the floor strewn with little scraps of paper. ' i 
An inquest was held on the body, which {j 
was carelessly interred, without knell, 'I 
prayer, or tear, in the dismal burying- |! 
ground of Shoe-lane workhouse (tlio- site || 
of the present Farringdon Market). A ij 
doubtful Bristol legend asserts that, by ji 
a friend’s kindness, the body was sent Ij 
clown by a carrier’s cjart to his mother, and 
buried on the right-hand side of the lime- 
tree middle paved walk of Redeliffe chnreh- i; 
-yard, within the shadow of the old north li 
liorcli, where he had spent so many happy | j 
hours. I i 

Many months after this tragedy, Horace ; 
Walpole, gay, fa.sluonable, and fresh from ' 
Prance, was dining at the Royal Academy, 
when Doctor Goldsmith drew the atten- 
iion of i,lie company to an account of a il 
marvellous discovery of ancient poems at ' i 
Bristol, for wliicli lie was laughed at by ij 
Doctor Jolmson, who was pro.sent. Wal- 
pole, finding the poems were Chattorton’s, ; 
told Goldsmith tliat, if he had pleased, ho ii 
could have had the honour of ushering that ,; 
groat discovery to the prosenco of the i 
learned world; “but though Gold.smitii’s ij 
'credulitydiverted me,” writesWalpole,"my ' 
mirth was soon dashed, for, on asking about 
Chatterton, ho told me ho had been in Iion- j 
don, and bad destroyed himself. I heartily 
wished then I had been the dupe of all the 
poor young man had written to me .... a 
poor young man, not eighteen, and of most 
miraculous talents.” 

In Fox-court, Brooko-street, a miserable 
alley leading into Gray’s-inn-road, wusborn, 
January the 16th, 169%, that most unhappy 
man, Richard Savage, the poet. Really 
(as Mr. Moy Thomas has proved, witli great 
subtlety and ingenuity) the aon of a cob¬ 
bler, Savage claimed to be the illegitimate 
child of the infhmous Countess of Maccles¬ 
field, by her worthless loVtr, Lord Rivers. 

The wretched woman openly acknowledged 
her shame in order to> obtain a divorce from 
her hxisband, and a child waa born after 
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their separation.' She was secretly brought 
to Eox-conrt, and wore a m^k while she 
was delivered, hat that ohMd, it has been 
proyed, died soon after its christening at 
St. Andrew’s. Lady Mason, Savage’s sup¬ 
posed maternal grandmother, sent him to a 
grammar-school at St. Albans. When about 
eighteen, his supposed mother dying, Sa¬ 
vage found letters among her papers dis¬ 
closing, as he said, and perhaps believed, 
his real descent; hut there is no doubt 
that if such papers ever existed at all, they 
referred to the dead illegitimate child. 
This lit up his ambition; he wrote a satire 
on Hogarth’s friend, the worthy Bishop 
Hoadloy, frequented the theatres, wrote 
a tragedy, and became acquainted with 
Steele. Already wild and reckless, in a 
drimken night brawl he killed a Mr. Sin- 
clairo at a tavera near Cliaring-cross, and 
was with difficulty saved from the hang¬ 
man. Tlireatening to lampoon his supposed 
mother, who repudiated him, the jjoot was 
at last bought off by a pension from Lord 
Tyrconnel. This he soon forleited by 
what Boswell justly calls his ‘'indecorous 
pride, meanness, aiid ferocity.” Calling 
tiimself tho Volunteer Laureate, much to 
Colley Cibber’s annoyance, the hopeless 
man extorted a pension from ijueen Caro¬ 
line, who had before procured his pardon. 
Idle, drunken, debauched, Savage sunk into 
miserable poverty, when in 1737 the queen 
died, and his small pension of fifty pounds a 
year ceased. It w.as at this time that .lohnson 
(only one year in London) knew him, and 
describes himself and Savage, both poor, 
wandering all night round St. James’s- 
square for want of a night’s lodging, loudly 
patriotic, denouncing tho ministers, and 
vowing that, whatever happened, they 
would stand by their country. 

Savage was already known for his power¬ 
ful poem of the Wanderer, an imitation of 
the Seasons, and that shameless denuncia¬ 
tion of his supposed mother in the Bastard. 
Pope, Thomson, and other friends, now 
raised a small amount for tho clever 
scoundrel, on condition he should fly the 
(to him) irresistible temptation of London, 
and go and live in Wales. Ho consented, 
but coming up to town, against his friends’ 
wishes, to produce a trtjgedy, he halted 
at Bristol, and there feasted among the 
kindly merohante, proud of such a guest. 
AU these friends he oflended by lus de¬ 
bauchery, .vioki'nce, and ingratitude. One 
by one they deserted him; still he lingered 
in the city, drinking and ravelling, till at 
last thrown into prison for a small coffee¬ 


house debt, he died in jail, aged forty-six, 
of a fever oanght after six months’ im¬ 
prisonment, and was buried in St. Peter’s 
churebyord, at the turnkey’s expense. 
Savage’s own lines in tho Bastard, on his 
fatal duel, furnish the best comment on his 
wasted life. 

llo might have lived till folly died in shame, 

Till kiiidling wisdom felb a thii-st for fame. 

Jlo might perhaps his conntrv’a friend have proved, 

lioth happy, generous, candid, and beloved. 

In Charles the Second’s time, Brooke 
House was called Warwick House, and 
there eat tlie inquisitive and troublesome 
Committee, which met to inquire into the 
way all tho money raised for the Dutch 
War had really gone. Pepys describes 
going to Warwick House, March tJio 3rd, 
lUOti', to see his great patron the Earl of 
Sandwich, who was dining thero with 
Lord Manchester, Sir Dudley North, Lord 
Fiennes, and Lord Berkeley. 

Tho Earl of Clare moved to Warwick 
House from Drury-lanc before 1083. Wo 
have <.hi.s fact accurately fixed by a touch¬ 
ing incident which Bishop Burnet I'clates 
in his ae6ount of the execution of that 
worthy nobleman, Lord William Russell, 
for his shave in the Rye House Plot, July 
tho 21st, 1083. Tlio conspiracy (two years 
befoi’o iho death of Cliarles the Second) 
seems to have been compounded of plot 
witliin plot. Thei’o was no proof, however, 
thul- Russell knew anything of the i)lans to 
assassinate Cliailes and his jniscliicvons 
brother at Rye House Farm on tlunr way 
fi’om Newmarket to London. Ijord William 
came in his coach, with Tillotson an<l 
Burnet, to tho scaft'old ready in Liiicoln’s- 
irm-fiekls. As they passed Warwick Honso, 
observing all tho windows shut, ho asked 
Burnet if ray Lord Clare was out of town. 
Bui-net replied that surely no windows 
there ■would be open on that occa.sion. As 
Russell passed Southampton House (South- 
ampton-buildings), where hb had wooed his 
wife, the earl’s daughtef, ho showed a na¬ 
tural emotion, though his courage never 
gave way. 

It was in Brooke-street that that wise 
and good man, Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicko (1690—1764), the son of a Dover 
attorney, was articled, without a foe, to 
Mr. Salkeld, an attorney residing there. 
Salkeld’s thrifty wife hurt the pride of 
the clever young articled clerk by fre¬ 
quently sending him out on petty errands. 
He at last cured the lady of this by charg¬ 
ing her one shilling and sixpence for a 
cauliflower he had been told to buy—six- 1 
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pence for the canliflower and one shilling 
for a sedan-chair to bring it home in. 
Hal’dwicke went np the ladder bravely. In 
1714 ho was called <o the bar, in 1720 he 
was solicitor-gener.'il, in 1733 chief justice 
of the King’s Bench, in 1737 lord chan¬ 
cellor. Burke and Wilkes both praised 
him, and of this great lawyer. Lord Mans¬ 
field once said to Iluffhead, Pope’s dull 
biographer: 

“ If you wish to write the life of a truly 
great man, write the life of Lord Hard- 
wicke, who from very humble means, and 
without family support and connexions, be¬ 
came lord high chancellor of England, 
on account of his virtue, his talents, and 
his diligence.” 

It was in low beer-shops round Brookc- 
stroet that the Oato-street Conspiracy of 
1820 was concocted. The we.averH of this 
plot were Tbistlewood, a broken - dowm 
gambler and ex-subaltern in the marines, 
who lived in Stanhope-street, Clare Market; 
Brunt, a boot-closer in Fox-court, Brookc- 
strcct; Keys, a pork butcher, of the same 
dismal locality; Davidson, a man of colour, 
and a cabinet-maker; Tidd, a labourer, 
who lived at No. 6, in Hole-in-the-Wall- 
j)iissage, Brooke’s Market, wdiere ihe con¬ 
spirators’ arms and powder were kept, and 
Harrison, a discharged Life Guardsman. 
Tlie meetings were generally at Brunt’s, 
and there it was ai'ranged to kill Welling¬ 
ton, Canning, Eldon, and the other cabinet 
ministers, at a dinner to be given on Feb¬ 
ruary the 23rd, 1820, by Lord Harrowby, 
at his house. No. 30, Grosveuor-square. 

Thus much, and no more, relating to the 
street of the three poets histoi’y has handed 
down. 


But ia this mortal stru^ele 
I stand—poor speck of duat, 
Deflsnt-rBeff-raliant 
To die—if die I mnet I 


A DAT DREAM OF THE EARTH. 


THE death struggle. 
My bark is to tlio wall, 

And my face is to my foes. 

That surge and gather round mo 
Like waVbs when winter blows. 
The ghosts of bygone errors. 

The faults of former years. 

That sting my veins like arrowy 
And pierce my heart like sprart. 

But let them do their utmost, 

For these I can endure 
And meet and overcome them 
By suffering made pure. 

Agaiust all other.foemcn 
I’ll fight with fiery breath, 

And if, all done, I’m vanquished, 
Go ^orlously to death. 

My back is to th« wall. 

And my face is to my foes. 

I’ve lived a life of combat. 

And borne what no one knows. 


OcTB mother earth, the bonnteous, the 
beautiful, the prolific! Is she conscious 
of her existence ? And is she subject to 
pleasure and to pain—to growth, maturity, 
and decay—like all the other living crea¬ 
tures that are born and nurtured on her 
breast ? I have a dream, which may not 
“be all a dream,” that not only this teem¬ 
ing mother of animal and vegetable life, 
but her spouse and lord, the sun, and all 
the countless worlds that disclose them¬ 
selves to our eyes wdien night removes the 
veil of tf )0 ranch light that concealed them, 
are conscious beings, who, in the words of 
Addison, 

Utter forth a glorious voice. 

For ever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine. 

It is likely that the ultra-mathematical 
folk, who believe nothing that is not as 
provable as the multiplication table, may 
laugh this vision to scorn, if such rigid 
people over laugh at all; but what thou ? 
Denial proves nothing, and there are more 
things in heaven and earth than mathe¬ 
maticians C!in explain. Denial is often 
much more rash than assertion. Suppose 
a little, infinitesimal animalcule, sporting 
in a drop of water, were to take it upon 
its small self to deny the existence of this 
e.'irth because its eyes could not discover, 
nor its countenance touch it ? What an 
ineflfably stupid aud conceited little ani- 
|>inalculo it would bo! And suppose, coming 
I* to larger creatures, distinctly visible to fihe 
unassisted eye, the unclean parasite that 
dwells in the hair or on the skin of animals, 
were endowed with speech aud a glimmer 
of reason, and were to declare that the 
tangled forests and mazy wildernesses of 
fur aud peltry amid which he crawled were 
the vegetable growth of the world on 
which he lived and moved and had his 
being, and that the world aforesaid on 
which these forests grew fdr his use and 
habitation was an inanimate mass, what 
a crass, conceited,' abominable little insect 
lie ■would be ! And have wo who inhabit 
this magnificent earth any more reason to 
deny its consciousness cf life, or its pos¬ 
session of an animating spirit than the 
little creatures alluded to would have to 
deny the consciousness and the soul of 
man ? It" is only man’s ignorant pride 
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■which leads hna to ima^ne that he is the 
paragon of nature, and the monopolist even 
of the conntless orbs of heaven, which he 
is too apt to assume were solely created to 
flash their light upon his eyes, when the 
revolution of his own globe deprives him 
of the sunshine. 

Dallying with the belief that the earth 
lives as well as moves, I take a pleasure 
in picturing to myself how she passes her 
time, and in what manner she enjoys her¬ 
self. In the fii’st place she creates time. 
Time is her work. It is only her revolu¬ 
tions upon her axis—in her majestic course 
around the sun—that causes time to be a 
measure of duration, to be understood 
of men. To the earth herself there is no 
time. She rolls through eternity. And 
how does sho employ the eternity in which 
lier lot is oast ? Not only in hymning, as 
Addison sings, the glory of her Almighty 
Creator, but, we may well suppose, in 
intellectual intercourse with her sister 
planets. We poor dwellers on her sur¬ 
face can manage, by means of the elec¬ 
tricity of which we have discovci-cd part 
of the uses and the secrets, to sona a mes¬ 
sage round her whole girth with a rapidity 
exceeding that of time ; and may not she, 
by means of the same subtle agency, con- 
■ ^ verse with her fellow-travel lers through the 
appointed pathways of infinity as easily as 
man talks with man ? And the Aurora 
Boreali.s—the northern lights or streamers, 
that dart their lovely flashes from the pole 
—^may they not be, in spite of any denial 
that Mr. Practical, Mr. Prosaic, or Mr. 
Matter-of-Fact may hurl against the sup¬ 
position, be the signals by which she 
speaks to distant orbs, and answers their 
questions abont the state of mankind,^ 
whether the race has or has not grown 
wiser than of old, turned the sword into 
the ploughshare, the spear into the pmning- 
hook, learned to love each other, and aban¬ 
doned the infernal study of war and 
slaughter! Perhaps, too, our mother 
earth may learn from them that the golden 
era, the ago of peace, the paradise of love 
and trae religion, has, after much struggle 
and suffering, been finally established in 
their happier spheres; and mother earth, 
with a radiant smile, and possibly a sigh, 
may say that “for me, too, this divine 
consummation shall arrive in God’s good 
time,” nay more, that it visibly ajp- 
proacbes, and may be seen afe.r off by tne 
eyes of this yearning mother, though in¬ 
visible to human ken. 

This is one of my day dreams of the 


earth. I take a pleasui’e in believing that 
her maternity is a source of joy to her, ns 
it is to other animated and intelligent 
beings, and that the efforts^ which sho 
makes in spring, when she gives birth to 
the flowers, and clothes the trees with 
leaves and blossoms, and which she con¬ 
tinues through the summer and the au¬ 
tumn till the ripening of the fruits and 
the harvests, are efforts attended with as 
much pure joy and emotion as the ma¬ 
ternity of human mothers, who bless God 
for' the lovely gifts of children, and fake 
unselfish pleasure in their growth and 
training. I dream that when the snn 
shines upon her in all his midsummer 
splendour, she may be as happy as a bride 
is in the presence of him she loves. Were 
the earth sterile she would be unhappy. 
Being fruitful, she must, of necessity, bo 
glad ; perhaps so glad that the wilfulness 
and perversity of her favourite and moat 
beautiful child—man—may be the only 
trouble and sorrow sho has to endure. 

There are facts in the physical nature 
and history of the earth which wo who 
dwell in hen bosom have but recently begun 
to study and to understand, and which go 
to prove that her life, whatever it may be, 
is not one of monotony. She has gone 
through, and may yet go through, many 
crises, some of them violent, and some of 
them peaceable. Geology tells us of up¬ 
heavals and subsidenc'ies on her surface, of 
tho action of fire, frost, and water upon 
what, as we know so little of her interior, 
wo must call her skin or crust, and wc may 
believe that as sho is subject to pleasure 
she is also subject to pain, and to discipline, 
and that these convulsions, sent to her for 
a beneficial purpose—like the sorrows and 
calamities of mankind—may not have been 
unattended with suffering. We have all 
of ns heard of the Golden Ago, and of tho 
youth of tho world, even if We have not 
been nurtured upon the Greek and Roman 
classics, or read Mr, Gladstone’s Juventns 
Mundi; but science, that lifts occasionally 
a corner of the veil that hides from us 
tho mysteries of nature, gives us unmis¬ 
takable hints that the earth, however old 
she may be in years, is still young in 
epochs, and that possibly, by some mys- 
tefli^ns moans, or the operation of the 
mighty solar agencies of electricity and 
magnetism, she. may periodically renew her 
forces, and go back again into adolescence. 
The author of a volgime entitled the Mise¬ 
ries and Liabilities of the Present Life, de¬ 
clares the earth to be growing decrepit. 
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“The earth,” he says, “gives signs of a^, 
disease, and fiokleness. It yields its in¬ 
crease grudgingly, and demands an exor¬ 
bitant feebeforahand in toil and sweat from 
tho husbandman. It has ill turns or 
paroxysms, when it rouses the ocean into 
tempests, and makes sportofimvieSS, strew¬ 
ing the shores with tho AVi’coks and with 
the carcasses of men. It rocks a continent, 
or sinks an island, shattering massive cities 
into coniitl('ss fragments, and burying the 
wretched inhabitants in indiscriminate ruin. 
Anon it writhes and groans in mortal agony, 
and finds relief only by disgorging its fiery 
bowels, burying cities and villages in bnm- 
ing graves. The eartli is old sind feeble, 
and must needs groan on urttil it renews its 
prime.” These paroxysms in mother earth, 
of which tliis qutiint author writes so dole¬ 
fully, may ho notliingmore than the natural 
movement of the magnificent creature in 
the full healthiness of her yonth and 
vigour, which may only appear irregular 
and violent to us, because wo do not undor- 
fitand eitluw their causes or their periods. 
Even deluges—of which there appciir to 
have been many, in addition to tho great 
deluge recorded in Scriptnre — may all 
occur iu the natural and beneficial course 
of tho earth’s existence {ind development. 

There was a time, according to the earliest 
traditions and mythological legends of the 
most ancient nations (and the idea is 
strengthened, if not positively confirmed, 
by tho researches and inductions of modern 
science), when tho earth rolled ai'ound tlie 
sun, on the plane of the equator, and not, 
as now, on that of the ecliptic, and when, 
consequently, the days and nights were 
always equal on eveiy part of the globe, 
and sunrise and sunset know no variatioji.^, 
The ecliptic or zodiac marks now, with the 
plane of the equator, an angle of twenty- 
three degrees twenty-seven minutes thirty- 
five seconds. Supposing tho earth, as 
ancient legends tell us, and as science 
admits is probable, to have once revolved 
on the plane of the equator, did she sf;art 
suddenly on hen present ptdih of mox’e than 
twenty-three degrees of obliquity, or ditl 
she incline to her new course by slow and 
imperceptible degrees through hundreds of 
thousands or millions of ages ? Modern 
science cannot tell us authoritatively.. It 
tells us, however, as one of its latest cal¬ 
culations and deductions, from long-con¬ 
tinued stady of the heavens, that a clearly 
ascertainable diminution of the obliquity 
of the eArth’s orbit lind approach to the 
oldj and poasibly original, equatorial line 


has taicen place witirbi the historical pempd, 
and that the ec%>tii® k slowly recedu^ to¬ 
wards the equator. J^ir. Rolkrt Granifc, the 
weihknown professor of aafrohomy at the i 
University of Qlaegow, tells us that here 
“ an interesting qnestion arises. Will the 
obliquity continually diminish until the 
equator and the ediptio coincide ? If this 
should happen, the sun will daily attain 
the same meridian altitude as at tiie equi¬ 
noxes, and am eternal spring will reign 
over the whole earth. Lagrange first 
showed that such a condition cannot pos¬ 
sibly exist, the mutual action of the planets 
occasioning only small oscillations in the 
position of their orbife. Tho ecliptic will 
therefore continue to approach the equator 
until it reach the limit assigned by the 
action of the perturbing forces, after which 
it will gradually recede from that plane, 
according to tho same law as that which 
determined ifis previous approach.” Colonel 
Drayson, of the Eoyal Artillery, at a recent | 
meeting of the Eoyal Society, read a paper j | 
on this Hirbjcct, iu which he stated, as the 
resuit of patient study, observation, and cal¬ 
culation, tliat “ the pole of the earth traced 
a curve in tho heavens, which was a circle 
round a point six degrees from the pole of 
tho ecliptic, and that this curve gave an obli- 
(juity of upwards of thirty-five degrees for 
tho date thirteen tliousarifl years before the 
Christian era.” If this could Ire accepted 
as absolutely time, it would follow that in 
about fourteen thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-one years tire jdane of the ecliptic 
had approached about twelve degrees jjearer 
to tlio equator. Colonel Drayson, like Mr. 
Grant and other astronomers, though he 
has started a theory wlrich does not seem 
to bo altogether accepted by his fellow- 
labourers iu the study of the stars, is of 
opinion that these changes are only prx>- 
gressive up to a certain point, and that the 
oscillation, having reached its limit, re- 
traces its course to its starting point, and 
tlrat the complete period of whs^ he calls 
this conical movement is accomplished in 
twenty-five thousand eight hundred arid 
sixty-eight years. Far be it from me to 
contradict an astronomer in his own science, 
but if these learned meu may calculate, it 
may bo allowed to an unlearned maar—un¬ 
learned in these matters—^to dream. Ajrd I 
dream accordingly. Slmke^oare dreamed 
of the electric telegraph, or something vOTy 
like it, when he made the delicate Ariel 
girdle the earth in forty seconds ^ and 
Coleridge, in the Ancient Mariner, ihs- 
tinctly dreamed and predicted tire pneu- 
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matic Azid my dxaam, iiboritgh 

seieaoe may ncKfc a«oef^ Biaj^ Uketiieaod 
of iiord Borlea^'s head, liaTe sezo^thing 
in it. M«ditati^g sometimes 00 : the pos- 
eihle: histosy aad biography, sO' to ^eak, of 
onr mother earth, I hare thought that 
this theory of oscillation, of swinging and 
balamcing to and fro, might possibly nbt be 
j .correct, except in the little space that man 
can count, and that in the groat eternity 
j of the earth’s onward career, since the 
i diiwn of creation, there has been no retro- 
; grcssion in the mighty pi’ccession of the 
I equinox ; that the earth originally started 

I on the plane of the equator, and that the 

I I obliquity of the ecliptic increased slowly, 
i I surely, for ever and for ever, until, in due 
j| course, th® path of‘the ecliptic lay right 
(I across the pole, so that the polo find the 
j j equator changed places; that the pi'ecession 
'j still osntmued until, perhaps, in millions of 
, years, every part of the eai’th’s surfime, in 

its turn, became tropical, temperate, and 
polar, and exhibited itself to the sun, so as 
I at one time to receive the extremost heat, 
and at another to ho subjected to the ex- 
tremest cold; that in this siupendous 
luarch the alterations of the sea levels 
overwhelmed islands and continents, and 
caused other continents and islands, once 
at the bottom of the ocean, to be left dry 
by the receding waters, and that this pro- 
I cess still endured, and will endure, until 
the earth herself shall bo no more, if such 
a consummation is ever to be arrived at. 
As has been said or sung by Dynamcnc, 

, the sea nymph, in Studies from the An¬ 
tique : 

STot eyeti lift the perishable hills 
I'heir cloven summits to the moon. 

Not even run tho mountain rills i 

The self-samo course, and sing the same glad tun^ 
Not even sleeps the unprolifio pole 
In chains of adamantine ice. 

Not oven through their groves of spice 
And tangled woods, the tropics’ rivers rolL 
For Fate is just, and every rood of earth, 

In all jber amplitude of girth. 

Hath its appointed course beneath tho sun. 

And passes northwards as the Aeons run. 

There are many well-known facts—not 
otherwise susceptible of explanation—with 
which this theory wordd correspond. How 
came the bones of elephants, tigers, and 
such animals as can only exist in tropical 
regions, to be £3nnd at the verge of the 
pole, at Spitebergen and Nova Zembla? 
How came tho (k^pian and the Dead Sea 
to he filled with the waters of the ocean ? 
How (»ime the glaciera to flow down 
the sides o£ Ben Lomond and other hills of 
the Scottish Highlands, leaving their marks 


behind them, to be seen of men to this 
day ? And was it Bst*b ma inn^tion of the 
Atlantic Ooeaa through, the Sti’aits of Gib¬ 
raltar, consequent upon '^e change of level 
of sea and land, that deluged the. low-lyiug 
country that then united Europe and 
Africa, and formed tho sea that is now tho 
Mediterranean ? And is not tho Baltic 
Sea gradually beceming shallower, even in 
the observation of living men ? How can 
we account for the fact that deep under 
tho bogs and morasses of tho outer He¬ 
brides, wlici'e not even a bush will grow 
except it be sholtored from the winds, 
there are to be found the blackened tvnd 
prostrate trunks of gigantic oaks and other 
trees s’ And how can wo account for the 
existence of coal—not only under the sur¬ 
face of tho earth, but under the waters of 
the sea ? The traveller who walks along 
the high northern bank of the great liver 
Nhigara, between tho Falls and the en- 
ti-auce of the stream into Lake Ontario, 
will see, on a level with Lake Eiio, and 
about a liundrod and sixty feet above the 
level of the nuignificont waters tha.t inish 
and foam into the lower level of Ontario, 
large bods of fossilised oysters, covering 
tJiousands of acres, a fact suggestive of tho 
lime when tho ocean extended as far as 
Lake Eric, when tho Falls of Niagara were 
not in existence, and when these oyster 
bed.s wei'e on the margin of tho Atlantic, 
that then stretched as far inland as Lake 
Erie, and when the lower portions of 
Canada only existed as an archipelago, and 
when the I’angc of the Lanrcntian moun¬ 
tains formed the eastern boundary of the 
North American continent. These are bat 
random selections from many’facts, all 
tending to prove that what is now dry 
land, may once, if not many times, have 
been covered by the sea; and that what is 
now sea may once have been islands and 
continents, peopled perhaps as thickly 
as our old Europe, or as older Asia. Carry¬ 
ing out this day dream of tho earth to its 
logical conclusion, and remembering the 
Mosaic record of tho submergement of all 
the then known world in the time of Noah, 
with all tho temples, towers, cities, arts, 
and sciences of the people who then lived, 
may it not be asked, whetlier at the bottom 
of the deep Atlantic, dr the Pacific, there 
may not now exist idle ruins of past empires 
and kingdoms, and of past civilisations, 
perhaps in their day as highly advanced as 
onr own, possessing printing presses, and 
railways, and gas, ' and the electric tele- ' 
graph, all those great achievements of the 
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htunan mind, of which we are apt to boast 
as exclusively our owm ? 

Not over trod men’s feet (he soil of Homo. 

Xoni; ore its name was breathed of mortal lips, 

Ihe sea washed over it in stormy foam ; 

And where the Atlantic whirls the laden ships 
Great rivers ran, and gorgeous cities stood 
Upon the margin of the flood. 

And'where to-day the fishes spawn, 

Ten times ten thousand years ago 
Contending hosts for battle drawn. 

Made orinason with their blood the winter snow, 
And were as mad in their appointed hour 
As fools of yesterday, that rage and bleed, 

And slay their fellow fools for greed 
Of wicked and insatiable power. 

So sings my favourite sea nympb, Dyna- 
mene, and so has run my day dream many 
a time and oft, when, poring over the pages 
of the geologists and the astronomers, I 
have thought their theories prosaic and 
dry, as well as insuflBciont, and longed 
to oppose a little imagination to their 
learning, and escape for awhile from the 
slavery of the actual to the blue empyrean 
of the possible, and revel like a bird un¬ 
caged in the infinite freedom of the sun¬ 
shine and the starlight. And why not, 
dear reader? The dreams of night anci 
sleep, though they sometimes give us plea¬ 
sure, are not under our own control. The 
dreams of daylight and of waking have a 
double advantage. We may shape them 
to our will, and so take care that they shall 
always, however otherwise useless they 
may be, administer to our own gratification. 


“ SHUTTERS.” 


It is often difficult to distinguish a tech¬ 
nical tergi from a slang word. Our lan^ 
guage, in common with our army, is con¬ 
stantly obtaining recruits from the lowest 
classes. These remain apart for awhile 
under probation, as it were, and forming a 
sort of linguistic awkward squad ; but by- 
and-bye passing examination and satisfying 
the authorities as to tlieir worth and utility, 
they are duly enrolled in tho dictionaries 
of our touguo. ‘After many years of active 
service certain words are pensioned off, so 
to speak, as obsolete; they retire into the 
poor-houses and hospitals of speech, and 
though occasionally recurred to by philo¬ 
logical and antiquarian students, they are 
.for the most part permitted to expire peace¬ 
fully of inanition, neglect, and old age. 
At best they can be regarded but as re¬ 
serve forces, only to be called into the 
field upon some ^occasion of so extreme 
a nature as to be barely conceivable. 
Meanwhile, their'places are filled by young 


^nd fresh words which come into being un¬ 
accountably enough, one hardly knows how, 
or when, or why. Some are no doubt 
supplied by science, and result of neoesrity 
from the mianges and discoveries attending 
upon the progress of oivihsation; others, 
and perhaps these are the majority, are 
picked np in the streets, are “ gutter 
children,” into whose origin it is vain to 
inquire. Thus, when a new word forces 
itself upon our attention, we may well hesi¬ 
tate as to tho kind of reception we should 
accord to it. Ought we, as a matter of 
course, to give it forthwith the welcome 
that is proverbially due tos^ stranger ? Or 
should we rather view it as a suspicious coin 
issued by an illicit mint, and without rea l 
title to a place in the currency of the 
realm? 

Tliese comments and inquiries arise out 
of a brief conversation 1 lately enjoyed 
with my friend Float. I should explain 
that my friend Float is a theatrical man. 
Not that he has any sort of professional 
connexion with the drama. He is not a 
manager, an actor, a scene-painter, or even 
shifter; ho is not a costumier, a check- 
taker, a dramatic author, or even critic. 
Ho derives from quite other and far re¬ 
moved pursuits the means whereby ho 
lives. Still he is theatrical—deeply and 
intensely so. Nor does he stand alone in 
this respect. Just as there aro furious 
politicians, who have no sort of share or hope 
of share in government and legislation, who 
possibly aro not even registered electors, 
but who, nevertheless, devote themselves 
to the affairs of the State, and discuss 
vehemently, and watch over incessantly, the 
national interests both at home and abroad, 
f so are there men to whom the theatre need 
bo nothing and yet would seem to be all 
in all; who are mere Thespian than the 
Tliespians themselves, and who move, and 
breathe in, and carry about with them 
everywhere a dramatic atmosphere. Float 
is of this class. He is absorbed ia the stage, 
its professors, and proceedings. The pro¬ 
duction of a new pantomime is more to 
him than the fall of an empire; the failure 
of a play of greater moment than tixe deaths 
of kings. Play-bills and placards are to him 
what books and newspa-pers are to other 
readers; hisliterature, his study, and his joy. 
And certainly he is informed to erudition 
on tho subject of his choice. Nothing escapes 
him. He descends to esoteric depths in his 
researches. The current gossip of tiie green¬ 
rooms ho knows of course: the plans of 
this manager, the mistakes of that, the pro- 
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specte of the othen; what novelties are Naturally I turned to the play-bill of the 
in preparation, and what changes are im- Hexagon which announced the list of the 
pending in particular dramatic establish- members of the dramatic troupe. Possibly 
ments : why, of specified transactions, this I might thence derive explanation and in- 
had failed and that had prospered. But telligence. I speedily noted among the 
his information, is far more subtle and personages engaged the familiar names of 
extensive than this. I despair of convey- the actors. Wraith and Double, and the 
ing an idea of it without occupying more actresses. Miss Banshee and Mrs. Fetch— 
space than seems expedient. Let me by to mention no more.. I perceived also that 
means of an instance attempt to do justice the musical arrangements of the theatre 
to Float in this respect. He knew such were to be under the control of Horr Dop- 
things as the maiden name of the aunt of pelgiinger. 

the pantaloon of the Royal Octagon Theatre It then occurred to me that these players 

—an establishment of inferior rank situate had very frequently been connected with 
in Lambeth—the church at which she had disastrous enterprises, with temporary 
been baptised, the number of times she had managements and dog-day campaigns at 
suffered from toothache, and the precise the theatres, when the population of the 
amount at her credit in the savings’ bank stage and the orchestra; has been sometimes 
of her parish exactly six weeks before her known to exceed in number the visitors to 
demise. And this, be it understood, was the pit and boxes. Had this fact—pro- 
not a merely fortuitous scrap of learning, bably not solely attributable to any great 
His mind and memory are stuffed full of fault on the p.'irt of the performers them- 
similar valuable and cuiious matters. I selves—led to their engagement behig 
trust I have now made it clear that Float superstitiously regarded by Float as inevit- 
is really a very theatrical man. ably ominous of impending misfortune, of 

Mooting Float, it was of course necessary the bankruptcy of their manager, and the 
to talk theatrically. He permits, indeed, closing of his thcati'e ? Werethey“shut- 
convci’sation of no other kind. If you ven- ters” in that they were suggestive and 
ture upon another topic he adroitly takes significant of shutting np ? It really 
it in hand, and soon turns it to dramatic seemed that Float’s expression could only 

I account, and slides into the grooves of the so be explained. 

Ij st.nge. So I said—for I hate to run counter They were not players of any great dis- 

j to my friends’ inclinings—I much prefer, tinction certainly. With Wraith as a public 
if only for tlie sake of my own greater ease performer I was well acquainted. He was 
and tranquillity to give their hobbies a good not a good actor; but still that was not a 
start and a fair field—I said, “ I see the convincing reason why he should not have 
Hoxagon Theatre is going to open with a prospered in his profession. He had been 
new company.” Float, who is so far him- many years on the stage; a small, spare 
self an ^tor that he conveys a great deal man, with a dingy, wrinkled face, and a 
of moaning by means of shrugs, w'inks, nods, husky, snuffy, bass voice, and was well 
and gestures, replied simply, “ Sliuttcrs 1”^ versed in the business and traditions of his 
accompanying the nttcrance with a peculiar art. In this respect ho possessed much 
facial expression and an air of strange signi- information, which did not prevent him, 
ficance. I at once gathered that he thought however, from being, generally regarded, 
indiff’erently of the company, and of the rather a dull and depressing person. He 
concerns generally, of the Hexagon Theatre, played tyrannical kings and inflexible 
“Shutters !” The word was new tome, fathers as a rule, but misfortune often in- 
Was it, to revert to my preliminary notes, terferedwith his predilections, and reduced 
technical or slang ? Was it, in the only him to accept any kind of character with 
sense in which he could be understood to which managers could be induced to in- 
omploy it, a recognised member of the trust him. Still he was prepared to “ go 
family of English words ? I was per- on,” as he phrased it, with alacrity, and at 
plexed. It was no doubt depreciatory. It a moment’s notice, as the representative of 
purported diapamgemont of the Hoxagon such parts as King Claudius, Friar Law- 
company. Still I was not clear about it. renco, Brahantio, and the Ghost of Ham- 
With certain terms of Parisian argot— let’s Father. Unhappily for Wraith, how- 
applicable to unskilled or hapless players ever, the demand for his portrayal of these 
—such as tombeurs, gaieties, crofitons, I famous personages could never be'^escribed 
happened to be acqnainied. But—“shut- as at all lively. I remember it used to bo told 
ters P” I was not clear about it. [ of tins actor that once, "v^en an ambitious 
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amatem' had taken a theati’C for the express 
purpose of startling, or, let ns say, rath<^ 
shocking the town with his notion of the 
character of Hamlet, Wraith had been in¬ 
vited to appear as the Ghost. But a diffi¬ 
culty aroKo on the question of terms. The 
veteran player h.nd appraised his services 
very modestly. He had requii’ed a salary 
of three pounds or so per week. The am¬ 
bitious amateur—who, by the way, held 
his own exertions to be quite beyond price 
(they were much more cheaply valued by 
everybody else)—regarded Wraith’s de¬ 
mand as exorbitant. “Tell liim,’’ ho said 
to the agent intrusted with the negotiation, 

“ that I can got any number of Ghosts for 
thirty shillings.”. 

Wraith turned away; he declined to 
listen to such a communication. “No, 
sir,” ho said, simply, with moist eyes, “ not 
Sliakespcure, at thirty shillings a week. I 
can’t do it, sir.” 

Poor fellow ! He was much pinched at 
the time. ’J’herc was little in hi.s pockets 
but pawn-tickets, and his conspicuous dis¬ 
play of nxsty black satin stock suggested 
cruel deficiency in the matter of his body 
linen. No doubt in this instance ho was 
completely clad and kept sulFiciently warm 
altogether by bis piide. Ho was foolish, 
no doubt; still his folly had its licruic cle¬ 
ment. At the same time, tho distinctions 
he insisted upon ■wore not very easily to be 
comprehended. For I have laiown him re¬ 
duced to somewhat ignoble histrionic occu¬ 
pation. Once I heal’d, issuing. from the 
jiaiiteboard cavern of a pantomime ma.sk, a 
solemn voice, onunciiit.od ivith the severe 
staccato method of txagic ch'KJution. There 
could be no mistake about tlmso tones. 
AVraith ivas playing tho King of the Blue ' 
Devils, or somo such potentate of the 
Ghristmas drama. To be sure bo made no 
attempt to divert his audience by affecting 
comicality. So far he revenged himself 
upon Fate and his part. 'And prob.ably he 
reasoned that tlie humiliation of his task 
■ft'as fairly compensated by tho amount of 
his salary, whereas his playing tho Ghost 
for thirty shillings a week involved quite 
nui'emunerative discredit, brought down 
the market price of tho character, and in 
some way conveyed a slight to Shakespeare, 
fo whose works and memoi’y he professed 
great devotion. The former was a per¬ 
sonal, tho latter a .professional, degradation. 
The ai’gnment is not voi’y clear, but when 
sentiment* invades a question, logic, of 
course, is put to flight. 

I have said he was not a good actor, and 


now it seemed that Float had classed him 
among “shutters.” Perhaps he played 
best off the stage. He represented to per¬ 
fection an. actor out of an engagement. 
Only, those who did not know him wo^d 
urge that then he was not in truth acting 
at all, but was simply himself. He made 
a great deal of the part of Wraith, how¬ 
ever. He walked down Bow-street, let hs 
say, with tho air of one “ taking the stage.” 
Ho was then a soH of Timon in modem 
dress of threadbare quality. He delivered 
asides to passers-by, Ms acquaintances, in a 
masterly way. He indulged in amazingly 
I ironic smiles and sinister scowls. By the 
art of his doliveiy Ms most ordinary ob¬ 
servations acq'uired a carious kind of blank 
verse flavour. A portentous system of 
gesticulation accompanied bis every utter¬ 
ance. If be but designed to convey his 
opinion that a change in the wind might 
possibly be looked foi' very sbortly, he 
would yet speak with lialf-closod eyes, 
opening tliom at the close of his sentence 
with as bright a flash as those not very lam¬ 
bent orbs could effect, and lie would tho 
while lay a gaunt forefinger against tho 
side of las prominent nose—,an act that, 
upon the stage, has always beeii held to 
imply the communication of something 
subtle and momentous. In this way ho im¬ 
parled something of the elevation, or pei- 
liap.s I should rather say the weight of 
ii’agedy, to the most trivial phrases. His 
nuiiless hat was tilted foi’ward •with an 
inclination to one side, so that his left e}'e 
was always shaded by tbo brim, and thus 
sljeltored was .porinittod to roll and glare 
A^ciy fi’ceJy indeed. Two scanty tufts of 
iron-grey hair wei'e carefully binished over 
his temples towards his cheek bones, per- 
Inaps to conceal the many deep wrinkles 
that had there congregated. Poor Wraith ! 

I fear tliat ho Ai’as too often cast for this 
])urt of an actor out of an engagement. 
Yet though he was by no means of ebeer- 
fiil or genial disposition, and was apt to 
■vieiv the world about him and its present 
condition rather acridly, he was rarely 
desponding. He derived solace from very 
small iiiattors. “ Tlie pit rose at mo at 
Wakefield !” lie would sometimes say with 
an air of triumph that had yet something 
severe about it. He did not think it ne¬ 
cessary to explain that there were very few 
persons indeed in the pit at the time, and 
that some of those, so at least WraiGi’s 
encmios wei-e wcoit to allege, had risen to 
go away. Indeed, the season at Wakefield 
had lasted little more than a week, and, 
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commemally viewed, had been very dis¬ 
astrous to all eoncemed. Happily, pei*- 
hape, he never knew that he was ranked 
among “ shutters" by Float and such as 
Float. Wraith was proud of his engage¬ 
ment at the Hexagon, and thoroagWy 
believed in, the enterprise. 

‘‘We shall do great things there," .ho 
said, significantly. “ At last I shall make 
my mark upon the town.” 

But then he' had invariably ventured 
upon similar prognostications relative to 
all his previous engagements,;, which cer¬ 
tainly had not turned oat particularly well. 

Wraith was a thoroughly well-conducted, 
respectable, and sober man, whereas I think 
1 louble was dissipated and drank. Double 
was a light comedian, and, no doubt, his 
ago and corpulence considered, he was sur¬ 
prisingly bght. But then lightness and 
uTiwieidiness may be seen in combination, 
as a balloon will testify. And there was 
much of the balloon about Double’s contour. 
Ho was really a dreadful performer, yet he 
often won applause, I noticed. Ilis old 
I st.ngo ti‘ick.s, bis, conventional friskiness of 
j d' mcuuoui’, his obsolete gaiety ot oooiunio,- 
I tiii; tlaxon wigs that crowned his bald old 
[ pfito, his noisy, artificial laugh, hisAvheozy, • 
ikls( Ito tones, the hard creases in his pasty, 
fleshy, full-moon face, still had charms for 
I sonic of his audience, I suppose. Yet they 
soon Avearied of him probably, for he Avas 
! one of Float’s “shutters,” although ocr- 
{ iainly he had managed to live long npon 
very short ongngemouts. 

Of tlic ladies, I need only say that Mrs. 
Fi'lcii Avas a commonplace bub quite in- 
ofi'ensivo reprosoniative of tho elderly dames 
of t.lio theatre, and that Miss Banshee 
(Avhose real name, by-tlie-bye, was Spook 
—she was the Widow of Spook, the low 
comedian, who committed suicide) Avas a 
mature actress who had, so to say, travelled 
over tho drama generally without having 
secured any special walk in it. She had 
been knoAvn to play Lady Macbeth, and 
she had been seen to dance a breakdoAvn. 
It Avas hard to say which of these her 
efforts was the more or the less to be 
admired. Poor woe-begono looking lady, 
her only ambition was to scenre an engage¬ 
ment, on whatever tcims, and to bo as 
useful as possible to her manager. Tra¬ 
gedy queens and comic soubrettes were 
alike to her, and she did not present them 
very differently to her audience. Her walk¬ 
ing ladies, singing chamboimaids, and her 
dandng bmlcsque princes alike partook of 
the colourless manner and sombre air which 


were her natural possessions. Herr Dop- 
pelganger was a German musical conduc¬ 
tor, who stamped ncasily witli his feet, and 
beat his desk furioxisly with Iws baton. He 
was supposed to bo especially skilled in 
providing tremulous and niystesrious accom¬ 
paniments to the moi’e distre-ssing passages 
of melodrama. But he had wandered, like 
a ti'oubadour, from house to house. Owing 
to unexplained causes, his conductor’s post 
had never known him long. 

These, and such as these, were Float’s 
“ shntLors,” then. They were not as tho 
rats AA’hicli quit a sinking ship, but rather 
tho rats, if such ther§ be, Avliich assemble 
just before, and in such wise prosago tho 
going down of the vessel. But did tlieir 
theatres close because of them, or were 
they somehow magnctictdly drawn to a 
theatre over which ruin was certainly, in 
any case, impending—^ruin AvhidA it vras 
not possible for them or for any other per¬ 
formers to avert ? This was tlio difiicalty 
of the case. Did shutting up follow as of 
necessity the presence of tho “ shutters 
or Avcrc tho “shutters" present because 
shutting up,had bccomo inevitable? 1 
could elicit no explanation from Float upon 
this head. He contented himself, I think, 
Avith supernatural views, ahont which, of 
course, there could be no arguing. He re¬ 
garded the engagement of the “shutters" 
as an evil omen and portent. Whitherso¬ 
ever they Avent discomfitui’c followed, ho 
raaiiifeiiincd. They Avcrc as so many dcath- 
AvutclioH. Tho fatal tielcing commenced 
iqxm their assembling upon the stage, and 
before many days their manager wa.s a 
manager no more. This theory was so fiir 
conA’^enient, that its unreason prohibited 
icoutrovciAsy. To discuss tho ahsui-d is only 
*to Avaste time. 

“I told you so,” said Float, upon my 
mooting him upon a subsequent occasion. 

“ Tho llcxagon is in the market again.” 

It was true. After a brief and calami¬ 
tous season tho theatre had closed its doors. 
And the final moments of the undertaking 
had been attended by ignominious circum¬ 
stances, wbicli yet were not Avithout pi-e- 
cedent in theatrical annals. The hand had 
gone “on strike.” There had been “no 
treasui’y” for some weeks. Herr Doppel- 
gilnger, to do him justice, had remained 
at his post; but a conductor without 
an orchestra can, of course, achieve little 
in the Avay of harmonious sounds. There 
had been unseemly struggles in the wings, 
j Vaiious performers, flushed with physical 
|.exertion, had proclaimed vociferously to 
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the house tliat for some time past they 
had received no remuneration for their 
services, and therefore declined, firmly, but 
as tliey believed, respectfully, farther to 
exert themselves. These mutineers were 
not the “ shutters” it would seem, but raw, 
untutored, yet pretentious, and arrogant 
creatures. The “shutters’’—Wraith, Double, 
and the rest—made no sign of this kind. 
They respected themselves, or their mana¬ 
ger, or their public too much. They were' 
not taken by surprise. They had been dis¬ 
ciplined by misfortune, were well supplied 
with similar experiences of exhausted treti- 
surics and banki’upb impresarios. They 
had been so long accustomed to play to 
diraiuishing profits, that the absolute dis¬ 
appearance of their salaries brought with it 
no amazement. They had perhaps been 
prepared for and expected as much. The 
burden of affliction had come. Well, their 
shoulders had borne it before, and if need 
were could sustain it again. There was 
dignity about their attitude of uncomplain¬ 
ing calm and endurance. Still the theatre 
was in an uproar. Strange scenes were 
enacted upon the stage. An indignant 
manager had also made speeches from be¬ 
fore the footlights denunciatory of the di.s- 
loyalty of his company. A scanty audience 
roused from apathy by these strange inci¬ 
dents had yelled doiisively, and flung half- 
I»euce upon the boards. Decency was dis- 
)-ogarded. Angry recriminations, and tlie 
noise of pugilistic encountei's, Avcrc heard 
to proceed from behind the sceiios. It was 
all very lamentable and painful; and, as 
Float had stated, the Hexagon was “ .again 
in the maiket,” where, indeed, it was very 
often to bo found. And presently Wraith 
and Double, iiliss Banshee, Mi-s. Fetoh, 
and Hei’r Doppelgiiiigci*, the company of 
“ shuttcr.s,” were again to be let with im¬ 
mediate posses.sion. 

It is comfortixble to reflect, however, that 
the “ shutters” do secure engagements— 
of an intermitteuj; kind no doubt, and un- 
cerlain as to their emoluments—but still 
sufficient to provide thc.so performers with 
subsistence. They appear and disappear, 
but they invariably reappear. The iloxa- 
gon closed, they are found at the Pentagon, 
oi', failing that, at tlio Parallelogram, or 
the provinces afford them temporary re¬ 
fuge, and such triumphs as Wraith found, 
or deemed ho found, at Wakefieldj are open 
to them. No doubt they hare mther mis¬ 
taken their vocation, and eventually per¬ 
haps they may be landed in other occupa- 
tioiiB. _ Wraith may prosper as a teacher of 
elocu'tion, and by aid of a limited number 


of 'ladies and gentlemen, whom he has 
undertaken “to prepare for the stage,” 
succeed in perpetuating the greater number 
of his much-prized yet rather preposterous 
theatrical traditions. Double, if he does 
not succumb to delirium tremens, may per¬ 
haps eventually thrive as a check-taker. 
A tobacconist’s shop may be in store for 
Miss Banshee, and Mrs. Fetch may find a 
position well suited to her. abilities behind 
the bar of a dramatic public-house. Even 
Doppolgiinger may possibly obtain suffi- 
oieutly lucrative employment as the trom¬ 
bone player of a Gorman band. ■ In any 
case, failing here, he can always return to 
his n.ative land. His departure will 
assuredly bo borne with resignation by his 
acquaintances in tliis country. 

And if these unfortunates are really to 
be described as “ shutters” by Float and 
others, it must be remembered that thei’e 
are failures and “ misfits” in all vocations, 
“ false starts” upon all the roads of life. 
As Sir Walter Scott once said, the stage 
must have its Guildcnsterns as well as its 
Hamlets. At the same timo it is important 
to observe that there is no necessity for the 
Guildcnsterns being so numerous a body 
fis to be out of all proportion to the Hamlets. 
And something of that kind has happened 
to the modern theati’e. 


TWO SIDES OF A STORY. 

GUEXCUEN’S second CHAFrER. MB. SUTHER¬ 
LAND. 

Certainly my father; though so different 
in dross, in bearing, and expression of coun¬ 
tenance, that I could scarcely believe the 
evidence of i.ny souses, which assured me 
j/beyond a doubt that it was he. He ad¬ 
dressed Mimi with a familiar air, and 
passed her hand though his arm, and they 
proceeded to walk thus round the bail- 
room. I saw and heard confusedly, while 
my eyes. followed mechanically the move¬ 
ments of those two. So stupefied was I, that 
the truth never flashed on me. 

“Who is that gentleman?” I asked at 
last of Mr. Field—“ 1 mean the gentleman 
who is walking with Mrs. Sutherland ?” 

Mr. Field smiled. 

“ I see you are not acquainted with your 
host,” he said. “That is Mr. Sutherland.” 

“ Mr. Sutherland !” I echoed, faintly, and 
drew back behind the curtain. 

Mr. Field was not observant, except of 
the good points of horses and the naughty 
tricks of dogs. 

I don’t know how the next half-hot^r 
passed. I could not make my escape with- 
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out crossing the vast room, and I feared 
to meet my fiither face to face—for he 
was my father, whether Mr. Sutherland or 
not. 

Listening to Mr. Field, and obliged to 
answer occasionally, I could not properly 
think the matter out. I could not find it 
possible by any twist of my thoughts that 
my father and Mr. Sutherland could be 
one and the same person. While I sat 
wrapt in my stupefaction, my curtain was 
drawn aside, and Mimi and my father stood 
rig)it before my face. 

“ Henry,” said Mimi, “ allow me to pre¬ 
sent to you my dear friend, Miss Fairfax! 
Grctchen, this is my husband, Mr. Suther¬ 
land !” 

When I raised my eyes I found my 
father looking at me with a terrified amaze¬ 
ment, which, for some moments, seemed to 
paralyse him, so that ho could neither 
speak nor move. By an efibrt he regained 
his presence of mind, and his eye held 
mine sternly,' with a warning expression. 
As for me, 1 had no presegice of mind, and 
I neither bowed nor spoke. I only stared 
lit him blankly, w'hile my arms fell st’-'iiglit 
I a.id hung limp by my side. 

In early a full minute passed, during 
which Mimi looked from tne to her hus¬ 
band, and from her husband back to me. 
But i did not think of her at all. I was 
thinking of Fan in her grave, and of all 
this grandeur and luxury which seemed 
belonging to her father. It was some hours 
afterwards before I realised that Mimi must 
have thought the scene a strange ono. 

“ Any friend of my wife’s must, of 
course, be welcome tome,” said Mr. Suther¬ 
land at last, speaking sharply, as if in pain, 
1 bowed my head silently on my breast, 
and they passed on. 

I hurried to my room as soon as I could 
escape from the gay scone below. I wanted 
to bo quiet and to think. I wanted to find 
out w^ho my father could be. What con- 
nexipn did there exist between him and 
Edward Lance ? If my father were a pre¬ 
tender, then how had he wronged Ned! 
And that a pretender I myself was 

a living witness- For I remembered the 
condition on which Mr. Sutherland’s good 
fortune had been obtained. After some 
hours had passed, when the last of the oa’*- 
riages had rolled away, Mimi came in to 
me and sat down upon my bed. 

“ Gretclien 1” she said, “ I cannot sleep 
till I speak to you. What do you know 
about my husband ? Why did you and he 
look so awfully at one another ?” 

“ I know something about him, it is true,” 
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I said, “ but I cannot tell you. I cannot 
tell you, and you must not ask me.” 

She reflected for a little. “ It is about 
some friend of yours whom ho Las injured, 

I suppose. I have heard the like of it be¬ 
fore. Your brother—but no, yon never 
had a brother—your &th|jr ” 

“My father I” I repeated, mechanically. 

“Ah, that is it. Was ybur father a 
gambler?”she said, speaking in a whisper. 

I paused for a moment, and then I said 
“Yes.” 

“ And my husband, who is a gambler, 
ruined him, perhaps ?” • 

I could not say “no,” and aomebow I did 
not dare to say “yes,” though it would have 
been true. So I said: “ Go away to bed, 
Mimi, and let us talk of this no more.” 

Sho left me as I bade her, sighing lieairily 
as she -vv’ent, and I did not sleep at all for 
thinking of the trouble. I guessed that my 
father would want to speak to mo privately, 
and 1 was longing to be enlightened as to the 
mystery which bung about him, I dressed j 
myself early, and wont out to walk in the : 
park. It was a fine, frosty morning, and 
wrapped in my warmest shawl, I. went 
leisurely past'the windows of the house, so 
that any one could see mo who might be 
watching within, and then took my way 
out of sight among the trees. It was 
scarcely daylight, and the house was 
wrapped in sleep after the unusual dissipa¬ 
tion of the night before. I was not wrong 
in supposing that I should be wanted. 
When a; quarter of a mile from the house 
I heard footsteps following me, and, turn¬ 
ing, came face to face with my fiither. 

It is bitter, the memory of that inter¬ 
view. Ho unfolded to mo deliberately the 
story of his present and his past. His 
real name was Sutherland, and he was in- 
deed the person for whom the inheritance 
which bo now enjoyed had been intended. 
Early in life he had been tempted to com¬ 
mit a fraud, and to escape tho consequences 
had hidden himself in foreign places, and 
assumed the name of Fairfax. As Fairfax 
he had married my mother, who was a 
humble German maiden, and as Fairfax bis 
children had ever known him. He had 
never ventured to recal himself to tho 
memory of the friends whom ho had di.s- 
graced, and he had almost forgotten the 
existence of the old relative who had so 
unexpectedly enriched him. On finding 
himself at last & wealthy and important 
man, his first step had been to take mea¬ 
sures to prevent his being prosecuted for 
that old fault of his youth, which he had 
confessed to me. He had attained this 
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object, lie believed, but only by the sacrifice 
of large sums of money. It was true that 
he had committed a second feiult in claim* 
iiig his inlieritance, by concealing the fact 
of his marriage with my mother. But, 
after all, this was not so great a fault as 
that of the old pmpleton who had imposed 
such a ridiculous condition. To conceal 
that fiict ho had deserted his children, and 
<o conooal it for evermore he was ready to 
do anything that was necessary for the 
purpose. Fan was dead, and Kitty abroad, j 
where sho would probably marry, and I 
never bo heard of any more. I was the 
only difficulty, and I need not bo a great 
one, if I had only a. little prudence. 

“ But, father !” I began. 

“ Hush !” he said, nervously. “ Do you 
want to ruin me? Yon cannot stay here 
if you will not ol>serve caution.” 

“ I mast go away from here in any case,” 
I said. “ I could not remain, things being 
as they are.” 

“ 1 do not ,soe that,” ho said. “ Since 
chance has brought you here, so strangely, 
UTider my i-oof, 1 do not see why you now 
should go away. I can make you as com¬ 
fortable as if yon were acknowledged my 
daughter, ami Mrs. Sutherland seems to 
like you, and things may yet l)e smooth 
enough. I have no doubt at all that I can 
many you very honourably in the county 
beloi'e long. You ai'c handsomer than I ex¬ 
pected, and you used to have brains. In 
tJio event-of your mawiage, the name of 
Fairfax will bo sunk, and all danger Avill 
tlion be over, once and for all.” 

But all tlio time I was thinking of Ned 
and his great wrong. 

“ You Avill see that this cannot be,” I 
said, faying to bo bold, for the words tliat 
moat be spoken w'cre very hard to spealq^ 
“ Do you remember Edward Lance ?” 

Mv father started as if I had sfa'uck him. 

“ Well, wljat about him ?” he said. ” I 
had forgotten him; a young fool, who might 
have been in my place if ho had been pos¬ 
sessed of comuiou sense!” 

1 did not know what this me^int at that 
time, for Ned had never told me that had 
he but given up me, the great Sutherland 
fortune would have bceir certainly his oavu. 

I did not know how liear I liad been to 
him, in more senses than one. 

” ^\’'o are doing him a dreadful wrong,” 

I said, ” Tho iffiioritauco AA’ould be his if 
the truth were known.” • 

“ That is my affair,” said my father, 
darkly, ^‘and I will not hear of it from 
you.”' 

“It is fa'uc that it is your affair,” I said, 


“ but I must not conceal from you that I 
aon his promised wife !” 

“ My father quailed at these words, and 
an awful look camo over his eyes, as if he 
saw some ffi^aded judgment suddenly take 
unexpected shape and stare him in the face. 
He staggered, and leaned against a tree. 

“ No,” he said, rallying, “ no, no. This 
is only a piece eff mischief. You are not 
such an idiot as to marry a man who is 
both a beggar and a fool!” 

I shook my head. “ He is neither beggar 
nor fool,” I said. “I know him better 
than you do. He Airaa the only one to taltc 
care of me in my day of desolation.” 

He winced again, and I pitied him from 
my heart. Ho was my father, and there 
was a fear&l barrier between us. But I 
pitied myself more; for how was I to do 
justice between these two who stood so 
near to me ? 

My fatlicr now seemed to realise that ho 
was wholly in my power. He stood before 
me at bay, and burst into bitter anger, 

“ Yon AA'iU rgin your own father,” he 
said. “ You Avill write to your lover, and 
set him on to hunt me down. Yon will 
take tho bread out of my mouth to put it 
into your own. You will bring a curse on 
your head for the remainder of your days.” 

This is a small part of Avhat he said. 1 
might have answered that a father who 
had forsaken me had little claim on my 
cure; but I could not say it, and I did net 
want to think it. 1 knew that he would 
never understand what was paissing in my 
heart. It was useless attempting to ex¬ 
plain it. His accusations and reproaches 
be,at upon my brain till they broke down 
lUl my nerve, and I bowed my bead and 
wrung my hands in despair. 

“ Indeed, indeed,” I said, “ I do not 
want to ruin you. Oh, that I had never 
known a suspicion of all this ! Oh, that I 
had never come hero !” 

This outburst silenced him. All his 
passion vanished. He saw my doubt and 
trouble, and he took my hands gently. 

“Promise mo, at least,” ho said, “that 
yon will take time to think of all this be¬ 
fore yon make up your mind to expose me. 
In a cooler moment you will see that it 
will be better for you quietly to get rid of 
this old loA’^er. You Avill pei’oeive that after 
all there Avould be a difficulty about lii.s 
proving my marriage, which took place in 
an obscure corner of a foreign country. 
If he failed in the end in driving me from 
my position, ho would only have lost time 
and got into serious difficulties, You would 
have done him great harm instead of good. 
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I bdkve that, open reflection, yon will 
agree to giive him up, and, for the future, 
we can contrive to keep out of his way. 
And I will find you a better husband, I 
promise you, on my word.” 

My heart was too sick to let me speak. 
I only shook my head, and possibly my 
father took this as but a feeble dissent from 
his plan. It seemed to me that there were 
two heart-breaking thing.s which I was 
bound before God to do without delay. To 
reveal my father’s guilt, and to refuse to 
be Edward’s wife. Not to refuse for a day 
and afterwards consent, but to refuse per¬ 
sistently, so that some other woman must 
enjoy that tinlucky fortune which my act 
should have wrung from my father’s hands. 

“ Promise me!” he said, more urgently, 
but in a tone of some relief. 

“ I can promise this much,” I said: 
“that I will make no revelation without 
first giving you notioe.” 

Ho flung away my haml with an angry 
word, which I did not caleh ; but the next 
moment he checked the expression of liis 
disappoiniinent. 

“ There,” lie said, more mildly, " T will 
press on you too heavily at the first.” 
He spoke as though I wxi'e a criminal, 
with whom he was going to deal leni- 
enl !y. “ liemomber, you are to think of the 
things I have put before you. 1 believe 
you are too sensible not to be guided by my 
advice.” 

Tims wo parted, going dilforent waiys, 

I more dead than alive between cold and 
anguish. On the doorstep I mot Mimi, 
looking out into the frost witli a wliite, 
drawm face. 

‘‘Where have you been't” she asked, 
sharply, then answered her own question, 
saying ; “ You have been walking in the i 
park with Mr. Sutherland.” | 

“ Yes,” I said, quickly, ‘‘ but you must 
not let him guess that yon know it was so." 

She gave me a stiunge, scared look, but 
said no mare at that time. Whatever the 
reason might bo, she held her husband in 
great awe. I do not think he was cruel to 
her, but she was a timid sotil. 

After that began for me a long period of 
pain and doubt, during which the thought 
of duty was a torment to me, and a hea vier 
cloud seemed to hang over every day that 
dawned. Mr. Sutherland showed no in¬ 
tention of leaving the Sycamores, but 
settled himself as if for a long stay at 
home. In some of his habits I found that 
my father was improved. He showed more 
self-respect, and was at all times the gentle¬ 


man. To me, in presence of others, he was 
courteous and distant in his manner, but 
he watched me iaoessaatly, so that I saiv 
he lived in terror of,my betraying him. 
He was uneasy if I left the room whore wc 
all sat together, and if I walked out in the 
grounds he followed mo, ,as if nnintention- 
ally, at some distance. At this time he 
certainly was not unkind to Mimi, but 
neither was ho kind to her; he simply 
overlooked her. As for her, she became 
so changed that I scarcely recognised her. 
All her light spirits had become rapidly 
extinct. Her fitful alternations of humour 
were no more. Her gaiety was gone, and 
even her melancholy did not appear. Sho 
lived wrapped up in a great hush. I knew 
that she watched and wondered, and that 
vigilance and amaacraent absorbed all her 
life. She saw that there waa something 
hanging over us all, a ti’ouble wliich sho 
could not grasp, a mystery whicli she might 
not peiletratc. She had ceased to question 
me, but she also ceased to seek ujy com¬ 
pany, and at times even slimmed my pre¬ 
sence. 1 had no power to break through 
this ostrangemont, so long as I kept my 
secret. Sitting alone in her own rooms, I 
do not doubt t hat sbo twisted the mystery 
into many faiitastie shapes. Sho exagge¬ 
rated the wonder till it became a lioiror in 
her eyes. Slic grew thin and white, and 
Ihw step became weak and slow. 

At last I said to myself, in desperation, 
that this could not go on. My father wa.s 
clearly resolved to stay at the Sycamores 
to watch mo. My letters to Ned wcu’O still’,‘ 
and no longer tlie Hue reflections of all that 
was passing in my mind. And the change 
was not unnoticed by him, for he reproached 
me gently for their abruptness, and made 
anxious inquiries about my spirits and 
licalth. I lived in an atmosphere of deceit. 

It were better far to take the dreadful step 
at once, than to suffer such misery, putting 
it off“ from day to day. 

I made up my mind to leave the Syca¬ 
mores, explaining fully to my father what 
1 meant to do. On the evening before ilie 
morning on which I had resolved to depart 
I retired to my own room, and wrote two 
long letters, which cost me many a teiTiblo 
effort, and. many a bitter tear.. One was to 
my father, explaining the course of conduct 
which I had marked out for myself, and 
the other was to Ned, tolling tixe whole 
truth, and refusing to be his wife. I placed 
one in the letter-bag, which always lay at 
night on the hall-table, the other upon the 
desk in my father’s study. He was dining I 
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CHAPTEB LVII. A SUEPEISB. 

Miss Veekon rang her bell, and the land¬ 
lady looked in. 

“ Where is my maid ? Can yon tell 
me ?” she inquired. 

“In the hall, please, miss, at prc.ioht, 
talki'ig with Mr. Darkdale about tho lug¬ 
gage, please, my lady,” she answered in 
good faith, not lowing which maid she 
inquired for. 

“Well, as soon as sho has seen after 
those things, I should like her to come 
here,” continued Miss Vernon. 

“ Do you wish to see Mr. Darkdale, 

mi.S8 ?” 

“ No. Who is Mr. Darkdale ?” 

“ We all thinks a deal of Mr. Darkdale 
down here,” said the woman, reservedly. 

“ And why do you think so much of 
him ?” inquired the young lady. 

“ Well, he brings a deal of business to us, 
one way or other, going .and coming, and 
he’s a very responsible man, he is. And 
Mr. Darkdale, please, miss, has a note from 
Lady Vernon for you.” 

“ A note from mamma P Why, I have 
come straight from Boydon.” 

“ He says, please, miss, that a letter 
came by tw late post about on hour after 
you lem, and your mamma sent him partly 
by rail, and partiy on horseback, to over¬ 
take you here. If you please, miss, I’ll 
fetch the letter.” 

** Thui^ you,’ very much,” said Maud, 
suddenly elfMimed. 

She stood up, and awaited the return 
of the landlady of the Pig and Tinder-box, 
almost without teething. 

In a mtente she reai^eared witb 4 large 
envtdope, which she plabed in the young 
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lady’s fingers. It contained a note from 
Maximilla Medwyn to Maud, which con¬ 
sisted of a few lines only, rather hastily I 
written, and said : I 

You have heard of Warbampton’s ill- j 
ness. He is better ; bnt I have not had a j 
line fiom Lady Mardykes, and don’t know il 
whether she would yet like to have us at jl 
Carabrook. I think we had bettor wait for j, 
a day or two. I will write to you the f 
moment i hear from her. I am sure you ■' 
agree with me. ^ 

At the corner of this letter Lady Vernon j 
had written a few words in two oblique ( 
lines, thus: . 

Go on, notwithstanding. Don’t think 
of turning back. I write to Maximilla by 
this evening’s post. : 

B. E. V. ; 

So sho was to go on, and find neither ■ 
Lady Mardykes nor her cousin at Oars- ' 
Ifook. r 

Well, Max would get Lady Vernon’s .! 
letter at nine o’clock the next morning, j 
and, we may be sure, would lose no time | 
in joining Maud at Oarsbrook, and before j 
the day was over very likely Lady Mar¬ 
dykes herself would arrive. Max would 
make a point of coming forthwith, to re¬ 
lieve Maud from tho oddity of her solitary i 
state. She need not come down to break- j! 
fast, she determined; and on allying she tj 
would go straight to her room. At all 
events, it was a meroy that her mamma, in j 
the existing state of things, had not ordered 
her hack to Roydon. 1 

“Would yon mind telling my maid to I 
oome here and take some tea P” said tho 
younglady. 

In a few minutes the shoes of the hostess j 
were heard pattering along the tiles of the j 
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pasKtge, and coming in with a curtsy, she 

uids 

“ She*8 v«ry tliankfuT, ndss, bat, if yoa’ll 
aQow, i^e’d raythcr sit in the cMTiago till 
yotrr ladyship comes oot.” 

“Vety well. So she may,” said the 
young fady. “ How^ far is- Oarsbreok— 
laftdy Mardykes’s house—from this, do you 
happen to know P” 

” Wo count it just twenty-two miles, 
misfl. It might bo half a mile less if the 
new bridge was open, bnt it ain’t.” 

“ Two-and-twenty. I thought it was 
. only Bixteon. Well, I’m not sorry, after 
all. Tlio night is so very fine, and the 
moonlight so charming, it is quite a plea¬ 
sure tx’iivolling to-night.” 

The young lady was really thinking that 
it wonld bo better not to arrivo until the 
guests had gone to their rooms. She did 
not hurry herself, theveforo, over her cup 
of ten, wliich she drank from the state 
china of tho Pig and Tindor-box. 

She looked ii-om the narrow window, and 
saw the carriage with four horses and two 
postilions at the door, and saw, also, the 
energetic figure of tho grave man in tho 
black great-eoat, pacing slowly, this wsjy 
and that, in the neighbourhood of the car- 
riago-door, and now and then turning to¬ 
wards the hall oftlie inn, iind looking at his 
watch in tlio light that shone through the | 
door. 

It xvas plain that the pcoplo outside wci-e 
growing impatient, and Miss Vornon made 
up her mind to delay them no longer. 

Sho took her leave of her now acquaint- 
an.ee, the hostess, in the hall. The man in 
the black coat opened the carj-iago-door, and 
Miss Vernon, handing in fii-st a roll of music 
sho was taking-with her to Oai-sbrook, s.ai(l, 

‘‘ '^'ako this I'ur a monxent, anil don’t let it 
bo crashed,” was rect-ived by a dumpy 
gloved liand frumlhe dark intcrioi*, and took 
her place beside her attendant to whom, 
assuming her to bo her old maid, Rebecca 
dones, she did not immediately speak, but 
looked out of xviudow listlessly on tho 
landscape, as the cni’riago rolled away to¬ 
ward its destination from the iun-door. 

“I wonder, Jones, you px-eferred sitting 
xiloiio to ooming in and drinking tea. It 
Avas bettor than they gave us at the what’s- 
its-name P—tho Qi-een Dnigon.” 

Tho pei-.son accosted cleared her voice 
Avith a little hesitation. 

Trifling as was tho sound, Miss Vernon 
detected a diflerence, and looked round 
AA'ith an odd soosaixuu. 

The figux'e in- the corner was broader 


Mid idiorter tbaii Jouea’s, and weno it, big 
obsolete bonnet, each as that reined lody'jB- 
matd would sot be seen in. 

“ You are not Jones ?” saW young 
lady, after a pause. 

A lour giggle was the onty aauMW*-. 

“Who are yon ?” demanded tb* young 
lady, very nncomfoi’tably. 

“ La 1 Miss Maud, don’t you know me, 
miss ?” 

“ I—I’m not sure. Will yon say, please, 
who yon are ?” 

“ Dear me, miss, you know me as well 
as I know yon.” 

Sho sat forward as sho spoke, giggling. 

“ Ye.s, I seo aa-Ixo yon are. But whort) is 
Jones, ray maid ? She is not sitting out¬ 
side ?” 

“Not she, miss; she’s gone homo to 
Roy don, please.” 

“ Wlio sont her away ?—I want her. It. 
is quite impossible sho can have gone 
homo!” 

“ Please, miss,” said tho -woman in a 
tone of much greator defci’cnce, for Ihoro 
was .something d .ngcrous in Maud's look 
and mannex*, “ I got a written order from 
Lady Vernon yostcrclay, Miss Maud, direct¬ 
ing mo to bo in attendance hero to go on 
with you as your inaid in place of Miss 
Jones.” 

The carriage in which they now w'orc 
was something like the old-fashioned post- 
chaise. Miss Vernon, Avitlicmt another 
word, let dowxi the front; Aviudow, and 
called to tho post-boys to stop. 

They did- aocordingly pull up, and in¬ 
stantly tho stoi-n man in the black greaU 
coxit was at tbo side wintlow. 

“ Anything wrong ?” ho s.aid, in axi 
undiTtono, to Morey Crcs-w'cll. 

“ No, no,” slip AA'hi.sporcd, with a nod, 
“ nothing.” 

“ Now, if you please, CrosAAcll, you’ll 
show mo that note of mamma’s. I must 
sec it, or I shan’t go on.” 

The man stood back a little, so lliat 
Maud could not see him at the open win¬ 
dow ; but with this precaution, he kept his 
ear as close to,it as he could, and Avas 
plainly listening with tho closest attention. 

“ Certainly, miss, you shall read it,” said 
Mercy, fumbling in haste in her pocket. 
Indeed, sho seemed, as she would have 
said, in a hit of a fluster. 

She did produce it, and Maud had no 
difficulty in reading the bold writing in the 
moonlight. 

It was a short, very ol^r, -very peremp¬ 
tory note, to tlm effect ahe had stoted. 
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“ How dia my maid go witliOTilj my being 
so ranch «* toM of ifc?” dferaanded' Miss 
Vernon, fiercely. 

* Half a step sideways bronght the man 
in the black coat to the window. 

“ Plesrae, Miss Vernon,’* said he, very 
qnietly, bnt firmly, “ I received instmctions 
from Ladyemon to send Miss Jones home 
to Roydon, precisely as she has gone, by the 
return horses, in her ladyship’s carria|;c, 
as far as the Green Dragon, on Dormm- 
bury Common, and so on, in charge of her 
ladyship’s servants, and without any inter¬ 
view beforehand with you, all which I have 
accordingly done. If her ladyship did not 
acquaint ■ yon beforehand, or if any disap¬ 
pointment results to you in any way, I re¬ 
gret having had to disoblige you.’’ 

For some seconds Maud made no answer. 
Those who knew her would have scon in 
he r fine eyes the evidence of her anger. I 
dare say she was on the point of ordering 
the drivers to torn the horses about, and 
of going back to Roydon. 

lint that impulse of her indignation did 
not last long. She looked at ihe man, 
whose intolligont, commanding, and some- 
wiiat stern face was new to her, and asked, 
with some hesitation: 

“ Are yon a servant of Lady Vernon’s ?” 

“ Only for this journey, miss.” 

“ But—but what aro your duties ?’’ 

“ I look after your Iqggagc, miss, and 
pay the turnpikes, and settle for the horses, 
and take your orders, please, miss.” 

Although this man wa.s perfectly civil, 
iliore was something in his manner by no 
means so deferential and cei’emonious as 
she was accustomed to. He looked in her 
face with no awe whatever, and at her 
dross, and leaned his hand on the carriage 
wixidow. And when she loaned hack a 
little, to recollect what next she should ask 
him, ho touched Mercy Cresweirs arm with 
liis finger, and whispered some words in 
the ear which she placed near the w'indow. 

“ I’ve made up my mind. I shall go 
on. Tell them to go on,” said the young 
la^, indignant at these freo-and-casy ways. 

Mercy Creswell gave the man a clan¬ 
destine look from the window, which be 
I’eturned with a stem smile, and instantly 
calling to the post-boys “ All right,” he 
mounted the seat heliuid,jand the journey 
proceeded. 

-CHtAPTBB tmi. lAMPB IN THE DANK. 

The carriage drove on. Lady Vernon 
had certainly. Hand thought, treated her 
very oddly. It was not the first time, how¬ 


ever, that she bad snubbed or OTzaled her 
daughter; and when Maud had!^ a little got 
over her resentinentj she resi^ved that she 
could not think of visiting her vexation 
upon the innocent Ifewjy C5peBwefl. 

She was leaving constraint and gloom 
behind her at Rrjydon. ITeareT and nearer 
were the friendly voices,’ the music, and 
laughter of Carsbrook, and she oonld fancy 
the lights of that festive place already 
visible on the lioiison. 

“ I dare say something has suddenly 
happened to make it unavoidable that j 
mamma should have Jones back again with i 
her at Roydon,” said the young My. “ I 
wonder what it can bo. I hope it is nothing 
that could vex poor Jones; nave you any 
idea, Mercy?” 

“ Me! La! no, miss!” said Morey. “ I , 
do suppose Miss Jones will come after yon 
liot-foot. Like enough your mamma has 
heard of some grand doings she didn’t i 
know of before, and means to send some 
more jewels, or fans, or finery, or dresses, ! 
after yon, and that is what I thinks.” 

“ Well, that is possible; it can’t be, after 
all, anything Very wonderful, whatever it 
is. What i.s the name of that man who is 
acting as a sort of courier fur this journey ?” 

“ 1 don’t know, miss,” said Morey Cres- 
wcll, instantly. 

“ If he is a servant he certainly knows 
vexy little aboxxt his business,” said the 
young lady. “However, that need not 
trouble us mucli, as wo aro to part with 
him at the end of oui-journey. You know 
the couiiti'y, I suppose, between this and 
Carsbrook?” 

“ Oh ?” she said with a prolonged and 
dubious inten’ogation in the tone. “ Do I 
know the country betwixt this and there? 
Well, yes, I do. Oh, to be' sui-e I do— 
hevery inch ! We’ll change next at Torvey’s 
Cross, unless Mr. Dai’kdalo have made 
other arrangements.” 

“ Oh! Darkdalo ? Is tlxat the name of 
the man ?” a.sked Maud. 

“.Well, I won’t bo too sure, but I think 
I heard some one call him Darkdalo. It 
may ’a bin down there at the Pig and 
Tinder-box ; but I don’t suppose his name 
is of ho great consequence,” answered Miss 
Mercy Ci’eswell, endeavouring to brazen, 
out a good deal of confusion. 

“ And what is -Mr. Darkdale ? Is he a 
servant; or what is he? He looks more like 
a poor schoolmaster,” said Miss Vernon. 

“ La, miss! What could I know ahont 
him ?” exclaimed Mercy Creswell, oiacn- 
larly. “Next to nothing, sure. Did they 
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Bay I knewed anything abottt him P La! “ Well, I do; and why shouldn’t I, miss, 

Nonsense!” as yon say, seeing I was so long a time in 

“ I want to know what he is, or what he. Lady Mardykes’s service, and many.atime 
was,” said Miss Vernon, unable to account I drove the road to Carsbrook before now. 
for her fat companion’s fendng with her Will you ’av a sangwige, miss ?” 
questions. She had disentangled by this time, fi’om 

Miss Creswell plainly did not know the a little basket in her lap, a roll of rather 
extent of Maud’s information, and hesitated greasy newspaper, in which the proffered 
to say anything definite. delicacies were wrapped up. * 

“ The old woman down there at tlie Pig Maud declined politely, and Miss Mercy, 
and Tinder-box—she doesn’t know next to with a word of apology for the liberty, 
nothing about him, or me. I don’t know stuffed them, one after another, into her 
what she was saying, I’m shre; not a pin’s- own month. 

worth,” . Maud was a good deal disgusted at the 

There was a slight interrogative tone in vulgarity and greediness of her new wait- 
this discrediting of the hostes.s, who, for ing-maid, as well as upset, like every 
aught she knew, had been talking in her other lady in similar oiromnstanoes, by the 
gossiping fashion with Mand. loss of her old one. She was sustained, 

But Mand did not help her by saying however, in this serious bereavement by 
anything. agreeable and exciting anticipations of all 

“ He was a postmaster, I’m told, some- that awaited her at Carsbrook, 
where in Cheshire, and kept a stationer’s ” When were yon last at Carsbrook ?” 
shop. I’m suro I don’t know.” asked the young lady, so soon as Miss 

“But what is he now?” asked Maud, Creswell had finished her sandwiches, and 
whose suspicions began to bo roused by popped the paper out of the window, 
Mor(w Creswoll’s unaccountable reluctance, brushed away the crumbs from her lap, and 
‘‘Whatis he now? Well, 1 believe he wiped her mouth with her handkerchief, 
is a sort of nnder-steward to a clergyman, briskly. 

That’s what I think.” “ This morning, miss,” she answered, 

‘‘ You seem not to wish to tell me what with that odd preliminary hesitation that 
yon know about this man; and I can’t made Miss Vernon uncomfortable, 
conceive why you should make a mystery “ Are you there as a servant, or how is 
of it. Bat if there is any difficulty I am it ? 1 should like to know exactly whether 
sure I don’t care, provided he is a person yon are my servafit, or whose servant.” 
of good character, which I suppose mamma “Lady Vernon’s at present, miss, to 
took care to ascei’taiii.” attend upon you, please,” said Mercy Cres- 

“That I do know, miss. ITo is a most well, clearing her voice, 
respectable man is Daniel Darkdale ; he is “ Wei'o yon over a lady’s-maid ?” 

anion that has been trusted by many, miss, “ Oh, la! yes, miss; I was, I may say, 

and never found wanting. La! He has Lady ISdardykes’s maid all the time she 
had untold wealth in his keeping, has Mr. was down, three years ago, at Mardykos 
Darkdale, many times, and there is theiA Hall, near Golden Friars ; you have heard 
ns would trust him with all they has, and of it, miss; it is such a beautiful place.” 
knows him well too.” Maud could hardly believe that Lady 

“ And you say our next change of horses Mardykes could have had such a person 
will be at a place called Torvey’s Cross ?” for her maid,, as she looked at her squai'e 
said Miss Vernon, interrupting, for her body and clumsy hands, in the dim light, 
interest in Mr.* Darkdale had worn itself and bethought her that she had never 
out. “ This is a very wide moor. Have heard that Mercy Creswell had shown the 
we a long way still to go before we reach smallest aptitude for snqh a post. Certainly 
Torvey’s Cross ?” .if she was a tolerable lady’s-maid she looked 

Morey put her head out of the window, the part very badly. It waa unspeakably 
and the moonlight fell upon her flat, flabby provoking. 

• face. By this time they had passed the Seven j 

there’ll he near four miles still to Sallies, and ehanged horsw again at 

f o. When we come to the Seven Sallies— Torvey’s Cross; and now, a mile or two on, 
can sw tliem now—^there will be still the road, which had hit^rto trave^d a 
three miles betwixt us and it.” particularly open and rather bare country, 

“ How do yon come to know this road so plunged suddaoly into a close wood of lofty 
very well ?” inquired Mand. fir-trees. 
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j The posfwboys very boob slackened the 
I pace at which they had been driving. It 
j. became indeed so dark, that they could 
■ hardly proceed at all without danger. 

I It is a region of wood which might 
I rival the pine forests of Norway. No ray 

1 of moonlight streaked the road. It is just 
wide enough for two carriages to pass, and 
j the trunks of the g^eat trees rear them- 

i selves at each sid.e in a perspective, dim 
! enough in daylight, and showing like a 
< long and irregular colonnade, but now so 
little discernible, that the man in the back 
eeat called to the drivers to pull up. 

His voice was easily heard, for this road 
i is carpeted with the perpetually falling 
] showers of withered vegetation that serves 
j for leaves upon the sprays and branches 
\ that overhang it, and hoofs and wheels 
j pass on with dull and muffled sounds, 
j Now that they had come to a standstill, 

\ Maud lowered the window, and asked a 
;: question of Mr. Darkdale—a name not in- 
i 1 appropriate to such a scene—who had got 
ji down, and stood, hardly discernible, out- 
, | side, opening something he had just taken 
from hij8 breast-pocket. 

' j ' Can we get on inquired she, a good 
deal alarmed. 

“ Yes, miss,” he answered. 

“ But we can't see.” 

ij “We’ll see well pnough, miss, when I 
light the lamps.” 

j “I say, Daniel, there’s lampsa-following 
of us,” exclaimed Miss Creswell, who, 
hearing some odd sounds, had thrust her 
jj head and shoulders out of the window at 
her own side. 

“There are lamps here,” he answered. 

|j “No, but listen, and look behind you,” 
said Mercy Creswell, with suppressed im- 
patience. 

Ij The man turned and listened; Maud, 
It whose curiosity and some slight sense of 
I alarm were excited, partly by the profound 
I dai’kness, and partly by the silence, looked 
from the window at her side, and saw two 
jl carriage-lamps gliding toward them, and 
I' faintly lighting the backs of four horses 
; jogging on, with postilions duly mounted, 
just visible, and still pretty distant. 

! j Mr. Darkdale bestirred himself, for these 
Ij postilions were palpably quickening their 
i ^ pace, a rather reckless proceeding in a puss 
i i so profoundly dark. 

] He took down One of the carriage-lamps, 
and fighting it with a match, shouted: 

“]^lb! Lookahead!” 

The warning light that sptang thus 
suddenly out of darkness, and the voice; 


seemed Imrdly to sot as a damper on the 
ardour of the postilions; and Maud heard 
distinctly those sounds to which, probably, 
quick-eared Mercy OresweU had referred. 

She mistook them first for the laughter 
and vociferation of a rollicking party on 
their way home from a.supper-party. But 
she soon perceived, with marm, that they 
indicated something very different. 

They were sounds of futy and terror. 
Sho hoard a voice exerting itself in short 
gasps and shrieks, and declaiming with 
frightful volubility: 

“I say Vivian’s my name! Murder, 
murder—my God!—two to ono—they’ro 
murdering mo !” yelled this voice, which, 
disguised as it was with rage and terror, 
she nevertheless fancied she knew, and 
exactly as the chaise drove by, at a sud¬ 
denly stimulated pace, the window was 
broken, and the jingling glass showoi^ed on 
the road close beside the wheels; and, in 
the flash of the lamp. Miss Vernon had' a 
momentary glimpse of the cantering horses 
and the postilions lashing them, and of the 
hands and faces of men struggling within, 
and, as the sl^ngo phantasmagoria flew by, 

“ Hallo! I’m here—Daniel Darkdale. 
Pull up; stop. Hallo!” yelled Mr. Dark¬ 
dale, grimly. 

And he ran on in the dh-ection in which 
ihe carriage had passed, shouting; as he 
followed, “ I’m Daniel Darkdale. Hallo!” 

There was a magic in this name, which 
brought the chaise, a very little way fur¬ 
ther on, to a sudden stop, 

CHAPrEB LIX. MB. DABKDALE’s GUEST, 

“ This will never do,” said Mr. Dark¬ 
dale, sharply, striding up to the carriage 
window, from which cries of “murder” 
Were still proceeding. “ What’s going on 
hero ?” 

“Two assassins trying to murder me, 
here in this carriage, sir. For God’s sake, 
sir, see me safo out of this. They have 
pinioned me.” 

Mr. Darkdalo put hia hand through the 
broken window and let it down a little, and 
then withdrawing it, let the window down 
altogether, and popped his head in, holding 
the lamp, which ho still carried, close to 
the window, so as to light up the interfor 
with a rather fierce and sudden glare, 

“ Who ore yon, sir ?” he asked of the 
young man who, with a tom shirt-front, 
disordered hair and necktie, and a very 
pale face; across which a smear of blood 
showed rather ghastlily, was stsuang with 
wild eyes. 
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Thei'e ■were two powerful-lttokiii^ men, 
tatting one at each side, iiot and blown 
after tlie struggle. With these Mr. Dark- 
dale exchanged a significant glance, and 
said: 

“ Ton’ll giro mo your names, you two. 
Ton know Mr. Darkdale, you know me— 
Daniel Darkdale 

The two men exchanged a sheepish look, 
as if they would have winked at one an¬ 
other, and gave their names. 

“I’m the constable of this county, sir,’’ 
said Mr. Darkdale, in a loud voice. “ I’m 
pretty w(>U ktiown. I’ll set all this right. 
If they have injured you they shall be 
made examples of. They have secured 
your hands somehow ?” 

“ Tes. I’m a cavalry officer. My name 
is Vivian—that is, it will do as well as an¬ 
other,” cried the gentleman, in high excite¬ 
ment, gabbling at that gallop which recog¬ 
nises no stop longer t^n a comma, and 
hardly that. “ I had been down in that 
part of the country behind us a good way, 
you know, and I wanted to get bock to ray 
quarters; and this man had a carriage, and 
I could not get another”—the injured 
man was talking at such a pace that the 
foam appeared at the conicrs of his lijis— 
“and he undertook to give me a lift to 

Chatham; and this other fellow—d- 

them, they are both rnurderens, I say, got 
my arms out.” And he began to tug again. 

“ Wait a moment. I have a i-eason. 
You’ll say I’m right in a moment,” Mr. 
Darkdale, leaning in, sternly wliisporcd iji 
bis ear. 

He opened the door. 

“ I say, you come out, till I hear this 
gentleman’s complaint,” ho said to tho man 
next the door. 

He obeyed, and walked a little to tho< 
roar of tho chaise, and the officer sat close 
to tho window next Mr. Darkdale. 

“Don’t you bo listening,” said Dark- 
dale to tho other. “Now, sir, wo shan’t 
be overheard; toll me the rest, pray.” 

“ Ho asked for leave to take in that 
fellow, who said ho wanted to go on to 
Chatham, and they wished to play ‘ blind- 
hooky ’ with mo, and I like tho game, 
and said ves, and they had cards, and I 
told them how I was used, very badly. I’ll 
tell yon by-and-bye, and they seemeti very 
agreeable, and I had been kept awake all 
night, last nighty by half a dozen scoundrels 
drilling in the room next mine, with a'couple 
of sei'goantsand a dram, you can’t conceive 
Bach an infernal noise, like so many glmsts 
out of hell, 1 know veiy well why it was 


\d 0 ne, there’s a fellow, Ma^or Spoouer, he 
; has boea doing ©Terything imagination can 
devise, by Heaven, to make the aimy too 
hot for me, but I think I have a way of 
hitting him rather hard, ha! ha! and when 
I was asleep, as sound as if I had made 
three forced marches without a halt, those 
two robbers, agents they are of the same 
villain, gambling, rascally murderer^ tied 
my arms behind my back, and only for 
you, sir, I should have been robbed and 
murder^ by this time.” 

“ I should not wonder, sir,” said Dark- 
dale. “ I should not wonder. But I have 
them pretty fast, now. I have their names, 
and I know their fuce »4 I have seen them 
long ago; and I’ll linve them up for it. 
Don’t you be listenings allow me, sir, to 
wliisper a word in your ear. Ton’ll b© at 
the next posting-house very soon, an hour 
or Idss. Those fellows are frightened, now, 
and they will try to make it up with you. 
Don’t you be such a muff. They would be 
very glad, now, to loose your Imnds ; don’t 
you allow it. I’ll get up behind, so soon 
as they are in, without their knowing it, 
and ri) have them arrested the moment 
Ave airive, aud I’ll have witnesses to see 
how they have lied your hands, and I'll 
compel tliem to disclose their connexion 
with thill blackguard. Major Spooner, and 
I’ll lay you twenty poqiids they’ll split. Do 
you like my plaii’t” 

“ Uncommonly,” whispered tho young 
man clo.se to his ear, 

“ Well, Avhon he gefs in, do you pi’otend 
to bo asleep, and if they try to undo the 
pinion, don’t you let them—hush ! Mind 
what I say. We’ll pay tho whole lot oil'.” 

“ Will you‘t” gasped tho pinioned tra- 
i vcllor. “ By Heavens, then, I’ll do it. I’ll 
boar it, I say I Avill; anything to bring 
it home to Spooner, he’s so cunning; tho 
villain, he’s as liard to catch as a ghost, 
never mind. I’ll have him yet, the scoundrel, 
I wish this thing wasn’t quite so tight, 
though, by Jove, it does hurt me, never 
mind, it is worth some trouble, we’li catch 
them, it’s a serious thing, this outrage, 
and if you can show they aimed at my life, 
it will bo a bad business for Spooner, ha j 
ha! and if I can’t bang him, wl^enever I 
got a fair chance, I’ll shoot him, by Heaven, 
rH shoot him—I’ll shoot him dead if it 
was in church !” 

“Hush—don’t mind. Here comes the 
fellow. Wo undenstaud one another—-you 
aud I-eh ?” 

“ All right.” And the voluble geatlensan, 
witii his ’arms tied behind him, and ex- 
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treniel^ «iMX»mi&i4»3ile, would h&re run ou 
again a eunila^ declamation, if Mr. 
iWkdalo liad not said, wiiii a pei'emptorj 
gesture of caution: * • 

‘♦They’ll hear us; not another word.” 

He drew back, and walked toward the 
man whom he had just ejected from the 
carriage, and he said . very low, and with¬ 
out turning his head, a few words in his 
ear, ending with: 

“ ’Twill bo all right now, get on at the 
best lick you can. You must bo liiei’o in 
forty-five minutes sharp.” 

The man gave his orders to the pos- 
tili<m8, and got into the carriage, and away 
tbe^ whirled at a great pace, iiosbing a 
fiery streak from their lamps along each 
brown trunk as they flew by on. the close 
forest rood. 

Mr. Darkdalo stood, lamp in hand, for a 
minute, watching the retreating equipage; 
and then turned and approached his own 
carriage, which he had loft standing about 
a hundred paces in the rear.. . : , 
___ , f ‘ 

DOUBLE PEOPLE. 

Ir Miss (or the Mieses) Millic-Ohristiuc 
should quari’el, it would bo no easy matter 
for L*3r (or iiem) to part company. She 
(or they) must submit to any incompati¬ 
bility of temper and tastes: seeing that her 
(or their) fate is unified for life. And if 
.any gentlemau (or gentlemen), whity- 
brown or dark brown, should pop Iho 
question to her (or them), there would be 
two (or four) wills to consult in the matter, 
to avoid a still faiiher complication of iu- 
compatibilities. 

This is of eoui«e very clumsy phraseology; 
but wliat is to bo done ? How arc we to 
decide whotlier the singular or the plural 
nnmber is to be used ? As Millie-Christine 
cun certainly talk in two different voices, 
together or separately, can express two dif¬ 
ferent sentiments at the same time, and can 
have two simultaneous opinions on the 
same subject, it is nooro convenient to use 
the pluiul number. Tlien about dsineing. 
There was a Spaniard in London ■ a few 
years ago who danced on one log in a very 
wonderful way; ^ere are other men who 
can double-shuffle on two legs with much 
dexterity; and there are two pantomimists 
who ooHfrive so to dress themselves as to 
appear to dance upon three legs, the fonrtli 
l^ng stowed away in some ingeuious 
f^tshion; bat no one human being ever 
danced a pas-de-deux on four legs. Then 


Millie*Christina sing popmno and mezzo- 
soprano, and very pnettily^ too. _ More¬ 
over, Millie would ndfc be satisfied if Chris¬ 
tine alone had her .dinn^IvSho also has 
an appetite, and mutton for two would bo 
in requisition. When Hermia and Helena, 
in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, had a 
temporary misunderstanding n-hout love 
matters, tho latter gave a charming de¬ 
scription of a kind of double existence, one 
mind in two bodies: 

Wo, Uormia, liko two eistiiioiAl gods, 

Have with our auolila croatod bijtlt ona flower. 

Both on ono sampler, sitting on one cushion, 

Both warbling oi' one song, both in one key, 

^ An if our liauds, our sides, voices, and minds. 

Had been incorporate. So wo grew togclbcr. 

Like to a double ehorr.r, seeming parted; 

Hut yet a union in partition, 

'I'wo iovcly berries moulded on one stem: 

So with two seeming bodies, but one heart. 

Millie and Christine have two hearts attd 
two minds; Hermia and Helena (according 
to Sltakespcarc) two bodies and one heart. 

Deviations from ordinary organisation 
are often presented in very odd ways, both 
in tho genus homo and among tho lower 
animals; sometimes wo find more or less 
tluiti the proper number of limbs, some^ 
times a stnlnge rudimout of some other 
being. In 1705, thoi^ was a calf born at 
Bettws Abergele, in North Wales, having 
two heads, four eyes, fijur cars, two mouths, 
two ncelvs, but body and legs as usual; it 
Kuekctl with both mouths during the few 
days o['its cxislonce. In 1759, the Memoirs 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences con¬ 
tained an account of a puiq^y-dog born 
with a rudimentary turkey-cock’s head, but 
with no mouth, nose, or eyes; a red pen¬ 
dent mass, liko tho red gills of a turkey- 
cock, contained tlic firat beginnings of a 
hooked beak. Of course tiio croaturo died 
very soon after birth. In 1808, there was a 
three-legged calf at Westrip, in G loucostor- 
sliiro; two legs were in front, and tho odd 
one behind, and the animal walked along 
tolerably well. In the same year there was 
caught a jjarlridgc with three wings, one 
■growing out of the breast. A double- 
lioaded bull-calf was exhibited at Tenbury 
in 1780; whether it had a double appetite, 
a double capacity for food, is not recorded; 
but it ate with two months. In 1806, the 
Union, East Indiaman, brought to England 
a dog with two noses. There was a oat at 
Greenock, early in the century, with four 
ears on one head, eight fret, and two tails. 
A still-born heifer lias been described, at a 
village near Lincoln, with two heads united 
into one, one neck, one heart, and two 
tails. 
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Boys and girls, men and womeiif have 
often had less than the nsual nnmber of 
toes, fingers, and dther members. The 
Memoirs of the Berjin Academy (alreiuly 
mentioned) iSontain an account of a whole 
family of negroes living near Paramaribo, 
born without thumbs j. and each foot was 
something like a lobster’s claw where the 
toes ought to have been. In 1764, a boy- 
infant was bom without a right hand; he 
grew up, married, and had a child similarly 
deficient in a right hand. About the same 
time a healthy child was born without 
arms or even shoulders. The once-cele¬ 
brated Miss Biffin, born without hands <w 
feet, managed, in an extraordinary way, £o 
draw and write with the implements held 
between the stumps. People with one 
finger only, one toe only, a thumb and 
little finger only, forefinger and no thumb, 
are to be met with. On the other hand, 
instances are not uncommon of ponsons en¬ 
dowed with more than an equitable pro¬ 
portion of such aids. An old man named 
Carolan died at Meath in the last century, 
having six fingers on cacli Ixand, and six 
does on each foot. A boy near Ely was 
born with oven more than this number— 
twenty-eight thumbs, fingers, and toes, in 
all. Another boy, near Market Drayton, 
had three arms and three legs; the addi¬ 
tional limbs were imperfect, and gi*ew from 
the trunk in a very strange way. 

Concerning double people, twins united 
in an abnormal manner at birth, the au¬ 
thentic records are numerous, but cannot 
be discussed at any length in these pages; 
a few examples must suffice. In 1701, 
united tw'ins were born at Szany, in Hun¬ 
gary ; they were christened by the names 
of Helen and Judith, and were exhibited 
for some years in the chief cities of Europe. 
They were joined together at the lower 
part of the back, the faces and bodies being 
half sideways or diagonal, neither hack to 
back nor side by side. The two girls wei*e 
not equally strong, nor equally well made; 
one had a more resolute will than .the 
other, and settled all questions as to 
whether to move, and whither. Being 
cai’ofully educated, they read, recited, and 
sang well, conversed in Hungarian, Ger¬ 
man, French, and English, and afforded 
• much scope for study to psychologists; for 
there w'os ^sufficient difference between 
them in strength, temper, health, and in¬ 
tellect, to gfive play to two sots of forces, 
mental well as bodily. It wjis observed, 
however, that when one was ill, the other 
becanie more or less affected with the same 


complaint; and it was deemed probable that 
their deaths would be nearly simultoeoos. 
This proved to be the case. Judith was 
-attacked with a complicated disease of brain 
and lungs in 1.723, and died; Helen, who 
at .the eommtobemeht of her sister’s malady 
was‘ in gooS healthi soon sickened with 
her, and the two died almost at the same 
instant. They were'buried in a convent 
graveyard at Presbnrg, and the particulars 
of their remarkable history found admission 
into the Philosophical Transactions of the 
RotsI Society. 

In 1766, iho local journals give an ac¬ 
count of one Susan Gutteridge, the wife of 
a pensioner at Hadleigh, near Ipswioh, who 
had three children at a birth; two were 
joined together at the middle part of the 
body; all three Lad an existence of only a 
few hours. The Anatomical Museum at 
Leyden contained some years ago (and 
perhaps still contains) the preserved re¬ 
mains of a two-headed child, with the in¬ 
scription, “ Un enfant area deux tStes bien 
formees, ne a Jutphaas pres d’Utreoht dans 
I’annee 1785.” Such instances of partial 
doubleness are much more numerous t^n 
those of the more complete Helen-Judith 
and Millie-Christiuo kind. The most ex¬ 
traordinary on record, perhaps, was one 
which was described by Sir Everard Horae 
in a letter 'to John Hunter, the great, sur¬ 
geon ; it was a Hindoo double-beaded boy, 
born near Burdwan, in Bengal; and the 
degree of sympathy, or absence of sym- 
patliy, between the two heads was watched 
with much interest. The particulars arc 
given in the Philosophical Transactions. 
There was another case of a_ man named 
Lazarus, or rather a double man named 
Lazams-Jolianncs, very attractive to sight¬ 
seers in Germany several years ago. There 
was much of a curious character in the 
degree in which the feeding of Lazarus 
helped to feed Johannes, without any dis¬ 
tinct participation of the latter in the eating 
process. As the Johannes portion of the 
duplex was less fully developed than Laza¬ 
rus, some discussion arose among the eeole- 
siastics as to whether each half had a soul 
to be saved, distinct from theotbeo?; it j^as 
decided in the affirmative, and the two 
names of Lazarus and Johannes were given 
in baptism. The men w^ olive at the age 
of twenty-eight, but we have no mention 
of their age at death. Mary Poypter, the 
wife of a labouring man at Kyrewood, in 
■Worcestershire, gave birth to a baby ohild 
which was rather more single than double, 
having only one pair of lower limbs, and 
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many other pdrts of the system duplex. 
Snob appears to have been the cash also 
with luta-Christina, bom in Sardinia in 
1826, and taken to Paris for exhibition; it 
was no easy matter to decide whether 
there were two, little Italian babies to be 
looked at or only one: whether Rita and 
Christina were two names for two beings, 
or a double name for a complex unit. 

Many of onr readers are, no doubt, fa¬ 
miliar with the appearance of the Siamese 
twins, who were exhibited in London in 
their youth, and again, a short time ago, in 
their maturer years. The twins arc more 
completely two human beings than any 
others we have hero spoken of; for the 
only physical or organised band of con¬ 
nexion between them is at the two chests. 
In one of Doctor Todd’s medical works 
a description is given, which conveys a 
sufTiciontly clear notion of the nature of 
this band to those who have neither 
seen the twins themselves nor pictures 
of them. When first exhibited, they were 
not exactly opposite to each other, but 
stoad side by side, or rather obliquely 
one by another ; but this position, there 
can be little doubt, was acquired by the 
attempts which they had instinctively 
made to separate from each other in walk¬ 
ing, or in lying and, sitting down, and by 
the extension they had thus effected in 
their band of union, which was consider¬ 
ably more slender than in any other yet 
described. It was quite impossible for 
them to remain always face to face; there¬ 
fore their bodies acquired an oblique 
direction, in which they also moved. The 
consequence of this was, that the right 
limbs of the one and the left of the other 
individual w’ere the principal organs of* 
movement, and that the intermediate 
limbs (that is to say, the left of the one 
and the right of the other) remained nearly 
passive. In organic and animal relation of 
life, they seem to be independent of each 
other.- Each has his own circulation of the 
blood, his owp respirative and digestive 
functions. The curious, yellow - skinned 
couple were wont to play at battledore and 
shuttlecock with each other; one had a 
battledore in his right hand, the other had 
one in his left, and very deftly they tossed 
the feathered messenger to and fro. 

We therefore -see that Millie-Ohristine 
i» (or are) not without predecessors in this 
veayremarkable walk in life. They are more 
closely united than the Siamese twins; and 
there can never be any question of separating 
them by surgical, means. They must be 


with each other till they die, a duality in 
unity, for beijter or for worse; and if—in 
their talking, singing, dancing,, eating, 
drinking, sleeping—^there can he harmony 
of sentiment and temper as well as junc¬ 
tion of person (and ttey themselves say 
that such is really the case), all the more 
“bearable will their strange existenoe bo. 
Like Helen and Judith, the Hungarians, 
they cannot stand precisely side by side 
the coalescence of their frames renders 
necessary a kind of diagonal position; but 
uso has enabled them to overcome most of 
the awkwardness that would otherwise re¬ 
sult. Hclcn-Judith, if now living, would 
bo great objects of interest to Millie- 
Christinc, and vice versa,; for the two pairs 
scorn to have made a nearer approach to 
similarity than any other examples of such 
Insfis natnrro. 

What would be tbc stains of double 
people in the eye of the law ? Could they 
hold property, and how? Would an in- 
suranco office grant two insurances or 
annuities, or limit the number to one of 
each ? If Millie-Christine have money, 
could they invest it in consols ; and wouhl 
the Bank of England require one entry or 
two entries of names in the books ? And 
could each make a will irrespective of the 
other ? Again : if Woman’s Rights are over 
granted, would Millie-Christine give one 
vote or two at a general election P And 
wonld they be “ the honourable member” 
or “ the honourable members” when they 
came to take their seat in parliament? 
Atid if they become medical practitioners, 
would Doctor Millie and Doctor Christine 
receive one fee or two ? 


BARMECIDE DAINTIES. 

About the regions of the Palais Royal, 
where, through the grating over the 
kitchens of those ^^rtists Vefour or Very, 
there used to float upwards a fragrant cloud 
charged with the most delicious extracts 
and savours in the world, a number of gaunt 
faces wei’o to be seen bent forward, regaling 
themselves on the feast, after the only 
fashion permitted to them—sniffing it wist¬ 
fully and inhaling eagerly. Now preci&ely 
after the pattern of these famished epi¬ 
cures, I find myself, at times, hanging over 
ceriain inviting programmes, brought by 
nearly every post, with a persistency which 
shows that the senders are at least ao-" 
quainted with the power of this spring of 
human character. Imagination kindles as I 
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read, tableafit for the gods spread tbemselvaB 
but, the air becomes hearj with the aroMsii 
of rare .vintages, the purple of the gmpe 
glistens in the sunshftio, and the taste be- 
cotnes bewildered by innumerable beverages 
hold to the lips, Tantalus-Hke, and snatched 
away; liqnor.s foam and sparkle in the 
crystal goblote, and flaska with silver nocks 
and heads, which are ranged round in daz- 
aling rows. All this as I read; and yet 
the Avild debauch is tolerably harmless. 
There is no headache, no in+oxicatifin, no 
reeling home; the pleasant carouse is ywo- 
duoed in this innocent. I'ashion by certain 
unctuous circulars, wliicb ]M)«itively make, 
yoti feel thirsty as you road- The entoi tairi- 
ment is certainly far preferable, as n'gard.s 
health, to a demoralising visit to the Docks 
'with a tasting order. Instead, too, ofa-uimng 
myself with costly pureliase.s, 1 quaff these 
catalogues, and mentally purchase largo 
“parcels” for “laying down ” in splendid 
condition. T can have them eil.her in tljo 
wood or “the patent bin-caso,” which can 
be “paekc'd by a child,” and is secure from 
“ binakago or pilferage.” By “ stacking 
.any nnmbcr of these cases, one oa tlio 
other, a set of bins can be formed in any 
part of the bouse.” I revel in tlii.s idea— 
in any part, of the house, up-stairs, down¬ 
stairs, or in my lady’s chamber. T can 
picture the enjoyment of liaving men to 
carry up the bins, while I “ stack ” and 
stack again, as the whim seizes me. 

I would begin with sherries: and hero 
is to bo seen at once tlio lolly of giving 
fancy prices, when for eightcen})enco I can 
have a sherry from “ the largo producing 
distiict ” of Xoros, “ possessing body, 
good flavour, and stimulating qualitic.s.” 
It is, moi’covcr, a pale wine, and “ suitable 
as a luncheon or dinner sherry—three 
years old ki wood, and bottled in brilliant 
condition.” AH this for cightoenpenct;, 
imbeciles! yo who give your four or live 
shillings a bottle for “laying down!” I 
notice that I can quaff from no leas than 
twenty-tAvo different brands, and that there 
is n. sort of melodious gamut, as it were, 
Avhioh can be rung in chiming the praises 
of these vintages. All have “ body, flavour, 
.aud stimulating qualities.” But mark, 
scHde have “ delicate flavour,” some “ fra¬ 
grance,” which latter Arirtue sells at the 
tenth degree, and at two. and tenpcnco. 
At the foqrtcenth degree, and at three and 
six, we find the “ dry Inuobceu and dinner 
or dessert sherry” lifting its head mo~ 
destly. The “fine Amontillado flaA;^onr” 
begins to be discovered about the same 


stage. At thflf sixteenth degree we find a 
Kttlo eonfuaion and incoherence, not to say 
a perceptible thiekneew of utterance and 
tautology; thus, a wine iff boasted as “ pos¬ 
sessing a dry Amontillado flavour, Avith 
fine delicate aroma,” commendation which 
ought to bo corapi’wed iu what followed 
being “suitable as a delicate Amontillado 
luncherm or dinner slierry.” A stop 
further, and avo come on a “ brown wine 
jnost suitable for dessert, having the dry 
East Tiidian character; also”—f*rnb my 
o5’('R at. the descent—“for drinking Avitn 
water!” This is a poor Aortue indeed. 
But Avc rally at the next step, and grow 
rapturous over “ a superb dry Amontillado 
flavour, with delicacy of aA’omn, and which 
is ofi’ered to connoisseurs of shei’ry of the 
Amontillado character, as a choice wine 
for dinner or luncheon.” Compare this 
with t.ho next: “a gold wine, which is 
oflbred to connoisscAirs of full-flavoured dry 
sherry, without the Amontillado charitcloi’” 
-—which is ollered as “ a clioice dinner, 
lunclioon, or dc.ssert sherry;” and, in a 
bewilderment of vinous admiriftion, AVe 
come forward as “ t.ho connoisseur who can 
appreciate the high oharactoristics of really 
tine Amontillado sherry, and of one of the 
finest and oldest wines procurable.” 

In the department of ports, T admire the 
caution of recommondsftion, Avhioh hints 
that tho two shilling a,rticlo should only 
be produced at dessert. But it is vaguely 
added, “ or for general consumption,” which 
I interpret in this sense: it is to bo set 
before the friend who has been dining with 
us, and whose nicer critical sense is blunted 
by satiety; or if we must have it OAit at 
other seasons, it Avill do for the village 
Ihospital, or the country visitor. Intro- 
dociag it to your guest, you might con¬ 
veniently quote the words of the descrip¬ 
tion. “ My dear boy, this glass of port is 
tdio produce of the Douro district. It has 
been aolooted after careful oompariaon, as 
possessing good body and excellent flavour. 
It is quite fit for present use, but will im¬ 
prove by age: it was bottled in brilimat 
condition.” Such a guarantee would ooasi- 
found any doubts he migM entertain as 
to its being suitable for “his 0 >wn good 
body.” Fourpeuce more, ■’*'» get the 
“ fruity fiavour, yet nob too sweet on the 
palatesixpence, and the “ fine aroma and 
rich flavour” mauifbst themselves.' Later 
on come the “ conHois.s©ar» of fine old port 
wine,” who, according to tho gimsmtatioal 
ooustraetiou of the sentence, have been 
“matured in the wood,” and to whom it is 
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o&red as jpoaoewsiag “superb ilavoiar 
aad great fragrauee.’* But oa this matter 
of port Utlile dream how the teagtio 
can “grow wanton,” as the immortal Wil¬ 
liam says- In the finer serts which we 
now approaoh, and I hope reverently, we 
hear of wluut is called “ a bottled cha¬ 
racter,” which would seem a natural qujility 
in liquor that is bottled, but whicli may be 
assumed to have analogy to the “ corked- 
up ” cJjaracter in the liumati race. It is 
also “ exquisitely fine,” has good bou(.jaot 
and a g.‘cat deal of “wing,” “dry Jiuigimdy 
flavour,” “ delicately silky,” &c. It can be 
ut the sumo time “tawny,” have “exqui¬ 
site aroma,” and having “ iimnensc body 
witli plenty of wing,” which scorns as if wo 
wci-e .'•pcaJdug of au insect. ’ The highest 
cucorniiim, however, seems to bo the pos¬ 
session of “a fine finislicd bottled clja- 
raoter,” which again seems to me to be mi 
ovc.T delicate rcfiucmoiit. Thus, it will be 
'•ecollooted, that master of sarcasm, the 
author of Lotliair, accused one ol' bis po- 
lilioal rivals of wanting “fiiiisb;” we can 
ahnosti hear liim taking a Jos.'.-on 'Vom tlio 
onnoissenr of ports, and artfully dis- 
par.sging some cnoiny, by admitting' that bo 
liiid tlus “ bottled character,” but wanted 
“ li-'ish.” 

In dealing with the French wines, T am 
Swi i-y to liiid that the poet seems to have 
allowed Ids powers of description to be 
coloured by a sox*t of contempt for our uu- 
fortunale neighbours. For there is almost 
too much allusion to dilution with “ two 
parts of water,” with declarations that this 
vintage will not bear dilution with water. 
Too indiflbreait to give his imagination 
pliiy, he repeats the bid foi-ms, “ flavour, ” 
'“matured in wood,” and the like; and 
actually damns with such faint praise as 
“it wul be esteemed as a cheap dinner 
wine.” Again, what sort of commendation 
is this: “ Has the advantage of age in 
bottle ?” A truisna, surely; as is also the 
following: “ Is saleoted as having all Idie 
characteristics that are appreciated by the 
connoisseur in Bhine wines.” This poor 
generality means nothing. 

1 was curious to sec how the cham¬ 
pagne vintage would be celebrated. Tet the 
firsi sample is not exmouraging, where two 
'and eWenpmee is recommended as suit¬ 
able for diimer, or for medidual purposes. 
Bui the man cannot get over his incurable 
prq^udioe against a fallen nation. 1 might 
remind Ipm that even tlie barbarous Meck- 
lenburgh, and that Hun, Von der Tann, 
'Cfere delicately considerate as to the sacred¬ 


ness of the Champagne dkirksta. The 
Frmmh themsdlvee, -when int]!»dacin|; tliis 
BQVAi. wiMB, grew naagnifioeai. It w the 
“gmnd via d’Ay,” it. is “creaming,” 
“ moosseuiK,” “ rosee.” But the highest 
praise (consonant with the highest price) 
that this grudging encomiast can utter is, 
“ This very sparkling wine is tl^ie produce 
of one of the best situated vineyards in the 
Cliampagne district. It has been selectod, 
after careful comparison with the choicest 
dry wiuoH, as pos.se8sing great delicacy of 
fiav<mr aud fn,igrance, but from its extreme 
dryness this quality will be approciated 
(>uly by tlioso who have acquu'cd a tasto 
fojc vary dry champugne.” 

There iu’o cit.hci'B of tluise Barmecide 
duinticfj, which I see daily spread out 
on the broad newspaper sheets, as on a 
tablc-cloUa, and which really arc appetising 
in the choice and unctuous phra-ses used. 
The conclusiou roally to ho arrived at, is, 
that if one wore in good faith to lay in a 
stock (jf those dainties, and il' they at all 
conespondod to the epicurean language 
ill which their qualities and virtues arc 
desoribed, wc might at small cost enjoy a 
luxury, a ceaseless banqueting, wliich Hc- 
liogabalus liimself might envy. We could 
not bo so unreasonable as to bind these 
caterers by the almost cxti’avagant per- 
iectious of the aidicles tliey prolfer, but if 
wc deduct even a handsome allowance of ex¬ 
aggeration, wc should bo more than content 
with the handsome balance that remains. 
If but a tithe of what we read were true, 
who would ask more than is hold ont 
to us in the advertisement sheets in which 
all that concerns food, drink, medicine, and 
other things would seem to bo of a sort of 
Elysian excellence ? Why, there is one 
article alone which in itself would appear 
to bo “ meat, diink, and clothes,” and which, 
allowing a good-natured margin for the 
pardonable exaggeration prompted by the 
conscious pride of its proprietor, would 
alone suffice for all that man wants here 
below—need I say that I allude to a well- 
known panacea ? Why, with such an ar¬ 
ticle to be had, and had so cheaply, we 
go to the trouble of purveying other 
delicacies, is inconceivable to me. For a 
shilling or two we can secure a talismap 
more efficacious than Saladin’s in Scott’s 
romance. Mark, with it invalids can cure 
themselves, “ '{yithout mcdiciiio, moouve- 
nience, or expense;” it is “delicious, far 
more nourishing, digestible, and less ex¬ 
pensive than meat." Have we children, 
then “ delicaie. infeats thrive on this food, 
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trhicli imparts to them, in a pleasant, form, 
aii the elements of new blood, bone, muscle, 
brain.” But these merits may be parsed 
OVOT lightly, as compared with tlieir mi¬ 
raculous power in a tlierapcntic direction. 
Fancy seyenty-two tliorreand cures of the 
most terrible maladies ” of old and yonng, 
which ha4 resisted all medical treatment, 
and had been abandoned as hopeless.” 
After this feat we may give up physicians 
as dull bunglers. It might, indeed, be 
curious to inquire whether these seventy- 
two thousand cases would not be in excess of 
all that had been “ abandoned as hopeless,” 
and spread over a number of years. At 
least, I doubt if the whole College of Phy¬ 
sicians would own to sncli a vast number 
of oases defying their skill. However, 
we, the patients, have this comfort, that 
between, both, the exertions of the college 
and of this wonderful panacea, all eases, 
whether desperate or otherwise, may be 
comprised. The physicians may cure what 
they can: when they fail we may call in the 
panacea. 

Another article, that makes one thirsty 
to read of, is called the Nuuri.shing Stout, 
which I once remember covering the whole 
side of a newspaper, repeated in monoto¬ 
nous lines. It did all sorts of things this 
wonderful bovemge; restored invalids to 
strength, made the sluggish buoyant, and 
was strongly encouraged by doctors. The 
sight of this capital title was in itself in¬ 
vigorating—it was like a pint of the be¬ 
verage with the head on. Of the same 
■family was Somebody's Bottled Cooper, 
which was described as “a gentle rcstorii- 
tive, healthful, and life-giving, and uni¬ 
versally recommended for the sick-bed.” 
Many doctors, I noticed, joined with a 
generous warmth in these encomiums of 
its virtues. No doubt they Iiad stood by 
tho sick bed and seen the languishing 
patient raised up by partaking of a goodly 
goblet. But on scrutinising their really 
handsome testimonials, I was struck by 
the recurrence of such phrases as “the 
cooper which you were good enough to 
send'me,” “ I have tried the cooper which 
you sent me,” &c. One physician added 
that “ he always continued to use it in bis 
own family;” another “that ho invariably 
prescribed it for his patients.” I should 
not like to insinuate anything that would 
impair the value of these witnesses, hut 
still I cannot help framing some such little 
domestic picture as this. Case of three 
dozen cooper arriving per rail at Doctor 
Diapoisou’s country house, 'the family try¬ 


ing it at dinnerj Hie necessity of a sus¬ 
pended jttdgmeni and second supply, be¬ 
fore the resmt on til© Ifealth of the younger 
branches oonid have any marked result, 
and then grartitude for so wann and de¬ 
liberate a judgment would surely prompt 
a further supply. Again, prescribing tho 
Somebody’s Cooper for Sir "William Stnbb’s 
young family, would probably demand re¬ 
cognition of some sort. 

What shall we say to “ this celebrated 
and most delicious old mellow spirit, which 
is the very crc.'im of Irish whisky?” Unc¬ 
tuous words these, “mellow,” “cream”— 
we feel it gliding down our throats, and 
bail the familiar “LL.,” which beams out 
upon ns, an. old friend, from every new.s- 
paper in the kingdom. “ Observe,” it says, 
in a friendly way, “ my pink label, seal and 
cork.” 

Once embark on the vast ocean of “baking 
powder,” and we grow bewildered; which 
is it to bo. Brown and Poison, Borwick, 
Sea Moss Parine, Oswego ? All make the 
most “delicious” blanc-mange, pudding.*?, 
custards, pastry, tarts, like a conjurer who 
brings such thing.s out of a hat. One feature 
common to all is, that a single packet will 
make innumerable shapes—a dozen, I think 
—of bla])C-mango or jelly. With so many 
fair claims how aro we to decide ? But I 
own that Sou Moss Farine, with its poly¬ 
chromatic pictures—its Neptune riding tho 
billows—its versatility, so to speak, its ele¬ 
gance, as it were, seems more of a dazzling 
sort. Its fellows have a homely, house¬ 
keeping air. Farine is of a gaudy, attrac¬ 
tive sort. However, this is all speculative, 
as I have not made trial; and I dare say 
Brown and Poison, Borwick, Oswego, 
Maizena, and others, if put on tlieir mettle 
—rather, if they put on their metal freely 
—and exhibited showy, dashing adverUse- 
ments, might convey the same idea. 

Sauces, too! I own to an exceeding 
penchant for Elizabeth Lazonby and her 
old - established Harvey, that old Tory 
piquancy, which has held its own honour¬ 
ably, in spite of a thousand revolutions, 
and, it must be said, much persecution. 
Our poor .Elizabeth has been harassed by 
pretenders, and whenever I meet her in 
advertisements, seems to bo under guardbf 
some injunctionfrom the Court of Chancery. 
There is Elizabeth’s own signature, ip a 
free hand, on her own bottles. She is not 
addicted to boasting, and has the comfort 
of knowing—wherever she be now-i-^bat 
she has helped off many a bad fish, and 
more bad cooking. That yonng radfoal 
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“ Woroesteiflbifle’Muie merits of lus own, 
thongl) be hfts a Jiu:gon of iiis own, about 
“ digee^n;” and'&at perpetuM flourishing 
about “from,rite.reoeipt of a nobleman in 
the oountjy,*’ saTbuins of the parsrenu. It is 
like some new rich man boasting, “ Try that 
wine. Lord Tbmbletowers sent it to me.” 

There is something inconclusive, too, in 
the recommendation. A nobleman having 
a receipt is no guarantee for excellence. 
Noblemen often have bad wine and other 
bad things. Bat this is a “noblenaan in 
the country,” and noblemen in the country, 
according to my experience, have worse 
articles than noblemen in town. Altogether, 
I cannot father this indorsement, though I 
have no donbt there aro numbers of weak 
souls who would prefer tlie comestible on 
this account to the humble unheralded 
article of Elizabeth. Both are excellent. 

There are many other articles which 
might coldly furnish forth our Barmecide 
table. But the reader can supply them for 
himself by glancing at his daily newspaper. 

SUMMBE CALM. 

A BUHHBE eilenco sits upon tbe lake, 

No sound of plashing oar, no herd-boy’s call, 

To wake the mountain echoes. A soft haze, 

A dreamy haze of pale and liquid gold 
Hangs o'er the placid waters: glow so pure 
As scarce to touch with fire the ruby specks 
That gem the troulling’s back. 

Now comes the low 

, I Of answering kine, knee-deep within the flood, 

11 And now the hum of the brown-armoured Iwo, 

Laden with spdil, of the rich scarlet flowers, 

That glint amid the sedge: now with sharp “ whirr” 
The purple dragon-fly skims idly on, 
liis brief existence all an easy dream. 

The fisher-heron beside the reedy pool 
Poised on one leg, with eager head drawn back. 

Scans the clear surface of the dimpled lake, 

And strikes nnerringly his silver prey. 

Here, the broad flags their sturdy pennons wave, v 
And geptly rustle as the kingly swan. 

With arched neck and snowy plumes, sails by : 

Here blue forget-me-nots their petals hide, 

And water-lilies in their chaste white cups 
Veil their gold-fringed eyes: a glorious calm 
Lies on the bosom of sweet W iudermere, 

Fraught witii the tender balm of summer peace. 

OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 

(Secokd Seeies.) 

BTONET EOBISSON—HUNTING DOWN AN 
BEIEESS. 

The Hiltons of Hilton Castle, three 
miles west of Monkwearmouth, in the 
county of Durham, a family now extinct, 
used to boast of havingbeen settled in power 
and affluence in the north country, three 
hundred years before the Conquest. This, 
at least, is certainly known, that in all 


s^puggles, for good or evil, gireed or feud, 
treason or Itqralty, Iheifie same stalwart 
Hiltons of Hilton s’^nng the axe and plied 
the swoiri with oredit^le zeal, and eaVe 
and received blows right tnanMly. Three 
Hiltons were left on the hot sands of 
Palestine by Richard the First, three went 
down near the banner of the Black'Prince 
in a battle at Bordeaux, one was struck 
dead at Agincourt, two the Boots smote 
to the heart at Berwick-upon-Tweed, two 
shed their blood at St. Albans during 
the cruel "Wars of the Roses, five were 
trodden underfoot in that desperate mdlbe 
round the dead Crookback, at Bosworih, 
and four the Scottish swords swept down on 
the crimson hill of Flodden. “ llie highest 
noblesse of the north, without the peer¬ 
age,” says worthy old Surtees; and indeed 
at one time those long-armed Hiltons seem 
to have held a good third of the county of 
Durham, not to mention good slices of 
Yorkshire, Northumberland, and Cumber¬ 
land. Old oaks, Avitb far-stretching roots, 
were the Hiltons, and nono of yonr potted 
out commercial biennials, showy in flower, ^ 
but shalloW-rooted and desperately perish¬ 
able. After a proud series of twenty de¬ 
scents, stretching through five long trou¬ 
blous centuries, the blow, however, came at ; 
hist. In Charles the First’s reign, a Henry ' 
Hilton, conceiving some grievous, morbid, 
and incurable hatred agxinst his own flesh ! 
and blood, desei-ted the. old castle in the 
wooded vhle by the river Wear, wont to 
live in obscure retirement with a kinsman 
in Sussex, and finally in a last burst of spite 
and scorn, in 1641, left bis whole property, 
for ninety-nine years, to the City of Lon¬ 
don, setting aside all “natural lives” for 
that severe probation. Then the old tree 
began to pine, the mce dwindled down to 
potty drapers at Gateshead, and the light 
blew out. 

Soon another great fami^, by marriage 
or purchase, got hands on Hilton, the old 
castle still haunted by the gho!3t of the 
“ Cold lad” (a stable-boy killed in a rage bj 
a Hilton of James the First’s time). This j 
race Surtees traces hack to a certain | 
cousin of Alan, the Black Earl of Rich¬ 
mond; who appointed him captain, with ! 
five hundred archers, of the Tower jof j 
Bowes. The family proved able, and in- j 
termarried (after its first really great | 
man, a chief jii.stice in Eyre, about 1810) 
with the Greenstocks, Fitzhughs, Con¬ 
yers, Eures, Cliffords, Percys, and Ravens- 
worths, frequently produced wardens of’ ! 
the Middle Marches, and was unchangeably I 
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bj rigUfc ra«e. The bast of ^ 
raco . visas that bravo and steadfast ’ 
Geor^' Bowes, who almost alono bald out 
for Qt^eoTi Elhiaboth against the daBgeroos 
“ Bwing «f the North,” when the powerful 
Earls W North am borland and Westmore- 
Isud, with the Dacrbs, ^Nortons, Markcn- 
fields, I^tcliflcs, Toinpests, and Swin- 
humefl, raised the banner of the “Five 
Wounds,” and defied the chivalry of the 
south, with that deplorable result so beau- 
tifaJljr painted by Wordsworth in the 
White l)oo of Rylstoue, one of the most 
exquisite of his noi'rative poems. 

Mary Kleanor, the solo heiress of this 
noble raoo, was the only daughter of 
Georgs Bowes, M.P. for the county of 
Durham, who died in 17G0, leaving bis 
vast estates to his daughtcu’, then only 
olevou youfTS of ago. At eiglitecn the 
young and pretty heiress was married to 
Jolm Lyon, ninth Eai’l of- Strathmore, and 
representative peer for Scotland in the 
House of Lords, who assumed tlic name of 
Bowes on his marriag(?. The carl, a good- 
natured, bland, commonplace pei’sou, as 
tradition records, proved probably a too 
indulgent husband, and dicl not enjoy any 
very special happiness with his accora- 
jfiished, lively, capricious w'ife. Death, 
however, took him out of lior way in April, 
1770, whesn he died at Lisbon, leaving five 
children. 

Tlio young countess, only, twenty-seven, 
pretty, lively, witli litcraay tastes, and 
cuoi'mons wealth, had a lim; house in Cros- 
vonor-squar'e, tmnso, gardous, and conserva¬ 
tories at Chelsea, grand scats at I’aul’s Wal- 
d 'li, Gibside, aud Barnard Castle, besides 
the towers of Streatlani Jind Hilton, and 
broad, rich lands in Middlesex. To such a 
widow,, so young, so gifted, so rich, suitors 
as disinterested as the flies that visit sugar- 
casks, and quite as pertinacious, came in 
swarms. A My. Grey, a nabob from the 
golden Indies, at first showed w’ell in the 
'front rank, but in ton mouths Bie nabob, 
with all Ins wealth, was ignominioualy 
ousted by an Irish adventurer, one Lieu¬ 
tenant Andrew Stonoy Robinson, of the 
County Tipperary, who had come to New¬ 
castle some years before, with his* regi¬ 
ment, and carried off a Dm-liam heiress 
.with thirty thousand pounds, wljom he had 
soon tormented and bullied out of exist¬ 
ence., The dashing Irish widower sighed, 
ogled, whispered, danced, and finally won 
tlie north country countess, aided no doubt 
by the fiatterers and parasites by whom 
the widow was surrounded. At this un- 


Inolsy Mr, Jesae Foot, a snrgMia 
^tfl»ey-]^w«ai, who wjsote ^ aocoont of 
. her misfbetaaneai, says the countess poa- 
sessad a; very plsa^g embonpodat, and an 
nncommoply fine bust 'She was rather 
under the middle height, her 
brown, her eyes light, small, aud near¬ 
sighted. Her face was roan^ her neck and 
shoulders were graceful, her lower jaw, 
rather ill-sliaped, moved convulsively from 
side to side when she was in nervous agi¬ 
tation. Her fingers were small, her hands 
exceedingly delicate. 

In.person, Sloaey Robinson was pleas¬ 
ing; Ms manner was soft, his height five 
feet ten inches, his eyes were bright and 
small, and well under his command. His 
eyebrows were low, large, aud sandy, his 
hair was , light, his complexion ruddy. 
Ho had an agreeable smile, and a ready 
wit, and ho usually led ofl' tiie laugh in 
a pleasant, genial way, that forced those 
listening to him to laugh also. He spoke 
low, aud lisped. His conversation was 
shallow, and his education had boon ne¬ 
glected. When ho spoke, his long hooked 
I nose moved iji a ludicrous way in conjuno- 
f-ion with his upper lip. According to Mr. 
W. E. Sni’ices, this matchless rascal (as 
will be pre.seutly proved) w'as showy with¬ 
out learning, cunning witliout prudence, 
and ambitious \vithout perseverance; lie 
brought with him, nevertheless, a pleasing 
adth esH and person, and the eloquence, wit, 
and assurance which are said to be indi¬ 
genous to the country of his birth. 

Having broken his first wife’s heart by 
the summary process of tlirowing her down¬ 
stairs, shutting her up half naked for tlu*ce 
consecutive days in a cold damp closet, 
allowing the miserable woman only an egg 
% day, Stoney Robinson, cleared out by an 
exhaustive sequence of cock-fighting and 
racing at watering-places, and gambling 
in the more disreputable clubs round St. 
James’s-streotjhad from the first determined 
to lure the vain blue-stocking widow of 
Qrosvenor-square into his pitfall. He dag 
his covered ways towards “ that fort they 
call a heart,” with the skill of a veteran 
engineer. He corrupted and won over by 
bribes, flattery, and various indueeintMints, 
Mrs. Parish, the countess’s governess; Miss 
Eliza Plant^ the sister to tlm governess, 
and the confidante of tl» countess, and the 
Reverend Mr. Stephens, a credulous clerp^- 
man, who was about to marry Miss Emta 
Planta. He also won over the oluef visitors 
at the house—Mr. Matra, English con^nl 
in Barbary, Mr.. Magin, a butonisi aad 








Meft4 «f ibMl Xhv So^adfir-vvh&aocem- 
Itasied Ospiwit €«oo|^ mud' wli^ ivas e)e}e>- 
l^ted ^peo^ninn^ sKsioroIrtibe Otaliei-te 
nose €atft M fiMfaloiiftyd siuaieal moirdea. 
Theee people, adl become bis cl'e»6mres, and 
woriced for liim «<} the net he was weaving 
for the fooliab and *nan.specting eonntess, 
Ofcoe introdnioed to the countess, all would 
be plain aBBiing, and that introduction he 
soon goir fey Ida friends at court, and 
thpong'h I>orhan'i, his acquaintance. He 
feeoamo interested in rare plants, fond of 
jjoetry, romantic and visionary, like the 
, feir widow. He tutored a conjurer of the 
day, and planned with Miss Planta a party 
to which the countess was invited, when 
the linking of the two fortunes wjis dis¬ 
tinctly foretold. He hesitated at no trick, 
forgery, or stratagem. Letters stamped 
with the Durham post-mark were sent by 
him to the countess, purporting to bo from 
a. veproaohfffil lady, who complaiued that, 
for love of the countess, Stoney Robinson 
had forsaken her. He spread dark sus¬ 
picions that Mr. Gi\ay, Lis rival the 
nabob, was supported by th’ lo^^^o Lord 
Strathmore’s relatives, whom the countess 
'.treaded and detested. Last of all, he 
tried his crowning master-stroke. He 
wrote virulent anonymous attacks in the 
Morning Post on the countess j he hinted 
at intrigues, derided her as a poetess, 
denied that she was a linguist, analysed 
and exposed her w'hole life, heaping np, as 
Mr. William Howitt says in his admirable 
summary of Mr. Jesse Foot’s book, the 
most maJiciiOus and irritati ng exaggeration s. 
A violent and ai»gry (wwrespondence ensued, 
and the public listened, as they will li-sten | 
to any Be against a well-known per.son. ! 
The friends of the dead lord were delighted, j 
beciuxee they hoped that this scandal and‘ 
vexation would frighten oflfthe fickle coun- 
teaa from a seocmd marriage, and keep the 

f :re»t property undisturbed for the children. 

'oar creatures, they little knew th© arch 
devfl they had to' deal, with in Stosiey 
itobinaou! That worthy gentleman haded 
kia time. The fimit was hut ripe. The 
teach, ooone, and it fell. One day the pretty 
widoWf stung to the quick by another of 
ihoae newspaper wasps, stood up, her fair 
fisec finshtu with anger, her blue eyes 
bright' with toars of rage, and declared, in 
preaoBce of-her little court of parasites, that 
to the brave man who would diallenge and 
hght “ Parson Bates,” the obnoxiotis, cruel, 
era ndentless edited, she would at once 

E 've her bmtd and bwrt. This paroxysm 
^ been ibresem by the bland sooundrel at 


her aide. It bad beeai ar*a»ged between 
him and Parson Bhtos tiW there should he 
a sham duel. Tbe bhist«ra^obaH«nge was 
Sent, a bullying answe*" rhto®ned, the men 
met and foughk Both wore wounded-*— 
at least their doctors oaUod the piaistered- 
np scratches wounds—and the bandied 
Robinson, kneeling at the feet Of the. coun¬ 
tess, rose up her accepted suitor. The 
needy gambler of yesterday was* to-day the 
lord of a third of Durham, and thowretohod 
nabob shivered over his nauseous glass of 
Bath water, while Stoney Robinson (now^ 
Andrew Bowes, Esquire, if you please) 
grinned, over the bottle of Burgundy he 
.cracked with Parson Bodies, on the- way he 
had duped the rich widow of Grosveuor- 
square. 

Airing himself for a time in the Park 
and at Ranelagh, holding his levees among 
crowds of smiling parasites, who a week 
before would have let liim die on a dung- 
liill, as the veriest leper of London, Stoney 
Robiuson (for we have not the heart 
to suiTender this delightfully appropriate 
name) then proceeded to the north to taste 
the full pleasure of his now wealth and 
power. It was the old story, Hogarth’s Scat- 
! torgold ; the beggar on horseback, bent on 
the old ride to the old place. Ho was greedy 
for heaps of money at once to flourish and 
squander. Ruthless as death, and rapa¬ 
cious as the grave, he quickly set the axes of 
the workmen to fell the sumptuous woods 
of Gibside. That avalanche of trees that 
rolls from Bryan’s Leap to the brink of the 
Derwent, this wi’etch did his host to sweep 
into a timber-yard. “ Ho place but the king’s 
dockyards,” ho chuckled, “ootrld show 
such wood.” But the fox had a bmin of 
no resil grasp after all; he overshot lus 
mark as greedy rascals often do. Ho felled 
so much that the timber merchants were 
afraid of drugging fho market, and would 
not pui’cliase lialf of it, so the great trunks 
rott^ in the Lady B^ngh. Although at 
once mean and extravagant^ sociable and 
tyrannical, his wealth won Stoney Robin¬ 
son great influence in the county while 
it lasted. He got into parliament for 
Howcastle, and was promised sn|i|>ort if 
eventually he stood |br the emmty.t^t 
very time ho was trying {for aiitfey ho 
had got -involved) to coax loil6i|i^ottt' of 
bankers and rich feiends, he g^ve' parlia¬ 
mentary dinners at Gresvenor-soraarOi or 
tried in Durham to outvie the old noMfity 
of the north. He boi^ht the Bonwell 
estate of the Shafto femily, and instantly • 
mortgaged it d^ply. With iccmrai^lution, 
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and OB Wack a heart as Satan over i^joioed 
over, the man was not a prudent scoundrel.'. 
He gambled deeply, bnt seldom won, and 
moan as he was, the old treasure of the 
Bowes and Hiltons slipped through his 
thievish fingers like witches’money. Deeper 
and deeper this piratd sank into the slough 
of debt. He sold the Chelsea house with 
tliosc rare exotics, which his wife had made 
her specia l boast. He locked up the family 
plate in his own coffers. He raised three 
hundred thousand pounds upon annuities. 
Ho insured the life of the countoss over 
and over again for a year or two at a time. 
He gave lavish election entertainments at 
unfortunate Gibside. Ho kept open house, 
at the very time when his meanness pre¬ 
vented his purchasing a new carriage and 
decent horses. He wrote fulsome letters to 
a friend, from whom he borrowed, doclaiTng, 
with his stained hand npon the vacuum 
where in most people there is a heart, he 
should never be happy till ho was out of debt 
and had money by him, and the next d.ay 
betted heavily on that green shaking bog, 
the turf. He flattered his banker, and at the 
same time, grinding his teeth, wrote to an 
acquaintance “ that he would not leap on 
the man till he could bite him hard.” He 
sold his best friend an estate cheap, bnt 
with such a claim upon it (at first concealed) 
that Bowes alone gained by tbc bargain. 

At first, during the brief honeymoon, 
Stoney Robinson was all that was gallant 
and amiable to the dnped countess. He 
compromised, by a heavy payment, an 
action for breach of promise commenced 
by the aggrieved nabob. Lady Strathmore, 
onarmod at her conquest, sat down one 
honeymoon morning in her Chelsea bou¬ 
doir, and, with a humming-bird’s quill, on 
the most satin of conleur de rose paper, 
wrote some charming, verses—.at least so 
the toadies thought mem—on her brave 
and chivalrotus preserver — Stoney, the 
knight-errant, who had smitten Parson 
Bates, that omel, and false slanderer. Here 
is the romantic poem, with all its nonsense 
and bad grammar intact; 

XTnmoyed Mam aav the aplendid suite 
Of rival eaprires aiehiug at her feet, 

Till In fifer cause his sVord young Stoney drew, 

And io revenge the gallant wooer flew. 

Bravest among the hrave, and first to prove 
By death or conquest who best knew to love! 

But pale and faint the wounded lover lies, 

White more than pity fills Maria’fi eyes. 

In her soft hireast where passion long had strove, 
Besistless sorrow fixed the reign of love. 

“ Dear youth,".ahe cries. “ we meet no more to part; 

' Then take Oiy nonour’s due—my bleeding heart 1 ” 

The Bham duel took place on January- 


ihe 18th, 1777. On the 17th of the same 
mopth the melting widow was married at 
St. James’s Ohuroh, Westminster, to her 
gallant and eonvalescent'champion. For the 
present the very soul of honoul^ pure, re¬ 
fined, delicate, Stoney neglected nothing 
that would please his bride. Soon-after their 
marriage be wrote a letter of graceful 
apology to his angry mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Bowes, of Paul’s Walden, in Hertfoi’dshire. 
In this letter, with graceful humility, this 
modern Tartufle said : “ Deeply impressed 
with the sense of the impropriety that may 
appear to yon of my conduct, I wish to atone 
for that breach of duty, and to ask yoiir 
pardon, under the promise of dedicating 
the remainder of my life to the honour and 
interest of your daughter and her family. 
Aly grateful heart will make me her faith¬ 
ful companion, and with unremitting at¬ 
tention I will consult her peace of mind, 
and the advantage of licr children.” 

After all, what did it matter to Stoney 
Robinson what ho promised now the bird 
was in the cage, now the springe had 
closed, now the steel fetter lock was round 
the thin, white wj’ist, and only law or death 
could remove it. It was only a sheet of 
paper loss, and his own frank carried it. 
The two tempers soon clashed; indeed, his 
life of ceaseless profligacy would have exas¬ 
perated any woman, however fond, how¬ 
ever indifforont. At first he sworo at her 
only; soon he began to threaten and beat 
hei‘, and subject her to every humiliation 
malice and contempt could frame or in¬ 
vent. It was now that in anticipation of the 
struggle that was sure, as he knew, to come, 
the rascal hit upon one of the most subtle 
forms of cruelty that ingenious villany 
ever .shaped. He actually forced his miser¬ 
able wife to write a book of the grossest 
description, called the Confessions of the 
Countess of Strathmore, and professing to 
he a revelation of her life before their 
marriage. This he held in terrorero, a 
weapon ready, as, Mr. Howitt says, for her 
throat if sho ever sought the protection of 
tho laws. He kept this book, uke a talis¬ 
man, under his pillow by night, apd used 
scraps of it by day, to alarm or persuade 
enemies or friends with whom he came 
into contact. He carried it with him, like 
a palladium, wherever he travelled; as 
Jesse Foot says, he “ hugged it to his 
bosom, and brooded over it with a rancor¬ 
ous rapture.” 

A year or two of this death in life, and 
the countess became an altered woman. Sho 
grew pale and nervous, silent and moodyj 
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and alwnvs looked anxionsly at her hasband 
before ebe dtuetd reply to the simplest 
question of scKnal interoonrse'. One of his 
favonrite forms 6f .giving pain to this 
broken-spin^ted woman was wringing home 
to meals farmers' daughters he had se¬ 
duced, and whom he loaded with trin¬ 
kets in tile presence of the woman, whom 
thej^ treated with brazen and ignorant in¬ 
difference. To his wife he denied all plea- 
snre: the opera, the mnsio party, the floWer 
show, all the delights of her early life, 
were closed to hex-. To use the quaint but 
confused language of Mr. Jesse Foot, “Her 
person, accustomed only to distress and 
confinement, found no alleviation of the 
bitterest sorrow. Mind and body jointly 
submitted to receive the pressure which 
Bowes, like a mangle, daily rolled upon 
them." 

But Stoney Hohinson had more victims 
to Inre into his deu. If he could only get 
the countess’s five children into his hands, 
he could then better torment their guar- 
dians, and bend their mother to his wishes. 
The sons he despaired of netting, but tbe 
two eldest daughters. Lady JVfc ia Jane 
.•md Lady Anna Maria, seemed not quite 
unattainable. To beguile them he now 
assumed his blandest and most sympathetic 
aspect. He affected to be alarmed about the 
decay of his unhappy wife’s health, and 
j by her incessani, pining fof* her children, 
j A continuance of those detestable strata- 
! gems did indeed at last draw to the house 
one of the daughters. The other escaped, 
entirely owing to the firmness and prudence 
of the guardians. She had been allowed to 
go to the dangerous house to see her mother, 
whom Stoney Robinson declared, upon his 
honour as a gentleman, was all but dying. 
She was snatched from her attendants, but 
they, throwing up the windows, raised such 
a speedy and unappqpsable alarm, that the 
child was relnctantly restored. With the 
other child the father fled to Paris, dragging 
the cottntess with him. The black scoundrel 
knew the human heart, had studied it like 
aln instrument; his favonrite stratagem 
was to place women and children before 
the front ranks of his attacking force. A 
Icing legal correspondence ensued after his 
flight. He endeavoured in vain to soften 
the iron heart of the Court of Chancery by 
hypocritical lamentations and crocodile 
i^rs; but, to the intense delight of her 
mOthiffiP, was compelled at last to restore the 
young lady to her rejoicing guardians. In 
this cause he employed three of tbe greatest 
lawyers of his day, Brskine, Law (after¬ 


wards BHenborough), an4 Soott 

(afterwards Lead Eldon),l)iit all in vain ; 
truth, reason, and htuflanity were against 
the special pleaderai '' 

,The;storynowb«^ii« to darken. With still 
some faint courage left:, the countess, like a 
frightened deer driven to b^, resolvCd on 
one desperate leap for life. She deteramied 
at all risks to try and escape from the mon¬ 
ster who had tied her up to die. He and 
his creatures kept remorseless and sleepless 
watch; but one day when Stoney R^in- 
son went to dine with a Captain Arm¬ 
strong, in Percy-street,they-foi^'B to guard 
her close. One of the female servants, 
whom Robinson had not corrupted, had 
compassion for her unhappy mistress. The 
countess, like a frighten^ mrd, flew at once 
to the open door of her cage. The male 
servants were lured away on mock errands. 
Her special turnkey was sent to the library 
for some novels for the countess to read 
in her husband’s absence. She carefully 
locked the doors after her, to conceal 
her flight as long as possible, then the 
two trembling women crept, mufSed, out 
of the house, and got undiscovered into 
Oxford-street, where at last they met a 
hackney-coach. They had a narrow escape. 
Robinson had rushed back on the news of 
the escape, and was in full cry after them; 
indeed, just as they passed Berners-street, 
they saw him in a hackney-coach, nearly 
mad with excitement, his hatless head 
thrust out of the window. Luckily ho 
did not see them; but the sight of that ^ 
Gorgon head so frightened the countess, 
who was worn and weak, that she foil into 
hysterics, and could hardly bo persuaded 
for a time that she was safe and otit of the 
villain’s grip. 

She was driven straight to Mr, Shuter, 
a barrister, in Cursitor-street, and an apart¬ 
ment was at once taken for her in Dyer’s- 
buildings. Bowes soon tracked out hor 
humble retreat, but not before the injured 
woman had exhibited articles of the peace 
against him in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
for the ill-treatment of her person, and 
was put under the protection of the ooflrt. 
How could Robinson be staved off" by law 
or justice ?• He instantly took lodgings in 
the same street as the countess, ready to 
swoop down on her. To his disreputable 
house in Grosvenor-square flocked spies 
and base agents of all kinds ready for 
hire. He cried aloud for justice in the 
Court of Chancery and the King’s Bench, 
and bought off" all the -unfortunate women 
whom ho had victimised, and who came 
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to earn monej }ij helping the oounteea to minates in tiie shop she was alarmed by 
a diTorce. some of the ill-looking men she had seen 

The oonntess had fled in such frightened hanging ahont Bloomsbury-sqnare follow- 
haste from her tormentor and slow mnr- ing her into the shop. , Shi instantly witb- 
derer, that she had left her jewels and all drew to an inner room and locked the door, 
her valuables. She, therefore, with £be requesting Mr. Foster at once to go secretly 
utmost pain and mortification, had to and procure assistance, in case force should 
press forward the divorce, and to oppose be threatened. Mr. Foster had scSiroely 
to the .sham confessions forced from hor, gone before the cruel plot suddenly naa- 
“ boatings, scmtchitigs, bitings, pinches, tnred to action. The trusted constable 
whippings, kicks, imprisonments, insults, came, tapped at tlie door, and, giving his 
provocations, torments, mortifications, de- name, was instantly admitted. The ooun- 
gradations, deceptions, lies, starvation, less shuddered when the rascal at once | 
force, and tyranny.’* All this time, Stoiiqy told her that her ladyship was his pri- 
Robinson tracked her lialf-hopelessflittings souer; that he was sorry, but still he must 
from obscure lodging to obscure lodging, as do his duty, as a warrant had been put in 
the kite follows the screaming cliicken. At his hands ; but tliat as her ladyship was to 
last, when she removed to rooms in Blooms- bo taken straight to Lord Mansfield’s, at 
bury-sqnare, he resolved on what Mr. Caen Wood, there was no doubt her ene- 
Howitt appropriattily calls “ a grand coup inics would be soon foiled, and she would 
de main.” He determined to corrupt the bo taken under his lordship’s protection, 
constable whom the court had appointed to These were Robinson’s words; ho knew 
guard her. Tiio man’s name was Lucas, just how she would think, just how the 
and be was highly respectable and above poor frightened, lialf-maddened creature 
ordinary bribes. Bowes saw this at once, would infallibly act under such hopes, 
so he got at him by a stealthy flank move- She immediately consented to get again 
ment. He visited the man’s wife and into her coach, Mr. Farrer accompanying 
family, gave tliem money, and read the her. 

Confessions to them with tremnlous and 'That was sill Stoney Robinson wanted.. 
deprecating voice. One of the children was The moment the caiTuige-door was slammed 
ill; he nursed it daily, and gave it the lior servants were dismissed by a p;retended 
medicines with his own hand. The mother order from her, and a gang of Robinson’s 
began to say to herself, “ It is a shame such men, well armed, surrounded their prey, 
a man should bo so used by his wife. He At the bottom of Ilighgate Hill the arch 
is mild as a lamb, and as generous as a tioiul himself started op, quietly displaced 
prince.” SholiHlfconvinced.lialf compelled Mr. Farrer, and took Ids seat by tlia side 
her husband to help Robiuson, and from of bis scared wife. Then the coachman 
that moment they became tho mere area- drove fm’iously on the road to the north, 
tares of his will. The abduction was soon At Barnet fresh horses were put to, and a 
plaimed'. post-chaise and four, wiBi more aeoompJices, 

h’or some weeks previous Ids spies and was waiting to follow and barpursait. The 
agents hung about tho marked house in windows of Robinson’s coach were already 
Bhwmsbnry-square, and followed Lady , broken, and the lady was pale and weep- . 
Stiuthmoru’s carriage sometimes in hack-, ing, but no one iutorforod to 
ney-coaches, sometimes on foot. Tim The next day at noeu# servant of 
oountess was not altogether ignorant of son’s arrived at tire Angel Inn, Boncasteiv 
this, but still not more alarmed than usual, one hundred and ninety-five miles from 
as she had employed Lucas, in whom she London, and ordered horses to ba ready. 
oonfidod, never to bo far from her car- In half an hour tho sphvshed post-chaiso 
liage. arrived with the prisoner and her torturer. 

On Friday, November the lOtli, 1786, the Mr. Woodcock, the landlord, handed iMMue 
trusty Lucas inquired as usual, of the un- cakes to Robinson for the lady. Than 
suspicious coachman what time his lady on they dashed northward. At Brsnael:^ 

_ was going ont, and was told to be ready Moor the countess alighted, and r<3tod for 
between one and two in the aftei-noon. At a few minutes, guarded by the wretch who 
the time named Lady Strathmore drove watched her like a hawk. At Ferry Bridge 
to Mr. Foster’s, a shop in' Oxford-steeet, she walked u|> and down the inn. garden, 
taking with her for company Mr. Farrer, but Robinson waited immovable at the 
a brother of her* w^licitcw, and Mrs. Mor- garden door. All this toilsome and rapid 
gan,.l>er maid. Before they had been five journey her husband had been trying to 
< ' . ; 
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indtioe her by cajolery, threats, and force, 
alternately, to sign a paper, promising to 
stop all the proceedings in the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Court, and to live with him nrider the 
name and character of wife; but the poor 
creature was at bay at last; she refused, 
unconditionally refused. Then the devil 
threw off the mask; he struck her on tlve 
face and body with his clenched fists, till 
the blood sprang from her poor bruised 
flesh arid quivering livid lips. When she 
attempted to cry out ho gagged her by 
thrusting his handkerchief in her month. 
He then beat her with the heavy chains 
and seals of his watch; and, at last, as 
she still remained firm, held a loaded pistol 
to her head, and threatened to blow out 
her brains if she did not instantly consent 
to sign the paper. But nothing shook hei‘ 
resolution, for she had tasted freedom, and 
she had still hope of a rescue. 

At Stroatlam Castle, in Durham, the man’s 
passion grew maniacal and murderous, as 
she still refused to condone or to act in any 
way as his wife, or the manager of the 
family. In a fit of frenzy he pulled out tJie 
pistol, bid her say her prayers, ai; . with a 
i;aud trembling with passion, presented the 
pistol to her head. But that poor weak wo¬ 
man W'as iron now. She hated him so, that 
death soemed'betior than being cluiiued for 
life to such a corpse of dead and cori'uj)t 
love. Seeing In r immovable, the coward 
thrashed her cruelly, and lidt her locked 
up for a whole day. When he i-etnriicd 
and asked her more calmly if she was yet 
reconciled to a dutiful domestic life, she 
.answered with some shai'p retort. Ho then 
grew apparently mad, and pulling out his 
pistol, told her to fall on her l^ees, and 
say her last prayers. It seemed then that 
the end had really come. The poor womam 
accordingly feU. on her knees, repeated a 

out he turned away sullenly. 

Still great and imminent as the danger 
of murder was, there was hope. The 
country was up and clamorous. An angry 
crowd began to gather round the castle, 
and insist on seeing her. With his usual 
Satanic cunning, Robinson dressed one of 
his servants as himself and -another as the 
countess, and made them appear from time 
to tinle in friendly talk at the windovas, to 
soothe and quiet the populace in the court¬ 
yard below. The stratagem succeeded, 
the people calmed down, and the sherifls* 
offiem-s sent to execute the attachment, 
served it on the masqueraders. In the 
meantime Bowes dragged the countess out 


by a back-w*^, in the dark, brought 
her towards midnight to a little lonely 
cottage, where he spent the night threat¬ 
ening her, and beating her witli rods. Yon 
might kill that l^oman now, bat you would 
never bend her; she was stone. In the 
early morning he flung her behind him 
I on n horse without a pillion, and carried 
her over wild and trackless heaths, covered 
with snow, to the house of an attorney, a 
creature of his, at Darlington. There ho 
shat her up in a dark room, and heading a 
red-hot poker to her brea|t, which fear 
alone prevented him using to brain her, 
threatened her with a madliouso foi* life, 
unless she signed the paper, a^id came once 
more to his side. She was dumb, she was 
paralysed, but she was steel now and for 
ever to him. Sho defied his ragej she 
smiled at his threats. She could but die i 
once. One blow more, and he could end 
the long dispute. 

But Hwivcn has eyes, and God’s 1 nnds 
slrotch far. Help whs near; a k'-on ear 
might even at tliat Tumuout have distin¬ 
guished the ring of approaching hoofs. 
That terrible day of her capture, Mr. Farrer 
had driven hard to lamdon, winged by 
auger and pity, and had instantly made ap¬ 
plication to the Court of King’s Bench, in 
order to efi'ect a rescue. On Monday, No¬ 
vember the 13th, two of Lord Mansfield’s 
trustiest tipslafi's liad posted off to tho north. 
The coMStaVjles w-c-ro already scouring the 
country between Strcatlam Oa^stlQ and .Dar¬ 
lington. Ijowos was seen i-iding with his wife ‘ 
from that cottage at daybreak, flying with 
her over hedges and ploughed fields, going 
lie scarcely knew wliithor, till in the final 
paroxysms of rage and despair, ho would 
crush her dead under his feet. Labourers 
at work spied the 

a pistol to frigliton him o0'. Just at that 
moment a constable in pursuit ran in, and, 
with a heavy lioclgo-stake, beat Bowes off 
his horse. The countess, seeing her husband 
unable to move, placed herself under the 
protection of the Perseus who had rescued 
her from this monster, whose enchantments 
had at last come to an end, and, with a par¬ 
donable exultation, bidding him farewell and 
reform, escorted by the delighted country- 
men, sho left the wretch soaked in his own 
blood, riding fast and gaily southwards on 
the first stage for London, foee and once 
more happy. 

• On the 22nd, she appeared in the Court • 
of King’s Bentdi, and Mr. Law, isrer counsel, 
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' moved “that ahe might exhibit articles 
of the peace against her husband, A. B. 
Bowes.” These articles were ^ead and 
signed, and an attachment immediately 
granted against the cowrardly and defeated 
malefactor. On the 27th, Bowes was pro¬ 
duced in court; he looked squalid and 
emaciated, and was with'difficnlty kept from 
fainting. He wore a soiled, drab great-coat, 
and a red silk handkerchief bandaged his 
mischief-working head. In the end the 
punishment fell on him heavy and swift, 
but not as deadly as the guillotine axe. He 
I was fined threehuudred pounds, impiisoued 
! for three years in the King’s Bench, be- 
1 ing at the end of that time ordered to find 
j security for foui'teon years, himself in ton 
j thousand pounds, and two sureties in five 
I thousand pounds each. Lucasj the con- 
j stable, was fined thirty pounds, with three 
years’ imprisonment in Newgate, and the 
other four accomplices also received their 
justly-earned stripes. The countess, as 
might have been expected, very soon ob¬ 
tained a divorce. 

The only revenge the countess took on 
the torturer of her life was to write an 
j epitaph on him, bitter enough, but hardly 
equal to those lines which Arbuthnot burnt 
in upon the gravestone of the infamous 
(lolonel Charteris; these she sent to the 
wounded man groaning and cursing in the 
purgatory of the King’s Bench. The epitaph 
began: 

< * HBBB BBSTa • 

Who never rested hefore, 

The must ambitious of men, 

For hf nought not virtue, wisdom, nor 
Soience, yet rose by deep hypocrisy, 

By the folly of some, 
llie vice of others, 

To honours which Nature had forbade, 

And riches he wanted taste to enjoy. 

He was the enemy of mankind; 

Deceitful to his friends, 

I CnBraleful to his benefactors, 

I Cringing to bis superiors, 

j And tyrannical tc his dependants. 

! . 

He rdBe by mean arts 
To unmerited honours. 

Which expire before himself. 

. Passenger ! examine thy heart 
If in aught thou rcsemblest him. 

And if thou dost, 

Read, tremble, and reform! 

So shall he who living 
. Was the pest of society. 

When dead he, against his will. 

Once useful to mankind. 

Some villains ore reserved for future 
punishment. Tbis man at least suffered in 
this world,, T'or two-and-twenty years 
Bowes mouldoi'ed away in prison, growing 


^ily more and more mean, hypooritacaJ, an,d 
viperish. At first he flaunted in the state 
rooms of the King’s Bench, then he was shut 
within the walls ; for the last twelve years 
he lodged within tbe rules in obscure lodg¬ 
ings in St. George’s Fields. His great pas¬ 
sion was to become acquainted with all pri¬ 
soners of rank, but many of these repelled his 
fiilsome advances. His humour was of a 
cruel and brutal kind, and consisted gene¬ 
rally in rmxking his guests drunk by filling 
the kettle with which they made their grog 
with spirits and water. On one occasion he 
intoxicated a sponging visitor, floured his 
face, and filling his boots with water, left 
him at the table with a looking-glass before 
him, and lights burning. Tho sponge is 
not generally of a chivalrous nature, and 
within a fortnight, as Stoney Robinson had 
prophe.sied, the fellow came to dine ag.ain 
with the man who had made a fool of 
him. 

As for Robinson’s lawsuits for the re¬ 
covery of property from the trustees of tho 
Strathmore estate, they were interminable. 
Ho had many schemes to deceive the judges 
and the counsel; he cop.ld feign asthma, 
vomiting or spitting blood, and no one could 
swoon more successfully in court. He 
cheated his sister’s husband, who guaranteed 
him annuities on his promise to leave him his 
Bonwoll estate, and, to crown all that cun¬ 
ning can accomplish, he actually swindled 
and fleeced a long series of London attor¬ 
neys. Each of these acute gentlemen ad¬ 
vanced him money for his lawsuits, fill 
their jnirses one by one ran dry. The force 
of cunning can no further go. 

He even secured another female victim. 
He seduced the daughter of a ruined 
country gentleman, then in the Bench, and 
by her lie liad five children. He kept her 
jealously locked up in solitude from 1787 
till he died in 180U. At last, mean as he 
was, he took to drink. To the end ho kept 
no servants, would not even buy brushes, 
but made his two eldest daughters gather 
up the dirt and dust in their liands. At last 
Satan sent for his useful son. Robinson left 
something to tlie countess’s children; but it 
was only^by tho entreaties of Mr. Silas Foot, 
the surgeon, afid after the tears of his chil¬ 
dren, that he could be induced to leave the 
countess a poor one hundred pounds per 
annum. 

Surely of all the men who have ever per¬ 
secuted and injured women, oven by sword 
or fiamo, there never existed a gre^r tor¬ 
turer of tho heart than this roan, . 'VreU 
did Mr. Howitt close his careful sketch of 
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Stoney Eobinson by Mr. Jesse Foot’s bitter 
line 6£ epitapb, “Me was avillam to the 
backbone.” 


TWO SIDES OF*A STORY. 

OBBTOHEN’B THIED CHAPTEE. HCnv IT ALL 
ENDED. 

The next morning, however, when ready 
to quit my room, I found myself at liberty 
as nsnal. Mimi was unable to leavo her 
bed, and I went straight to my father with¬ 
out waiting to be sent for by liira. I ex¬ 
plained to mm how it was that I liad stayed 
to nurse his wife, and told him that iny 
letter to Ned had loft the house that very 
morning. He heard me with great com¬ 
posure, which surprised mo a good deal. 
I had expected violent reproaches and 
threats, but I met with nothing of the 
kind. He said that the woi’st had now 
come, that I had chosen to obey a scrnple 
of conscience rather than bo true to my 
father, and as the thing wa.s done ho would 
oalmly await the issue. From Edward 
Lance's reply to my letter we should learn 
what he meant to do. Ho con^mended mo 
for staying to attend upon hi.s wife, and 
spoke some feeling words about her, as 
though ho were sorry, and pitied her. I 
went back then to her bedside, .and sat 
down to wait impatiently for a letter from 
Ned. 

Some days passed, during which I felt a 
sore compunction for my conduct towards 
my father, a hatred of myself, and a great 
longing to see Ned in spite of all that 
had passed, and was to come. More days 
went over, and no answer came to that 
letter. More days still; and I began to 
feel a keen, terrible pain, greater than 
anything I had as yet suffered. I had not 
believod that Ned could have been willing* 
to give me up without a regret. I had 
thought to be urged and reproached. I 
had wept over the imagination of Ned’s 
gnef at my loss. Now it was bitter to 
think that he could silently acquiesce in 
all that I had proposed; that ho was so 
occupied in thinking of his inheritance that 
he could not even treat as a matter of im¬ 
portance the sad, sad fai’owoll which 1 had 
sent him as the ending of our engagement. 
I wonder now, as I write, how I could ever 
have so judged him, but my reason was 
weakened, I suppose, by continued torture 
cf mind. I' yearned for even one kii^ii 
wprd of farewell from his hand; and the 
days k^t going and coming, and no lettm* 
ey«r came. 


Weeks passed away. Miai was unable 
to leave her own rooms, and I often met my 
father alone. He was' very gentle with me, 
and repeatedly asked me if I had h^rd 
from Edward jLance. Eveiy day my answer 
was given to him in a fainter voice, and 
with whiter lips. He seemed to pity me, I 
thought; and by-and-bye he quite left pff 
questioning me. 

The summer was coming on. The days 
grew long, and in the warmer weather 
Mimi was able to como down-stairs again, 
and we thought she was getting better. 
My -father was attentive to her, and this 
seemed to surprise and gratify her greatly. 
Friends camo to visit her, for she was a 
favourite with all who knew her. ' We had 
some gay evenings when a few friends met 
at the Sycamores, and we had some music, 
or looked over some rare old drawings 
which Mr. Sutherland had lately bought. 
It would have been a pleasant time if one’s 
heart had not been breaking; but I look 
back on it as part of a frightftil dream. 

It was during this time that I bad a 
proposal of marriage from that agreeable 
Mr. Field whom I have mentioned before. 
He was a wealthy man, and important in 
tho county, and ho asked for what he 
wanted like one who did not expect to bo 
refused. I could have imagined a woman 
very happy as his wife, but as for myself I 
knew that I could not marry any man un¬ 
less he had the heart, and the mind, and 
the features of Edward Lance. My nature 
is not Oho that “ gets over” things; and I 
knew that time would make no change. 
Mr. Field received my firm denial with 
amazement, and, unable to comprehend it, 
went to complain to Mr. Sutherland, whom 
he looked upon as my guardian. 

And now, indeed, there was a not of 
difficulty cast around me. My father was, 
as I had feared he would be, delighted at 
this opening through which he could dis¬ 
pose of me so well, so safely, and for ever. 
Haring many weeks he strove with mo so 
persistently that I thought ho or I must 
die before the struggle would be over. 
But I would not yield; for soul and body 
were yet left to me, though Ned had given 
me up. I propos^ to. my^fathOT that I 
should change my name, and go very far 
away, so that I should not trouble him any 
more. Then I remembered that I had 
already done my worst with Ned, and won¬ 
dered why my father was now bo axixioas 
to get rid of me. I could at all times do 
more than earn bread for myself, and he 
had not always been so Oareml about my 
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The fature solved this riddle, bai at 
(dtat time it poszled me, 

Mr. Field became satisfied t^at I 
was a mad woman,^ and went away mor- 
l^ed tbat be bad ever thonght of such a 
person as a wWe. From that day forth all 
friendship was at an cud between me and 
fiitber. 

Every day I wondered what Ned could 
be doing. Was he spending all these 
months in collecting evidence to prove the 
fraud that liad been practised on him, and 
might not any day’s post bring tidings 
that the law had been set in motion against 
Mr. Sutherland ? I beard nothing of all 
this as the summer days deepened. The 
outer world was a groat silence to me, and 
the only spot of life in tiio universe was 
the Sycamores. Yet the life •that it hold 
was feeble and ghostly at the best. In 
the midst of the sumnicT beauty and 
warmth, Mimi lay dying; creeping every 
day a little nearer to her grave. My father 
seemed ro8tle.ss and troubled, watchful and 
fearful, and never straying far from homo. 

1 scarcely ever saw him, being quite en¬ 
grossed with Mimi. I bad long known 
well that 1 should have to nurse her to the 
end. 

One evening 1. was sitting by her as 
usual; her eyeswt're closed, and J thought 
she wus asleep. Suddenly 1 found lier 
looking at me. 

“ I have a strange idea tnndjling my 
mrad,” she said. “ May 1 speak 

“ Speak at once, Mimi,” 1 sail?. “ No 
matter how strange it is.” 

“When 1 am dead, you must iiof. marry 
Mr. Sutherland.” 

I started, and looked at lier in Eirnazc- 
ment. 

“Not because 1 am jealous,” bIk! added, 
“ but because you would not bo happy.” 

“ Dear Minai,” I said, “ tell me what has 
put such a fantastic notion into yonrhead.” 

“Is it fantastic?” she asked. “Well, 
there is uo strange idea you could imagine 
that has not passc-d through, my mind 
about 'yoa and Mr. Sutherland. They 
have all faded away, except one, that keeps 
its place. I have been thinking that per¬ 
haps ho had asked you to nuxiry him, l)efore 
be knew me, and. that you refused him. 

. And I think that when 1 am dead perhaps 
he will ask you again. And you have 
broken off with your lover, though you 
would not many Mr. Field. And Mr. 
Sutherlaiid is much altered, much im¬ 
proved. And the Sycamoi’es is a pretty 
home.” ^ I 


“ Miou,” I said, “Kstien to m«!” and I 
took her hand and held it, “Yon will 
believe what I say, for I take God to wit¬ 
ness that ! speak only the truth. Your 
husband never h£td at any time the faintest 
wish to marry me. Such a marriage would 
be impossible, oven if you had ceased to 
live. Are you content. ” 

“ Quite content,” she said ; and Iben she 
turned away and went to sleep. For a 
moment I liad felt tempted to toll her the 
whole truth; and I should have done so at 
all risks, if she bad shown any further 
curiosity or uneasiness. But she seemed 
perfectly at peace, and she was very near 
her death, and why trouble her with- a long 
talc of grief and wrong ? 

Some time before this I had begun to 
notice a great change in my father. He 
had not the satisfied calm which I had 
Avondered at for awlu’le, and he had also 
lost th<j fearful, impatient manner, and the 
no’vonsly Avatchful.gleam that had of late 
made one afraid to meet his eye. Ho 
sliowed a tenderness to Mimi that greatly 
soothed her last hours, and I fancied that 
he seemed to shun mo with a kind of 
shame. Whenever X had an errand to him 
1 found him pacing thoughtfully up and 
d(jAvu his library, with bis hands behind 
lii.s back, and bis eyes on the ground, and 
Avilh a new express,sion on bis free, which I 
know not how to describe. Some days 
befow! her desitli, Mimi and be had a long 
Jind iigitiiting conversation. I met him 
consing from her room, looking crashed 
iisid gri(T-stricken, and with traces of tears 
on his face. I tried to oiler liiin comfort, 
but lie put me aside and passed on. A few 
dsiys aficr this Mimi died in my arms. 

Now indeed did my term at the Syca- 
^ore.s seem dr.*vwn out to its vciy end; but 
I could not leave the place, while it held 
Avhat had been Mimi. I did all that was 
needful, and. then I prepared to go away. 

1 wrote to Mrs. Bice to expect me in Lon¬ 
don ; and on a certain evening I went down 
to the study to say good-bye to my father. 

I had not spoken to him since before 
Minii’s death. He bad shut bims^lf up, 
iind I liad not ventured to go near him. 
He was sitting at the table Avith his head 
between his hands, and when ho raised his 
face he looked aged and haggard, feeble 
atid broken-hearted. He looked a poor old 
man, very lonely and afflicte4. I went up 
t® him and stood at his side, and burst 
into tears. 

“Don’t cry,” be said, “don’t foiy. I 
have cost you gidef enough. You are right 
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to go, «fid I will not keep you with mo. 
You are a good woman, Gretohen, and I 
have been a very bad man. Thinga are 
different with me now from what they were 
a few weeks agff. I am'not going to vex 
yon any more. Perliaps, in some days hence, 
yon will have reason to think a little better 
and a little worse of me, than yon have yet 
had reason to do. Good-bye now, child, 
and be as happy as you can.” 

I did not understand him. He put me 
away from him quickly, as if he wanted to 
get rid of mo. i went, weeping, and tra¬ 
velled sadly up-stairs to put on my bonnet 
for my journey. But something rose in my , 
heart laid declared that I must not go. My ' 
father was ill and in trouble, and he needed 
some one to care for him. I put off my' 
bonnet again, and hastened back down the 
stairs to make an appeal to him that he 
would allow himself to be comforted. De¬ 
scending thus, bent ou my errand, I heard j 
a’ commotion in the hall, and saw a knot of 
policemen below at the study - door. 1 
hurried on nnd gained the hall, just as the 
study-door opened: wliich it did befoi’e I 
liad time to ask a question. 3 .-aw my 
rather come out and stand on the threshold, 
and two of the men seize him and put 
handcuffs on. his wrists. It all passed in a 
moment. My father looked dumbly from 
ono face to the other; struggled to spealc, 
moaned, and fell. 

I dew to his sido and pushed away the 
men. They were sorry enough, but said 
they weic forced to do their duty. I was 
crazed with misery, nnd scarce know what 
I said or did, God forgive me. 1 thought 
that Ned had done this thing. 

We carried him to bed, and the doctors 
who had been so fiimiliar to the house of 
late, were now recalled to pass they- 
sentence upon its stricken master. They 
said that Homy Sutherland would never 
spsak again. And he never did. Ho had 
got a fit of apoplexy, and he died the next 
day. 

Never shall 1 forget the utter horror and 
loneliness of the week tliat followed his 
death. I was alone in the vast house, amidst 
tenantloss rooms, with black draped do¬ 
mestics creeping silently about me. I 
seemed to live in a nightmare, from which 
I struggled to waken, even to the hard, 
bitter reality of ipy future daily life. On 
the day. after the funeral the lawyer de¬ 
sired to speak with mo. Poor Mimi had 
left me many of her pretty things that she 
was sb fond of, from her brilliant piece of 
tapestry down to tho diamond buckles of 


her dainty little itfmeB. I learned from 
this lawyer one Bict, made me 

more glad than I had ever thought to be 
again. He told me that Mr. Sutherland’s 
arrest had been made for some fraud of 
which he was said to have been guilty very 
early in his life. And thus I knew timt 
Ned had had no hand in it. 

“ Tho heir has been communicated 
with,” said the lawyer, who probably 
thought I might be ««ger to get possesmon 
I of those articles in the house which now 
belonged to me. “ The heir, Mr. Lafice, 
has been ti*avolling abroad, and our letters 
have scarcely reached him as yet. Till he 
appears of course nothing can be touched.” 

I did not notice that ho called Edward 
tho heir, or I might have asked ttie reaaon 
why. It seemed only natural that people 
should speak of him as master at the Syca¬ 
mores. He had long held this position in 
my mind. I took it for granted tliat Ned 
had already urged his claim, and made 
known his wrong ; but I could not think 
on the matter, still lees could I ask a 
question. 

I got away from the Sycamores ns 
quickly ast I could. Mrs. Hioe was wait¬ 
ing for mo at the London terminus, and 
was very kind and motherly with me, so 
that I am still very grateful to her. She 
had made a neat little sitting-room very 
comfortable for my reception, hut I had 
beem better anywhere else, for it was tho 
same room in which I had been so hapjiy 
long 

Tliero, in Mis. Ilioo’s liands, I was 
attacked by the first real illness I ever had 
in my life. It was a low fever, which kept 
me suffering for many days, and left nic 
weak and helpless as a child. Mrs. Rico ■ 
did not venture to ask a question about 
Ned, though it was evident she was anxious * 
to know why he did not appear. But 
having made a mistake once she was care- 
fnl not to make another. When I was 
able to leave my bed she tucked me up in 
her groat arm-chair by her fireside, and * 
rummaged an antediluvian bookcase for 
literature to amuse me. Sitting Gicre, 
trying to be patient, I felt myself to be tho 
feeblest and loneliest little atom in the. 
worid. 

And having thus arrived at' the lowest 
depths of my sorrow, there burst upon mo 
suddenly tbu groat wondei' and bappiimes 
for which 1 was in no way prepared. Three 
evenings I had spent sitting in Mrs. Bice’s 
arm-chair, and on the fourth I bad got up, , 
and staggered to the table, quite proud 
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t^^ -iwii sfaung enough to pour out a ottp -;^ “fjHere is the sequeV’ ^ . 

m tta. .’But my-pride was prematuna, for ; |Haw<^ thiifl |)a©kot in my hande. 1 
a ittd^n knock at the hall-door made my i it wpnderiiiigj iiKii^ fijnna fii^ 
hftMd shake 80 that I spilled thei tea over letter to jimoli, I have so cwfibeii wlhded, 
the tray, in trying to raise it to my lips. and. next a heap^of othens'TJvitj^ hy; Ned 
13iere was something in the sound that to me. Lastly, there was opisi my 

made my heart beat hard. If it had not fiither, which explained all the'mystery of 
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been Ned’s band that had produced that 
mpse, then it was cruel in Mrs. Rice’s 
lodgers to have learned the trick of his 


knock. But I had* time for no other within the past few weeks,” he said, “and 


thought before Ned was in the room. 
“Gretohen, Gretchon !” he cried, “oh, 


my poor love!” And he took me in his you and Gretchen, but I will no longer 


arms, and moaned over me like a tender¬ 
hearted child over a half-drowned kitten. 
He was frightened at my haggard face, and 
I was almost as frightened at his; for he, 
too, looked as if he had been ill. I. conld 
not remember at the moment what had 
been the barrier between us, rind whether 
I belonged to him or not. Had ho been 
cruel to me, or I had been cruel to him ? 
I only knew the joy of being well loved 
once moi*e. 

But by-and-bye all the story was un¬ 
folded. He had never received that letter, 
the writing of which had cost me so much j 
pain. For a long time my letters to him 
had been short and strange, and suddenly 
they had censed altogether. He had written 


stand between you. I acknowledge the 
fraud which I have practised upon you. 
Come now and take possession of all that 
is lawfully yours. For Gretchen’s sake, I 
believe you will not expose me.” There 
was much more in the letteij, but this was 
the substance of it. It was a strange fact, 
that after having written this letter he had 
made a will in which he left everything to 
E dward Lance. By this, it would appear, 
that he must have had some foreshadowing 
of his own sudden death. Thus, Ned suc¬ 
ceeded quietly as heir, to the property 
which, in justice, ought long since to have 
been liis; and the world knew none of our 
secrets, and never need know them now. * 
And thus all the mystery was cleared 


At last he had said, in making a last appeal, 
that if it could wring no answer me, 
he would believe I had ceased to l^fc him, 
and had resolved to shake him off. Ho 
heard, at the same time, from an acquaint¬ 
ance who had been in Hopshire, that I was 
well, and about to be manied immediately 
to Mr. Field. Unable to believe all this 


of me, and better of me, than you have yet 
had cause to do.” Wo sat in silence, clasp¬ 
ing each other’s hands. 

We live now with our children at the 
Sycamores. Time has worn away all sad 
recollections, and onrs is the happiest home 
in all England. We do not forget our Pan, 
and we often speak together about Mimi. 


without hearing from my lips, he had at "VVe sometimes hear from Kitty. She has 
once set out for Hopshire, determined to married a French count, and leads a very 


see me. Approaching the house, through pleasant life. Our greatest regret is that 
the trees he had espied mo walking on the my poor father did not live long enough 
lawn with Mr. Field. It was on one of to let us know his better self. And we 
those occasions when that gentlemen had thank God for one another, 
used all his eloquence to persuade me to 
alter my decision as to his suit. But the 
picture, as Ned saw it, had been too much 
for his sorely-tried faith. He had turned 
away at once, thankful that he had not 
humbled himself unnecessarily. In another 
week he had been on his way towards 
Rome. Thither, veiy lately, a packet had 
made its way to him. 
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the rest. This last was to Ned, wri^en 
only two days before my father’s death. 
“All my mind seems to have changed 


in proof of this I send you the enclosed. I 
kept hack all these letters. I have divided 


mo very often, imploring me to write, if up. I understood at last the meaning of 
only to explain the meaning of my silence, my father’s words, “ You will think worse 
At last he had said, in makinc a last anneal, of me. and better of me. than vou have vet 
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CASTAWAY. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF “ BLACK 8HEBP,” “ WBBCKBD IS 
POET,” Ac. «C. 

I - 

Pkologue. 

CHAPTEK I. AFTER MESS. 

“ JuST_ fetch my coat out of the com¬ 
mercial-room, Sam, and get my 1 .ggage 
rciidy for the bus—I am going by the 
ei ght-forty-five. ’ ’ 

“Is this yours, Mr, Baines?” said the 
person addressed, the boots of the hotel, 
pointing to a number of queer-looking 
packages wrapped in leather, and secured 
with huge straps and buckles, which were 
lying in the passage of the George Inn at 
Oheeseborough. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Baines; “ you ought 
to know, you have seen them often enough.” 

“Well, do you know,” said tho boots, 
slowly, “ I dare say you may think it odd, 
but there is a good deal of luggage of the 
satae pattern as is brought to this house. 
The fancy line ain’t what it was, Mr. 
Baines.” 

“ You are right, Sam,” said Mr. Baines, 

“it’s overdone, it’s- Hallo! what’s 

that?” he cried, as a roar of laughter rang 
through the house. “ Got a public dinner 
going on, Sam ?” 

“ Ho, not exactly,” Baid Sam. “ Yeo¬ 
manry’s out, and a fine out they are making 
of it. There ie six hundred of them in one 
place and another up and down the town; 
and there has been a review to-day, and 
the officers has been dining here nor¬ 
wards. That was them hallooing just now.” 

“ Yeomanry, eh 1” said Mr. Baines. “ 1 
don’t hold much with yeomanry, Sam j my 
idea is that the proper way to defend this 
country— 

But Mr. Baines was compelled to post¬ 


pone his intention of imparting his notions 
for the national defence, as at that moment 
the omnibus drove np, and seeing in it a 
representative of the rival house of Peto . 
and Wiggins, Mr.. Baines hastened to climb I 
the box with tho view of learning all about 
the intended movements of his brother 
commercial. 

Meanwhile tlio stout major, whose jokes,. | 
principally levelled against himself, had 
evoked the laughter thus commented upon, 
had brought his speech to a humorous 
conclusion, and sat down amidst tho ap¬ 
plause of his comrades. Tho disinclination 
for more oratory, and tho desire to smoke, 
now impelled most of the officers to push 
away tj^ir chairs and adjourn to the 
billiard-iTOom; no one, however, ventured 
to move, until the president, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Goole, a tall, handsome man, wear¬ 
ing the Crimean and Indian medals, had 
risen from his seat, and bidding his brother 
officers good-night, and bowing right and 
left, had left tho room. 

Then all restraint was thrown off, every¬ 
body began talking to everybody else, caps 
and shakoes were hastily donned, and the 
doors being thrown open by the waiters, the 
crowd of young men surged into the pas¬ 
sage, and thence into the billiard-roozu, 
while some, more highly, favoured than the 
rest, sought the snuggei’y behind tho Imr, 
and there entertained themselves with flirt¬ 
ing with the good-looking barmaids. 

Only two men remained in the room 
where the dinner had been held. Both 
were middle-aged, but one had retmnefl 
figure, and a certain unmistakable sol^r- 
like smartness, while tho other, close verg¬ 
ing on corpulency, unbuttoned his jacket 
and flung himself back in hia chair, with 
an air of one accustomed to subordinate 
everything to his sense of personal comfort. 
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His oorapanion watched these proceed- 
iags with a certain amount of cnrk«ity, 
and when they were completed said, witib. a 
laugh; 

“ By Jove, Jack, tliis’ll never do! • If 
yoti go on Uko this you will have to pay 
three hundred pounds for a charger io 
carry you. This all comes of selling out 
early, and going in for domesticity and 
, gentleman-fai'ming.” 

“ Upon my woi’d I believe you are right, 
Cleethorpo. I must ride close upon six¬ 
teen stone now, and it seems to me tliat T 
am putting on flesh ovoiy year. I think 
you are wremg about the selling out though, 
I could not have stood that confounded 
“ stables” much longer’, and as for tin; do¬ 
mesticity, I was meant to be a home bird, 
and not a battered old London rake like 


with perfect manly ease, and walked up lb 
tte far end of the table where he had beeh 
sitting during dinner. 

“ Come to hunt for my cigar-case,” he 
said, as he passed his two brother olficera; 
“ m.usfc have dropped it under tte table. 
Ob, here it is. Not coming to the billiard- 
room, Captain Cleethorpe ? Do comOj 
there is great fun going on; just going to 
get up a pool. Captain Norman, and mast 
have you; capital thing for yon a:^r dinner. 
I’ll be your player and take care you have 
plenty of exorcise in walking alter yottr 
ball.” And before either of tlaem could re¬ 
ply, ho had lauj^ed and quitted the room, 

“ That’s a cheeky youth,” said Captain 
Norman, looking after him, “ cheeky, but 
deuced good-looking. One of the new lot, 
isij’tit? Whicli; not Travers?” 


you." 

" Exactly,” said Captain Cleethorpe, 
lighting a cigar and handing his case to 
his friend; “ exactly; the only wonclor is 
to me that you still remain in this regi¬ 
ment." I 

“ Well, you see, Cleethorpe,” said his 
companion, slowly expelling his smoke, 
“ thoro is nothing that I know of so good 
that you cannot have a little too much of 
,it, and I find that to come down here to 
see you, my old chum of so many years’ 
standing, and to talk with the colonel, wlio 
is a deuced nice gentlemanly fellow and 
a man of the world, and to mix with tliese 
young fellows, who show nu; ||hat the 
present generation is like, does mo good 
by rubbing off the rusl.^-” 

He stopped as the door opened, and a 
young man entered tho room. A man a 
little above tlio middle height, and appa- 


“No,” said Cleethorpe. “Travers is 
tho great hulking fellow that sat withiir 
two of you just now ; this lad’s name is 
Heiiot. His father is an old army mAn, 
now a mnjur-gonoral and a K.O.B., who has 
been out in India all his life, and has just 
retired fi’om the service. Goole is an old 
chum of his, which accounts for the lad 
being with us, though I think I under¬ 
stood ho is going into the regulars.” 

“ The cub is deuced good-looking,” said 
Ca])tnin Noi-man, “ but he’ll want a good 
deal of licking into shape.” 

“ 1 don’t think that," said Captain Olee- 
thorpe; “he is only a boy, yon see, and 
cheeky as most boys are, but Ids manners 
are gcnei’ally pretty enough. The sort of 
boy j think I should be proud of,” said the 
captain, slowly pufling at Lis cigar. “ I 
wonder wbat Sir Geoffry will think of 
him ? The lad hasn’t seen his father, ho 


rontly not more than eighteen yeans of age, tells me, since he Avas a baby.” 
with a small and singulavly woll-shajKjd* “ What was it I heard about this old 

head and handsome regular features. So Heriot?” said Captain Norman; “some- 

handsome was he, with liis dark blue eyes thing, I know; a tremendous martinet, 

and dark chestnut hair, which curled in wasn’t he ? 


! natural and most uimsual ni)}iles over his 
I head, that oven men, who are geuemlly 
accustomed to sgorii any!hiiig like jwrsonal 
beauty in one of their own sex, were fain to 
admit that he was good-looking. Avtists 
found his lips too full, and his forehead a 
little too narrow, but pAicipally admired 
the shape of his head, and the way in which 
it was joined to his tliroat, which they pra- 
’nouno^ classical and .Byi’on-liko, thmrgh 
they complained that the-delicate tints of 
his eomplexion were too essentially feminincj 
There was, however, nothing effeminate 
in tho young man’s manner. He strode 
into the room without swagger indeed, but 


“ Yes,” said Cleethorpe ; “ when I saw 
him out in India ho was a strict disciplina¬ 
rian and a first-class soldier. Kimandine 
Hej’iot they used to call him out there, from 
some wonderful exploit of his in either 
attkeking or holding—I forget which— 
some pass during the Sikh war. But 
Goole, who, as I say, knows Mm veiy well, 
was telling me some other things about 
him the other day. It appears when be 
was last at liome he mamed a goodish- 
looking woman with money and position, 
and that sort of thing, and everybody 
thought he would go on the retired .list; 
bui he didn’t. After some little time he 
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out tw'India again, leaTing her behind 
i»CTn, and and this hoy Eyed together 
till she died, abont ten years ago, and since 
then he has been educated in Franco. 
That’ff what doofe told me.” 

“ DeviKsk interesting story,” said Cap- 
tain Noman, who was very nearly asleep, 
and roused himself with a start. “Now 
let’s go and have a pool.” And he pushed 
aside his chair, and stretched himself as he 
rose. 

“All right,” said Captain Cleethorpe, 
rising at the same time; and the two 
officers walked off together. 

CHAI-TEB II. IN THE BILLUKD-ROOM. 

“Nice atmosphere this,” said Captain 
Cleethorpe to his companion, as lio opened 
tlie door of the billiard-room, and walked 
into a perfect Taponr-bath of tobacco 
smoke, 

“Yes,” said Captain Norman, waving 
his hand to and fro before him, in the vain 
attempt to clear sonic of the smoke away ; 
“rather glad I am not going home to-night 
—^it clings abont you so confoundeuiy, and 
Ilf. smell of stale smoke is the only ono 
thing that Mrs. Norman makes a row abont. 
She don’t mind it fresh, but hates it when 
it is stale.” 

“Ah !” said Cloethorpo, “then it won’t 
do for you ever to bring her to see me at 
the Bungalow; our jitu-son’s wife tells me 
my place smells just like the inside of a 
pipe, and she ought to know, for the padre 
can never jmt his sermon together on a 
Saturday without his meerschaum in his 
moutii. It’s clearing off now a bit, or we 
are getting accustomed to it. Let us sec 
who are here.” 

The billiard-room at tho George was a 
very large one, containing two tables—ono 
at either end, and iiankod all round the 
wall by stout horse-hair scats. Billiapds 
were an institution in Cheesoborongh; the 
town had produced one of tho most cele¬ 
brated professional players; and no matter 
what might be the season of tlm year, tho 
vmm at the George was always well filled. 
The town itself was split into two political 
parties, hating each other with rmdying 
animosity, and keeping up their antsu 
gonism not merely at election times, or 
other periods of political excitement, but 
throughout the whole year. Each party 
had its head-quarters; the Liberals at the 
Gteorge and the Conservatives at the Royal, 
and all banquets, balls, fane^ fai^ and 
pubfe meeftiag* of any kind in which the 


. leaders of either par^ tyere iuterested, took 
place at one or other df their respective 
houses. 

A Liberal elector of Cheeseborough 
would as soon have thought of smacking 
his bps over a glass of senna prepared for 
him by Mr. Tofts, the chemist, as of whet¬ 
ting his appetite with sherry and bitters 
at the Royal. A Conservative, if he Could 
have imagined himself ordering such a 
draught, would not have been snrpris^ed to 
find death in the soda-and-brandy mixed 
for him by the barmaid at the Geot^. 
But there was no bilhard-robm at ‘0id 
Royal, and as the game of billiards was a 
necessity both for Conservatives and Libe¬ 
rals, the billiard-room at tbo George was 
looked upon as a kind of neutral ground 
where they might meet together in friendly 
union, and whore any reference to politics 
was rigidly tabooed. As happens not un- 
frequently, some of tho keenest local 
politicians were the most energetic sup¬ 
porters of' tile game, and it was to their 
credit that they met night after night, 
without ever permitting themselves even a 
reference to the subjects, which they dis¬ 
cussed so aci'imoniously at all other times 
and places. 

On the evening in question tho hilHard- 
room was even more full than usual; both 
tables were occupied, the ono with a game 
of pool, in which most of tho officers, and 
some of the visitors who had been present 
at the sfficers’ mess, were engaged, the 
other by a match keenly contested by four 
of the best players amongst the towns¬ 
people. All along tho seats ranged round 
the wall were men in various lounging at¬ 
titudes, watching the play, and discussing 
the merits of the players with perfect free- 
siom, or talking over various occurrences 
of that day’s review, at which most of then! 
had been present. 

“ Goole’s not hei'e, I suppose P” said 
Norman, as they seated themselves at the 
upper end of the i-oom ; “ at least I have 
not come across him yet.” 

“No,” said Cleethorpe; “ be cleared off 
for home at once; this sort of thing won’t 
do for him.” 

“ Don’t ho like tobacco smoke P” 

“ Oh, it isn’t that a bit—^like most old 
Indians, he’s seldom without a cheroot in 
his mouth—-but the fact is, Goole is a very 
strict disciplinarian, and, having passeki 
the greater part of his life in the oqmmahd 
of aggers and natives, he finds it difficult 
to understand this kind of material,” said 
Cleethorpe, motioning with his dgar to 
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ittemQi of the yeoinaHrj who were standing 
at the Airther table. 

** I&’b like your old friend Heriot, t^at 
yon were speaking of—a bit of a maxii- 
net?” 

“ Well, yes,” said »Cleethorpe. “ He 
doesn’t seem to understand that this is a 
quasi-volunteer s(*rvice, and that these men, 
who give up a certain amount of their time 
and money—though I allow it is to them 
amusement—are not to be treated as mere 
privates in the Line. . For instanee, Goole 
would think it quite derogatory to sit in 
this room while men in the regiment were 
BO far forgetting the respect due to him as 
to play billiards in his august presence.” 

” Perhaps the major thinks so too ?” 
said Norman ; “ as he has taken himself off, 
and you arc the senior officer left to us.” 

” The major has taken himself off be¬ 
cause he has discussed one bottle of sherry 
and two bottles of claret, and makes it a 
ml« never to take spirits after good wine,” 
said Cleethorpe ; “ and, moreover, I do not 
intend my dignity as senior officer to pre¬ 
vent my enjoying myself. What do you 
say; shall we join the next pool ?” 

” No,” said Norman, lazily. “ I am tired 
after all that bumping about this morning; 
besides those young fellows make such a 
tremendous row. Let’s talk to some of 
these yokels.” 

” Well, Mr. Mai’tin,” said he, turning to 
a stout man in a suit of dark grey, who 
was sitting next him; “ were you at the 
review to-day ?” 

“ I were, indeed, captain, and a main fine 
sight it was.” 

“ How did you think your boy Tom 
looked, Martin ?” asked Captain Clec- 
thorpe. “I told you the riding-master 
would make something of that seat of his.”< 

“ Well, sir,” said farmer Martin, “ may 
bo ’tis right, in the military fashion to hold 
your heels down and turn your toes out, as 
if you were at dancing-school, and to jolt 
about in your saddle like one sack of flour 
in a large waggon"; but that wouldn’t do 
for cross-country work, captain; you must 
shorten your stirrup-leathers there.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Cleethorpe, nodding. 
“ By the way, didn’t you say yon wanted 
to sj}»k to mo this evening, Martin ?” 

•” Yes,'»Efl5^’ '«id the old man, dropping 
his voice, and ed^i%up^ confidentially to¬ 
wards Captain Cleethorpb.. “ It’s about 
Mr. Travers, sir; that tall g^tleman with 
the cue jn'his hand now.” \ 

“ I Don’t point; he's Rooking at 
you,” Cleethorpe. V 


. ‘‘No ofitenee, sir,” «iid Martin.' “But 
ibis Muster Travers, Tom’s in his trcksp, 
sir, and he du worry Tom's life out.” 

“ Stop, stop, Martin, I cannot hear^this,” 
said Captain Cleethoi^e,, hurrie<By’; “I 
cannot listen to complaint* of this &ad, at 
all events at such a time, and in such a 
place. If you have anything to complain 
of, or rather if your son has anything to 
complain of against Mr. Travers, he must 
bring it forward in a proper manner before 
the colonel. Did you hear that ?” Con¬ 
tinued Cleethoi'pe, turning to his friend. 
“ Not a very popular youth is Mr. Travers, 
I suspect.” 

“ Ill-conditioned brute,” said Captain 
Norman; ” quarrelsome, cantankerous, low¬ 
bred lout; a complete specimen of what 
these young fellows call in their modem 
slang ‘ bad form.’ ” 

” He must be a singularly bad lot,” said 
Cleethorpe, “ for he even managed to-day to 
have a row with the major, which I should 
have thought an impossibility. Hallo 1 
what’s that ?” He pointed as he spoke to 
tho other end of the room, where a little 
knot of men were gathered together. 

Above the htun arising rouiid them, a 
thick voice was heard saying, in coarse, 
common tones, ” Can’t you stand still ? 
Always jumping about in that infernal 
French fashion, like a dancing-master! 
That’s the second time you have spoiled 
my stroke!” 

“That’s that brute Travers, by the 
voice,” said Norman, raising himself up on 
his elbow, the better to look at the group. 
“ Whom is ho speaking to in that charm¬ 
ing, gentlemanly manner P” 

“ I cannot see clearly, but to Heriot, I 
should fancy, by that graceful allusion to 
the boy’s French bringing up. Yes, it is. 
I hear Heriot’s shrill voice in reply, and 
the strong foreign accent which always 
crops up when he’s excited.” 

“ That Travers is just the sort of Mlow 
who would bully and swagger whore he 
thought he could do so unchecked.” ' 

“ He had better not try on such practices 
with Heriot,” said Cleethorpe. ”Th«fc 
young man has, I fancy, a spirit of his 
own. At all events, if he takes after his 
father, he would be one' of the last to stand, 
any- - By Jove, they ore at'it 

As he spoke, the little knot of meo had 
formed again in the same plaoe^ and again 
Travers’s voice was heard above the othOrs, 
crying out, this time in louder and 
passionate aoeents, “.Ke^ back, Air, wiB 
you ? You have spoiled my stroke agsou. 
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“I did»*is;’-f in Heriofc’s shrill accents. 

..nToa^-did,’*'' '■; 

; “ Toa^re a Kar!” 

> And iran^ediately on the nttorance of the 
’words, there followed a dull heavy sound 
like a thud. , 

Travers had hit out, and caught Heriot 
■on the cheek. Then with something that 
was more of a scream than an ordinary ex¬ 
clamation, Heriot was rushing in upon his 
adversary, when the bystanders laid hold 
cf him, and Captain Cleothorpe rushing up, 
pushed his way through the crowd, and 
taking the lad by the arm, cried out, “ Mr. 
Heriot, what is tho meaning of all this ?” 

The boy, who was trembling with ex¬ 
citement from head to foot, stared at him 
vacantly for a moment, then said, incohe¬ 
rently, “He—I——” and then, to Clec- 
fhorpe’s intense dismay, burst into a flood 
cf passionate tears. 

CHAPTER HI. SITTING IN JUDGMENT. 

Every morning at six o’clock, the bell 
in the turret of the stables atfoched to 
Tjacklands, the pretty villa in iho luiigh- 
boui’hood of Cheeseborough, where Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Goole resides, is rung for 
full five minutes, its slirill notes warning 
all those who hear it, and who are in the 
colonel’s employ, that for them the new 
day has begun, and that they may at any 
time expect a visit from their master. 

Mr. Boulgcr, who lives at Valparaiso 
Villa, tho property adjoining Laeklands, 
and who made his money as a shippkig 
agent at Birkenhead, objects very strongly 
to this bell, as do other residents in the 
neighbourhood. Colonel Goole receives 
their protests, whidh are sometimes made 
verbally, sometimes in writing, very politely, 
and in reply informs them, in a gentleman¬ 
like manner, and well-chosen terms, that 
, he finds it neoessaiy to make some such 
public announcement to the people em¬ 
ployed by him, and that as an old Indian 
effioerj accustomed to early ri.sing, ho con¬ 
siders the time he has fixed upon as tho 
Vetry latest at which work ought to bo com¬ 
menced. He himself, he avers, is always 
cut of bed an hour before that time; and 
he might .have added, is generally on the 
«pot to see that the w’arning of the bell is 
i^ proper attention. . 

This aiorning, for instance, he has been 
trough the‘Stables, and looked over the 
ejaeupant ef reach of his four stalls, has 
t»lfe!0d *vith the gardener about the coming 


etopf‘ftpdv doHsolted the shepherd as 
to the chances of fine weather ; and now, 
just as the'cjiook lB etHkmg sevens is'strid¬ 
ing about with a spud ip his hand, devising 
certain alterations in the little slips of 
garden specially set abide for the behoof of 
his children. 

The sunlight is even now sufficiently 
strong to dazzle his eyes as he looks' up 
from the ground which he has been mark- 
ing out, and he is compelled to shade them 
with his hand before be can make out tho 
figure of a man, mounted on horseback, 
slowly approaching up the valley. Colonel 
Goole’s eyesight had stood him in good 
stead on many occasions in India, and is 
good still. “ Oleetborpe,” he says to him¬ 
self, after his survey; “ Cleothorpe, on that 
leggy mare which ha tried to make a 
charger of, but which bp is quite wise in 
keeping for a hack. What can bring him 
bore so early this morning ? Ho’s nqt a 
man to come out merely for tho sake «f a 
ride, or for breakfast; there must bo some¬ 
thing the matter in the regiment, I expect.”- 
And witliont relinquishing his hold of tho 
spud, Colonel Goolo started off’ down tho 
hill to meet his bicthcr officer. 

The colonel’s apprehensions were by no 
means set at rest by tho captain’s manner 
or appearance. Both, however, were prac¬ 
tical men, unaccustomed to boat about the 
bush, or to attempt to mystify each other, 
and they came to thejjoint at once. 

Good morning, Oleethorpe,” said the 
colonel, when ho was within earshot of his 
friend; “ what brings you out hei’e so early 
this morning; something lias happened, I 
suppose ?” ' 

“You’re right, sir,” said Captain Olee¬ 
thorpe, returning his salute, “ something 
has happened.” 

“ Unpleasant ?” 

“ Very unpleasant!” 

“1 thought so,” said tho colonel, who 
had paused until his friend joined him, and 
who now turned round and walked by tho 
horse’s side; “please state shortly what 
it is.” 

“A row in the billiard-room of tho 
George, last night.” 

• The colonel’s face darkened at these 
words, and he muttered, “ Creditable that, 
by Jove! Any civilian mixed up in it ?” 

“ No, sir; tho quarrel was between Mr. 
Travers and Mp. Heriot.” ' 

“ George Heriot P” replied,, tlie colonel, 
quickly; then shaking bis head,- “I’m sorry 
for that. Go on.” 

“ Mr. Travers sovei’al times accused Mr. 
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Hwiot of nodnly pressing upon him, aztd 
spoiling his stroke in the game that was 
being played. At length, in the most 
marked and • offensive manner, he aoonsed 
!Mr. Heriot of having pushed his arm.” ■ 

“ Well, Oleethorpe, well ?” 

“I regret to say, sir, that npon this 
provocation Mr. Heriot gave Mr. Travers 
the lie, and that then Mr. Travers struck 
Mr. Heriot a blow.” 

“ A blow ! stiTick George a blow ?” said 
the colonel, stopping short, and looking np 
in horror at his friend. “ By Jove, Clee- 
thorpo, !• am not a rich man, but I would 
have given five hundred pounds sooner 
than this should have happened. Who 
were pres^ait at this scone ?” 

“ Many, sir.; quite a crowd. Captain 
ISTormau and I, some dozen of the regi¬ 
ment, and several townspeople. One of the 
waiters and tlie marker were in the room, 
too, at tlic time; in fact, as you will see 
fro|ai the sequel, it is impossible to hush the 
matter up.” 

“Sequel! What, have you more to tell 
me ?” ■ 

“ I have, indeed, and the worst part of it.” 

“ By Jove, Cleethorpc,” said the colonel, 
who had fallen intf) deep thought, “ Lord 
Okehanipton will bo furious wlien be boars 
of this ; and if tlioro’s a nicoting between 
these young men-” 

“ You may sp.'ire yourself the tiraiblo of 
calculating the consequences of .such a re¬ 
sult, Colonel Goolo; there will be no meet¬ 
ing.” 

“No meeting; that’s by yonr manage¬ 
ment then, Oleethorpe,” saiil the colouti], 
laying his hand on the captain’s arm; 
“ mutu.'il 1 ‘etractations and apologies, eh ? 
Cleverly managed, my friend.” 

“ I don’t deserve your compliment, and, 
I regret that you liavc quite misa})pre- 
hended the state of affairs. Mr. Travers 
distinctly refuses to retract anything that 
ho has said, or to apologise for the blow 
given to Mr. Heriot.” 

“The deuce ho does !” said the colonel, 
anxiously. “Well, then, Clcetliorpe, the 
days of duelling are over, and rightly, te>o, 

I suppose, but—^but a blow is a deuced 
awkward thing; George Heriot can’t sit 
down under that; must have him out, 
si?, ho mxist have him out!” 

“ That ooui’so has already l>een suggested 
to Mr. Heriot,” said Captain Cleethorpc; 

not by me, I am too old to be mixed up 
iu 'Buch mft’itersi, but by some gentlemen 
itvoro of his own standing in the regiment; 
but Mr. Herkjt won’t fight.” 


, “ What!” cried the colonel, so te»d^ 
and suddenly, as*to frighten Oleethorpo'fl 
horse; “ won’t f ” ' - 

* “He declmos to ask Mir. Travers for 
satisfisiction for the insult passed upon him. 
The young man is a ikvotmtoin the regi¬ 
ment, and his comrades hesitated before 
accepting his reply. It was pointed out to 
him that tihe insult offered to him was the 
grossest which could ho passed upon any 
gentleman, and one which it was irapossiblo 
for him to bear, and remain in the society 
of gentlemen. Mr. Heriot did dot attempt 
to argue the point, he simply declined to 
send a challenge.” 

“ But didn’t he give any reason for this 
extraordinary conduct ?” 

“ Not tlie least in the world. He said ho 
had a reason which satisfied himself, but 
! which ho could not explain.” 

“ This is very bad, Oleethorpe.” 

“ Very bad indeed, colonel. As I have 
told you, I thought it better to keep clear 
of the affair last night, but this morning I 
went to the young man’s room—I knew 
something of his father in India, as I told 
you—and tried to represent to him the 
position in which he had placed himself. It 
was of no use. He still refuses to take 
proper notice of Mr. Travers’s blow,” 

“ Ho mtt.st go, Cleethorpc,” said the 
colonel, looking up at him. 

“ Not a doubt of that, colonel. The 
prestige of the regiment would bo ruined 
if bo were suffered to ramain. Two or 
three men expressed that opinion to me 
last night, amongst thorn Norman, who is 
quiet and sensible, and by no means hot¬ 
headed. Indeed, I fi)al it myself.” 

“ So do I,” said Colonel Goole, quietly. 
“You mentioned bis father just now; I 
don’t know liow I shall be able to break it 
to Sir Gooffry, and he intended to make a 
soldier of the lad.”. 

“ All!” said Captain Cleetborpe, patting 
his horse’s neck, “ it was only last evening 
that I was half inclined to deplore my 
bachelor state, and to yrish that I had a 
boy like his, but now I cannot be too 
thankful for the immense amount of anxiety 
and possible miseiy that I have been 
spared.” 

“ You’re right. God help poor Sir 
Ghjoffry! He will suffer frigljjtfully. I 
must write to him of comrse, and to Iiord 
Okobampton, and that will be a very plea¬ 
sant business for me, by the way, for ft was 
principally on my-representation that Oke- 
hampton gave the boy hjs commisisioau 
However, we will go in and get our break- 
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£Mii> now, and nfienrerds 1 will write. the 
letierei. and jon.^BhBll take them in with 
Bfiod de^atoh them. . BMud lines for 
Memtr^lciwbt&il hard lines for a man at 
of m honourable career to find 
his hbpes blighted and his name slurred, 
and- ^at no fault of his own. By the 
way, does the young man know that he 
must go ? Ha had better apply for leave 
until 3x6 matter can be formally arranged.” 
. “ I settled tlmt' with him this morning, 
and am the bearer of his application. He 
knows, too, that he must give up all chance 
of entering the army.” 

“How does he behave about that?” 

“Very quietly, and not without a certain 
amount of dignity. In spite of aft that 
has happened, there is something abont 
the yonng man’s manner which one could 
never find in a coward. If one could only 
know his reason for this conduct!” 

“ That you say he distinctly lefuses to 
give ?” said the colonel. 

“ Most decidedly.” 

“ Then,” said the colonel, shrugging his 
shoulders, “we qan only act on what is 
brought before us.” 

“ 1 suppose so,” said Captain Cloetlxorpe, 
repeating the shi'ng, and turning liis horsii’s 
licud in the direction of the st!iblc.s, while 
the colonel moved towards the honfse. 

Their talk at breakfast was about other 
matters, and when the meal was finished, 
they adjourned to the little study, and there 
after much cogitation and many alteiutions, 
their joint labours produced the following 
letter: 

Cheeseborough, May 18, 1868. 

My dear Heeiot, —I much regrc't to be 
compelled to announce to you some ill 
news, whieb I fear will affect yon vciy 
deeply. Like most old soldiers, I am not 
a very good hand with the pen, but you 
will understand that it is not for any want 
of sympathy that I oOme at once to the 
point, and tell you that year son must 
send in his resignation of the commis¬ 
sion which he holds in the Cheddar Yeo¬ 
manry. It appears that last night he and 
another subaltern, a Mr. Travers, came to 
high words in a MUiard-room in this town. 
Your son gave Mr. Travers the lie, and 
Travers retorted by a blow. I need not 
point out to yon that after this, more espe¬ 
cially as the affair took place in public, and 
in the presence of several of the towns- 
iMop|e, there was but one course to pursue, 
^at course, however, Mr. Horiot, although 
it has been pkdnly pointed out to him, de- 
diaea to tfwe^ and is content, as it seemS', 


to sit down patieBt^ under the insult that 
he has received. Of oourso his-oontinuance 
in the regiment under these oirbumstances 
is impossible; fellowship 

with his brother officOiw; or r^eot fiPOm the • 
men, would be at ftsx end, 

I cannot tell you^my dearHeriot, knqjv- 
ing as I do your acute sense of honour, how 
deeply I sympathise with you under these 
unhappy circumstances; more especially 
as I am sure if Goorge had only done what 
might have been expected of him, i^he 
mo.tfev could have been easily arranged. 
This Mr. Travel’s with whom he quarrelled 
is an underbred bully, and from what I 
have heard from Captain Cleethorpe, who 
was present at the row, and whom I think 
you know, I could easily have prevented 
mattoi’S from going to extremities. George's 
refusal to notice the insxilt has, however, 
completely taken the mattm: out of my 
hands. ‘He says he has a reason for his 
conduct which is quite sufficient for him¬ 
self, but declines to impart it to any of ns. 
Ho is prepared to send in his resignation, 
and I have no option but to advi.se its 
acceptanc(>./ I write to Lord Okehampton 
accordingly by this post. Again assuring 
you of my deep regret, 

I am, my dear Heriotj sincerely yours, 
Markham Goode. 

“ There,” .said Colonel Goolo, folding up 
the letter, “ this affair will either break 
the old man’s heart, or cause him to break- 
his .son’s spirit.” 

“ Do yon think so ?” said Captain Clee- | 
thoipe, doubtfully; “for my part, I look upon 
the first process as difficult, the last as im¬ 
possible,” 


HANDWRITING. 

Op course /nwid-writing is meant. Where 
a man has the exceptional capability of 
writing witli bis toes, he must be placed in 
a separate list. That there have been such 
men, appears to be suffioiently established. 
For instance, in the library belonging to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral are two or three 
manuscript lines, purporting to be written 
by Roger Clarke with his foot, iii 
In a manuscript of 1659, preserved in the 
British Museum, there is a written note to 
this effect: 

Wretyn t)y mo Xtoplws: Wells 
'w‘‘my; foot £ notbyag els’. 

And one Caasar Deoornet, who died at 
Lille in 1856, had the power of writing 
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^:w!;e|l jwitih a foot wbicli was provided witjk 
only four toes. 

One’s bandwriting is interesting for this 
<apiong other reasons: that many persons 
• ieliove in the possibility of judging the 
mental character of a man from bis calli¬ 
graphy. It was Shenstbno, if we remember 
ri^rtly, who said, “ Show me a man’s 
handwriting, and I will tell you his cha¬ 
racter.” Cibber, in his life of. Andrew 
Marvell, says : “ The person whom he ad¬ 
dressed was an abbot [abbei ?] famous for 
entering into the qualities of those whom I 
he had never seen, and prognosticating 
their good or bad fortune, from an inspec¬ 
tion of their handwriting.” William von 
Humboldt once said: “ The handwriting 
always retains something characteristic of 
a man; but that of Goethe (who wrote a 
large flowing hand) was, I must confess, 
not one that could show his individuality. 
Schiller wrote, according to my judgment, 
a much more self-showing hand, peculiar 
to him.” Wo can all of us say, each for 
himself, .what kind' of answer experience 
gives to this problem. Wo know hamm- 
scaruni men whoso handwriting is small, 
neat, and .careful; and slow, cautious, 
methodical men W’ho write a large, bold, 
flowing hand. Ladies can hardly have any 
characteristic in this particular : seeing that 
the fashionable angular hand is pretty much 
alike in all. 

Whether or not wo can really dotormitie 
a man’s character by his handwriting, we 
can most certainly identify him by its 
means to a large degree. Not knowing .a 
particular person, wc may be able or unable 
to judge what sort of man ho is by looking 
ai his handwriting; but knowing both him 
and his writing, wo have a much better 
chance of determining whether a certain , 
letter or document may safely bo attributed 
to him; or, not knowiiig him at all, we 
may judge whether two pieces of writing 
are' by the sumo hand. Of course, the 
standard of comparisson hero is, good compo¬ 
sition expressed in perfect calligraphy; the 
greater the departure from this standard, 
the more chance, there is of identifying 
the writer, seeing that the departure may 
be made in an almost infinite number of 
w'ays. Good handwriting is not so much 
attended to now as in past day.s. The old 
writihg-mastefs took so much pride iu their 
work as to claim for it a rank among the 
fine arts. What they could do in this way 
may bo seen in the title-pages of costly 
books; a writing-master, or professed pen¬ 
man, wrote out the whole title-page in full 


Bite, And a cqpjWrrplate engraver then. 

p^quoed it.; They prided themselves. 

oh the power of wnting a great mass of 
words within a small:, compass. Peter 
.^ales, a famous penman in the .time of 
Queen Elizabeth, wrote within the eompass 
of a silver penny (in Latin) the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, 
a prayer for the queen, his posy, bis name, 
the day of the month, the year of our Lord, 
and the year of the queen’s reign; he in¬ 
serted it, covered with crystal, in a gold 
ring, which Elizabeth wore on her finger; 
and he also presented a magnifying glass 
•wherewith to road the tiny writing. Of 
the writing-masters, down to the end of 
the last century, some affected the cla.ssical 
or severe style, some the ornate or flowing, 
but all alike claimed to bo artists; and one 
is said to have died of vexation, because the 
Royal Academicians would not make him 
one of their number. 

Of course the most direct departure from 
good penmanship is an intentional produc¬ 
tion of bad; and this taste has at certain 
times boon in fashion. Hamlet, as we 
know, says: 

Some did hold it, as out statists do, 

A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 

How to forget that learninjr. 

The Humorist, in 1724, gave (with plenty 
of initial capitals) the following bit of 
satire: “ The Badndba of the Hand put me 
in Doubt at first, whether the Letter came 
from a Man of Wit or a Man of Quality.” 
It is certain that, during a long period in 
tlio last century, good penmanship was 
regarded as vulgar and underbred. 

Watch narrowly the habits of persons 
whom you know,' in regard to peculiarities 
of calligraphy, and yon will acquire much 
more power of identification than might at 
first appear attainable. The wits of the 
last century used to say that Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, carried her pennriousness 
to such a dcgi’ee as to dispense with dotting 
her i’s and crossing her t’s, in order to save 
ink; hut this smart bit of scandal comes 
to nothing when tested by the ffict that 
such omissions are frequent in letter-writ¬ 
ing, as a result of sheer carelesshess. 
Making one sheet of paper serve for two, 
by crossing the writing up and down as 
well as from loft to right, is often adopted 
in women’s gossiping notes, though Jess 
frequently by 'inen. It no doubt had itb 
origin rin the days when the posta^ of 
letters was charged per sheet instead, of by 
w'eight, and w'as costly undot any citbnih- 
stances, especially for long distences; but 
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why fee plan ifebnld be adopted now that 
postage is so low and paper so cheap; those 
ihttSt explain who indulge in it; at any 
ittfe^'Snoh ^' habit might tend to identify 
fee “^Iter 0f ajparticrilar letter. The same 
may be said of the use of the P.S. Jokes 
and skits without number have been 
pointed at fair letter-writers for their pro- 
' fuse use of postscripts; and theories hare 
been advanced for explaining how it is 
that the most important part of a lady’s 
letter often comes when the letter itself 
has been finished and signed with her 
name; but whatever fanciral explanations 
we may adopt, certain it is that some per¬ 
sons are more pi’ono than others to this 
habit. Again ; if one .writer be more heed¬ 
less than another, the fact is likely to show 
itself in omitted letters, or letters shaped 
like numerals—vices dne to in.attention, and 
not to real ignorance. Hence the well- 
known story of a merchant who bought 
up and transmitted no loss than a ton of 
capers; having been misled by the careless 
wajf in wliich the woi’d copper had been 
written by his correspondent. And hence 
the less known story, told in the Vemey 
P.4,pers, of a London inercliant, who wrote 
to his agent abroad to send him 2 or 3 apes; 
the r was omitted, the o was made nearly 
as large as the numerals, and the quantity 
looked very much like 203 ; the agent wrote 
back to say that, in obedience to the com¬ 
mission, he had transmitted fourscore apes, 
and would send tho rest by next ship. In 

f woportion as a writer is liable to perpetrate 
ittfe gaucherics of this kind, so will they 
for-m one among many means of guessing 
whether a particular letter is written by 
him. Another test is, a want of attention 
to syntax in composition; tho spelling 
and the grammar may be correct, but tho 
arrangement of tho phrases and clauses 
into a sentence may be wi’ong; and tho 
sense may either become nonsense, or be 
made obscure. The pronouns his, her, its, 
and their, are awkward tools to use, unless 
some circumspection he employed. A 
farmer, for instance, wrote to say that he 
and his neighbours were at a certain fair; 
and he added: “ We had a splendid show 
of homed cattle. They were sorry yon were 
not amonget them.” 

The experts or decipherers are con¬ 
stantly on the watch for these and other 
peculiarities ; and tho results are *so™c- 
tiptes very strilring. One of the most ro- 
maf i»rble attempts ever made to pin a man 
down by means of his handwriting, is ip 
eonnexion with that never-ending subject, 


Jnmus. Headers of Axi the Tear Bound 
need not be alarmed. Wo have no inten¬ 
tion of going over the old ground in this 
place. The subject only intorests tis so 
far as it concerns handwriting, ^ 

Those who are known as fee Fianeisiri'ns, 
the believers in Sir Philip Francis, always 
contend that the handwriting of Junius was 
the handwriting of Francis dii^tiised, and 
tends to corroborato the evidence obtahied 
in other ways. Not very long ago fee 
Honourable Edward Twistleton came into 
possession of two letters, one a note, and 
the other a copy of verses, addressed to 
Miss Giles, at Bath; the date was either 1770 
or 1771, They were nob signed, and fe® 
writing was not quite alike in tho two 
cases; but circumstances led Mr. Twis¬ 
tleton to a belief that they were both 
written by Sir Philip, at that time Mr. 
Francis. They were placed in the hands 
of Mr. Nothercliffc, an export, whose know¬ 
ledge of writing is admitted as authorita¬ 
tive in courts of jnstieo; he made each 
piece of paper bear witness against the 
other; he Btrij)pcd the masks from both, and. 
gave his verdict that both must have boon 
written by the same person. Then' came 
another battle of cnlligiaphic deciphering. 
Tho note was in the handwriting of Junius, 
of 'which specimens arc still preserved mth 
great care; the verses were, although in a- 
di,sguiscd hand, pronounced to be written 
by tho same person as the note; Francis, 
by another train of reasoning, is believed to 
have sent the note to Miss Giles—there¬ 
fore, was or was not Francis tho onp per¬ 
son who had written Junius’s Letters, and 
tho vei’sos, and tho note ? Mr. Twistleton, 
to put his own decision to a further test, 
reUiined the services of another expert, Mr, 
‘Cbabot. 

Mr. Twistleton obtained access to ori¬ 
ginal letters written to Francis by Mr. 
Tilghman, at tho time when Francis was' 
at Bath; also numerous letters written by 
Francis to his brotlior-in-law, or to his wife 
between the years 1707 and 1771; also the 
original manuscript Letters of Jimius, now 
possessed, some by Mr. Murray, some 
the British Museum. All w.ere plaoed-at 
the disposal of Mr. Chabot, who examined 
them with the hundred eyes of Argus mul-. 
tiplied a hundredfold : the eyes of the mind 
and those of the body. And \vhat a resiult 
it is ! A quarto volume containing two 
hundred pages of reports, with nume¬ 
rous fac-similes taken by photo-Kfeography 
from the veritable letters themselves—all 
to determine whether the same hand which 
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tirfi^g 1^ nteea of all tlte Sio&tlis at fall 
length, and a multitape of others. 

One’s baadtmting is, in feet, a part of 
one’s self to •* greater d^free than most of 
UB sQppose. 

A WBESTljE WITH NIAGARA. 

I WAS standing about thirty or forty 
yards in advance of the Clifton, that is, 
thirty or forty yards nearer to the Horse¬ 
shoe along the brink of the rocks, and o|)- 
posite the American fall. The ground 
must have been about the same height as 
the opposite fail, but,' owing to the im¬ 
mense hill down which’ tlie rapids rush, it 
was possible to distinguish any object of 
the size of a boat a considerable distance 
above the fall, so that, now it was pointed 
out to me, I saw, in the middle of the rapid, 
a huge log of wootl, the trunk of a tree, 
which had lodged there some years before, 
and upon it a black speck. This, after some 
observation, I perceived to move. It was 
a man. Yes; ho and his two eumnanions 
had, on the previous night, been rowing 
alwut soine distance above the fall. By 
some means or other thoy had ventured too 
near tl»e rapids, liad lost all command of 
theii- boat, and had been hurried away to 
destruction. It was supposed that about 
half a mile above the fall the boat had 
upset, and, with two wretched men still 
clinging to it, went over the fall at about 
nine ov ten o’clock at night, while the 
third man was driven against this log of 
wood, climbed upon it, and eat nstrido of 
it through the darkness of the night, amid 
the roar, the turmoil, and the dashing spray 
of the rapids. 

I crossed the river, ascended the rock 
by the railway, and hurried to the spot, 
where I found him so near that I could 
almost distinguish his countenance. He 
was then lying along the log, grasping it 
with both arms, and appeared exhausted 
to the last degree. He was evidently as 
wet from the spray, as though he had been 
standing under water. By this time people 
were assembling, and different plans lor 
his rescue were proposed and discussed on 
all sides; already, indeed, one effort had 
been made. ' A small boat had been fiimly 
lashed to a strong cable, and dropped down 
to lum &om lie bridge, which o^sed 
the rapid between the mainland and Goat 
IlAwad, ahaut Bbty yards above the log. 

v®ii 8 heat had proceeded a few yaids in 
safety^ .1^ spun round like a piece 


of cork at the end iof a thread by the force 
of the water, which finally snapped the 
cable in two, and the boat disappeared 
over the feH. 

But now %^despatoh had been sent to 
Buffalo (a distance of little more‘than 
twenty miles) by electric telegraph, desir¬ 
ing that a life-boat ohonld be sent by the 
first train, nine-thirty A.M., and this in time 
arrived, homo on the shoulders of abbnt 
twenty men, and a splendid boat she w^, 
large, built entirely of sheet iron, with air¬ 
tight chambers; a boat that could not sink, 
Sho w^/S girt round with strong ropes, and 
two new two-inch cables brought with her- 
All this arrangement naturally took op 
much time, and the poor wretch’s impa¬ 
tience seemed extreme, so that it was 
thought advisable to let him know what 
was going on. This was done b]^ means 
of a sheet, upon which was written hi large 
letters in Dutch (his native language), 
“ The life-boat is coming.” He stood up, 
looked intently for a minute, and then 
nodded bis head. When the boat was at 
last launched, the excitement was intense. 
Two ()able.s', eacli held by many ihon, were 
let down from either end of the bridge, so 
that they might have some command in 
directing the course of the boat down the 
river. .She seemed literally to dance upon 
the surface of the water like a cork. 

The rapid consists of a number of small 
falls distributed unevenly over all parts of 
the river, so that there are thousands of 
cross currents, eddies, and whirlpools, which 
it would be utterly impossible to avoid, and 
in which lies the danger of transit for any 
boat between the bridge and the log. Tho 
life-boat’s course was steady at first: she 
arrived at the first fall, sho tripped up and 
•swung I'ound with a rush, but continued her 
course safely, only lialf filled with water. 
Again she descended with safety, but at 
length approaching the log she became un¬ 
manageable, swinging either way with im- 
I mense force, spinning completely over, aijd 
finally dashing against the log with such 
violence that I fully expect^ the whole 
thing, man and all, to have been dislodged' 
and hnrried do]vn the rapid.. But, no, it 
stood firm—the boat had reached its deela- 
nation. Yet, alas! how useless was its posi¬ 
tion. It lay completely on its side above 
the log, and with its hollow inside directed 
towards the bridge, played upon by Gi© 
whole force of the .curreut, which fixed its 
keel firmly against the log. It seemed im¬ 
movable. The man himself climbed to¬ 
wards it, and in vain tried to pull, Kfli, ot 
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Bh,Qike the boat; nor was it moved until 
both cables beincr brought to one side of the' 
river by the united force of fifty or sixty 
men, she wds dislodged, and swung down 
the rapid upsido-down, finally pitphing 
headlong beneath an eddy, entangling one 
of her cables on the rochs, and there lying 
beneath a heavy fall of water, until in the j 
course of the day, one cable being broken 
by the efforts of the men to dislodge her, 
and the other by.the sheer force of- the 
current, she went over the falls—the second 
sacrifice to tho poor follow, who still clung 
to the log, swayed between hope and fear. 
Tho loss of this boat seemed a great blow 
to liim, and ho appcfired, as far as we could 
judge at a distance, at times to 'give way 
to tho utmost despair. A third boat was 
now brought—wooden, very long, and flat- 
bottomed. Its passage was most fortunate, 
and as she floated down, even alongside of 
■the ipg without accident, hope beamed in 
every countenance, and wc all felt the man 
might be saved. Hope also had revived 
in him. Ho stood for some time upon the 
log making signals to those who directed the 
boat. 

Ho now eagerly seized her, drew her to¬ 
wards him, jumped into her, and made 
signs to them to draw him up. This was 
commenced, but some of the tackle had 
caught, and it was deemed necessary to 
let il loose for an instant. This was done; 
tho boat floated a few feet down the rapid, 
swung round the lower end of tho log, en¬ 
tangling the cable beneath it, and there 
remained immovably fixed. Once more the 
poor follow’s work began. He drew oQ’ono 
of his boots and baled the boat, ho pushed 
at tho log, climbed upon it, and used every 
possible exertion to move the boat, but in 
vain ! An hour was spent in these fruit- < 
less efforts—an hour of terrible suspense to 
all who beheld him. He worked well, for 
he worked for his life. Three montlis after, 
this boat retained its position, nor will it 
move until the rocks grind its cable in two, 
or' tho waters tear it piecemeal into shreds. 

Another plan mast bo devised, and this, 
with American promptitude, w'as soon done. 
A raft of from twenty to thirty feet long 
and five feet troad was knocked together 
with amazing rapidity. It consisted of two 
stout poles, made fast, five feet asunder, by 
nailing four or 'five pieces of two-inch 
board at each ojttremity; thus the machine 
consisted skeleton raft, with a 

small stage <^Ji^her end. On one of these 
steges—that which the cables (of which 
there were two) were lashed—was tiglitly 
fixed a largo empty cask, for the sake of its 


huopraney, on theibther a complete .nefcwow 
of cords, to wMoh ®ie man was to-^ lash 
himself; also a tin can of ro^eshmente, he 
having taken nothing sinoe the evening be¬ 
fore ; three or four similar ean|i by the way, 
had been let down to him already, attached 
to strong pieces of new line, but the cords 
had in every instance been snapped, and the 
food lost. 

The raft was finished, launched, and 
safely let down to tho log. The poor 
follow committed himself to its care, he 
lashed his logs firmly, and then signalled- 
to draw him up; thus for the second time 
the ropes Ijad begun to be drawn up, the 
raft advanced under tho first pull, but its 
head, owing to the great light cask, dipped 
beneath it, and as the raft still advanced, 
tho water broke over it to such a depth 
that the man was obliged to raise himself 
upon' all fours, keeping his chin well 
elevated to avoid being drowned. We ex¬ 
pected at every pull to see his head go 
under, but, alas! they pulled in vain, for the 
front of tho raft, pressed down by the 
weight of falling water, had come in con¬ 
tact with a rock, and would not advance. 
The ropes were slackened, she fell back, but 
again hitched in her return. It was then 
determined to let her swing to another 
part of the rapid, whore the stream did 
not appear quite so impassable. This was 
done, and a second attempt to draw it up 
was made, half-way between the log and 
tho opposite shore (a small island). This 
also failed from tho same cause, therefore 
it was proposed to endeavour to let the 
raft float down and swing round upon tho 
island. This was commenced, but with 
the old result, the cable was caught in the 
rocks, and the raft remained stationary. 
However, she was floating easily, and the 
poor fellow could rest. 

Early ia the day, for the afternoon was 
now' far advanced, one of the large ferry¬ 
boats (built expressly for crossing beneath 
the falls) had been brought up, but bad lain 
idle. This was now put into requisition^ 
and nobly she rode down towrards the ra% 
whilst in breathless silence we all watched 
her as she dipped at the various fyis, and 
each time recovered herself. . I shuddered 
as she was launched, for I began to see 
that the man could not be saved by a boat; 
a boat never could return against a m|fid, 
however well able to float down it. No 
sooner would her bow come into' contact 
w ith a fall than it would dip, fill; and spm 
round, as, did the first skiff which was lost. 

The poor fellow himself was getteng im¬ 
patient—visibly Co. He Untied his la^- 
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in^ stood npright opon the ra^ eagerly 
■wSlfeig tOr edze the boat, and jnmp into 
her^ She ihad Imt one >ni.ot<e fall to pass„ 
and that fkll was sitnated just above where 
he stoodf she paused at-the brink of it, 
s-wnng down it like lightning, and, as he 
leaned forward to seize her, she rose on the 
retni’ning wave, struck him in the chest, 
and he struggled hopelessly in the over¬ 
whelming torrent. 

The exclamation of horror, for it was 
not a cry, which burst from the thousands 
who by this time were assembled, I shall 
never forget, nor the breatliless silence 
with which we watched him, fighting with 
the waters as they hurried him along up¬ 
right, waving both arms above his head. 
We lost sight of him at intervals, yet again 
and again he reappeared, and I thought 
hours must have passed in lieu of one brief 
half-minute. But the end came at last; 
once more I saw his arms wildly waved 
above his head, and, in an instant, the 
ciowd turned from the spot in dead silence. 
The man was lost. 

KINO ALKBED’S WILL. 

[“ I give to my wife Ealswithe, three manors: Wan¬ 
tage, because I was born there; Lamborne, because I 
dwelt there; end Wickham, because 1 fought'there.’’] 

I’niTs, very near a thousand years ago 

Willed Alfred, unto whom we English owe 
Noble achievement and a high example. 

Defeat could never lay his courage lojv; 

I'atient ho was until he smote the foe. 

And hia reward was ample. 

Great King was Alfred, though his folk were few; 

To heroic thought and deed is greatness due; 

And the Truth-teller was an absolute hero. 

No despot he, with acts of sanguine hue, 

Surrounded by a fulsome, flattering crow. 

No sensual scoundrel-Nero. 

His will’s a poem. See, he leaves his wife 

The Berkshire manor where he entered life, 

Under the chalk downs, ancient lazy Wantage. 

He leaves her Lamborne, where his memory's rife, 

And Wickham, where with the Done in deadly strife. 
He won no mean advantage. 

Ten benturieB have passed; but Alfred still, 

The man of perfect truth and steadfast will. 

Among us it is easy to discover: 

' Who fights his foes with tranquil, patient skill, 

Knowing that jnstice must its weird fulfil. 

Who is a loyal lover. 
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bbelb’s place, temple bak. 


Tckn sbairp .roTjud to the right north¬ 
ward, by the little cave of the hermit 
barber who has skilfully fortified himself 
for several generations (indeed ever since 
Stodie’e..timo) in a crevice of Temple Bar, 
and yptt'^d yourself in that dingy defile, 
onoe known to wits, poets, and geniuses of 
all' lands as Shire-lane, and latterly (since 


July, 1845), as Serle’s-place. Wh,en we say 
you will fed yourse^, w^" stand corrected ; 
we mean rather, yfe Wodld, once upon u 
time, have found yonrse^, for one step 
beyond the barber now is waos. Serle’s- 
place, where Steele once lived, and where 
the great Bat-Cat Club disported, in those 
palmy days when poets were ministers of 
state, has gone to return no moto; it has 
melted into that air — that not very thini 
air — that now floats over the yawning 
space devoted to the Law Courts of the 
future. It is now, in a word, part of the 
great vacuum’ that London abnors, which 
is bounded westward by Clement’s-inn, 
northward by King’s College Hospital, tmd 
eastward by Bell-yard. ‘So old London is 
vanishing while we write. 

The whole reign of Queen Anno used to 
rise before our eyes when wo ventured into 
that very shy lane, at whose Flcet-streCt 
entrance, in the Kit-Oat times, Whig dukes 
and earls by the half-dozen, not to mention 
Whig lyrical poets, satirists, and e^'gram- 
matists of the highest rank in Parnas¬ 
sus, have defended from their coroneted. 
coaches an^ their swaying sedan-chairs, 
venturing boldly into the defile, and laugh- 
ing^ill the old gable ends echoed again. 
Oh, for one gleam of the flambeaux of Hali¬ 
fax or of Dorset on the statues of Temple 
Bar! Oh, for one moment’s oaves-drop- 
ping at the lattice of the Trumpet, .to hear 
Dorset repeat his gay farewell song, To 
all you Ladies now on Land, or Halifax 
enunciate one of his wise axioms, true as 
Rochefoucauld’s, yet far more kindly! 

Tlio origin of this King of Clubs no one 
seems clearly to establish. Ned Ward talks 
of the City Mouse and Country Mouse— 
written by Prior and Charles Mofitagne 
.(afterwards Earl of Halifiix), to bantey 
Dryden’s Hind and Panther, and published 
in 1087—as having “ stole into the World 
out of tho witty society of the Kit-Cat.” 
But then who was Ward ? The keeper of 
a punch-house in Fulwood’s-rents, Cray’s- 
inn, a reckless party writer, careless about 
facts, and indifferent to trt^h; a writer 
of no more value than tho author of Tom 
and Jerry, who indeed painted with star¬ 
ing colours the London of the Regency, 
just as Wa.rd did the Loudon of fh© last 
years of William of Orange. His London 
Spy was written in 1699, and his testimony 
about a disput^ matter in political lite¬ 
rature twelve years before, is next to 
worthless. We therefore settle dovri:i to 
the old decision (disagreeing trith Mr. 
Charles Knight) that the grand t^ub arcffle, 
as nearly as possible, about the year 1699, 
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floorished till abonfc 1720. ■ It wm 
h^d at tlio Tnunpot in Shire-lane > not in 
Gh-ayVinn-lane, as Ned Ward says, or m 
Kin^-street, Westminster, as a later heretic 
ia indined to hare it. It originated, in all 
probability, in a weekly dinner given by 
Jacob Tonson, the groat bookseller, wbo 
published .Dryden’s Virgil, purchased a 
share of Milton’s works, and fii-st made 
Shakespeare accessible to the multitude. 
This great bookseller, “the left-legged” 
Jacob of the Dunciad, had a shop at 
Gmy’s-inn-gate, in Gray’s-inn-lane, from 
169/ to 1712, and then removed to opposite 
Catherine-street in the Strand. Now Ned 
Ward, who asserts that the first Kit-Oat 
meetings were at*a pudding-pie shop in 
Gray’s-inn-lane, and were then removed to 
the Fountain Tavern in the Strand, may 
surely be wrong also in Gio date of the 
club’s starting. Malone, however, seems 
inclined to believe the Kit-Cat Club to be 
synonymous with “ the Knights of tin? 
Most Noblo Order of the Toast,” to whom, 
in 1699, Elkanah Settle, one of Diydon’s 
butts, and the lord mayor’s«laurcate, ad¬ 
dressed some complimentary ver.ses. It 
seems doubtful whether it was the Ti'umpet 
(where Stodo’s club of country fwaddfcr.s 
afterwards met) which wus kepi, by Chris¬ 
topher Katt, the mutton-pic man, at the 
sign of the Cat and Fiddle. Jilr. Diproso, 
the latest writer on ilie antiquities of St. 
Clement’s painsh, decidc.s that it was, and 
we like to think it was.' The club derived 
its name, according to the Spectator (No. 9), 
not from Kit Katt, the pastryc<iok, who 
kept the house where the club dined, but 
from the pies, which derived their well- 
known London name from the maker. 
Pope treats the derivation as doubtful in 
the following neat and witty epigram upon, 
the club: 

Whence deathloas Kit Katt took kis name 
Few eritiea can unriddle. 

S(^e 8 a 7 from paatr^cook it catne, 

Jtnd tomo from Oat and Fiddle; 

From no trim beaus its name it bonats, 


The feet is simply thi^ that tho namo pf 
the alliterative sign, representing the namo 
of the owner, amused the town, and was 
chosen to designate the pies, and from the 
pies the dub was christened. It seems 
very doubtful whether Diwden was ever 
more than a visitor at the emb, as ho died 
in May, 17(K), and the club cannot be 
clearly traced back beyond 1699. Dryden’s 
pOTtrait, by Kneller, was certainly among 
tbpse likenesses of the tnembei*s painted for 


Teiuwa^s pottage at Baam ,Blin% -aB^ .B®w 
priMerved by Mr. 'SL W. Baker, a 
gentetive of the Tonson femily, at Bayfoid- 
,bnry in Hraifiirdshire. To judw by the 
engravings of them by Fabdr (1735); the 
year before Tonson died, the oldb bad con* 
sistedjof forty-eight poets, wits, noblemen, 
and gentlemen. The proud Duke of Somer¬ 
set, who was said never to allow his chil¬ 
dren to sit in his presence, and who gave 
his orders to his servants by- signs, came 
early. Then followed the Dukes of Bieh* 
mond, Grafton, and Devonshire, the great 
Duke of Marlborough, the Duke of King¬ 
ston, and, after the accession of Qeoi^ 
tho First, that strange blundering prime- 
minister^ the Duke of Newcastle. Of earls 
there was Dorset, the patron of Prior and 
Dryden, whom the latter poet absurdly 
rjiiiked with Shakespeare as the first of 
English satirical poets, and dubbetl “ the 
restorer of poetry, the greatest genius, the 
truest judge, and the best patron,” and 
whom Ilochester described as 

Tilt- bust natured man witk tko worst naturod muao. 

Sunderland, Wharton, that half madman, 
and the Earl of Maneliester, were also 
meinbere. Among ilio lords it counted 
Halifax the wise, and Somers, the good 
lord chancellor. Bluff, brusque Sir Robert 
Wal])olo was of them, and so at various 
times TV’cre -Vanbrugh, tho wit, dramatist, 
and' architect; Conf^ove, the most courtly 
of gentlemen; Halifax’s protege, Gran¬ 
ville, “the polite,” as Popo calls' him, a 
poet and socrefery-of-war to Queen Anne; 
Addi.son, tho greatest of our English 
essayists; Stoelo, that kindly.humoristj 
Garth, the worthy poet and physician). 
Maynwaring, a poor writer but great con¬ 
versationalist of the day; Stepney, a second- 
rate versifier and diplomatist, Arthur Attlie, 
of whom we know nothing; and Walsh, 
another small bard and a friend of Diyden, 
and patron and early adviser of Pepe. 
Prior could hardly have belonged t6 the 
club after his perversion. 

Of the poets in the Kit-Oat Club, .Pope 
used to say that Garth, Vanbrugh, and 
Congreve, were “ the three most honest- 
hearted real good men.” The d»b in 
summer dined either at Tonsoo’s villa, 
at Barn Elms, previously the resideBoe ©f 
Cowley, or at tiie Upper Flask Tavern on 
Hampstead Heath. It was the Bmallnees 
of Tonson’s rooms at.Baxn Elms that led to 
Kneller’s inventing that redncedhsiM-ia^^. 
I size for portraits .still oalfed by artiste St?, 
Cat. The club-rotHtt vrais standing in 1817, 
but^ was soon after jmned to a barn aAd 
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Blibokmcre, poetical physiciaa whom 
Pc|>8 wad Diydeii; ridiculed, and who wrote 
of his carnage*wheels, de¬ 
scribes tile Kit-Cats OQ their way ip Hamp¬ 
stead S'!..' 

Or when Apono-lik« tboa’rt pleased to lead 
. ThjrvoD* to feast on Hampstead’s airy head, 

Homp^ad that towerine in superior sky, 

Now with Parnassus doth in honour vie. 

The club gradually grew more and more 
political; the members became louder over 
their claret for Protestant ascendancy and 
the glorious House of Hanovei*. Gradually 
the wits fell out, and mere rank rose to the 
top. Pope says the club broke up soon 
after Loid Mohun, a dissolute rake and 
duellist of bad reputation, and Lord Berke¬ 
ley, joined it, to the horror of sober old 
Jacob Tonson, the club secretary, who saw 
“they were just going to be rained.” 
Mohun, perhaps dmuk, wantonly broke the 
gilded emblem off his chair; and Jacob told 
Ills friends with a sigh that “the man who 
would dp that would cut a man’s throat.” 
in 1725 (George the First), the club had 
"ono.' Vanbrugh, in 1727 (Geoxge the 
. Si'cjond), writing the year before his death 
to Tonson, says, in his gay pleasant way, 
“You may beUeve me when I tell yon, you 
were often talked of, both daring the journey 
and at home, and our former Kit-Oat days 
were remembered with pleasure; we were 
one night reckoning who were loft, and 
both Lord Carlisle and Cobh am expressed 
x». great desire of having one meeting next 
winter if you can come to town—nob as a 
club—but as old friends that have been of 
a club, and the. best cjub that ever met.” 
There is a pleasing tone of regret about this, 
as if Vanbrugh himself felt the sand run low 
in the glass, and there is a touch of pathos 
in the idea of the three fashionable club 
men in the country, sitting down at night, 
and oountiBg who were left of the fiiondly 
tontine. 

It was the gallant custom of this club 
once a year to elect by ballot ja reigning 
beauty as a toast. To this queen of their 
choice the poetical members wrote by turns 
verses, which were etched with a diamond 
upon the glasses. The most celebrated of- 
these toaste were the four beautiful daugh¬ 
ters of the Duke of Marlborough, Lady Go- 
dolphin; Lady Sunderland, generally called 
the “ Little Whig,” the pride of that party. 
Lady Bridgewat^, aod Lady Monthermer; 
Silk’s Mends, Mrs. Long and Mrs. Barton, 
the niece of Sir Isaac Newton; the Duchess 
of ’Bolton, Lady Garliale, Lady Wharton, 
hod Di; A few of these epigram- 


matio verses have boem. jrtwrorved, but they 
are, to tdl the sober truth, for the , most 
part fiat as yesterday’s champagne. Those 
written on the i"Litide Whig” and Lady 
Mary Churchill, by Lord Hali&z, in 1703, 
are the most tolerable: , 

Tn* liADT StrxDitBuijm. ' * 

All nature’s oharme in Sonderiaad ajppear. 

Bright ai her eyes, and oa her reatoh dear; 

Yet atill their force, to man not safely known, 
Seems undiscovered to herself alone. 

The one on The Lady Mary Churchill is 
weaker, and even whiggier: 

Fairest and latest of the beauteous raee, 

Blest with your parent’s wit, and her first blooming 
face. 

Born with our liberties in William’s reign. 

Your eyes alone that liberty restrain. 

The words “ Little Whig” were fiiolishly 
inscribed on the first stone of the now Hay- 
market Theatre, built by subscriptiuii in 
1700, and placed under the management of 
Vanbrugh and Congreve. 

But the prettiest story of the Kit-Cat 
toasts is that related by clever, eccentric 
Lady Mary Wortloy Montague, of her own 
adventure as a child. On the night of 
the annual election, when lords and wits 
were proposing this or that beauty, and 
“ dark eyes,” “blue eyes,” “swan neck,” 
“bosom of Juno,” “bust of Dian,” and 
such phrases from the poets were flying 
about the best room at tbo Trumpet—-as 
the flasks of Florence and Burgundy were 
being l6udly uncorked, and the guests drew 
closer for the business of the evening—a 
whim suddenly seized Evelyn Pierpoint, 
Duke of Kingston, to nominate his little 
girl, then not eight years of ago, declaring 
that she Avas far prettier than any lady on 
the day’s list. The other members de- 
mitiTcd, because the rules of jbhe club for- 
Jjado the election of any beauty whom the 
members of the club had not seen. “ Then 
you shall see her,” cried the duke, and in¬ 
stantly sent a message home to have the 
little livdy dressed in her best, and brought 
to him at the tavern. She presently ap¬ 
peared from her sedan, shy at first, and 
wondering. She was received with ac¬ 
clamations, and her claim unanimously 
allowed, her health was drunk up-standhog 
by all the Whig gentlemen, and her name 
duly engraved with a diamond upon a 
drinking glass. She was then passed 
round, like a bouquet, from the lap of one 
pqet, patriot, or statesman, to* the ams of 
others; was feas'ted with sweetmeats; over¬ 
whelmed with caresses, and, what perliaps 
already pleased her better than either, hea^ 
her wit and beauty loudly extolled on every 
side. Pleasure, slie said, was too poco'a word 
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to express her sensations; they arnonnted 
to ecstasy; never again, throughout her 
whole future life, did she pass so happy a 
day. She thought of that innocent time, 
perhaps, when Pope lashed her with scor¬ 
pions ; and again in her miserable old age, 
m Florence, when malice and scandal had 
TYin. ng^lflfl her reputation, and noted on her 
good name. 

It is diflicnlt to realise in Jacob Tonson, 
tho friend of Congreve and of Halifax, of 
Addison and Steele, that hard, grinding 
bookseller, who complained bitterly to Dry- 
den that ho had only got fourteen hundred 
and forty-six lines translated from Ovid for 
fifty guineas, instead of, as he had expected, 
fifteen hundred and eigbioon lines for forty 
guineas, and who evcntnally paid him in 
bad silver. In tho faithful secretary, who 
treasured his forty-eight portraits of, club 
friends at Barn Elms, wo lose sight of tho 
'little pudgy dealer in books at the Judge’s 
Head at tho south-west corner of Chan¬ 
cery-lane, whom Drydcn is said to have 
Ctchod in aquo-fortis and catalogued with 
“two left legs, leering looks, bnll face, 
and Judas-coloured hair,” a rough carica¬ 
ture not forgotten, be sure, by Tonson’s 
Tory enemies of later years. Wo rather 
recognise him as Rowe, that solemn writer 
but merry liver, sketched him in 1714, in 
an imaginary dialogue between Tonson 
and Congreve, tho author who wished Vol¬ 
taire to look upon him simply as 'tho fine 
gentleman. According to l^wc, the in¬ 
destructible English passion of tnft-hunting 
spoiled Jacob, for he says: 

Whilo in your early day* of reputation 
You for blue gartws had not such a paasion, 

While yet you did not lire, a* now your trade is, 
To<1rink with noble lords and toast their ladies. 
Thou, Jacob Tonson, wore, to my conceiving. 

The cheerfuUost, best, honest fellow living. 

To judge by a letter of Stepney to Tonson, 
“ three o’clock in tho morning” was no un¬ 
usual Kit-Cat time, so that Addison must 
have had time to melt into geniality tliero, 
and Steele must have had Burgundy enough 
to send him home with eloquence sufficient 
to excuse himself to Prue, his somewhat 
vixenish wife. Nor was the Tory lampooner 
altogether wrong when he made Tonson 
say; 

I am, the founder of your loved Eib-Cat, 

A oluh that gave direction to tho state, 

’Cwas there we firtt instructed all our youth. 

To talk profane, and laush at sacred truth; 

We taught them how to boast, and rhyme, and bite. 
To sleep away the day, and dnnk away tho night. 

Many as were the wise things spoken in 
Shire-lane, couptless as were the jokes that 
were cracked, there are not many anecdotes 
extant of the Kit-Cat nights. Tho lights 


a^e extinguished, the glotY 
like the morning cloud, or a di'^m 

uwakens. One story, however, survives, CTat 
is highly characteristic of Steele’s amiable 
weaknesses. One grand night, tihs 
Whig festival of the celebration of King 
Wiluam!s anniversary. Doctor HoS.dley^ 
the worthy Bishop, of Bangor, fether of 
Hogarth’s great mend, went with those 
friendly comrades, Steele and Addison, to 
solemnly drink “ the immorthl memory.” 
Steele, in his anxiety, to preserve WilUatn’S 
memory lost his own, and the invisible spirit 
of wine beguiled him into folly. Presently 
John Sly, an eccentric hatter of the day, 
and a most zealous politician, especially 
when drunk, crawled into the room bn his 
knees, in the old cavalier fashion, to drink a 
tankard of ale to the immortal memory of 
tho Dutch hero. No one laughed, so Steele, 
tender even in his liquor, kept whispering 
to the rather staggered bishop, “ Do laugh, 
it is humanity to laugh.” By-and-bye, 
the bishop prudently withdrawing, Steele, 
altogether overcome by sympathy with the 
immortal memory, was discovered among 
tho dead men, packed inlio a chair, and 
sent home. Late as it was, nothing would 
satisfy the wilful man, but being carried 
to the Bishop of Bangor, no doubt to apolo¬ 
gise. At last, by quiet and steady resist¬ 
ance, the chairmen got Steele home, and, 
with considerable coaxing and difficulty, 
up into his bedroom ; but there a qualm of 
kindness and courtesy came over him, and 
he would insist on seeing them down-stairs. 
Having done this, with the most tip.sy 
complacency, he returned quietly to bed. 
Next morning, penitent Steele sent the 
tolerant bishop the following admirable 
couplet: 

Virluo -with so much ease on Baii|;or sits, 

All faults he pardons, though he none commits. 

One night, when the good-natured Garth 
lingered at his club wine, Steele reproved 
him. Garth had before then, on his first 
arrival, been talking of the patients Who 
were waiting for him. “ Well,” said Garth, 
pulling out' his list of fifteen, “ it’s bo great 
matter, Dick, after all, whether I see theta 
to-night or not, for nine of them bay® such 
bad ooilstitutions not all the phyffidiabs in 
the world can save them, and the otber six 
have such good constitutions that till the 
physicians in the world could not kill 
them.” 

In 1817, that clover bookseller. Sir 
Richard Phillips, nfade a pilgHma^ to 
Tonson’s old villa at Barn Elms, to see the 
room whete the meat club h&d met. The 
people had never beard of the Kit-Cat, '6nt 
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Bho>wed ^ det^obed btiild- 

H}g jn ..€be ^3^en. It was eigbtsen feet 
hi^, .a^d foirtj feet "long by twenty feet 
w£de. ^ .TJie xaonldings and ornaments had 
been , grand. ,The faded red hangings still 
rerpfdneMl pn the [walls, and o^ the faded 
s^nwes, where , Knelier’s portraits had been 
hung'lh^ n'iuhhers.and names still remained, 
written in chalk, for the guidance of the 
hanger. , 

The Trumpet (afterwards the Duke of 
York), No. 86, Middle Serle’s-place, was, 
if not the stronghold of the Kit-Cat, at 
least a tavern sacred to the memory of 
Steele, for there, in No. 86 of the Tatler, 

. he makes old Isaac Bickerstafi’ (the cha¬ 
racter he himself asSnmed), on Thursday, 
October 27, 17(39, receive that distin¬ 
guished deputation of Staffordshire coun¬ 
try gentlemen, and delightful, pompous 
•old fogies, Sir Harry Quickset, Baronet, 
Sir Giles WhoelbarroW, Thomas Eiontfree, 
Esquire, justice of the quorum, Andrew 
Windmill, Esquire, and Mr. Nicholas 
Doubt, of the Inner Temple, Sir llarry’s 
grandson, wait upon him at the uncon- 
sfcionable hour of nine in the rning. 
Nino arrives, the chairs are sot. The tea 
equipage is fixed. A knock comes at tlie 
front door. Steele opens it; tliere is a 
long silence, and no one enters. At hist 
ho hears the punctilious old follows say¬ 
ing : “ Sir, I beg your pardon. I think I 
know better.” ‘‘Nay, good Sir Giles.” 
Steele looks out slyly, and sees the worthy 
people, every one with his hat off and 
arms spread, offering the door to each 
other. After many offers they enter 
with much sedemnity. “ I met my old 
friend Sir Harry,” Steele says, “with all 
the respect due to so reverend a vegetable. 

I got him with great success into his chair 
by the fire, without throwing down any of 
my cups. The knight bachelor told me ho 
had a groat respect for my whole family, 
and would, with my leave, place himself 
next to Sir Hany, at whose right ho had 


sat every, quarter sessions these thirty 
years, uidess he was sick.” Steele offends 
the justice by asking him to sit down after 
the simple squire, hut this error he promptly 
corrects, and requests the gentlemen who 
have done him this great honour to drink 
a dish of tea. They all declare they never 
-drink tea of a morning, and tho young 
Templar winks at Steele, and puts out his 
tfngup -at his grandfather, as much as to 
«ay,.,“ Tea, indeed.’ ’ « 

The .steward, “ in his boots and whip,” 
after ap , ominous silence, then proposes * 
that.,tkej shall at once.alludjoumto some 


public-hons!^ where, eyerr one can call for 
what he pleaset, and Ujpon business. 

There is then a gOpddeid'of atm ceremony, 
and filing and oounienharebih^, the justice 
taking-good care to duly ^emt in before the 
squiiu On the firat landiag, a maidj 
coming up with coals, disturbs the pro¬ 
cession, which gets looked by aid of tho 
mischievous young Templar, and but for 
a noise in the street, which Steele wickedly 
suggests is a fire, upon which they run 
down anyhow, the checkmate would have 
been interminable. But, says the delight¬ 
ful chronicler, “ we drew up in very good 
order, and filed off down Shire-lanO, the 
impertinent Templar driving us before him 
as in a string, and pointing ns out to bis 
acquaintances who passed Slipping 

between the justice and the squire, Steclo 
hears the latter whisper to the steward, 
“ that ho thought it hard that a common 
conjuror should take place by him, though 
an older squire.” At Temple Bar,.Sir 
Harry and Sir Giles get safely over, but a 
row of coaches cuts off the rest. At last 
they all laiid, and draw up in very good 
order before Tooko’s (a bookseller), “ who 
favoured om- rallying with great humanity.” 
From there, witli equally serious cere¬ 
monies of pi’eccdence, they proceed to 
Dick’s Coffee-house, where, repeating their 
civilities, they mount to the high table, 
“ which has an ascent to it, enclosed in tho 
middle of the room,” the whole house being 
much moved by the entry of persons of so 
much state and rusticity. Sir Harry at 
once calls for a mug of ale and Dyer’s 
Letter, and, on being told the letter is not 
taken in there, cries, “ No ? then take back 
your mug. We are like, indeed, to have 
good liquor at this house.” Here tho 
Templar gives Steele a second wink, and 
‘would be confiding did not Steele look 
very grave. Tho gcntlcmon not seeming 
inclined to begin business before a morn¬ 
ing draught, Steele calls for a bottle of Mum, 
soon for a second, then for a third, pnd at 
la.st Sir Harry tells him, in a low voicei, 
that the place is too public for biuiness, 
and he would cal) upon him on the morrow 
morning and bring some more friends with 
him. 

In No. 132 of tho Taller, tho same de¬ 
lightful humorist sketches a 6lub of fofjies 
at tho Trumpet, with whom he says ,bo is 
in the habit of spending two or three hours 
every evening to unbend his min4 
study, and to prepare himself fot sleep. 
This club of heavy, honest men originally 
consisted of fifteen metabera, bttt “the 
severity of the law in arbiti-ary times,” as 
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Steele slyly says, and the tiatnr^ effects fS 
old age, he'd Traced the society to fi^e 
persons. Sir Geoffery Notch, the patriarch 
of the olnb, had sat in the right-hand 
chair time out of mind, and was the only 
hian of the set alloyred to stir the fire. 
He was of an ancient family, and had run 
thi-ougli a great estate with hounds, horses, 
and cock-fighting. Ho looked npon him¬ 
self as a worthy, honest gentleman, who 
had had misfortunes, and he regarded every 
thriving person as a pitiful upstart. Major 
Matchlock, the next senior, had served in 
the civil wars, and knew ail the battles 
by heart. Ho thought nothing of any 
action since Marston Moor, and was much 
esteemed in the club for his nightly story 
of how he was knocked off Ids horse at the 
rising of the London apprentices. Honest 
old Dick Reptile (an ill-chosen name) was 
the third. Dick was a good-natured, 
robust man, who spoke little, but laughed j 
at other men’s jokes. Ho always brouglit 
his nephew, a youth of eighteen, with him, 
to show him good compan}^ and give him 
a taste of the world. This youth was 
usually silent, but whenever he did open 
his mouth or laugh, his uncle constantly 
made the same jocular remark : “ Ay, ay, 
Jack; you young ipen think ns fools, but 
we old men know yon arc.” The wit of 
the club was a bencher from the Temple, 
who in his youth had freq uent cd the fashion¬ 
able ordinaries ronnd Charing-cros,s, and 
pretended to have known Jack Ogle. He 
know by heart about ton distiches from 
Hudibms, and he never left the clab till he 
had applied them. If any modern wit was 
raontiouod, or any town frolic spoken of, 
ho would sh.ako his head at the dnlnoss of 
tho present age, and tell a story of Jack 
Ogle. This Trnmpet Club met precisely at 
six o’clock in the evening, and at three-' 
quarters past six tho major usually began 
his story of the battle of Naseby. On 
Steele’s arrival. Sir Goofiery, to show his 
g(H)dwill, offei'cd liim a pipe of his own 
tobiicoo, and stirred np the fire. In com¬ 
mon gratitude, Steele drew him on to tho 
story of old Gantlet, a. favourite game¬ 
cock, on whose head tho knight in his 
youtli liad won five hundred pounds, and 
lost two thousand. Gantlet’s generations, 
diet, battles, and manner of life, roused 
th’o major to spur to Iklge Hill fight, and 
a duel of Jack Ogle’s naturally followed. 
Old Rieptile was extremely attentive to all 
that was sai^^ though he had heard tlje 
same cveiy. ja^ht for twenty years, and 
upon all pcransions winked to his nephew 
to mind..what passed. This innocent con- 


versattioa was spun out tail About teiv when 
the maid came with a lantern to light>-jhome 
old Bickerstaff. Sd^ with a. huinoor half 
Mke Goldsmith,, half Oarvantes, Steele 
Sketches an old haunt iii the dingy London 
lane that has just melted into air. 

Shire-lane, mean and obscure in its yonth, 
splendid in its middle life, grew iummous 
in its did age. It had bmn christened 
“ Rogue’s-lane” in the rejgn of- James the 
First; latterly it became vile and squalid, 
and swarmed with thieves and their female 
companions. Nos. 1,2, and 8, Lower Serlo’s- 
place, were infamous dens, that once pos¬ 
sessed a secret communication, as the latest 
chronicles of the lane record, with No. 242, 
Strand, through which thieves could 
escape when they had bfeaten aud stripped 
the fools they had decoyed. Nos. 9, 10, 
j and 11, were beggars’ houses, and known 
as Cadgers’ Hall; not long since, several 
bushels of eleemosynary bread, thrown 
scornfully aside by professional beggars, 
were found there by the police. No. 19, a 
double house, was known as the Retreat, 
because thieves could run through it and 
dodge down Crown-conrt into the Strand. 
No. 13, a printing office, had formerly, says 
Mr. Diprose, been the Bible public-house, 
a house of call for printers twenty years 
ago. Jack Sheppard used to frequent this, 
and there was a trap in the middle of one 
room by which the agile young carpenter 
used, it was said, to drop tlirougli into a sub- 
ton-anoous passage and so escape into Boll- 
yard, and from thence into His old Clare 
Market haunts. Jack died for the good of 
his country in 172.5. Yet in 1738 the lane 
had not improved, for, on January tho 18th 
of that year, Thomas Cave and Elizabeth 
Adams were hanged at Tyburn, for having 
robbed and murdered a certain unfortu¬ 
nate Mr. Quarrington, at the Angel and 
Crown Tavern in Shire-lane. In the days 
of the blundering old watchrpen, a man wa« 
one night thrown down-stairs and killed 
in one of the dons in Shire-lane. The 
frightened murderers acted like the men in 
tho Little Hunchback story in the Arabian 
Nights, for they took the stiff body and 
propped it up against a neighbour’s door, 
where tho lumbering watchmen, turning on 
their lanterns, soon after found it. Many 
years passed without a olne. At last, two 
dangerous fellows confi.B©d in the King’s 
Bench were overheard, during u quarrel, 
accusing each other of having httd n hiAd 
in the Shire-lane ,mi]rder, and justice 
stretched, out hmr aword. The Temple 
Bar Stores, formerly the Sun TAvwn; had 
been a notorious house for Tofia. Oad Jetry 
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Strype, m. li*20^’Bj>©^s of the low®* parfciif 
the laae «s bemg-filled with <ho%ses imorior 
to thes# of' tshe; Garoy-streefc, or northern 
end. , A lairern a^ AntigalKcan in 

Shire-iane, was the great resort at the be¬ 
ginning oi the century of sporting and 
fighting men. It was kept by Harry Lee, 
the father of Alexander Lee, the first and 
original “ tiger,” brought out and invented 
by the notorious Lord Barrymoi’c, the 
eldest of the worthy kinsmen Cripplegate, 
Newgate, and Billingsgate. 

During the Chartist times, says a local 
antiquary, a policeman was sent disguised 
as a shoemaker to join a violent democratic 
club in Sliit-e-lane. At last, during a meet¬ 
ing, a hatter suddenly rose, angrily told iho 
chairman there was a spy in the room, and 
jjroposod to throw him at onoo out of w'iu- 
dow. A more humane member, however, 
proposed gs a milder measure to open tlie 
door, and if the spy did not immediately 
depart, to carry out the' oi-iginal proposi¬ 
tion. The sergeant lost no time and made 
straight for thedoor.bnthis comrades, whom 
he had ordered to occupy the groim 1 floor, 
liol. knowing him in liis disguise, knocked 
him down with their truncheons sis ho Lied 
to slip down-stairs. In Ship-yard, clo.se to 
Shiro-lane, once stood a block of houses, 
oue of which was used by coiners, and 
was called in their slang “the smashing 
Lumber.” Every room, had a secret trap, 
and from the upper story, where the 
smashers worked, there was a shaft reach¬ 
ing to the cellars, into which, by means 
of a basket and pulley, the whole appa¬ 
ratus could in a moment bo conveyed, 
fl'ke proprietor made his fortune, but soon 
after the establishment of tho now police, 
the manufactory was rummaged out and 
destroyed. 

The Trumpet stood midway on tho left 
side of Shtie-lano as you ascended from 
Temple Bar. It was a substantial red 
brick house, with four windows abreast in 
the two first stories. The sign of the 
Trumpet used to be below and between 
the windows of the first floor. Elia.s Asli- 
mole, the great antiquary, from whom the 
Ashmolean Museum derives its name, lived 
iu Shire-lane in 1670, Old Anthony Wood 
dined there with him on May the ,1st of 
that year, and after dinner the two old. 
Tirtnesi went over to Wood’s lodgings in 
the Middle Temple, and spent nearly two 
cosey honrs dvar Asbmole’s coins, medals, 
pictures, imd astrologioal manuscripts. 

, ,I.n a sordid sponging-houso in Shmo- 
Jaae^ ’vsitiiy, Worthless Theodore Hook, when 


he Bagto# after iktsse care¬ 

less and unasftisfBistiay 'd^lhations at the 
Mauritius, fraternised poor, eiwer, 
Sunkmi, ImpeksS ' Hbre Hook 

joked-and woke up the hid of the 

Kit-Cat Club merray over Jhis olarnt as he 
and his worthy compankms roared oat his 
oyn song: 

Hasp; him, and curso thftt perfidkitw permcioa# 

Baacal who cleared out tho till at Mcaritiu*. 

So much lias local history recorded of 
tho sunshine and tho darkness, the gkary 
and the shame of tho d.egraded alley that 
has just been swallowed up by ever-hnngry 
Time. 


THE ROSE AKD THE KEY. 
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CUArXER 1.x. AUlllVBO. 

“Wet.!., what is it, Mr. Darkdale?” in¬ 
quired Maud, eagerly, as soon as he had 
reached the side of tho carriage. 

“ Two biiilifl's, miss, in charge of an 
of&cer, arro.sted for debt, and something 
worse; they have had a bit of a row in the 
coach; he’s qt troTiblesome fellow. 1 kneW 
something alwut him; ho has beeti up 
before, and I think there’s a criminal war¬ 
rant this time.” 

“ Was he hurt ?” 

“ A scratch, I iancy. It isn’t easy always 
keeping tliose dangerous' cases from hurt¬ 
ing themselves; he’s very strong, and 
always slipping away if he can. But they 
have him fast chough this time; and the 
road’s clear-of them now; so I suppose I 
had best tell our post-boys, miss, to get on ?” 

“ Please do; it is growing late; How 
long will it take to reach Carsbrook ?” 

“ About an hour, miss.” 

Maud leaned back in the carriage, the 
•Vnpleasant excitement of their recent ad- 
veijtui*e still tingling in her nerves. 

Could it be that Captain Vivian had got 
into a scrape, and was re.ally in the hands 
of bailiffs f A sad hearing 'for poor Ethel 
Tintern ; rather a shock even to Maud. 

“ Do yon know anything of that ofl&qer 
those people were taking away in tiie Car¬ 
riage ?” inquired tho young lady, suddenly, 
of her attendant, so soon as they were 
again in motion. 

“ I may, miss, or I mayn’t. I could hot 
say for certain, unless 1 was to sec him,'^’ 
answered the servant. 

“ Have you ever seou an officer named 
Vivian, who is tall, and has light hair; a 
young man, rather good-lookingi?” • per¬ 
sisted Maud. • ‘ • 

“ Well, I—I think I did,” she rejdied, 
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watching^ Maud's face. “ I have seen slinne 
one like that. VeevianP Yes. He used 
to call hisself V^evian.” 

“ The person who passed uS by, who 
said they were murdering him—how hoiv 
rible his voice was!—said bis name was 
Vivian. You heard him, of course ?” 

“ Well, I made shift to hear; but th^e 
was a noise, you know,” answered Mercy 
CresAvell, evasively. 

“ Oh, you must have heard him call out 
that his name was Vivian; you are not at 
all deaf,” said tho.young lady, irritated. 

“ I did hear something like it, for cer¬ 
tain,” she replied. 

Miss Mercy would have been very glad 
to know, while tinder these examinations, 
what the extent of Miss Vernon’s informa¬ 
tion actually was, for however willing she 
might be to tell stories, she unis e.specially 
averse to being found out at this particular 
juncture. The sense of this inconvenience 
a good deal embarrassed her accustomed 
liberty of speech. 

All this time Maud was possessed by the 
suspicion that, for some reason or other, 
Mercy Creswell was deliberately deceiving 
her, and that she knew just as much as 
Darkdale did about this Mr. Vivian. More 
than ever she disliked being assigned this 
particular attendant, and more and more 
puzzled she became in her search for her 
mother’s motive. 

For awhile she looked from the window. 
The wood had gradually thinned, and now 
but a few scattered and decayed firs 
stretched their bleached boughs under the 
moonbeams, and stooped over the peat. 

Why should you try to deceive me ?” 
said Miss Vernon, suddenly turning to 
Meixjy Creswell, who, with her mouth 
screwed together, and her cunning eyes 
looking fi'om her window upon themoonlif 
prospect, was busy with her own thoughts. 

“Me deceive you? La, Miss Maud I 
Why should I deceive you, above all? I 
would not, for no consideration, miss. I 
hope I have a conscience, miss. I’d be 
sorry, I assure you. Miss Maud.” 

“ Why, then, did you .not toll me, at 
cnee, that you knew something about that 
gentleman, Mr. Vivian ? You know as 
much about him as Mr, Darkdale tloos.” 

“ Well now, indeed, I do not, miss, no 
sich thing. I may ’a seen him, and I think 
I did at Lady Mardykes; he’s a cousin, or 
sometliing, to her.” 

“ Oh, really P A relation of Lady Mar- 
dykes.” -r 

“Yes, miss. If it ho the same I mean.” 

Ms^d ^tiscd for a minute or two. 


f How far are we now from Ctobrpok P” 
she asked.' ' 

' “‘Well,mise, I’ds^Mttle mote than three 
mile. Here’s the finger-post, and down 
there, kmong the trees, is the Bed laoni and 
there we’ll get into the riglit rOadj, with¬ 
out another turn, right on to the house.” 

*■ I'm not sorry,” said: Maud, looking 
from the windows with more interest than' 
before. “ It has been a long journey. 
You were at Carsbrook this morning?” 

“Yes, miss,” said the maid, who had 
gradually grown to look careworn and 
pallid, as they neared their destination. 

“ Was Lady Mardykes there ?” 

“ No, miss,” answered Meroy. 

“ She was expected there, wasn’t she ?” 

“ Expected thq;pe?” repeated Miss Ores- 
well; Let me think. Oh, la! yes, to be 
sure, she was expected.” 

“ How soon ?” 

“How soon?” ’Twill be ^to-morrow 
morning. Oh, yes, to-morrow morning. 
To-morrow’s Tuesday? Yes, to-morrow 
morning, for certain.” 

They wore now driving through A pretty 
wooded country. On tbo left was a great 
park wall, grey and moss-streaked, mantled 
here and there with ivy, and overlapped 
by grand old trees. On the right were 
hedge-rows, and many a sloping field; and, 
a little in advance, the chimneys and gables 
of a village, and the slender spire of a rural 
church, white in the moonlight. 

“ W e’re near home now, miss,” said 
Mercy. 

“ Oh,” said Maud, looking out more 
curiously. “ What wall is that ?” 

“ The park wall, miss.” 

“ It would not be easy to climb that; 
higher, I think, than Roydon walk” 

“ It is very high, miss.” 

“ And how soon is Miss Max expected to 
arrive r 

“ Miss Medwyn ?” exclaimed thte maid, 
laughing, all at once, in spite of herSclf. 

“ Why do you laugh ? Miss Medwyn is 
coming here, and I thought she wofild have 
been here to-day,” said Maud, tt Kttle 
haughtily, 

“ Like enough, miss,” said M€)M^,.drying 
her eyes. “La, ha, ha, ha! it is funny-^I 
beg your pardon, miss. I sUpp<:«e she will 
—time enough,’ But she; was Ucffc here' 
when I left this morning.” ' 

“ We’ll hear all about it'When we reach 
the house. I suppose &eira is hotbifig like 
a dance, or anything^ of thsKfc While 

Lady Mardykes is away?’’' ■ ' ' 

“Oh, la ! yes, miss. No of dCiiioing' 
and music and everjrthing that Way,'“- aifti ■ 
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'swered M^nyyi;a great sigli, amd a 
haggard look, after her brief merrimeBt. 

“ Thei^iS ar-rwhat do you eing- 

ing and osowo 

“ A conceopt P'’ 

Yes, that's it, miss, a concert. A con¬ 
cert of music. La! they does it so beau- 
tift^ you wouldn’t believe. I wish Miss 
Medwyn was here to try her pipe at it. 
Hoo,,hoo, hoo—la 1 I beg your pardon— 
she’s so staid and wise, miss!” 

Mercy was stuffing her handkerchief into 
her mouth to stifle her laughter. But this 
time it was over quickly. 

At this moment the postilions wheeled 
their horses to the left, and pulled them up, 
calling lustily, “ Gate, gate f” 

“ ^ we have arrived,” said Maud, let¬ 
ting down the window, and looking out with 
the curiosity of long-deferred expectation. 

The leaders’ heads seemed almost touch¬ 
ing the bars of a great iron gate, over 
which burned a solitary lamp, acting, light¬ 
house fashion, rather as a warning than as 
an effectual light. 

They were under the shadow of gigantic 
elms, that threw their branches from ti.de to 
side: the carriage-lamps dimly lighted a few 
clusters of their dark foliage, and the light 
over the gate showed, for a few feet round 
and above it, the same moveless leafage. 

“ We shan’t be long reaching the house ?” 
she inquired of Mr. Darkdale, who was 
walking by the window toward the gate, 
for she remembered “approaches” three 
miles long after you enter the gate, de¬ 
ceiving you with a second joxirney before 
you reach the hall-door. 

“ Not five nainutes, miss,” said the man, 
hardly turning his head as he passed. 

Was he growing a little gruffei*, she 
thought, as they approached their destina¬ 
tion ? 

Darkdale was talking earnestly in a low 
tone with the mam who had come to the 
gate at their summons; and then he called: 

“ Be alive, now—open the gate.” 

• In a minute more they were driving up 
the approach at a rapid pace under rows of 
trees, Suddeixly the slxadowy road they 
followed turned to the right, and took a 
dir tMifeion parallel to ^e high road; about a. 
hundred yards on, they ^ove up to the 
ficont of the house, along which this road, ex- I 
panding before it into a court-yard, passes.; 
Aud.i»xw ^ey pull up before the steps of the 
haU-dooe. And Eie horses stand drooping 
tiietr lteads, and snorting, and sending up 
each a'fibifl white vapour, through wl^h 
tfaf; uoetal bud^ of their harness gltm- 
tu^'&iuUy iih the modnlight. 


Mr. Darkdale was already on the steps 
ringing the bdl. 

CHAPTER ixi, IN HOUSE. 

Maud was looking at the house—-a huge 
structure of the cagework sort, ^ which 
stood out in the light broad and bigh, its 
black V’s and X’s and I’s traced in black 
oak beams, contrasting like gigantic sym¬ 
bols with iihe smooth white plaster they 
spanned and intersected, and which showed 
dazzlingly in the moon’s intense splendour,: 
under which also many broad windows 
were sparkling and glimmering. 

A footman in livery stood before the' 
open door, in the shadow of a deep porch, 
and Maud observed that Mr. Darkdale 
seemed to speak to him as one in autho¬ 
rity, and by no means as one servant to- 
another. 

Mand was looking from the carriage 
window; and tKe hall was full of light, 
which came out with a pleasant glow, 
showing the gilt buttons and gold lace on 
the servant’s livery, flushing the white- 
powder on his head, and making Mb. 
Darkdale look blacker against its wamr 
light. Some figures, gentlemen in even¬ 
ing dress, and ladies in brilliant costume, 
passed and repassed a little in perspective. 

There came from the interior, as the 
hall-door stood partly open, the sounds of 
violins and ‘other instruments, and the more 
powerful swell of human voices. 

Mr. DarkdMe turned and ran down the 
steps, and at the carriage window said: 

“There’s a concert going on, and a- 
great many of tho people moving about in 
the ball. Perhaps you had better come in 
by a different way ?” 

“ That is just what I wished,” said Miss 
Vernon. 

* But Darkdale did not seem to care very 
much for her sanction, and in fact had not- 
waited for it. He was now talking to the- 
drivers, and the hall-door had been shut- 
He returned, and said, at the window: 

“ Your boxes shall be taken up to your 
room, Miss Vernon, and as the night is so 
fine, you will have no objection, I dare say, 
to walk round to the entrance to whi<ffi I 
will conduct you a n d Mercy Oreswell.” 

He opened the carriage-door, and -the- 
young lady got out and found herself in 
the court-yard. Looking along the fooe of 
the great house to the right, a mass 6f 
stables and other offices closed thb view# 
behind a broken screen of fine ^-d elms; 
smd to the left it was blocked by dark and 
thicker niasses of -towering trees^ 

In this latter direction, afong the firont 







of th« houso, Mr. Darkdale led the Way. 
In the'still air his swift steps sounded sharp 
bn the hard ground. Ho did not seem to 
care whether she liked his pace or not. 

As she hurried after him, from the open 
windows, whose blinds, transparent with, 
the lights within, were down, she heard, it 
seemed to lier, very fine voices singing, as* 
she thought, that brilliant staccato air, 
Quest un’ Nodo, &c., from Cfenerentola, 
and so unusually well that she was almost 
tempted to pause and listen. 

But Mr. Darkdale did not consult her, 
but glided on to the extremity of the 
house, whore a high wall confronted them, 
and with a latch-key opened a door, be¬ 
side which he stood, holding it wide, for 
Miss Vernon and her attendant, and shut¬ 
ting it immediately on their passing in. 

They were now in the great quadrangle 
which lies against the side of the house, with 
the quaint Dutch] flower-beds, like fanciful 
carpet pattern, surrounding it, and the 
tall yew hedges giving it a cloistcr-like 
seokision. Miss Vernon easily recognised 
this by the description; the trim yew 
hedges were visible, ovei*toppcd by a dense 
screen of trees at the other side, every dis¬ 
tance mai’kcd by the thin mist of night; 
and in the centre stretched the smooth 
carpet of gra,sB, in the midst of which stood 
the old roulbcrry-trce. 

“ Oh! This is the croquotJ-gronnd ?” 
said Miss Vernon to her attendant, as they 
passed on. 

“ Ay, that will be the croquet-ground,” 
answered her maid, a little absently, as if 
a gloom and suspicion bad come over her. 
Her fat face had grown more than usually 
putty-coloured, and she was screwing her 
lips together, and frowning hard. 

Mr. Darkdale spoke never a word until 
ho hod reached the door through which 
Antomarolii, some nights before, had ad¬ 
mitted himself and Doctor Malkin to the 
self-same house. 

A servant, not in livery, stood by Chis 
door, which was -ajai*, and opened it wide 
at their approach. 

Darkdale whispered a few words to him, 
the pm’port of which Maud did not catch, 
and was not meant to hear, and in this 
same tone the man replied a word or two. 

It was rather a chill reception. But 
£lien her hostess was absent, and certainly 
was not accountable for the uncomfortable 
ways of the odd attendants whom it had 
pleased lifer mother to assign her. 

The 84Srvant hied aw'ay into the door; it 
execute some belies* of Dark* 


dale’s in haste; and Darkdale himself 
a<* it instead, to receive them. ^ ^ 

“So, in Oarsbrook at last,” said Maud, 
with a smile, as she placed her foot on '&e 
oak flooring of the very lon^ passage with 
which we are already acquainted. 

Mercy Oreswell screwed h'er lips harder, 
and raised her eyebrows, “pulling,” as 
they say, in her abstraction, an oil and 
dismal grimace. 

“ Now, miss ? Oh, ay to be sure," said 
Mercy Oreswell, as it were, half 
ing, and looking vaguely about'her. 

Mr. Darkdale shut the heavy door, 
which closed by a spring bolt, with a clang 
tliat boomed through tho long passage, 
and then, with an odd familiarity with' in- 
terfial arrangements, ho drew the bolts with 
noisy rapidity, and turned the key which 
was in the lock, and drew it out. 

“ Now, miss, you’ll not be long getting 
to your room,” said Mercy Oreswell, her 
eyes wandering along the wall, and some- 
thiirg sunken and weary in her.unwhole- 
some face. 

“Well, I should hope not,” thought 
Maud, a little surprised.- 

Darkdale was walking along the passage 
with rapid strides, having merely beckoned 
to them to follow. 

Miss Maud was a good deal disgusted 
at this procedure. She was obliged, in 
order to keep this man in view, to follow 
at a rapid pace, and as he turned a comer, 
which she liad not yet reached, Maud saw 
a person emerge from a side-door in tlie 
perspective of the passage, the sight of 
whom very much surprised her. ' 

It was Doctor Malkin wlu) stepped forth 
under the lamp which overhung that door, 
his bald head flushed, and his disagreeable 
countenance smiling grimly. 

With tho smile still on his thin lips he 
turned liis head and saw Miss Vernon. 

He thought, I dare say, that she had 
not seen him, for he instantly drew back 
into tho recess of the doorway. 

Perhaps he had not recognised her, per-* 
haps he did not choose to be recognised in 
this part of tho house. But a few days ago 
ho certainly was not even acquainted with 
Lady Mardykes. But he had a good many 
friends, and she an infinitude, and ap in¬ 
troduction might, of coarse, have been very 
ea.sily.managed. > 

This all passed m hm* xoind seitfly 
momentai’ily, as she widked quif^ly into 
the side passage after Darkdale, Morey 
Oreswell keeping hardly a foot btshind, and 
a little tothe other side. 
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The impt’essidn this odd little incident 
left upon her i|und was, notwithstanding; 
unpleasant. . 

Having turned to the left she saw the 
large screen I mentioned on a former 
occasion, that protected the door at which 
Darkclale was now tapping. It was hardly 
opened when Maud reached it. 

“Can my room be on this floor?" she 
wondered. 

No, it was ho such thing. Mr. Drum¬ 
mond, short, serious, and benevolent, with 
rosy cheeks and brown cye.s, and bald 
head, and a pen behind Iris ear, was stand¬ 
ing in a short office coat at the threshold. 

“ This is Miss Maud Vernon, daughter 
of Lady Vernon, of Roydon Hall," said 
Darkdale, performing this odd office of in¬ 
troduction in a dry, rapid way. 

“ Half an hour later than wo expected," 
said Mr. Drummond, pulling out a large 
old-fa.shionod silver watch by the chain, 
from which dangled a bunch of seals and 
keys on his comfortable paunch ; and then 
glancing back, it was to be presumed at a 
clock, in the interior, “ no, twenty-five, 
precisely fivo-and-twenty minntes lai.e,” and 
he tamed from the comers of his eyes 
upon Miss Vernon a shrewd glance, and 
quickly made her a respectful bow. 

" I'll tell you about that by-and-bye,” 
said Dai'kdale. 

I ho 2 )e the young lady will find every¬ 
thing to her liking, I’m sure." 

“ Miss Vernon’s come for a short visit to 
hcuhj MardyJics here, a few weeks or so,” 
interrupted Darkdale. “ And there are 
two boxes, largest size, and two middle 
size, and a dressing-case, and a bonnet- 
box, and. here’s Lady Vernon’s list of the 
jewels she’s brought; and—come hero Miss 
Creswell—she’s to wait on Miss Vernon. 
Which is Miss Vernon’s room ?" 

He dived into the room, and retuimcd in 
a moment with a big book like a ledger. 

“Miss Vernon? Yes. Here it is. 
This will be it—A A, Fourteen.” 

“A A, Fourteen," repeated Darkdale, 
musing. “That is at the west side of the 
cross-door, eh ?’’ 

“Yes, so it is.” 

“I—I didn’t think that," said Darkdale,' 
drawing nearer to him, with an inquiring 
glance and a dubious frown of thought. 

“Yes, it’s all right; and here’s the 
voucher and ‘ question’ wrote with his own 
hand across it.” 

Darkdale read the paper, and returned 
it t© th© jffiimp fingers of the secretary. 

“ It is—tijat’s it,” he said. 


“ I’m a little tiredi. 1 should like to get 
to my room, please. I suppose my maid 
knows where it is?” said Miss Vernon, 
who was beginning to lose patience. 

“ In one moment, presently, jdease, Miss 
.Vomon.” Darkdale whispered a word in 
the ear of Mercy Creswell. “ Now, Miss 
Vernon, please, wo have only a moment to i 
delay on the way, and then your maid shall 
show you to your room.” 

At the same quick pace he led her 
through a passage or two, and opened a 
door, wlii<3h she entered after him. 

“You shan’t bo deiained a, piomeht 
here, Miss Vernon," ho repented. 

It is a spacious oval room, jjanelled 
massively up to the coiling, and sur- ' 
rounded, as it sot!ras, wilh doors all alike 
in very heavy casings. It is rather bare 
of furniture. A thick Turkey carpet 
covers the floor. There are four enor¬ 
mous arm-chairs on castors, and a square 
table, covered with stamped leather, and 
with logs as thick as cannons on castors, 
stands in the centre of the room. A pon¬ 
derous oak desk lies upon tho table, and is, 
in fact, attached to it, tlio whole heavy 
strncturo forming ono massive piece. Ex¬ 
cept those articles of furniture, there is 
not a movable thing in the room. 

The chamber is lighted from the ceiling, 
over tho tabic, by a small oval line of gas- 
jets, whictf'looks like a continuous ribbon 
of flame. 

There is something queer, and almost 
dismaying, in the cll'ect of this bare and 
massive room, with its four huge, modern, 
purple leather chairs. 

The immense solidity of the mouldings 
and panelling that surround it, as well as 
its peculiar shape, would reflect back and 
muffle any sound uttered within it. And, 
somehow, it suggests vaguely the idea of 
surgery, tlie strap, the kiiife, and all that 
thei’apeutio torture. 

Tlie efl’ect of tJie mild equable light is 
odd, and tho monotony with which the 
doors, or the sham doors, match one an- ! 
other all round, has something bewildering 
and portentous in it. 

While she looks round at all this, Mr. 
Darkdale has left the room; and turning : 
about she finds that Mercy Creswell, per¬ 
haps, never entered it. At all events; she 
certainly is not there now, and M&ud iS 
quite alone. 

, One thing is obvious. It certainly is 
pretty evident that Lady Mari^kes is, not 
at home. So at least Maud thmks. 

“ There must, however, be aom© Servant, 
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I tSkiik, 'whb can show me my room 
^8 resolves. 

' !Matld accordingly tries the handle of 
the particular door through which she 
t^imlra ahc had entered, but it will not 
, turn 5 then another, with the same result, 
it is rather a disconcerting situation, for by 
tliis time she cannot tell by what door she 
had come in, or by which of all these Mr. 
Darkdale had gone out, each door is so 
like its neighbour. 

She looks about for a bell, but she could 
discover nothing of the kind. 

Before another minute had passed, how¬ 
ever, one of the doors at the other side of 
. the room opened noiseles.sly, and a marble- 
featured man, with strange eyes, and black, 
square beard, stood before the panel, like 
a picture. It was Antomarchi. 

“ Oh, I’m afraid the servant has made a 
mistake,” said Miss Vernon, who was vexed 
at her absurd situation. “ He showed n\c 
in hero as a room where I was to wait for 
my maid, till she returned to show me the 
way to my room.” 

“ She will bo here in a moment. Miss 
Vernon; there has been no mistake. I hope 
your head is better ?” 

“ Thanks, a great deal better.” 

She was surpri.scd at his knowing that 
she liad complained of a slight headache on 
her journey. , 

“I’m glad of that. My frTond, Lady 
Mardykes, will be here in the uiciriiing. 

I'am a doctor, and T am held acctmntable 
for the health and spirits of all the inmates 
of this big bouse.” 

The pallor and stillness of his face, the 
blackness of his hair and heard, and the 
strange metallic vibration of his bass tones, 
produced in Maud a sensation akin to fear, 
and made even his pleasantries formidably, 

“ Your maid must, by this time, bo at 
the door^” 

He opened a door, beckoned, and Mercy 
.Oreswell camo into the room. 

“If yon permit me. Miss Vernon, I’ll 
ti*y your pulse.” And ho took the young i 
lady’s wrist before she could decline. 

“ You don’t often drive so far. You’ll be 
quite well in the morning; but you must 
not think of coming down to breakfast.” 

“Is Miss Medwyn here?” inquired Maud, 
before committing herself to stay in her 
rootq all the morning. 

“ No, Miss Medwyn is not here ” 


;'4 wonder what icain have happened. 
io*4y Mardykes wrote to me to say sh# 
womd certaih^ here, to stay spme tim^ 
this morning.” ' 

“An uncertain world!” he observed, 
4 with a hard smile, “ But Iiady |dardykes 
is seldom mistaken. Whether she said 
one may bo sure she believed; and what 
she thinks isgencx-ally very near tbe '^uth. 
You had an alarm on the way ? But yon 
did not mind it much ?” 

“It did startle me a good deal for the 
moment; but it was soon over. I think 
the whole party were startled.” 

“ I dare say; but you don’t feel it now ? 
It won't interfere with your sleep, eh ?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed the young lady; “I 
assure yon I’m quite well—I’m not the 
least likely to be on your list of invalids, 
and so 1 think I’ll say good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” said he, with his peculijir 
smile, and a very ceremonious bow, and he 
opened the door and stood beside it, with 
tljo handle in his fingers. 

Morey Crcswell took the bedroom candle 
that stood, lighted, on a table outside the 
door. The young lady walked on. Anto- 
marehi’s smile was instantly gone, and the 
stern, w^axen face was grave as before. 

Automarchi’s eyes rested for a moment 
on Mercy Creswcll as she passed. He 
nodded, and made her a slight sign. 

You would have judged by her face that 
she stood in great awe of this man. She 
positively winced; and W'ith a frightened 
ogle, and very round eyes, and mouth down 
at the corners, made him a little curtsy. 

He shut the door without waiting for 
that parting reverence, and she saw no 
more of him ,t)r the 0val room for that 
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PfiOl.OaUE. 

CnAPTlOK IV. SENTENCED. 

“ Gi.ad you have cxunc in, Mr. .Biley; 
the general has rung twice.” 

And why didn’t you answer the hell ?” 
asked Mr. Biley, a tall, wealher-heaton, 
grey-haired man, of .soldierly appearance. 

“ No. I thank you,” replied the butler; 
“when I have known him as long as you, 
perhaps I will, but our aeciuaiiitiineo is 
much too short at pi’osent, ‘ and never let 
mo see you before lunch time,’ he says to 
m(j the other day, and 1 made up my mind 
that I, would act accordingly.” 

“The general’s rather short tempered 
in the morning,” said Biley, with a grim 
smile as he left the room to answer the 
bell, which pealed out for the third time. 

“ Short tempered,” said the butler to the 
footman, who entered the pantry at the 
moment,.bearing a tray of glasses; “ short 
tempered! , He thinks he’s among the 
niggers still, I suppose, but he’ll have to 
alter all that now he’s come over here.” 

“Of course ho will, Mr. Johnson,” said 
the footman; “I don’t hold with blacks, 
which is good enough to sweep crossings 
and sell teaets, but not figures enough for 
in-door service.” 

Meanwhile, Riley rapidly made his way 
to the library, opened the door, closed 
it carefully behind him, and stood upright 
at the attitude of attention, waiting for his 
master to address him. The room was 
empty at the moment, but through a door¬ 
way at the farther end of it came a man 
with quiffic, hasty footstepg, bearing two 
letters in. his hand. A man above the 


middle height, and considerably past middle 
age, thin almost to gauntuess, upright in, 
his caiTiage, rapid and nervous in his 
movements. His iron - grey hair, worn 
without parting or division, curled in a 
thick cri.sp mass on his head. His small 
grey momstache shaded his thin lips, but 
ins checks were whiskerless, and no beard 
softened the ,outlines of the strong and 
heavy jaw, which plainly indicated the 
owner’s posses.sion of a quality charac- 
teti.s(;<l by liis friends as firmness, by'his 
foes as obstinacy. 

Such outward appearance had Major- 
General Sir GcoUry Hcriot. As he 
entered the room, he looked somewhat 
vacantly at the servant, then seating him¬ 
self at his writing-table, spread his letters 
open before him, and commenced the pe¬ 
rusal of one of them. Riley waited until 
his master again looked up, when he said, 
“Yon rang, general?” 

Sir Geoffiy roused in an instant. 
“ Three times, Riley. Where were yon ?” 

* “ Gone to the stables, general, to look at 
the horse that came last night. It’s against 
your orders for any of the servants to como 
to you in the morning, and I thought yon 
would like to hear news of the horse. He’ll 
make a fine charger, general, and will 
carry Mr. George splendidly.” 

“How can you tell that?” said Su- 
Geofiry, quickly; “you never saw Mr. 
George!” ‘ '■ 

“ No, general, that’s true,” said Riley; 
“ but-:—” 

“Yon never will see him,” said Sir 
Geoffry. 

“ Never see Mr. George,” cried the sian 
in astonishment; “ why I thought in a 
month’s time he was coming hfro f’* 

“ Mr. jGeorge Heriol;^ pome 

here,’’ said Sir Geoffiy, looking up, sternly 
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atLissorrant';.'* morcthau that, them is no, 
&iK>H person.” 

“Uo snoU person as your honoor’ii srar ?” 
cried:liilcy, who, like moat of his conntjy- 
' men, when oxoit(^ flavoni-ed his sentences 
with a vast amount of brogue. 

“ I ham no son, Jiihy.” 

“Is Mr. G(x>rgo dead?” asked the man, 
dropping his voice. 

“ He’s dead to me,” said Sir Geoffry, 
in the same tone; “do yon understand?” 

“That’s just what 1 don’t do,” said he, 
looking np in dite^pair. 

“ All that you imro occasion to know,” 
said Sir 0corny Heriot, coldly, “and yon 
should not know oven so much, if yon had 
not served me faithfully so many yc'iirs, 
is tljis: that the person whom 1 liavc 
hitherto Iteen accustomed to think of as 
my son, and to whoso oompaiiiojisliip and 
affeolion I have beem looking ibjward 
as the solace of ray life, has dont‘ some¬ 
thing which renders it noc(!Ssary for mi^ not 
merely to discard and disown him, but to 
forget that he ovfjr (ixisted.” 

“ Your honopr,” said Riley, ijivolimtai-ily 
taking a stej) nearer to his'master, and 
speaking with tnimbling li])s and (uit- 
strotched hands, “ to discard and disown— 
is it Mr. G(!orgc, jmur son ?” 

“Have 1 any other son, that you need 
ask ?” said Sir Gwdfry, limnoved: “ Undcr- 
staiid, too, that henceforward his iiaim! will 
never pass my lips, and must never bo 
mentio)»cd by you. 1 am aware, Riley, 
that silence is one of your (pialities, but 
liave you ever spoken of my son's expi'cted 
visit hero to any of your new associates in 
the servants’ lia.ll?” 

“Never, Sir Geoffiy.” 

. “Never even montioiied his e.xistenee ?” 

“ Nev(’r, general. Mr. George’s nnnudia.s' 
newer crosseil my Ji]is savi' to your honour, 
since wo left the regimeni.” 

“That's right; now attend to me. I 
fx[>ect a visitor to-diiy. Yon will liave 
timely nulieo of his apjiroach, by seeing Uie 
carriage coming up the avenuo, and you i 
will take care to be in the wa^ to open the 
luill-door. Mind that this is done by you, i 
aiwi none of tlwi other servamts; let them 
know if they ask tuiylliiiig about it, that it ( 
is by my sptcial ordei’s. You will not ask i 
the gentleman his name ; if he gives it, you i 
will keep it to yourself, and not cwtui ] 
repeat it to mo. You will simply announce : 
him as a gentleman, send the carriage to i 
the stables, and bid the driver come round i 
again in half an hour’s time. When 1 liiig £ 
tlio bell you will see llio gentleman to the J 


I dbor, and show him ont, without ft word* 
YTou nndPmfcaBd'met without SiWord.” 

“ I undeaPHtamJ, gosieral,” saidithe man, 
with his head bent down, anddn «Iftw tone 
of voice. 

“ Now go!” and Sir Gcoffi 3 r,' p 0 iiited' to 
■the door. 

“It’s Mr. George,” thought lUloy: to 
himself, as he went slowly down the pas^ 
sage ; “ it’s Mr. George! He’s coming to 
see liis father for the last time, and'not’ all 
the angda in heaven, or tJl the other things 
anywhere else, would make the general 
budge an inch when he has made bis mind 
up (o do oven so erne!a thing as this.” 

Whea Sir Geoffry was loft to himsolf, 
lie took up tho longer of the two letters 
wliieh lay before him, and read it again 
attenf.ively. As he I'oad, the blood flushed 
ill Ids brouzwl clieeks, his teeth were set 
firmly together behind Jiis thin lips, his 
eyes kindled, and at length crUsliing tlie 
Jotter in his Juuid, he began pacing the 
I'oom with hasty strides. 

“ A coward!” lie muttered, in sliort, 
broki'ii sentences; “a coward, that is it, 
neither more nor le.ss. To think, after «'ill 
1 have gone througli .and all I have antici¬ 
pated, that I should come back to tlii.s; 
tha.t flesh and blood of mine sliould receive 
a blow, and, as Goole plu’ases it, ‘ sit down 
])atient]y under the insult.’ A coward, eh? 
Gave tills otlier man the lie, and Avlion ho liit 
out, naturally enough—wliat olsecould liave 
been expeeted of him ?—^refused to call liiiti 
out, bui, sits down patiently under the 
insult. That’s the tailor’s blood ovopping 
11 ]) ill tbat-*-you can never got rid of the 
taint; like gout it will skip c)iie genera¬ 
tion, but it comes out in the next; it 
jiassf'd by me and sdiows itself in him. Just 
like your low-bred cur, wlio will fly out 
.‘1 ud bark and growl, but runs away directly ' 
.'I stick is shaken at him. To think that 

ho should have received a blow, and-- 

What does Goole say ?” Hero he referred 
to tho letter. “ ‘ Townspeople present.’ T 
am thankful to Providence that 1 did 
not obey my first impulse, and go up 
to Cliecseborougli to sec this lad and his 
ivgimeiit directly 1 landed. With the 
exceptioM of Goole and this man—what 
is his name ? — Clecthoi-jie — whom ho 
1 ‘efors to, they know nothing of mo except 
my name, and they are not likely to re¬ 
member that for long after tlieir drill, meet¬ 
ing is over. They were all county men, I 
recollect Goole telling mo, and Cheddar is 
a long way off, and has not much com¬ 
munication with'London, so that I am juot 
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’ likoly to bo brought across any of them. 

‘ This reason for his i-efasaJ to fight,’ ” con¬ 
tinued Sir' Geoffry, again reiferring to the 
letter,. “Hhis reason he declines to im¬ 
part to anybody.’ Declines to impart! 
What does Goole mean by writing such 
stuflT as that to mo, even if he be taken in 
by it himself? Reason—a man has no 
reason for being a coward save that he is 
one. And here I am, with this word 
* coward ’ ringing out in every sentence, i 
and knowing that it is applied to my own i 
son!” j 

He stopped suddenly, and threw up his 
arms in the violence of his rage and grief, 
then let them drop by his side, and con- ! 
titrtied mechanically pacing to and fro 
with his chin resting on his breast. 

After abont an hour had passed away 
j in this manner. Sir Geoffry’s qnick ear 
I caught the sound of fooistcps in the pas- 
! sago close to the door. He had only time to 
tliTOW hiirisolf into a chair at the writing- 
table, and to assume* the aj)poaiance of 
being engaged with his pen, when tlie door 
was opened, and Riley appenrec’ Close 
behind him Sir Geolfry saw the outline'of 
another figure, and it required all the self- 
command lie possessed, to subdue the uor- 
vo^^» shivering, w'hich ren through him at 
the sight, from hoad to lieel. 

Riley studious!i'- averted his eyes from 
his master as he made the annonneeraent. 

! “ A gentleman. Sir GeoflVy !’.’ Sir Geoffry 

j j replied, “ Show him inbut, after the fii-st 
! i glance, did not look up from the writing in 
! i Ihmt of him until he heard the sound made 
by the closing door. Then ho raised his 
head, and rose from IHs chair, but as his 
I glance fell upon the young man standing 
before liim, his thoughts leaped back over 
the abyss of twenty years, and a woman’s** 
face, which he had not seen during that 
period, but winch, wdien he last looked at 
it, bore just the same strange, proud ex- 
jircssiou, rose before his fancy. He sank 
back in his chair again, and shut the vision 
out with his hand. 

“Father,” cried the young man, stepping 
forward. 

In an instant Sir Gcoff'ry was himself 
again. 

“ Son,” he replied, rising to his feet, and 
putting forth his hand to check the young 
man’s-advance, “this is the first time we 
Have ever interchanged these terms, and it 
will be the last.” 

“ Father !” again cried the youth. 

“ I am Sir Geoffry Heriot, if you please, 
to you as well as to everybody else. Whom 


you are now I know, but what you inay bo 
for the future js for your own decision, and 
utterly without any reference to me.” 

The young man looked up as though 
doubting the evidence of his ears. 

Presently he said: “ You have had a 
letter from me, sir?” 

“ I have had a letter from Colonel Goolc, 
stating wliat occurred on Thursday night 
in a billiard-ix)om at Oheeseborongh,” said 
Sir Goofiiy. 

“ But from me, I ask,” said the young 
man, impetuously; “ had you not a letter 
from mo, stating that I was coming to you 
fortliw'ith, and that I would explain that 
occurrence ?” 

“I had,” said Sir Geoffry, quietly; 

“ but there was no occasion for you to have 
troubled yourself to liavo come on such an 
errand. I have no dotibt Colonel Goole 
states the circumstances correctly; you can 
take his letter and judge for yourself.” 
And lie threw the letter acro.ss the table. 

George Heriot took up the letter and 
read it through. Sir Geoffry W'atcJjing him 
intently, muttering as he did so, “And he 
can read of bis own disgrace without turn¬ 
ing a liair!” j 

“ Thu facts are correctly stated, sir,” said [ 
George, folding the letter, and handing it j 
back to bis father. | 

“ Of course,” said Sir Geoffry, contemp- j 
t.uon.sly; “ gentlemen arc no more in the 
habit of perverting facts than of submitting 
tamely to insult. Wo w'ill go through the | 
statements seriatim if you please. You j 
and this Mr. Travers,” said the gpiierul, | 
i-eferring to the letter, “ had this qusirr(;l 
at a billiard-table ?” 

“ We had.” - 

“ Ho accused you of obtniding on bis 
stroke, and of pnrpo.sely pushing his arm?” 

“ He did.” 

“You gave In'm the lie?” 

“yc.s.” 

“And ho then struck you a blow ?” 

“He did.” 

“ That blow yon liavo not attempted to 
avenge. You reTuaiu, as it wore, with a , 
rod mark of his buflbton yonr cheek. You i 
have not demanded satisfaction for this 
insult that has been put upon you ?” 

“ I have not.” 

“ On the contrary, you have refused to 
call this man to account?” 

“I have.” ’ 

“ And yoii dare, sir, to come liere and 
confront me Avith such a decision as that in 
your month?” cried the ^neral*, almost 
shrieking Avitli rage. 
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down beside her, and she put her arms 
round my neck, and kept them there till 
she died,” 

The boy ceased. The vivid recollection 
of what he. had described had excited him 
somewhat as he proceeded, and his narra¬ 
tive had, he imagined, had some effect upon 
his father, who sat with his face averted, 
and his head resting on his hand. 

But whatever emotion Sir Geoffry might 
have felt, ho was careful to let no sign of it 
escape him. After a pause he looked up, 
and said, in hard, dry tones : 

“It is a pity you did not think of all 
this before you gave the lie to your brother 
officer, or that, Ixaving done so, you did 
not suffer the fact to escape your memory. 
The circumstances being as they arc, I do 
not allow for a moment that yonr state¬ 
ment is a sufficient excuse for your conduct. 
But it has had a certain effect. When I 
received your colonel’s'letter this morning, 
I dciermined upon disowning and discard¬ 
ing you on SMJconnt of your conduct as 
described to me by him, without entering 
into any parley as to the past or the future. 
That determination I adhere to, but in con¬ 
sequence of what you have said, I feel it 
duo to myself to let you know something, 
at least, of the history of the past. When 
you have heard it, you tvill more readily 
comprehend your mother’s horror of duel¬ 
ling, and what may pcrliaps have been a 
mystery to you—the rea.son that the latter 
portion of her life was passed aw^y from 
mo. 

“ Your grandfather was a tailor named 
Canston, residing in a small hamlet near 
London, where there was a good founda¬ 
tion school. To this school he sent me, 
his son*, and there, when quite a child, 
I formed an intimate fricnd.ship with a, 
lad named Heriot. This lad died wlien 
ho was about eleven years old, and his 
hither, who was a clerk high up in tlio 
India House, adopted me in his place, on 
condition that I should bear his name, 
and give myself up entirely to his direction. 
My father was dead at that time, and I 
never cared particularly about the tailor’s 
connexion, so that I gladly accepted Mr. 
Heriot’s offei*, and, under my new name, I 
was sent to Addiscombe, and thence into the 
Indian army. I stuck resolutely to my 
profession, never asking for leave of al> 
sence during twenty years. Then I ob¬ 
tained a long furlough, and came home to 
England. All traces of tho Causton name 
and the tailor parentage were obliterated 
fay this time. I was Major Heriot, well 


kndwn' and highly respected throughout 
the Indian service; and, as I had lived 
-frugally, I Imd been enabled to save ample 
means.', 

“ I met your mother in. society, and ad¬ 
mired her immensely. She was one of two 
sisters, both of whom were raved about; 
but your mother’s was'the softer beaiity of 
the two, and in manner she was much the 
sweeter and more innocent. My attentions 
pleased her, my position was thought an 
eligible one by her friends, and we were 
married. Within a year of our marriage, 
and shortly after your birth, yonr mother 
presented to me a gentleman named Yeld- 
ham, whom she bad known before she 
made my acquaintance. He was an Eng¬ 
lishman, but bad lived most of his time 
abroad, bad foreign manners, and was ac¬ 
customed to foreign ways. He was a dilet¬ 
tante artist and an amateur musician, and 
was supposed to be particularly fascinating 
to women. Your mother took great de¬ 
light in his society, and ho was so much at 
onr house that I spoke to her about it. She 
laughed at the time, and told mo if I used 
my eyes I Could see that it was her sister, 
who was living with ns, that was in reality 
Mr. Yeldhani’s attraction. I thought no 
more of it, and shortly after wo all went 
abroad, loitering up the B-bino to Baden, 
where Mr. Ycldbam joined us. I ag.ain 
fancied I perceived an understanding be¬ 
tween your mother and this man, which 
was anything but agreeable to me. I 
spoke about it in confidence to her sister, 
Miss Rose, and although she strove to make 
me believe I was wrong, T was not satis¬ 
fied with her explanation. Finally I watched 
their conduct at a grand fancy ball given by 
a French banker, who was staying at the 
place, and, in consequence of what I saw, I 
sent Mr. Ycldham a challenge. Twenty- 
four hours after that wo mot at one of the 
small islands on the Rhino, and I shot him 
through tho chest. With his dying breath 
he declared that I had been in error 
throughout, and that it was not oven your 
mother with whom I had seen him at the 
ball. Ho was a man of honour, and did 
his best to save a woman’s reputation, but 
of course bis statement was false.’T 

“ What did my mother say ?” inter¬ 
rupted George. 

“ She corroborated Mr. Yeldham in every 
particular, and accused me of being a 
murderer, ’’said SirGeoffry, bitterly, “ and 
as we held such very unpleasant opinions 
regarding each other, I thought it best that 
we should separate, and I accordingly re- 
















Hotel de ViUe P What pretty eights are' 
the^^ ( Hnt here, look you, is Fort Issy.; 
there, is a. whole snbm-b rednesd to mm&; 
here, a*© heaps of .atones which weane 
country horiaee a few month© ago; there, 
over th» troee yonder, is the crumbling 
Palace of St. Cloud; and (with mingled 
pride and playfulness this), “ None of the 
damage was dooe by the Pmssians, it was 
all the Versaillists and the Commune!” 
This it is whi’oh has crowded the trains with 
pleasure-seekers, and has been the moving 
cause of many a picnic. When the train 
stops at Sevres a cloud of gaily dressed, 
chattering people alight, and push their 
way through the wioket with that mixture 
of docility and impulsiveness 'vyhioh dis¬ 
tinguishes nailway passengers in France. 
Many of them carry tasteful, wcll-lilled 
baskets, which will be opened about noon, 
and will furnish forth the modest feiist of 
tho day. “ There are most pretty ruins at 
■ Sevres,” it is explained to us; “ wlioks 
streets of houses have been demolished, 
countiy mansions have been made mere 
skeletons, and tho entire place is one 
grand ruin.” There is so much b; ..ming 
aiiiiuation in tho speaker’s manner, that 
you ask yourself if he is, by any possi¬ 
bility, connected with the building tiiule, 
or can in othej ways be likely to bemefit by 
repairs. But it is obvious that the train 
cannot be filled with masons and their 
sons, daughters, motliem, aunts, and 
hangers-on, and, as every one is in equally 
higli spirits, it is clear that the lore for an 
outing and for something new has over¬ 
ridden anti quenched sorrow at national 
abasement and shame. Shame did I say ? 
Why, the people we were travelling witli 
seemed proud of disaster and dofetit. Tlicy 
implored us, as it wore, to probe their 
wounds, and to rejoice over tlteir depth 
and width. It I'eminded mo of the first 
sounds I hoard on the morning of my anival 
in Paris. The Commune Itad jast felien, 
the bipod-stains had -scarcely been removed 
from the streets, arrests were taking place 
every hour. I looked for sombre faces, and 
bstened fer the sound of lamuntatiou and 
woe, I fonnd neither. 

het UB anti aiag:, vrith a tra, la, la! 

If Borrow oomeB 1 laugh the loore, with a tra, la, la! 

came lustily from the throat of a houso- 
paintor, who, with a score of fellow- 
labourers, begsm his work of redecorating 
the hotel (the proprietor and employnr i« 
a Q'erman, who has just resumed titc 
•charge of his own business, after nine 
ximnths’ soforced absence) at six .\.M. 


1 nevei' saw more industrious or better 
workmen. The one I have quoted sang 
the loudest, but there was a jest on ©very 
lip, and smiles on all the feces, and vfben 
the voealist-in-chief told the world that, for 
his part, he hod found that, whatever Wp- 
pened, it was wise to sing and danoe with 
a tra, la, la! and that while the wine-flask 
was full, and Jeannette smiled, itmatteiud 
little what came next, there was a general, 
hum of appreciation, as from conviviaUy 
diaposed bees. This happened in a wing 
of the hotel which had only been reopened 
a few days, and was oocupiod ;for the first 
time since the siego; so that when a bed¬ 
room door opened, and “Are ye goin’ to 
stop that infernal row now ?” was given 
m stentorian tones by an Irish visiter, in¬ 
dignant at being roused so early, the light¬ 
hearted house-painters were as much as¬ 
tonished as I 'ivos amused. There was a 
fine burst of laughter, I promise you. Not 
a syllable of the protest was understood. 
But its style and manner were unmisfeikabto, 
and the word went round how Pierre was 
singing, and how a largo English gentle¬ 
man had beep made angry. There were 
some other painters at work a few doom 
off, and an hour later, when one of these 
looked into our court-yard for a brush 
which liad been borrowed of him the day 
before, the story was told again, with am¬ 
plifications and suggestions, and by him 
related to his fellows on hi.s return. It is 
moi'c than probsxble that every one of these 
men were implica,tcd in the deeds of tlio 
■Commune, that their immediate friends and 
brothers are bm-ied in quioklime bementh 
where they fell fi|^ting, that others of their 
immediate connexion^? are in durance vile 
at Veraaill'es, to Ix) shortly transported to 
Cayenne, and tluit they have each secrets 
bf their own, which it woukl endanger 
their nocks to toll. Talk to them, try, 
to gain their confidence, a'nd a lower¬ 
ing look comes into their eyes, and the 
tigerish nature which lies' beneath this 
veneer of playfulness betrays itself. But 
meanwhile f.hey have lost the cast, yousee, 
so it is tra, la, la! until the turn comes again, 
aijd they shall do tbeir part, to make tiie red 
flag wave over the ba,rrioade and public 
edifices once more. 

There were men in blue blouses patiemtly 
carting away the rubbish from the govern¬ 
ment offices which have been destroy^ .in 
the liue de Bivoli, and others gtusiiig 'up 
at tho shell of the Tuileries, and wondering 
audibly “when the little Tiuers would 
order the rebuilding,” most of whmn, it is' 
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fair to conclude, wore Communists at heart, these maps Ties before me as Iwrite, and it is 
and had a share in the devastation they plain that as much pains and trouble have 
would be’employed to remedy. There was been given to it as is bestowed upon any 
neither sympathy nor sorrow, either among other kind of survey. The extensive dis- 
them or the shifting crowds of sight-seers, tricts of Montmartre, La Villette, and Beuo- 
Norwas there—and this appeared the most ville, defy the minute classification which 
extraordinary feature of all—any ofthe de- is given to the rest of the city, and tho 
jeotod, sullen look which seems appropriate legend, “ Some parts sfyuck by sheHs, and 
to defeat. This niay have boon partly others burnt by incendiaries,” runs in great 
policy, for it would have been dangerous red letters over them all. There is a 
to liberty, if not to life, to show, by word terrible display of red elsewhere, and, as 
or gesture, approval of the destruction tho urbane shopman explains to me, there 
wrought by tho Commune; but there was is an appropriateness, a touch of humour 
a reality about the merriment, a universal on the part of the draughtsman, in making 
frothiness which could not have been as- tho colour of the Communist party mark 
sumed. Tho statues on the Hotel do Ville out its evil deeds. Water-colour drawings 
oil the side nearest the Rue do Rivoli have, of the representative characters among the 
with .one exception, escaped injury. While insurgents are offered for sale in tho best 
the ruined outer wall stands alone, like a shops. The Petrolcuse, a wretched object, 
stage front, and, with nothing behind it, half monster, half lunatic, and with a dia- 
its ornaments remain intact, save one of boHpal grin, on her withered face, stands 
tho allegorical figures, which has been with one han^ in her pocket, and a petro- 
snapped off at the shoulders. A world of leum bottle in the other; while under the 
w’itty sayings was expended over this inci- generic title of the Barricade, a collection 
dent by the gibing crowd. “ Is it Faith, of male wretches are depicted, whose ap- 
look yon, or Prudence which has lost her poarance marks them as objects to be 
head?” “Who.sohoad shall we put on here?” arrested and shot, or there is no truth in 
provoked an endless number of laughing phy.siognomy. These pictures are beauti- 
replies. “ Badinguet,” “ Trochu,” ” Roche- fully executed, are full of artistic merit, 
fort,” and a score of less-known names and one hundred francs each is asked for 
I wore given in succession, until a man, in them. They are for tho pprtfolios of the 
ca p and bells, and with a performing lich, for the tourists who will flock through 
1 monkey, was seen to take up his position Paris as usual this summer, and they have 

I in the' sti’oet close by, when the crowd already mot with a ready sale. 

|1 turned at once to tho now amusoment. Tho next print-shop on the Boulevards 

II “ Plans of Paris, sir! five feet by three, attracts a crowd which extends half-way 
j and with all the recent burnings coloured across tho pavement. Two drawings, each 
i so as to ropresent real flames, for seventy- five feet high, and handsomely framed, are 

five sous! Buy a plan, sir ? It is tho tho objects of attraction here. In one a 
bird’f5-oyo view taken while tho city is beautiful young woman, who is displaying 
blazing in twenty places at once, and only rather more leg and bust than is customary 
seventy-five sous. They charge a franc for in polite society, is being led forward by a 
tlie same thing on tlio Boulevards—sc6, figure whom it would be profanity to name 
, sir—published at tho office of the Monitour, in this connexion. The woman has the 
and authentic. Only scv6uty-five sous for word Liberty inscribed upon her cap, and 
a map of Paris in flames.” there is a halo of glory on the other head. 

This is a street appeal to tho multitude. She is erect, courageous, strong, and tho 
More elaborate illustrations of tho burnings wreck of empires, crowns, thrones, and 
are to be had in tho shops. Hero is a monarchs is being crushed beneath her 
beautifully executed little map for tho feet. This young lady is intended for 
pocket, by a military officer of rank; there, regenerated and republican France. The 
an equally elaborate performance, glazed, companion picture is inscribed Despotism, 
and on rollers, and on a much larger scale, and portrays a'repulsive hypocrite, in an 
Both show tho injuries inflicted on the city, ermine cloak, and with a heavy white 
.Ono kind of mark denotes burning, another moustache, kneeling devoutly to the fhea- 
partial burning, a third whether it is public trical Mephistopheles who is crowning 
or private buildings, or both, which have him. This elderly gentleman is the Em- 
suffered, a fourth where damage has been peror of Germany, depicted as ruling 
done by shells, a fifth where the houses by satanio arts ; and if our popular coneep-- 
have been pierced by cannon-balls. One of tions of Mawworm, Mr. Pecksniff, Joseph 
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Sur^ce, aad. Mrs. Bfownrigg could be counted seven shops, in which these were 
fused, the result would be very like what among the articles displayed in the gay 
is here given as Klaiser Wilhelm. These windows. Broken shells, with miniature 
are seriona. productions, as is the photo- views pf Paris painted in oils upon their 
graph labelled “ Sedan,” which hangs close fractured sides; ponderous iron balls, to 
by. Here the dethroned Emperor Napo- which lids have been fitted and bottles lot 
leon, the late elect of the people, is por- in, and which are now inkstands, tobacco- 
trayed. A bluff gentleman, in robust boxes, snuff-cases, paper-weights, candle- 
health, lounges at his ease in a luxurious sticks, flower-pots, rings, pin*, and brooches, 
open carriage, smoking a cigarette. His all made out of tlio-missiles by means of 
mien and bearing indicate a luxuriously which Frenchmen wore sent to their ao- 
selfish nature, profoundly satisfied that its count by Frenchmen—command exorbitant 
own comforts are secure The chariot prices. If the second siege of Paris, and 
containing him is drawn by eight spirited the destruction of its noble national monu- 
horses, ridden by postilions in the imperial ments by incendiaries, wore matters for 
lively, and its road is over the dead and congratulation, there could not bo greater 
dying on the field of battle. Awful figures joyousness, or more apparent pleasure in 
with heads bandaged, as if with grave- vaunting the evidences of what had been- 
clothes, rise from the ground to shake their done. When wo passed into tho region 
clenched hands menacingly. Maimed sol- of caricature, and set ourselves to collect 
diers implore that they may be sjmred, and specimens of the political cartoons which 
that the hoofs of the horses and the chariot have been published in Paris during the 
wheels may be directed elsewhere than over last nine months, our task was environed 
their wounded Hmbs; and the soldier with difficulty. It was dangerous to ask 
nurses, wdio are tending them, shrink in for, and still more dangerous to display 
horror, or utter curses loud and leer at and sell some of these. But we peered 
thf; only reply vouchsafed. For the posti- below the surfhee and persevered. Wo 
lions beat back the wounded with their scoured tho districts of La Chapelle, Belle- 
long whips, and urge the horses over their ville, and Montmartre, and whenever we 
prostrate bodies at a furious pace, while the found a print or newspaper shop, endoa- 
smoker puffs away, as calmly indifferent as voured to establish confidential relations 
if ho were in his casy-chair at home, with its proprietor. Wc frequently failed. 
Following the carriage is a troop of Prus- Our noble British accent might be as- 
sian calvary—more as a protection than a sumed—though I flatter myself an average 
guard—and the whole is given as a vera- Frenchman is fiir too sharp-witted to think 
cious representation of what followed the that possible; or wo might bo English 
capitulation of Sedan. It is a horrid pic- spies in tho pay of Thiers; so the prints 
ture. You can almost hear tho groans and offered for sale were, as a rule, either of 
shrieks of the wounded soldiers, whose to-day, or of a period anterior to the Com- 
agonios are being wantonly increased; mnne. Tho Emperor Napoleon in every 
while the active brutality of the menials on attitude of ignominy: as a shoe-black at 
horseback, the iron indifference of the occu- work on the boots of William; as a mondi- 
pant of the carriage, and of the foreign cant with pockets turned inside out to at- 
troopers who follow in his wake, and with tract pity; as a thief making off with »* 
their horses’ hoofs give the torture a final millions of tho nation’s money; as a traitor 
stroke, are so vividly rendered, that it is handing France over to murderers for pay; 
impossible to contemplate them without a all these, and scores of others in the same 
shudder. The crowd lingers over this pic- vein, were produced without hesitation, 
ture fascinated. No one cares to tell them whenever tho shopkeeper had any of them 
that it is wickedly and maliciously false, or remaining in stock. 

that its one object is to pander unscrupn- The caricatures of the siege time were, 
lously to the French passion for vilifying we found, much in the same vein. Mon- 
the fallen. The “ man of Sedan” is shown sieur Jules Favre weeping copiously, and 
in hia true colours. So they say and think, at the very same moment pocketing Bis¬ 
poor people, and this photograph of a lying marck’s gold; Monsieur Thiers negotiat- 
pictnre has also on extensive sale. ing at foreign courts on behalf of the 

The cannon-balls and shells which have Committee of National Defence and slyly 
been converted into ornaments, or into offering for sale a crown, for which the Or- 
articles of nse> attract plenty of customers, leans princes and the Count de Chambord 
too.. In the course of an hour’s stroll I are ^'dding; General Vinoy Oppressing 
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half a dozen journals, amd being bribed 
Iw the editors of others to let them alone; 
General Trochu studying bis plan, and 
handing a largo metal koy ov€t the 
iralls of Paris to fi tignro in a Prussian 
helmet in exchange for a bag of gold—are 
spem'men.s of the tone and taste of the 
comic dranghtemen whose productions were 
most widely appreciated by the people of 
Paris. 

“Albums of the Siege” aro to bo bought 
in plenty, at all the best print-shops. They 
corisis+r of highly coloured engra%’ings, in 
which imaginary incidents of the siege are 
told ; and where the Prussian.s, horse-flesh, 
the absence of gas, the coarseiiess of the 
broad, and the straits to which fashiomblo 
people were icdncod, arc told comically 
and broadly. There are albums, too, of tlie 
imperial menagei’ie, sbowing" the , late 
oinpe.ror and empress, and the ministei’s 
and favourites of their <iourt, in the gnis© 
of the beasts and birds to whicli tboir 
public or private character is popularly 
supposed to give them affinity; as well as 
of the same people in the pillory, and nith 
exagg(!i'atod and distorted beads. Knt tliese 
cost some finncs each, and are int:ended lor 
the libraries of those wlm arc cni’ious in 
such matters, and who can ailord to collect. 
I wanted the back numbers of the cbeaj) 
publications issued for and bought ly the 
million, as reflecting day by day the pas¬ 
sions, prejudices, and feelings which wore 
upptirinost. It was wlieu we asked for 
those which ap{)eaicd under the Commune 
that our difficulties began. They were all 
sold. There had never been any. The 
speolcer was too much grieve*! at the in¬ 
famies being' perpetrated ly tlio scoundrels 
in power (be himself having pw)bably been 
the hero of a bamcaJe) to think of bis 
trade; and ho was in con.seqnenco entirely 
ignoi'ant of, the prints and publications we 
spoke of. At last, after many protesta¬ 
tions in bad French, after producing our 
passports and asking joculariy if welookod 
like spies, or emissaries of Monsieur Thiers 
or his police^ we suco«)eded in some cases 
in establishing confidence. Then and not 
till then did the shopkeeper invite ns to his 
dwelling room, and produce- from far-away 
capb*>ard8, and in one in.stance from the 
mattress of his bed, bundles of printed and 
pictorial matter. These were not for sale. 
We wure td'understand that clearly. They 
were part of the private collection of the 
speaker, and • shown to us, his friends, as 
curiosities. H© would, for Ins part, be 
soriy, inde^,'to vend such atrocious ca¬ 


lumnies on theadmirastrati®!!, aaid s© forth. 
It was odd to note how thoioioghly it was 
understood that these things were literary 
curiosities, commanding a foamy priee. A 
small bundle of halfpenny pfinis repre¬ 
senting a daily publication of infamous 
character, which ^peared and was sup¬ 
pressed under the Commtme, could not be 
bought under two napoleons, or about two 
thousand per cent more than its cost. 

The political cartoons of the same 
period, when the International ruled Paris, 
and while the Vorsaillists were kept at 
bay, were only parted with as a per¬ 
sonal favour, b.-jcked up by a substairtial 
oonsidcration. These last were the only 
ones we met with which gave evidence of 
the serious purpose we aro accustomed to 
see in our own great draughtsmen in times 
of natiouffl crisis. “ The People learn their 
strength,” is a giant Samson squeezing the 
lives out of the pigmy rulers ho holds in 
each hand, while the Philistines in the 
persons of the leaders of the National As¬ 
sembly are ernshed beneath his feet; the 
“ Departure of the Commune,” is a figure 
of Death on the White Horse, waving a 
red flag, and leaving fire, blood, and de¬ 
struction in his train. Others are blas¬ 
phemous adaptations of the most awful 
incidents in sacred history to the purposes 
of the hour. Priests are the oljects of 
special derision, as are the governing 
classes generally; but amid much that is 
indecent and much that is profane, it is 
impossible to deny that the popular oarica- 
Lures published under the Commune have 
a reality and force about them which may 
be looked for in vain in other periods of 
France’s recent agony. They are savage 
but earnest, and as such show with advan- 
iage against the miserable gibes against 
the emperor, and the personal calumnies 
which have been levelled agairrst every 
other public man in turn. As we look over 
folio after folio of oasrioature, it seems as if 
we read the real history of this unhappy 
nation. Later, at the-theatre wher-e Theresa 
sings, attracting greater and merrier 
audiences .than ever^ atdhe ca# ohantants, 
re-opened in the Blysian Fields, where the 
paintediand bedizened women make tibeir 
bravo show upon the stage, and a cmnio 
Frenchman, dressed as a monthly nurse, 
favours us* with his views on the relations 
of the sexes in France; by the ruina- of 
stately edifioea wlrioh otowds visit as a 
foetal treat ; in* the* gardens where tees-aro 
raised higher than ever, and the laughter 
is as the crackling of thorns under a pot; 
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ib etretatfe, iii honses, oH^^e Bourse, 
onttiic«mttibuGes, £indm tiie cafes—^you soo 
Caricature' R is .the mockery of woe, 
indeed; and remembering who these meny 
people are, and what they have just gone 
through,,yon think of the B-ils u Victime of 
tlie first French revolution, and pronounce 
tliosB around you to bo worthy of their 
siro.s. In those dances, as Mr. Carlyle 
tells us, “ the dancers have all crape 
round the left arm: to be admitted it 
needs that you'he a victim, that you have 
lost a relative under the Terror, Peace to 
the dead; let us cl-a,n.ce to their memoiy. 
For in all ways one must dance.” The 
thing which has been is the thing which 
shall he, and Paris and the Parisians have 
not altered a jot since then. 

READING MADE EASY. 

Own the onferanco of the great reading- 
room of the British Museum is appropriately 
placed the bust of the late Mr. Panizzi— 
the Founder, as he may be cailer,. The 
h uge domed hall behind him, his work and 
monument, is one of the woiuJei's of Europe, 
now reaching to a considemble number. 

The entrance to tliis hall is beset with 
difficulties. At the gate of the Museum, 
on a day when the reading-room only is 
open, the policemen and warders challenge 
the visitor with a “ Reader, sir ?” Allowed 
to pass, he crosses the open space, ascends 
the step.s, enters under the portico,' and 
finds himself at the groat hall, ' with 
more police and warders. Any signs of 
indecision, and he is stira to bo challenged, 
” Reader ?” If he d'o-sscs boldly, and 
makes for the glass-door, where there is 
another janitor with a list, he is stopped 
once more and made to show hi.s passport, 
unless ha have what is called at the 
theatres, “ a. face admission.” Down the 
long passage he goes, gives up great-coat, 
stick, umbrella, parcels; passes through 
glass swinging doors, past other detectives, 
and finds himself in the monstrous cathe¬ 
dral- dedicated' to learning, and, as »)mo 
say, also to idleness. 

It'would be hard to give an idea of the 
first coup d’otil; for there is literally no¬ 
thing- lite it. It has the look nearly of a 
eidhedrai, with till the comfortable, fun- 
nitibed air of a “ snug ” library.. Colouring 
ffir tho sideB is fhrnished by rows of the 
books themselves which run round the 
'wafis.to:a.hei^t of some forty or fiftyfeei^ 
aiid- are reached by two light gallmies. 


In tlie centre of the room is a round 
counter, witiiin which the offlcialfl, and 
which communicates with the library out¬ 
side by a long avenue shut in by glass 
screens. Outside this counter is another, 
which holds the enormous catalogue, reach¬ 
ing to some hundred volumes ; and from 
this second counter raduvte the desks for 
! the readers. Nothing more comfortable 
or convenient can be conceived., You 
have a clioico in seats even: hard smooth 
mahogany or softly cushioned'; botli glid¬ 
ing smoothly on esastorsi In the upright 
back of the desk, is a little recess for ink 
.and pens, steel and quill; and on each side 
a leathern handle. One of these pulls out 
a reading-desk, which comes well forward, 
and swings in any direction, or at any 
height: the other forma a ledge on which 
books can bo piled up and be out of the 
way. A blotting-pad, paper-knife, and 
convenient pegs under the table for patting 
away hate, Ao., complete the conveniences. 
dThere arc over five hundred of tliose, each 
having a number and letter. Therti are, 
besides, a number of what might ho called 
“ re,search” tables—small, low, flat, and 
broad, which an antiqmirian may liave all 
to himself; and the lid of which lifting up, 
ho finds a convenient repository where ho 
can store away all his papers, notes, and 
books until he returns the next day. Some 
of the more retired of the long benches 
are reserved “for ladies only;” but they 
do not seem very much to care for suoh 
seclusion. 

Round the room, and within easy reach, 
is a sort of free library, where every one 
can help himself. This, as will be inxagined, 
consists of books of general reference, and is 
very judiciously chosen. It comprises dio- 
' tionaries of all languages, the best, newest; 
encyclopuedias of every conceivable sort; 
long lists of the old magazines, liko the 
Gentleman’s, Annual Register, Ae.; ambi¬ 
tious collections of universal science and 
knowledge, such as the Pantheon Litte- 
raire, and Diderot’s Encyclopaedia; historiee i 
of towns and counties in profusion, and the 
best and most fevourite textibooks in tiie 
respective classes of law, theology, medicine, 
mathematics, physiology, &c. The only 
weak place is the class of English hellea- 
lettres and biography, which is ordered 
after a very random and arbitrary fashion, 
comprising such poor books as Beattie’s 
Life of Campbell, but not Moore’s Life of 
Sheridan, having Twiss’s Life of Eldon, 
and no Life of Sterne, and being withent 
Mrs. Oliphant’s remarkable Life of Irving. 
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In fiwst, it would be hard to say on wbaf 
j^rinoil>le the choiete is toade. 

Having chosen a seat—and if you come 
late in the day you have to take a long,' 
long walk seeking one—go to the catalogue 
for your book. And here we may ^jause 
to survey this wonderful catalogue, a library 
of folios in itself. Every volume is stoutly 
bound in solid blue qilf, with its lower 
edges faced with zinc, to save wear and 
tear from the violent shoving in of tho 
volumes to their places. On every page arc 
pasted about a dozen neatly lithographed 
entries, and between the pages arc guards, 
so as to allow fresh leaves to bo put in, as 
tho catalogue increases. ' As the guards 
are filled up the volume is taken away and 
rebound with fresh guards, so it becomes 
an illustration of the famous Cutler stock¬ 
ing, with this difference, that the stocking 
is gradually increasing in size. Nothing 
can be fuller than the arrangements for 
this catalogue, as it even refers you for a 
biographical notice of a well-known mand 
to some of those little meagre accounts 
prefixed to collections of their poems, and 
to biographical notices and review's. It 
also, to a great extent, helps the student to 
the real names of those who have written 
under assumed ones. This is the new 
catalogue, but there is an old one partly in 
print and partly in manuscript, and both 
must be consulted if you wish to make your 
search pxhau.stivo. Periodical publications 
make a department in themselves under 
the letter P, filling some twenty folio 
volumes, to which there is an index, also in 
many folio volumes. London has nearly 
one folio to itself. Great Britain and Franco 
each several. Every entry is complete, 
title in full, date, place of publication, and 

a press mark, such as -;- > which 

3 

is to be copied on a little form like the 
following: 

PermiMion to use the reading-rnom will be with¬ 
drawn from any pe^n who shall write, or make marks 
on any part of a printed book or manuscript belonging 
to the Museum. 


ALL T HE tHiat ■ _ {Oondwttedby 

On the other »de are thews dirfedaous ! 


Heading and Title of 
the Work required. 

Place. 

Date 

Size. 

Odemoira of Mra.) 
tPiozxi Hayward./ 

London. 

18G2 

Octvo. 


Date, Feb. 9,1871. 


John Sinith (Signature). 

If g i Number of the 1 
‘ (Keader’s Seat./ 


Fieaae to restore each volume of the catalogue to its 
phkce as toon as done with. 


*EADEIIS AEB PABTlOUX^RLTpMCiVmEiy 

1. Not to ask for more than one work on dm same 

ticket. . 1 . 

2. To transcribe from the catalogues all the parhci^ 
lars necessary for the identilcation of tpe iTOrk' 
wanted. 

3. To ■write in a plain, clear band, in order to avoid 

delay and mistimes. _ . 

4. To indicate, in the proper place on each ticket, the 
number of the seat occupira. 

6. To bear in mind that no books will be left at the 
seat indicated on tho ticket unless tho reader who 
asks for them is there to receive them. 

6. When any cause for complaint arises,' to apply at 
once to tho superintendent of the reading-room. 

7. Uefore leaving the room, to return each book, or 
set of books, to an attendant, and obtain the cor¬ 
responding ticket, tho reader being responsible 
for the books so long as the ticket remains «n- 
cancelled. 

N.B. Headers are not, under any circumstances, to take 
a book or manuscript out oi the reading-room. 

Having given in the ticket, the reader 
may return to his place, certain of having 
to wait at least half an hour, and he may 
amuse himself watching the smooth run¬ 
ning carts laden with volumes, which arrive 
eveiy moment, and the attendants who- 
aro seen hurrying along through the glass 
screen, each with his pile of books, w'ith 
their labels fluttering. Considering that 
some of these have to walk three-quarters 
of a mile along passages and up steep stairs 
to fetch some remote book, and that often 
the forms aro imperfectly filled, tho delay 
is not surprising. A more intelligent, 
willing, and obliging class of men cannot 
be conceived, always I’cady to volunteer 
assistance, even outside their special duty. 
It is pleasant to see how they exert them¬ 
selves for novices, or for certain old vete¬ 
rans, filling up their forms for them. 

The readers are a very singular and 
motley class. And here it is that some 
reform is wanting. A great deal of the time 
and trouble of tho staff is taken up with 
supplying the wants of young boys and 
girls, and general idlers, who come to read 
novels and poetry, and take up the places 
of others who have real business. It cannot 
bo supposed that the nation meant to pay 
for books and attendants, merely to wait on 
this useless class. A reform in the way of 
classification would be useful, the putting 
these drones in a department of their own, 
and with one attendant only to wait on them 
all. Every book ought t6 bo procured 
within ten minutes, and by a system of 
speaking tube.s and small lifts, the matter 
could be much simplified. The Museum 
would run fewer risks from the abstraction 
of books, by limiting the number of readers. 
There are many traditions 'in the Museum 
of these robbers, some of whom wereulwa^s 
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sTt^pted, Ipom t^a zaattaar.never 

cotm be brongbl i»me: while there was a 
“ gentleman” who was not snspect^ but 
was at last discovered. A Museum book is 
fortunately very unmarketable, it is so 
stamped all over; and if a volume had two 
hunc^d iHustrations, every one would 
bear this mark. To all libraries come 
people with a mania for cutting out prints, 
and at this one, on a stand made puiposely, 
are exhibited two manned and defaced 
books, thirty or forty leaves tom out, with 
an inscription explaining how they were 
placed there as a warning, &c. This ex¬ 
hibition is a little undignified, and it seems 
quite purposeless. The evil-doers would 
only chuckle at it, while the well-conducted I 
have no need of such reminders. 

The habitues are a curious class. Some, 
as we have seen, are mere idlers, who como 
to read story-books in a comfortable room, 
but the true bookworm is found hero in 
perfection. There is the shabby man, who 
has read himself blind over old Latin and 
French books, and who, at this moment, 
has his face bent to the table over a ti .y 
duodecimo, tho print being about an inch 
from his eye. Here is the mouldy old anti¬ 
quary, very dirty, with metal spectacles, 
delving arid grubbingin a very pit of books, 
with bleared eyes, wrinkled cheeks, and 
toothless gums, and yet he will work on 
till he tumbles into the grave. A familiar 
figure is that of the tall Don Qnixote-look- 
ing man, who wears jack-boots and a black 
serge “ soutane,” or gown. He has a table 
to himself, covered with little vellum-bonnd 
books in all languages, and with notes and 
little manuscript books, all in the neatest 
penmo/nship. Here is a dapper man, with 
a sale catalogue and pencil, who is com¬ 
paring books he is about to purchase with 
the copies in this national Museum. • Here 
are men copying old music, sketching from 
the print books, tracing maps, handwriting, 
what not. But what strikes us especially 
is the diligent book manufacture going on, 
proofs being corrected, and manuscript set 
in order on every side. Not less characteris¬ 
tic are the ladies; and here wo shall find 
in perfection the strong-minded woman, 
with spectacles and curls, and a determined 
bearing. There are also many nice-looking 
girls, who go fluttering about fearlessly, 
fetching their own books. They are fond 
of coming and working in company with a 
husband or sweetheart, when a deal of 
whis^wring and comparing notes goes on. 
But considering that there are often five or 
six peiopla.'in. th^-xocusi, the ba>. 


haviow of every on© oonoefned is wonder- 
proprietj^, and the room is for l^e 
most part as qmet and oirderiy as if it were 
a church. 


SAINT SWITHIN. 

The greon ears droop, brown ire the leaves. 
The (fust is thick upon the eaves, • 

Tho liabbliug brook has long been dry. 
Perched is the eerth ; the gTowine sky ^ 
Shows not one cloud athwart the bine, ''.m 
The unbent rays pierce through and through 
The thickest covert. All in vain 
Tho dying ftowors sigh for rain, 

For rain, sweet, freshening, balmy rain. 

No more {ram larch the throstle rings, 

Kren the skylark folds bis wings; 

Mute are the reed-birds in the fen, 

Mute in tho willow bole the wren, 

The jay in hedgerow makes no stir. 

The magpie shelters in the iir, _ 

The kingfisher and heron in. vain 
Sock river-bank, and pine for rain, 

For rain, sweet, blesshd, balmy rain. 

It comes, it comes! Life-giving shower! 
Chirps every bird, expands each flower; 

It comes, the long-wished boon divine. 

Dew pearls upon tho gables shine: 

> it sparkles on the glistening leaves, 

It wipes the dust-blight from the eaves. 

All earth revives, and sings again, 

Glad paean for Ahe gift of rain, 

Kain, rain, sweet, freshening, balmy rain. 


OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 

(Second Series.) 

THE wreck ok the JUNO. 

When the second canto of Don Juan 
appesu’cd, some of the minor critics accused ■ 
Lord Byron of having stolen his fine de¬ 
scription of the wreck of the Spanish vessel. 
Some of the most pathetic incidents were, 
indeed, as Tom Moore confesses, discovered 
in a little pamphlet entitled Nan-ation of . 
the Shipwrook of the Juno on the Coast of 
Arracan in tho year 1795, which had been 
favftuvite reading amongst tho boys at . 
Doctor Glennie’s school at Dulwich, to 
which Byron went in 1799. But Byron 
assured Mr. John Murray and Mr. Hob- 
house that the various incidents of the lose 
of the vessel were taken from the narra¬ 
tives of various wrecks, to wit, those of 
the Juno, the Hercules, the Centaur, the 
Abergavenny, the Sydney, the Wellington 
transport, the Pandora, the Lady Hobart, 
the Betsy, the Thomas, and tho Peggy. 
But the following account of the wreck of 
the Juno, with tho preservation of fourteen 
of the crew during twenty-three days of 
entire famine, will show that for all that 
was most extraordinary and most touching 
in such’ narratives, Byron was indebted 
to^ William 

aceoiiiMCT4^iMNM-e^''abletmme)^ 
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vesHel, in which he waa Becond*mate>on the 
coast of India. 

I The Jnno, haring at Rangoon-token in a 
cargo of Burmese teak wood for Madras, 

I set sail on the 29th of May, 179.5. She 
was a sliip of four hundred and fifty tons 
burthen, very much out of repair, and in 
all rcspecis badly provided for sea. The 
(!rt3w consisted of fifty-three men, chiefly 
Lagcara, with a few Europeans, and there 
were also on lx>ard the captain’s wife, her 
maid, a native girl, and some Malay sailors ; 
in all seventy-two souls. 

From the first everything went ill. Beat¬ 
ing out of the Sirian river with the young 
ebb, in five to seven fathoms Avater, Avith 
soft mud, the cranky vessel shoaled sud¬ 
denly about six p.m., to a quarter less five 
fathoms. Immediately ordered about, th§ 
helm Avas scarcely aloe Avhon she strack 
(out of Scylla into Ohnrybdis) on a sand 
bank. All was hove back to get her off, 
but in vain. Both bower anchons Aveie 
then let go to prevent her driving; one 
cable parted, and the second anchor she 
dragged, but the sheet anchor being lot 

I go, it Iht, and the ship brought up. It Avas 
the last quarter ebb, so with struck top¬ 
gallant yards and masts, although she 
lurched over dangerously at low Avatei’, the 
Juno floated off Avith the flood. ’J’ho aiiehors 
w*ere hove up, and the unfortunate ship 
stood away under a press of sail into deep 
sea, and, as she made no watoi*, cvoi'y one 
bopod the rickety craft bad not received 
any mortal injury. Unfortuuately for her 
shaky timber.^, a soutb-wost gale com¬ 
menced the next day (June the Ist), Avith 
a very high sea. She labo ureol and sti*ainod, 
and very soon sprung a leak. This gale 
lasting six days, it needed tlie incessant 
labour of all liauds, working in alternate 
gangs, to keep the ship free, the pump- 
gear being overworked, and getting fro- 
qnently out of order. To add to the mis¬ 
fortunes of the Juno, tlio OAvners had been 
so disgraoefuUy and blindly careless of the 
ship’s safety as to put no carpenter on 
board, and scaixjely even any carpenter’s 
tools; the sailors, howcAmr, contrived to 
repair the pumps, which, in spite of all 
expedients, kept constantly ohoking Avith 
the sand ballast. The captain and officers 
hold several consultations about whether 
or not to return to liangoon; but tlie 
danger of that low lee-shore (not 'visible 
at all till ten or twelve miles off, when 
the Avater was only seven fathoms), made 
the majority decide, as long as any hope re- 
muiued, to keep her well off the Buimese 
coast. On the 6th the gale abated, the 


ship made less water, only one pump was 
kept going, and every one, thera^ ansious, 
grew hopeful. It is true there was a pal¬ 
pable hole between wind and water along 
the stem-post, but the first calm day ^me 
men got out in the jolly-boat and nailed 
some tarred canvas and oakum ever it, Avith 
sheet-lead over all. This at first succeeded 
so far that, in smooth' weather, the Juno 
required pumping only about onCo in a 
watch. The crow congratulated each other 
on having cffootually stopped a threatening 
leak, and proceeded cheerfully on their 
A'oyago. Hope is blind: how could a mere 
piece of canvas keep out the seas of the Bay 
of Bengal in the very middle of the south¬ 
west monsoon ? Better ten such lee-shores 
at Rangoon than that. They were, hoAV- 
cver, soon to be undeceived. The pump-gear 
was scarcely repaired Avheii, on the 12th of 
Juno, a fresh south-west gale comineucod 
Avitli renewed fierceness ; all went wrong 
again, the ship relapsed and made more 
water tliari before, the pumps rapidly choked, 
and the gear was spoiled. The men worked 
for t heir lives at three pumps, a bucket also 
was kept hard at it baling, and those wlio 
knew anything of carpenter’s tools Avorked 
with them, and at the pumps, alternately. 
Towards the 16th, almost exhausted with 
fatigue and want of rest after the toil of 
four days and nights, the captain and 
officers, now painfully alive to tlieir extreme 
danger, determined to set all the sail they 
could carry to keep her away, so as to fetch, 
if po.ssible, the nearest coast of Coromandel, 
proposing aftenvards to coast it along to 
Madras, or to bear up for Bengal, as should 
then seem safest and best. They accord¬ 
ingly set the close- reefed topsails and 
courses and bore up, but the pumps re¬ 
quired such close labour to keep down the 
deadly leak, that it was not in the men’s 
power to properly watch and guard the 
sails. The natural consequenoo was, that 
before the 18th they were all blown from 
the yards, except the foresail; with which 
they contrived to lay to till the 20tli, being 
in latitude seventeen degrees, ten minutes, 
north, and, by reokonpig, nine miles west 
of Capo Negrais. 

The ship now pitched so deeply -and 
heaAuly, that it was with difficulty the 
frightened men could be persuaded to keep 
their stations. About noon, however, Idiere 
was a. gleam of hope, fbr she wore; and the 
foresail being hauled up she kept before thfe 
wind under bare poles. Great and united 
efforts wore then again made with- the 
pumps and buckets, in hopes to dleasr her, 
but all in vain. About eight the men 
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came up from below, pale and hopeless, 
bringing the news iiiat tlie -water had 
.miched the lower deck, upon which the 
Lascars abandoned themselvos to passion- 
I aie despair, and oven the Englishmen grew 
i silent. The idea was now general that tlie 
I ship would soon sink to the bottom, owing 
I to the weight of the wet sand ballast 
I nndisr the timbers, and there was one uni- 
i versal cry among the sailors to at once get 
I oat the boats. 

I The boats were, unhappily, n.sclos8; for 
both the old jolly-boats and the six-oared 
pinnace were shattered and leaky. The cap¬ 
tain therefore ordered the mainmast to l>o 
cut a-way to lighten the ship, and, if po.ssible, 

, to delay her sinking, till daybreak. About 
nine o’clock the mast was felled, but unfor¬ 
tunately the hamper of it fell on deck, 
and in the scramble and confusion the man 
.at the helm let the ship broach to, and the 
furious sea made a clear broach over her. 
At this critical moment Mrs. Bromner, the 
captain’s wife, -who liad been in bed below', 
ran up the hatchway; Mr. Watle, the chief 
mate, and Mr. William Mackay, a 1' mve 
and intelligent young Scotchman, the 
i second officer, helping her to the quartcr- 
' • deck rail. They were in the act of making 
the poor frightened woman fast in tho 
mizon rigging, when the ship came to her 
I utmost bearings, and instantly, without 
I more warning, began to scLtio down. All 
I iiiinds scrambled up the rigging to escape 
I instont death, moving gradually higher 
I and higher as the ship sank deeper. 

I Captain Bremnor, his wife, Mr. Wade, and 
{ Mackay, -w'ith a few others, clustered in 
the mizen-top. All the i-est, but one man, 
wIkj stuck to the foretop, clung about the 
mizen rigging. Mrs. Bremner, having no 
covering Ji»ut a shift and petticoat, oom- 
lained much of cold, so Mackay, being 
^ otter dothsd than her husband, pulled 
i off’ bis jacket and gave it her. Finding 
the vessel did not sink, the survivors now 
pulled out their knives and began to cut 
awByfhe yards and ligging from the mizen- 
t» lessen the dangerous wei^it it had 
to carry. Though the ship rolled so vio- 
lentiy that it was with difficulty these 
I miserable men on the very edge of tho 
grave oould hold themselves fast, many of 
them, worn .out with fatigue, went to sleep 
before d^ broke. 

Mackay, from whose family Dr. Charles 
Mflokny, the poet, is descen^d, has written 
senmbie and nnaffeoted narrative of tibis' 
interesting shipwreck. He says: “ At .first 
there did not i^pear to me the smallest 
ground of Itope; yet, after two oi* throe: 


hours’ reflection, it ooourred to me tliat 
some vessel might heave in Bight'4n the 
morning. I felt perfectly resigned to my 
1 fate, which seemed inevitable; but from 
the moment I indulged a hope of being 
saved, I could not endure the idea of an 
xmtiraoly death, and listened the remainder 
of the night in anxious exp«3tation of 
hearing a gun, several times imagining I 
actually heard one; and whenever I men¬ 
tioned this to my companions, each fancied 
lie htiard the same report.” At daybreak, 1 
one of tlie men calling out wliat he wished 
ho saw, and therefore believed he saw, 
the Mussulmen began to shout “ Allah! 
Allah!” which, reminding the English¬ 
men of tho thanks due to God for the. de¬ 
liverance apparently at hand, they en¬ 
deavoured to fall to prayer. But hope 
liad deceived the man’s sense of sight, as 
it had deceived Mackay’s sense of heiwing. 
This was tlie most exquisite pang in Oil 
their sufferings. 

Day broke on a scene which seemed like 
a glimpse of purgatory. The wind had 
risen to a furious gale, tho turbid sea was j 
rolling mountains high. The miserable | 
Juno, tormented by wind, wave, arid all I 
their invisible spirits, was threatening 
every moment to part in pieoes. The upper 
deck and the upper part of the Imll were 
rapidly separating, and the fragile riggiirg, 
to which seventy-two miserable wretches I 
still clung, was fast giving way. The ! 
shrieks of the women, and of the Lasears, j 
even more helpless than they, rose higher ! 
than even tho screaming and mocking i 
wind. Some let go their hold in paitilysed | 
despair, while others, resolute but weak, 
w'ore wa.shed one after the other from, tho 
rigging. 

4 The rest were reserved for trials yet 
more dreadful. Three days the gale raged 
with unabated fury,, and each day’s sun 
brought fresh misery to the starving men. 
They all felt now that they would remain 
there clinging to the wreck till famine^ with 
its withered hand, shonld pluck them off. A 
horrible thought now rose in every mind, 
though for a long time confessed by no one, 
not even in whispers, that the tiniO; must 
soon come whpn the Burvivoaa must’pro¬ 
long their lives by eating the flesh of those 
w'ho died before them. The gunner, (a 
Eoman Catholic) was the first to ask 
Madkay, if he thought there would be any 
sin in having recourse to such an "expe¬ 
dient. • The mizen being dangerously 
crowded, some of the men left it,,and.try¬ 
ing to swim forward to the foretop, three 
or four perished in the endeavour. 
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Mftokay, the. well • educated son of a 
clergyman in Sutherlandshire, maintained 
a magnanimity worthy of his staunch and 
steadfast race. His agitation of mind and 
his regret at having encouraged false hopes, 
he tells us, gradually, after a time, lapsed 
into a sort of callous, or rather sullen, in¬ 
difference. “ I tried,” ho says, “ to doze 
away the hours, and wished, above all, for 
a state of insensibility. The useless lamen¬ 
tations of my fellow-sufferers provoked me, 
and, instead of sympathising, 1 was angry ' 
at being disturbed by them. During the 
first three days I did not suffer much from 
want of food, the weather being cool and 
cloudy, but on the fourth the wind abated, 
the clouds dispersed, and left us exposed to 
the scorching heat of a vertical sun, which 
soon roused me to the keenest sense of ray 
situation.” In Mackay the sensation of 
thirst soon began to bo exquisitely painful, 
and he feared ho was approaching the agony 
that some around him seemed already 
suffering. Having read, in Captain Ingle- 
field’s account of the wrcick of the Cen¬ 
taur (seventy-four gun ship) in 1782, that 
the boat’s crew had derived comfort from 
lying down by turns in a blanket dipped 
in sea water, he and many of his com¬ 
panions resorted to this expedient, and 
found that it refreshed them, the pores of 
the skin absorbing and filtering the se.a 
water, and leaving the salt on the surface. 
I’his ingenious plan also served to occupy 
the men’s minds, and kept them from de¬ 
spondency. The night of the fourth day 
Mackay had a most refreshing sleep, and 
dreamt of his good old father and the 
manse in Sutherlandshire. He drehmed 
he was in a raging fever, and that his 
father, dressed in lawn, and with a mitre 
like a bishop, was praying by his bedsid.j 
in the well-remembered room in the bleak, 
friendly old house. Whihst his father con¬ 
tinued praying the fever ceased, but when¬ 
ever tlie prayer stopped the burning and 
pain returned. Then he thought his father 
cfuue up, with a soiemn air, to his bedside, 
and brought the sacrament, and just as 
Mackay rose, and stretched his fevered hand 
towards the blessed enp, he .awoke, with a 
pang of horror, imaginiiig’ that his father 
was dead, and now, even in heaven, was 
looking- down in sorrow and in pity on the 
sufferings of his son. He remembered also 
how an uncle of his had once lost a%on, 
and the misery that ensued, and the thought 
of what his own family would all suffer on 
his account made his heart heavy. Then 
he called to mind the old Bible, and all he 
had read in it, and the lessons his father 


had taught him; th,*^ oaltoed his mind, 
and now stronger toha en4<?avoured 
to make his peace yf^ ^od, and fislt re¬ 
conciled to death. 

On the 26th (fiv6 da^s afte?; |he wreck 
of the Jnno), two men died of Hunger, which 
greatly affected the survivoiSB.' Hitherto 
the horrors had been chieffy of ima¬ 
gination, now the terrible had them 

in its remorseless fangs. Tlbe^i'st went off 
suddenly, the other languished some hours 
in great agony, being seized with violent 
vomitings, then with strong convulsions, 
which, in most of the cases, presaged a 
struggling death. The day was very hot, 
and the sea smooth as glass. The captain 
and chief-mate having always expressed 
great confidence in rafts, some of the men, 
faint as they were, set to work to construct 
a raft from the fore-yard, spritsail-yard, 
and .some other small spars still towing 
to the wreck. It was finished next day 
about noon, and the seamen began to get 
upon it; the captain, observing their move¬ 
ment, hurried down from the mizen-top 
with his wife and Mr. Wade, the first- 
mate. Mackay, though not believing in the 
plan, followed the example of the rest; the 
raft being too small, the strongest men had- 
the cruel heccssity of forcing the weaker 
off and compelling them to return to the 
wreck. Just as the rope that held the raft 
to the wreck was about to bo cut, Mackay 
asked Captain Bremiier in what direction 
he supposed the land lay, and what pro¬ 
bability ho thought there was of their 
making it. The captain giving no answer, 
Mackay again endeavoured to persuade 
him and his wife to return to the wreck, 
but finding tliat no one would even listen 
to him, Mackay remained, and the sailors 
paddled the raft before tho wind with pieces 
of plank wliich they had shaped into rude 
oars witli their knives. They had not 
gone far when, finding the raft still over¬ 
loaded, Mackay again renewed his remon- 
sti-ances, and persuaded Wade to put back 
and return with him to the mast-head. 
The crew of the raft, quite willing to lighten 
the load on their frail barque, pat back, 
and again pushing off, faded ^wn below 
the horizon by sunset. While the raft was 
building Mackay had sometimes resolved 
to go upon lier, believing that death in 
twenty-four hours would be the inevitable 
result; but he had at last vanquished the 
temptation, and Qed had sent him patience 
and resignation to bear the will of Provi¬ 
dence. 

At daybreak of the 27th the watching 
men were astonibhed to see the raft again 
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alongside them on tiie opposite quarter from 
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all night, till their scanty strength was 
gone, then they had drifted at random, and 
at daylight, finding themselves still near 
the ship, had resolved to return to the 
mast-head. Soon after his return Captain 
Bromner began to be delirious, which so 
alarmed his wife that she fell into convulsions 
as he clasped her violently in his arms. 
He was a strong, vigorous man, rather past 
middle age, and his wife was a delicate 
young woman, to whom he had not been j 
married more than eleven months. At 
first the sight of his wife had seemed to 
have given him groat pain, as he reproached 
himself with having brought one he loved 
so much into such danger, but now, in his 
frenzy, it required force to tear her from 
his arms. He raved about a table he saw 
covei’ed with all sorts of choice meats, and 
stormed because his comrades in misfor¬ 
tune did not give him this or that dish. 
Fearing the consequences, Mackay ab¬ 
stained as long as possible from salt water, 
though the furious heat seemed to burn 
him internally. At last, thinking death to 
bo at. hand, he wont down from the mast 
and drank nearly two quarts. To his groat 
astonishment, however, and delight, the 
supposed poison, instead of injuri^ him, 
revived his strength and spirits. Ho fell 
into a sound, peaceful sleep; the inward 
heat for a time abated. It is true the 
water purged and gi-ipcd him, but the 
benefit ho received was great. 

On the morning of the 28th, Mr. Wade, 
in a sudden fit of desperation, declared he 
conld bear bis snfferings no longer, and 
would start on the raft if Mackay would ac¬ 
company him; any death, he said, was prefer¬ 
able to that they were enduring. Mackay, 
more resolute and self-contained, refused 
to go, and tried to dissuatJo the doomed 
man. Wade then prevailed on two Italian 
helmsmen, two Malays, and three or four 
Lascar sailors, to join him. They pushed 
off the raft; iu a few hours they were 
out of sight. In the evening a squall came 
on with the darkness, and in that, in all 
probability, they perished. This squall, that 
brought death to the men on the raft, 
brought life and hope to those on the 
wreck, for Mackay and the rest, spreading 
out thfeir clothes, from which the heavy 
rain soon washed the salt, squeezed the 
fresh water ont of them, and gained such 
life and vigour, that for a time, cheered as 
if by draughts of wine, they almost forgot 
their misery and their despair. After this 
there was a shower nearly every forty- 


eight hours, and in the intervals, when the 
men had not strength enough to descend 
below, they lowered their jackets or pieces 
of cloth, with which to wrap round their 
fevered bodies. The poor wretches cling¬ 
ing thus desperately tb life, also con¬ 
trived to increase their saliva by chewing 
pieces of canvas,, or of lead. They would 
no doubt have eaten their shoes, had they 
not partly adopted the Lascar habit, never 
wearing shoos when it rained, as leather 
I dressed iu India is soon spoiled by wet. The 
few pieces of leather about the rigging 
were too loathsome in smell and taste to 
be eaten even in that dire necessity. 

After all Mackay suffered, ho confesses 
that the imagination far exceeded the 
reality. At first, not thinking it possible to 
live more than a day or two without food, he 
was astonished to find his life pi’otracted, 
and every hour expected the commence¬ 
ment of his mortal agonies. A few hours 
more, ho thought, looking round silently 
at his groaning fcllow-sulTerers, and wo 
shall be tearing the flesh from each other’s 
bones. This terrible dread of the future 
reconciled him to the agony of the present. 
Mauy of the men died delirious, and it was 
Mackay’s constant prayer to God that his 
reason would bo spared to the last. He 
longed for death, yet dreaded the moment 
of soul and body parting, and trembled at 
being the last survivor. Every moment I 
new horrors arose, as if to toi’ture those un- 
l»ppy men clinging forlornly to that half- 
sunk wreck in the lonely sea. The dead 
body of one of the Lascars got jammed 
among the ropes, and could not be disen¬ 
gaged for several days. , 

On the morning of the eleventh day, 
July the 1st, poor Mrs. Bremner woke to 
find lier husband dead in her arms, and so 
weak ivero the survivors by this time that 
it was with the greatest difficulty they 
could contrive to throw the body over¬ 
board, after stripping ofl’ some of the dead 
man’s clothes for his unhappy wife. During 
this fatal day two more men died in the 
mizen, and two more in the foretop. Death 
was looming nearer and nearer now. For 
some time Mackay and the men in the 
mizen had been too weak, to either descend 
the rigging, or to shout to their comrades 
on the foretop. Some of the Lascars had 
gone forward; the total number of survivors 
was so few that the two tops hold them 
all, and there the poor fevered, starving 
wretches clung. 

It grew worse and worse. Mackay re¬ 
members little after that; the sensation of 
hunger was lost in that of weakness, but 
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wfam jaiii fell the mm were comparatively 
easy. The aights grew more chilly, and Idte 
wealccr the men grow the more ih^ -suf-; 
ferod'feom the csohl. The mid heavy rahifl 
after sunset benumbed them, their teeth 
chattered, ami they sometimes feared they 
slionld all perkh together from exposure. 
When the sun rose, however, the heat, 
gradually rendered flieir limbs pliant; the: 
spirits of tiifise staunch seamen revived, they 
indulged in conversation, and sometimes be¬ 
came even cheerful. Then gradually tho 
heat increased to a meridian furnace, and in 
that furnace of burmng air and scorching 
blindness, their purgatorial torments began 
again, and they wondered how tliey could 
ever have wished the cold and paralysing 
night rains to have ceased. 

Kind death stole in, and hurried off more 
victims. Some struggled hard, wrestled 
for life, and died in bitter agony. Nor, as 
Mackay shows in his narrative of a most 
affecting instance, did the weakest alvrays 
9 com to die the easiest. Mr. Wado’s cabin- 
boy, a stout, vigorous lad, died easily, and 
almost without a groan. Another boy of the 
same ago, but paler and more weakly, held 
out long. The fathers were both together 
in the foretop. When the fiist boy died, 
the father, told of his son’s illness, replied, 
with torpid indifference, “ 1 can do notliing 
for him. ’ ’ Tho other, touched to tho quick, 
hurried down, weak and starvingashc was, 
and, watching long for a favourable mo- 
mciit, crawled on all fours along the 
weather gunwale to his son in the mi/.en 
rigging. Only three or four phiuks of tho 
quartor-dcok just over tho weather qu.arter- 
gallery I'oinaiuod, but to this spot the fivthei- 
brought the lad, making him fast to tho 
rail, lest he should be washed aw7»y. AVhon- 
evor the lioy was seized with a lit of vomit¬ 
ing tlie father lifted him up witl^ all'a 
woman's tender care, and wiped away the 
foam from his lips; if a shower came he 
made him open his mouth to receive the cool 
dr(jps, and softly squeezed them into it trom 
a piece of rag. In this situation both re¬ 
mained four or five days, till the lad ex¬ 
pired. The unfortunate father sat gazing 
long and wistfully at tho pale face, as if 
unable to realise the fact, and so remained 
watching it in silence, till a sea came, and 
carried tho corpse, as if in pity, away. 
Then he rose, wrapped himself in an old 
sail, sank down, and rose no more, thoiugh 
lie lived four days longer; his limbs being 
seen to quiver when a wave broke over him. 
This scene made an impression even on 
men now dead to the world, and familiar 
with luijsory in every shape. Byron, who, 


ashamed an he-was to own itbe fetJt, after 
all had a heart, has sketejied this'iudiident 
■with an irresistible pathos. It forms the 
eighty-ninth verse of the second canto of 
Don Jimn: 

;Ajnd o'er him heat hii sire, and aever ndsed 
His eyes from off his face, but wiped the foam - 
From his paTo lips, and ever on him gazed ; 

And when the -wishH-for shower *t. length'Was orane, 
And the boy’s eyes, whidz the doll film' halt'j»U3ed, 
Brighten’d, and for a moment seem’d to roam, 

Ife squeezed from out a rag some drops of rain 
Into a is dying chUd’s month—but in rain. 

The boy expired ; the father held the clay. 

And looked upon it king. 

On tho evening of July the d6th (tvrenty 
days, as far as they could calculate, since 
tho luokloss Juno was wrecked), some one 
muttered he saw something like land in the 
horizon to the eastward. The assertion 
was heard without emotion, and no one for 
a time woke from his torpor of despair to 
look oast or west. Yet onlya few miuutas 
after, Mackay languidly raising his head 
to observe tlio feint grey Jin© in tho horizop, 
saw every eye turned towards it. They all 
continued looking, .thongh not very ear¬ 
nestly, till night closed in, then all, after 
comparing observations, agreed that it was 
land. 

Ml'S. Bromner and others now eagerly ' 
asked Maokay his opinion, and if he 
thought there was yet a possilnlity of 
escape. Macluiy had little hope ; he replied 
that the line on tho liorizon to the east did 
not appear to him to be land; if it was, 
ill ore was at least one comfort, that it 
would most likely soon put an end to 
their sufferings, as tho -wseek would cer¬ 
tainly ground, and would be beaten to 
pieces in a few hours. On that account 
Mackay had been long dreading the sight 
of land, but now ho had grown indifferent 
to anything, and incapable of any acute 
sensation either of joy or sorrow. “I re¬ 
member,” says Mackay, “ that on waking 
at daybreak next morning I did not think 
of looking to see whether there was land 
in sight or not, till some one in the fbretop 
waved a signal with a handkerchief that 
it was so. 1 then felt an iaclination to get 
up and look; but liappening to be in an 
etisy position, with my arms folded so as to 
press my stomach, I was too indifterent to 
turn myself round. My neighbours ware 
more affected; some one got up and de¬ 
clared it was land, which roused another, 
and, by degrees, all of us. It appeared to 
me like land, but still I was neither sure 
nor much. interested about it.” Mrs. 
Bremner then asked Mackay, who hitherto 
liad kept such a bmvo hoarfe ond sudh a 
firm trust in God, if he thought it wos'the 
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const of Coromandel. He replied sareastio- 
ally, thinking th4 questiou foolish; “If 
it is, yon and I should be sent to" the Long 
Room at Madras, and be there exhibited as 
curiosities, at so much, a head, under the 
pictures of Cornwallis and Meadows.” 
Rut as day grew on, the land rose so clear 
that no one could deny its existence, and 
Mackay began at last to feel some glimmer¬ 
ing of hope, only alloyed by the horrible 
dread that they might only have been 
hitherto saved to now perish in sight of a 
friendly shore. In the evening they drifted 
BO near as to perceive, with inexpressible 
anguish, that the coast was only a wild 
lungle, without any appearance of human 
beings. 'Mackay, expecting the wreck would 
stiike every moment, then lay down to die. 
Sleep, however, soon closed his weary eyes, 
and at daylight ho was woke by tlie ship 
striking a rock so violently ns to shake the 
masts at every iolt. Ho had foreseen this, 
and prepared for death at last, the motion 
being so violent that no ono conld keep 
himself fast. The tide had now, however, 
fallen several feet. More botuiis of tlie unpor 
deck being out of water, the survivors wita 
some diiiiculty got down from the masts 
nptin them. The gunner and Mackay cn- 
deavonred to save Mrs. Bremnor, but she 
was too weak to helj) hci’sclf, and they wore 
so weak that they wore obliged to leave 
her. 

By this time the tide sank lower. The 
ship no longer moved; the gun-deck was 
almost dry. The' Lascars, descending 
from the foretop, were groping among the 
mbbish for money. Mackay instantly pro¬ 
posed to two of the strongest of these men 
to help down Mrs. Bremncr, but they re¬ 
fused to do it for loss than eight rupees, 
and that sum to bo paid on the spot. This 
was the first time they had shown any 
want of feeling, but the sight of laud had 
brought back all the greediness and vice.s of 
their daily life. After resting for some 
time on the orlop-deck, Macki^®b.sorved 
tliat the rudder-head had been Jl^cked oQ', 
leaving a hole into tho gun-room. As soon 
as the tide had left the orh)p-deck, there¬ 
fore, he and his friend rummaged tho gun¬ 
room, but only found three or four rancid 
cocoa-nuts jammed under the timber. These 
were equally divided, the finder otdy claim¬ 
ing, the oily juice as his reward. Mackay’s 
constant thought now was of lemonade, 
not a .short quick gulp, but a huge bowdful, 
to quench his thmst and fever, and when 
ho fought of solid food, he longed for 
what he .could swallow at once without any 
delay in chewing. There was still no pro¬ 


spect of reaching tho shoife, and, of the two 
deaths, it seemed better to die quietly on tho 
wreck, than to struggle to the land to bo 
instantly tom to pieces hyttigers. Now for 
the first time Mackay began to think ihoro 
was yet hope for them if they remained 
on the wreck, and that God had prolonged 
their lives to send relief at last, since none 
had died since tlrey first .saw land. That 
very afternoon tliey observed something 
like men walking on tbo shore, but they 
took no notice of the shouting or of olofhe.s 
waved from the taifrail, and pa.ss 0 d on. Thi.s, 
however, roused the stronger of the Juno's 
ci'ow, who, with infinite fatigue, lifted six 
sp.n's from tho gun-room into tho water, 
and on these six of the younger La.scars, it 
being tho young flootl, through a heavy surf, 
gfiined the beach. Mackay saw them find 
a stream of water and drink, then lie down 
in de.spair. Next morning, however, they 
wci-e seen again, but tlie survivors, two 
women, three old men, an invalid, a lad, 
and Mackay, wero too weak to lower any 
more spars. About noon, to M.; okay’s joy, 
ho saw .some natives come on the beach, 
light .a lire, and wave handlcorhhicfs to tho 
wreck. Between hope and fear tho sur- 
vivoi’S became li.alf delirious. Tlie gunner 
and serung wero unable to lift a spar, but 
Mackay and a sliip’s boy at Last tumbled 
one into tho water. With much regret 
Mackay then overcame his fears of the 
surf, bade tamwcll to Mrs. Brernner, who 
was too weak to move, and leaping into 
tho sea, clung to the spar. It being ,squ.art‘, 
it kept rolling him under. Several times 
in utter despair ho let go tlio timber, 
only to clutcli at it again as lie was sinking. 
Once a tremendous sea washetl him from 
tlie spar, then washed him back tipon 
it. At last, bleeding from tlie sand and 
shclis, tlic poor fellow was tlirown violeidly 
on tho rocks, and, clinging to them fast, 
contrived to crawl on all fours, perfectly 
naked, beyond the reach of the surf. 
Cliillcd to tho bone, ho laid down under 
the lee of a rock and fell asleep, just as he 
observed some natives coming towards him. 
lie was saved at last. Where he'had been 
waslied ashore was mily six days’ journey 
from Chittagong. The peasants tied a tur¬ 
ban round him, and bore him to a stream, 
in which he fell and drank furiously. At 
the natives’ fire he found six Lascars, the 
gunner, and a boy. In joy at seeing them 
safe, and at bearing of the Hindoos’ hu- 
pianity, Mackay grew for a time delirious. 
When tho rice was boiled, Mackay could 
not at first swallow it, his lips and insido 
of his mouth being cracked and bleeding 
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with the heat. When he awoke from are- 
freshing sleep, he found that the natives 
had rescued Mrs. Bremner and her maid. 
There was great uncontrollable'joy at the 
meeting round the fire. That very night 
tho wreck parted in two, the bottom re¬ 
maining on the rocks, the upper part float¬ 
ing so near the land that the two men left 
on board waded to tho beach. 

The conclusion of this interesting narra¬ 
tive must be briefly told. The Hindoos 
who conveyed tho survivors to Chittagong, 
deserted Mackay, who walked slower than 
the rest, and ho would have died but for 
the charity of a Portuguese pedlar going 
to Arracan, who gave him rice, onions, 
chillies, and tobacco, and taught him how 
to produce fire, to scare the tigers at night, 
by rubbing together pieces of bamboo. 
Eventually an English officer, command¬ 
ing at Ilamoo, hearing of his countryman’s 
distress, sent a havildar and two sepoys to 
escort binr. -afely to the settlement, where 
he was loi.J.ed with sympathy and kind¬ 
ness. 


THE ROSE AND THE KEY. 

CIIAITEB LXII. maud’s BEDROOM. ■ 

Mercy CirtJswEi,L led the young lady by 
a back stair. She was interested; every¬ 
thing was so unlike Roydon. As they 
traversed tho passage leading to tho hall, 
tho sounds of music again swelled faintly 
on her ear; and she saw servants going to 
and fro, in tho corridor, in tho fuss and 
jostle of trays, ices, and claret-cup an‘d 
glasses?, soup and tea-cups. 

Up the stair went Maud and licr femme 
de chambro, and tho sounds died out. The 
stairs and passages were lighted, rather 
dingily, by small muffed lamps, wliich 
seemed to be fixed in the ceilings. Only 
at two points, on the level which they had 
now i-oachod, a yard or two apart, did they 
encounter a living being. They were a 
pair of strong iniddle-aged housemaids, 
who, each in turn, stopped and looked at 
Maud with a transitory and grave curiosity 
as she passed. 

“ Isn’t she pretty, poor little thing ?” 
said the fatter of these two to her com¬ 
panion. 

“Pretty and proud, I dare say; ’tis a 
good house she's come to; it won’t do her- 
no harm, I warrant you,’’ answered the 
<}arker-vi8aged and loaner woman, following 
the young lady with a half-cynical smile. 

"Ihey were now in the long passage 
throng which, a few nights before. Doctor 


Malkin had approached Jiis room. A man 
in a waistcoat with black calico sleeves to 
it, seemed to be awaiting them at the other 
end, loaning against the gr^t door that 
closed the perspective, with his arms folded, 
and one leg crossed over the other, an atti¬ 
tude in which we have seen ostlers smoking 
in inn-yards at stable-doors. 

Seeing them, the man stood erect, with 
the key in his fingers. 

“ This way, please, Miss Maud,’’ said 
Mercy, pushing forward, iis she observed 
the yonng lady hesitate, as if doubtful 
whether she was to pass that barrier. 

“ Miss Vernon, A A Fourteen,’’ said 
Mercy, briskly, to this janitor, who forth¬ 
with o})euod the heavy door. 

They saw now before them the continua^- 
tion of the long gallery which is interrupted 
by this massive door. 

The man lield out his hand as she gave 
liim a little printed check; he looked at it, 
and said: 

“ Yes, all right, A A Fourteen.’’ And 
he opened tho first door to the left. 

On a little disk of ivory sunk in tho 
door-post, were the number and letters, but 
so small that yon might not have observed 
them. 

At home at last! There was Miss Ver¬ 
non’s luggage on the carpet, A mnlfed 
glass lamp, tho same as those she had ob¬ 
served in the lobbies, only much more 
powei’ful, shed a clear light over every 
object in the room, from the ceiling. 

It was the same room which had been 
assigned to Doctor Malkin, a short time 
before; but some alterations tending to 
improve the style and convenience of its 
arrangements had been made; and now 
it looked not only a spacious and comfort¬ 
able, but even a handsome bedroom. 

“ Heaven defend ns t What an awful 
picture that is!” exclaimed Maud,-as she 
stood before the picture of the abbess, that 
was placed over the chimney-piece. “ What 
a deathlike, dreadful countenance! Who 
is it? No relation of Lady Mardykes, I 
hope ?” 

“ I don’t know, indeed, miss,” answered 
Mercy, thus appealed to. “I was never in 
this room before.” 

The kreese, no suitable decoration for a 
lady’s apartment, bad been removed. 

Maud turned away. 

“ I wonder why Lady Mardykes lights 
her rooms and galleries so oddly," she 
pursues, talking half to herself, as she 
looked up at the lamp in the centre of the 
ceiling; “I fancy myself in an immense 
railway carriage.” 
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A dressing-room opened from this apart¬ 
ment, to the right, and beyond that lay 
Mercy Creswell’s room, accessible in turn 
by a door from the dressing-room. Each 
of these rooms was lighted in the same 
way. 

“Are all the bedrooms in this house 
marked with numbers and letters like 
this ?” . 

“ Every one, miss.” 

“ I can’t say I admire that arrangement, 
nor the lighting. One‘thinks of an hotel. 
If Miss Medwyn were here,” she added, 
more merrily. “ I should certainly, lato as 
it is, dress and go down to the concert. I 
should like to see the dresses and the 
people. I fancy the house is very full.” 

“It is always that, miss; I never knew 
it hotherwise.” 

“And a very gay house ?” 

“Too gay for me, miss. Always some¬ 
thing going on. A too much of a racket. 
I don’t think it’s good for no one,” said 
Mercy, half stifling a dreary little yawn. 
Sho had not boon laughing sinne their ap- 
jji’oach to the house, even at mention of 
Miss Medwyn’s name; but on the contrary, 
as she wc;uld have said herself, was “ rather 
in the dismals.” 

“ Lady Mardykos’s aunt is here; Mrs. 
Pendel, of Pendel WcR)ds ? You have seen 
her often, of course ?” 

“ The Honourable Mrs. Pendel ? Oh, 
dear, yes, miss, hoftentimes.” 

“ She was here a day or two ago, cer¬ 
tainly. Can you tell me whether she is 
here now ?” 

“ No; she’s not here now, miss.” 

“That’s very odd, for Lady Mardykes 
wrote to beg of her not to go away. You 
had- better go down and ask.” 

“ No use in life, miss; I know she’s not 
here—she’s gone. We was talking about 
her this morning, before I left here.” 

“ Well, it doesn’t so much matter. Lady 
Mardykes will be here in the morning. 
Don’t mind those dresses to-night; you 
can do all that in the morning; just lay 
my dressing-case there, and give mo my 
dressing-gown. Thanks ; a,nd I think I’ll 
go to my bed.” 

“ Would you, please, like a bit of supper 
or sometliing first, miss ?” 

“Nothing, thanks; but perhaps you 
would, Mercy.” 

“ I had' my supper, miss, thanks, at the 
Pig and Tinder-box. Servants never sups 
so late hm%, miss; it is against the custom 
of the house.” • 

The young lady, in her dressing-gown 
and slippers, sat before the glass, with her 


long,-thick hair about her shoulders ; and 
Mercy Creswell stood by, brush in hand, 
arrahging it. 

When all this was over the young lady, 
beginning to feel a little sleepy, was gl^ 
to get to her bed. 

A double cord, with a ring like an old- 
fashioned handle of a bell-rope, hung by 
her bed, and the use of this Mercy Cres¬ 
well explained. Drawing the cord in one 
direction had the effect of moving a shade 
under the lamp in the ceiling, and of thus 
reducing the room to darkness, and in the 
opposite direction of removing this shade 
again, and readmitting the light. Having i 
tried this two or three times, and found 
that she could manage it perfectly, she dis¬ 
missed her maid, lay down, and drew the 
shade ; and the room being in total dark¬ 
ness, sho addressed herself to sleep. . 

But there is a tide in the affairs of men 
other than that which Shakespeare wrote 
of at least, and which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to slumber, but which once passed 
may never come again for half a night; and 
Maud soon began to fear slio had suff’ered 
it to escape her ; for after lying for some 
time still, with eyes closed, she felt more 
wide awake than when sho had first tried 
to sleep. 

She turned on her other side, and lay 
still; bat in vain she tried and exhausted 
all the common expedients for inducing 
sleep; they all failed. 

An hour had passed, and sleep seemed 
further than ever. 

I’erhaps a question which mingled un¬ 
bidden in all 'her speculations had some¬ 
thing to do with the postponement of hej* 
sleep. Was she likely to see Mr.' Marston 
next morning among the guests ? 

She was listening now with excited at¬ 
tention for far-off sounds of music; but 
the house was too vast, and if the concert 
was still going on, which was not indeed 
very probable, its harmonies were lost in 
distance long before they could reach her, 
ear. The silence was intense, and more 
unfriendly to sleep than some little hum of 
distant life might have been. 

Now and then came one of those odd 
creeks or cracks in the woodwork of the 
room, which spiritualists assign to mys¬ 
terious causes, and more sceptical philoso¬ 
phers simply to a change of temperature; 
and ever and anon • a moth would bob 
against the window-pane with a little tap. 
Bnt these sounds were far enough between 
to be a little startling when they did come; 
and the silence of the long interyals wsus 
intense. 
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Slio listened ; but not a footstep could 
slio hear—not a distant barking of a dog, 
not n Bonnd of life anywhere. 

Jt Ivus an oppressive and melancholy 
silence. At length she thought she heard 
a distant clock strike two, and the sound 
died away, leaving the silence deeper, 
j It continued. Sora^ time passed. She 
I lay in the dark witli her eyes open, her 
j head on tho pillow, without a stir, but 
I awake and exoitod. 

i But on a sudden her ears wore startled 
! by a loud and horrible sound. 

Close to her door, in tho gallery, there 
BiTOse a howling and weeping, and a clang 
»t the bolts ol* tho ina.ssivo cross door. 
This was followed hy ii-onical laughter. 
Then came a silence, and then moi'o of (ho 
same slow, jeering laughter, and then 
another silence. 

Maud had started up in her hed, and 
fifit Avith her heart throbbing violently, 
almost breathless, listening with the chill 
of terror. 

j To her relief this horrid sound next time 
I w'ns lieu,rd'at a comparative distance. She 
j heard oijhei' nuiu’s voices now in low and 
I vehement dialogue, and sounds of shuffling 
j feet, of gasping, tugging, and jianling, as 
, if a, dcicrminetl struggle Avas going on; 

I once or twice, a low laugh Avas hwvrd ; and 
' then camo a yell loud and long, Avhieh 
I seemed passing farther and further away, 

! and Avas soon lost quite in the dislauee; a 
door clapped, the phuje was silent. 

h’or so.iuo minules ^huul Avas afinid to 
1 stir. But summoning coiunge slie sprang 
j from her bed, venturing to lock the door. 

] But she could discover neither lock nor 
I lK)lt; but, (u lior comfort, fonnd (hat it Ava.s 
j ncvcrtlicless sc'ctiivd. She niadt^ her wa.y 
to llie window; drew tlie curtain, opened 
j the shutter a litlle, and looked out. 

I CTUl’TKu liXm. jiior.K sanirs axd souxus. 

, Thk moon AvasIoAA' noAv ; all attis motioii- 
; ]es,s and silent. Long shadows Avero thrown 
li from the tidl liedges and trees niton the 
!j mi.sty gmss; and the crotpnd-ground and 
j! floAver-garden, Avith all tho pleasant antiei- 
j; palions associa(*;d with them, la,y full in 

II view beneath. 

Encouraging the cheerful train of 
ji thought to which this prospect gave rise, 

I i sins sat in her drossing-goAvn and slippers for 
j I some time at tiie Ai'indow, and then, intond- 
; I ing to question Mercy Cresw«ll on the sub¬ 
ject of the uproar tliat had' so scared her, 
and no doubt her maid also, she tried tho 
dJ’Cfaiiig-roem door; but tho haudlo at this 
side was gone, and the door fast shut. 


So she must be oMitentto wait till min¬ 
ing, for an explanation of tlte noises that 
had startled theunusual quietof the night. 

I dare say she would soon have grown 
drowsy, for she really needed deep, and 
tho healthier associations that were by this 
time, again, uppermost in her mind, would 
have prepared the way for its approach, 
had she not again been disturbed, just as 
she was about to return to her bed, by 
noises which she could not account for. 

This time they proceeded from the quad- i 
rangle under her window ; men’s voices 
were talking low, and steps Avere audible 
on the gravel walk that runs along that 
dele of the house. 

tShe placed herself close to the glass and 
looked down. 

Tlie terrace that passes under the win- 
(loAvs, tlic same along which she had that 
night approached the house, is.voi’y broad, 
atfording a Avide belt of grass between the 
gravel Avalk and the wall of the house. 
This di.stanco enabled her without difficulty 
to observe (ho people Avho wore now on ilio 
patli. 

The elcvntion of this terrace raised it 
above (lie level of the shadow.s, and in the 
A’ivid moonlight, slio saw the figures that 
appeared, distinctly. The window from 
wliich she was looking was as nearly a.s 
})ossib]e over the door through which she 
liael entered the house. 

Some half-dozen men, with their hats 
on, were Avaiting on tho broad walk before 
it. Two or three more in a short time came 
out from the house andjoiuod them. Then 
(hreo gentlemen dressed in those black 
cloaks, Avith which undertakers dra})e 
chief niournei's, onteicd the terrace w'alk, 
from tlic jioint at her lelr, at wliich tho 
door from the court-yard oommuniciitcs 
Avith it. They were Avalkiug very slowly 
side by side, and he Avho Avas in the mi<,klle 
had a Jiandkei’chicf in his hand, and ap- 
pcarotl to be weeping. 

They passed tho window, and the gronp 
of men on tho walk drew back toward the 
hou.so as they did so; and tee three gen- ' 
tlcuieu in black continued to Avalk slowly 
up iiud down that portion of th® promenade i 
that Lay to her left. , ! 

Tho grou]» of men who are standing be- i 
fore the door breaks up; some halfidozen 
go into the house, and oiily- three remain 
Avhe re they were. ' 

Maud is becoming niior© and more 
envious. 

A man whose square build looks squnror, 
as shelodks down ui>on him', steps ,put. Ho 
looks along the temics after the hllree men 
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who are walkiog down it. He ioeks np 
towards the mooB, There is no mistaking 
that pale-still fhoe, with the jetrblack beard. 
Hfe is ABtomarchi. • 

The three gentleiBen tnra aboBt, and are 
now approaching him. He advances two 
or tiiree steps toward tliem, and takes bfl' 
his liati and makes a particularly low and 
ceremonions bow. One of tht\se gejitlo- 
mSn advances at a quick pace', makes liim 
a bow in return, and they talk together. 
The other two continue to pace, as before, 
slowly up and down the walk. 

Antomarchi approaches the door, and the 
genWeman who joined him a few minutes 
tx*foro is at his side. They stop. The 
thi'ee men who were lounging near the door 
are suddenly, as it were, called to atten¬ 
tion. Antomai'ohi waves his hand slightly 
towards the door, and says something to 
his companion, who turns ahont, and athis- 
qnickost walk rejoins his two friends. 

Tiieso gentlemen, hearing what ho says, 
stop and tnrn abonti and slowly walk to¬ 
wards the door. .There is some little fuss 
there; first one and then another m'^ri 
emerges fVom it and returns, and now, 
■wiHi white scarfs and hat-hands, bearing a 
long coffin on a bier, come forth the men 
who had gone in. A man steps ont last, 
ond shuts the door softly. Is it Darltdale F 
t:r^lie can’t be quite sure. 

Jt is not easy to distinguish colours, at 
any distance, by moonlight; hut Maud 
thinks that this coffin is covered with red 
velvet, and that the large plate and big 
nails upon it are gilded. 

Immediately heliiml this colliti the three 
gentlemen walk, and Antomarchi after 
them, till it disappears round the comer of 
the house, away to Imr left, at which the 
door she had passed thatniglit gives access 
to the court-yard. 

A .strange feeling of disgust and fear 
now, for the first time, steals over her. 
What is she to think of a house in which, 
while an inmate lies dead and coffined, all 
the fiddling and singing, and vanities and 
feasting of a banquet, proceed unchecked ? 
What is she to think of the right feeling 
and refinement of a hostess who can permit 
so extraordinary a profanation ? 

The sombre images summoned to her 
fancy by the scene she lias just udtnessed, 
gave fbr the time a sickly character to the 
moonlit prospect, and the now solitary 
walk so lately traversed by the scanty and 
mysterious funeral procession. 

Maud left the window, and drew the 
shado.from the lamp, and in a moment the 
warm light filled the room cheerily. 


Closing the shuttens, and drawing the 
curtains, she now bethought her seriously 
oftlm Tieoessity of getting a little sleep, if 
she did not intend loeldng like a ghost 
next morning, which certainly was very 
far from her w-ish. 

So into her bed she got again, aatd draw¬ 
ing the cord once more, the light v«nishedi 
and she lay down determined afelast to go 
to sleep. 

All was profoundly silent again, and 
Maud was now, after the lapse of some 
oighr or ten minutes, beginning at last 
to feel the approaches of sleep, when she 
fancied she heard something bimslnng very 
softly by the great arm-ohair near the ride 
of her bed. 

Was she ever to get to sloop in this un¬ 
lucky bod P Even the idm that a cat had 
got into her room was not pleasant; for 
nursery of the assassin-Iiko propensi¬ 
ties of the tribe (especially of black c;tis, 
and why should not this one be black ?)whei» 
tlicur tendency to throttle and murder 
sleepers in the dark was favoured by op¬ 
portunity, crowded upon her recollection. 

Slie listened intently. She heard in a 
little time a .slight click, as if a trinket or 
coin was stirred, on the table near. Thei-o 
w.as no other noise, and nothing voiy for¬ 
midable in that. Bnt still she^ csould hear 
the nnoertainty no longer. The tlarkness 
and silence worn oppressive; she put her 
hand out and drew the cord, and in an in¬ 
stant the soft light from the lamp in the 
coiling filled the room, and disclosed every 
objeot. 

She was not alone. A figure, poi-fieotly 
still, was standing about a yani from the 
side of tlio bed, towaixl the foot. She 
stan>d at it for some time, hardly believing 
that what she saw was real, bel'ora she 
recognised in the short' sqnat ])er.son in a 
woollen night-gonm, Mercy Croswcll, her 
Tigly femme do chambre. 

“ How on earth did you oonio in ?” at 
length Maud e.’cclaimed. 

“La! nus.s, how?’’ repealed Mercy, 
who gained a little time foi* reflection Iw 
such repetitions. “ Htrw did 1 cenne in f 
J ciime as quiet as 1 could, through the 
dressing-room door, please, miss.” 

“ What do yon want here, please de¬ 
manded Mi.ss Maud, a little pei-emptorily, 
for she was losing patience. “ 1 did not 
call for you, and 1 think I Should have been 
asleep by this time, if you had remained 
quietly where you were. What dc you 
want ?’’ 

“ I ? I came, miss—what I wanted was 
—I came to see was you sleeping comfort- 
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■ aon’t mind' ti^ng to see :m the 

dark my more please. X wonder yon did 
not tuinble over the furniture. You’d have 
frightened me out of my wits if you had; I 
have been made so awfully nervous. There 
were such horrible noises in the gallery, 
just outside my door; and I had hardly 
got over that, when, of all things in the 
world, a funeral passed out of this house.” 

“ La! though rcalhj, miss?” ^ 

“ Yes, really, such a grisly idea 1 Didn’t 
you hear the people under the windows ? 
What are you made of? But you tnuet 
have heard the person who made such a 
hideous uproar in the gallery.” 

Maud paused with her eyes upon her. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t wonder if it was, 
miss,, that might easy he,” said Mcrej. 

” But didn’t you hear it; what can you 
mean by afi’ecting to doubt it ? You won’t 
allow that you know, or see, or hear any¬ 
thing. You must have heard it.” 

“ Yes, I did hear it,” said Mercy, who re¬ 
solved, at length, to be c.audid ; “ a man hol- 
looing and crying, and laughing, and I think 
I should know pretty well what it wa.s, miss.” 

“ That’s just what 1 want you to toll me.” 

“ Well, I heard this morning there’s a 
servant of one of the great people here 
that’s got fits and raving, s.aving your 
presence, miss, from driulc.” 

“My gracious! that horrible complaint 
that Doctor Malkin told me about! And 
why don’t they send him to an hospital ?” 

“ So they will, miss, I’m told, in the 
morning.” 

“ But what about the funeral ? Yon 
wei’e hero this morning, and know the 
servants. It was evidently some person 
of rank, and you must have heard of it., A 
person of that soi-t could not have been 
lying dead in the house, without your 
knowing something of it.” 

“Well, no—really, miss, I knew there 
was some one, I forget his name, a lord, I 
do believe, lying very bad, some days ago, 
and gave over—and most like it is the 
same—but Lady Mardykos, she’ll be hero 
in the morning, she can tell you all about it.” 

“ But do you moan to say that such 
things happen, in the midst of balls and 
ooncerts, in Lady Mardykes’s house ? Do 
you mean to say that if I had a fever and 
died here. Lady Mardykes would not sus¬ 
pend her gaieties tiU I was buried ?” 

“ Oh! mu», la! yon know, miss, Lady 


MijorlSykes does things her own ’^^ay. She’s 
that'8014 neither; but there’s ' 

itf the house jdpwn^-that end forest frbai t 
the hall-door, there is semetim^ ppople ih , 
does .not know froB)t'Aditn,|th# 

I presehoe, miss.” ' ; 

“I don’t in the least comprehend you,” 
said the young lady, in unaffected,amO'Ze- 
ment. 

“ I mean this, when people is ordered 
the waters here for a week, miss, there being 
no hotel, miss, nor inn, nor nothing of no 
sort, near Lady Mardykes’s, if it should 
’appen to be a lady or gentleman of con¬ 
sequence, a lord or a countess, or sich like, 
she would give them the use of a room or 
two in the house, you see, and so, now 
and then, of course, it can’t be helped. 
There will be a lady or gentleman die, see¬ 
ing all as comes to drink the waters is 
more or less sick and ailing always; and I 
have known a many a one die here.” 

“ And without any interruption of the 
amusements — the music and dancing?” 
persisted Miss Vernon. . 

“ La ! none in life, niiss, why should 
there ? Let them go out as they come in, 
private. When you have seen as many 
corp.ses as I have," here, laid out in their 
caps and sheets, you’ll think no more of 
them than you would of so many yellow 
wax statutes—what’s a coffin but a box of 
cloth ? If there’s no one I don’t care for 
in it, why should I fret my eyes out? 
Not I. I wouldn’t look over my shoulder 
to see corpse or coffin; I wouldn’t think 
twice about it; ’tis all fancy, miss.” 

“Well, as you say, I shall probably 
know all about it from Lady Mardykes 
to-morrow, and now, really, you must go; 
and pray don’t retura till it is time to call 
mo in the morning. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, miss.” 

And the maid withdrew. 

“ Well,” thought Maud as she lay down, 

“ I have hoard that Lady Mardykes keeps 
an odd house; but anything like this, could 
any one have conjectured ?” 

And very soon after this reflection Maud 
Vernon was fast asleep. V 
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The liooK, 

CHAPTEK I. MISS CAVE’S LODGINGS. 

OtJT of the bright and busy lligb-»treet 
of Wexeter, parallel with the narrow little 
conrt. leading to the cathedral, there runs 
a small street of small houses, leading into 
an open space, and flanked on either side 
by a crescent. Big, heavy, old-fashioned 
red brick houses, speaking of bygone times, 
Avben the gentry who have now established 
themselves in various country seats, thought 
it no disgrace to dwell within the walls of 
the city, and when the peaceful and aristo¬ 
cratic quarter of South-Hedge, in which 
such as are left of them now reside, was by 
no means sufficient to contain them. At 
the present time, however, a difieront set 
of people is to be found in the crescent, and 
an eruption of brass plates has broken out 
amongst its heavy railings. Doctors are 
there, and oven dentists, agents for insu¬ 
rance companies, and ‘ solicitors; some of 
the houses in the middle of the Eastern 
Crescent have been transformed into a 
chapel, and one at the westernmost corner 
has only narrowly escaped being converted 
into a shop. The half-glazed door with the 
word “ office” on its window-pane has pre¬ 
vented this degradation; but when you have 
passed this Rubicon you find yourself in a 
place furnished with a counter, and shelves, 
and other appurtenances of a shop, shoppy. 

How the builders of the theatre ever 
venturi to Select a site for that structure in 
such a grave and decorous neighbourhood, 
it is difficult to imagine; but there it is at 
the other end of the crescent, and, truth to 
tell, not very far from the chapel. A square 


building with medallions of the tragic and 
comic muses let into its front, and with an 
overhanging portico, on one side of which 1 
is situated the box-office, while on the other, 
during the daytime at least, Mi.s.s Bult, the 
milliner, plies her trade. Whether the situa¬ 
tion and the surroundings have anything 
to d6 with it or not it is impossible to say, 
but it is a fact that the theatre at Wexeter J; 
always has stood high, not merely in the 
opinion of those engaged in it, which is of 
common occurrence enough, but in the f, 
estimation of those who dwelt around it, j 
and on whose patronage it was greatly de- j 
pendent. Great actors have been bred and j 
educated on the circuit of which Wexeter 
was the principal town; the management 
of this circuit has been in one family for 
several generations, bequeathed from sire 
to son, and has always been carried on after 
the same regular, respectable fashion. These 
facts were of coarse known to the towns¬ 
people and the neighbourhood, but no 
stranger, wanting to engage a seat, could 
posSibly have walked into the box-office, 
without being at once convinced of the re¬ 
spectability of the entire concern. 

For in the box-office, with the box plan 
spread out before her, while’ she occupied 
herself either with knitting or bcrlin-work, 
or some humbler employment for her needle, 
sat Miss Cave during the whole of the day, 
looking, with her silver-rimmed spectacles, 
her pepper-and-salt “ front,” consisting of 
two large flat curls over each eye, and an ,1 
impossAle parting in the middle, her neat 
cap, and her muslin liandkerchief crossed 
over her shoulders,* the embodiment of re- 
speotab'ility. There in the box-office she sat, 
as a guarantee for the style of entertain¬ 
ment for which she would sell* you a seat. 
No one with such an appearance could have 
any coimexionwith burlesques, breakdowns, 
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or comic singing. The Highland Fling, ia 
character, by Miss M'Alpine, tlie One Horse 
Shay, by special desdre, on tlio oceasioa'' of 
his iMtnofit, by the low comedian, or a 
Tsxicty of singing and dancing between tlie 
pieces when the hill was short, might bo 
loohod for; otberwise Slijikcspeare or Sheri¬ 
dan, with a staid,ohhfasliiojiod farce, formed 
the staple of the (mtcriaiumtoit. 

Miss Cave was an elderly lady, so old 
that none of the inhabitants of Wexclci' 
had ever rocollcctod her as anything else; 
tradition reported that her father liad been 
in the choir, and bad been specially noticed 
for bis fine voice by George the Third, when 
■ that old monarch and Queen Charlotte paid 
tlieir visit to the city. And it is certain 
that Miss Cave always maintained amicable 
relations with tlie authoriticis of the cathe¬ 
dral, attending divine service regularly 
every Sunday, and never inciting canons, 
deans, or even the bishop himself, witliont 
ree,eiviiig a pleasant greeting and a few 
words of salutation. Indeed, on the occa- 
.sioii of Miss Cavo’s annual benefit, a hirgo 
number of tlio resident c-lorgy not merely 
sent their families, but were t.liomselves to 
bo found, se.atcal in the tlress-boxes of the 
thcati'c. The eutertaiument then provided 
never varied, commencing with one of 
Sliakespeare’s tragedies, concluding either 
with the Critic or the Trip to Scarbomugh. 
Mias M'Alpino knew that at such a time 
it Avould be useless for her to utlemjitto 
inteipolutc (he Highland lling, and tlie low 
comedian perfectly irmlerstuod that lu; 
would not bo calleil ujiun to exercise bis 
vocal powers. 

Miss (hive lives in a bright little bouse, 
one of tiiii row just beyond tlie theatre; a 
little lionse just high enough for its to]) 
windows to loiik over the old red brick 
wall ot" tlie deanery garden. With Miss 
Cave lived her brother Ramnel, who had 
been for years nnnumbered the iveognised 
barber and jiei’vnqnier of the theatre, and 
the temporary attendant on such of those 
groat actors visiting it as didiiot bring their 
own servants. It Avas Mr. Samuel’s boast 
that he had “wigged and painted ” more 
“star.s" than any other man ont of London, 
bnV that he w'as getting a little lii’od of it 
now, a statement Avhich, considering that 
most of his anecdotes were pei’sonal remi¬ 
niscences of the elder Kean and his com¬ 
peers, might, as regards; the latter portion 
of it at all events, be deemed veracious. 

The brother' and sister occupy the par- 
loui-s and the attics of the little house ; the 
di-airing-room floor is generally lot as lodg¬ 


ings, either to the permanent members of 
tlie theatrical company, or to any disfein- 
^uished artist engaged as a temporary 
attraction. At the present time they are 
oooupied by a leading lady of the company, 
Miss Pierrepoint, and her ytwmger sister. 
Miss Cave has the highest opinion of Miss 
Pierrepoint, not merely professionally, bat 
jirivately. The old lady admires her 
lodger’s appearance, voice, manner, and 
stylo of elocution, thinks she is a credit to 
the company, which has sent up some of 
tlio first leading ladies to the motropolia, 
and is only anxious lest any London 
l.hcatrical manager should get a hint of the 
hidden treasure and come down to bear her 
away. Hut, above all, she admires Miss 
J’iori ejioint’s modesty and the propriety of 
her private life. Some of Miss Cavo’s 
former lodgers have been given to “ galli¬ 
vanting” and “carryings-on,” proceedings 
never explained by the old lady in other 
tei-nis, hut gciiorally believed by her iuti- 
TTiat os to be in relation to the other sex, and 
too hoi-riblo to mention. Miss Pierrepoint 
is given to none of tlieso atrocities ; sheha.s 
very few visitors: none indeed beyond Mi’. 
Hobson, the manager, Mr. Potts, the 
promptei', and young jMr. Gerald Hardinge, 
the scene-painter. She never goes out to 
supper, has no anonymous letters orflowei’s 
left, f<ir her, but spends all her time in work¬ 
ing at her profession and fmisliing the 
edneatiou of her sister Rose. 

Noil that Miss Picrrejaiint miglit not 
have had admirers in plenty, bless you; 
iliss Cavo knows that; gontlemon are con¬ 
stantly inquiring at tlio box-office who she 
is, and wliero she comes from, and the ad¬ 
miration evoked by her powers of acting is 
by no means confined to applause, but 
forms the to])ic of much conversation be¬ 
tween the acts, as Miss Cave, hidden away 
in the little pay-box. on the top of the land¬ 
ing, can hear very w’ell through the pigeon- 
liolo in front of her, where she takes tlio 
money and gives the change. The old lady 
has heard, too, that when Miss Pierrepoint 
went to the party at Mrs. Probus’s—rProbns 
was a carriage builder and a Shakespearian 
enthusiast—she was made more of than any 
other woman in tho room, which naturally 
accounted for her never having been asked 
again. But “nothing came of it,” the old 
lady used to say, although she had ex¬ 
pected that on the night after Probn.s’8 
party, all the eligible young men of the 
toAvn would have called at Ho. 9, The Pre¬ 
cinct, prepared to lay their hands and for¬ 
tunes at Miss Piorrepoint’s feet. • . 
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No, th«r© was no one actnallj in love witli 
her that Miss Cavo oould point to, tiitless 
it was Mr. Gerald Harding®, the scene- 
painter, who was a mere boy, much too 
young for her. As the old lady remarked, 
she did not hold with making a great outcry 
about dispiiragement (by which slie pro¬ 
bably meant disimrity) of yeats, but Miss 
Picrrepoint must be at least six years older 
than Mr. Hardinge, and there were tempta¬ 
tions enough for a man in the profession, 
without his having a wife so munh his senior. 
And he was a deal too handsome, Mr. Hai’- 
diiige wiis, to bo erposed to temptations of 
any sort more than could be helped. Miss 
Cave thought; “ having one of those lumds, 
mydear, which would look sowellcutoffjust 
above the shoulders, and without any shirt- 
coMar, on a medallion at the south end of 
the (;hoir.” He was a kind-hearted lad, too, 
Miss Cave allowed, and generous with his 
money, when he had any, and gave Utile 
Ro.se Pierrepoint lessons in drawing for 
nothing, and the elder sister was agreeable 
to him, and liked him very much, though 
the old lady “ did not think tliero wa; any- 
tliiu" between them.” 

It was a hot night, towards the end of, 
June; the hea-thad been stifling aiid o]>pres- 
sive ail day, and the windoAvs of Miss Cave’s 
lodgings wcrc! thrown wdde open, for the 
admittance of as much air as could bo 
found. This was little enough, but stieh 
as it was it came laden with a tlumsand 
odours from t.lie llowers in the deanery 
gaj’den, rejoicing tlie heart of Rose PioiTC- 
point, the solo occupant of the room, who was 
seated at a table, drawing, by the light ofa 
sliaded lamp, and who raised her heijd from 
: time to time, and glanced now at the open 
window, then at the closed door. As far 
as could be seen of her in her sitting po¬ 
sition, a- girl slight and small in figure, 
Avith a small head, delicate features, and 
largo dark eyes. Her ago was about six¬ 
teen, and she looked cA'en younger, and the 
manmu- in Avhich .she wore her hair, taken 
off' her forehead, and kept back by a comb, 
1 ‘enderod her a]jpearance still more youthful. 
Her hands wore thin and delicate, as Avas 
especially noticeable when from time to 
time she drummed them impatiently on the 
table before her, while the frequent expres¬ 
sion of anxiety or irritability discomposed 
her otherwise handsome face. 

I At length she seemed as if she could 
bear her oooupation no longer; she threw 
down the pencil and walked to the window. 
The whole sky was darkened by an enor¬ 
mous purple cloud, save on the horizon, 
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immediately opposite the window, whei-e 
one fading streak of yellow light was re¬ 
flected on tlic girl’s fec<;. Dazzled by this, 
afit<-r the darkness in which she liad been 
sitting, the girl shaded her eyes Avith her 
hand, and bending out of the window, 
looked down the street in the direction of 
the theatre. Instantly she drew back, and 
cros.sing tlio room resumed her seat at the 
table. She had hardly done so, taking up 
her pencil again, and ^jcoming apparently 
engrossed in her work, AA’hen a light step was 
heard on the stairs, the door opened, and a 
young man entci:ed the room. The girl 
looked up from her drawing in the direction 
of the door. “ Is that Mr. Hardinge ?” she 
asked. 

“ It is,” was the reply. 

The man who said these words awvs 
known to the small world in which ho 
lived (and consequently must henceforth 
be known in these pages) as Gerald Har- 
dingc', but when the reader saw him two 
years ago be was called Geoige Hcriot. 

Ill ihose two years a considerable change 
had taktiii pl^co in the young man’s fip- 
pea ranee. He Avas darkci- and stoutCl’, his 
figuix! AVfiH moi-e set, while the growth of a 
light, cui-liTig, brown beard had rendered 
liira imich more manly-looking. Ho was 
dressed in a ligl.it grey suit of clothes, 
much wm-ri, and carried a soft felt hat in 
his hand. 

“ All alone. Rose ?” was the first excla¬ 
mation, in a tone of disapjxn'ntmont. 

“ Yes, Mr. Gerald,” said the girl, quietly. 

“ Madge is not come back from tlietheatrc.” 

“ The piecHi is over,” said Hardinge, “ I 
heard them ringing in, tiie orchestra for the 
last, piece as 1 came away from the ]>aint- ^ 
iug-i-oom. What’s tlu; last piece to-niglit ?” 

*“The Warlock of tlio Glen,”'said tho 
girl, “and Madge don’t play in tho War- 
lock.” 

“ I should tbink not,” said Hardinge, 
with a sneer. . 

“ Rut she Avon’t he homo yet,” continued 
Rose. “ Slie told mo slio had something 
very particular to do, which would detain 
her perhaps for a couple of hours after sho 
had tinished. I was not to sit up for her 
if I Avas tired, and I was to tell you or 
Mr. Potts, if eitlier of you came, that you 
were not to A\'ait for her, as she would not 
be home till late.” 

“All right,” ’said Hardinge, discon¬ 
tentedly enough; “ her commands must be 
obeyed.” He was moving towards tbo 
door, when, thinking he had been some- 
■what ungracious, he turned back to tho 
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tal)lc, and, pointing to the drawing on the stage-door of the Wexeter Theatre, and 
which the girl bad been engaged, said: was suddenly confronted by Mr. Gonnop, 
*‘ Atit still? What an industriotiB little the hall-keeper, who was smoking a long 
woman it is. Let me look, Rose ?” And clay pipe, and patrolling the measured space 
he put out his hand, as though to take it. of pavement outside, and to whom she 
But Rose threw a sheet of cartridge- wished “ good-night.” 
paper ^ over the sketch, saying, “ Not to- “ Good - night. Miss Pierrepoint,” re¬ 
night,* Mr. Hardinge; come to-morrow, sjponded the hall-keeperit looks amazing 
and you shall see it.” thick over there,” he added, pointing with 

“Right,” ho said; “I will come to- his pipe in the direction where a large 
morrow morning, and we will have another black cloud was spreading over the city, 
lesson. Good-night, little one. Tell your “ and. we’ll have rain before long, I reckon, 
sister I called.” And he nodded and left Let’s hope it’ll come down, miss, and get 
the room. all clear again before next Friday.” 

When she heard the street-door close “ And why particularly next Pri^y, 
behind him the girl stole softly to the win- Gonnop ?” asked Miss Pierrepoint, in a 
dow, and watched his retreating figure clear voice. 

down the street. When she could no “Your benefit night, miss!” said the 
longer distinguish it she turned sadly away, man, looking up at her in wonder; •“ can’t 
“ Was there ever any one so handsome ? have forgotten that, surely P” 
was there ever any one so fascinating ?” “ I had, indeed, for the moment, but now 

she murmured to herself. I remember it, and thank you for your 

An hour afterwards, and the girl’s mind good wishes.” 
was still filled with visions of Gerald Har- “ Not that fine weather always does it,” 
dinge, in her dream-haunted sleep, while said Gonnop, slowly emitting his smoke 
Gerald Hardinge himself was pacing up and looking steadily at her, “ being good 
and'down the street, with rage and jealousy for tea-gardens, and steam-boat excursions, 
at his heart. and ridiculous things of that sort, as is by 

their very nature contrary to theatres. 
For, look you when the sun is shining— 
CHAPi'ER II. BEFORE THE STORM. . good-night,” Said Gonnop, bringing his 

The streets of Wexeter, save during the sentence to a hurried conclusion as the lady 
period set apart for the militia training, or moved rapidly away. 

other times of festivity, are left solitary Wlien Miss Pierrepoint reached the end 
and deserted at a comparatively early period of the cul-de-sac in which the stage-door 
of the evening. The railway omnibuses, was situated, she turned to the right, and 
bound for the different hotels, roll from the looking straight before her, could have 
great central station up the lligh-strcet at seen Miss Cave’s house, conspicuous by the 
stated intervals up to ten o’clock, and brightness of its knocker and the shining 
about that hour small pai-ties of pleasure- cleanliness of its door-step, within fifty 
seekers may be seen here and there w^end- yards. Their proximity to the theatre was 
ing their way homeward from the theafi’c, indeed almost as great a reason for the 
or from the little social gatherings where popularity of Miss Cave’s lodgings as their 
they have spent an unmistakably quiet comfort and respectability; but on this 
evening. But, by that time, such places as occasion Miss Pierrepoint had no intention 
,in the day are the busiest haunts of traffic of proceeding direct to her residence, but 
—if any region within the limits of the after looking carefully round to see that 
dull and decorous old city can be so she was not followed or watched, she turned 
spoken of—have relapsed into quiet, while off at an acute angle, and quickening her 
in the precincts of the cathedral, in the footsteps speedily found herself in the aris- 
still aristocratic region of South-Hedge, tocratic quarter of South-Hedge, 
and in the straggling suburb of villas The quarter before the hour chimed out 
which has grown up thereabouts, all symp- .from the cathedral clock as she pa.ased into 
.toms of life have died out at a much earlier South-Hedge, where the lights were already 
hour, and the entire neighbourhood has long beginning to appear in the bedroom win- 
sinoe been hushed into repose. dows, and where her footfell tvas the only 

At half-past nine o’clock on the night sound breaking the solemn silence. Past 
when Rose Pierrepoint, sitting over her the newly-built almshouses, whose Gothic 
drawing, was inte^pt^ by a visit from proportions, which were the delight of the 
Gerald Bbrdinge, a tau woman issued from surrounding gentry and the ^hionaMe 
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local aroHitectj stood dim, and black, and 
blurred against the background of thick 
purple cloud behind them ; over the railway 
bridge, in the hollow beneath which the 
huge engines destined to the service of 
goods traffic, apparently undecided as to 
what was best for them to do, were called 
upon now to progress a little, now in an 
equal degree to retreat, and were ever and 
anon shrieking out their doleful lamenta¬ 
tions at the indecision of their drivers. 

Breasting the hill now, and now on the 
top of it in something like open country, 
villas scattered here and there, perched in 
grounds where the landscape gardener had 
sought to rival thg handiwork of nature, 
and for the most part had signally failed; 
a brand-new stucco church, built in imita¬ 
tion of a celebrated prototype in stone, but 
looking pale and unhealthy, of the com¬ 
plexion of a slack-baked, ill-toasted 
muffin; then, very much out of place, a 
squat, dumpy toll-gate, the sole remnant 
of the pre-suburban locality, of the pre- 
gentcel day, when, teste the weather-beaten 
sign-post still extant. Manor Mead was 
known as Dumpington, and the alms¬ 
houses and the villas, and the slack-baked 
church, had no existence. 

. The turnpike-gate was closed, and no 
light was to bo seen in the toll-house, as 
Miss Pierrepoint, winding her way at the 
Imck of it, turned into a narrow lane which 
was shaded and screened by the high grow¬ 
ing hedges on either side. Here, after a 
hasty glance round to assure herself that 
there was no one nigh, she relaxed the 
j swiftness of her pace and thx’ew back her 
veil, holding up her face to catch whatever 
' air might have found its way into the quiet 
little retreat. Then she peered long and 
anxiously into the darkness, and turned 
her head towards the quarter from whence 
she had come, as though listening for ap- 
’i proaching footsteps. But she heard nothing, 


She listened again, but after a minute 
resumed her pacing to and fro. 

“ I wonder if he ever thinks for a minute 
how and where it will all end ? Whether, 
in the easy-going current of his life, the 
idea ever comes across him of the position 
I occupy, not merely by his tacit consent, 
but by his express desire ? If he ever does 
think of it, ho must be a very different man 
from the Philip Vane of two years ago, to 
allow it to continue, or to bear it calmly. 
Why then the mere notion would-— — What 
a fool I am to trouble myself with such me¬ 
mories ! Whatever may be the change in 
him, it cannot bo greater than it is with 
me, and all 1 have to do is to accept the 
present state of things, and to make the 
best of it. This must bo he at last!” 

She turned swiftly round, as she caught 
sight of a man’s figure coming round by 
the toll-house. The next minute a tall man 
joined her, and after a hasty glance around, 
put his arms round her, and bending down 
kissed her cheek. 

“ Ton need not, have looked, Philip, to 
make sure that wo were unobserved,” she 
said, with a shoi't laugh. “ There was no 
one near to see you take the unwarrantable 
liberty of kissing your wife! You are 
generally prudent enough to select as our 
place of meeting some spot where there 
would be no chance of interruption.” 

As ho heard these words, and marked 
the tone in which they were spoken, a dark 
savage look crossed the man’s face. It was 
gone in an instant, and his big black eyes 
were laughing merrily and his white teeth 
were gleaming brightly between his smil¬ 
ing lips, as he said: 

” Savage to-night, old lady ! Upset, eh, 
Madge ? Don’t like to be kept cooling 
her pretty heels in this particularly cut- 
tflroat-looking lane waiting for me, is that 
it ?” And once again he placed his arms 
about her and kissed her clicek. 


save the first dull, long rumble of distant 
thunder which immediately preceded the 
striking of the cathedral clock. 

” Oidy just ten,” she said to herself. ♦ “ I 
am her© before mt time then as usual, and, 
as usual, he will be after his. What could 
have brought him down here, I wonder, 
now ? Not that I need wonder, when I 
know well enough that the want of money, 
or the idea that I can be of use to him in 
some scheme for raising it, are the only 
things now which induce Philip to break 
ofi^ for ever so short a time, from the life 
wfoch exercises such a fascination over 
‘hi m, and to come to me.” 


“ No,” she said, “ that isn’t it particu¬ 
larly. I don’t know that I am savage, and 
I do know that I am accustomed to wait 
my lord’s convenience.” 

” Well, there, don’t say any more aboht 
it,” the man said, in a sharper tone. “ I 
could not get away before, and that’s 
enough. You got my telegram all right ?” 

“ Of course, or I should not be here.” 

“ How confoundedly sharp you are to¬ 
night, Madge; down upon every word I 
say! Nothing gone wrong has there ? 
Howls the booking for the benefit?” 

“Very good, indeed; the house will be 
more than full, I think.” 
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“.That’s right, the money will just come 
in handy. I made rather a mess of it at 
Taunton yesterday.” 

“ Have there boon races at Taunton ?” 

“Yes, of course ; that’s why I came on 
to see yon. Shouldn’t have been in the 
ncigbliourhood for some time to come, and, 
therefore, thought 1 had better take advan¬ 
tage of the chance.” 

“ Then it was really to see me that you 
came this time, Philip ?” said the girl, 
nestling towards him, and looking up into 
his face. 

“Of course it was, my dear!” lie re¬ 
plied. “ What did you think it was—not 
business ? There is no information to be 
got, no money.to be made out of yon.” 

“ Isn’t there ?” sho said, quietly ;• “ I 
thought thei'o was.” 

“ You know what I moan,” ho said. 
“ By the way, don’t forgot to send mo that 
bonelit money as soon as yon got hold of 
it. You could send it to the club, you 
know. What do you think the figuin is 
likely tto bo ?” 

“The figure?” 

“ Yes, the amount, the sum tolal. Hea¬ 
vens on earth, Madge, how slow you arc !” 

“ Yc.s,” said the girl, quietly, “ 1 am 
thoroughly provincial; yon see 1 have not 
had the chance recently of having rny wits 
sharpened, by contact Avith the clover 
people in London I You want to know the 
sum to bo realised by the benefit ? T should 
say foity-two or forty-three pounds.” 

•Philip Vane gave a low whistle. 

“ That’s a very mild .amount,” ho said. 
“ I was looking for something much liighor 
than that! By Geoi’ge, M.adge, thi.s will 
never do! Throe pounds a week, and a 
henefit producing under fifty pounds; (hose 
are starvation prices ! I must (.ake you up 
to London. 1 suppose you would do therrf, 
tliough it’s a confounded pity you can’t 
sing and dance!” 

“ Yes,” said the girl, bitterly, “ those 
are qualifications, the absence of which, in 
his wife, every man ought, to regret.” 

. Ho looked up at her under his eyebrows, 
but it was too dark for Inm to catch the 
t!xpre8.sion of her face. Thci*o was, how¬ 
ever, no mistaking the sneer conveyed iu 
(ho touo of her voice. It was (he second 
time during their short interview that she 
had thus ofi'ended him. 

“ What ails you to-night ?” he said. 
“ What do you mean by sneering and 
gibing at me in this manner ?” 

“ What do I mean 1” sho cried. “ I will 
toll you plainly what I mean—I mean that 


I am sick of tho manner in which you treat 
me I You think that I am dull and stupid, 
but I am neither so stupid nor so dull that I 
cannot see plainly enough the value you 
put upon me, without the necessity for your 
insulting me by explaining it in words. I 
am your wife, which means your drudge, 
your bread-winner. Be it so; I don’t 
repine, I did not expect to bo made a fine 
hidy of, or to live iu idleness after yon 
married me; but I did expect that you 
Avoukl be content with me and my talents, 
such as they were, and would not complain 
while 1 Avorked my hardest, even if my 
earnings might be small.” 

She paused and stood confronting him, 
her head erect, her hand's nervously clasped 
together beneath her cloa.k, 

“ Have you anything more to say ?” ho 
asked in a Ioav voice. 

“ Ye.s,” sbo continued. “I AA'ant to 
know Avhen there is to be an end fo, this 
cioc(!pti<m ? When you intend to ncknow- 
l(;dgc mu openly as your wile, and take me 
out of my pi'osent position, Avliicli is inex- 
pi’essihly painful to me, and, mark my 
Avords, infinifely perilous to you? I do not 
wa.ut rest, or ease, or luxury. I did not 
expect what mo.st Avomen arc led to expect, 
that tliuy arc to look to their husbands for^ 
su])povt; God knows, I am willing to work; 
and not merely Avilling, but delighted. 1 
do not know that I should he happy with- 
oul. my work, but I want yon to give me 
my position as your Avife, and to be content 
with what 1 (;arn in (.hat position. 

As she ceased speaking, the low rumble 
of the thunder, this time much nearer, was 
again audible. There was a pause for a 
momont as its last faint muttcrings died 
aAvay, then Philip Vane said : 

“ Ifon’rc right, Madge, in what you sny, 
and I was a brute to grumble, knowing how 
hard and how cheerfully you work. And 
you are right, too, about your position. It is 
hard lines for you to have to come out here 
to meet me on such a night as this is going 
to be ; to have to tramp £dl along the road 
after, playing-” 

“ It is not that, Philip,” interrupted tho 
girl. “ I don’t mind that. I don’t mind 
the liardship; all 1 hate is the deceit, the 
having to hide the fact of our marriage even 
from Rose, the having to nod and smile at 
the kindly prophecies of the old landlady at 
tho lodgings as to my future, the having to 
receive attentions from honourable men, - 
Avhich would bo naturally gratifying to an 
unmarried girl, which are degrading to me 
as your wife.” 
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“ Yes,” said Philip Vane, “ I tmderstand 
all iiiat, of course, and as soon as I can I 
will put it.right. I cannot do it just npw, 
but I hope in a few months to make that 
all square. By the way, Madge, talking 
about attentions, what about the scene- 
painter—is he still here ?” 

“Yes, he is still with the company.” 

“ And still as spoony as ever ?” 

“I don’t know about lining ‘spoony;’ I 
think he is vciy fond of me, but he’s a 
mere boy, you know, and-” 

“ Yes, I know ! And have you still got 
that notion that yon told me about his 
being a swell ?” 

“ 1 have no doubt that he is a gentleman 
by position and education ; beyond that I 
know nothing.” 

“ Exactly ; that’s quite enough ! I 
shouldn’t discourage his spooniness if 1 
wore yon, Madge; something may tunrnp 
out of it. Don’t you fear my being joalous. 
I can trust you, old woman; and if this 
man ever came into any money, or was 
received back by his friends, from whom 
you seem to suppose he has run away, wo 
may make something out of him. 1’^ ’s 
writi.i you some letters, 1 suppose?” 

Madge hesitdlted for a moment. “Yes, 
some,” she said. 

“All! I don’t want to see them, bless 
ymu,” cried Philip Vane; “ 1 en.n trust you 
j'orfecily, only I think you had better keep 
tL’cin, not tear them up or destroy tliem in 
any way; they may be useful one of Iheso 
days. By .love! hero it comes,” lie cried, 
as, after a few iliick drops, a heavy peal of 
thunder broke right above tlieir heads. 
“We had better make a bolt of it at once. 
I’ve got a cab waiting the other side of the 
turnpike, and can set you down where you 
like. Don’t be afraid, Madge; the driver 
doesn’t know me, and I’ll take care he 
doesn’t recognise you.” 

The storm was sharp while it lasted, but 
was soon over. Miss Cave, who had sat up 
for her lodger and “ gone round tlio house,” 
as was her wont no mat,ter how late the 
hour, after every one else had retired to 
rest, knocked at Miss Pierrepoint’s door to 
inform her that tlio clouds had quite cleared 
away, and that the moon was shining 
brightly. 

“A good omen for Friday, my dear,” 
added the old lady, as she retired to bed. 

“ I hope so,” said Madge to herself, “ I 
hope so, for then Philip will get this money 
that he says he wants. ()h, my God !” 
cried the gii'l, as she seated hei-self on 
the edge of the bed, “ how rapidly .the 
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romance is dydng out of my life ! Never 
has ho spoken so plainly .as to-night, never 
striven so little to disguise himself! The 
money, .and the money, and the money! 

To take what I can earn down here, to wish 
that I could cam more in London, to bid 
me gull the boy and lead him on, and take 
cave that I keep his letters, of which somo- 
thiug ndght bo nuide! All this Philip 
did not scruple to do, and then he pats my 
(Jieek and tells me ‘ ho truste me !’ ” 

About Iho samo time Philiji Vane, the 
sol(( occupant of the smoking-room at the 
Htilf Moon, was moodily puffing out the 
last fi-agiucnt of his cigar. “ Forty pounds,” 
he muttered to himself, “ and 1 looked for 
at least seventy. Rode as rusty as a 
mil when I said I wished she could sing, 
and was cantankerous about everything ! 
Won’ying about her ‘position,’ too. I 
thought J had settled that question, but 
to-night she olioso to revive it. I shall 
have to put niy foot down upon one or two 
of these things, ;uid upon Miss Madge 
herself if she dof^su’t mind.” 

So saying Philip Vane throw the butt 
of liis cigar into the empty fireplace and 
.strode oil' to beci. 


INELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


SoMK amusing, and I think not alto¬ 
gether unin.stmctivo chapters might bo 
milled to the Curiosities of Literature, in 
the direction indicated by the words at the 
head of this paper; by collecting specimens, 
that is to say, of tin' sort of literary pro¬ 
duction which may be looked for when 
the half-educated mechanic, or the almost 
uneducated ploughman, applies 

His hard unplionii finger at the pen; 

or when the servant girl (becoming for the 
nonce one of “ all yo ladies now at land”) 
gives uS ocular demonstration “ how hard 
it is to write.” During the many years I 
was corre.sponding clerk in the great Anglo- 
Seandinavian shipping firm of N. Listem, 
M. Bar’kham and Schippomhotr, of Loudor- 
pool (who were agents for the forwarding 
of passengers to every part of the inhabited 
globe), there passed through my hands 
some wonderful specimens—wonderful in 
a variety of ways—of popular composi¬ 
tion. Having retg,incd a largo selection of 
these, and having found them the cause 
of much amusement in their manuscript 
dross, 1 .sec no reason why a few of them 
should not be promoted to jihe dignity of 
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print, for the benefit of the readers of tbis 
Journal. 

Lot us take our “modem instances,” 
almost at random, from a collection of 
isolated words, which bear testimony to 
the severe mental struggles of the writers 
to reproduce on paper the ideas they 
have had it in thefr hearts to express. 
Here is “ achertion” for “ ass’ertxon 
“inyough” for “enough;” “Aucks- 
phault” for “ Oxford “ youtohcls” for 
“ utensils“ assetcreaty” for “ assistant 
secretary;” “shatcrsphaction,” “ ekskite- 
meht;” “ foyegh” for “ voyage;” “ shut 
abel parson” for “ suitable person;” “ post 
boned” for “postponed;” “noshing” for 
“ notion ;” “ voakens” for “ vacancy 
“aniticous,” “ anksguhs,” and “angch- 
guhs” for “ anxious ;” “ cignuteire” for 
“ signature;” “ sockamstances;” “ athara” 
for* “ other” (this is by a Welshman) ; 
“ Budesfide” for “ satisfied ;” “ ciness” for 
“ kindness;” “ op jection” for “objection ;” 
“ affetchuable” for “ affectionately;” “ ncc- 
rey” for “necessary;” “ meakines” for 
“mechanics,” and so on ad libitum. 

Here are some additional phonetic oddi¬ 
ties : “ 1 request a fever of you;” “ all 
our araingments are mad;” “ i am un 
paisont (impatient) to know did he landed 
safe.” This is a very fine specimen: 
“ Anxiously” (doubtless after intense cogi¬ 
tation) comes out “ ain’cheasuley.” “If 
you require marrid cuples i can obligue 
you by Marring a Domestick servant.” “ I 
am poor arfin boy, aged 29, with a willing 
heart, a strong arem, and a loose leg.” “ I 
and my wife hoar vearcy Derciei’ish to 
emergrunt. I can give you cverey satters- 
phactshnn.” “ I desire a kind recast (re¬ 
quest) of you,” &c. &c. 

Here are a few odd phrases. A cockney 
says, “ I have a good charchester, if suck a 
thing is wanted.” “ I enclose a stamped 
enwollop.” “ My husband, although I 
says it as shouldn’t, was as fine a man as 
you would meet with in a day’s march: 
why, sir, he took a coffin six foot long.” 
Another woman, recounting the advice she 
had received to go abroad, says she was 
told “ you’re just the kind of woman; you 
are so wiry.” An Irish teacher, writing 
on behalf of some proposed emigrants, 
says that “ they are sober, industrious, 
moral, honest, well conducted, and rather 
exemplary in every laudable way.” “ My 
name is Lorer Jones, and I lives at Nothing 
Hill;” and Laura Jones wants, “if ele- 
gable, to go to colonans at the arlest oper- 
ainty.” ‘^To young men from one to to 


and 20” (that is, from 21 to 22 years of 
age) wish to become “ himaCTampths.” 
This reminds me of a letter from “ the 
underainged Police hossifer,” as he de>" 
scribed himself, who asks if “heny more 
male hemmegrunters” are required, be¬ 
cause he woSd “like to go hout, as the 
force is going to Brake hup.” 

Let us take some extracts a little more 
connected. An Irish girl writes, “That 
reluctantly to state, petitioner’s mother 
died lately of a sickness which pro¬ 
hibited her from emigrating. Alas! in 
accordance with the Adage ‘ Seldom one 
misfortune comes alone,’ the death pro¬ 
hibits poor petitioner from going; but if 
your honour, from feelings of charity, hu- 
inanity, gratitude, and clemency,” &o. The 
following comes to hand the very day I'am 
writing: “ 1 hav thaken the liberty to 
hask ef you now Mr. (So-and-so). Ef you 
kinley enform mo as sown as posable you 
will werre much ablige me. Should you 
not know that purson pmps you wUl in- 
furm me wear I cold apley. With manney 
theanks” (from Bristolh The next speci¬ 
men makes use of words after a very mis- 
. cellaneous fashion, reminding one of the 
Scotchman who, after a churse of read¬ 
ing in Doctor Johnson’s Dictionary, said 
that he found it full of interesting matter, 
but that it was “rather unconneckit.” 
My present correspondent says : “I beg 
attention concerning the circumstance of 
pity that acquainted me on receiving 
your letter of presentation. I was in the 
act of removing when my misfortune 
demanded an obstruction owing to the 
above mentioned,” &c. A poor boy says : 
“ I am parent Less & house Less & a 
compleat starveing youth.” The following 
is rather involved in stylo: “ In conse¬ 
quence of meeting with a mistake that I 
have to deplore the unexpected recovery (I 
think he means the expected non-recovery) 
of my dear mother whose illness is so bad 
I do not know the minute she may de¬ 
part,” &c. 

Pei'haps the following extracts will bo 
more readable if we give them in separate 
paragraphs: 

“ Dear Sir,—“ I have been ansnsley A. 
whiten (awaiting) for A hansure has I ham 
hout of work. I hope you will not be 
Angre whith me for I am so misurhupbel. 
I hope I shant be long before I goise. 

“ Your A fetchnet friend.” 

“ I bog to inform you that I am not in a 
fit state to preseide (proceed) on the 
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voyage : me two children are infested with 
the checoff ” (qnei^, “ chin cough ?”) 

• “ Pat C-is dangerously iU, and ita. a 

bad state of health." 

“ A Por norphon" says he can “pedns a 
nockalodgement" of having paid so and 
so. 

“ Dear Sir,—“ i take Lipete of Ritcr thes 
fur of Line to informed yon tliat i a suth 
(query ‘ I should*) Like to go to Colam- 
bine—^i am a hagntel (agricultural) work 
man as tha is too hovis (of us ?) that wood 
like to go. Won hage 23 and the liod 
(other?) 26.” 

“ Sir i see 

“ by Iloyd’s newspaper that you 
are aiaiaten (assisting) a few larban man 
& theare waifes (wives) aboread.” 

“ Being seduced by persons of repute T 
wish to obtain a passage. I know all sorts 
of la.bor, very understanding in a gentle¬ 
man’s employment, & my wife equally so 
& knowledgeable in every sort of house 
business.” 

“ To the Mangcn (manager), &c. 

“ Have you eyeney shijis fo Victori. 1 
am very health. I blon (Morig) to Win- 
ser. I lived at Honsey lane Higit ill— 

Plese a dres to Baker wored (ward ?)- 

Huspitell.” 

“ September 191870. 

“Dear friend, we are tow young man 
^vant tow Emigration tow Australia for tow 
shapards age of the tow one 21 of ago the 
other four and 24 of age.” (This is from 
a Welshman). 

“ Myself & chister in or about 18 years 
old—we are domestive servants—Testii- 
manialcharrestors.” (Prom County Clare). 

“ Deated this 3 Oct 53. 

” I feel much happy in being capable of 
addressing your most kind letter here re- 
pressent before the Public in migrating 
Europeans to Aufetrila” (from a Dundee 
man). 

“ I wis to inforn you that i wia to goo 
with won of your Amagraction Ships i so 
in your Advrtisments you wis to know the 
pxapaotion we fowly * * pies to rit me,” 
&c, 

“ Plais te send Plais te sende Mee sadele 
as I intend to Jaine in hir Magesty serves 
as an Emagrant To Astrile * * Youf evir 
umbill servant” (not “ umpel serpent,” as 
another man subscribed himself). 

“ I wish to cross the Equinoxial line and 
make my habitations in Ocetrilla.” 


The gentleman who achieved “ sockam- 
stJinces” and caracketer,” says, “you 
mite if you plese gave me the M fol par- 
tikleys.’* What he means by “fal fol” I am 
quite unable to make out. 

I hardly think it is necessary to ns.sure 
the reader of the authenticity of these ex¬ 
tracts. They appear to mo to cany proof of 
their genuineness on the face of them, and to 
contrast very strikingly with the specimens 
of mis.spelHng w'hich we frequently meet 
with in books. Here are a couple of such 
concocted instances I have met with to¬ 
day : 

“ Deer Jearaes,—Hive bin worry unfort- . 
night with They pigs won have bin corn- 
find with the cat-tell plage and tother with 
afamilce of 3 hxdc up, with mizzclts ho])ping 
this Wil find you, Wei as it levcs me, At 
presen, sow No moor from me at present. 
Yore troolio R. H.” 

The other case is in a recently published 
book, where an acquitted thief is repre¬ 
sented as telling his “pals” that Mr. So- 
and-so, his adyocate, “was the werriest 
cleverest lawrer liiri the ole hof Heng- 
land,” and advising them “never to hem- 
ploy hany bother hif they vished to got 
hoft‘.” 

1 confess these do not seem to me to 
have the true ring about them; indeed, 1 
doubt if many fiction writers have suc¬ 
ceeded in manufacturing bad English, as 
well as it is constantly being done by those 
who are . “ native and to the manner 
born.” 

Compai-e these two last samples with the 
following: 

“ pleas, G. H, Labor in Sheffield, York- 
shir, in 43 years of ag wichs to emmygrate 
info Cap or Canade. I have got my regster 
from the Parsh wear I was bom—pleas 
send the full pettluas Ac. pleas dreced” 
(direct), &c. 

Or this: 

^‘my respective sir, I am excusing my 
trouble To you And to all gentlet That 
.loincs your Sosity That a little accident 
happen^ Meigot hurted in the Ironwork,” 
&c. 

Or this : 

“ Hearing that there is acui’actal La- 
bourels Wanted fob Sadme (Sydney) i want 
to go there,” &c. 

Or again this: 

“ I am a person of hie respect in charac¬ 
ter & can undergo any thing you propsed. 
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1 am 2(j5 yoarH of adgf.; and be liily ro- 
eoinraend ed, ” &c. * 

This form of mistake in stating ages is 
not 'un'oomnion, nor indeed very much to 
be wondered at. One instance, by way of 
SJimple, may bo worth reproducing. A 
man states Jiis family tfius : 

“ Sons 118 122 115, daughters 117110,” 
meaning one oJghteeen, one twenty-two, 
and so on. 

The following are amusing, not so much 
from anylhing grote.S(pio in the spelling or 
the diction, but as dcacj’iptive of the 
■writer’s pursuits. 

“lam at pre.sent compelled to tramp 
.from town to town in sureh of imi>l<iy- 
moit, or I may say woik, wiili my wih', 
and 1 fim that poor that I am ofien com¬ 
pelled to s(!i'k shelter in a barn or cart lodge*, 
and S07uetimi‘s 1 iim lucky ('nough to 
serap<! six])C‘nee togeatlier by .singiii a song 
or scdling ii ballarti, for wich 1 oblain a 
lodgins at a common Jodgin house, wheair 
tram]ts a,nd travelers of the lowest oi-di'r 
iX'soj’t to * * You may preh)i.j).s like to 
know what trade 1 am—i am a Jack of all 
tnules. 1 can guild a jjicturo frame & 1 
<^an mend aboot. oi- shoe —I eanpaint a (;aii 
oi' glai/.c Ji sha,eh (s.ash). 1 eau siand two 
lioures trick at the elm (lulm) or reef a 
t,opsail—1 eau cook .a, dinner or wait at 
hiitlc —I ea.u wjish a. gig A groom a hoi’so, 
and 1 can do ix bit of gai'dongiiig” (garden¬ 
ing)- 

Sm-ely a handy man like this should 
bo iible to get some soi-t of omploymeut to 
oual>le him to liv'e. Anolhci- man thus 
desoj-ihes his ([ualilieatious : 

“ I write you thi.s in the name of the 
Jjoi-d * * T hum a minar, but If tho-'e is 
anytliing else to do in fai-miug iixan do it, 
or iciui li.v any work In the mining scales 
for pomping Avaticr or linll up stuf iVotu a 
shaft * * thank (lod T can make almost 
anythiug helouihg tooaiiy mind (mine') in 
the (amtiy—and where 1 go 1 will do my 
maslcrs good as well as myself by Gt)crs 
help. Sir, 1 liiun no Intoxingc.nfing 
drinker. 1 and all my father’s family aj-e 
toutolars and my Intended wife is a teatolni- 
• too * * Sii-, as long as our (jueentake the 
law of this conliy from the ijibol 1 shall go 
by it, and no fnls name's or reports shall 
come out of my mouth if J now it. Sii-, I 
must conclude hopingdn joiiiyonr se'rvis by 
the help of the Jjord. Good by Sir. I 
bam of to work—if possibal I can go I will 
do you good by the Lord’s help—Good by. 


Sir. 1 ham of. Good by. God bles-s yon 
and ail that is around you and me. Good 
by.* 1 ham of.” 

Tlie writer gets sotaewhat tautological 
towai-ds the end, and is altogether, 1 think, 
just a trifle conceited, pragmatical, and 
profane. Our next extract is from a mau 
of a simila r, but somewhat superior class : 

“I purpose in Juno to cast my bread 
u]ion the Australian waters. My avoca¬ 
tions for some years liavc been divided be- 
liween those of Assistant Schoolmaster and 
(o)mmereial Clerk—salary averaging from 
;C2<.) to L5()—never moi-o—yet still obliged 
. to keep u]) an appearance in broadcloth 
aud boots, vogeta,ting from year to year in 
expectation of some impi-ovcment. 1 have 
bc'cn used to dcficnd on my own rosonrees, 
as a sm-t of ‘ Caleb Qnotem,’ and am not 
ashamed to dirty my hands. I have a 
knowledge of g.irdoning, kitchen and pai-- 
torre—a. sinutti'i-ing of the lu'aling art— 
ciiii sew .and niend my own clothes, &c., if 
reqnirt'cl—cook and make puddings in a 
])laiu way—can use my tools as a cai-pentc'r, 
smith, paiTiter, wliitewasher,'&c. My habits 
are simple. I never exceed 2 glasses of 
bc'i'r per day, & have a dislike tif spirits, 
which i do not taste twice in a year, & 
smoko very little. 1 cannot ride, but am 
reckoned a decent shot, if the dingoes (f) 
can appreciate such a qualifieat.ion.” 

And hero is what an Irish lad says of 
himself: “ i inust travel and see life—i am 
clover at many things—i am handy at cai-t- 
pt'iitiug—also able.to play many instruments 
of music, moreover the scotch and irish 
pi]ies—am counted tho best at them.” 
'riiis young follow is in love. He says: 
"i oTuie loved a girl—i never loved one 
hut her and, alas ! she has already emi¬ 
grated. 

This follows suit very well: 

“ i tak the oportunity to ast you to ploast 
to grant nice the faver taking a laful bride 
with mee, for shee dos fill in clind to go 
with mee, aud when i first send up to you 
i did not now has shee was Jilive, for i 
havent had any conaction with her this two 
years until last Thursday, & i and shee 
wish to go together—if yon hould oblige 
mdo to have 3 weeks for the purpose of 
mariug i should be very much thankful for 
it, A i shall be published tomorrow the first 
tinu! * * & if required i will send tho 
sLilict of marago & carite—i whonld ratha 
you did diseve mee of a then of my 

true bride for i never should not be conted 
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(contented) wiiith tliout sliee & i hope & 
trust you will grant us both, tho faver so ndP 
more at present from 

I The Gay Plough man.” 

I Reverting to letters descriptive of the 
j writer’s pursuits, I come upon this; “ Me 
I being a Laderbing man, that is to say such 
as a carman, brickleai’s Lobour, labair in a 
blocksmith shop or a Labouring Gardner 
and wishing to go to Austsalia.” It is 
! i*eraarkablo how this person “labours” to 
get the right spelling of that word, and. at 
' last actually reaches it, though I think only 
I by accident. 

Again, under this head, an Oxfordslnre 
i man says : “I have a famaley of 8 children 
—3 ofe them young wiming servants—1 ol‘ 

I my sojios a very atdivc youth—the other 4 
very active children—the ycningest 5 years 
old—I myself liamo now a Backer—I was 

j! Bread to agricultural labor—for neai-Iy 20 
i years I have Be.an a shone maker—for 
several years I have Beane a Wheelwright, 
ij a Bi-icklayer, and 1 could be a Carpenler 
.1 if required, and my delight would be in 
li Critfsavaten land, &0.” We have been 
i obliLt^l, in transcribing this gentleman’s 
, ! effusion, and in some others, i.o insinuiito a 
comma or a dash to make them h^gible to 

II the “hignorant hupper classes,” to quote 
i the words of an oi-ator of Clcrkonwell 
I ttreen, otherwise the quotations are exact. 

j To make a great stride) from tho w'ants 
1 c.r tho really destitute class, we come to a 

I list of superfluities which some appax-ently 

I I well-to-do people wish their pi’Otegc to bo 
11 allowed to take with him. These are some 
j| of the things they want to provide him 
'I with, over and above the full supply of 
!| necessaries which the law compels every 
I emigrant ship to cany; he wants, as “ he 

j is a very big healthy lad for his age,” to 
J take-— 

“1. A few tin loaves—two of them in 
slices toasted, and strained, and dried. 

“ 2. A little soft sugar, about 4 lb. 

“ 3. Mixed tea, about 1 lb. 

“ 4. Hard paiiim, 6 lb. (Whatever is 

* Parkin ?’) 

“ 5. Sound green apples, 6 lb.” 

Then follow, two boxes of sardines, twelve 
pots of preserves, two bottles of pickles, 
thirty pounds of flour, one bottle of lemon 
kali, bottle of hair-oil, some figs, and 
baking powder, and “ a score of sound pota¬ 
toes”—“ a list of things of which he” (the 
said “ vwy big healthy lad”) “ is very 
fond.” His animal wants being thns a^ 
.tended to, his intellectaal or aesthetic pro¬ 
clivities ure not forgotten, for “ he has also 


a Base Piddle which, he desires to take with 
him.” ' ‘ ' 

Let us conclude with a, f^w additional 
spcci)i)en8 of grotesque phonetieisms and 
quaint forms of expression. ,One man 
sny.«, “1 was sent out to Jamoco;, where I 
took Ariciples” (erysipelas). Another, that 
he has heeii employed in the '‘G^oligao” 
l)opa.T4ment in one of the colomes’. A 
third, “ I hav a witch to emigrate.” Another 
has a turn for “ median icism and works 
of artfulness.” A woman says that “she 
is a thorough servant & a noodles, woman.” 
Tho father of a family says, “Let mo 
know how to Perced and what it cost for 
Etch a Dnlt and for child ring as . I have 
Got Six of famly. I Wood Lick to tuck 
them if tliat I could Uow so. Pies to. 
loter us kow the Port your emegrating tou; 
if tou Port Natle I Wood Lick to go thar.” 
Thus proving himself to bo as fine a speci¬ 
men, for our present purpose, as the man 
wh’o assured ns that ho was “ a beautiful 
sorivengor & well skilled in Leterature.” 


NATURE’S COMFOETING. 

No, not to tlio April lilies, 

Though fair he their moonlight sheen. 

No, not to fho July roses, i 

■ Though each he n radiant quoon. 

Not to the sweet spring loveliness, 

N ot tfi tho summer glow. 

Not to autumn’s gorgeous parting smile. 

Nor to winter’s royal snow. I 

Tho world is rich m its varying dress, j 

Its seasons are full and fair, 

It can brighten, gladden, or dream for uo, 

But oh, mourner, go not there ! » 

The young len\’es flaunt their fresh green life, l 
Though they wave o’er tho ooflin-pall, 

The young flowers blossom in beauty bright, j 
Though our heart-buds fade and fall. 

The birds’ gay carol jars the ear, 

That tlinlls to the death-bell’s note, 

• Drearily into the darkened room, 

' Bvreet scents of the jasmine float. 

If our hopes are blighted, our prizes naught 
Are the fruits less rich and rare F 
Wears tho laughing sky one cloud for usf 
Nay, mourner,Iook not there! 

Who would have nature’s coasforting, 

1 rede them seek the shore 

Wherever and aye through sun and shade, 

The groat waves rise and roar. 

The mighty thunderous music 
Will lull the fevered brain, 

The low mclMlious monotone. 

Breathe patience unto pain. 

The whisper of tho ebbing tide 
Answer the passionate prayer, 

With “ wait, hush! wait for a little while,* 

Oh, mourner, linger there! 

Tho glorious, vast, unchanging sweep. 

The long unoeasing boom, 

Carry the saddened spirit on 
To tiie world beyond the tomb. 

Nothing of fading and coming back. 

In the great eternal waves, 
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ItTothini' of hoWblo coijtriist mocks, 
like flowers on tended graves. 

Ifeep as love is, and solemn as faith/ 
Tendcr'and strong as prater, 

■ The sea has solace tor every mood, 

• Oh, n^ourner, seek it there! 


CHRONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS (HOLBOEN END). 

A LITTLE above where Holborn Bars 
once stretched, and a little south-westward 
of Middle Row, that vexations Thermopylae 
now removed, that for centuries the ro- 
sisttJrs of London iiaprovomcnt defended 
tooth and nail against all comers, a narrow 
street winds by several eccentric and 
devious turns till it weds itself with 
Chancery-lane. Like the life of some 
great men, the obscure street begins in an 
unnoticed, humble kind of way, and it is 
not till half-way through that it breaks into 
bloom and genial blossom. Just whore 
burryingla-i^ers’ clerks turn sharp off west¬ 
ward into Chancery-lane, the intelligent 
London explorer, looking eastward, sees a 
frontage and terrace of Jacobean archi¬ 
tecture. Below that spreads a quiet, tidy 
little garden with well-ordered, close-shaven 
turf, on which the grave clock of Staples 
Inn Hall looks down with a calm and 
contemplative face, that Beem.s almost to 
smile (as a lord chancellor’s grim visage 
sometimes softens at a legal joke) wdienever 
a slant ray of errant sunshine brightens its 
gilt figures. That slip of turf, and those 
casual shy-looking flowers, are descended 
from a good old stock. The plants spring 
from flowers which Shakespeare himself 
may have picked and chatted over. Yes, 
those “ daffodils that come before the 
swallows dare, and tempt the winds of 
March with beauty,” violets blue as the lid 
of Cythoroa’s eyes, and sweeter than her 
breath, are children of those he once looked 
upon. For here, in the great Elizabethan 
times of poetry and heroism, stood the 
gardens of Shakespeare’s great friend and 
first patPon, Wriothesley, Earl of South¬ 
ampton. 

The proud order of the Templars had 
on this site, in 1128, their first Preceptory 
’ (Henry the First), not moving to the banks 
of the Thames till 1184 (Henry the Second). 
Here on the shore of Holbom' (if we may 
be allowod to use an original metaphor) 
these stalwart smiters of the turbaned in¬ 
fidel firat settled. The Templars and their 
rivals, the Hospitallers (who had originally 
at thdir starting fed and supported them), 


and who originally settled at Clerkenweil, 
both came to England in the same reign. 
The first Templars were Frenchmen, the 
first Hospitallers Italians. The latter began 
by tending sick pilgrims, the former by es¬ 
corting pilgrims to the Holy City. It is 
difficult to- say which order became first 
corrupt, or which finally became the most 
detestable. In the desert and on the battle¬ 
ments of Acre, Jerusalem, and Damietta, 
the Templars fought like Turks, and'their 
shirts of twisted mail covered lion hearts; 
but in Fleet-street, and in the English 
towns, they fell rapidly into degradation. 
Wlien they had had enough of fighting 
they tried less dangerous, but more satis- 
fying pleasures, and like Samson, their 
strength, which was their glory, then 
passed from them. 

After the failure of the second crusade, 
when Europe was busy reviling good St. 
Bernard, who had encouraged it, Henry 
the Second, hoping to wash his hands of 
Bccket’s blood, paid the expenses of two 
hundred Knights Templars for a year in 
Palestine. In this reign the Grand Master 
of the Temple came over to England with 
Heraclius, Patriarch pf Jerusalem, and 
the Grand Master of the Hospitallers, to 
urge forward the English crusaders, -whom 
Prince John (afterwards the usurper) 
wished to command; and, while in London, 
Heraclius dedicated the church of St. 
John, Clerkenweil, and the church of the 
Temple in Fleet-street. Tliis was in 1184 
or 1185. In the flames of their funer^ pyres 
the Templars at last cruelly expiated their 
sins. The monks declared that they had 
•become idolaters, and practised unlawful 
rites. One thing is certain, and that fact 
may, perhaps, better explain the haste with 
which those false priests built up for the 
knights the Paris fagots, and that is, that 
the Order had grown too rich. It was 
plethoric, and needed to be bled. But 
enough of the Templars. Suffice it to 
say that Stow, in Elizabeth’s time, mc^ 
tions that Master Ropar, building much 
at Southampton House, came upon the 
ruins of the round buildings of the old 
Templars’ house, which bad berai built of 
Caen stone. Mr. Peter Cunningham says, 
in his book on London (1849), that in May, 
1847, Mr. Griffith, a whip-maker, 822, Hol- 
born, told him “that when digging the 
foundations of a workshop, he had seen 
portions of a circular building resembling 
the ruins of the Temple described by Stow.*' 

The Wriothesleys seem to have been 
preceded by the earls and bishops of Uni . 
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coin, from whom the present Inn and Fields 
derived their name. The house came to 
the Wriothesleys in the time of Edward 
the Sixth. The first known Wriothesley, 
according to Burke, was a plain John 
Wriothesley, who was Falcon Herald in 
the reign of Edward the Fourth, and 
Garter King-at-Arms to Richard the Third. 
This hemld’s grandson was the first titled 
dweller in the turning out of Holbom. 
Whether he could break a lance fairly, woo 
a pretty lass featly, or refute a shaven 
priest roundly, wo know not; but this is 
certain, Henry the Eighth sent him to Den¬ 
mark to bid for the Princess Christiana, who, 
however (luckily for her), never came to 
hand; he was also constable of the castle 
of Southampton, and having been sent to 
negotiate with that astute emperor, Charles 
the Fifth, was made Baron Wriothesley of 
Tichfield, in Hampshire, a monastery re¬ 
cently gutted by Henry. Soon after this, 
floating with the tide, the new peer became 
Lord Chancellor of England, a Knight of the 
Garter, and subsequently one of the jealous, 
wife-slaying tyi’ant’s executors. Throe d-.ys 
before the coronation of that “ royal imp of 
fame”—Edward the Sixth—^Wriothesley 
was created Earl of Southampton. But 
here the tide turned; ho crossed the plots 
of the Protector Somerset, who, watch¬ 
ing an opportunity, denounced him to 
the council for having, without permission, 
and to gain more time for further busi¬ 
ness, put the Great Seal into commission. 
For this he forfeited his grand ofiice, and 
was fined and imprisoned in his own Hol- 
born house. In spite, of this venial fault, 
and the hostility of Somerset, which to a 
virtuous man was the highest honour, the 
earl seems to have been a wise and learned 
chancellor, and a good man. He died 
eight years before the ascension of Eliza¬ 
beth. Two of his favourite aphorisms 
have been preserved. One was, that “ Force 
awes, but justice governs the world;” 
the other, “ I love a bishop to satisfy my 
conscience; a lawyer to guide my judg¬ 
ment ; a good family to. keep up my in¬ 
terest ; and an university to preserve my 
name.” The next earl was a friend of the 
Duke of Norfolk, dabbled in the Roman 
Catholic plots for the unwise duke’s mar- 
riaige with Mary Queen of Scots, and 
seems himself to have been more than half 
a papists His only daughter married Lord 
Arundel, of Wardour, in Wiltshire, a 
Catholic nobleman. But it is to the son 
of this man of wrong prodivities that our 
sympathy chiefly atones, and his name 


invests the street fqr eter with a special 
dignity and intfereelt. - . 

Henry Wriothesley, the third earl, was 
that generous and impulsive young npble- 
ma»i to whom Shakespeare dedicated bis 
first poems, Venus and Ad onis, and Lucrece. 
Big-wigged history chiefly values the earl • 
for being the brother officer and fellow 
conspirator of the unfortunate and hot- j 
headed Essex, whom he followed in that | 
insane dash through Temple Bar, that led : 
the hero of Cadiz by quick stages to the ' 
scaffold on Tower Hill. In those shading 
morasses of doubt, the biographies of Shake¬ 
speare, a few pieces of dry ground arc trace¬ 
able. The first and firmest ofthese sure spots i 
isthefaetthatin 1593,sevenyearsorsoafter ! 
Shakespeare arrived in London to seek his j 
fortune, he dedicated his Venus and Adonis, 
avowed by him “ the first heir of my in¬ 
vention,” to the Right Honourable Henry j 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, and 
Baron of Tichfield; and the next year his 
Lucrece, published at the White Grey¬ 
hound, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. As we' 
know at least this for certain that in 1598, 
twelve years aftbr he left Stratford, Shake- ( 
speare had already written his Love’s j 
Labour Lost, Midsummer Night’s Dream, | 
Merchant of Venice, Richard the Second, i 
Richard the Third, Henry the Fourth, 
King John, and Romeo and Juliet, it is ; 
almost certain that even in 1598 he had ' 
produced one or two plays. Perhaps to j 
Lord Brooke, a nobleman of his own j 
county, the new poet may have been in¬ 
debted for an introduction to that gene¬ 
rous and amiable earl who lived in Holborn, 
so near Lord Brooke. The dedications 
of the two poems are interesting, because 
they hand down to us Shakespeare’s own 
wprds, in simple and sincere prose, and 
mark the kind of relationship existing be¬ 
tween a young Warwickshire poet (then 
twenty-nine) and a young nobleman who 
encouraged poets and actors of genius. 
We have no letters of our great poet, no 
diary, no personal records left, nothi^ but 
these two short dedications. That to Venus 
and Adonis is addressed 

To the Bi|;ht Honourable Henry Wriothealej, £arl of 
Southampton and Baron of TichBeld. « 

Right Honourable, —^I know not how I 
shall ofiend in dedicating my unpolished 
lines to your lordship, nor how the worl^' 
will censure me for choosing so string a 
prop to support so weak a buyden; only if 
your honour seem but pleased I account 


myself highly praised, and 
vantage of all idle hou 


vow to take ad- 


hours till 
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liOBonrdd yon with sonae gravor labotir. 
But if the first heir of my invention prove 
deformed, I shall bo soiTy.it had so noble a 
godfather, and never after ear (till) so 
barren a land for fear it yield me stitt so 
bad a harvest. I leave it to your honour- 
able survey, aiidyourhonour to your heart’s 
content, which I wish may always answer 
your own wish and the world’s hopeful ex¬ 
pectation. 

Your honour’s in all dnty, 

WlliLIAll Shakespeahe. 

Several things strike ns in this dedica¬ 
tion. It contains too many “honours,” 
it is pitched in just a little too low a key, 
and the final quibble of the words “ wish” 
and “wish,” reminds us of the somewhat 
todiou.s equivoques in Love’s Labour Lost, 
and other early plays. The ■f)hrase “ idle 
hours” seems to us also Avortliy of noti-, as 
indicating that verse writing and play 
patching were not yet the staple oecupa- 
tions of Shake,spearo’s Ijoiidon life. In 
the bust lino the ])oet alludes of coui’sc to 
the youth of his patron. The jKX'm came 
to a second edition in 1504, and iu May 
of the same year apjiearod Lncrece, wifcli 
the following dcdic-ition to the young earl. 
It is in a warmer and more avowedly* am¬ 
bitious vein than its pi'cdccessor, but also 
wants simplicity: 

The love 1 dc'dicate to y^onr lordship is 
without end; whereof this punqihlet with¬ 
out beginning is but a superfluous moiety 
(this almost smac^ks of a lawyer’s oiriee). 
The w'arrant I have of your honourable 
disposition, not the worth of my untutored 
lines, makes it assured of acceptance. What 
I have done is yom-s ; what 1 have to do 
is yom's ; being part in all I have, devoted 
yours. Were my worth greater my dnty 
would show greater; meantime, as it is' it 
is bound to your lordship, to whom I wish 
longlife still lengthened with all happiness. 

Your lordship’s in all duty, 

William Shakespeare. 

Rowe quotes a story of Sir William 
Davenant, who liked to be considered an 
illegitimate son of the poet, that the earl 
once showed his regards and admiration 
for^ Shakespeare by giving him a thousand 
pounds, “ to enable him to go through with 
a purchase ho heard he had a mind to.” 
If this tradition bo true, Shakespeare must 
indeed some bright day or other have felt 
his heart leasnp as he turned into Chancery- 
lane, and widked fast towards the Black- 
friars Theatre (close to where Printing 
Housc-sqtinrenow is), or taken boat at the 
Temple Steirs for the Globe (his summer 
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theatre), built the very year Luereco was 
published. This munificent gift, Mr, Collier 
thinks, was made soon after Lacreoe ap¬ 
peared ; it might have been to purchase a 
share in the Globe, but we would rather 
refer it to the pui*chase of New Place at 
Stratford in 1597 (an extraordinary proof 
of wealth in a young adventurer who had 
been only eleven years in London). The 
generous sympathy with a gallant soldier i 
like Essex, driven, as he declared, by Ra- i 
leigh and Cecil from the queen’s presence, j 
led the Holborn earl into ti’casonable meet- ji 
ings with discontented Puritans and fac- I 
tious officers, that led at last to that insane i 
rush to Paul’s Cross- to rouse the City, j 
February the 8th, IflOl. At the trial Essex J 
accused Ceinl of uplrolding the Infanta of 
Spain as the successor, and appealed to 
Southampton as having heard the same 
report. Cecil at once rose, and conjured 
Southampton hy their former friendship, 
and as a Christian man, to name the in¬ 
former. Southampton then named Sir 
Robert Kuollys, undo to Essex, and comp¬ 
troller of the household, but it appeared 
lio had misunderstood him. ’J’ho eail had 
refn.sed to give the name till tlie court had 
pronounced such arevelation consistent with 
his honour. Southamjiton eventually es¬ 
caped, though his friend Davers was be- 
licjwled. It seemed eeriain to all that he 
had imperilled his life from friendship, not 
from a lovo of ti'eason, and though con¬ 
demned and attainted, he remained un¬ 
harmed in the Tower till the queen died. 
When King James the First came, the 
wai’Di-hcarted bat imprudent earl was ro- 
storiM to his rights, and made captain of 
the Isle of Wight and castle of Caris- 
bi-ooke. This friend and early patron of 
Sliakespeare died 1(524, the year before the 
accession of Charles the First. 

In old Southampton House Shakespeare 
must have spent many a pleasant hour, 
and the eaid’s three daughters may have 
been the prototjqpes of his teasing Beatrice, 
his pretty Anne Page, and his t^der Imo- 
gene. There Moth may have taken his sword 
and cap, Malvolio have shown him his chain 
of office, Lancelot have given him the pert 
answer. In the court-yard there, dogged 
Sampson and sturdy Balthasar may have 
frowned at rival aerving-Doen, and Juliet’s 
nurse have bustled by, hot and fbmi^ at 
some incivility shown her by my lS»rd 
Brooke’s misl^ss of the Starchery. For 
these reasons, therefore, if f<«* no other, 
we hold, and shall ever continue to hold, 
the buildings of Southampton in high re¬ 
gard. ' 
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Thomas, tike’ foarth earlj a grave and 
wise man, became a great personage at the 
courts of Chtufles the First and Charles the 
Second. Lord Clarendon, who had a fine 
Bbman hand, when he wrote the character 
of an honest and loyal man, has done 
justice to Southampton in his great work 
on the civil war. Ho describes the earl 
as a younger brother, studious, and as a 
boy disliking ceremony, and being called 
my lord. Having been hardly treated by 
_ tlie court, the Puritans courted him at the 
outbreak of the war, and he joined them 
against the Earl of Stratford, till it came to 
his trial, wliicli he vigorously opposed. 
“He was a man,” says Clai-endon, In's 
firm friend, “ of a great sharpness of judg¬ 
ment, and very quick apprehension, and 
that readiness of expre.ssion upon any sud- I 
don debate, that ho man delivtred himself 
more advantageously and weightily, and 
more effi(!acionsly with bis bearers, and 
that no man gave them more trouble in 
his opposition, or drew so many to a con¬ 
currence with him in opinion. He bad no 
relation to or dependence njion the e. urt, 
or purpose to have any, but wliolly pursued 
the public interest.” The earl did not be¬ 
come a privy councillor, or of the king’s 
bod-chamber, till the parliament had de¬ 
clared no man capable of office who had not 
signed their protestation. He went wdLli 
the king to York, w^as with him in thts rush 
at Edge Hill, and stayed at Oxford with 
him till the end of the war, always fulfil¬ 
ling his duty, always dreading tlie is.suc, 
always eager to advance peace. “ The 
earl,” says Clarendon, warmly, “was in¬ 
deed agreat man in all respects, and bi-ought 
very much reputation to the king’s canse.” 
So much wo should have Iioped and ex¬ 
pected of the son of Shakespeare’s noble 
friend, who must often have eat on the 
poet’s lap, and heard him utter wisdom 
and wit. He was one of those true men 
the king wished to be round him at the 
Islo of Wight, and, faithful to the last, 
be was present when they bore Charles’s 
coffin, w'hite with snow, to the vault at 
Windsor. After the Restoration, the mag¬ 
nate of Holbom was installed a Knight 
,of the Garter, and was made Lord Trea¬ 
surer of England. He sti-ove, side by 
side with his old friend Hyde, to re¬ 
store the shateered finances of Charles, 
jmd to store money for the future: but 
spaniels, pimps, cardinals’ nieces, and 
mistresses of all ages and ranks, soon 
snatched away the savings of the thrifty 
minister,* and the good-natured, shameless 
king only laughed at the greediness of 


thesei rapaoiotlai creatures, and the old 
nobleman's anger and dismay. The earl 
died at Southampton House, “near Hoi- 
bume, in the suburb of liondon,” May, 
1667, seven years after “ tiie glorious Re¬ 
storation,” when all his honours, including 
the earldom of Chichester, became extinct. 
The earl’s house was taken down about 
1652. Howell, in 1657, describes South¬ 
ampton House as lately taken down and 
turned to “ several private tenements.” 
Probably the loyal earl, 

Truo aa the dial to the sun, 

Altlvongli it bo not shone upon, 

had, during bis weary exile, been obliged 
to part with some of tiio property. Rachel, 
the danghtnr of the last earl by a French 
lady, tlie first of his throe wive.s, raam'od 
tli<at e.stimablo nobleman, Lord William 
Russell. She is that grand and noble wo¬ 
man whose mcmoiy shines like a star above 
the sin and corruption of an evil age. No 
wonder that Lord William Russell, on liis 
way to the scaffold, gave a mournful look 
at the turning to Southamptoii-buildings. 

I to remembered that he had wooed there 
her of wliom lie spoke when he was called 
for trial for high treason at the Old Bailey, 
and the Lord Chief Justice offered him any 
of his servants to assist him in taking down 
the ovidenci!: 

“ My wife is hero, my lord, to do it.” 

In 16(i4, Pepys describes walking to 
“my Lord Sandwich’s through my Jiord 
of Southampton’s new buildings in the 
fields behind Gray’s-inn but; still, as wo 
have seen, the earl died in Holbom. 

Southampton - buildings seems to have 
been the first street frequented by coffee- 
drinkers ; for Antony Wood, tho Oxford 
biographer, says that in 1650 (two yetirs 
before tho Restoration), Jacob, a Jew (pro¬ 
bably from tho Lev.ant), opened a collee- 
honso in St. Peter’s parish, Oxford, and 
when he left the learned city he sold coffee 
in old Southampton-building.s in Holbom, 
ne.ar London. He was living there in 
1671. Hero, too, in the quiet titming out 
of Holbom, Ludlow, the regicide, hid away 
till he could escape te Switzerland. 

MATTHIAS THE GHOST QHELLER. 

“ Did you over hear of such a thing as 
the ghost of a.living person?” inquired 
Maximilian. 

“Well,” replied Laurence, “Ihave often 
heard of the Scotch wraith, which appears 
at the moment of a person’s decease, and 
thus indicates the death of that person, per¬ 
haps to a distant Mend.” 
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“ No, that is not what I mean,’* explained 
Maximilian. “Stories of the wra.ith are 
common all over the world, but I imagine 
that in the case of this particnlar species of 
phantom, the death, of the person is snp- 
posed to precede, if only by a second, the 
appearance of the spectre.” 

“Well,” remarked Laurence, “there is the 
death-fetch, which Baynim once made so 
famous. This is represented to be the 
spectre of a living person, of whose ap¬ 
proaching death its appearance is an in¬ 
fallible sign.” 

“ Something like a banshee,” interposed 
Edgar. I 

“ Not at all,” said Laurence. “ Unless 
I have dipped into Irish mythology to very 
bsd purpose, the banshee is not the spectre 
of a person that over lived at all, but a sort 
of fairy, who is attached to ancient families 
alone, and announces the death of any of 
their members by perpetual lamentations.” 

“ I perceive that I did not put my 
question with sufficient accuracy,” observed 
Maximilian. “ When I asked if you had 
ever heard of such a thing as the ghost of 
a living person, I was not thinking of a 
spectre predicting death, as in the case of 
the fetch, but of the appearance of the 
preternatural likeness of a person, without 
any reference to death at all. However, I 
may as well narrate the story by which my 
question was suggested. Matthias Liissau, 
a pastor at Ratheuow, on the river Havel, 
during the time of the Thirty Years’ War, 
stood one evening at the window of his 
house, whence ho perceived two persons, 
busily digging as if they were in search of 
some hidden treasure. One of them looked 
exactly h'ke his churchwarden, and to this 
one he addressed himself, asking what was 
the object of such zealous toil. The diggo- 
explained that in the days when the town 
had been occupied by the Swedes-” 

“ That occupation, I suppose, was one of 
the events of the Thirty Years’ War ?” in¬ 
terrupted Egbert. • 

“ Precisely,” said Maximilian. “ In 
those days, as the spectre explained, a 
general pillage had been expected, and con¬ 
sequently he and his comi'ade had buried 
the sacred vessels of their church in some 
neighbouring spot, the exact situation of 
Which had, perhaps, through the effect of 
|»nic, entirely vanished from their recollec¬ 
tion. . Matthias Lussau went to bed, ponder¬ 
ing on this conversation, andon the following 
morning senfr for his chiirohwarden, whom 
he questioned respecting the hidden troa- 
B^rej s, The man started, as if aroused from 
a dream, and honestly confessed that such 


a treasure had been buried by him and his 
associate in office in the time of the Swedes, 
that the place where they had hid it had 
been completely efiheed from their memory, 
and that after much fruitless search, they 
had given up every thought of making 
good their loss, and had forgotten the affair 
altogether. Satisfied with this explanation 
the pastor conducted his churchwarden to 
the spot, where the diggers had been occu¬ 
pied the evening before, and as this was at 
once recognised by the churchwarden, good 
earthly substantial diggers were set to 
work, and the vessels, duly discovered, were 
restored to the church. 

“ That,” gravely remarked Laurehce, 
“is a very curious story. The church¬ 
warden neither dies, nor is about to die. 
Simply his memory has become defective 
with regard to one particular event, pos¬ 
sibly, as you say, through the effects of 
panic, and the loss occasioned by his for- 
gotfulnc.ss was made good by a spectre, who 
assumed his likeness.” 

“ We may almost say,” suggested Edgar, 
“ that the apparition was the ghost of the 
churchwarden’s departed memory. Those 
who would give a rational turn to this odd 
tale would substitute somnambulism for 
supernatural agency. I perfectly recollect 
a short French drama, the plot of which 
much resembled the story of your worthy 
pastor. A perfectly honest man, intrusted 
with a largo sum by a friend, has put it 
away in a place of safety. When the 
friend, after a long absence, returns, pro¬ 
ducing the receipt for the deposit, the trea¬ 
sure is missing, and the man to whom it 
has been confided is in despair. Falling 
asleep, he proceeds, still sleeping, to his 
garden, and there he digs up the lost 
casket. He had hidden it in a state of 
somnambulism, and in a state of somnam¬ 
bulism he finds it, the act of concealment 
having left no impression on his waking 
mind. Put a sleep-walking churchwarden 
in the place of your spectre, and you will 
at once perceive the analogy between your 
legend and my plot.” 

“Ah, I perfectly perceive the analogy 
and the insinuation,” said Maximilian, 
smiling; “ and, os Matthias Lussau was 
famous in his day for laying perturbed 
spirits, I will tell you another story about 
him, which, though less singular, shows 
him in a less equivocal character. Yog 
must know that in those days of Swedish 
occupation referred to. by the spectral 
churchwarden——” 

“ Spectral or sleep-walking ?” interposed 
Edgar. 
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“ In tliose days,” pursued 
“ the city of Bathenow' was found too small 
for its intrusive visitors. One company of 
Swedes seemed destined to remain without 
shelter, the only place in which it could 
possibly be quartered being universally 
stigmatised as a haunted house. To all 
warnings on this score the soldiers, how¬ 
ever, turned a deaf oar, and they accord¬ 
ingly took possession of the awful edifice, 
providing themselves, not only with abun¬ 
dant meat and drink, but likewise with a 
few fiddles, in the determination to pass a 
merry night. At the hour of twelve, while 
they were in the middle of a dance, a man 
like a farmer, with a whip in his hand and a 
bundle of deeds under his arm, walked into 
the room, and was followed by a lady, who 
wore a great bunch of keys. These unbidden 
guests made no attempt to interrupt the 
merriment of tho party, but remained near 
the door, quietly watching theirproceedings. 
The dancers came to a sudden stop, an awk¬ 
ward pause ensued, which terminated in a 
roar of laughter from the soldiers.” 

“ Were the ghosts gratified?” inquired 
Edgar. 

“On the contrary,” answered Maxi¬ 
milian ; “ they were highly incensed, and 
manifested their wrath to some purpose. 
So vigorously did the man use his whip, 
and the lady her keys, that tho soldiers 
were only too glad to get out of tlie house,' 
tho majority escaping by the windows, the 
minority by the doors. One oidy remained, 
a dunder-headed fellow, who had fallen 
asleep behind the stove, and had there lain 
in blissful ignorance of the defeat of his 
comrades. When at last he awoke, and 
saw tho spectral virago with the keys, he 
also retreated, though, she begged him to 
remain, assuring him that, as he had not 
been guilty of the impertinence of laugh¬ 
ing at her and her companion, no hai’m 
would, be done to him.” 

“.Why should these extremely muscular 
Christians be called ghosts at all ?” inquired 
Edgar. 

“ Oh,” answered Laurence, “ the ghosts 
in Brandenburg and thereabouts are by no 
means destitute of physical strength, nor 
must they be associated with anything 
shadowy or ethereal. Why, the story is 
told of one Martinus Schoock, an old pro¬ 
fessor at Erankfort-on-the-Oder, who was, 
for awhile, very proud, of his disbelief in 
spirits, but was cured of his heresy by most 
substantial reasoning. Putting up one night 
in a strange inn, he gave no heed to tho 
host’s warning that the only empty room 
was haunted.” 


“ Therein resembling the Swedish soldiers 
in Maximilian’s tale,” interposed Edgar. 

“ He boldly ordei^ his bed to be made,” 
continued Laurence, “ and retired to rest. 
About midnight a most' unseemly noise 
began; and at last in came somebo(^ with 
an enormous crash, who, heavy of foot, 
stalked up to the professor. Had the 
learned gentleman preserved his usual 
courage, he would have noticed wiiii curi¬ 
osity that his visitor was dressed in an bid 
German military fashion; but as be in¬ 
stantly drew his head under the clothed, 
his powers of observation were nullified. 
Sight, however, was not the sense to 
which tho ghost especially appealed. It 
deliberately puUed the clothes from the 
trembling Schoock, thrust him under the 
bed, and quietly lay down ip, his place. 
After having reposed for about an hour, it 
took its leave, the professor, uncomfortably 
sitriated as ho was, having passed the time 
in fervent prayer. On finding himself 
alone, Schoock dressed himself with all 
possible speed, hastened down-stairs, and 
paid his reckoning to mine host, who, ob¬ 
serving that he looked exceedingly palp, 
asked if he had seen anything unpleasant. 
Tho professor, though his vqico faltered, 
had tho presence of mind to say he should 
like to know who had been playing tricks 
upon him, and departed accordingly.” 

“ He had hit upon the truth, however,” 
exclaimed Edgar. “ A plainer case of play¬ 
ing at ghosts was never recorded.” 

“If all accounts be correct, Schoock’s 
convictions were not the same as youfs,” 
said Laurence. “ If ho kept up liis cha¬ 
racter for tho moment of talking about 
tricks, he was never afterwards hoard to 
speak sceptically or disrespectfully about 
ghosts. But to show you farther the sub¬ 
stantial character of the Brandenburg spec¬ 
tres, lot me tell tho anecdote of a distiller 
of Stendal in the Old Mark, who, hoping 
to make his liquor' particularly attractive, 
obtained tho head of a thief who had re¬ 
cently been hanged.” 

“ Was the notion his own ?” . asked 
Edgar. 

“ JS'o,” replied Laurence. “ There was 
an old superstition that the skull of a 
thief, properly distilled, yielded a spirit 
which might advantageously be mixed with 
brandy.” 

“ I think we had better keep the know¬ 
ledge of that fact to ourselves,’’ suggested 
Edgar. “ So many modem ways of adul- 
teratibn have been tried over and over 
again, that an extraordinary method, un- 
Imown to the present generation, might be 
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enapptjd np with jividity, to tlie manifest 
detriment of the public. On the other 
hand, I admit tlmt the superstition might 
easily furnish the subject for a story in 
favour of tobd abstinence. The teetotal 
moralist might say that Stephen of Stendal 
(not a bad narno) was an'honest, indus¬ 
trious nuni, until a.u uuluchy glass of 
sclmaups, followed by many others, weak- 
enc<l ids veneration for the laws of pro¬ 
perly. A robbery, accompanied by a 
1 imader, resulted in Ids execution. Nor 
dill the mischief done by his first glass end 
even hero. After bis death, bis skull was 
used lor the production of that very liquor 
which had brought destruction upon him¬ 
self, and who shall say that the miserable 
pedigree of crime and retribution was not 
carried down, in one unbroken lino, through 
many gencj'ations ? The brandy makes the 
thief, fuid the tldot’s skull makes ilic 
brandy. Thus we have a complete circle, 
a very serpent of wickedne.ss, with its tail 
in its month. Mind you, tliis is no legend, 
but my own invention.” 

“My J(igoml in the meanwhile stands 
still,” remarked Laurence; “but hit nui 
proceed. At night, while the distiller and 
liis assi.stnntg wore engaged in the unholy 
work of improving the brandy, who should 
w'alk in but the thief himself. For some 
time ho stared at the party in silence. At 
last he said in a solemn voice, ‘ Give me 
back my head.’ Now, wliat say j'ou to 
that ?” 

“ Why, I say,” answered Mtlgar, “ that 
I' tho'thief was very unreasoTiable, JTo evi¬ 
dently laid a very good luiw liead, or he 
could not have stjH’od at the J)arty, so ho 
had no occasion for tJio old one, which liad 
been Justly foi'feit(.'d to the oil’euded laws of 
his country.” 

“ Pardon me,” interposed Maximilian 
who had long prestirved a. modest silence, 
“T have btien much amused by Laurence’s 
two stories ; but I would observe that my 
talc of tho ghosts of llathenoAV is not 
ended yot.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Edgar. “ Well, I 
thpnght it had ended brilliantly with tho 
defeat of tho Swedish soldiers.” 

. “ So did I,” addtHi Laurence. 

“ If you rememhcir,” siiid Maximilian, 
“ I promised to give yon another chapter 
of tho biography of tlie famed Matthias 
Liissau, and I had not yet brought him 
upon the scene. That, with your consent, 
1 will do now.” (Both bowed with a some¬ 
what contrite air.) “ Having heard of tho 
victory achieved by the two ghost s, Matthias 
felt that an adventure was before him quite 


in his own way. He had no disbeb'ef in 
spectres, like your braggart Schoock. On 
the other hand, he believed in them as tho¬ 
roughly as Jack-the-Giant-Kiiler believed 
in giants, and ho was likewise convinced 
that he w'as a match for the best of them. 
So with tho permission of the magistrate 
he took possession of the house one fine 
night, having first armed himself with a 
pen and other writing materials, and in tho 
room, which seemed to be the battle-field, 
he s(>atcd himself at a tabic, on which two 
candles wore placed. Ho had handsomely 
oft'ered his clerk a share in the adventure, 
but the prudent man prcfeired to remain 
in tlio street ontsido the bonse, and to act 
as a sentinel. At twelve o’clock tbc door 
oyiened and tho man with the deeds and 
the whip walked in, and took his ydaco in 
ii very becoming manner, tbougli it sbonld 
be observed that immediately after bis ap¬ 
pearance one of tho candles went out. '.riie 
undaunted pastor at once rekindled it witli 
tl)c other, whereupon tlio lady with the 
keys .‘'pjiearod, and out went the other 
c;mdlc. Having rekindled this with the 
first, Matthias thought that tlie time had 
arrived for serious discussion; so fixing his 
ej-es on tlio two spectres, and beginning 
with a pious address, lie boldly asked what 
tJieir bnsiiiess might he. With eveiy ap¬ 
pearance of respect tho man with the 
deeds unfolded a narrative of cousidera blc 
leugl.li, and not a little intricate. He had 
once been owner of tlic bouse, and of imich 
lancU'd propi'rty besides, as he proved by bis 
deeds; but what with a fraudulent steward, 
ami a disobedient nephew, and a designing 
son- i 11 -law-’ ’ 

“ Skip the details,” suggested Edgar. 
“We’ll assume that somcdiow or other a 
wrong, that required to he rectified, bad 
been committed.” 

“ Right,” said Maximilian, “ and the 
case of tho lady was much the same as 
that of tho gentleman. Well, Matthias 
put down in black and white all the ]tar- 
ticulars, which I pass over, promised to 
set matters straight, and bade the ghosts 
retire to rest, and not trouble the world 
any more with their presence. He kept 
his promise, the cases were sulaiutted to 
tho proper authorities, tho rightful heirs 
were put into their proper places, and the 
house, no longer troubled, wa.s presented 
to Matthias Lii.ssau as a free gift, and l6ng 
afteinvards bore his name.’’ 

“ Was the gallant pastor always equally 
victorious ?” asked Laurence. 

“ No,” reidied Maximilian ; “ I regret to 
sny that the courage with which be pursued 
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Looking down she saw frozen the wii^db# 
a very animated scene, peojde in gay dresses 
were walking on tiie terrace, and upon tlie 
gravel walks that surround the croquet- 
ground, on which were already assembled 
some lounging groups, who were knocking 
the balls about in a desultory way. Tho 
cheerful sounds of talking and laughing I 
filled the air. Some of ^ese people, fo¬ 
reigners she supposed, were very demon¬ 
strative in their talk and gestures. And a 
dozen or so of the heterogeneous com¬ 
pany who were making the largo square, 
with the background of old Dutch hedges, 
and lofty timber, as amusing for her to 
look at as a fair-green, or a race-course, 
were dressed extremely oddly, not to say 
grotesquely. There were at least ninety 
or a hundred people in that pretty en¬ 
closure. Some might possibly bo merely 
visitors for tho hour, but still the number 
assembled testified to a very splendid hos¬ 
pitality. 

As Mand was looking out, she saw Lady 
Mardykes enter tho terrace from tho door 
in tho side of the house, almost directly 
under her window. 

This, you may suppose, was a very wel¬ 
come sight to her. 

Antomarchi was walking at her side, 
and they seemed to be talking incessantly, 
as they walked slowly round the croquet- 
ground, and sometimes with very earnest 
gravity. 

Did it strike her that Lady Mardykes 
was distinguishing this stern and striking 
man, in a very marked way ? Ho seemed 
to engross her. She stopped and spoke to 
but one other person, as she walked round 
and round the quadrangle. She had seen 
her guests, no doubt, since her arrival, 
before now; but she sccnaed, at present, 
to have neither eye nor ear for an;j one 
but Antomarchi. 

He seemed very devoted, she thought. 
Might he not possibly entertain hopes 
which she had not. suspected before, re¬ 
specting this rich and brilliant widow ? 
What was the meaning of her delegating 
to him, as ho had said she did, even play¬ 
fully, a commission to see after the health 
and spirits of her guests, during her ab¬ 
sence r 

And now Maud remembered a laughing 
warning ^ given to her by this same Lady 
Mardyke*s, in answer to some speculations 
of hers about mesmerism. She said, 

“ Don’t allow «ny one to mesmerise you, 
unless you want to fall in love with him.” 
Then came her special mention of Doctor 
Antomarchi, in the letter in which sbe^pro- 


I mised to have him at her .house, to meet 
I Maud, as a potent mesmeriser. 

Was this clever foreimer really on the 
high road to fortune and social position ? 
Things as strange had happened. 

Some illustrated papers had been sent to 
her at the same time with her breakfast, 
and Maud, taking one of them up, looked 
into her room, intending to take her paper- 
cutter from the table beside her bed, but it 
was not there. 

She had left it on the table herself, 
beside her book, and she had seen it there 
afterwards; and by one of those accidents 
that sometimes fix trifles in the memoiy, 
she had remarked it as it lay in the same 
place, on her return, after her long look-out 
from tho window, the night before, to 
her bed. 

“Mercy, did yon take my paper-knife 
from tho table beside my bed r I did not 
remove it; look for it, please, and fetch it 
to me.” 

“ Me move it! Certainly not me, miss. 
La! miss, I would ’av’ knewed you put it 
there, but I wasn’t a step nearer than the 
window, till yon woke up and called me.” 

She was fidgeting about the table by 
this time. 

“No, miss, I don’t see no sign of no 
knife, paper or hotherwise. No, miss, 
nothing.” 

“ But I would not lose that pretty little 
paper-knife on any account, and it must be 
there; no one has been in the room to take 
it, and you really must find it.” 

But nowhere could the paper-knife bo 
found. It was hardly the sort of thing 
which a thief would have selected for a 
prize, seeing on the table close by all the 
rings and fcnnkets that might have been as 
easily picked up. 

“ It was given me by a person I was 
very fond of, who is dead, and I won’t lose 
it,” said Miss Vernon, joining in the search, 
after an interval; but it did not turn np. 

“ La! miss, it must be a mistake. Where 
could it go to ? If it was there, miss, last 
night, ’twonld be there still; there’s no 
signs on it; ’tis only worriting yourself, 
miss, to suppose it was ever there at all.” 

“ I happen to know it was,” said the 
young lady, nettled at this irritating line 
of reply, “ and you must find it. I shan’t 
go down-stairs till I am satisfied about it.” 

“ What was it like, please, miss ?” 

“ It is a small mother-of-pearl paper- 
cutter, that answers as a marker beside, 
and it has my initials, M- Cl. V., bn thb 
side.” 

Mand was really vexed, and having a 
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regard for this trifle, was resolyefl toot to 
lose it; her atte&tioii was, however, call^ 
to" another quarter by a gentle but dis¬ 
tinct knock at the dressing-room door. A 
visit from Lady Mardykes, she thought, 
with a smile, as she stepped into the 
dressing-room, and called to her visitor to 
come in. 

It was Doctor Antomarohi who opened 
the door, and made her a grave and very 
ceremonious bow. Maud was a little sur¬ 
prised. 

“ I fancied it was Lady Mardykes who 
knocked at my door,” she said; “ I was 
thinking of going out; I saw her from the 
window.” 

“ Oh ? I’m commissioned to make this 
little visit, to inquire how you have passed 
the night. Your nerves were a little more 
disturbed than you would allow by the 
shock of that unlucky rencontre on the 
road. I’ll try your pulse, if you don’t 
mind. Yes—yes—still nervous. You can 
have your walk quite safely in the croquet- 
ground, but don’t think of taking a drive 
to-day, and you had better lunch and dme 
quietly up-stairs; to-morrow you will be, 
I hope, all right, and then, of course, you 
command everything.” 

Aiitomarchi remained for a few minutes, 
and chatted on agreeably upon other things. 
He is apparently anxious to please; nothing 
could be more polite; but his smile is not 
winning. There is something in it she 
can’t describe, deathlike and cruel. In his 
manner, soften it all he can, there is a 
latent sternnesB that might be prompt and 
terrible. 

His large strange eyes, as if conscious of 
their power, he has not turned upon hers. 
In this slightly but studiously averted gaze, 
there is a hinting of treason. 

When he is gone, Maud says to herself: 

“ Well! is it possible that nice creature 
can have taken a fancy to that horrible 
man ? She certainly can’t see him as I 
do. However, I suppose there is a charm, 
if one could only see it, in the sinister as 
there is in the beautiful.” 

“ Well, miss, I have looked everywhere, 
and high and low, and 1 can’t find no sich 
a thing; you couldn’t have forgot it at 
Boydon, unbeknown to you P” said Mercy, 
returning from her search for the paper- 
knife. 

Maud extinguished this theory peremp¬ 
torily, and asked: 

“ Are you quite sure that no one was in 
that room except you and me ?” 

“ Hot a living soul, miss. Who could ?” 

Maud was now putting her things on 
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liMaltolk,' and she oaUed for’ her 
scissors bar dressing-case. 

“ You can have nune, miss, please.” 

But the young lady preferred her own. 

“ I don’t see no scissors there, miss——” 

“ Well, my penknife must do.” 

“ Nor no knife, miss; only a few things.^* 

Now came another alarm, another search, 
and a new disappointment. . 

“ I can’t understand it!” exclaimed 
Maud. ” It •is just possible, to be sure, as 
you say, that Jones may have left them out, 
and forgotten them. I’ll write to her. 
But it is so unlikely, that I can’t believe 
it. I really don’t understand all this. I 
can’t account for these things.” 

Maud’s fiery eyes were upon Mercy Ores- 
well as she thus spoke. 

The fat freckled maid, with her chin 
rather high, tossed her head, with an air 
rather of defiance, and an assumption of 
offended dignity. But her eyes could not 
bear the frank gaze of her young mistress, 
and were unsteady and confused. She 
looked, in fact, extremely put out. 

“ I hope, miss, you don*t suppose there’@ 
no one about yOu, miss, as would do any 
sich a thing as to make free with a lady’s 
dressing-case. There never was none in 
this house but honest servants, nor none, 
I expects, as would so much as think of 
any sich things, no not for the minds of 
Peru ! And as for myself, I hope, miss, 
you don’t think or imagine you’re not as 
safe as the queen’s jewels with Mercy 
Creswell, which I can get a character, as 
many as I likes from Lady Mardykes, or 
from your own mamma, miss, Lady Vernon 
of Boydon, not to mention a many a lady 
besides, as would travel a many a mile to 
say the same for me, if so it was I stood in 
need of any sich a thing.” 

®ut Maud, not a bit daunted, had no¬ 
thing more satisfactory to add. 

“ Charming !” thought Maud, “ if in 
addition to her other accomplishments she 
should turn out a rogue! 1 wonder when 

mamma will allow me-,to have poor Jones 
back again.” 

The young lady, with her hat and jacket 
on, was now ready to go down. 

‘‘ I’m not sure, Mercy, that I should' 
know the way; you must come with me to 
the top of the stairs. I shall find out the 
rest of the way myself.” 

So they set out together, and Maud looked 
about her with some curiosity. 

It was a vast house, and 'tiie gallery, the 
flooring of which was warped and ridged 
with age, was dark and dismal enough 
almost for an ogre’s dwelling. On the way 
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to the head of .the etairs other passagp 
crossed, in gloomy perspective, and in 
them they passed, here and there, several 
housemaids, with something, she could not 
exactly say what, a little unusual about 
thorn. They were in a sort of uniform ; 
all wearing exactly the same strong, plain, 
darh-blue dress, white aprons, and neat 
cap.s. Lady JVIardykes, she thought, en¬ 
lists her servants and rules her house with 
a military eye. Those servants looked re- 1 
served and thoughtful, but, for the most 
part, good-natured; they wore all above 
thirty, and some pasl. Ibrty, and all looked 
remarkably firmly knit and strong; an ex¬ 
tremely serviceable corps. 

Finally, Maud and her guide had to 
make several zigzags. 

In one respect, among others, before 
reaching the great staircase, those lofty 
and sombre galleries differed very poinletlly 
from those of Koydon; from oml to end, 
not a single picture hung upon tlieir dark 
panelling, and Maud felt relieved when 
she had escaped from this monotonous 
gloom, and stood iit last at the broad 
stair-head. 

She heJird voices in the hall, and w'hon 
moi-o than half-way down the stairs, .she 
saw a footman near the foot, and a.sked 
him; 

“ Can you tell me whether Lady iMar- 
dykes is in the drawing-room ?” 

“ No, please, my lady. Slio’s not. there. 
I think her ladyship’s in the cro(iuet- 
garden. 

Will you ph«ise show mo the way ?” 

80 the servant preceded her deferen¬ 
tially, and led her at last to the door in the 
side of this great liouse, and opened it. 

Mmid paused for a moment. Tlic syjec- 
taele hofore lun* was veiy diflbrent imieed 
from that which she had seen issuing IVoin 
the same door, by moonlight, on the night 
heJbre. 

As a more picture nothing could be 
gayer or more nrntusing. Such brilliant 
costume, so mutdi animation, such curious 
I'Outrnsls ! Such veiy odd people. 

OIUI’TIOU J-X.V. MAVn WAI.KS IN TllK ClIOyLTET 
OEOUND, 

. Maud descended the steps, and took the 
direction of tlie door opening into the 
court-yard. She looked at the people as 
they approached, lest by accident Lady 
Mardyke.s should pass her by on the broad 
gravel walk. People who had made their 
mark in world no doubt, many of them. 
She k)ug(pjd to meet her hostess, and loam 
who wai. who, in this curious assembly. 


[ In this distinguished and muititudinous 
company she was glad to perceive that she 
seemed to excite little or bo attention. She 
was now near enough to the qpmer to bo 
certain that Lady Mardykes was not upon 
this walk; at the end of it she turned to the 
right, down a new side of the square. 
Many groups, and many people walking 
singly, passed her. But neither did she 
see Ijfjdy Mardykes upon this walk. 

She paused for a minute at its farther 
angle, and lookedacrossthe croquet-ground, 
where two or three games were by this 
time in full activity, and the hollow knock 
of the roquet, and the bounding halls, and 
all the animated sights and sounds that 
attend the croquet game, for a moment 
drew her thoughts from Lady Mardykes, 
and her eyes from the search. 

Among the players or spectatfms about 
the hoops, Lady Mardykes was not visible, 
Mand was beginning to feel a little un- 
eomfortablo. 11' Ethel Tintern had been 
there, or even Doctor Malkin, whom slio 
had scon the night beCore, not to mention 
Maximilla Medwyn, she would have felt 
conipamtively at her ease. But it was 
veiy awkward finding herself among sneb 
a crowd, without seeing a single face she 
knew. 

She turned about. A very tall yew 
hedge, clipped in the old Dutch taste, rises 
there like a dark wall (those a.t the sides 
are comparatively low), and traverses the 
w'hole length of the quadrangle, opposite 
to the side of tbo house, high as the arcades 
of a cathedral aisle, with lofty and narrow 
doorways here and there, cut in this dark 
and thick jiartition. Possibly there is a 
walk within its shadow, and there she may 
at length discover her hostess. 

As a little anxiously she is beginning to 
explore, intending to resume her search, 
she is accosted by a person whom sho has 
obs 6 !rved before, as about the most singular 
if not the most grotesque of the figures sho 
has passed. 

He htis been making a short promenade 
in the sun, backward and. forward upon the 
walk close by, like a sentinel. He is one 
of the few persons there who seem to have 
observed her. He has bowed slightly, hut 
very ceremoniously, as he passed her, but 
without raising his hat. 

He is a man tall and well formed, with 
a short black cloak thrown Spanish fashion, 
in spite of the heat of the wealhier, across 
his breast and over his shoulder. He has 
a broad-leafod black felt hat, looped at the 
front with something that looks like a little 
buckle of hrilliante. His face is dark and 
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luindsome, with au expression of the most 
ineSable pride and self'Ooinplaoency. His 
chin is high in the air, his movements are 
slow and gmcefel, he wears white kid 
gloves, and carries in his hand an ebony 
walking-cane, with a gold head, foymed 
something like a crown, in which glimmers 
a brilliant. He is evidently dressed in 
“ shorts,” for the more advantageous ex¬ 
hibition of his handsome legs; so far as 
they are visible, that is, nearly to the 
knees, they are cased in blac^k silk stock¬ 
ings, and he turns out his toes as he walks 
like Sir Christopher Hatton. 

In Spanish first, which Maud under¬ 
stood not at all, and thon, with better for¬ 
tune, in French, in which she had no diffi¬ 
culty in conversing, he, with a lofty but 
smiling courtesy, asked the young lady 
whether he could direct her, or give her 
any information which she might require. 

Maud thanked him, and asked if h(! had 
seen Lady Mardykes, or could say where 
she was. 

lie had seen her a little time ago, but he 
deeply icgrel.tod he could not say wh- thei’ 
sill was now in the garden or not. 

‘■May I now,” he said, drawing himself 
uj) to his full height with a smile of haughty 
urbanity, ” venture a ([nestiouiii return f” 

“ Cei-tainly,” said the young Lady. Tb(>y 
wore conversing still in French. ■ 

“ It is this. Have you observed, I en¬ 
treat, any peculiarity in me ? i anticii>ate 
yemr reply. You have. You remarked 
that in acco.stiiig you I merely touched, 
without removing, my hat. The n'ason of 
that is not dishonoux’able. I have the v('ry 
great honour to represent her majesty tlie 
Queen of Spain” (there was such a person¬ 
age then) “ at the court of St. James’s. 1 
<jannot therefore uncover to a subject. Yon 
understand. It is alike my painful prero¬ 
gative and my loyal duty. I must in all 
but a royal presence retain my liat. I need 
not say mox'e. 1 see, with intinite satisfac¬ 
tion, how fully you assent. My servants, 
if indeed they were in attendance, as they 
ought to be, I should send with pleasure in 
quest of Lady Mardykes ; but, alas ! hero, 
in the country, they always claim a pi-ivi- 
lege of irregularity, and are never to bo 
found.” 

He made another stately bow, drew back 
a step or two to indicate that the audience 
was over, folded his arms, threw back his 
head, and smiled, with half - closed eyes, 
haughtily. 

Miss Vernon passed under the taU arch 
in the dark green wall of yew, and found 
herself in a long and sombre walk, fenced 


in, by two solemn hedges of shorn foliage, 
between which but a lew groups were now 
to be seen in the perspective. Some were 
walking before her in the samo direction, 
diminished in the distance; others slowly 
approaching. The people who made their 
promenade in this walk were, possibly, of 
a graver turn of mind than those who 
kept the sunnier haunts. ITevei’theless, 
now and then they would pause in their 
sauntering walk to stand before one of the 
open archways, and look out upon the 
croquet-ground and its amusing vicissitudes 
and garrnlons players. 

A gentleman walking with two ladies, 
and conversing gravely, seemed to observm 
her solitary state and evident search for 
some missing friend, and politely inquired, 
taking oil' his hat, whether he could do 
anything for her. In reply to her question, 
ho told her that it was more than half an 
hour since he had seen Lady Mardykes, 
and rather thought she had left the eroquet- 
giound, hut could not be quite certain. If 
slie would permit him, he added, perhaps 
prompted to this heroism by her strikii»g 
beauty, ho would have pleasure in assisting 
her in her search—an exertion which 
Maud, with many thanks, declined. 

Mr. Darkdalc, in a long, ungainly black 
coat, such as she thought she had seen 
Jesuits wear, and with a book under bis 
arm, passed ber by, a few moments Intel’, 
at a brisk pace. His stern mouth and dark 
face were thoughtful, and his broad lore- 
head lowered, and ns he passed her, from 
their corners, his penetrating brown eyes 
for a moment fixed on her face; he made no 
sign of iccognition, however, but glided 
with a light tre.ad, in a straight line, upon 
his way. 

“ That man never was a servant,” 
ffliought Maud, as she passed him with a 
chill feeling of suspicion. “I thought ho 
said, or mamma, or Mercy Creswell said, 
eome one did, I’m sure of tliat, that he was 
simply to take care of mo hero, and thon 
to go—1 forget wliero—to some other 
place, and yet here I still find him domes- 
ticated! And I am nearly certain I saw 
him directing the men who were conduct¬ 
ing that funeral last night. He is not 
what he pretends. A Jesuit, I dare say, 
lie is. Ho is one of the first persons 1 
shall ask Lady Mardykes to explain.” 

As she reached the further end of this 
cool and shadowy walk she saw, at her left, 
the walls of what had been an old-fasbioned 
square tea-house, two stories high, such as 
used to fill an angle in the waU of a Dutch 
garden. Roof and floorings were now 
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gone, and the brick was covered with ivy, 
and jtooked very dark nndfer the spreading’ 
branches of the tall trees that overdrang 
the outer wall. ' 

She turned aside to peep into this min. 
She had expected to nnd it empty; but 
it was no such thing. Inside was a thin 
old gentleman, with stooped and narrow 
shoulders, and a very long and melancholy 
face; ho had a conical fur cap on, and 
large tortoise-shell spectacles, and was 
seated at a table, with an enormous ink- 
bottle beside him, totting up figures in a 
mighty book like a ledger. There were 
innumerable sheaves of papers, neatly folded 
and docketed, placed in order, upon the 
table at each side; and under it, and beside 
him, on the ground, was a huge litter, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of files stuck up to the very 
hooks with papers, and several leather hags 
stuffed, no doubt, with old balance-sheets 
and account-books. On a row of nails 
along the wall were hanging a series of 
“ stock-lists,” with the sparrows twittering 
above, and bees and flies buzzing about 
them in the ivy. 

With a grimace as if he had suddenly 
crxmohed a sour gooseberry, this sage rose, 
with a stamp on the ground, and, jerking 
his pen behind his ear, gazed angrily at 
Maud, and muttered: 

“ Is not the garden wide enough for you 
and for me, madam ? Saints and angels ! 
How is it possible for an overworked old 
man to get through his business, inter¬ 
rupted as I am ? Pray don’t go for a 
moment; on the contrary, wait; the mis¬ 
chief is done. I claim this, because I want 
to prevent this occurring again. It is 
something to keep the complicated and 
never-ending accounts of this enormous 
house. It is something to make and direct 
all the prodigious investments that are 
going on, and to be able at an instant’s 
notice to tell to a fractional part of a 
farthing what the entire figure is, and 
each item stands %t, every day of the week. 
It requires an arithmetical secretary such 
as England does not see every day, to get 
all that within the circle of his head, madam. 
But when you are ordered to make up a tot 
of forty years’ figures on pain of losing 

S our splendid rights, at a single voyage, 
etween morning light and setting sun, it 
screws too tight, you see, on an old fellow’s 
temples.” He pressed three fingers of each 


hfmd on his temples, and turned pip his 
eji'bs. “ It is enough to make tK Abutat 
in or out, by Heaven, like a diip| I re¬ 
member the time I could have dor® it like 
thaC* (he snapped his fingers), “rbut we 
grow old ma’am, non sum qualis eram; 
and always interrupted, never quiet. Some 
one looks in; just as I have it, some one 
laughs, or a cook crows, or the light goes 
out; and I, simple as you see me, entitled 
to all that stock, unclaimed dividends, if I 
could only finish it, and bring my tots 
into court. It is a hard, hard thing with 
all that, and so exquisitely near it, to be 
still doomed at my years to a life of slavery ! 
Always so near it, always so hear; always 
interrupted. Here I came out to-day to 
take the fresh air in this place a little; 
shut up perpetually in my office, and just 
as I had got midway in the tot you look in, 
and—^immortal gods ! blessed patience 1 
hell and Satan !—all is lost in one fright¬ 
ful momciil, of forgetfulness! Always so 
near. It makes one’s thumbs tremble! 
Always blasted. It makes one squint. It 
is enough to make a man stark, staring 
mad! Pray make no excuses, madam. 
They waste time; you looked in; do so no 
more, and I’ll Ibrgive you.” 

He made her a short bow, placed his 
finger on his lip, turned up his eyes, and 
shook his head, with % profound groan, and 
addressed himself forthwith to his work 
again. 

With a mixture of compassion and 
amusement, she left the den of this old hu¬ 
morist, into which she had unwittingly in¬ 
truded, and continued her search. 

A prepossessing young lady, dressed in 
vei’y exquisite taste, walking slowly, and 
looking about her with an air and smile of 
quiet enjoyment and hauteur, hesitated as 
Maud approached, stood still, looking on 
her with a gracious and kind expression, 
and a countenance so riant that Miss Ver¬ 
non hesitated also in the almost irresistible 
attraction; , ; a 
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CHAPTER III. JTH.IET. 

Mb. Philip Vane was up early the next 
morning, intending to go off to town by +he 
first express train, which left Wcxoter soon 
after nine. He always travelled in first- 
class carriages and by express trains, always 
went to first-class hotels, asked for the best 
rooms, g,nd lived on the most luxurious fare. 
Ho was one of those self-indulgent scoun¬ 
drels, who al ways found it necessary to make 
an excuse for the manner in which they pet 
and pamper themselves. Mr. Philip Vane 
had a stock of these excuses, which he had 
used so long and so frequently, that he 
actually began to believe in them. Thus, in 
regard to his travelling, he was in the habit 
of saying that time was money, that it was 
important for him to waste as little as pos¬ 
sible of the day-upon the road, and that, 
travelling by express, he was enabled to 
transact business up to the last minute at 
the town which he was leaving, and to bo 
ready to commence afresh, the instant ho 
arrived at his destination. Also in regard 
to his selection of the^best hotels and his 
luxurious habits generally, he would re¬ 
mark that as he depended entirely upon 
his own exertions for his income, it was 
necessary that he should keep himself in 
good condition, and obviate as for as pos¬ 
sible the ill effects of the constant mental 
strain, by attention to his bodily comforts. 

Listening to this style of conversation, 
one would have imagined that Mr. Vane 
was a professional man in large practice, a 
busy merchant, or a gentleman holding in 
his own hands the control of several large 
estates; ipstead of being, as he was, a very 


common sharper, living on his wits. On 
those very rare occasions, when he permitted 
any of his more intimate associates to think 
that he was taking them into his confidence, 
he would speak of himself as “ a kind of 
modern Ishmael, sir; a sort of fellow 
whose hand has been against every man, 
and who consequently has had every 
man’s hand . against him, but wlio has 
managed to get on tolerably notwith¬ 
standing !” 

Those assertions, like most others ema¬ 
nating from the same source, were wholly 
and entirely false. Mr. Philip Vane’s 
hand, instead of having been raised against 
every man, bad generally passed its time 
in patting the shoulder, or gently insi¬ 
nuating itself under the arm of every man 
from whom he thought he cotdd reap the 
smallest benefit. All things to all men 
was Mr. Philip Vane; specious, sly, frank, 
cunning, outspoken, reticent, just as suited 
the occasion. This hazy comparison of 
himself with Ishmael arose from the fact 
ths(t he had never enjoyed the advantage 
of parental rearing. His earliest recollec¬ 
tions were of the preparatory school in the 
suburbs of London, where, smallest among 
the small denizens of that little world, too 
small even to be .placed in the lowest class, 
he roamed about the house and garden, and 
learned his alphabet from some elder pupil 
inclined to gratify his dignity by teaching ■ 
him. There ho remained for some years 
until old enough to be removed to a gram- , 
mar school. Previous to this removal, he, 
for the first time, experienced that greatest i 
of all delights of a.schoplboy, the charm of 
“ going home.” ' 

Home, as realised by little Vane, was a 
large house in a fashionable square in 
Brighton, belonging, as the child under¬ 
stood, to his uncle, his &ther’s brother, a, 
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Jeading pWf siclam of the place. Doctor V aa© 
P4 !i2tP romernhOTed its a quiet little maa: 
■with white Janir aiid a thoughtful fiiae, wto 
need to pat ilie boy’* lica^ aui surrepti- 
lioBsly giTO him*Jjal'f'crown8 — surregiti- 
tH»xi.«}y, that is to say, as far as canceriacd 
Mrs. Va»c, a foJl-blowp handsome woman, 
whom Philip always reraomhered w’ith 
fliiwef.s ill her cap, and a very red oom- 
plcxiaii. From the first, J’iiilip iiad a1 
dira, chiklish notion Idiat the doctor was 
afraid of Mrs. Vane, whom, as the child 
IcaTiised in the >ooarse of t hue, -he had mai’- 
ried when a widow, and who had t,wo 
sons, one with very largo whislvors, and the 
otlier witli a black and white dng. When 
the child carno back for tlio next bolldays, 
ho learned that iho dog-owning son had 
gone to Spain, which was a long way off, 
as he understood, to fight for sonx'tliing or 
sornehody not clearly detined; hut the 
other son with the whi.skors wa.s .still thoro, 
and took Philip u]) to his hodrouni, whic:h 
was at the top of the hou.se, .and made 
him verj"^ sick by insisting upon his smok¬ 
ing a [)ipe, a proccialing which seemed 
frangiit with gi-cat delight to the whis- 
keix.'d gentleman. When Philip oamo homo 
six. months afterwards, at Cliristmas, he 
found t he house in sad tribulation, for the 
son with tho dog was dead, and, the son 
with tho whiskers had gone to Australia, 
not, as the'boy grijUicrcd from tlni talk 
among tlio servants and tho visitors to tho 
hons<‘. without having distinguished him¬ 
self by sipiandering a vast amount of 
money ami running very dee])ly into debt;. 
Tbe doctor, Philip noticed, was thinner, 
■whiter, and more tlionghtful than ever; 
and though Mr.s. Vane wore as many 
■Ittowers in her cap, she seemed to have 
dropptsi suddenly into an old woman, and 
shed hei' teeth as he had heard of deer 
shedding their horns, rvliilo her fresh com¬ 
plexion was,* lie noticed, muddh'd aud 
stretiky. 

The hoy never, saw his uncle alive again; 
he was scut homo fi’om rtChool to attend 
the funeral, and formed one of a very small 
procession, which, in the roaring wind and 
drifting rain, struggled up one of tho back 
stretdis of the towni to the little evangelical 
chapel, at which, at his wife’s command, 
’the kindly old doctor had given regular 
attendance, and in the bxrrying-ground 
attached to which his remains wero laid. 
After the coi-omony the little fnnei*al party 
broke up, tho we'U-known yellow carriage 
of the physician who had paid the last 
respects to his *pld friend, stood at the 
churchyard gatSj Teq,dy to bear him off on 


his imind of visits; an old schatd tSraaacl <of 
#ie deceased, iriao had come down fiawa 
town, juTimed krtoacab to catch tSae retxaai 
tcain, and Pia%) and the lawyer got into 
moarnii^-coach to retmm together.. Da thsar 
■way back tdie lawyer told tihe toy #iat JSjth. 
Vtvno was not well enough to seeihim, fe«t 
that ho was to go back to'scliool that «!ven- 
ing as soou as lie had had his dinner; then, 
to PhiKple great wandei*mont, asked him 
wdiether be had read liobinscin Omsuxi and 
Philip 'Quarll, and wheffcer he did mot 
tiiiuk lie should like to Iws a gresrt traveliei’ 
like those heroes. Ihe meamng «>f those 
(questions was explaimed a few days after¬ 
wards, when the schoolmaster called him 
into the apartment which was alternately 
a reception-room and a torturc-cliambci', 
and instead of, as the boy expected, bidding 
him pi'cpare for immediate punishment, 
told bini that he was to leave school tlio 
next day for Plymoutli, wliej-e his passage 
Jmd been taken in one of tho steamers iru- 
mc'diatoly starling for the West Indies, he 
having boon hound apjn'onticc to a cousin 
of "Mrs. Vano’s, wlio was a merchant and 
planter in the island of St. Vincent. 

Pldli[» Vane went to .Plymouth, and to 
the We.st Indies, but not to St. Vincent. 
Indeed, bo carefully avoided that island, 
liaving, while onboiu’dthc royal mail steamer 
Shannon, made the acquaintance of several 
young gontlcmeu who wore going out to 
join Her Majesty’s hand foi’ces, then qimi'- 
tored at Jamiti(;a; and by whoso aid the 
lad, quick at games of skill and lucky at 
games of olianee, turned the ■fifty pounds, 
Avith Avbicli he had been presented by Mrs. 
Vane’s agent oii sailing, into a sum wortli 
foul- limes the original amount. For two 
or three yeai-s ho i-e,niaincd in tho colonies 
enjoying tho hospitality invariably extended 
there to every one who makes himself 
agreeable, living at the difiei'ent messes, 
riding races, for the officers, staying -wnth 
the merchants at their up-country villas, 
and providing himself with pocket-money 
by bold and lucky card-playing. By the 
time tliat tlie desire to i-eturn to his native 
country became too sti-ong to be denied, 
Mr. Philip Vane had mixed so much with 
the military, and was so thoroughly con¬ 
versant -with their manners and customs, 
that, on his arrival in England, he deemed 
it expedient to announce himself as Cap¬ 
tain Vane. It was as* Captain- Vane, 
ostensibly fly-fishing for his amusement 
at Chepstow, but in reality hiding from 
tho '©fheers of tlie sheriff of Monmouth, 
acting in conjunction with tlieir brotlier 
officers of Middlesex, that he made the 
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aotfCHwiataaice 'df Miss iKeirepoiirt, wfco at wiiose Chrifriiaii names, afFet^tibijately di- 
iJhe time Was acting in tlmt Kncient-town. minifihed, wore in the mouths of Lcbdon 
His intentions toward that young indy generally. 

were at «twetly dishonournhlo, but More than once he had suggested to his 
finding that she was not to be won by any- wife that an equally glorious career lay 
tlning short «ff iiie marriago ceremony, and before her if she only chose to embrace the 
iwlieving that Jie saw in the dcrelopinent o,pportanity and accept an engagement 
of her talent "^e foundation of a fntnro Which, without his conneraon with her 
inoome for himself, he hononred her by being at all known, ho could procure for 
malriT^g her his wife. Captains becoming her, but she invaiiably shook her head 
enmewhat common, he gave himself a kind and rcfnsocl, remaining at Woxeter, or some 
of biliiard-room hrevet, and appeared as such dreary place, “doing her spouting,” 
IVlnjor Vane, under which title ho was as ho pleasantly but ironically called it, 
favomwbly known inn shady fifth-rate little for a salary of throe pounds a week and a 
club, composed of advonturci-s lik(! himsini', iKuicfit, which did not realise more than 
tmd their victims, calling ii.'^olf by iho forty pounds. 

high-sounding name of tlu! Oravc.'ii. end Major Vane, hoAvovor, was a philoso- 
looating itself in a dingy little street in the pher. His marriage had been a mistake; 
neighb(.)aThood of Piccadilly : hfid bis pro- he owned it to himself, Imt to no one else, 
senoo “rcmarlced” by the reporkn-s of spoit- And by tlie time that ho had descended to 
ingnewspapersas aregular ati cmiantattlie < he coffee-room to breakfast on the morn- 
piiiieipal turf meetings, and led that odd ing aften- the meeting in the lano behind 
sort of flashy, snondling, disrepulahlc (!x- the turnpike, he had thorot^hly determined 
iskmoe wlrich has so many voi.avies in tiie <m ridding himself Of th(vcGnnexion at the 
Yrresent day. Though two year.s had passed fir.st available opportunity. Meantime, be 
Kinceliis 3nnn’i:ige, lie had never introdA’oed sbonld reoeivo jtiie money for the benefit 
his ivifc to Bwy one, and had insisted upon and the two-thii-ds of the week’s salary, 
hei‘ keeY7ing their connexion secret, even and when an opportunity offerc'd itself, lio 
from the little sister who washer sole rel.a- should gra,spit, and Miss J’iene.jioint would 
live. hVom timo to tim<; ho tq^peared at iicar of him no more. 

Y)lae.es Avbere she was acti)tg, as he had Just While the omnibus containing this largc- 
r.pyiearod at Wexet,cT, giTingher the benefit souled gentleman was moving towards the 
<if his sogiety sometimes hn- a longer, some- railway stat.iori. Miss Pierrepoint emerged 
tinst s for a shorter period, but iiiv'ariably from hcT lodging and made the best of her 
insisting, whether picscmt or not, on re- way towards the theatre. It w'as very early 
ceiving two-thirds of the sahvry whicli she for a. rehearsal, even at snch a.n nneonven- 
oarned by her exertions, and leaving her tionaltbeatro a.s thatnf Wexetor, butwith a 
a#»d her sister to sulisist on t lie rMiiainclcr. view to sec wbetber she e-ould not make 
Had t.he salary thus earned been lolor- some effect in other than merely “spouk 
ably Ja’/ge, it is not improbable that IMajor ing” parts, and thna jdoase her husband, 
Vanti’s ooinjttga] attent/ions might have been Miss Pierrepoint had dotenrihied on playing 
greater thrvn they actually Avere, but tlui foy her benefit the pail, of Phoebe in Paul 
inajm’'Confessed to himsolf that his roa i li- Pry, one of Iho.'-c waiirug-maid.s Icnown 
•ratmihl speculation, as u. specuMtion, had only to the stagi', Avho carry' their hand.s-iu 
l>een a failure. In confidential conimniii- tlic pockets of their little bluek silk aYirong, 
oatitm with himself, the major did not who arc the olntscn recipients r)f ^ their 
soraploto own that he had not much regard young mistresses’ secrets, und the terror of 
for his wife. Even when he perjiotratod the lives of tlMS elderly gentlemen, their 
marriage, rt was from the cnirimorcial masters. Phnobc has songs to sing, ,p,nd 
aspect that ho regarded the step, and the lender of the band, who like every 
from that point fk view it had been a other jierson in the theatre would have 
dcMjide^ faflmre. It ought to haArr.^ turned done anything for Miss Pierrepoint, was 
owfc riglit; he Mnisclf could check off a coming «iriy to try them crvci' Avith her; 
seOTe.'of instanoee in which worthy gentle- Pheebe has a certain amount of inter- 
men, friends cf his OAAm, were dciiviug change of repartee witli the prinoijral dha- 
Iwrge watne from the theatrical earnings racter, and the loW comedian, whose notion 
of ladies who Avere tbeii- acknoAvledged of repartee consisted in makirtg faces at 
or *HadtB«wfedged partners : but tlieso the galleiy, and wlmso dry humour,” so • 
Indies wwe spirited persons, with little often lattHfed, resolved itself into forgetting 
elolhdng and less grammar, whose Y»ortraits liis part, and substituting the shmg sayings 
were in the photographers’ AA-indoAvs, and of the day, was coming to " go through 
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their scenes.” After that there was a full 
rehearsal of Romeo and Juliet, -which -was 
to he the loading piece on the benefit 
evenitig,' so that it was tolerably late in tho 
day before Miss Pierrepoint’s work was 
over. 

Just as she was moving toward tho 
stage-door, she felt hct arm touched, and a 
low voice said in her ear : 

“ Won’t you speak to me ?” 

Turning round she saw Gerald Hardinge; 
he was dressed in his working garb, a loose 
canvas jacket and trousers, spotted here and 
there with great daubs of paint. 

“ Mr. Hardinge!” she cried, putting out 
her hand. 

“ No,” ho said, drawing back, “ I can¬ 
not shake hands with you now; I have 
been at work and have not had time to 
wash tho traces of it off. I looked down 
from the ‘ flies’ and saw you were going 
away, so hurried down to stop you, as 1 
have something to say to you.” 

“ I am very glad you did; I was sorry 
toJiavo missed you last night-” 

“Yes,” interrupted the young man, “but 
wo cannot talk hero in this passage with 
tho wind blowing in, and old Gonnop lis¬ 
tening to every word. Como down on to 
tho stage, thei-o is no one there now, and 
we c.an have it all to ourselves.” 

Sho turned back, and passing through 
tho Uttered mass of disused scenery stacked 
up against the walls, they went down on 
to tho stage, now but very partial!^^ illu¬ 
mined by a faint gleam of light, coming 
through tho window at tho back of tho 
distant gallery. For a minute neither of 
them spoke, then Miss Pierrepoint said: 

“ What has kept you at work so late to¬ 
day, Mr. Hardinge H 1 have heard of no 
new piece in preparation.” 

“ No,” ho said, “ there is nothing ndw, 
oply I think it would be a disgrace to the 
theatre if wc put on that worn and ragged 
old pair of flats for the garden scone in 
Romeo and Juliet, and I persuaded old 
Potts to let me touch it up afresh.” 

“ Was it only for the credit of the theatre 
that you did that r” asked Madge, looking 
softly at Ixim. 

“Well, no, poihaps not,” he said. “I 
dare say I should not have done it if it 
' had been Miss Delamere’s benefit, or if 
Miss Montmorency had been playing Juliet. 
You know well enough why I did it.” 

“You are a kind, good boy, Gerald,” 
said Miss Piorepoint, softly laying her 
hand dn hie arm, “ and never mind giving 
up your time, or taking trouble for mo.” 

“ Kind, good boy, am I ?” said ho, 


petulantly; “ it is very little I am able to 
do, but oven tliat don’t meet -with much 
return.” 

“ Gerald!” said Miss Pierrepoint, “ what 
do you mean ?” 

“Whore were you last night?” asked 
he, turning suddenly on her; “ where did 
you go to after you had finished here ?” 

“You have not the slightest right to 
ask me that question at all, Mr. Hardinge,” 
said Miss Pierrepoint, drawing herself up 
and looking straight at him, “ and certainly 
not to ask it in that tone.” 

“ I know I have no right,” interrupted 
Gerald. 

“ But as I have no reason to be ashamed 
of wlmtl did,” continued Miss Pierrepoint, 
without hooding him, “ I do not mind tell¬ 
ing you that 1 went to meet a person on 
important private business of my own.” 

“ And you did not get back until nearly 
midnight,” said Gerald. 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“ How do I know it ? Because I saw yon 
return. I walked up and down the street 
in front of your door, from the time Rose 
told me you were out, until 1 saw you safe 
once more within the house.” 

“ What, were you there during all that 
terrible storm?” asked Miss Pierrepoint. 

“ Yes, I was ! I did not mind that; there 
was far too great a storm going on within 
my breast for me to pay much attention 
to tho thunder and lightning; 1 thought, 
perhaps, you had gone to meet some man, 
and T was nearly mad.” 

“ My poor boy,” said Madge, soothingly, 

“ Oh, Madge ! Madge! if you only knew 
what I suffer through jealousy; all this 
morning I have been like a lunatic, looking 
down on to the stage, and seeing that old 
Boodle make love to you at rehearsah'’ 

“ But Mr. Boodle plays Romeo, Gerald!” 

“ Yes, I know all about that; of course 
ho must do it; and he is fifty years old, 
and wears a wig and false teeth, but still 
1 hate to see him or any one else come 
ncai' you, or touch you.” 

“ But why are you so jealous, Gerald ?” 

“Why? Because I love you. You know 
it, Madge, you know this, you are certain of 
it, and yet you ask me why I am jealous.” 

“Yes, Gerald,” she said, in a low voice, 
her hand again falling softly on his arm, 
“ I think you are fond of me; you have 
shown that you are, indeed, more than 
once.” 

“ No, I have liot!” he burst out; “ I have 
no chance or opportunity of doing so! I 
only want to prove to you how much I 
love you! I hate the life you are leading, 
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and I want to • take you away from it—I 
hate to see you stared at by a lot of sense¬ 
less gabies, who think they are patronising 
you by clapping their hands and thump¬ 
ing their infernal umbrellas. I hate to sec 
these brutes of officers — we shall have 
them all here on Friday night, I suppose— 
haw-hawing about the passages, and talking 
of you in their idiotic manner. I want to 
take you out of all this, I want to marry 
you and make you mine, and mine alone !” 

“ To marry mo!” she said with a very 
sad smile ; “ you forget, Gerald, that I am 
six years older than yqu, and that I shall bo 
an old woman-” 

“ I knew you would say that! I hate 
it; you shouldn’t say that,” he broke out, 
impetuously. “ How many hundreds of 
men are there who have married women 
older than themselves, and lived perfectly 
happy lives! Yon make yourself older 
than you are by the hard work you do. I 
want to work for you, to slave for you, to 
make money that you may share it, to 
make a name that you may be proud of 
me, and I will do it yet. I am not always 
going to remain a drudge in a country 
theatre; I shall get the chance some day, 
and then, oh, Madge! how pi’oud I shall 
be of you as my wife !” 

“You are a foolish boy,” she said, bond¬ 
ing her deep hazel eyes full upon him, “ and 
must not talk to me in tliis way.” 

“No,” he said, cm-ling his lip and 
slirugging his shoulders, “ such talk is idle 
now, I know; I know I have nothing to 
ofl'er now. If I ever had the chance of 
attaining a position I would ask you to 
marry me, for then the knowledge that I 
was fighting for you would nerve mo in 
the struggle, and you would not say ‘ No’ 
to me then, would you, Madge ?” 

“ You shall ask me when the chance 
arrives, Gdrald;” said the girl in a low 
tone, “ and I will answer you then.” 

“ That time may be nearer than you 
imagine,” said the young man. “ Now, 
you have had a long day, and will have to 
begin again shortly, let me see you to your 
home.” 

It was Miss Pierrepoint’s custom to lie 
down on her bed for an hour every after¬ 
noon before proceeding to the theatre, and 
thus prepare herself for the exertions of 
the evening. Visitors were refused admit¬ 
tance, perfect quiet reigned throughout 
the house, and Rose Pien’epoint sat in the 
drawing-room with the door open, ready to 
rush out and scare away any chance irrup¬ 
tion of cackling poultry, barking dogs, or 


grinding organ men. On this day, how¬ 
ever, though the house was as quiet and 
Rose as vigilant as ever, Madge Pierro- 
point could not sleep. She lay outside the 
I bed, her long brown hair unloosed, hastily 
combed off hor face and floating over her 
shoulders, her head I'esting on her hand, 
and an odd, w'ild gleam in her brown eyes. 

“ How wonderful,” she said to herself, 

“ how wondoi’ful that Gerald shotdd choose 
to-day, of all days in the year, to say what 
he just said to me. I knew that he was 
fond of me, of course, I could not help | 
knowing it, but he had never spoken so 
plainly as ho did just now. What a contrast 
between what I heard last night and what 
I heard to-day ! Philip grumbling at me 
for not making more money, grumbling at 
the sum, little enough but hardly earned, 
which I am aMe to send to him, dissatis¬ 
fied because I have none of those accom¬ 
plishments which, as he seems to think, 
alone go down with a London audience! 
And then this boy, hating the, mere fact of 
my being compeilod to appear in public, 
writhing under tho notion that my name 
is bandied about in men’s mouths, and that 
I am a subject of discussion, however com¬ 
plimentary ; anxious only to give mo rest, 
and quite contented, as ho says, to slave 
for me, and desirou.s only of fame that I 
may share it with him! And Philip tells 
mo he ‘ trusts me,’ and bids me dallj^ with 
tho boy’s affection, and see how much 
money can be made out of him ! To that 
baseness I will not stoop! I will put an 
end to this nonsense altogether, I will no 
longer listen to—and yet how wonderfully 
soft and tender his manner is! Heaven 
knows my life is hard enough, a grinding 
servitude with only this one gleam of aft’oe- 
tion to light it up ! And that I will not 
djJny myself. No ! the chance that Gerald 
talks of will never come. He will wea|,ry 
of me as Philip h4s wearied! Meanwhile, 
until he does so weary, I will not deprive 
myself of his society—no, nor of his wor¬ 
ship—tho only sunshine in my life !” 


A BOOK FOR BRIDES. • 

I COULD fill, in a few minutes, an imperial 
bushel with Bkench books specially and 
directly treating of marriagethe volumes' j 
discoursing of it indirectly are as nume¬ 
rous as tho grains of wheat in an incalcu¬ 
lable assemblage of imperial bushels. The 
majority of these, as far as I kno# them, 
are melancholy-inspiring works, sad to 
the heart, and repulsive to the moral feeling 
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before the ministei; of God. Twice she makes 
that promise on oath, No constraint is put 
upon her. Up to the last moment she has i 
onlj to say “No,” and tho maiTiage does 
not take place—of which there arc not in¬ 
frequent instances. Why, then, should sho 
revolt against this authority, thus freely ac¬ 
cepted ? Remain single, mademoiselle, if 
you have no inclination for the duties im¬ 
posed on a .wife. Many brides, while 
promising obedience, make a sort of mental 
resciwatiou, which is equally offensive to 
honesty and to good sense. In all times, 
)tnd in all countries, a chief is absolutely 
necessary. Attachraeut to aivorthy prince 
thus becomes a virtue, because bis jjerson 
I’eproseuts the country, which is tlie image 
of the common interest. In a family, which 
constitutes a little state, a chief is equally 
I’equisitc. That chief is the husbaml, iiiid 
all the members of the family owe liini re¬ 
spect, submission, devotion. 

Never persist in.uscless disenssions wifli 
your liu.sb.and. Should such begiu, remem¬ 
ber J. P. Richter’s saying, “Mjtny men 
resemble gla,ss, which is smooth a.nd iuoU'en- 
sive so long as it is unhrokcji; but w:.ieb, 
once broken, cuts and pierces with ev'cry 
edge and angle.” Doiiljiless, tlitn'c are 
moments when it is difficult to i-estrain 
oneself - which increases tho merit of 
self-command. By rcprcs.sing any utter¬ 
ance of displeasure oi- acerbity, you will be 
better able to have a satisfactory cixplamt- 
t.'Cii with your husband. There is groat 
art in choosing the propitious moment. 
Remoinber, also, tho words of Daniel Stcnai, 

“ Tho vulgar complain of being hated, 
calnmniided, or rejoice at being chcrisbecl, 
beloved. The wise man cares less about 
the sentiments he inspires, than about those 
he fools. He knows that what is re.allj' 
bitter and painful is, not to be bated, but 
to hate; that what is pleasant, noble« and 
great, is, not to be loved, but to love.” 

To sustain love a long time and trans¬ 
form it eventually into a warm and lasting 
friendship, it isreqnisif o to keep one’s heart 
above all weakness. The first tiling is to 
inspire esteem; and esteem is not heed¬ 
lessly bestowed, but must be won by an. 
irreproachable conduct. Nor does this 
solid quality alone suific^ ; the form must 
bo added to the substance; that is, you 
must be at the same time estimable and 
attr&tive. In the efforts you make with 
tlmt. intention, remember that “ a woman 
has often more wrinkles in, her temper than, 
on her fece,” 

It i» not BO easy as young wives imagine 


to keep their husbands within household 
hounds. That is to say, those gentlemen 
often feel the wish to seek amusement 
elsewhere without their spouses. It is 
hanging matter; but it happens' only too 
frequently. Recollect that nmn, by marry¬ 
ing, renounce their most valnablc posses¬ 
sion—or, at least, what they consider .such 
—nnmelj% their liberty. Eh bien ! women 
in general hardly appreciate the sacrifice 
sufficiently, and icfiise to believe that 
tbeir eondibiou is at all changed in that 
respect. Neverthcle.s8, you cannot help al¬ 
lowing that if inen, by marrying, give ujf 
tbeir liberty, your sex on the contraigr 
(in France) gets married for the sake 
of acquiring more liberty. In e.\eliange 
for this liberty whicli be valued so biglily, 
a man expecds some diffei'ont kind of satis¬ 
faction. If be docs not find it at homo, be 
seeks eonij)ensaf iiig jficaauves elscwbcre. • 
From, that day the wife’s existence is em¬ 
bittered. Her heart is full; and a bn'mful 
Ix'art is as hard to cany as a In-imful cup. 
The slightest shock can.ses it to overflow. 

'Wlionever your Innsliand returns to his 
home, invariably j-ecoive him witli a plcti- 
sant smile. Accost Inin with warm and 
opi'n clu'ei'fiilness; let youi* countenance 
expi'css the deliglit you feel at seeing him 
iigain; hit a day’s absf'uce appear, for 
you, a.s if it were a .sopai‘a.ti(m of a qiuirtei' 
of a century. It is the surest way to make 
him cheerful in return. Do not take the 
trouble f.o examine; whotlior bis counte¬ 
nance be anxious or no; above all, not to 
inquire whether he be good or ill tempered 
at flic moment; drive from your thongbts 
the idea of ascertaining whether he is dis¬ 
posed to make himself agreeable; but dis¬ 
play instinctively your expansive affection, 
and contrive cleverly'to chase any dark 
clouds from bis mind, if your warm reeep-, 
tion has not sufficed to do so. Accustom 
yourself to address j^our husband with 
such frankness that ho mu.st see your soul 
is on your lips. Do we not all feol a 
natural sympathy for countenances which 
beam with cheerluluess ? 

If you say to yourself, “ To-day I mean 
to be happy,” it i.s a rash promise, a 
hasty project. But if you say, “'J’O-day 
1 mean to give some one pleasure,” 
it i.s an .arniiiiblo intention, wliieh will 
i-arely deceive your hopes. Such conduct 
is generous and delicate in the extreme, 
and cannot fail *to bear good fruit. Deli¬ 
cacy, moreover, is the combined expression 
of the best qualities of the head and the 
heart. “The first fault committed by 
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mnrr^ed people,” says Madame de Pnisieax, 
“ is the want of sufficient mutual respect 
and deference.” 

0>'servG, therefore, great consideration 
rii'l deference for your husband’s tastes and 
opinions. Such proofs of affection will 
both touch bis heart and flatter his self¬ 
esteem. To have even the air of doubting 
your hn.sband’s judgment, capacity, and 
ability, will not only offend his allowable 
-confidence in his own opinions, it does 
worse; it makes him suspect that your con¬ 
fiding love for him has ceased. Have wo 
not cTiormous faith in those whom we 
really love ? And do wo not stand up for 
their personal merit as much as, or more 
than, we would for our own ? Love for- 
givoth all things, hopeth all things. 

Never lose sight of the principle that 
your duties to your husband ought to take 
•preoedence of all oilier duties. Tjct no 
excuse or pretext induce you to fail in 
them. Better, a hundred times better, 
to sacrifice every acquaintance, evoiy 
friend, than to sacrifice one’s own dear 
liusband. 

Carefully avoid appearing to despise your 
husband’s friends. If you perceive that 
they are insincere, warn liini of the fact 
w'ith groat precaution. If you believe it 
contrary to your interest that he should 
continue to frequent them, take great 
pains not to offend his self-esteem by the 
measures you adopt to wean him from 
them. It is a groat humiliation to be 
obliged to confess that one has set one’s 
affections on unwoithy persons. If you 
can lead him to make tlie discovery him¬ 
self, your object will bo gained, with ofleuco 
to no oue. 

Never strive to have the la.st word. Say 
what you want to say, and then change 
the conversation with tact and cheeifuj|- 
ness. The reverse of this too often takes 
place. A witty Englishman pleasantly re¬ 
marked, “ Two sets of men attempt a 
iabour in vain. The first set try to have 
the last word with their wives. The second 
sot, aftci' they have had it, try to make 
them own that they have been in the 
wrong.” 

There ai'e topics which must not be 
neglected because they are far from plea¬ 
sant to treat of; amongst these is jealousy. 
!!Jealousy is the sister of Love, as Satan is 
the brother of the angels. Weep with love, 
but never with jealousy. * Cold rains do 
not produce beautiful flowers. 

To manifest the ilesii'c of possessing, to 
the exclusion of all other women, your 


husband’s affections i to display affection¬ 
ate confidence, boundless devotion, and a 
preference for him above all other men, is 
no more natural tlian honourable. Such 
! conduct inspires, and merits, a complete 
I reciprocity of love. But to take offence, to 
become suspicions, and give way to ill 
humour, is to render oneself at once un¬ 
just and ridiculous. Coarse and violent 
jealousy is mistrust of the beloved object; 
subdued and smothered jealousy is mis¬ 
trust to oneself. “ Suspicion,” says J. P. 
Richter, “ is the base coin of truth.” 
“When love turns jqalous,” says M. Muller, 
“ bo lias a luitidred eyes like Argus, but 
not two of bis hundred eyes see clear.” If 
your husband makes himself agreeable in 
society, and you impute it to him as a 
crime; if, on returning home, yon pout, 
snlk, and treat him coldly, the consoqueiico 
will be lo make you insupportable, and 
you will pay dear for it before very long. 

Domestic happiness is a work of pa¬ 
tience ; its continuance depends on mode¬ 
ration. and prudence. It is only slowly 
and by degrees that we reach the summit 
of the ladder, whilst one false step suffices to 
precipitate us fi-om the top to the bottom. 
It is certainly strange that, for years, young 
people are taught their grhmmar, “ to en¬ 
able them to speak and write correctly 
but no one has yet compiled a grammar, 
within the reach of ordinary capacities, to 
help them to lead a happy life. The Livre 
des Fiancees makes the attempt, relying 
mainly on the conjugation of the verb 
aimer, to love. 

One thing which people do not always 
manage to avoid in a new-established house¬ 
hold is monotony. It is, nevertheless, pos¬ 
sible to cumhat this dangerous enemy, who 
has furnished the subject of unnumbered 
jokes, amongst which “toujours perdrix” 
stands conspicuous. A grand resource is 
to acquire a good store of conversation, to 
be augmented continually by reading and 
reflection. The quality called “esprit” by 
the Pi-ench—cleverness, intellect, mental 
vigour, wit—is certainly improved by prac¬ 
tice, quite as much as piano-playing is. The 
woman who exercises her conversational 
powers, polishing and rcpolishing them day 
by day, takes the sure steps to arrive at 
poriectiou. It will greatlj help her, if she 
<!an lay down clear ideas and fixed prin¬ 
ciples respecting certain subjects. She can 
then speak of them lucidly and decidedly, 
which will not prevent her adopting a 
mode.sttouo, and will also bring into greater 
relief the caution she will exercise, in giving 
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her opinion on .qnestipns she has no]b yet offers great seductions, the material details 
fathomed. • < mtist not he neglected; and to attc'nd 

Practice, which produces the sharp de- to these properly, great patience is often 
hater, also makes the ready converser. It requisite. The most reasonable of men— 
also gives tho .presence of mind which pity they should—have their moments of 
enables tho exercise of repartee, and the irritation. The wife ought to keep to her- 
faculty of parrying inconvenient observa- self all the worries and doubles that spring 
tions in a manner which shall be amusing from cooks, domestics, and seamstresses, 
instead of offensive. Often, in the course All the husband wants is the result, which 
of their ]ive.s, have women need of this tii'e wife will render as satisfactory as pos- 
useful power, of which men are so proud, siblo without disturbing his mind 1^ re- 
when they possess it. And it really is no counting at length tho difficulties she has 
trifling advantage to bo able to decide in- had in accomplishing tho feat, 
stantaneously, under difficult circumstances. Time has two wings, with one of which 
what is best to say or do. he wipes our tears, and with the other 

Young married women must expect thoir sweeps away our joys. Keep that second 
trials. There is no concealing tho fact that wing at a distance as long as you *ban. 
men are not always perfect. They have Happiness also has wings; and ho is a 
their faults, like—everybody else. One of bird who, having once taken flight, seldom 
the worst is giving way to passion; and perches twice on tlic same branch, 
the great danger of this failing is tliat it After this pretty little allegory wo take 
tends to go on increasing; in which case, it leave of our Book for Brides, which con- 
would ruin the happiness of the household, tains a good deal of common sense, although 
If your husband unfortunately bo so in- it will not commend itself greatly to tho 
dined, endeavour to check him at the very strong-minded sisterhood. 

outset. A sensible woman has her arms_i 

ready at hand—amiability, gentleness, per- ; 

suat-ion. Inspire your husband, whatever OUR STUDIO IN THE WEST 
bo his temper, with confidence, and, above INDIES. 

all, with esteem and hffection, and you will - | 

exercise over him a powerful influence. But I “itoOM” with Napolodn Rodri^ez y i 
bcAvare of letting it appear that you are Boldu. We are both “ followers of tho 
proud, or even conscious of that influence, divine art of Apelles”—at least so the local 
Tho slightest symptom of such a feeling papers describe us—and wo have pitched 
would inevitably offend your husband. The our tent in a Cuban town. Our tent is a. 
merest trifle would shake your empire. Roman-tiled dwelling, consisting of six 
Moreover, by ignoring tho authority of the rooms on a single floor, with a wide balcony 
head of the family, yon make your husband in front, and a spacious patio, or court- 
ridiculous and lower your own considera- yard, at the back. We have no furniture | 
tion. worth mentioning; furniture in Cuba beiiig j 

After the charms of your pretty person, represented by a few cane or leather- ( 
what, think you, were the qualities which bottomed chairs, some spittoons, and a j 
attracted your husband ? Were they not small square of carpet. But our walls are 
the favourable opinion be conceived of Well hung with works of art in various ; 
your good management, your economy, stages of progress, which, in a great mea- I 
the orderly life you led, your fondness for sure, compensate for the otherwise barren 
home ? Henceforth and immediately let appearance of onr apartments. Our studio I 
your actions prove that if you practised is a spacious chamber., on a level with the | 
those virtues under your parents’ eyes, it street which it overlooks. The windows i 
was because they Were intimately bound up occupy more than half of the wall space, - 
with your nature. It follows that a young arc guiltless of glass, and are protcct(;d by 
wife’s first care should be to render her iron bars. Tho accessories of our strange 
homo agreeable. Let her apartments be calling lend an interest to our dontestic 
kept in perfect neatness, with order in the arrangements, and form a kind of free 
slightest minutiflB, and abundant taste, entertainment for the vulgar. To insure 
Whelh the eyes are flattered, the imagination privacy, we have sometimes curtained, tho 
easily yields to the charm. Let her also lower half of oui’ enormous windows; but 
remember that simplicity is the coquetry of this contrivance has always proved ineffec- 
good taste. tual, for in the midst of onr labour, the 

If the poetic aspect of the household space above the curtains has been gradu- 
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ally «oli’psed by tfao appearance of certain 
, playful blacks who have clambeired to the 

1 heights by moans of the accommodating 
! rails. Gentlemen of colour have little re- 
j spect for the polite arts; they look* upon 
our sanctum as a sort of permanent peep- 
! show, and upon ns as a superior order of 
! photographers. Primed ivath these dclu- 
j sioTis our Spanish Sambo comes for his 
carto-dc-visii,c at all hours of the sunny 
clay, persuaded that wo undertake black 
pliy.siognomios at four dollars a dozen; and 
when wo assure him that ours is the legi¬ 
timate colouring business, and that wc have 
no connexion with Sefior Collodion np the 
strept, our swarthy patron prodnees a ready¬ 
made black and white niiniaturo of birasedf, 
and commissions ns to colonv it in our best 
manner. 

My companion has a weakness for hird- 
painting, and it pleases him 1o have tho 
living originals on the premises. There¬ 
fore does can’ spacious court-yard contain 
a goodly eollociion of tho feathered tribe, 
with one or two animals withont feathers. 
A large wirowork aviary is filled witli fifty 
speeiinons of tropical' birds with pretty 
])luningc and names hard to proiinnncc. A 
eonplo of cocos—a s])(!eics of stork, with 
clipped wings—run fi-eely about tho yard, 
in company with a wild owl and a grnlla, 
a tall crane-like bii’d five feet high. In a 
tfink of w'ator are a pair of young caymanos, 
or crocodiles. These interesting creatures 
arc still iti their infancy, and at present 
■1 rnc'nsure only four feet six ineluw, from the 
l| tip.s of their hard noses to the points of 
; their tlexible tails. We have done our best 

1 to tamo them ; but they have not yet fiillon 

1 into our domestic wa.ys. Nor docs time 
j improve their vicious iuitun;s, for at tho 
i| tender age of six months they have al- 
: ready show'U signs of insnbQrdi'riation. If 
i| they persist in their ('vil courses, wo must 
:! needs make a premature end of them, 
i] which is no easy matter, for their scaly 

1 hides are already touffh as leather, and the 
( only indofensiblt) ])arts about them arc their 
small eyes and open months. Tho cocos, 
male n.nd female, are mengre-bodied birds 
wdth slender legs, and beaks twelve inches 
long. They are an inseparable couple, and 
wander about onr patio and rooms in a 
. restless, nervous fuRhion; rattling their 
ehop-stidk noses into ovorytbing. Now 
they are diving into tho mcrald of flower- 
pots for live food, which’they will never 
snwHcfw till it has boon previously slain. 
One of them has spied a cockroach in a 
corner, and in darting towards the prey a 

-——^- 

scorpion crosses, its path, Tho venomous 
reptile hugs the heUigerent beak in the 
hope of conveying to it some of its deadly 
sting; but the tip of Coco’s horny appen¬ 
dage is a long way from his tender points, 
and ^orpio must travel many an inch 
bo'forb ho can make the desired impression. 
Meanwhile tho stork* has teased ScQrpio’s 
life out, and jerked his I’emains into that 
bourn whence no defunct reptile returns. 
Onr coco’s chief delight is to play with onr 
painting nmterials, where much arapso- 
ment may bo derived by upsetting a bottle 
of varnish, or by distributing onr long 
brnshes in various parts of tho room. 

Tlio tall gnilla .stimts about with a stately 
step, and her ways form an interesting 
study. At niglit ^ho is as serviceable as 
the best wnteh-dog, warning all trespassers 
by her pica-ciiig shriek, and by a furious 
dash at them with her strong jieek and 
sharp-pointed beak. Grnlla abominates all 
new-comers, and it was ]®ng before she was 
r<!(!oncilod to tlie presence of her crocodile 
companions. When first their objection¬ 
able society was thrust upon the huge bird, 
she bocanio nearly beside herself with vexa¬ 
tion, and made savage onslaughts on the in¬ 
vaders’ impenetra.hle,hides. Once Grnlla 
■was in imminent danger of losing her neck 
whilst taking a blind header at the enemy’s 
beady eye; for in a moment the reptile 
opened liis yard of jaw for the easy accom¬ 
modation of the bird’s three feet of tliroat. 
My lady’s behaviour at table loaves nothing 
to desired. At tho dinner hour sho 

strides into onr apartment without bidding, 
and takes her allottt'.d plaoe. Tho bird’s two 
feet six inches of legs serve her instead of a 
cliali*, and her swan-like neck enables her 
to take a bird’s-eye vie'w of the most dis¬ 
tant dish. But she never ventures to help 
herself to anything till the meal is actually 
placed on the ])late before her; nor does 
slieljolt her food like a beast., but disposes 
of it gracefully like tho beat educated 
Inped. derkiug the article for consumjl. 
tiou neatly into her beak, and raising 
her head high in the air, she waits tfll 
tho ooraestiblo has gravitated naturally 
down her throat. The grulla’s,, favourite 
dishes are sweet 'bauanaB, bciilod pumpkin, 
and tho crumb of new bread; but rihe 
is al.so partial to fre^ raw beefsteak 
wheucvei* she can get it. More than,,aneB 
have Gmlla and her feathered companions 
formed subjects for fenigr pictures by my 
artist partner. But productions like th^e 
have no attractions for the Cuban picture 
buyer, whose pictorial requirements are in- 
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I d^d coi^didd with the legitimftte 

in a.rt. ‘ ‘ 

Aaearedly high, art docs iiot pay in eni’ 
part of the tropics, as we find aftOT giving 
it n. fair trial. Regfurdtess of posterity, 
theretore, we ahandon this hmnch of our 
avocation, and oiler our art sendoos ftn* 
anything that may present itself. A bona 
fide painter is a rarity in tlie town I am 
describing, so Napoleon and I ai'c com¬ 
paratively alone in the fine art field. Our 
patrons -aie numerous, but wo are cx- 
pedkid by tliom to be as versatile as the 
“ general utility” of theatricsil lii'e. 

Most of our portrait work is conneofcod 
with defunct peo])l(.i, for wo cannot indnee 
our patrons to bolicve that a living ])crson 
is a fit subject for our brush. And so it 
often hnpjKjns tliat M'C are summoned from 
our homes, doctor-like, at all hours oj' the 
night, to hasten to the bouse of a moribund, 
foi- the purpose of making such notes as 
shall afteiWards ^vo as guides fur .a le- 
plioa of tlio late lamented in his habit as he 
lived. 

llapjuly, portraiture is not our only re¬ 
source. We hold important pTofes.^or ’lips 
ill ui(leges, schools, and ladies’ acivdomios, 
where w’o impart eyery accomplishment 
in wln’oh draw'ing-paper and pencils are 
used, including the art of ealligi-aphy, 
missal-paintiiig, and designing tor fancy 
ueodlowork. 

Wlieiievei’ a stiolliiig e^mipany of Spa¬ 
nish players encamp for the season at the 
tlu'aire, our services are required as the 
oompany’s special scenic a,Ttists. The do- 
ma>id for scenery at the Teatro Real Cuba 
is, however, amaH; a divergence from its 
standard repertoire being considered as 
nest to an infringtiraont on public rights; 
so OUT labours rarely t-xtend beyond an 
occasional -pro|wrty, or “ set ” in the shape 
of a painted “ancosftor,” a practicable 
piece of furniture, or a bit of bank foi* im- 
troduotion into tl«j elegant saloon, the cot¬ 
tage. interior, or^the wood scene. Once only 
are OUT scenic services in special request 
for a fiiiry piece, which the manager has 
announced with “ entirely new dcoora- 
iims.'” Thottgli the public believe that 
four months have been employed in the 
preparatkms, we have iutrely as many days 
for the purpose, and during this short space 
we produce that gorgeous trample which 
is destined to form a conspicnoos feature 
in the weH-worn wood scene, and we add 
to the native <A«am the elegant saloon 
and the cottage aderior witii suitable eon- 
bEdlffihments. Dutch metal «aid colomod 


foils, lavishly admimsfcered, cover a multi¬ 
tude of imperfections, sud we have still 
the red fire and an indulgent public to 
fall back upon. Oar efforts are rewarded 
by thunders of a|^>lanse on the part of 
audience, and e^ogistie paragraphs in 
the local papers. 

Upon another occasion we ape required 
to adorn the piincipol tboroii^hfares in the 
town hi honom* of his exoeiloncy the 
captain-general, who is espeoted to visit 
as on his way to the Havamiah. Ail tho 
native talent is summoned to our standard, 
and helps us to disguise the «trf*te thi’ougli 
which his excellency is to pass. A couple 
of triumphal arches stro to form important 
items in the decorations. NapMepn under¬ 
takes to erect one of these while lofiitaatc 
at the other. Many “ liands ” are i^essod 
into the service, and a whole month is 
devoted to the work. My eompamion’s 
arcli is to form a painted imitaticiu of 
marble architectnro of the Doric order, 
with ti'ophie.s, flags, and mottoes suitable 
to the occasion. Mine is to represent part { 
of an old feudal castle in the Norman 
stylo, and stands fifty feet above tlio pave¬ 
ment. The contrast produced betweesn 
those formidable-ilooking bnildings, and tlie 
primitively constructed Cuban houses of one 
stray, is singular enough, and fids the native 
negro with wondca*. liis CKOellency the 
captain-general approves of the elabcspato 
preparations for his reooption, and oomnau- 
nioates favourably witli his government 
upon the progress and pro^erity of oth' part 
ef the colony. 

'Perhaps our greatest professional aolneve-' 
ment is the decoration ijhe mterior of a 
cliomist’s shop. An eidorprising botecanio 
applies to us one day, and offers ns a large 
amouast to paint and adorn itis new shop 
in what he terms the Pompeinn style. We 
h&ve the vaguest notions on that subject, 
bat so have -also the obomist and (tiie Cuban 
■critics. We acKJordingly undeitake the 
work, and rnanixfaoture shTnethkig in which 
the Etruscan, the SafaeJesque, the Ara¬ 
besque, and the Euench wall paper equal^ 
participate. In the oesntre of the cednog is 
to be placed a large all^oiioid oi^Mllintiing, 
represraevting a female figure of France in 
ibc act of crowning the bust of Orfiin.’ In 
the four Eoigles of the cciliug are to be 
painted port^ts of Mie Spanish pl^icoan, 
the Marquis of Joca, the English .dhramiat 
Faraday, the Italian nuatoinist 
and the French chemist Velpeau. It takes 
exa<jtly seym montlrs to carry out oar 
deeigm, in tiie execution whereof we are 
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'iUSi^ted by thfe native talent already alluded 
to.' Amongst our staff of operators iare 
ft cotiple of black white-washers for the 
broad work, a master carpenter with his 
apprentioe for the carvings, and an inde¬ 
fatigable Chinese, whom we employ exten¬ 
sively for the elaborate pattern work. 

The "chief objects of attraction in this 
great undertaking are without doubt a pair 
of life - sized figures of two celebrated 
French chemists, named Parmentier and 
Vanquelin, destined to stand in a con- 
spicnous part of the shop. As there are no 
sculptors in our town it devolves as usual 
upon the “ followers of the divine art of 
Apelles” to try their hands' at the ftrt of 
Phidias., Confident of success, the chemist 
provides us with a couplo of plaster busts, 
representing the French celebrities in ques¬ 
tion, and bids us do our best. The frag¬ 
ments of drapery exhibited on these gen¬ 
tlemen enable ns to decide on the kind 
of costume which our figures should wear; 
the one being indicative of a robe some -1 
what clerical, and the other evincing with¬ 
out a doubt that the original belonged to a 
period when knee-breeches and top-boots 
were much in vogue. The resources of 
Cuba for the making of statues are limited, 
so tho material we employ is slight. We 
construct our figures upon the principle on 
which paper mtisks are made, and by 
painting them afterwards in imitation of 
nmrble, a very solid appeairance may be 
obtained. I will not describe the many 
difficulties which we encounter at every 
stage of this process; but when the hollow 
effigies are complete, and we have fixed 
them to their painted wooden plinths, we 
are vain enough to believe that we have 
produced as goodly a pair of sham statues 
as you would see if you travelled from one 
extremity of Cuba to the other. 

It is the night which precedes the opdh- 
ing of the chemist’s shop, and we have 
retired to our dormitories after giving a 
final coat of m.arble-colour to our paste¬ 
board productions. 1 am about to tumble 
into my hammock, when my progi*es8 is 
an-ested by a strange sound which seems 
to emanate from an adjoining chamber. I 
re-ignite my extinguished tamp, and hike a 
peep within the studio. Something is cer¬ 
tainly moving in that apartment. I sum¬ 
mon my companion, who joins me, and we 
enter our sanctum. 

“ Misoricordia! One of the statues is 
alive,” I exclaim, horrified at what appears 
to be a second edition of hVankenstein, 

Monsieur Parmentier—he of the periwig 


top-boots —is linking peiroeptibly, 
&oagh gradu^ly. We advance to save 
Mm, but, alas ! tod late ; tbe worthy 
Frenchman is already on his bended boots. 
The wooden props which supported his 
hollow legs have given way, and his top- 
boots are now a shapeless mass. We 
pause for a moment to contemplate the 
wreck before us, and immediately set about 
repairing the damage. 

But how P A brilliant idea suggests itself. 

In a comer of the studio stand the 
leather originals which have served ns as 
models for tho extremities of the injured 
statue. These same boots belong to an 
obliging shoemaker who has lent thcan to 
us. But what of that ? The case is 
urgent, and this is not a time to run after 
our friend and bargain with him for his 
property. 

To fill the boots Avith plaster-of-paris, to 
■humour them, while the plaster is yet wet, 
into something which resembles the human | 
I leg divine, is tlie'AVork of a few moments. 

To fix them fiimly to the wooden plinth, 
and prop over them the incomplete torso 
by moans of laths cunningly concealed, 
occupies little more than an hour and a 
half. A coat of thick white paint ad¬ 
ministered below completes the operation, 
and Parmentier is erect again, and appa¬ 
rently none the worse for his disaster. 
One more layer of paint early next morn¬ 
ing, and the statue is faultless, and ready 
for being borne triumphantly from our 
studio to its destination. There it is 
placed in its niche, and no one suspects the 
mishap. Evening approaches, and with it 
come crowds of Cuban dilettanti and others 
who have been invited for the occasion. Tho 
ceremony of blessing the new undertaking 
is noAv solemnised according to custom by a 
priest and an assistant, who sprinkle holy 
water from a small hand-broom upon every- 
thiftg and everybody, while a short prayer 
in Latin is chanted. Then the guests pro¬ 
ceed to examine tlie -various embellish¬ 
ments of this singular shop, pausing to 
refresh themselves from the sumptuous re¬ 
past which tho chemist has provided for 
his guests and patrons in an adjoining 
chamber. ■* 

The statues form a subject for wonder 
with everybody, and no one will believe 
that they are constructed of other than 
solid material. Even the incredulous, who 
are permitted to tap one of Parmentier’e 
boots as a convincing tost, cannot help 
sharing the popular delusion. But our 
friend the slioemaker is not so easily de- 
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oeived; 'Fzsoni: cd^tain sigpQs, known onj^ Shakespea^re’s i^TOTui^a The joy 

to himself, ; he recognise in the statue’s and exultationweretherefop® «31thegreater; 
painted ex^jmiies his own appropriated and in spite of the unaOcountable incre- 


gOoda We swear him to secrecy, and 
offer to pay him liberally for the loss he 
has sustained; and it pleases him to dis> 
cover that in the pursuit of the fine arts— 
and as regards statue-making in the West 
Indies, we, echo the sentiment—there is 
nothing like leather! 


A JULY TWILIGHT. 

Faixb the grey mantle of the twili{;ht soft 
Upon the cottage thatch; the fose-elad porch 
Is fragrant with the coming dews of ere, 

And mstantly there glimmer in the sky 
Eich Tcined streaks of crimson and of gold, 

That mark the bright track of the setting sun. 

The sheep-bell tinkles from the distant hills. 

Where the white flocks upon the clover wold 
Are folded for the night. 

From bosky dell 

The sweet clear clarion of the nightingale 
Sounds forth his vesper hymn. Dies slowly out 
The last faint gleam of light; with mellow ray 
The silver star of eve peeps palely through 
The clusters of the sweet-breathed jessamine. 

What time, her white blooms, to the dewdrops yield 
Their fragrant incense. 

Yonder from the lake 
Falls on the ear the muffled plash of oar, 

The <lepp refrain of fishers, as they sing. 

And homeward row from toil. 'J'he white moth skims 
The surface of the pool; the dun bat flies 
Swift round the ivied tower; the barn-owl boots 
Along the hedgerows; and the bark of fox 
Sounds from the blackthorn copse: 

And one by one 

The lights go out within the lattices; 

Drawn are white curtains gently o’er the pane. 

Sounds the last glad “ Good-night,” and simple folk 
Commend them to their slumber and their God ! 


OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 

THE IRELAND FORGERIES. 

In February, 1795 (ten years after the 
death of Doctor Johnson), _tho literary and 
dramatic world of London was convulsed 
by the news of the discovery of many im¬ 
portant deeds and letters relating to 
Shakespeaye. Malone, in his celebrated 
edition of the poet, published five years 
before, had intrciducod to the public much 
fresh material (of moi'e or less proved au¬ 
thenticity) relative to the great genius, 
and the insatiable public, still hungry, was 
craving fiir more. It had been hitherto 
supposed that the fatal fire at the Globe 
Theatre (the poet’s summer theatre in 
Southwark) had destroyed most of the 
manuscripts of his plays, and that all that 
was then left relating to the Swan of Avon 
had been swallowed up by the ruthless fire 


, and ia spite of the amuScotmtable incre¬ 
dulity of such great authorities as Malone, 
Steevens, and Isaac Reed, the, eagerness to 
see and read the drift from the ocean of 
oblivion was extreme. 

The lucky finder was S, W. H, Jreland, 
a clever young lawyer’s clerk in New 
Inn, only eighteen years of age, the son 
of a Mr. S. Ireland, originally a Spital- 
ficlds weaver, who had turned seller of 
curiosities and writer of illustrated toufs. 
He had, it appeared, met at a coffee-house 
a country gentleman, who, finding him 
curious in autographs, had taken him to 
his chambers, and given him leave to 
rummage over a 'heap of old deeds and 
papers, which had descended to him from 
his father, a lawyer who had retired on 
a fortune. The first lucky dive into the 
lumber-room brought up a pearl indeed, 
no less, in fact, than a lease from Shake¬ 
speare and John Hemiuge to Michael i 
Fraser and Elizabeth his wife. ThoL, old , 
I curiosity seller,, who had two years before 
travelled through Warwickshire, and had 
just published fhat tour, was in raptures, 
feeling sure there were more Shakespearian 
papers wherever that lease came from. He 
was riglit, there were dozens more. The 
young clerk had, indeed, struck what the 
miners call “ a , champion lode.” The 
next find was a Profession of Faith by 
Shakespeare, Protestant to the last degree, 
and quite exploding the foolish tradition 
that he had died a Roman Cathobc; next 
came a most charming good-natured letter 
of the great poet to Richard Cowley, the 
player, with a portrait in pen and ink of 
“ the Bard” himself enclosed. After that 
appeared a note of hand and receipt from 
Hemingo. Then followed a delightful love- 
letter from Shakespeare to Ann Hathaway, 
with some inestimable verses, and a price¬ 
less braided lock of his hair. 

On being pressed by his father, the 
young clerk owned that a Mr. Talbot, then 
a clerk also in New Inn, since that an 
actor at the Dublin Theatre, had first in¬ 
troduced him to Mr. H., the gentleman 
who possessed the papers. TS,e coffee¬ 
house story had been a mere playful fiction. 
After ransacking the closet several days,, 
the two keen-eyed clerks had been lucky 
enough to discover a deed which secured 
fo the owner of the deeds landed property, 
his title to which had previously been 


at Warwick, that burnt down the house of unknown. In gratitude for this, Mr. H. 
Doctor Hall, the husband of Susannah, had given Talbot and Ireland all papers 
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and docninents they slHKild "bo lucky 
enongh to find relating to Bhakespeare. 
Mr. Talbot being written to by Ireland, 
aenior, bore tc!«timony to the truth of these 
' curious facts, and explained mth delightful 
! frankness and candom* the real reason why 
Mr. H. had so carefully concealed his name 
and adiress. Mr. H. was, it appeared, “ a 
I man somewhat knowfi in tlie world and in 
j the walk of high life.” Shy and proud, 

; he did not wish it known that an ancestor 
I (if his had been a brothei’ actor with Shake¬ 
speare, who in a deed of gift still existing, 
and lately found, had left him all the 
i furniture of a ciTtnin upper room in New 
Place, Stratford-upoti-AvcuT, together with 
oups, a miniature of himself, also pre¬ 
served, and various papei-s, tlio majority 
! of which, alixs! had been lost. The old 
curiosity seller was in raptures. Pro¬ 
vidence liad thus permitted him to be the 
father of a lad who had discovered more 
Shakespearian pajxers than hud ever yet 
been found. Tlie mine st'emed, indeed, in- 
exlianstiblo as the faitii of an antiquary. 
Soon thero a.ppcnred a remarkable letter 
from Queen Elizabeth, requesting Shako- 
spoare to come with his actors to Hampton 
and play before “my Lord Leicester,” and 
to this most remarkable document was 
appended a loyal mcmoniadum in the hand 
of Shakespeare. 

After tliat the young diver brought home 
to Norfolk - street eugi-aved portraits of 
Bassnnio and Shyltick, tliat had belonged 
to Shakcs{)oan'. But at this point these 
astounding disclosures assumed a still more 
interesting aspect. Considering everything, 
it was almost toueiiing to think that tlii.s 
young zealot lover of Bhak(*s])eiiro should 
hax'e struck a path that at last Jed him to 
traces of his own anriestors. Woi'k ing among 
clouds -of dust, he emerged one day dirty 
as a scavenger, but smiling, with a doed''of 
gift of certain property in Blaekfriars, from 
Bhakc'spearc to a person named Ireland, 
who had saved him from drowning, a 
view of Ireland’s house and coat-of-aivns, 
and a greater tr^snre still, some tri butary 
lines t© W. H. from W. S., not strong veraes, 
but still not more -diluted tlxan the occasion 
that produced them seemed to have war¬ 
ranted. After that the digger in tliis 
Gcdconda diBcovered ngreejuents between 
•Shakespeare and John Louin and Hci^ry 
Condall, the players, and manuscript.uoteB 
in about fifty b^ks. Ail that the world 
had been longing for, for a hundred and 
fifty yeai-s or so, seemed to pour from the 
comucc^a in shy Mr. H[.’b lund»er-DloB©t. 

- ' 


{Coadootedl^ 


Jn dust and grime the good fairy had 
hidden away and guarded the tesasure, 
bat the daring lawyer’s derk had at last 
blown his own trumpet *nd dissolved tibe 
enchantment. At la^ a corrected mami- 
soript of King Lesu’ was found, free from 
all the ribsddry foisted in by players and 
printers. The diver next fished up from 
“ the slimy bottom of the deep” p few leaves 
of Hamlet, and still moreglcaious to relate, a 
play, a real unpublished play, founded, like 
Cymbcline, on fabulous ancient Britisli 
history, and entitled Vortigern. There 
were also found a few leaves of a jday 
entitled Henry the Second, and a deed 
alluding to a lost play -of ShakespoBre’s, 
entitled Henry the Seventh. 

In a state of almost hysterical rapture 
the old curiosity seller proceeded to publish 
tlio great Sl)akes]iearian find. The dreams 
of .so many mon had to him become a 
reality. It is true the keystone of the 
evidc-uce was imperfect till shy Mr. H. 
should come forward; hut this very break 
in the case treed bis mind of all sus¬ 
picion of irand, for it was evident to tlio 
meano.si, miderstanding that no practised 
forgers ivould have left that part of their 
plot imperfect. The number and variety 
of papers removed all posBibility that any 
one forger oould have produced them. The 
chuckling old gentlemen tlierefore instantly 
constituted a committee of twenty - one 
Kterai’y men, inchidmg one or two noMc- 
mcn. Doctor Parr, the great Whig divine, 
the cclohrated Boswell, Pinkerton, Pyo, the 
lanrciitc, Valpy of Heading, the Reverend 
Nathanael TJiornhury (grandiather of an 
antlior of the present day), and other eo- 
lebritics of the day, to inspect the docu¬ 
ments. The committee met three times, 
at No. 8, Nortblk-etreet, where il»e papers 
had been found, and -each time the mem¬ 
bers were more rapturous tlmn the last. 
At the first meeting, Eebniary, 179>1), Bos¬ 
well (who died in April, 1796), full of,the 
new wonder, and as usual outdoing «very 
one in his foolish admirittion, previtfus to 
rigrdng with the rest a oertifiatbe xeorard- 
ing his belief, fell upon his knees, aud in 
a tone of suhanissicai and eEatoriion, vo¬ 
ciferously thanked God that he had hved 
to witness the astounding disoovety, and 
protksted his readiness after that to depart 
in peace. Doctor Barr and Doctor Warium 
having heard fiUiakespoare’e Profesaioa ^ 
Eaith read, exedoimed ; “ Mr. Irriaad, we 

have very fine things in our rimnoh aer- 
vioei, and our htaaiy abounds with boautica, 
but here is a man has distanced us alL” 
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At the nesct meeting, stuttering, arrogaftit yoting Ireland, with veiy manly and chival- 
Dootor Parr declared, with his usaal raiergy, roms feeling, wislied to publicly exculpate 
i that Mr. Boswedl’s c^tificate was fer too his father from all afaare in tho great dis- 
{I feebly expressed fer the importance of the coTcry. He di®w np, tbereforo, a formal 
subject, and at once dictated another, which deposition to tiiat effect on stamped paper, 

^ he hiniseif first signed, in March, 1706, intending to swear it ibeforo * mapstrate. 

' I another oertificato was signed by twelve This was a lawyer’s clerk’s Batural way of 

I literary anen, to testify that tho Shake- proving a tiling, but Mr. Albany Wallis, as 
i ! spcarian deeds had been compared with a friendand alawyer, dislifciagaforma®! de- 

II Shakespeare’s three signatures to his will, position, drew np instead an advertiaffluent, 

■ and to a deed in the bniids of Mr. Albany which was inserted, after the failure of 
!j Wallis, of 21, Norfolk-stoeet, Garrick’s Vortigem, hi tho True Briton, the Morning 
ji executor, and that they all believed in their Herald, and other papers. It was signed 
11 authenticity. In January of this year, young S. W. H. Ireland, legally witnessed, and 

Ireland had drawn np a tempting schedule, bogaai thus: 

I; in prosonoo of Mr. Glialmers and another “ In justice to my father, smd to remove 
gentleman, of Shakespearian documents, the reproach under which he has innocently 
i| which he solemnly protested he had seen, fiillon respecting the papers published by 
They were enough to make a bibliographer him as the manuscripts of Shakespeare, 1 
commit felony, and an antiquary Incak twice do hereby solemnly deeJare that they wore 
I ten commandments. I'he list included the given to Irim by me as the genuine produo- 
' manuscripts of Richard tho Second, Heniy tions of Shakespeare, and that he wa^and 
: the Beoond (an unpublished early play) is at this moment totally unacquainted 
h Henry i’ifth, sixty-two leaves of King with tho source from whence they came.” 

!; John, forty-nine leaves of Othello, thirty- In April, 1796, Mr. Talbot wrote from 
j, seven leaves of Richard tho Tliird, thirty- Dublin, ofTering to join in an affidavit of 
! seven leaves of Timon of Athens, fourteen the elder Ireland’s innoctmee of any for- 
i| leaves of Henry the Fonrili, seven leaves gery, the secret “being only known io 
i of Julius Gsesar, a catalogue of Shake- Sam, myself, and a third person, wliora Mr. 

I spesare’s books in his owji manuscript, a Ireland is not acquainted with.” Mr. Tal- 
j deed of partnership in ti>o Curtain Theatre, hot, in tho-same hitter (thirteen days after 
I two drawings of tbe KTlobn Tlicatre, vorses the failure of Voriigem), protested against 
to Queen Elizabeth (only think !) verses to the younger Ireland’s proposal of Ri^ 

! Sir Francis Drak«i (better still !), verses to closing the secret to two gentlemen of rc- 
I Sir Walter Raleigh (Ix^st of all!), and his spectability. “ it wiOuH not be,” bo said, 

! | own miniature set. in silver—silver ! it ought “ consistent witli our promise and oath.” 

; to have sheen enormous diamonds ! Other In the same month, neveriheloss, Ireland, 

■ treasures Ireland had liemxi of, bnt had not after much difficulty about selecting his 
yet fioen. There were also a Chaucer with confidants, chose Mr. All»ny Wallis as the 
manuscript notes, a book about Queen depositary of the mystery, so that Mr. 
Elizabeth with ditto (all Golconda would Wallis might, as a professional man, assure 
not bw it), IBuphaes with ditto, Bible with Mr. H. that no part of his property would 
ditto (stupendous !), Boccace’s works with damaged by the disclosure. The elder 
.ditto, Baa?ck,y’a Ship of Fools (ah, indeed!) Ireland nsed reiterated importunities «,nd 

I mih ditto, HoUin^ed’e Chronicles with most anxious solicitations, bat Mr. WalKs 
I ditto (as w© all ^peoted) ; to crown this, kept -close as a Freemason, his only a>^Iy 
1 diaoov«iy of discoveries, a whole length was: “ Do not ask me any questions. It is 
pOTtraat (said to be of tho Banrd) in ojl not proper that you should know the secret. 

. (said, why <ff oourse it was his, and hun- Keep your mind easy, all will be well dn 
drede ‘oS eager hands fall of gdid were time.” 

fltretchifigreafdyfer it!), hut better, grander In the mean while tdl .went lawvely 

■sttfl, -a brief autobiography of Shakespeare the enterprising clerk outy nineteen ycara'j 
ini‘his own hand. Old. Indeed, there was ppoite a competitioner. 

As the malice-of Malone and the Other amongtheLondffinmanngeTBfor Veitigerh.* 
•oppCHtteuEte‘Of the .freknd party continued Sheridan, who wae a very lukewarm admirer 
stili,however, strangely-enoi^, todevdop, of ®3B!kespeare, and Harris, were both com- 
aniS a» Malone was said to have boasted that petitors for it. They neither of them cared 
be had dfeeovered the papers to be -oil -a button probably whether the play ■w'as 
fe^geries, and was about to publish a con- genuine or not; all they knew was ttJat the 
-olufiWie'work'esanjiniDgthe whole evidence, town was wdd to see it acted, and the cnsh 
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reenlt must be gratifying. As for Kemble, 
who was a student of old plays, he was very 
gloomy and silent about Vortigern, and re¬ 
fused, in spite of • young Ireland’s request, 
to make any alterations whether he deemed 
them necessary or not. Person had also seen 
the manuscripts, and refused to sign the 
Articlos of Faith ; Malene’s strong disbelief 
no doubt influencing him. Nevertheless, 
Sheridan boldly made an agreement with 
Ireland to pay him down tliree hundred 
pounds, and after deducting the expenses of 
the theatre, to share the profits with him 
for sixty nights. That awful poet. Sir 
James Bland Burgess, wrote the prologue. 
On the 2nd of April, 1790, the rush of 
Shakespearians was so tremendous that not 
more than two or three women could force 
their way into the Drury Lane pit. It 
must be confessed, however, with all due 
deference to the Swan, that the play, on 
nearer acquaintance, was by no means 
equal to Cymbeline. 

John Kemble, Bensley, Charles Kemble, 
King, Mrs. Powell, and Mrs. Jordan, did 
their best, but it was from the first too evi¬ 
dently an up-hill game. Vortigern mur¬ 
dered Constantins, became King of Britain, 
invited over the Saxons, defeated the Scots, 
fell in love with Rowena, and was fairly 
on his way to his last place of refuge in 
Csesar’s Tower after Rowena had poisoned 
herself, when the public would not have it 
—not another crumb of it—^though there 
wei'e yards more of flatulent blank verso to 
spout, and Aurelius had still to fight the 
hateful Vortigern, knock him down, take 
his crown, and spare his life. At the per¬ 
haps rather unfortunate line. 

And when this solemn mockery is o’er. 


which Kemble, being interrupted by a 
wolfish howl of vexation, contempt, and 
disappointment, somewhat maliciously re¬ 
peated twice over, the house rose, and in a 
Niagara of indignation, swept the very early 
play of Shakespeare into everlasting for¬ 
getfulness. Immediately after this lament¬ 
able failure, when the Ireland family had 
shrunk from the theatre hot, astonished, 
and angry, dozens of critics detected in 
Vortigern plagiarisms from Shakespeare, 
gnd one keen eye found an allusion to 
• “ Bishop Bonner,” which, to say the least, 
was a ridiculous anachronism. But the 
popular verdict did not shako the belief of 
Ireland’s more generous friends, for Chal¬ 
mers soon after published a defence eleven 
hundred pages long, and Ireland pere wrote 
a vindication of his own conduct in an 
angr^ and contemptuous reply to that 


“usurper,” “dictator,” and presumptuous, 
arrogant critic, Malone. TTniortunately the 
very month the father’s pamphlet appeared, 
one written by the son was alsoprinted by 
Debreft (opposite Burlington House, Pic¬ 
cadilly), acknowledging, with shameless 
frankness, every one of tho extraordinary 
Shakespearian papers of the imaginary Mr. 
H. to be mere forgeries of his own. 

Young Ireland had been well educated 
(according to his own account, at Ken¬ 
sington, Ealing, and Soho-squoro schools, 
afterwards at Amiens, and a college at Ems, 
in Normandy, and at sixteen had been 
articled to a lawyer of eminence in New 
Inn). The mistaken and vain lad, fond of 
books and accustomed to old plays, one day 
took it into his head that if he could pass 
off some documents of his own writing for 
Shakespeare’s, it would secure him a repu¬ 
tation, delight his father, and show how 
easily credulous antiquaries could be gulled. 
Macphersoii had led to Chatterton, Ohat- 
terton led to Ireland. Purchasing a thin 
quarto tract of tho time of Elizabeth, with 
her arms on tho cover, the lawyer’s clerk, 
eager for this spurious kind of fame, wrote 
a letter in Elizabethan hand, supposed to bo 
a letter presenting the book to the queen. 
This letter his father at once pronounced 
to be genuine. That very day, on his way 
home, Ireland called on a bookbinder named 
Laurie, in New Inn-passage, and showing 
him the letter, told him the story. A young 
man in the shop then showed him how to 
make ink look old, by mixing it with some 
acid and a liquid used in marbling book- 
covers, and afterwards turning it brown at 
the fire. In ilie next long vacation a visit to 
Stratford-upon-Avon further inflamed the 
young forger’s mind, for at Clapton House 
the owner told him that a few weeks before, 
in clearing out a lumber-room to serve as 
an aviary for young partridges, ho had 
found a whole basketful of old letters and 
papers, rotten as tinder, but many of them 
bearing the signature of Shakespeare, 
which he had burnt as mere litter and 
rubbish. On Ireland’s return tb New Inn, 
being left alone in chambers, he carried his 
impostures further, at first for mere frolic, 
keeping by him copies of tho poet’s signa¬ 
ture from Stevens’s Shakespeare. The 
wording of tho sham deeds he took from 
an old Jacobean law paper. Here ho had 
resolved to stop, but his first lies dragged 
him further down. His father insisted that 
he knew of more treasures, so did his dupes, 
and his own vanity and secrotiveness urged 
him on. The paper he first used consisted of 
blank sheets torii froin old books, but after 
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a time, hearing the jug spoken ofas the pre¬ 
valent Elizabethan water-mark, he selected 
sheets boai*ing that mark. Most of the old 
paper he parchased of Verey, a bookseller 
in Great May’s-buildings, Saint Martin’s- 
lane. Talbot became Ireland’s accomplice, 
the forger tells 'ns, by mere accident. He 
was also a clerk in Nei^ Inn, but at an¬ 
other lawyer’s, and his articles had just 
expired. He had often seen Ireland imi¬ 
tate old liandwi'itings, and at once told 
him that the first Shakespearian deed was 
not original. Ireland firmly denied the 
charge, but unfortunately, a few days after, 
Talbot, always on the watch, stole in and 
caught him writing a sham Shakespearian 
document. No longer able to deny the 
fact, Ireland forced him to secrecy, fearing 
the anger of his father, and Talbot, enter¬ 
ing into the scheme, promised never to 
betray him. Not knowing of any extant 
autograph .pf Lord Southampton, Ire¬ 
land invented a style, and wrote the carl’s 
sham letter Avitli his left hand. The 
praise lavished on his Profession of Faith 
by Parr and Warton first began to make 
him think he had original talent, ajid 
might »;arry the imposture further, (^ueen 
Elizabeth’s letter Ireland wrote from her 
signature only, and this he copied from an 
original in the library at Norfolk-sti’ccit. 

I The draAvings of Shylock and Bassanio 
( were bought at a broker’s in Butcher-row, 
i and at New Inn, witli water colours, he 
I painted in the letters W. S., and the arms 
of Shakespeare, a.nd gave the old Dutchman, 
whom he christened Shylock, his appro- 
piiate knife and scales. No one observed, 
however, that Ireland had made the spear 
in the coat of arms point the wrong way. 
Growing rapidly more daring, ho next wrote 
alterations to King Lear, and he forged the 
playhouse receipts, which he tied round with 
threads unravelled from old tapestry. He 
now flow at higher game, and began to write, 
in detached portions, his playof Vortigern, 
pretending that the mysterious Mr. H. 
would not deliver the original manuscript 
till Ireland had transcribed the whole 
work. To his delight his dupes sAvallowcd 
the whole two thousand lines, declaring 
they were superior to the Avorst of Shake- 
^eare’s plays, and much inferior to his best. 
For every separate forgery, Ireland had 
some artfbl motive. The Profession of Faith 
was intended to please all true Protestants; 
the coi-rections to Lear to show that the 
impurities of Shakespeare’s plays werti 
mere interpolations ; the theatrical accounts 
were to prove the Swan’s business habits; 
the story of Ireland saAong the Bard from 


drowning was to establish a claim to the 
papers, which he said Mr. H. assured him 
had belonged to one of his ancestors. So 
ho went on piling lie upon lie. All this 
time this artful young impostor purposely 
appeared frequently in public, in order to 
induce the world to think , him a giddy, 
thoughtless adalescCnt, incapable of pro¬ 
ducing such poems. Talbot, after much 
he.sitation, consented to remain an accom¬ 
plice and sort of sleeping partner in the 
fraud, and, by his letters to old Ireland, 
lie helped on the scheme. It now became 
necessary, from time to time, to concoct 
more documents to strengthen the former 
evidence, and to Avin fresh praise from the 
still hungry literati. Still slowly but 
sui’ely the time came when the lies could 
no longer live. The credulous father, 
urged by foolish dupes, determined that the 
Avorld should no longer bo deprived of such 
a treasure. He would publish the newly- 
found Shakespearian papers in spite of all 
the entreaties of his alarmed son. Vor¬ 
tigern appeared, Malone’s crushing—no, 
that is not the word — pulverising expo¬ 
sure followed, and tho imposture crumbled 
to pieces. Tho son (with some good 
in liim) began to be seriously uneasy 
when the world comraonced to dub his 
father an accomplice. Urged by his 
father, and pressed by tho committee,, 
young Ireland was at last compelled^ to 
tell Mr. Wallis the whole secret, and to 
beg him to bo silent At last, driven 
hopelessly into a corner, the clever young 
scamp, still vain of his triumph, Avhilo, his 
father’s vindication of himself and his 
reply to Malone were actually in tho press, 
November, 179G, issued his Authentic Afe- 
count of the Shakespearian Manuscripts, 
and, without waiting for Taltot’s consent, 
as, he had solemnly promised, at once 
avowed his imposture. 

“ I am myself,” he wrote, “ botli the 
author and writer, and have had no aid or 
assistance from any soul living, and! never 
should have gone sC far, but that the world 
praised the pa})crs so much, and thereby 
flattered my vanity.” And ho concluded his 
pamphlet in the following manner : 

“ Here tlien I conclude, most sincerely 
regretting any offence I may have given 
the world or any particular individual, 
trusting at the same time they Avill deem the 
whole the act of a boy Avitliout any evil or 
bad intention, but hurried on, thoughtless 
of any danger that awaited to ensnare him. 
Should I attempt another play or any other 
stage performance, I shall hope the public 
Avill lay aside all prejudice my conduct may 
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What sh© did aay in contimiatiDD, was 
this 


have- deserved, and grant me tiwit kind 
indulgence which is the certain inmate of 
every Englishman’s bosom.” 

The iinintdent imposture had continued 
for Tipwards of a year. The elder Ireland 
died five years afterwards, bis end, as was 
generally supposed, hastened by shame and 
mortification, at his son’s •forgeries. The 
.son did not produce his promised Henry 
the Seventh, his interlude of the Virgin 
Queen, or his windy William the Con¬ 
queror, but afterw.Hrds published a novel 
and some rhapsodical and werthlcss poems, 
beeame editor of the York Herald, aiad died 
iu 1835. That such poor foi^eries as Ire¬ 
land’s should have jpeqxiired M^ono’s closely 
reasoned four linudred and twenty-four 
pages to expose thorn, does not say much, 
it mutt be confessed, for the knowledge of 
Elizabethan literature possessed by the con¬ 
temporaries of Farmer, Steevens, and Isaac 
Reed. 

It will now probably never be ascertained 
whether the father was an accomplice be¬ 
fore or after the fapt; but we are, uever- 
llteless, by no means certain thiitho can bo 
altogether acquitted. His Ilogartliiaia me- 
morantla were in too maiiy cases proved 
to be spurious. 


THE ROSE AND THE KliY. 


CHAPTER tXVI. HER fiUAOE THE DUCHESS OE 
KALCO.NUlIRV. 

In this pleasant green shade they had 
j couKi to a standstill. 

“ Pretty creature,” said this lady, in very 
sweet tones, ”y<m arc lookitig foi' some- 
bedy, I think. Yon liavc not been long 
here; I have not seen yonr lace belbre. 
First, tell me wlio it is you want; I may 
be able to hcl^j you.” 

“ Tlnink you very much; I have been 
looking cvcrywltere for Lady Mardykc's, 
and no ono setms to know wheu’e she is.” 

” Oh ! Lady Mardykes ? You’ll find her 
time enough. 'You are very young, dear; 
Lady Mardykes is a charming companion. 
But if you knew as much as I do of this 
curious w'orid, you would hardly be in such 
a,hmTy to find lier; you would wait with a 
great deal of patience until she found you.” 
. The- young lady looked in the face of 
heir new acquaintance, who spoke so oddly 
of her hostess. That uuknovm ficienil 
laughed musically and sbftly, and looked 
very archly frdm thp corners of hei* eyes, 
and, uuddra a little more gravely, as if 
to say, “Although I laugh I mean it 
seriously.” 

- 


[ “Gome through this arch; there is a 
seat here that commands a very good view 
of the croquet-ground and the open walks. 
Audi what is your name, child she con¬ 
tinued, as they walked. sidrS by side ; “ you 
are sweetly profty; but by no meajis so 
pretty as I.” 

[ This little qualificration Maud, of course,, 
accepted as a pleasantry, which yet might 
be quite true, tor this lady, although by no 
means so .young as she, was, extremely 
pretty, 

“ You, now, begin, by telling me who 
yon are,” said this lady, taking her place 
on the rustic seat, to which she liad led' 
the way, and pointing with her parasol to 
Maud, invited her to sit down, also, “and 
then you shall heair everything about me.” 

“My name,” said Maud, “is Veruon, 
my mamma is Liuly Vernon; we live at 
Roydon, a little more than forty miles from 
this.” 

“Indeed! Lady Vernon, of Roydon? 
We ought to know one another then.- I 
knpvv your mamma, at one time, when 1 
was a very young gii'l"; it is twelve years 
ago. You ha.ve heai-d her speak of me, 
the Ducliess of Faleoubury. My greatest 
misfortuuo overtook me very rarly.” 

She turned away, and sighed deeply. 

Maud had lieard of that lady’s bereave¬ 
ment. It hud been a. raarrifigo of love. 
The young duke died in the second year of 
wliai. promised to be a perfectly happy 
ujiion, and the beautiful dowager had re¬ 
fused to listen to any solicitations to, change 
her widoeved state ever since. 

“ I like join- face, I love your voice, 
wlficb, for me, has- a greater chariB. than 
even the fi'ature.s” said the duchess. And 
she pLacod her hand on Maud’s as it lay 
upon the seat, and looked for a moment 
earnestly in her face. “ Yes, we shadl be 
very good friends; I can trust you; I ought 
to trust you, for, otherwise, I caunot warn 
yon.” 

“ Warn, mo ?” repeated Maud. 

“Yes, wofib you. I see you loc^king 
round again for Lady Mardykes.” 

“ I don’t see her anywhere,” said Maud. 

“ So much the better,” said the ducliess, 
this time with a libfkle shudder. 

Maud looked at her. But her dark look 
was but the shadow of a passing cloud. 
The suBshine of her smile immediately 
succeeded, and< wa& soon darkened agpiu. 

“ For five years a miserable secret’ has 
lain heavy at my heart; 1 brejatked, it but 
once, and then to a; person who visited me 
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under circumstances so strange, that I 
scarcely know wliotker lie i.s of this world 
or of the next. Can you keep a secret ? 
Will you, while you live r'” she whispered, 
drawing nearer to Maud. 

I wonder whether priests and physicians, 
who have so many secrets thrust upon them, 
in the way of their trade, fFavo any curiosity 
left for those which fortune may throw in 
their way ? But people who on joy no such 
professional ofeligations and opportunities, 
liavo for the most part a largo and accommo¬ 
dating appetite for all such mental aliment. 

Maud looked for a moment in the pretty 
face which had eo suddenly p;rown pale 
and thoughtful, and with hardly a hesita¬ 
tion site accepted the proffered trust. 

“You like Lady Mardykes?” asks the 
duclies.s. 

“Extremely—all I know of her.” 

“Well said. Well guarded—‘iiU you 
know of her.’ You shall know more of 
her hefore yon leave me. She is a pretty 
Avoman still, but, of course, passce. When 
I knoAv her first sho was beaut,iCul; how 
beautiful you could not uoav bt'licve .But 
always something, to my sense, funcste ; a 
bcautiinl tlowor dedicated t,o death. Yet 
she seemed the analogy of some ex([uisite 
and woiulerful flower that grows soni(;whc‘rc 
ill dreamland, in enchanted gjirdmis, where 
you Avill, but alway.s in sliaile, never in 
light. Her face was beautiful, gentle, melan¬ 
choly, l)ut, to my eye, baleful. 1 sin mid have 
liked to have held my pariisol bet ween it 
’ and me. Do you understand that feeling ? 
Those flowers are associated in iny mind 
Avith a poison that blasts the very air.” 

“ An odd guest,” thought Maud, “ to 
speak so of her entertainer.” 

“ You think it strange,” said the dueliess, 
oddly echoing Maud’s thoughts, “tliafc I 
should speak so of Lady Mardykc.s. You 
shall hear and judge.” 

This lady spoke, I may parenthetically 
mentiou, iu a particularly low, sweet voice, 
and Avith a curious fluency, Avhich, if one 
had only heard without seeing her, would 
have led one to suppose that she Avas 
reading a written composition ratlier than 
talking in colloquial English,. Sho con¬ 
tinued thus: ♦ 

“ You linow her. . Sho is very winning 
and gentle; she is, or was, one of the most 
fascinating persons I ever met. She is 
radiant with the beauty of candour. Her 
expression is soft and quite angelic; and 
she, kmong all living woipen, possesses the 
blankest heari: and is capable of the most 
enormous crinaes.” 

As she nujrmured these Avords, the lady, 


with a. dismal gaze in her fiwie, prussed her 
hand on Maud's wrist., 

“ You can’t believe that I am serious,” 
said the duchess. “ I’ll ©onvinceyou. You 
think it odd I should knoAV her and meet 
her. I'll convince yon in a way you little 
expect. The days of detection are marked 
in this little red hook. No one reads^ it 
but my.self, and that only for a date.” Sho 
showed alittle book aho-nt two inches square,' 
bound in scarlet Icatlicr. “ I’m talkmg'to 
yon in an unknown tongue; you will under¬ 
stand mo perfectly another time,” she oon- 
tinned, a little embarrassed. “ I’ll tell, yott 
at present enough to justify Avlmb I have 
said of her. I am lettered and she is* 
fettered. You cannot yet understand that; 
and, as sometimes happens, from the first 
moment Ave met there was a mutual eui- 
barrns.siueut, that is, mutual fear and dis- ; 
like; even more, mutual horror and anti- 1| 
pniliy, the reasons of which depend on>—— 

Well, hy-and-bye L may speak of it again ; 
but for the present wo-let that pass.. There 
is the eansi! of my permitting her to live, 
and of her permitting me lio live. Those 
are sriong terms, but tme. Listen. J 
make no lialf-eouti(tcnc!cs. Kho liked my 
ili;ai- husband before his marriage. Gentle 
and soft as she looks, she is an iimhi-, 
tious and daring Avomau. He suspected 
nothing of it. She loved, him jiiissionat.ely,. 
and in iirojiortion as joidousy began to de¬ 
fuse itself into it, that paa.siou heeame 
atrocious. Here is the secret. Sit closer 1 n 
me. My husband died by the hand of a 
poisoner; and l.liat hand Avas afterAvards 
directed agaj'nsl my life.” 

“Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed Maud, 
feeling as if she Avere still in a horrible 
di-eam. 

“ Hush! Dear cliild, it is of tlic last im- 
]3oj-tauco that no human being should sus¬ 
pect that I have imparl'.cd a secret, to? you. 
Yoar life Avonld bo practised upon imme¬ 
diately, and the ultimate vindication of jus¬ 
tice he defciitcd. You shall know, hy-ajad- 
byc, the curious circumstances which, for a 
time, pix-vcnt the sword from descending 
upon Lady'^ Iifordykes, and which, although 
she knows that a movement of my finger 
may bring it down, yet compel her to tole¬ 
rate my existence, and constrain both to Kye 
on mutual terras of ekterior frieniBiness, 
Do you sec that man coming toward ua 

“ Doctor Antomarchi?” i«id*'Maud. ' 

CHArrEK LXVIl. MAUD CHANGES HEK ROOMS. 

Doctor ANTO.AtAnc'WC was walking slowly 
in that direction, Avith his eye upon tiwan. 

“ I see you knoAv him. He it a very 

" ' . ^ . - .’ . 
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particular friend, and has been for* many 
years, of Lady llardykos. I never smell 
any perfume, no, not even a flower, that he 
presents. You will do wisely to follow my 
Example. Lady Mardvkos chooses her in¬ 
struments astutely. See how he watches 
us. Let us get up; he will think, if we 
seem so absorbed, that wo are talking of 
that which—might not please him.” 

The duchess rose as she spoke, and Maud 
with her. 

Could Maud Vernon credit one jiart-ic.lo 
of the shocking melodrama she had just, 
been listening to ? One thing -was e-ertaiu ; 
her new friend had not been mystifying 
her. Her colour came and went as she 
told her story, and the (;x])rcssion was too 
genuinely that of a person ])ursned by an 
agitating and horrible reeollection to be 
Countorleited. 

“You can’t believe all this?” resum('d 
the duche.ss. “ 1 shall be hero for a walk 
at eleven in the moniiug; meet mo, and we 
shall have another talk. Till then, upon 
this .subject W'O are mute.” 

Antomarchi was now near. To the 
du(.hess he made a very eeremonions bow, 
.and one not quite so pi-ofound to Miss 
Vernon. 

” Oh, Doctor Antomarchi,” said the 
duches.s, loftily, drawing up, “ can you tell 
US where Lady Mardykes is ? Mis.s Vernon 
has been looking for her.” 

“ 1 behove, your grace, she is not likely 
to sfte her this evening; Lady Mardykes 
has been called away. But she will cer¬ 
tainly be here again in the moining.’’ 

Doctor Antomarchi had to address the 
conclusion of this speech to Maud oidy, for 
the Duchess of Falconbury turned her head 
away with an air of scarcely concealed dis¬ 
dain, whicli implied very pointedly how 
exclusively in the interest of her companion 
her inquiry respecting Lady Mardykes had 
been made. 

“ And can you tell me,” said Maud, 
“whether Miss Medwyn has arrived, or 
how soon she is expected ?” 

“I know that Miss Medw'yn has not 
come; I do not know when she may 
come; bnt certainly she is not expected to¬ 
day,” he answei-ed. “ I think. Miss Ver¬ 
non, I , need scarceljf ask you whether you 
Icol a good deal knocked up to-day ?” 

“ J am a Ijttlo tired.” 

“ And a little nervous 

“ I slept so little hist night, and went to 
bed rather tired, and I really do think there 
is nothing cdse.” 

“ Wbl^you must consent to remain per¬ 
fectly quigijyfor the remainder of the after¬ 


noon, and get to bed before ten to-night, 
and to-morrow you will bo quite yourself. 
You are more tired, and your nerves more 
shaken, than you suppose. You may bring 
on an attack of illness else.” 

“ But if Lady Mardykes should come to¬ 
night 1 should lijfe so much to be ready to 
go down.” 

“ She will not be here to-night, assure 
yourself of that.. Or I’ll put it, if you 
please, in a way yon may like better. If 
she docs come to-night I undertake that 
she ’will certainly pay you a visit in your 
room, the very first thing she docs.” 

“That is very good of Doctor Anto¬ 
marchi,” said the duchess, with a satirical 
smihs on her lips, and irony in her tone. 
“ I shall be going out for a drive after 
luncheon, so 1 suppose, dear, I shan’t see 
you, unless Doctor Antomarchi should 
give leave, again to-day, but to-morrow wo 
shall meet, and I think till then I shall say 
good-bye.” 

She nodded prettily to Maud, and smiled 
lingfiringly over her shcmlder us she turned 
away mid rc-i'iiterod the shady walk from 
w'hicli they had lately emerged together. 

Doctor Antomarchi, although not iu- 
cludod in the lady’s leave-taking, took off 
his hat with another ccronionious bow, and 
at the same moment a seiwant shitioned 
on the tei’racc began to ring a bell. 

“That is the luncheon-bell,” said the 
doctor. 

The polite company assembled on tbo 
croqtlct-gronnd threw down tbeir mallets 
at sound of it, and they and all the loiterers 
on the walks, a,nd among the flowers, begnn 
to troop toward the door through which 
she had entered, and in a very short time 
(his pretty quadrangle was nearly emptied, 
while, more• slow'ly. Doctor Antomarchi 
walking by her side, they two moved in the 
same direction. 

ifaud did feel a little, indeed a good 
deal, tired, and this, together with tHe 
dispiriting absence of her hostess, and the 
agitating stories, false she was certain, 
communicated by her fanciful new friend, 
the duchess, predisposed her to adopt Auto- 
raarchi’s ad-vice. .s 

Maud found Mei'cy ‘Creswell awaiting 
her in the passage. She ducked a little 
curtsy, with a face of awe, to Doctor An¬ 
tomarchi as ho passed her; and then 
told her young mistress that “she had 
been moved to much more beautifoller 
rooms.” 

On reaching them, under Mercy Cres- 
well’s miidance, sho.^found that they were 
next the suite whifeh she had occupied 
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on the night before, but at the near side of 
that strong door which seemed to form a 
very marked boundary in the house. 

They consisted of four rooms, a bed¬ 
room, a dressing-room adjoining it, and a 
sitting-room beyond that; there was also 
a narrow room for her nmid, with a door 
of communication with the young lady’s 
room, and another opening on the passage. 

Nothing could have been devised more 
charming than the taste in which the rooms, 
intended for Miss Vernon’s use, were fur 
nished and got up. If they had bcien pre¬ 
pared by sonio wealthy vassal for the re¬ 
ception of a royal visitor, they could not 
liavo been more elegant, and even magnifi¬ 
cent. Who could have fancied that those 
bare, gloomy corridors led to anything so 
gorgeous and refined ? Maud looked round, 
smiling with surprise and pleasure. 

“ They was only finished this morning, 
miss,” said Mercy, also turning round 
slowly, with a fat smile of complacency, 
for she participated in the distinction. 

“ Was all this done for me?” Maud in¬ 
quired at last. 

“ T'lvery bit, miss,” rejoined her maid. 

“How extremely kind! What taste I 
What beautiful combinations of colour !” 

Maud ran on in inoxhausliblc admira¬ 
tion for some time, examining now, bit by 
bit, the details of her'sitting-room. 

“Lady Mardykos will bo hero to-mojTOw 
moi-ning,” said Maud, at last; “it really 
will bo a relief to mo to thank her. I 
, hardly know what to say.” 

Her eloquence was inteiruptcd by the 
arrival of luncheon, served on beautiful 
china ai\d silver. 

When sho had had her luncheon, she 
began to question Mercy alx)nt the people 
whom sho had seen in the croquet-ground 
under the windows. 

“Do you know the appearance of the 
Spanish minister ?” she asked. 

“ Spanish hambassador ? Oh ! La, yes, 
miss. Don Ferdnando Tights they calls 
him in the servants’ hall.” 

“ What kind of person is he ?” 

“Well, he’s a quiet creature; there’s no 
harm in him, only, th§y say, he is woundy 
proud.” 

“ That is pretty plain. And the Duchess 
of Faloonbury ? She was talking to me a 
good deal of Lady Mardykes. Are they 
good friends ?” 

. Oh! bless yon, that’s a troublesome 
one. Never a good word for no one'has 
she. I would not advise no one that’s 
here’to make a companion of that lass; she 
has got many a light head into trouble, not 

.- .. 


that there’s nothing dangerous about her, 
only this, that she is always a-tryiug to 
make mischief.” 

“ That is a good deal, however. Do you 
mean that sho tells untruths ?” 

“Well, no; I do believe she really half 
thinks what sho says, but her head is 
always running on mischief, and that’s the 
sort she is.” 

“ How do you mean that she has got 
people into trouble ?” 

“Well, I, mean by putting mischievous 
thoughts in their heads, you see, and breed¬ 
ing doubt and ill-will.” 

“ Do you recollect any particular thing 
she said, of that, kind ?” asked Maud, 
curiously. 

“ Not I, miss. Ho ! bless you, miss, 
she’d talk faster than the river runs, or the 
mill turns. That’s the sort she is with her 
airs and her grandeur, fit to burst with 
pride.” 

Miss Vernon was pleased at this testi¬ 
mony to the dubious nature of this great | 
lady’s scandal. A mist, however, not j 
(piite comfortable, still remained. Sho i 
wished very much that she had never heard 
h(!r stories. 

Maud had st.ill a alight flicker of her 
nervous Ikcadacdie, and was really tired bo- ! 
sides, and noi. soriy of ati tixcnso to speud j 
the rest of the day quietly with her plea¬ 
sant books and music, for a piano had been 
placed in her sitting-room, now and then 
relieved by so much of Mercy Crcswell’s 
gossip as she cared to call for, and, in 
this way, before she was w’ell aware, the 
curtain of night descended upon her first 
day. 

CUAPTER LXVIII. THE THIEF. 

It was past nine o’clock next morning, 
notwithstanding her resolution to be up 
and stirring early, when Maud got up: 

Lady Mardykes was expected, as we 
know, to arrive that morning; and Maud 
peeped often from the window, as ahe imt 
at her dressing-table near it. 

In her dressing-gown and slippers, she 
went into the sitting-room on hearing the 
maid arrive with her breakfast things. 

“ Can you toll me,” asked Maud, “ 
ther Lady Mardykes has arrived , , 5 

*“ Please'm, is that the lady that is coming 
from-” . , : , 

“ No matter where she’s coming firoim,’' 
inteirupted Mercy Creswell, sharply; “ it 
is Lady Mardykes, the lady that esame yes¬ 
terday, and is expected again this morning. 
She’s a new servant, not a week in'the 
house,” says the femme (Je ohambip to 
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j Maud, in a linsty aside. “ I idiink you 
I migtit know whefchc-r her ladysliip’skarrived 
i or iio|” and sJk! dnrfccd at tfce maid a look 
I bln'dc ns tliundcv. 

j “ Ttvs ’ll), I’m quite now here, please. I 
j don’t lialf know tho ways of the ’ouso yet. 

I I wa.s ’iml by-” . 

! “ Don’t you luind wlio you was ’ired by. 

j I’ll make out all about it, miss, myself, if 
: .you jdcase, Just now,” again interposed 
j Morey. 

j And before she ha.<I time to Tcfioct upon 
i this odd dialogue between iite maids, Miss 
; Vernon’s attention was pleasantly -engaged 
j, by'Sidisfactory evidence on tho subject of 
I- her inquiry, for sfee saw Lady Mardykes 
j enter the now qnict croquet-gKnjnd from 
j I the fusrtbor side, in company with Anto- 
, mngchi. Except for those two figures the 
jlarge quadrami^e was deserted. 

Antomtarcihi was ^poaking earnestly to 
j I her; she was looking down upon the walk. 
j| Tho distauioo was too groat to roaid faces 
! at; but Maud saw Lady Mardykes apply her 
handkerchief once or twice to her eyes. 
She was evidently weeping. 

fierifittiior had not died. Her dress was 
I as brilliant as good taste would allow, and 
j; iho morning paper said that thci’c were 
I. no longer any grounds for uneasiness about 
him. Had Maud’s eye accidentally lighted 
‘ on a scene ’f ’Was this stratige, and as she 
I thought, repulsive man, urging his suit 
! upon this lady over whom ho liad suc- 
;, eeeded, possibly, in eslnblisbing a myste- 
I' rious intinence ? 

I Liwly Aliirdykes glanced up suddenly 
j towijirds this long lino of Avindow.s, ns if 
: suddenly recollecting that she may bo ob- 
' serv'cd. 

i Then she walked with more of her aoeus- 
I tomod .air; and she and Antomarchi ctcjss- 
I ing the grass-plot, ascesnded the broad fliglj t 
! of steps that scale tho terrfioe, at its middle 
I point, exactly opposite to the door in the 
side of the house, nearly under Maud’s 
j window. Through this door they entered 
j tho house, and Miss Vernon, for tho presen't, 

I lost right of them. 

On the breakfast table lay the Morning 
I Post, where, among otlmr intoresbing pieces 
: of Pews, she read: “ Lady Mardykes is at 
i present entertaining a dkfingnikhed tdrede 
j of i&iends at Oarsbrookand ihen fol¬ 
lowed a selection froiji tho names. Her in¬ 
terest more tiiain revived as she read this 
long list of'i|iaii»es, contaming so much tlisd. 
was disthpiprished. Tiiero was one omis¬ 
sion. 1311?‘Hanourablo Charles Marston 
did hot.B^ro with other lionourablcs in 
tlio list. But that list was but a splection. 


and Charles Marstop had not yet made his 
mark in the world, and might easily be 
omitted, and be at Carsbrook, notwith¬ 
standing. 

She would not aric Mercy Creswell; for 
she did not ehooso Lady Vernon to hear 
anything that Tftight awake her suf^icions. 
And tliat reserved and prevaricating femme 
de chambre had written, she knew, the day 
before, to Lady Vernon, and oonridcred 
herself as in Acr employment, and not in 
Maud’s. It behoved her, therafOTo, to be 
very much on her guard in foiking to that 
person. 

Maud never found Mercy Creswell so 
slow and clumsy in assisting at bfr toilet 
«s this morning. There was very little to 
bo done to equip luir for her lamble in tho 
croquet-ground; but that little was retarded 
by so many blunders, that Maud first 
laughed, and then stared and vwmdered. 

She saw Mercy Creswell frequcnlly look 
at her big watch, and not until after sh(( 
bad Kuooessfully repeatetl it pretty often, 
did she perceive that this sly young woman 
was pointing out to her in the quadrangle 
below, which was now beginning to fill, 
ptjrsons, and little inoidents in suooessioji, 
which Icmpted her again and again to look ; 
from tho windoA,v, and delayed her. All this 
time the femme de ehara bre, afi'oeting io 
laugh with her yemng mistresa, and to bo 
liighly interested in the doings of the 
croquet-ground, was plainly thinldng with 
some anxiety of something totiilly diSerent, 
and watching the Inpati of the minutes 
whenever she thought she could, unob¬ 
served, consult hei' w.atch. 

Maud looking in the glass, saw her do 
this, with an anxious I'aoe, and then hold 
it io her oar, doubtful if it wem going, 
time seemed, 1 suppose, to creep so sfowly. 

Why was it that tins maid, ihi.s agent; 
of her mother’s, seemed always occupienl 
about aomething diflSerent from wlwtt she 
pretended to be about, and to have always 
something to conceal ‘r* 

Another delay arose about tlw yoking, 
lady’s boots. Her mnid had put ‘them out 
of her hand, she could not for the life of 
her remember where. 

“ It seems to me, Mercy, you have made 
up your naind not to JeA me cut ustil your 
watch says I may go; so unless you find 
them ill a mmute more, I sliall w^k out .in 
my slippers.” 

As thie young lady half in jest said this, 
the’grcat clock of the eld bouse, whioii is 
fixed in that side of it that everlooks the 
croquot-gpoand, sfruck eleven. And tlso 
clang of its bell seemed to act hko 
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THE IU)SE AlfD THE KEY. 

I magic upon Mercy Creswell, for sAio in.- nearly fco allow the image, of Mercy Gres- 
i stanijly found the boots, »nd in a minute well a place in her thouglrts just now. 

I or two more had done ail that was re<jn4red As she mofred along the gallery, she saw 
’ of her, and her young mistress wont out, the door, thrcmgti whdoh Lady M&rdylces 
1 full of excited expectation, and not a little and Antomarohi had Just passed, open, aitd 
curious to observe more dosely tho odd re- a man’s head and part nt ins figure pro- 
lations of confidence and. Bji’miMithy which truded; it wns only for a moment while he 
seemed to have established themselves be- dropped a black leather bag at the side of 
tween the wealthy lady of Carsbrook and the door next the staiTS, and t^on withdrew., 
tho clever foreign adventurer who had, she closing but not quite shutting tte dopr; 

I fancied, marked.her for his own. but she had no difficnlty in I'eoognising tho 

I Till; gallery that passes her door is a peculiar oo®nte*iance of Mr. IdarWaile. 

• vpry long one, and exactly as sho entered As she passed she hoard a voice she re- 
! It from her dressing-room, there emgrgc.d cognised. It was tho same she had heard 
I from a side-door near the further extremity, from the carriage tltat passed tlicna in tho 
I to her great surprise, two persons, whom pine-wood on the night of her jiumiey, 
i she saw to bo Lady Mardykes and Doctor and which, allowing for the hoarseness pro- 
^ Antomarchi. The lady stepped out quickly; duced by shouting, so nearly resembled 
! their way lay toward the heail of thesiair.s. that of Oaptain Vivian. 

I They were in low and earnest convorsat ion, “Imprisoned by Ijndy Mardykes, you 

I and plainly liad not seen her. know as well as I, I «in’t get away, no one 

Lady Mardykes walked with a quick and ever can from this house : I shall never 

I agitated .step, intending, it seemed, to avoid leave this room atrve-’’ j. 

obser^ation. Had it been otherwise, Maud These -odd woivis readied hw, and the 
w'ould have run to overtake her. What was door was shut, as they were rapidly spoken. 

j she to think ? It was not the w^ice of an angry man. It 

i; ^ Sill would try to keep .Lady Mardykes was spoken in a tone of utter despondesney. 
p in sight, and when she got 'down-stairs Some people, however, have an exaggerated 

II there would bo no awkwardness in speak- way of talking; and this was not worth a 

1 ; iugtolii'T. great doiil. 

!: Lady Mardykes and Antomarohi had but Maud knew hor way to tho great stair- 

just appeared, and Maud had hardly made case perfectly now. As .sho went down she 
; two steps toward them from her door, when met the I>iicheBS of Falconbury coming up. 

Meroy Creswcll peeped out. Tliis groat lady was dressed, as usual, in 

li “Lord! There’s her ladyship !’’ gasped very elegant taste, and looked quite oharm- 
j the maid in unaccountable consternation, ing. She stopped at tho landing where 
and with a stamp on tho floor she called to she met Maud. 

hoj- young miHtre.ss, still in a suppressed “ So I have found niy friend at .last. 

;i voice, as she tried to catoh her dress iu her ■Ootoc to my arms, my Jong lost swain !’’ 

1 1 hond. “Comeback, miss, you must not she exclaimed, and smiling placiKl her anus 
I follow her lady.ship. It’s as much as my about her neck a«id kissed her, belbre Maud 
I place is worth if yotr do.” ' had well time to bo even astonisJitid. Tlio 

“What on earth do yon moan? Wliat ddehess lauglied a little silvery laugh, 
m'ayou mean?” said Maud, turning towards “1 really bi'gan to tivir I was never to 
; her for a moment in astonishment. “ I’m see yon again, and I have so much to tell 
going down-stairs, I’m going to the croquet- you. So much more,” she whispered, “ and 
: gromid. back to my room, please, and you don’t know wliat it is to have a oen- 
j wait for mo there.” fidenoo txj make, and no one w’ith either 

i The femme de chambro glared on her honour or sympathy to hear it; and timt 
irresolutely, with her fi.ngex*.tips to Lct was my sad case, until I met you. .1 iforgot 
xmderlip, and tho other hand eluded in my watch in its case un my dressing-table, 
the attitude in which she had grasped with I don’t mind sending ; I go myselfi I 
it at the lady's dress. Suddenly she drew lock up everything,” she said in a still 
back a step, with a look a little demure and lower whisper, and held up a little ormolu 
frightened, and dropping a short curtsy, key, and she added significantly, “ you had 
she dived back into the room again. better do so, while yon remain here. I 

This woman, to whose care Lady Vernon used to k>se something or other every day 
had eomsigned her toilet, was becoming till I took that precaution; they steal all 
moro and more unaccountable and un- my penknives and scissors. Whera- are 
pleasant every day. But there were sub- you going now ?” 

jects of curiosity that piqued her too “ I’m trying to find a friend.” (She did 
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CHAPTER IV. FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 

The icoome which Major Vane derived 
from his sporting transactions being f " a 
fluctuating character, and the sum regu¬ 
larly transmitted to him hy his wife being, 
as he justly considered, contemptible in 
amount, that gallant officer was unable to 
have his permanent home as luxurious, or 
even as comfortable, as he undeniably 
wished it to be. Though accustomed to 
speak of his abode vaguely and generally 
as hie “.rooms,” the major in reality occu¬ 
pied only one apartment, which was situate 
at the top of a house, the ground floor of 
which was a shop of such enormous dimen¬ 
sions, that it not merely absorbed the first 
and the second floors, but so bulged out 
at tho side as only to leave space for a pri¬ 
vate door so narrow that it looked like ono 
plank, and for a staircase, which was per¬ 
fectly ladder-like in the slimness of its 
proportions. In the fanlight above the 
nan-ow door, so narrow as to consist only 
of one pane of glass, and immediately 
above the small speck of blue gas that was 
allowed to issue from tho one tiny burner, 
was posted in the off season a fly-blown, 
skimpy little bill, inscribed with a legend, 
setting forth that apartments were to bo 
let “ for club gentlemen.” 

In the off season only, for daring the 
season the “ club gentlemen” mustered so 
strongly as to render the announcement 
quite unnecessary. Of various kinds were 
they, and so numerous, that one wondered 
where they could find space sufficient to i 
stow themselves away. Blue-faced majors 
of the Bagstock breed, with pendulous' 


cheeks, and double-breasted coats, and 
buckskin gloves, occasionally took up their 
quarters in the “apartments for club 
gentlemen,” which also afforded shelter to ■ 
an Irish M.P., who was popularly supposed I 
to live upon the produce of the sale of blue- 
books and printed parliamentary documents 
for waste paper^ and whose tall hat was so |j 
extremely shiny, as to cause the parlia- j> 
mentary funny man—like most parliament¬ 
ary funny men, but a poor joker—to say 
that O’Dwyer must have forgotten to take 
his hat ofi" one morning when he greased 
his hair. There, too, for three weeks, 
in the very height of the season, sleeping 
for about two hours out of the twenty- 
four, was to be found a provincial pews- 
paper reporter, who spent all the money 
and health which he had gained during the 
previous eleven months in rushing about 
from theatre to concert, from dance to drum, 
from artist’s studio to author’s librai^’, 
chatting, note-taking,observing, and gather- 
ing together an amount of anecdote and 
clut-chat, upon the distinction duo to the 
purveyor of which he lived, a courted 
guert, on his return to his native town. 

In the midst of this motley colony. 
Major Vane was the sole regular ttibant. 
The bedroom which he inhabited, though' 
at the top of the house, was larger, 
airier, and better furnished than tho rest, 
and he kept it on throughout the year, 
because, though he was often absent, for 
weeks together, going from race meet¬ 
ing to race meeting, or staying in the 
cotmtry-houses of trainers and jockeys^ 
with certain of, whom ho was a great 
favourite, he was always liable to be sum¬ 
moned to London, where he made it a 
point of having a pied-a-terre. There was 
a certain recklessness of tone about the 
whole affair which 'amused him. He 
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litiiiglied at th« open note, written in a ronnd 
hand by the landlady, and slcowerwi on to 
the ©xtins^iiwber of the Irish member’s 
candlestick, iiitbming that distiiiffnislied 
politician tliat the cabman, who brought 
him from the House on the previous wet 
niglit, had called twice, and would take 
out a Kunmions unless the money was left 
for him in the morning. He grinned as he 
inspected the liighly - scented notes ad¬ 
dressed in violet ink and very scrawly 
writing, whicli awaited the return of tlic 
blue-faced major. He laugliod as lie stum¬ 
bled over the enormous high-lows of the 
provincial newspaper reporter. He did 
not mind the smell of warm mutton fat, 
tempered by tobacco, which lingered on 
the staircase. He did not mind the 
noimal state of blackness in which lived 
the female slave of tlio establishment, who 
printed otf impressions of her fingcTS and 
thumbs on everything which she could 
possibly clutch hold of. He would have 
objected to her very strongly, indeed, 
and to the black beetles, in whoso com¬ 
pany she lived, and which, wlicn dead, 
were in the habit of dropping oiit of her 
costume as she moved along; and to her 
cooking, an art whicli, judging from the 
result, she seemed generally to jiractiso 
contemporaneously with the perfonnanco 
of her toilet and the arrangement of her 
hair; he would have objected to all tbi.s, 
bad ho bad anything to do with it. Hut the 
fact, was that Major Vane only slept at his 
lodgings, and ate, drank, wrote, rend, yilaycd 
cards, received visits, and gave his address 
at his club. 

'J'he Craven, to which Major Vane be¬ 
longed, may best Ixi described as a shady 
club. It was situated on the shady side of 
the way, in a shady street, in the neigh- 
bom’hood of Piccadilly, and the memboK! 
were all more or less shady, generally 
more. There were shady major’s, and co¬ 
lonels, and captains, some of whom had 
been in the regular service, which they 
had quitted in a remarkably shady manner, 
but most of whom were accredited by, or 
attached to Indian nawabs, or foreign, po¬ 
tentates of the shadowiest as well as the 
shadiest order. There wore shady barristers, 
whoso names were recollected in connexion 
witli the shadiest eases, and shady attor¬ 
neys w’ho employed them. Such members 
vf the ^ Craven Club as had well-known 
names, were for the most part the worst of 
all. Whenever one of those names was 
ni('ntionod, the question arose, “ What have 
1 hoard about that man ?” and the reflec¬ 


tion was generally certain to bring some¬ 
thing forward to the discredit of the gentle¬ 
man in question. 

One noticeable feature of the Craven 
Club, too, was that though most of its 
members were seen a groat deal in public, 
driving handsome horses in the park, 
lounging ont of pit-boxes at tlio opera, 
and sprawling in stalls at theatres, always 
expensively dressed in exaggeration of tlio 
reigning fashion—no one ever met them in 
general society. They gave each other 
elaborate banquets at the eluh, they wpro 
seen during the season at Richmond and 
Greenwich, entertaining ladies, quietly 
dressed, and nob indecorous in manner, 
who were equally unknown to the rest of 
l.lio London world. Sometimes they W'ould 
make an attempt to assert, themselves. The 
men would get themselves proposed for 
some established and well-known club, 
when they would be either black-balled or 
withdrawn. Tlie women would call upon 
some ladies whoso husbands bad been in¬ 
troduced to them; the visit would not be 
Mturned, and any fnriber attempt at in- 
tercoui’se witli tlie outer world would for a 
time bo abandoned. 

Not that they would be discouraged at 
these rebuffs. They ignored them as far 
as possible, and when compelled to accept 
them, they wotild shrug their shoulders, 
and talk of themselves as BoJiemians; 
though between their debased and sensuous 
lives and the honest, free llohomianism of 
literature and arf., there was as much re¬ 
semblance as between tht'ir purple whiskers 
and painted faces and the black locks and 
bronzed cheeks of the real RomaTiy. 

In its external life, at least, the Craven 
bad some resemblance to other clubs ; men 
ate and drank there, and there was a 
writing-room (the blotting-cases of which, 
iftliey could have revealed the secrets con¬ 
fided to them, would have been invaluable 
to Messrs. Moss aud Moss, the attorneys 
of Thavies Inn, or Soijeant Skinner, the 
well-known leader in the Divorce Court), 
and a smoking-room, where many enj^ous 
little “plants” had been concocted, and a 
card-room and a billiard-room. The wines 
and spirits supplied to the members were 
undeniably good ; Dick Wrangham, com- 
i monly know'n as Ringlet Wrangham, took 
care of that, for after he had sold out of 
the cavalry and failed as a horse-dealer, 
some of his friends set him up as the pro¬ 
prietor of the Craven, and out of its profits 
lie earned a very tolerable income. 

About noon on the second day after his 
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return from Wexoter, Major Vane entered 
the club, and ordered his breakfast. In 
tlie coffee-room he found several other 
members engaged in discussing the same 
meal; breakfast, however, at the Craven 
Club, was by no means of the ordinary 
kind. On the tables was seldom to be 
seen any tea or coffee, or their usual ac¬ 
companiments; there was toast, certainlj^ 
but it was prepared with anchovy; there 
were devilled biscuits and cayennod legs of 
poultry, and artful thirst-provoking prepa¬ 
rations of dried fish ; and for the allaying of 
the thirst when provoked, there were cool 
cups, which on thc-whole worn found to ine¬ 
briate considerably more than they cheered, 
and effervescing liquors of all kinds. 

Noon was the very earliest period of the 
day recognised at the Craven Club; the 
number of members did not admit of more 
than one staff' of servants being kept, and 
as the habits of its frequenters were un¬ 
doubtedly late, much alacrity before noon 
could not bo expected of the waiters who had 
not retired to rest before daybreak. V' ry 
film\ -eyed and clondy-lincncd were those 
domestics in the morning, as they yawned 
in the.bay windows and swept up the frag¬ 
ments of cigar-ash with dirty dusters, and 
plunged their fingers into flat retuains of 
half-emptied tumblers. The grim old porter, 
A\lio had an easier time than most of them, 
as ho slept soundly during the lat.ter j)art 
of the night in his glazed box, always had 
a hoar fi-ost of silver beard upon his 
mottled cheeks, .and cursed, and envied 
while he cursed, the bright freshness of 
tho boy who slapped the newspapers 
down on tho desk before him and laughed 
in his face. Tho mtm who brought the 
play-bills knew something about sitting 
up late, and tho woman who left the milk 
knew soniothing about, getting up early; 
but in regard to tho number of hours’ sleep 
they had, one might be regarded as Rip 
Van Winkle, and the other as tho Sleeping 
Beauty, in comparison to this hall-porter. 
By noon, however, all the establishment 
was,on the alert; the members who lived 
in lodgings wanted their breakfasts, and 
the members who lived at home, and who 
for various reasons did not care to have 
their correiS^ondence addressed to their 
private houses, wanted their letters. There 
was generally great anxiety to see the 
sportmg papers, several copies of which 
ware taken in at the Craven, and there 
were hazy reminiscences of last night’s 
conversation to adjust, and half-mado, half- 
dreamt of wagers to regulate and settle. 


All the men at breakfast looked up as 
Philip Vane swaggered to the waiter’s desk 
to give his oi-ders, and two or three of them 
growled out “ Good morning.” Ho was a 
popular man in the club, and had it been 
dinner time, would have been received with 
a chorus of acclamation, but the members 
of the Craven were generally short tern- 
pored and reticent in the morning, and 
thought a nod quite sufficient gi-eeting. 
Major Vane returned the salutations in his 
usual car(!](!ss, insolent way, seated himself 
at his table, and buried himself in the folds 
of a sporting newspaper, Pi'ora the v.ati- 
cinations of tlio writer, whose principal 
merit appeared to be the ingenious manner 
in which he refrained from mentioning tho 
name of tho liorse whoso merits he was 
discussing, alluding to it now as tho son of 
its sire, now as the native of the place 
where it was bred, and now as the property 
of the person who owned it, Major Vane’s 
attention was distracted by tho simulta¬ 
neous arrival of his breakfast and of a 
friend. 

Tltero were some points of similarity and 
dissimilarity between them; the breakfast 
was sound and good, tho friend was neither; 
fhe brciikfasli had to bo paid for, so gene¬ 
rally had the friend. There was a doubt 
as f o wb(;thcr the breakfast might disagree 
with one, there w.as no doubt about the 
friend’s disagreeing with one, if by so doing 
he saw a cliauoo of bettering his position. 
Dolabolo was the friend’s name, his status 
that of gentleman, though twenty years 
before, when he spent a few happy days 
with Lieutenant Bird, the governor of 
Alnwick jail, his name was Mmikei’, his 
profession horse coping. But Alnwick was 
a long way off, and Lieutenant Bird had 
be«n dead for many years. 

A short fat man, Mi’. Dolabolo, with a 
square head like a tin loaf, no neck to 
speak of, an enormous chest, always set off 
by a very open shirt-front, or covered by 
a watcri'all of satin, with ono valuable pin 
in it,s centre, short awkw.ard legs, and very 
small hands and feet. The latter, which 
were flat as well as small, always looked 
like the feet of the dummies in the tailors’ 
ahops; tho little fingers of the former were 
always covei’ed to the knuckles with lus¬ 
trous rings. Philip Vane saw tho rings 
blazing on his shoulder before he looked 
round at their owner. Mr. Delabole always 
pat his hands on his friends’ shoulders and 
generally called them “ dear boy.” He was 
a large-hearted man, very. 

“ We wanted you with us last night, dear 
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boy,” were Mr. Dolabole’s first words, after 
tlio intercliangc; of greetitigs. 

“ And I wanted you here,” said PJiilip 
Vane. 

There was something in his look which 
aroused Delabolc’s attention, for he said, 
quickly; 

“ Why, has anything been done?” 

“ Not much. Bolckoff brouglit his cousin 
hero, the man from Germany, about wliom 
ho is always swaggering.” 

, “ T know.” 

“ Well, I played ecarte with him.” 

“ Well!” 

“ Wo played five games, of which he 
won three.” 

“ Ah! that means nothing, dear boy !” 
sail! Mr. Delabole, drawing up his chair 
and dropping his voice. “ You were play¬ 
ing-” 

‘‘ Foxey !” said Vane, in a whisper, “ so 
was he, foxey to the teeth and eyes, foxey 
all over! Vino grower at Neuwied, Bolc¬ 
koff called him, and thought I believed it! 
No Rhenish grape merchant ever handled 
his cards like that Viennese, my dear Dela¬ 
bole ! As keen a Viennese sharp as ever 
swaggei-ed in the Prater, or played at the 
Veroin.” 

Philip Vane’s eyes flashed, and his voice 
grew a little louder as he finished this sen¬ 
tence. Mr. Delabole held up a warning 
finger, and when he spoke there was no 
trace of emotion in his tone. 

“ It is very, very likely, dear boy !” he 
said, in a fat whisper; “it’s just one of 
BolckofTs moves ! Your Polish Jew, sir,” 
continued Mr. Delabole, shaking his head 
Bontontiously, “ your Polish Jew is a bad 
breed 1” Then, in quite a diflerent tone, 
ho added, “What did you want me Ibr, 
dear boy ?” 

“ Merely to know whether I was right*^as 
to our friend’s style; merely to see whether 
you agreed with my idea of it.” 

“No occasion, for my presence for that; 
trust my Philip for the spot-stroke in such 
a case ! For finding needles very judi¬ 
ciously hidden in bottles of hay, there is not, 
I believe, your equal.” 

“ You must want something of me very 
b.adly indeed, Delabole,” said Vane, grimly. 
“ I never heard you so complimentary. 
Has it anything to do with last night, of 
which you were speaking ?” 

“ It had nothing to do with anything in 
the world, dear boy,” said Delabole, “ cer¬ 
tainly not with anytliing of last night, 
which was devoted to pleasure, and in 
which no trace of business intruded.” 


[Oondoeted by 


“ Pleasure!” repeated Philip Vane. 

“ Pleasure, and nothing else,” said De¬ 
labole. “ A delightful little supper given 
to Lotty Lopez, and a few of her female 
friends.” 

“ Ah !” said Philip Vane, shortly. 

“And why ‘ ah !’ dear boy ?” 

“ I don’t go in for that sort of thing.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Mr. Delabole, in his 
airiest manner; “ but because yon are vir¬ 
tuous, are there to be no more cakes and 
ale ? It was really a very pleasant little 
; gathering, not the less so from the touoh of 
romance attending the circumstances.” 

“ Romance?” echoed Philip Vane, vpth 
a laugh. “ What was there romantic about 
it ? Was the landlord so fascinated by 
Miss Lotty’s beaux yeux, that he declined 
to take any money for the bill, or was the 
brilliancy so contagious that one of the 
waiters exhibited a talent which he had 
hitherto hidden under a napkin ?” 

“ Neither, dear boy,” said Mr. Delabole, 
quietly, “ nor was any one rude—^as you are 
just now! Rudeness isn’t clever, dear 
boy, and as a general rule doesn’t pay. 
No ! the little spice of romance was de¬ 
rivable from the fact that it was a farewell 
banquet to Lotty, who, with her little 
troupe, has been engaged by Wuff on a 
travelling engagement for three years, and 
quits these shores for America next week.” 

“ What a blow for England !” said Philip 
Vane; “how she will sigh over her depart¬ 
ing children!” 

“ There are others of her children,” said 
Mr. Delabole, “ who may some day be 
called upon to depart from her shores, 
under different circumstances, and whom 
she will not regard so much! As for myself, 
little Lotty always amused me, and I am 
sorry she is going; I could have better 
.spared a better woman. That’s a quotation, 
I believe, but oddly enough it’s true.” 

“ If yon are so fond of her, why don’t 
you go with her ?” said Vane. 

“ Because it wouldn’t suit me, dear boy; 
because there is no opening for me; be¬ 
cause—I don’t want to, in point of fact. 
But, for the matter of that, why don’t 
you ? Wnff’s at his wits’ end for a leading 
man and leading woman. Let me write 
him a line, and say I have found the first 
in you ?” 

A sudden thought struck Philip Vane. 
“ Hold on a minute and drop Chaffing. 
Does he really want a lesuling actress to go 
out with this lot writh him P Not a dancing,’ 
capering wench, I mean, but a woman who 
can act P” 
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“ He does w^int one most infernally." 

“ What will he give P" 

“ Well, OUT friend Wnff isn’t in the 
open-handed, melting, chanty line, but I 
should think he would stand six pounds a 
week, and travelling expenses. He gives 

Lotty ten I know, but then-” 

I’ll find him the person he wants,” 
said Philip Vane, quickly. 

“ You, dear *boy ?’’ said Delabole, sur¬ 
prised. “ I thought you said just now you 
were not in that line 

“ Nor am I, but when I was down in the 
West the other day, I saw a girl—Miss 

Pierrepoint, I think she was called-’’ 

Pierrepoint!’’ said Delabole. “Yes, 
I’ve hoard of her in the provinces. Good, 
isn’t she P" 

“ So far as I understand these matters, 
very good,’’ said Vane; “a fnend of mine 
is interested in her.” 

“ Ah, all,” said Delabole, ” wo know what 
that means.” 

Vane knew, too, what Delabolo’s tone 
meant; knew that it was his wife thus 
alluded to, but took no notice. 

“I mean,” he continued, “ I would be glad 
to see her position improved, and this is an 
opportunity which I think would suit her.” 

“ I would, if I were yon, dear boy,” said 
Delabole, looking at him straight in the 
face, “ I would just put on my friend’s hat 
and my friend’s coat, put my friend into the 
train, and get him to discuss the matter 
with Mi.ss Pien’epoint.” 

“ You think that’s devilish funny,” said 
Major Vane, returning his stare, “ but 
you’re wrong for once. The woman is 
nothing to me, only I thought it might suit 
her, and do youi‘ friend a good turn at the 
same time.” 

“All right, dear boy,” said Mr. Delabole. 
“ I will let Wuff know. If it comes ofi", she 
must start next week.” 

“I have heard,” said Mr. Delabole to 
himself, as he climbed into the mail-phaeton 
which was waiting for him at the door, “ I 
have heard Philip tell a great many lies 
cleverly, bnt never so cleverly as that one 
he told just now. His face was a perfect 
study of candour. Pierrepoint ? I’ll make 
a little memorandum of this conversation 
when I get into the city.” 

When Philip Vane had finished lus 
breakfast, he went into the writing-room, 
and wrote this letter to his wife: 

Friday. 

You need not send up the benefit money 
to-morrow, I will come down and fetch it. 


Meet me in the same place at the same 
time, I have something very important to 
say to you. 

SPECTRES OP OUR TIME. 

The unfailing interest which attaches to 
a well-authenticated ghost-story — not, to 
speak of the equally robust expectation 
that, from each fresh phenomenon as it 
occurs, shall be bom a theory of explana¬ 
tion that may cover much tlmt is foregone 
—furnishes a sufficient excuse for continu¬ 
ing to arrest and chronicle, if we may not 
analyse, those mysterious gleams that shoot 
across our ordinary life, and vanish, leav¬ 
ing only, according to circumstances, a 
perplexed recollection or an indistinct fear. 

“ Is there not a cause P” Again and 
again is the question propounded, and never 
yet, so far as the writer is aware, has. it 
called forth any answer calculated to re¬ 
tain the colour of reason under the power¬ 
ful lens of philosophical inquiry. 

Is the vision due to. the seer or the seen P 
If the former,^ how is it that a condition, 
unquestionably so peculiar and abnoiunal 
as to produce the needful receptivity, is 
reached at precisely the same moment, by 
two or more individuals, differing entirely 
in mental and bodily constitution, and yet 
witnesses of the same vision p If, on the 
other hand, these spectra can reveal them¬ 
selves at pleasure, how strange is it that 
the sole result that most frequently follows 
such departures from tho hitherto recog¬ 
nised laws of nature, is the alarming some 
timid infant, or stolid ignorant boor ? 

That ghosts have local predilections is a 
fact hardly less familiar than the popular 
mode of accounting for it, namely, tradition, 
by virtue of which the spectre is forcibly 
kept going, and is conjured up whenever 
there is danger of its disappearing for good 
and all. But even a ghost must have a 
beginning, and how, when there is as yet 
no tradition ? 

There was none at D., an extensive pro¬ 
perty in Essex, sixteen years ago, in the 
possession of the writer’s brother, where 
an extraordinary incident of this descrip¬ 
tion undoubtedly occurred. 

D. Church, a picturesque old edifice, well 
mantled in ivy, and halt-concealed on two 
sides by cypress and the dismal yew, 
stands in the park, about a quarter of a 
mile from the hall. It was about sixteen 
years since that the clerk, a very staid and 
sober man, much respected in the parish, 
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having had occawion, bno autumn evening, 
to visit the cliurc]i, returned hastily, pale 
and disordered, to liis homo, and announced 
that a strange tiling had befallen him. Ho 
had quitted the church while it was yet 
light, and was half-way down the path, 
when a figure appeared to enter by the 
churchyard gate, and move to meet him. It 
was that of a woman of the cottage class, 
decently dressed, and wearing a red cloak. 
She seemed to be stooping, but, as the dis¬ 
tance lessened, the horrified man saw that 
she was headless! As he shrank instinctively 
from the path, the spectre, without staying 
its measured step, passed close beside him, 
and, having done so, disappeared. 

The man’s serious and truthful character 
appears to have considerably narrowed the 
field of explanation. No one doubted that 
he had really seen the vision he desci-ibed, 
and it was equally undeniable tliat no one 
could explain its object and character. The 
circumstance itself left a vcjy painful im¬ 
pression on the poor clci'k’s mind, and pos¬ 
sibly acted injuriously on his already fail¬ 
ing health. He died within a few months, 
having frequently adverted to tho occur¬ 
rence, adhering to the story as he had from 
the first related it. 

Two years latt;r, at a spot in tho grave¬ 
yard close to that at which he had en¬ 
countered the vision, there was dng up the 
headless skeleton of a woman. 

This, however, is only half the story. 

Several years more (-lapsed, and the 
rectory of 1). had passed into the hands of 
thcRcvcn-ond A. W. TT., an old friend and 
schoolfellow of tho writer, from wliose lips 
tho latter learned the incident that follows. 

One morning tho rector lajceived an un¬ 
expected visit from a friend whom he had 
not seen for some! time, and who had neveu- 
previously visited that part of tiu- country. 
Dux’ing luncheon, the rector happened t<> 
speak in comraeudation of an organ which 
had boon recently placed in his church, 
upon which tho visitor, Mr. S., himself a 
skilful organist, ex|irossed a wish to try it, 
and prcsetxtly, uiuler the guidance of one 
of his host’s daughters, Miss Emily H., 
proceeded to the spot. 

It was a hot suTumcr afternoon, and the 
pair lingered in the c(3oi organ-loft, enjoy¬ 
ing the swelling chords, ns each in turn 
essayed tho instrument. It was Mr. S. who 
w!ps playing, when his companion noticed 
that, after glancing carelessly over his shoul¬ 
der, his gaze became suddenly fixed, his 
hands stopped, Jiis face became deadly pale. 

Before Miss H. could question him, how¬ 
ever, ho had regained his usual demeanour. 
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“ It is gone,” ho said, passing his hand 
across his forehead, with a sigh as of re¬ 
lief. “ But, do you know, I have seen a 
spectre !” 

The young lady smiled, as she looked 
down the aisle, radiant with the westering 
sun, as it glowed through the stained-glass 
windows. “You are imaginative. What 
was it like ? Whence did it come ?” 

“ The last question I will not pretend to 
answ(xr,” replied Mr. S, “ I only know 
that sho—that is, it—entered at the door, 
passed hastily up the aisle, and vanished.” 

“ Could you see the face ?” 

“ There was none. The figure was 
headless.” 

“ What dress ?” 

“ Such as a farmer’s or cottager’s wife 
might wear going to market. Her red 
cloak first caught my eye. She carried 
somelbirig on her left arm. It is getting 
late,” continued Mr. S., rising, “and this 
miexpoef.ed auditor has disturbed my nerves 
Shall wc take a turn in tho park ?” 

They did so, mooting the rccloi-, to 
whom they related the incident that had 
occurred. Mr. H. said little in reply, but 
on reaehing home requested bis vi.sitor to 
make a sketch on paper of the figure he 
had seen. Mr. S. complied, when the 
rector, going to a cabinet, took from it 
anoi her sketch, and placed them, side by 
side, on the table. They were in all re- 
.spects similar. 

Relating to bis friend the former appa¬ 
rition, ]\Ir. H. explained that tho sketch in 
his posse.-^'sion h.ad beett prepared from the 
miiiul e desci'ipticm of the; first seer. 

Tlio circumstiinco next to be related, in 
illusti-ation of the local cliaraeter of those 
“ visitings,” is nniciuc of its kind, and gro¬ 
tesque enough in its details to justify as 
iriimxto a narrative as authenticated in¬ 
formation can supply. 

It is, the writer believes, about five years 
since, that an advertisement announced to 
be let, on lease, a handsome mansion, stand¬ 
ing in its own grounds (about twenty 
acres), ton miles from London and one 
from a railway station, tho rent being no 
more than one hundred a year. Now, see¬ 
ing that land in that locality cxxnld be 
easily let at throe pounds an acre, it fol¬ 
lowed that any one, willing to dispense 
with tho meadow portion of the property, 
might inhabit the niany-roomed mansion, 
with its garden, Ac,, ait a rent of fifty 
pounds. ■ 

Tempted Jby a g^tleman 

named Ronmdson, about to marry, and de¬ 
sirous of settling within reach of his pro- 
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fessional duties (he was at the bar), ob- to be perfectly dry, and, in point of comfort, 
tained an order from the agent in London, worthy of tho ocenpation of royalty itself! 
and proceeded to examine tho mansion. It seemed as if—^now there was no help for 
Nothing could be more delightful. It it—tho vissitor was to be made as comfortable 
stood in a very sequestered spot, nearly a as possible. 

mile distant even fkim the very little vil- On being conducted to his chamber, Mr. 
lage of W., whose one modest hostel, the Ronaldson found it a perfect blaze of aplen- 
Red Cow, seemed sufficient to supply all dour. Every place in tho room calculated 
the needs of that temperate neighbourhood, for tho reception of a candle, exhibited one. 
The house itself far surpassed the ropre- “ My good lady!” said the astonished 
sentations of the advertisement; and what guest, shading his eyes, “ I cannot sleep in 
even more excited Mr. Ronaldson’s asto- the mid.st of this illumination! Pray help 
nishmentwas the fact, first revealed to him me to reduce it a little.” 
by tho staid old housekeeper, that several With curious rclnctauce the old woman 
of the best apartments were fitted with old aided in the extinguishment of about &nr- 
but handsome furniture, the use of which fifths of tho lights; after which she con- 
was included in tho terms demanded. tinned to flit I'ostlessly about tho room so 

So charmed was tho visitor with all he long, that Mr. Ronaldson, losing patience, 
saw, that ho at once resolved on taking the announced his intention of retiring in- 
house, and, only giving himself time to stantly to rest. 

take the measure of tho rooms which re- The housekeeper moved to the door, but, 
mained to be furnished, hastened back to pausing, carao back, 

London, to close with the agent, having “1 beg your pardon, sir,” she said; “I 

informed the old housekeeper that he would have one favour to ask, and it is for your 

return on tho following Saturday to make own comfort too. Be so kind as to leave at 
final arrangement. least one light burning when you go to 

It chanced that, on tho day in question, bed.” , 

Mr. Ronaldson was unable to vi.sit W. until “ T am not accustomed to a light in my 
so late an hour that tho dark surprised him room, and dislike it very much,” he re¬ 
while still engaged in acquainting himself plied. “ So if yon mean it, as you say, for 
w ith the charms and capabilities of his new my comfort-” 

dwelling. Anxious, however, to complete “ I do, sir, and I request it particularly,” 
the, business, ho expi-essed an intention of said tho woman, earnestly, 
remaining to sleep, and requested that a “ All right. I’ll remember. Good-night.” 

large bedroom, to which ho had taken a Mr. Ronaldson sat musing for a little 

strong fiincy, might be prepared for him. while by tho fire: then, starting up, un- 
The housekeeper began immediately to dressed, put out all the remaining lights, 
start a host of difficulties. The room itself and was in the act of stepping into bed 
was damp—the bed-linen unaired—the when he remembered his promise, 
chimney choked with soot, &c. The gentle- “ Deuce take it,” he muttered. “Bull 
man would find the Red Cow, though small, must bo as good as my word.” Ami, re- 
very clean and comfortable, and, moreover, lighting a candle, lie placed it on a sidc- 
would there find a good supper, which tho fajble, and got into bed. 
unfurnished larder of the mansion certainly Nothing could be cosier, but still it so 

could not supply. * happened that he could not sleep. No 

But Mr. Ronaldson was of a character change of position was of any avail. Rest 
that rather relished a contest with difficul- ho could not; and thinking tliat perhaps 
ties. He would be content, for the nonce, tho unaccustomed light had banished slum- 
witb a sofa. As for suppoi’, a rasher of bci', he at length sprang out of bed, blew 
bacon, with a couple of eggs and a cup of out the candle, and returned to his rest, 
tea, were all that he required, and were, in No sooner had he lain down than a 
fact, his favourite refection. singular hoarse mniunur, like a distant sea. 

The housekeeper reluctantly gave way, made itself audible from below. By dc- 
and only warning the visitor that, if lie groes, growing louder, it resolved itself* 
were not lodged and fed to his entire satis- into voicea—the voices of men ^ 

&c^Q, the blame should not rest witii a dispute, ■ • 

withdrew ^ BMdee preparatbn. ^ ^ iaate violent. Oaths tod nnpr^tions 

A far T^past than he had been led succeeded, and, at length, blows. Upon 
to expect rewarded Mr. Ronaldson’s per- this Mr. Ronaldson jumped out of bed and 
severance. Furthermore, the housekeeper lit the candle. In an instant all was still 
presently pronounced the enonnous bed as death. He rubbed his eyes : 

.^.- 
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“ I must have been dreaming without 
knowing it,” bo muttered. 

But, on looking at his watch, he found 
that not throe minutes had elapsed since 
ho had last lain down. 

Once more he got into bed; but again 
the light annoyed him, and he extinguished 
it. In a second, tlio mysterious quarrel 
recommenced, with greater fury than be¬ 
fore. The voices rose louder, the execra¬ 
tions were more frequent, there was a rush 
and trample of feet, then blows, delivered, 
apparently, with savage purpose. Ronald- 
son once more lit the candle. The tumult 
ceased as suddenly and completely as be¬ 
fore. 

Ronaldson took a turn or two in the 
chamber, debating what he should do. Was 
it fancy ? Some mental disturbance beyond 
his control ? Ho felt his pulse, he bathed 
his face, and, finally, resolved to try the 
experiment calmly once again. Ho placed 
the lighted candle bc.sidc the bed, and, 
lying down, extinguished it with a wave of 
Ids handkerchief. The contest below was 
resumed with twofold violence. It was, as 
the listener declared, like a battle of fiends ! 
Foreign languages were used, but little 
more than imprecations were intelligible, 
and, strangest fcatui’o of all, those expres¬ 
sions which seemed to proceed from Eng¬ 
lish combatants were, as Mr. Ronaldson 
affirmed, such as belonged to a former ago. 

Cries and groans succeeded, and Mr. 
Ronaldson, unable to remain quiescent 
while such a scene was, even in fancy, pro¬ 
ceeding beneath him, for the last time left 
his bod, and lit, not only his bod-candle, 
but every other candle in the apartment. 
All again was still, but the visitor had had 
enough, and paced the haunted room till 
morning. 

Upon questioning the housekeeper, that 
staid person simply inquired if the request 
she had made had been complied with, and, 
finding it was not, respectfully, but posi¬ 
tively, refused any responsibility as to the 
consequences which, she was ready to 
admit, usually followed. Nor could her 
questioner obtain any further satisfaction 
frota this quarter. 

He was not more fortunate with the 
pgent, to whom ho related the disturbances 
which, if not explained, would certainly 
compel him to resign the bargain. The 
agent merely bowed, and handed him back 
the agreement. 

The excitement of’ that night at W. 
afl'ccted Mr. Ronaldson’s health. A week 
or tw,o later, he was attacked with brain 
ftVer, from which, however, he completely 
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recovered. It might bo suggested that this 
was rather the cause, than effect, of the 
nocturnal conflict at W.; but how account 
for the request and conduct of the house¬ 
keeper, and the entire absence of surprise 
on the part of that very practical and busi¬ 
ness-like man, the agent, when informed 
that this spacious and most desirable family 
mansion was uninhabitable by reason of the 
quarrels of ghostly banditti ? 

If haunted • houses are as plentiful in 
London itself as some persons assert, it 
may really become necessary to insert in 
leases a short conditional clause, having 
reference to this form of disturbance. The 
incumbent of a West-end district was but 
recently consulted on the subject of a large 
i house, but a few hundred yards from Bel- 
grave-square, from which tenant after 
tenant had departed in despair, and in 
which no servant could be persuaded to 
remain. Not to mention mysterious noises, 
“spirit” hands were both felt and seen. 
The fact is at lca.st curious tliat, in this 
house, several years since, a now defunct 
spiritualist society held occasional mect- 

i4s. 

Another very largo house, in a fashion¬ 
able street, had to bo given up by the 
lessee, a distinguished general officer, at a 
considerable sacrifice, his lady’s rest, and 
indeed his own, being perpetually broken 
by smothered shrieks, of which it proved 
impossible to ascertain the cause. 

But, of all the spectres of our time, none 
have, in amount and character of 1 estimony, 
exceeded that of B., personally investigated 
by the writer, a few weeks after the com¬ 
mencement of the disturbing influence. 

It was in a letter from a friend residing 
in the neighbourhood—Sir C. S.—that the 
writer received intimation of certain occur¬ 
rences a't B., so remarkable, yet so authen¬ 
tic, as to justify a visit of inquiry to the 
spot. • 

The pretty, sequestered village of B. is 
situated a few miles from Rugby, and con¬ 
sists only of a few small dwelUngs of the 
cottage class, the inhabitants of which 
appeared both clean, sober, and intelligent, 
with manners which might have done 
honour to a more polished community. 

In this village died, March the 3rd, 1851, 
a Mrs. Knebb, aged sixty-seven. Born and 
bred in the place, she had married, late in 
life, a person of some means, who, dying, 
left her in easy circumstances for persons 
of her class, the cottage in which she re¬ 
sided forming a portion of her own pro¬ 
perty. She was, however, of a most penu- 
lious disposition, concealing to the utmost 
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her means of subsistence, and denying 
herself the necessaries of life to such an 
extent as to bring on the illness of which 
she subsequently died. 

During this illness she was supplied with 
all she needed by her nephew-, Mr. Hart, a 
farmer, and was nursed by her neighbours, 
Mrs. Holding and Mrs. Griffin, her habits 
retaining such hold upon her that she, on 
one occasion, pretending to bo penniless, 
sent Mrs. Holding to beg for sixpence to 
purchase brandy. . ‘ 

As her end approached she betrayed no 
mental disquietude, but, when turned in 
her bed by her two attendants, expressed 
an opinion that she should not survive that 
night, adding that she trusted it would 
prove so, and that before another she would 
bo in paradise. 

She did, in fact, die that night, having a 
short time before left everything, by will, 
with the executorship, to her nephew, 
Mr. Hart. 

A month after the funeral, Mrs. Holding 
and her uncle, who occupied the cottage 
adjoining that of the deceased, which had 
been shut up, were alarmed by loud thumps 
against the partition wall, slamming of 
doors, and sounds as of furniture violently 
thrown about. This last circumstance was 
the stranger, seeing that everything had 
been removed from the building. But, on 
entering the house, all was quiet. 

These noises generally commenced about 
two o’clock A.M. (the time of the old wo¬ 
man’s death), but sometimes earlier, and 
caused so much alarm that Mrs. Holding 
declared they could never bear to go to 
bed till eleven, an unheard-of dissipation 
at B., in order that, when they did retire, 
fatigue might enable them to sleep through 
it all. 

One night, however, the noise was so 
fearful that Mrs. Holding got up and went 
in search of her uncle, who was absent. 
His consolatory comment was simply : 

“Well, missis, I do believe there’s our 
Missis Knebb come back!’’ 

On the 9th of April the family of a re¬ 
spectable sawyer, named Accleton, tempted 
by the low rent, came into the disturbed 
house. 

Mrs. Accleton informed the writer that 
she occupied the bedroom in which the old 
woman died, a rather lofty and commodious 
apartment, having in the ceiling a small 
trap-door, leading to a sort of loft among 
the rafters. Accleton was much from home, 
but the oldest child, a girl of ten, slept in 
a small bed in a comer, about three paces 
from her mother. 


On one occasion, soon after they entered, 
Mrs. A. w'as awakened, about two in the 
morning, by a tremendous crash in the room 
below. Thinking it was her husband, who 
had gone to Hilmorton feast, she culled 
out, “ Oh, so you’ve come home at last, I 
can hear.” 

No answer was returned, but the noises 
were renewed, at intervals, until seven 
I o’clock, when the husband returned. 

Similar sounds were heard nearly every 
night, bat nothing was seen until one night, 
or rather morning, about two, the elder 
Accletons were aroused by loud shrieks 
from the child: 

“'Mother, mother! There’s a woman 
standing by my bed, a-shaking her head at 
me. 

The parents saw nothing, but the child 
persisting, Accleton got up, and approached 
the bed, saying'; 

“Nonsense, nonsense, girl. It’s only 
your mother’s cap and gown hanging on 
your bed.” 

(This was not the case, it being merely 
said to pacify her.) 

The girl, however, reiterated her story, 
adding that the woman wore a white cap 
and mottled gown, and was very tall. 
(The deceased, Mrs. Knebb, was five feet 
eleven inches in height.) 

All was now quiet till about four, when 
the child, who had been lying with her 
face to the wall, shrieked out again in an 
agony of terror: 

“ Mother, mother! Here’s that woman 
again !” 

She declared thatthe visitor hadawakened 
her by turning the corner of the sheet over 
her face. 

The apparition was seen by the little girl 
in all, seven times, and her health, the 
mother declared, had been seriously injured 
by; the nervous shock, though, “ by the 
blessing of God, and With youth on her 
side,” she would now get over it. 

She was a pretty, blue-eyed, intelligent ' 
child, with a frank, infantine manner, the 
reverse of cunning. She told the writer 
that the spectre came with a low laughing, 
or singing voice, was surrounded by a 
“brown light,” stood erect with folded 
hands, and gazed at her in a bold, firm 
manner. 

Up to this time, some degree of in¬ 
credulity existed among the neighbours 
as to the child’s ptatement, a feeling never 
partaken by the mother. But all doubts 
were soon to bo set at rest. 

Mrs. Accleton, whose mother was sleep¬ 
ing with her, in the absence of her husl^d, 
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was awakened one BSorninf^, at two, by a 
Budden light in the room. In an instant, 
the idea of the Hjicctral presence crossed 
her mind, and slie at first closed her eyes, 
resolved not to see it, but, regaining 
courage, 

“ I said to myself,” sho related, “the 
Lord’s will be done. I .never did her any 
harm. With that, I lifted my head from 
the pillow, and there she stood, at the bed’s 
foot, and ‘ set’ mo as firm and proud as if 
she was alive. I looked at her full five 
minutes. Then I spoke to my mother, 
who was awake, and told her there was 
Mrs. Knebb. But sho only said, ‘ Lord 
help ns, don’t s<m;; it!’ and pulled the clothi;s 
over her head.” 

Mrs. Acclcton had previously declared 
her intention to address the spirit, should 
it appear, but her courage proved unequal 
(u this, though, she added, it moved towards 
her with a gentle and appealing manner, 
and even slightly tonidied the bolster, “ as 
though it would have sfiid, ‘ Speak, speak.’ ” 
The lonn and face were distinctly visible 
in a misty light; it wfis beyond qtiostion 
the presentment of the deceased woman. 

Mrs. lladbum, a determined-looking 
damo of about threescore, who had enjoyed 
the dangerous honour of partaking Mrs. 
Aocleton’s couch, stated that she was 
aroused one night by a pressure on her 
elbow. The roem was so light that, mis¬ 
taking it for dawn, she prepared to rise, 
when a clock struck t wo, and sho in the 
same instant became aware of the ])rcsence 
of the apparition. It stood between her 
and the window. “Patches of light” 
wore about the room, all the witnesses 
alluding to coruscations of some descrip¬ 
tion, w'hieh always aooompanied the spectre, 
as it went “ flustering” through the apart¬ 
ment. 

A very well-mannered and intelligent 
woman was Mrs. Griflin, before-mentioned, 
who had nursed the deceased, and per¬ 
formed the last offices to the dead. Site, 
too, was aroused -at the same hour by the 
same cause. Sho, however, possessed 
more nerve than her noiglihours, for 
tliough conscious of tho presence of the 
apparition, sho determined to baulk it. 

“ 1 ‘ sleei-ed’ my eyes tlirough the room, 
eir, and said, ‘ My old wench, you shan’t 
know I’m seeing of you.’ ” 

The spirit, however, exorcised some com¬ 
pulsory pwver, or curio.si,ty did, and Mrs. 
Gi'iffin saw the spectre, looking “ bold 
■ and impudent,” and Avearinga dark mottled 
gown, and a double-bordered white cap, in 
wM^h she was dressed for the grave. 
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The usual brownish light was visible, 
pervading the room, and sending streams 
or “ribbons” of lustre towards that por¬ 
tion of the ceiling where the trap-door was 
situated. 

All these parties referred to tho moaning 
noise made by the phantom, and compared 
it to the constant moaning made by the 
deceased during her last hours. 

The most extraordinary feature of the 
story has yet to be narrated. 

Tho circn&stance of streams of light 
pointing always towards the before-men¬ 
tioned trap - door, coupled with certain 
conjectures, engendered by the deceased’s 
miserly ways, induced a suggestion lhat 
money might ho concealed in the, loft 
above, and, an appeal being made to Mr. 
Hart, the nephew and exeentor, he pro¬ 
ceeded to the house, and, assisted by Mrs. 
Acclcton, who held the ladder by wdiich 
lie reached tlie trap, erejit into tho loft. 

It was totally dark, and tho candle was 
thrice blown out by tho eddying draughts 
before ho reiiohedthe irmer recesses. Pre¬ 
sently he called out that he had found a 
parcel, and flung down into the room a 
bundle of old deeds. 

A rainulo later ho cried out again, and 
hastily descended, bringing with him a 
large bag, secured with twine, and covered 
witii dust and cobwebs. On opening it, 
notes and gold wore found to a considerable 
amount. 

On being asked if he did not appear sur¬ 
prised or elated at such a discovery, Mrs. 
Accleteu replied that ho displayed much 
agitation, shed tears, and said tliat “ now 
he trusted the poor soul would rest in 
peace.” 

The expectation was not immediately 
fulfilled. Three days, indeed, elapsed in 
quiet, but, on the fourth, the noises rocom- 
mencod worse than ever. 

Mr. Hart now proceeded to examine 
more closely into the affairs of the deceased, 
when certain debts were discovered still 
existing against her estate. Those were 
scrupulously satisfied, after which (the 
dead year, as Mrs. Radburn called it, being 
up) all disturbance ceased. 

Such are the facts of tho B. ghost, de¬ 
tailed, by those questioned, with all the 
appearance of perfect sincerity and good 
faith. They wore undoubtedly respectable, 
and seemingly religious persons, impressed 
with a deep reverence for things divine. 
It may have been but fancy, still the idea 
certainly crossed the W’riter’s mind, that 
the wonderful visitation to which these 
poor people believed themselves to have 
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been BTibjecfced had had the effset of some¬ 
what refining their coarse natures, and 
imparting to their language and manner a 
soi-t of dignity not usually characteristic of 
their class in life. 

Understanding that the reverend rector 
of B. had expressed doubts of the story, the 
■writer inquired as to this point. 

“Yes, yes, sir,” ■vras the prompt reply. 
“Mr. G-. may say so, and think so, but 
seeing is believing, and not twenty Mr. G.’s 
<!an coimnce us, four sano people, against 
the evidence of our own eyes .and cars. Mr. 
G. is a very good gentleman, but he has not 
seen Avhat tec saw.” 

CIIRONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 

sotrriuMn'ON buildings (chancuet-lani’, 
end). 

From the bad, gay times of Chai-les the 
Second, we find Soutliampton-buildings 
tenanted by nonentities, who were born, 
iitc, married, slept, and died nnrecoj-ded by 
any bard. But in 1820 a ray cf light 
sfrike.s them, and one of the least popular, 
but by no means the least roraai-kable, of tlie 
Cliai’los Lamb set came to lodgo at No. !.), 
half-way down on tho right-hand side a.s 
you come from llolborn. There for Ibiir 
ye.ars lived, taught, wrote, and snfl'ered 
that adinirablo e.ssayist, fine art and thea¬ 
trical critic, thoughtful metaphysician, and 
miserable man, W i 1 liam HazUtt. Ho lodged 
at tho house of Mr. Walkev, a tailor, who 
was blessed with two fair daughters, Avith 
one of whom, Sarah, Hazlitt, a married man, 
fell madly in love. Ho declared she was 
like the Madonna (she seems really to have 
been a cold, calculating flirt, rather afraid 
of licr wild lover). To the Liber Amoris, 
a most stultifying scries of dialogues 
between Hazlitt and the lodgirig-honsc 
keeper’s daughter, tho author appended a 
drawing of an antique gem (Lncrctia), 
which ho declared to be the very image of 
tho obdurate tailor’s daughter. 

This untoward but remarkably gifted 
man, whom Lamb admired, if he did not 
love, and whom Leigh Hunt regarded as a 
spirit highly endowed, usually spent his 
evenings at the Southampton; as avo take 
it, that coffee-houso on the loft baud, next 
the Patent Office, as you enter the Build¬ 
ings from Chanccry-lane. It is an unpre¬ 
tending public-house now, with the quiet, 
bald-Iobking coffee-room altered, but still 
one likes to wander past the place and 
think that Hazlitt, his hand still Avarm with 
the grip of Lamb’s, has e^-tered it often. 


In an essay on Coffee-House Politicians, in 
the second volume of his Table Talk, Hazlitt 
has sketched tho coterie at the Southamp¬ 
ton, in a manner not urmorthy of Steele. 
Tho picture wants Sir Richard’s mellow Jan 
Steen colour, but it possesses much of 
Wilkie’s dainty touch and keen apprecia¬ 
tion of character. Let us call up the old 
customers at the Soathamptou from the 
dead, and take a glass AAuth them. First 
of all coincs Mr. George Kirkpatrick, 
Avho was admired by William, the sleek, 
neat Av.aiter (who liad a music-master to 
teach him tho flageolet two hours cvciy 
morning before tho maids wore up), for his 
temper in managing an argument. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick was one of those bland, simper¬ 
ing, self-complacent men, who, unshakable 
from the high tower of their own self-satis¬ 
faction, look do'wn upon your arguments 
from fheir magnificent clev.ation. “1 will ex- 
])lain,” was his condescending phrase. If 
you coirected tho iutolci-ablo magnifico, ho 
coiTCcted your correetinn ; if you hinted at 
an obvious blunder, he was always aware 
Avhat yonr mistaken objection would be. 
llo and hi.s oHquo would spend a whole 
evening on a Avager as to whether the first 
edition of Doctor Johnson’s Dictionary was 
quarto or folio. Tho confident assertions, 
tho cautious ventures, tho length of lime 
demanded to ascertain the fact., tlm pi’ocise 
terms of the forfeit, tho provisoes for 
getting out of paying it at last, led to a 
long and inextricable discussion. Kirk- 
]intrick’8 vanity, however, one night led 
liim into a terrible pitfall. He recklessly 
A'ontui’od money on tho fact that the 
Mourning Bride was Avritten by Shake¬ 
speare; headlong he fell, and ruefully he 
partook of the bowl of punch for which ho 
had to pay. As a rule his nightly outlay 
^cldom exceeded sevcnponco. Four hours’ 
good conversation for sevenpenco made tho 
Southampton the cheapest of London 
clubs. 

Kirkpatrick’s brother Roger was the 
Mercutio to his Shallow. Roger was a ture 
follow, “ of the driest humour and tho nicest 
tact, of infinite sleights and evasions, of a 
picked phraseology, and the very soul of 
mimicry.” He had the mind of a harlequin; 
his wit was acrobatic, and threw somer¬ 
saults. He took in a character at a glance, 
and he threw a pun at yon as dexterously as 
a fly-fisher cast? his fly over a trout’s nose. 
“How finely,” says Hazlitt, in his best and 
heartiest mood, “how finely, how truly, 
how gaily he took oft' the company at the 
Southampton! Poor and faint are my 
sketches compared to his! It was like 
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looking into a camera obscura—-you saw 
faces shining and speaking. The smoke 
curled, the lights dazzled, the oak wains¬ 
coting took a Iiigber polish ; there was old 
S., tall and gaunt, with his couplet from 
Pope and case at Nisi Prius, Mndford 
eyeing the ventilator, and lying perdu for 
a moral, and H. and A. 'taking another 
friendly finishing glass. These and many 
more windfalls of character ho gave us in 
thought, word, and action. I remember 
his once describing three different persons 
together to myself and Martin Burney (a 
bibulous nephew of Madame D’Arblay, and 
a groat friend of Charles Lamb’s), namely, 
the manager of a country theatre, a tragic 
and a comic performer, till wo were ready 
to tumble on the floor with laughing at 
the oddity of their humours, and at 
Roger’s extraordinary powers of ventrilo¬ 
quism, bodily and mental; and Burney 
said (such was the vividness of the scone) 
that when ho awoke the next morning he 
wondered what three amusing characters 
he had' been in company with the evening 
before.” Ho was fond also of imitating 
old Mudford of the Courier, a fat, pert, 
dull man, who had left the Morning 
Chronicle in 1814, just as Hazlitt joined 
it, and was renowned for having written 
a reply to Ccolebs. He would enter a 
room, fold up his great-coat, lake out a 
little pocket volume, lay it down to think, 
rubbing all the time the fleshy calf of his 
leg with dull gravity, and intense and 
stolid .self-complacency, and start out of 
his reveries when addressed with the same 
inimitable vapid exclamation of “ Eh!” 
Doctor Whittle, a large, plain-faced Mora¬ 
vian preacher, who had turned physician, 
was another of his chosen impersonations. 
Roger represented the honest, vain, empty 
man purchasing an ounce of tea by stra¬ 
tagem to astonish a favoured guest,: h‘e 
portrayed him on the summit of a narrow, 
winding, and very steep staircase, contem¬ 
plating in airy security the imaginary ap¬ 
proach of duns. This worthy doctor on 
one occasion, when watching Sarratt, the 
great chess-player, turned suddenly to 
Hazlitt, and said, “ I think I could dance. 
I’m sure I could; ay, I could dance like 
Vestris.” Such were the odd people Roger 
caricatured, on the memorable night he 
pulled off his coat to eat beef-steaks on 
equal terms with Martin Burney. 

Then there was 0., who; from his slen¬ 
der neck, shrillness of voice, and his ever- 
roady quibble and laugh at himself, was 
for some time taken for a lawyer, with 
. whi(^ folk the Buildings were then, as 

now, muck infested. But on careful in¬ 
quiry he turned out to be a patent medi¬ 
cine seller, who at. leisure moments had 
studied Blackstone and the statutes at 
large from mere sympathy with the neigh¬ 
bourhood. E. came next, a rich tradesman, 
Tory in grain, and an everlasting babbler 
on the strong side of politics; querulous, 
dictatorial, and with a peevish whine in 
his voice like a beaten schoolboy. He 
was a stout advocate for the Bourbons and 
the National Debt, and was duly disliked 
by Hazlitt we may feel assured. The Bour¬ 
bons he afiirmed to be the choice of the 
French people, the Debt necessary to the 
salvation of these kingdoms. To a little 
inoffensive man, “ of a saturnine aspect but 
simple conceptions,” Hazlitt once heard 
him say grandly: 

“ I will tell you, sir. I will make my 
proposition so clear that you will be con¬ 
vinced of the truth of my observation in a 
moment. Consider, sir, the number of 
trades that would be thrown out of employ if 
the Debt were done away with. Whatwoxdd 
become of the porcelain manufacture with¬ 
out it ?” Ho would then show the com¬ 
pany a flower, the production of his own 
garden, calling it a unique and curious 
exotic, and hold forth on his carnations, 
his country-lionse, and his old English 
hospitality, though he never invited a 
friend to come down to a Sunday’s dinner. . 
Mean and ostentatious, insolent and servile, 
ho did not know whether to treat those he 
conversed with as if they were his porters 
or his customers. The prentice boy was 
not yet ground out of him, and his imagi¬ 
nation hovered between his grand new 
country mansion and the workhonse. Op¬ 
posed to him and every one else was K., a 
radical reformer and tedious logician, who 
wanted to make short w'ork of the taxes and 
National Debt, reconstruct the government 
from first principles, and shatter the Holy 
Alliance at a blow. He was for crushing 
out the future prospects of society as with a 
machine, and for starting where the French 
revolution had begun five-and-twenty years 
before. Ho was a bom disturber, and never 
agreed to more than half a proposition at 
a time. Being very stingy, he generally 
brought a bunch of radishes with him for 
economy, and would give a penny to a band 
of musicians at the door, observing that he 
liked their performance better than all the 
opera squalling. His objections to the 
National Debt arose from motives of per¬ 
sonal economy, and he objected to Mr. 
Canning’s pension because it took a farthing 
a year out of his own pocket. 

vp , ^ ^ 

p 
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Another great sachem at the Southamp¬ 
ton was Mr. George Mouncey, of the firm of 
Mouncey and Gray, solicitors, Staples Inn. 
“Ho was,” says Hazlitt, “the oldest fre¬ 
quenter of the place, the latest sitter-up; 
well informed, unobtrusive, and that sturdy 
old English character, a lover of truth and 
justice. Ho never approved of anything 
unfair or illiberal, and, though good-na¬ 
tured and gentleman-like, never let an 
absurd or unjust proposition pass him with¬ 
out expressing dissent.” He was much 
liked l)y Hazlitt, for they , had mutual 
friends, and Mouncey had been intimate 
with most of the wits and men about town 
for twenty years before. 

He had known Tobin, Wordsworth, 
Person, Wilson, Paley, and Erskine. He 
would speak of Paley’s pleasantry and un¬ 
assuming manners, and describe Porson’s 
deep potations and long quotations at 
the Cider Cellars. Warming with his 
theme, Hazlitt goes on in his essay to etch 
one memorable evening at the Southampton. 
A few only were left, “ like stars at break 
of day,” the discourse and the ale were 
growing sweeter. Mouncey, Hazlitt, end 
a man named Wells alone remained. The 
conversation turned on the frail beauties of 
Charles the Second’s court, and from thence 
passed to Count Grammont, their gallant, 
gay, and not over-scrupulous historian. 
Each one cited his fiivourite passage in 
turn—from Jacob Hall, the rope-dancer, 
they progressed by pleasant stages of talk 
to pale Miss Churchill, and her fortunate 
fall from hfer horse. Wells then spoke of 
Apuleius and his Golden Ass, the Cupid 
and Psyche, and the romance of Helio- 
dorus, Theogenes and Chariclea, which, as 
he affirmed, opened with a pastoral land¬ 
scape equal to one of Claude’s. “ The night 
waned,” says the delightful essayist, “ but 
our glasses brightened, enriched with the 
pearls of Grecian story. Our cup-bearer 
slept in a corner of the room, Hke another 
Endymion, in the pale rays of a half-ex¬ 
tinguished lamp, and, starting up at a 
fresh summons for a further supply, he 
swore it was too late, and was inexorable 
to entreaty. Mouncey sat with his hat on, 
and a . hectic flush in his face while any 
hope remained, but as soon as we rose to 
go, he dashed out of the room as quick as 
lightning, determined not to be the last. I 
said some time after to the waiter that 
‘ Mr. Mouncey was no flincher.’ ‘ Oh, sir!’ 
says he, ‘ you should have known him for¬ 
merly. 2mow he is quite another man ; he 
seldom stays laterilian one or two; then 
..he 


While living in that state of half-assumed 
love frenzy at No. 9, Southampton-bnild- 
ings, Hazlitt produced some of his best 
work. His noble lectrires on the ago of 
Elizabeth had just been delivered, and he 
was writing for the Edinburgh Review, the 
New Monthly Magazine, and the London 
Magazine, in conjunction with Charles 
Lamb, • Reynolds, Barry Cornwall, De 
Quincy, and Wainwright (Janus Weather¬ 
cock) the poisoner. In 1821, he published 
his volume of Dramatic Criticisms, and his 
Table Talk; in 1823, his foolish Liber 
Amoris; and in 1824, his Sketches of tlie 
Principal English Picture Galleries. 

Hazlitt, who was born in 1778, and died 
1830, was the son of a Unitarian minister i 
of Irish descent. Hazlitt was at first in- i 
tended for an artist, but coming to London, 
soon drifted into literature. He became a 
parliamentary reporter to the Morning 
Chronicle in 1813, and in that wearing 
occupation injured his naturally weak 
digestion. In 1814, he succeeded Mudford, 
as theatrical critic, on Perry’s paper. In 
1815, ho joined the Champion, and in 1818 
wrote for the Yellow Dwarf. Hazlitt’s 
habits at No. were enough to have 
killed a rhinoceros. He sat up half the 
night, and rose about one or two. He then 
remained drinking the strongest black tea, 
nibbling a roll, and reading (no appetite, 
of coui'se) till about five. He took supper 
at the Southampton; his jaded stomach 
then roused, he ate a heavy meal of steak 
or game, frequently drinking during his 
long and suicidal vigils three or four quarts 
of water. Wine and spirits he latterly 
never touched. Morbidly self-conscious, 
touchy, morose, he believed that his aspect 
and manner were strange and disagree¬ 
able to his friends, and that every one was 
perpetually insulting him. He had a mag¬ 
nificent forehead, regular features, pale as 
marble, and a profusion of curly black 
hair, but his eyes were shy and suspicious. 
His manner when not at his ease, Mr. P. G. 
Patmore describes as worthy of Apemantus 
himself. He entered a room as if he had 
been brought in in custody. He shuffled 
sidelong to the nearest chair, sat down on 
the extreme corner of it, dropped his hat 
on the floor, buried his chin in his stock, 
vented his usual pet phrase on such occa¬ 
sions, “It’s a fine day,” and resigned him¬ 
self moodily to social misery. If the talk 
did not suit him,‘he bore it a certain time, 
silent, self-absorbed, as a man condemned 
to death, then suddenly, with a brusque 
“W^l, 

door, enf blandered^ h^^ way out^ aftfflbly ' 
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«nrRiiig‘ himself for his folly in voluntarily ^ 
making, himself n langhing-sfeook of an j 
idiot’s critical servants. It must have been 
hard to tear with, kucIi a man, whatever 
might ho his talent, and yet his dying words j 
wore, “I’ve led a happy life.” 


TWO SURREY LANDSCAPES. 

I. SPRING. 

Arpm-trccB 'bunchpd with pink anti whitp, 

King eups (Oberon’s) gilt and bright. 

Meadows spotklcd with spots of gold 
To-morrow will doublo a thousatidlolcl. 

Kooks that strut as black and sidemn, 

Under the poplar’s leafy column. 

As newly apjiointcd plurulisls. 

Elms that through the evening mists 
Look like giant mutes in gloom 
Gathered wound a nation’s tomb. 

But this is the shadowy twilight time. 

"Why should I sadden my April rliyinc 
With thoughts of night V No, let me sing 
Of the bird that throws from its riiHling wing 
The clover’s dew, while tlie thrusli below 
Whistles so guy where tliiekest gr jw 
Ashes and bar,els, and wheiv tilt dark 
The cuckoo utters his one remark. 

Cuckoo! 

II. eUMMRK. 

The brown-faeed mower, with swooping scythe, 
Whose bright steel has cut it.s lavish tithe 
Of great ox-daisies as white as milk, 

And soil green grasa-lilades soft as silk. 

And those purple plumes that ehildivn bind 
In bunches tied with the sycamore rind, 

Is resting now beneath the sliadu 
The spreading, generous oak lias made. 

That groat brown jar has gurgling treasure 
To yinld its thirsty master pleasure. 

And dow'n the long grey swiitlies that lie 
Before him. Hits the butterfly. 

Ah ! spendthrift of the sunshine, sen 
'Those flowers you passed so eandessly 
But one hour sinee. Out idler gay, 

Tou’ve Kfpuindered all your little day. 

Right lurks behind that di.staiit hill. 

Where the long ranks of firs ai'c still, 

That hill with a drilling eloud for its crest, 
And a scarf of sunshine athwart its breast. 

Sunshine! 


A TRIP TO THE LAND OF SCOTT. 
Paut I. 

[In our lost Raid over the Border into the land 
celebrated in the poems and romiuices of Sir Walter 
Scott (see Aii this Ykar Round, No, 111), we bdted 
at the venerable castle and town of Stirling.* In the 
approaching tourist season, a more than usually nume¬ 
rous swarm of travellers and sight-seers from all parts 
of thn world will be attracted to Edinburgh, to the 
Scottish Border, and the Western Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, in consequence of the centenary of Sir 
Walter’s birth, which is to be celebrated in a manner 
bcooming the respect, affection, and admiration of the 
Scottish fpr*tbo cboraclor and genius of their great 
countryman. In view of, and in preparation for the 
event, we resume the series at the point where wo left 
off, and ask our readers to accompany us in our 
rambles over the glorious scenery which Sir Walter’s 
pen has rendered uassio.] 

In travelling by rail from Stirling to 
Callander, we leave unvisited, tLongb not 


unseen, the village and castle of Donne, 
the scene of Edward Waverley’s tempo¬ 
rary imprisonment. There is a bridge over 
the Teith at Doune, built three hundred 
years ago by a worthy tailor, who was not in 
the least degree ashamed of his business, as 
the following, inscription on the parapet 
abundantly testifies : “ In God is all my 
tru,st, said Spittal. The 10th day of De¬ 
cember, in the year of God 1553, founded 
was this bridge, by Robert Spittal, Tailor 
to the Most Noble Princess Margaret, 
Qnc>en to James the h’onrth.” It would 
appear that in tho.se days ladies employed 
men to make their garments, as they did 
but recently in Paris, under the pleasant 
but extravagant reign of the fair Empress 
Eugenie. Why, it may bo asked, en 
passant, the ridicule thrown upon tailors ? 
Did it commence in the feudal ages, 
wlien every man was supposed to he a 
warrior, and tailoring was held to be 
women’s work ? In this connexion, as the 
Americans would say, it is recorded of a 
late alderman of London, who had been a 
saddler, tliat he objected strongly to the 
candidfiture of a tailor for tho office of 
sheritr. The tailor replied that ho saw no 
force in the olji'ction. The alderman had 
been himself a sheriff, and his trade was to 
make clothes for horses. Jlo, the tailor, 
made clothes for men, a clearly superior 
calling. 

h'roin Doune wo skirt along the Teith 
and arrive at tho fashionable village of 
Callander. We are now at tho very en¬ 
trance of tho Highlands, and tho great 
Hons rear their giant heads to tho north 
and west—Ben Lcdi, Ben Venue, Ben 
iitiwers, and others less celebrated ; while 
as we journey onwards, Ben Lomond and 
Ben Arthur, of greater altitude, appear in 
due succession. 

At Callander, whose mild climate recom¬ 
mends it to invalids, there is little to inte¬ 
rest the hale and hearty, unless it be a 
ramble to the top of Ben Ledi, which 
towers above it, the dominant mountain of 
the place, and a stroll to the Lynn or 
Pall of Braohla. Ben Ledi means in the 
Gaelic language the Mount of God, a name 
which is derived from its consecration, in 
the Druidic ages, to tho Celtic and Phoeni¬ 
cian divinity Bel or Baal. Beltane or Bel 
Tein, the fire of Bel, was celebrated on tho 
1st of May, and Beltane E’en still signifies 
in Scottish parlance the Eve of May Day, 
as appears from its frequent mention in 
ballad literature. 

It was the custom in the Druidic days 
at Callander, for the whole population to 
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j assemble on Ben Ledi on May morning, 
to receive from the hands of the priest 
the “ need-fire,” all other fires and lights 
thronghont the realm having becsn ex¬ 
tinguished on Beltane E’en, in order to 
be relighted from the sacred fire on the 
altar. “ Any one,” says Colonel Robert¬ 
son, in his Gaelic Topography of Scot- 
j land, “who has over been at the sum- 
1 mit of Ben Ledi, must have noticed that 
j the top, instead of being bare and rocky 
j like those of other mountains, is remark- 
j ably verdant, having been evidently cleared 

1 of stones, and smoothed by the hand 

1 of man and by the fact also, one would 
j think, that the feet of a lai'ge popula.tit)n 
li had annually ascended it during many hun¬ 
dred years, in the performance of a solemn 

1 religious ceremony. Beltane E’en is still a 

1 kind of festival among the peasantry in 
j remote districts, if any district can ho called 
j remote in our railway ora. Some account 

1 of the Beltane E’en obsorv.ances may be 

1 found in the valuable treatist; on the Darker 

1 Superstitions of Scotland, by Mr. Graham 
i Dalyoli. 

i “ Braeklynn’s thundeiing wave,” as 

1 ScoLl calls the Lynn or Fall of Bmckla, is 
the h a]) made by a mountain st ream, (rall<al 
i the Keltie, in its course fi-om tlie hill-sidt! 

1 to join the Teith, about a mile and a half 
fj’Oin.the village. It is a point of duty 
! among all visitors to Callmider to visit this 
bimutiful fall—a favourabh; view of which 
is obtained from a rustic bridge erected for 
the purpose. 

There are so many jdeasant trips to be 
nmde to every point of the compass from 
Callander, that the dilliculty is to chewse 
which shall be the first. So gi-eat, however, 
is the fascination exercised over the minds 
of most people by the genius of Scott in 
the Lady of the Lake, as well as in Rob 
Boy, that nine tourists out of ten decide 
without hesitation in favour of the Tros- 
1 sachs and Loch Katrine, famous as the 
i scenes of the adventures of the gallant 
Knight of Snowdoun, the fierce Roderick 
Dhu, and the gentle Ellen Douglas. We 
decide to do otherwise for I'casous of our 
own, resolving to make the Trossachs the 
last, instead of the first of our excursions, 
in order that we may take Loch Lomond 
in our way, ascend the Ben if the weather 
be favourable, and thence proceed to 
Glasgow, or such other point on the Clyde, 
as may be most convenient for our future 
movements. We avoid, accordingly, the 
beaten track, and wend our way to the 
less frequented regions of the Lake of 
Monteith and the claohan of Aborfoylc; the 

i . 

latter known by mme to every one who 
has read Bob Boy. A drive of three 
miles brings hs within sight of the small 
sheet of water called Loch Rusky, in winch 
is a little island where John Monteath, who 
betrayed Wallace to the BngKsh, once pos¬ 
sessed a castle, of which the ruins still remain. 
The Montoaths were a noble house, notwith¬ 
standing the evil fame of one of their race, 
and left bright marks upon the history of 
their country to atone for the one black spot 
that will ever attach to the name in tlie 
minds of the romantic youth of Caledonia. 

At the Port of Montoath, a little village 
or clachan on the shore of tho beautiful 
lake, boats may bo procured for conveyance 
to the Island of Inchmahome, or tho Island 
of Rest, one of the most interesting places 
in Scotland. Tliitlier we were rowed ac- 
ooi-dingly, and found the ruins of an Au¬ 
gustine j)riory, said by tradition to have 
been erected by Edgar, son of Malcolm 
Canmoro, in a time that is almost prehis¬ 
toric. All who visit this little frequented 
part of Scotland, lying so near to, and yet 
so out ol‘ tho beaten track of tourists, look 
with much in(.^rest upon a little piece of 
garden ground, scarce twenty yards in 
circnmference, surrounded by a box-hedge 
of about six loot high. There seems no¬ 
thing paT-ticulav about it at a first glance, 
and it is only when the xfisitor learns 
thai/ the garden was made, and the box- 
hedge j)lantod by a little cliild, of three 
years of age, jnoie tlian three hrmdrcd 
and twenty years ago,^that the tiny plot 
of earth attracts attention. After the 
battle of Pinkie, on the day still known 
as Black Satni’day, wheir the Scottish 
forces, under the Earl of Arran, regent of 
tho realm, were defeated by the English, 
under the command of the Protector So¬ 
merset, the infant Queen of Scotland was 
sfcnt to Inchmahome to be out of the reach 
of dajiger. With her were sent as play¬ 
mates and companions, four other little 
maidens, all named Mary, “tho Queen’s 
Marys,” as they were afterwards called. 
The mournful ballad of the Queen’s Maiys, 
in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
represents the four as “ Mary Beaton and 
Mary Seaton, Mary Carmichael and me 
me, the heroine of the tragical love-story, 
being Mary Hamilton. But the real Maiys 
attendant on the queen in her in&ncy 
were Mary Bmton, Mary Seaton, Mary 
Fleming, and Mary Livingston. As time 
wore on, some of the Marys either died or 
left the court; but long after she became 
a queen in power, and a woman in expe¬ 
rience, the lovely Queen of Scots imwio it 

-^- ^^ 

s 
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tt custom to have four: Marys as her ladies 
of honour, until at last it became a common 
phrase to speak or sing of a favourite 
•waiting-woman as a Maiy. Tho child’s 
garden of Inchmahome, with its tall box- 
hedge, and its little enclosure overgrown 
with rank luxuriant weeds, and with 
bushes that have reached the altitude of 
trees, is a touching spectacle to such, as 
can carry back imagination to the times 
when the innocent child, so sorely in her 
after life to be buffeted on the storms of 
passion and suffering, frolicked in her httle 
isle, with nothing to do but to loam her 
daily lessons under the tuition of w'orthy 
John Erskine, the prior of the monastery, 
to tend her flower-beds, and to make merry 
with her artless companions. After having 
had cliarge of the little queen for two years 
in tho Isle of Rest, Erskine was commis¬ 
sioned by the Scottish Estates to convey 
her to France to be educated under the 
auspices of the French king, with a view to 
her ultimate marriage with tho Dauphin. 
They embarked on board of a French ship- 
of-war, from Dumbarton Castle, attended 
by the four faithful Maiys, and her three 
natural brothers, gi-own men, and ruthless as 
the other Scottish nobles of their time, and 
who each en-vied her her legitimacy, and the 
throne which it gave her. When Mary re¬ 
turned to Scotland, a lovely young widow, 
eleven years afterwards, her four faithful 
Marys returned with her. It was on tho 19th 
of August, 1561, when the weather should 
have been bright ip Scotland, that the great 
John Knox, an unfriendly and prejudiced 
observer, mentions the day as one of evil 
appearance and omen. “ The very face 
of heaven,” he says, “ at the time of her 
arrival, did manifestly speak what comfort 
was brought into tho country -witli her; 
to wit, sorrow, dolour, darkness, and all 
impiety. In tho memory of man, that 
day of the year was never seen a more 
dolorous face of the heaven than was at 
her arrival, which two days after did so con¬ 
tinue : for, besides the surface weet (wet) 
and oori'uption of the air, tho mist was so 
** ■>d so dark, that scarce might any 
m^ 'vnotlier the length of two butts. 

days before ant ^ 

forewarning God) , 

tbe'most part were bun., ,, m, 

of poor Mary’s life ended . 

she returned to Scotland'with f 

ment almoe^^vas gloomy as thaC ' 

Knox, that:.^|jMck days were in etof “ 
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favourable, and so much that was forbidding, 
Mary never revisited the Isle of Rest, 
never maybe said to have known rest at 
all, until the final s6ene at Fotheringhay, 
when tho axe of the headsman ushered 
her to that final repose of the grave, in 
which she found the peace that cruel 
Fate had so persistently denied her while 
living. 

Wo leave Inchmahome with rewet, and 
proceed to tho clachan of Aberfo^e, a dis¬ 
tance of about four miles, through a pic¬ 
turesque country, Ben Lomond looming 
grandly in the distance, “ hill paramount 
and watch-tower of the clime.” 

It was at Aberfoyle, as all readers of 
Rob Roy will remember, that the excellent 
Bailie Nichol Jarvie met Major Galbraith, 
and had his memorable encounter with 
that hero, armed with a red-hot poker to 
defend himself from the major’s sword. 
Until very recent times, it was the custom 
at Aberfoyle to exhibit to visitors the 
identical poker which the Bailie used in the 
encounter, from which he came out with so 
much credit; but the new generation has 
grown sceptical, and no more believes in 
tho Bailie’s poker than it does in tho verit- 
ablopairof pincers with which St. Anthony 
pinched the devil’s nose, which used to bo, 
and possibly is still shown to the curious 
somewhere down in Sussex. 

From Aberfoyle, after duo refreshment 
on “the wino of tho country,” with oat¬ 
cake, and such transcendentally good but¬ 
ter as Scotland and Switzerland alone can 
supply, we continue our course to Loch 
Ard and Loch Ohon, places little visited, 
but among the wildest and grandest within 
the compass of the British Isles. In the 
solitudes of this region, under the land¬ 
ward shadow of Ben Lomond, the Regent 
Murdoch, Duke of Albany, took refuge 
from the cares of his uneasy and thank¬ 
less sovereignty, and from a castle, which 
he built for hiinself on a small island in 
Loch Ard, he was taken captive to Stir¬ 
ling, and there executed. Two miles 
behind Loch Ard, lies Loch Ohon, than 
which, with all its accessories of crag and 
mountain and wild-wooded defiles, there 
is nothing more romantically and savagely 
picturesque in Scotland. Both of those 
lochs are favourite resorts of such htmpy 
anglers as can obtain the privilege of &h- 
ing in their well-stocked waters. 

The second excursion which we resolve 
to make from Callander is to the Braes and 
the Elirk of Balquhither, or Balquhidder, in 
the heart of the countiy of the great Clan 
Gregor, or MacAlpine, a district, almost 
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every hill, dell, and mountain torrent of 
which is renowned in song and story. 

The road lies almost due north, by 
Bochastle, a spur or ridge of Ben Ledi, of 
which mention is more than once made in 
the Lady of the Lake, and through the 
small village of Kilmahog, where, over the 
door of a wayside inn, we see a rade 
attempt at heroic art, in the shape of a 
sign, representing a duel between two fe¬ 
rocious-looking combatants, one of whom, 
in the Highland garb, represents Roderick 
Dhu, and the other the Knight of Snow- 
doun. Continuing this’ road wo come to 
the celebrated Pass of Leni, one of the 
entrances to those Alpine regions, which 
a very small force of the native popula¬ 
tion could, and often did, defend suc¬ 
cessfully against vastly superior numbers. 
Emerging from this ragged defile, we come 
in sight of Loch Lubnaig, or the Crooked 
Lake, about five miles in length, sur¬ 
rounded by steep, and in some places per¬ 
pendicular banks of crag and mountain, 
which throw their deep shadows far over 
the lake, and give it the dark and gloomy 
aspect which it exhibits, except when the 
sun pours its meridian rays directly upon 
it. Half-way up tho loch on the eastern 
side stands a solitary farm-house, called 
Ardchullerie, the property, but not the 
residence, of a ripe scholar, tho well- 
known and highly-respected Laird of Kier; 
and noted as the place where another 
scholar, Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, 
secluded himself from the world, while 
engaged in writing the work which has 
made his name famous. 

Skirting Loch Lubnaig for its whole 
course, and thence traversing for three 
miles the district of Strathiro,. we diverge 
from tho high road eastwards at Kings- 
house, and enter, upon tho village and the 
Braes of Balquhither. At Kirkton, close 
to Loch Voil, where a new church has re¬ 
cently been erected, highly useful in the 
neighbourhood, but not very ornamental— 
and Scottish churches seldom are orna¬ 
mental, except in tho great cities—lie, 
buried side by side, tho famous Rob Roy 
and Helen, his wife. A heavy slab of 
grey stone, without any inscription to de¬ 
note the names of the “ poor inhabitants 
below,” lies over each grave. On tho 
tombstone of Bob is rudely sculptured a 
Highland broadsword, tho weapon that he 
coidd wield so well, and in the use of 
which, from his great strength as well as 
his length of arm (he was able to tie his 



petitors. At the head of Loch Voil, a 
smaller sheet of water than Loch Lubnaig, 
still stands the house of Inverlochlary, 
where he lived during the peaceful latter 
years of a life of more than average stormi¬ 
ness in its youth and maturity, and where 
he died at an advanced age in 1736. The 
histoiy of the Clan Gregor, and of Bob Roy, 
its last great central character, are well 
told by Sir Walter Scott in the introduc¬ 
tion to the Abbotsford Edition of the novel. 
The whole of tho circumstances connected 
with the cruel pcraecution of the clan during 
many ages would, if truly told—as they have 
never yet been—reflect high discredit, not 
only upon the great families who were the 
immediate neighbours of the Maegregors, 
but tn)on the governments both of Scotland 
and England, which legalised the rapacity 
and vindictiveness of those who sought to 
profit by the extermination of a race which 
had given many kings to Scotland before 
tho Stuarts were ever heard of. Even Scott 
himself has not done historical justice to 
Rob Roy, who was not a thief, in the 
Saxon and vulgar acceptation of the word, 
and who only, laid himself open to the 
charge of being .a robber and a freebooter, 
because, in conformity with the wild and 
all but regal notions of his tribe, and of the 
Highlanders generally, he considered him¬ 
self as much entitled to wage war against 
his enemies, as the king of Great Britain. 
Private war is murder and robbery in the 
eyes of the law, but they were not such in 
the eyes of Robert Maegregor, or in those 
of any of his clan contemporaries, who did 
not hope to profit in lands and honour by 
the impoverishment and ruin of the Mac- 
gregors. Rob Roy was a Highland gentle¬ 
man, neither much better nor much worse 
than his neighbours, and, when he died, was 
honoured with a funeral which showed the 
high estimation in which he was held, and 
at which all the gentry and loading people 
for fifty miles round attended. 

One story ot Balquhither, characteristic 
alike of the Maegregors and their enemies, 
and of a barbarous time, but too recently 
passed away, is recorded by Sir Walter 
Scott in the introduction to the Legend of 
Montrose, and forms the main incident of 
that romance. This murder cost the Mae¬ 
gregors dear, for the privy council of Scot¬ 
ian d granted a commission to the Earl of 
Huntly and others, to attack and pursue 
the ofienders with fire and sword, and ex¬ 
terminate them, like wild beasts, wherever 
they might be found; a commission which 
appears to have been executed with tho 
utmost rigour. At a subsequent time the 
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Moogregors were forbidden to wear armoar, 
or to use any weapons except a blunt knife 
to carve their food with, and their very 
name was considei’od too offensive to be¬ 
long to a good man and a loyal subject, 
and was consequently rendered illegal. A 
worthy gentleman of this ancient clan, 
still living and flourishing, maintains that 
the Maegregors, notwithstanding all the 
persecutions they have suffered, are tho 
greatest and noblest of th-; clans; that all 
others are by hundreds of years their 
juniors, and that all mankind are divided 
into three classes; first, tlie Maegregors 
proper; second, those who, by their virtue, 
bravery, and genius, are worthy to be Mae¬ 
gregors ; and, thirdly, the oi polloi, the 
swinish mnltitudc, who are too ignorant 
and brutal to rank on an equality with the 
meaneist member of the royal clan. This 
worthy gentleman’s idea hurts nobody, and 
is as amusing to his friends as it is con¬ 
solatory to himself. He does me the 
honour to say that I ought to be a Mac- 
gregor, and hints that, somehow or other, 
though Neither he nor I c,an trace tho 
genealogy, I must have had a member of 
that glorious clan among iny maternal an¬ 
cestors. 

Passing from Bob Roy’s grave, and for¬ 
getting for awhile the rights and tiic 
wrongs, tho bravery and the cruelty, the 
chivalry and tho lawlessness of the turbu¬ 
lent but much-wronged family, who were 
first of all oppressed, and then barbarously 
punished for resistance, wc retrace onr steps 
to Kingshouso, and proceed to Locbcarn 
Hoad, or as it was (bnnc'rly, and ought 
still to be called, Kinloeh hlarn. Here, 
at the commodious inn that commands 
a view of the locli in its full length 
and breadth, wo put up our steeds and 
order dinner. Tliere is no lovelier spot 
in Scotland, or one in whicli it would 
be pleasanter for a man wearied with 
mentiil woi-k to take up his al)odo for a 
couple of summer months, with nothing 
to do but to explore the glens, thread the 
mazes of tho streams, climb the mountain 
tops, row or sail upon the placid water sur¬ 
rounded by hills, like a gem in its setting, 
or, if his tastes inclined that way, to make 
war upon the pike, tho trout, and the salmo 
foxox which abound in tho rivers that run 
into tho loch. 

Our third and last excursion from Cal¬ 
lander is the one best known and most 
popular, and one never omitted by the 
tourists, who ai’C attracted to Scotland by 
theii- admiration of Scott’s genius, and who 
tbink themselves bound ip duty to tread 


the beaten track which he has celebrated. 
With these hero-worshipping tourists, not 
to see Loch Katrine and the Trossaehs is not 
to see Scotland, and so thoroughly is Scott 
master of their movements that they leave 
unvisited hundireds of scenes as beautiful 
as any which he has described, and. which 
1 x 0 in close proximity to tho well-worn 
track. To any one who has Scott’s poetry 
in remembrance it is easy to cite the various 
passages that mention tho places on this 
well-freqnentcd road. First is Coilantoglo 
Ford, at which Roderick Dhu’a safc-con- 
duct of the Knight of Snowdoun ended ; 
and next is Loch Vennachar, in the de¬ 
scription of which the poet has lavished 
all his wealth of imagery. Vennachar is 
five miles in length, and neither more nor 
less lovely than five hundred other lakes 
and lakelets that gem all the west of Scot¬ 
land, and of which tho praises liave not 
yet been .sung by any Iwrd or minstrel 
known to fame in our day. 

Most travellers desire to obtain a glimpse 
of Lani'ick Mead, the trysting-place of the 
Clan Gi-ogor, to xvhicb Maliso in the poem 
summons tho son from the funeral of his 
father, the bridegroom from his bride at 
the altai', the ])loughman from the field, tho 
smith from tho anvil, to carry out tlxe high 
behests of their chieftain. The place is 
only intei'(.'.sting for its association with the 
poem, but no reader of Scott passes it with¬ 
out tho tribute! which genius exacts from 
its admii'crs. Tho Bridge of Txxrk, whore 
Fitz-James shot ahead of all his com¬ 
panions in the chase, and “ rode alone,” 
and by so doing led to tho incidents and 
tho catastrophe of tho poem, is next passed. 
Beyond tho Bridge of Turk is Loch Achray, 
smaller than Loch Vennachar. Its northern 
shore is bold, iv)cky, and pictni’esque, and 
brings ns to what many tfavellers consider 
to ho the crowning glory and beauty of 
Scottish scenery, tho world-renowned Tros- 
saclis. The name in Gaelic signifies the 
rough and bi’oken territory which it was, 
when no road existed through it, except that 
which xvas traced by the feet of the roving 
Higlilander. In days not very remote, 
wlien Queen Victoria was in her youth, 
there was a comfortable little inn in the 
Trossaehs, with an all but unpronounceable 
Gaelic name; but since that time the great 
stream of summer travel has so largely 
increased, that a spacious baronial hostelry 
has displaced its humble predecessor, and 
taken possession of the place in the name 
of “ modern improvement.” I for one am 
not ashamed to own that I regret the dis¬ 
appearance of the little inn, widi its few 
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trAyeUers, every one of wbom vras a ’wel¬ 
come gaest. The EO'w building is doubtless 
a convepienoe, bat its appearance is not in 
keeping with the. wild accessories of the 
scene, and jars upon the harmony of sor- 
rounding objects like a discord in music. 
Hence, after due rest and refreshment. 


struction of a maifeeavbfi&«^ age, let it be 
here recorded that th«e never was a 
house, mudi less a castle upon it, and tha t 
Ellen’s home might as well have been in 
the clouds as in the litftle ide of Loch 
Katrine. 


I 


Hence, after due rest and refreshment. This queen or emjweSB dS Scotti& lakes, 
wc push on to Loch Katrine, or the lake as she might be called were there no Loch 
of the Catterans (be it said, by the way, Lomond, Locb Long, or Loch Awe to conte^ 


that this etymology is disputed). This lake the sovereignty, is about ten milesmlen^h, 
has been so often and so well described in with an average breadth of a nme and a 
prose and verse, and notably by the great half Having used up all my adjectives^ I 
wizard himself, that any now pen that can say no more about it than to adyi^ all 
would attempt to do justice to its mingled thoso who seek for fine sccneiy in con- 
lovoliness and grandeur lias a hard tosk. tinental Europe, or America, or anywhere 
Ijanguagp, at tho best, is poor and weak in else under the benignant sun, to try this 
the description of the sublimities of nature, part of Scotland ; and if they are not satis- - /i 
There are but few adjectives that can be tied, the fault will lie in themselves. 


prose and verse, and notably by the great 
wizard himself, that any now pen that 
would attempt to do justice to its mingled 
loveliness and grandeur lias a hard task. 
Ijanguage, at tho beat, is poor and weak in 
the description of the sublimities of nature. 
There are but few adjectives that can be 
employed, and they speedily become thread¬ 
bare, and the mock raptures of sentimental 
desci’iption convey but faint impressions. 
It is of little use to tell the world that such 
a scene is fine, or lovely, or grand, or solemn, 
or sublime. Tho world either does not 
understand tho epithets, or interprets them 
in a manner diffoi’ciit from that of the 
Avriter; and there is an end. It m.*.st 
suffice to say that tho scenery t>f the 
Tro.s.sachs disappoints iioik! of the pilgrims 
who conic to visit it, and tliat it is a fortu¬ 
nate thing for everybody in the neighbour¬ 
hood, who owns land or who has his living 
to get, that Sir Waltcx Scott came, saw, 
admired, and described it. 

IjocIi Katrine has ii,s utilitarian as well 
a.s its romantic aspects. It supplies the 
city of Glasgow, noai-ly foify miles distant, 
with an abundant, and, in case of need, an 
over-abundant wealth of tho fine.st water 
in tho world. Happy is GIa.sgow to bo so 
provided. Happy would Loudon bo if it 
were only half as well cai'ed for. Tho 
needs of Glasgow, amply as they are met, 
make but little, if any, difference in tho 
broad expanse of Loch Katrine. The 
mountains feed tho la.ko Avith their constant 
lills, and burns, and foaming toixcnts, and 
Glasgow takes away the superfluity, leaving 
Loch Katrmo none tlio poorer for the 
abundant largess Avhich she lias given to 
the crowded city. 

We of course visit Ellen’s Isle, the isle 
Avhero tho Lady of the Lake, in tho poem 
but not in the fiict, lived in a castle, such 
as only a novelist could have created in so 
limited a space. The sail over the lake 
is beautiful exceedingly, and tho little isle 
itself, steep of ascent, is well worth a Arisit 
on its own account, irrespective of the halo 
of romantic glamour which the poet’s 
genius has,thrown over it. But for the in¬ 
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In the mean time, Maud had reached the 
I steps of tlje door whicli opens *on the 
terrace-walk of the quadrangle; and from 
tliat elevation sho made a survey of tho 
ground. 

This fruitless pursuit of her hostess was 
beginning to groAV ridiculous; she would 
have laughed, I dare say, if sho had not 
been also very near crying. For her com¬ 
prehensive suiwey was unrewarded by a 
sight of Lady Mardykes; and hero was sho 
already in the third day of her visit, with¬ 
out having yet exchanged a word with her 
liostess, or having been introduced tp a 
single person; and Averc it not for the ab¬ 
surdly magnificent proofs of Lady Mar- 
dykes's very marked attention to her com¬ 
forts and luxuries, displayed in tho number 
of rooms assigned to her use, and the ex¬ 
quisite taste in wliich they were furnished, 
she would liave begun to suspect that 
Lady Mardykes had quite forgotten that 
sho had ever invited her to Carsbrook. 
Ocenpied, somewhat uncomfortably, with 
these thoughts, Maud wandered across the 
croquet-ground, and up and down some of 
the shady alleys which lio beyond it. But 
her search was fruitless. Lady Mardykes 
was nowhere to be found. 

So Maud, disappointed and a little of¬ 
fended, returned with a sIoAver stop to tho 
place from whence slie came, wondering* 
whether she was ever to meet Lady Mai’- 
dykes again. 

Her guests certainly did not seem*to 
trouble her a great deal, and, so far as 
Maud could soe, she was pleased to leave 
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them very much to amuse and take care of 
tbemeelves. 

Well, it was disappointing; but, after all, 
Lady Mardykes was sure to be home for 
luncheon, possibly an hour before it. In 
the mean time, other people might introduce 
themselves, as had hapipencd yesterday, 
and so her acquaintance might grow. 

Her anticipations were quickly justified, 
for as she was walking down, by this time 
pretty well resigned to her disappointment, 
toward the yew-hedge walk, a singular¬ 
looking person accosted her. 

He was almost a pigmy in stature, and 
his air was ineffably pompons; his face was 
long and pallid, with a turn-up nose, and ho 
wore an expression of conceit and scorn as 
he eyed passers-by, such as Miss Vernon 
could not have believed in except perhaps 
in the caricature of a pantomime. He 
walked slowly, rising on his toes as he did 
so, and carried a big portfolio and a small 
shagreen case under his arm, and a quadrant 
strapped across his back. To Miss Vernon 
he made a slight bow and a smile, so tran¬ 
sitory that it amounted to little more than a 
momentary grimace, the effect of which was 
rather odd than alluring. 

His long chin terminated in a lank white 
beard, unaccompanied by either whisker or 
moustache. A solemn gloom overspread his 
countenance, and an habitual look of sur¬ 
prise made his small eyes round, except 
when a smirk of contempt or of self-esteem 
lighted his face. 

It seemed to bo the rule in this house 
not to wait for introduction. The appear¬ 
ance of this dwarfish sago aroused Miss 
Vernon’s curiosity, and she was rather 
glad that she had so quickly found some 
one willing to entertain her. 

“ You have heard, madam,” said he, 
walking at her side, “of Laplace, of New¬ 
ton, you have heard of Watt, you have 
heard of Davy. I see, by your head and 
eye, that you have an intellect and an 
interest for the physical sciences, and, I 
need scarcely add, you have heard of 
Sidebotham, and the perpotunm mobile. 
He is at present a guest at this place, 
and of course he comes and goes as he 
pleases.” 

• “ Oh? Indeed!” said Miss Vernon, affect¬ 
ing a gi'cater interest in the worthies of 
science than perhaps she felt, and ashamed 
to admit that sHe had never before heard 
of Sidebotham in that brilliant muster-roll, 
“ Ijkdy Mardykes has so many distin¬ 
guished guests that one is scarcely sur¬ 
prised to meet any great name among 
them.” 


Ho simpered with gratified self-com¬ 
placency and made his bow, and in an 
instant was more solemn than ever. 

“ The individual who has the honour of 
addressing you,” he continued, “ is Side¬ 
botham, the mechanist, the mechanical 
genius of this, and all ages, as I have had 
the honour of being termed.” 

At this moment a sweet voice in¬ 
quired : 

“ Well, Mr. Sidebotham, how goes on 
the perpetual motion ?” 

And raising her eyes, Maud saw the 
Duchess of Falconbury before her, smiling. 

“ That is a question that answers itself,” 
said the professor, slowly averting his face 
with upturned nose and a sublime sneer. 
“ How goes on the perpetuum mobile ? 

! Why it goes on for ever ? Ha, ha, ha!” 

! And ho laughed, as demons do in melo- 
driimas, in three distinct “ Ha’s.” 

Her grace was not in the least rufiled, 
for her attention was engaged by a melan¬ 
choly but gentleman-like looking man who 
was approaching. 

“ Yon see that man,” whispered the 
duchess in Maud’s ear; her eyes looking 
down the shady walk, which they had now 
entered. 

“The Spanish ambassador?” inquired 
Maud, who saw that minister, in the an¬ 
tique costume which he affected, approach¬ 
ing with toes turned out, at a slow and 
grand pace, in the rear of the melancholy 
man. 

“ Amba.ssador! He’s no ambassador, my 
dear; he has lost his head a little ; he’s a 
Mr. Ap-Jenkins, who has a slate quarry in 
Carnarvonshire; but it is not about him. You 
see this man in black who w'alks towards 
us, looking down on the gravel over his 
shoulder. Did you ever see such a comically 
miserable face ? When he comes up we’ll 
talk to him; he’ll amuse you.” 

Maud thought that such pining misery 
and malignity as were expressed in that 
dark face, could not have been conveyed 
in the human countenance. 

The duchess said, as he was passing by, 
unheeding: 

“ I hope, Mr. Poinders, you find that 
boiling sensation a little better to-day ?” 

“ Sensation f” he repeated, stopping sud¬ 
denly, and raising his dreadfhl face. “ Heat 
and motion tell pretty plainly, when water, 
much less blood, is bubbling at a boil? 
No, not, better, worse. My.blood boils; 
as yesterday, so to-day, and so for ever 
and ever, amen !” 

“ I’m so sorry,” said the duchess, press¬ 
ing her hand evet so little on Maud’s arm, 
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by way of snowing hor onjoymBHu oi Wiiai 
was passing. 

The sufferer, about to resume Jhis walk, 
added: 

“ And I am subject, to-day, to violent 
shocks of electricity.” 

He ground his teeth, and muttered to 
himself, and so passed on. The ducbe.s8 
was laughing quietly, as she turned again 
to Maud, who was anything bat amused; 
she was very much shocked, on the con¬ 
trary. 

” The poor man is perfectly mad,” whis¬ 
pered the duchess 

Miss Vernon felt a hand laid softly on 
her shoulder, before she could speak; and 
looking round, saw that frightful face. 

Ho said rapidly, with his eyes close to 
hers: 

“ I am beyond the hope ot salvation !” 

And he turned and pursued his slow, 
solitary walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death. What on earth could 
induce Lady Mardykes to permit a mad¬ 
man to walk about these grounds^ A 
filmy suspicion was stealing over Maud, 
too tcirifio for utterance. 

The Spanish ambassador, in full fig, 
arrived. There was an opening j nst here in 
the yew-hedge, and a low hedge of sweot- 


I “ Mechanic J perpfitnnm mohilo ! Pro¬ 
fessor ! Philosopher!” said his excellency, 
smiling on, and quite closing his eyes for a 
short time. “A great European name. 
Sidebotham and Co., grocers, Cheapside. 
Why, no one who lives near you can fail 
to discover the perpetual motion. It exists 
in your tongue, ha, ha! your tongue—;it 
is nowhere else about yon—-and it never 
ceases.” 

The sage gasped; sprang hack two or 
three steps; and rose, as usual, to his toes, 
with his fists clenched, trembling all over, 
his teeth set, and his eyes starting from 
their sockets. 

“ You have no business talking so,” said 
the duchess, haughtily, “if wo spare yon 
all inquiry iiito the authenticity of your 
diploma, or whatever you please to call it, 

I think you might, at least, remember what 
is due to rank; you can hardly suppose 
that it can bo an agreeable pastime to the 
Duchess ot Falconbury to witness a low 
quarrel between two such persons as Mr. 
Sidebotham and* Mr. Ap-Jenkins.” 

But tho minister, nothing moved from 
his faith in his own representative dignity, 
smiled superbly, with folded arms, 


briar, running for some yards, at tho edge of black cane, tipped with its golden crown. 


the walk, made the air at this spot fragrant. 

His excellency, the Spanish minister, 
having arrived, the little party came to a 
halt, here commanding a view of the house 


held gracefully in his French-gloved hand, 
and with his chin high in air, he observed, 
in a tone of cold ridicule: 

“ Duchess of Falconbury! Ha ! ha ! 


and the croquet-ground, as well as one of ha! How charmingly that comes from 


tho long and sequestered alleys in both 
directions. 

The minister made his king-like greet¬ 
ing. They were standing on the grass, 
that with a broad belt skirts the walk; 
the cx'oquet-gronnd before them, the little 
sweet-briar hedge in the rear. 

His excellency, notwithstanding the sul¬ 
try weather, wears, as before, the skirt of 
his black mantle flung across his breast, 
over his shoulder. He is speaking loud, 
throwing his chest well out; his head is 
thrown back, his dark eyes half-closed. 
His clear brown complexion and black 
moustache, white, even teeth, and hand- 
‘some features, lend a cavalier-like grace to 
the contemptuous smile with which he 
surveys the pigmy of perpetual motion, 
and flouts him with a lofty irony. 

The dialogue grows a little more spirited, 
as the ambassador with folded arms per¬ 
sists in fais lofty vein of banter. The 
homunculus becomes more fiercely voluble 
on his perpetual motion, and treats his ex¬ 
cellency with a good deal less ceremony 


tho lips of Mrs. Fish, of Hew York!” 

And he made the lady a satirically cere¬ 
monious bow. 

The eyes of tho duchess gleamed actual 
fire; her face, her very lips grew white. 
She stood open-lipped and breathless. .It 
wds hard to say whether the great lady or 
the pigmy was most furiously agitated. 

To the latter his excellency turned again 
with a haughty wave of his white-gloved < 
hand, and observed: 

“ As for you, you illiterate dwarf and 
grocer, 1 shall order my secretary to take 
you by the cocked-nose, and jerk you over 
that wall, like one of your own bad red- 
herrings.” 

The lady uttered a sudden scream of fury, 
and the philosopher jumped in the air, and 
slapped his forehead, wi^h a roulade of 
blasphemies, yelling still more shrilly, 
“ Let me —^let me —I’ll annihilate him! I’ll 
armihUate him 1” and they -rushed nearly 
together upon his excellency the Spanish 
ambassador, who smiled in haughty scorn, 
as well he might, of such an attack. 
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■ The lionmncnlas, sfcrnng to double bis 
natural strciijytli by fury, was first to 
reach the object of assault, and grasping 
tbe Goliath in liis arms below the knees, 
•and, nothing daunted by the untowai'd 
interference of his own quadrant, which, in 
the feat, swung over his head, and hit him 
a smart blow over the nose, lifted the 
minister fairly off his feet; and this superb 
personage, in spite of a frantic effort to 
recover his equilibrium, fell backward, with 
an undignified souse, and a grunt, through 
the tangled hedge of swt!ct-briar, so that 
half his person lay on the grass, at the 
other side, and his shapely legs were 
struggling wildly for escape, at this. 

With the acumen and promptitude of 
her sex, the enraged duchess caught up 
the jet-black cane with its head of gold, 
that had flown from his hand, and with 
immense rapidity dischargod a showc'r of 
whi.stling cuts, right and left, on the silken 
calves of the ambassador, who kicked right 
and left, shrieking horrible threats and 
wild appeals to his sovereign, to heaven, 
to the laws of nations, to his servants, in 
the vain endeavour to struggle through 
the thick fence, while the professor of me¬ 
chanics, who had transferred himself to the 
oilier side, seized his hair and moustache 
in botli hands, and with hi.s heels again.st 
his shoulders, tugged a.s hard as if it had 
been to tear his last beel'steak from the 
jaws of a tiger. The amhiissador was roar¬ 
ing “ murder ” by this lime, and the slirieks 
and gabble of the executioners I'ose horribly 
over his roars of panic, while his nioutii 
was dragged upward at the corner,s by 
the moustache into a monstrous caricature 
of a smile. 

The uproar, wilder and fiercer, alarmed 
the louTigersandthe croquet players. Mallets 
wei'o dropped and Kails abandoned. Some 
whooped and threw up their hats in sfitur- 
nino ferocity. Otl>er.s broke into screeching 
)[ laughter. A frig.htfnl and conta.gious ex¬ 
citement ran swiftly through the strange 
throng. 

At this moment, however, several strong, 
grave-looking men, who acted unohstirved 

a patrol in theu pk'^'mrc-gwmnds, came 
rvmrinig' up- at the top ok- tjjcji. speed to 
quell the outbreak. 

Professor Sidohotham let mous¬ 

tache and dropped the i^Jp^'^sador’s head 
on the ground, as an Irishm^jj^ would say, 
like a hot potato; rearrange^ quadrant 
and*recovered his hat, comjealed his bleed¬ 
ing nose with one liand, an^j affected to be 
a sedate professor and 'an ornament to 


society, and highly to disapprove of the 
mysterious riot. 

Not so the duchess. She had tasted 
blood, and plied the supple cane with 
shrieks and Billingsgate, resolutely, and 
even ferociously, resisting all interference. 
She turned now upon the men who had 
caught her wrisfs and disarmed her; 
she scratched, she stamped, she kicked, 
she bit. 

Darkdale emerged from the house in the 
midst of this struggle. Ho had a strange, 
short garment in his hand with enormously 
long sleeves. The duchess seemed to re¬ 
cognise this, for at sight of it she redoubled 
her struggles, she became quite furious. By 
a kind of magie, in spite of all, without 
violence, by a sinister dexterity, Darkdale 
■with the aid of the other men got it on 
her. The arms were dravm across her 
breast, and the long sleeves crossed and 
tied behind, so that no force or skill which 
slie could extirt could in the least avail to 
extricato her. 

All lier struggle.? could effect nothing. 
Sho was quietly and completely over- 
]towered and hurried, now uttering long 
despairing serc.ams, but no longer offering 
active resistance, swiftly across the grass 
to tlip f errace, and so disappeared into the 
door through which she had lately emerged 
in so different a mood. 

“ Wh.at is that you have just put upon 
that lady f” Maud, who wms horribly agi- 
laf.ed, intpiirod of a broad-shouldered, dark¬ 
faced man in a short fustian-coat. He looked 
at her silently for a minute, and smiled 
cynically. 

“It is a thing we calls a stniit-waist¬ 
coat,’’ ho answerisd. 

“ Hnt fhat is for people who are quite 
vinrJ" .said Maud. 

“ Well, 1 take it,’’ ho replied, “you don’t 
want to see no one madder than that.” 

CHAPTER LXX. CAGED. 

It seemed to Maud Vernon that she did 
not breathe once, from the time she left the 
.scone of the too significant buffoonery she 
bad just witnessed, until sho found herself, 
she could not tell how, in her o'wn dressing-' 
ixiom. 

It seemed as if sho awoke th®r®- 

Sho saw Mercy Orcswell standing •with 
her back against the wall, pale as a ghost, 
with a dark stare, and the corners of her 
month screwed down hard as she gazed at 
her. She looked scared and guilty, and 
as if she expected sho did not know what; 
her hands she hold folded together as 
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tightly as the joints could clasp, and -was as 
motionless as the wooden door-case behind 
her, and never took her frightened, watch¬ 
ful eyes off her young mistress. 

There was something in the look and 
mien of the young lady, you may be sure, 
to account for the panic of the maid. 

Miss Vernon sat down trembling, and 
then got up, pressing her hands to her 
temples, with a terrible look of helpless¬ 
ness, and she walked round and round the 
room, with long stifled moans. After a time 
she stopped, and looked slowly about her. 

“ My God!” she gasped, “ I’m terrified! 
Did it all happen ?” 

Slio glided over to the window, and 
looked out on the gaily-dressed and busy 
crowd, and, with a cry of despairing terror, 
she covered her eyes with her hands. 

Now she is passed swiftly from one room 
to another, back and forward; and thus she 
ran toward Mercy Creswell, and standing 
fixed, like an apparition, before her, cried: 

“I sec it all; I understand it now! 
Mercy Creswell, lielp me to tliiiik. l)o 
you know what has happened ? G d ! 

they iilive inveigled me into a madhouse! 
Oh, you wretch— you have led too into a 
madhouse!” Tho sentence broke into a 
shriek at tho close. 

“Now don’t, Mi.ss Maud, don’t, now; 
there’s a daiding !” cried Mci’cy Creswell, 
as quick and shrill as the words could fly 
from her lips, and with her hands extended 
towards her. “ Yc’ll take a parrokism, ye 
will, indeed; indeed y'O Avill; ye’ll take a 
pan'oki.sm, if yo don’t he quiet; ye will, yo’ll 
have it.” 

“ You have done it; and mamma; and 
Lady Mar dykes; and cousin Max. Mer¬ 
ciful God! All mj friends! And cousin 
Maximilla! There’s no one left—I have 
none to help me ! Oh! where shall I hide ? 
Hcl]) me to think of something, Mercy 
OreswoU, my old friend; you could not for¬ 
sake me—yon would not. Poor Miss Maud. 
Oh, think of long ago, at Boydon; if ever 
you hope for God’s forgivenes.s, get mo 
out of this horrible place.” 

“ It wasn’t' me, miss, so it wasn’t; so 
’elp me, miss; ’twas your mamma. I’ve 
uo more to do with it, as God’s my ’ope, 
than the hinfant babe unborn,” protested 
Mercy Creswell, in a shrilly whine. 

“ I’ll ncA stay in this dreadful place,” 
cried Maud, “I’ll lose my life, or I’ll get out 
of it. Oh ! mamma—mamma—how could 
you—could you—could you ? I shall go 
mad. I can't stay here ! I’ll not eat or 
drink here; I’ll find a way, some way, a 


short way. Oh, mamma! you’ll be sorry, 
then.” 

Again she was walking swiftly from 
room to room. Now up and down the floor 
of one; now to and fro across the floor 
of another, shifting her hands across her 
forehead with an uncertain movement. 

I cauH he imprisoned here; I’m not a 
sLave. Where is the nearest posting- 
house ? I’ll have advice; I’ll write to Mr. 
Coke ; that can’t be prevented; I’ll escape 
from tlii.s house now.!’ 

And she ran to tho bedroom door. 

Mercy Creswell knew that it was secured, 
and mulling into tho dressing-room, she 
adroitly bolted the door of communication 
between the two apai'tments. 

Maud now found herself a prisoner im 
her room. She tried both doors with 
growing impetuosity, but they resisted her 
utmost efl'orts. 

Her own maid had locked her in, by a 
trick, and she was sceuroly imprisoned in 
lier room. This outrage fired her resent- 
incnt so as, for the moment, to displace 
lier panic. 

“ Open the ttoor,” she cried, shaking 
the look with all her strength; “Mercy 
Ci’cswell, open the door,” she repeated 
again and again ; and she hoard the creak 
of the servant’s shoo, faintly, as she stood 
holding her breath, close to the other side 
of the door. 

“ Open the door; how dare you treat me 
so ? Am I to be insulted by my own ser¬ 
vant ? Let mo out.” 

Mercy beard her run to the window, and 
t hrow it up. More cadaverous than ever 
her face looked, as, in a momentary hesi¬ 
tation, she extended her dumpy fingers, 
that trembled visibly, to the bolt, but she 
changed her mind, and withdrawing her 
hand, ran, instead, to the brass handle 
that was fixed hi tho wall, pulled it, and a 
deep-toned bell sounded all down the gal¬ 
lery. She had remembered that the win¬ 
dow as it went up, drew with it a strong 
wdre grating, which made' it safe against 
all attempts at escape, or worse. 

She stood on the gallery, and .almost in¬ 
stantly two of those firmly-loiit, hardy 
women, whom we may call housemaids* 
emerged from a room at its farther end, 
which fbi-med a sort of guaid-room for the 
detachment in charge of that wing of the 
house, and up they came at a jog-trot; 
and almost at the same instant, for the 
alarm Sounded also in tho opposite direc¬ 
tion, tho iron door across the passage 
opened, and a keeper, a powerful man, in 
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* WMOKXD IN 


CHAPTEB V. A HBBTING BY UOONLIOHT. 

Miss Pibbeepoiht’s benefit was even a 
greater sticcess than her wannest and most 
saifgaine friends had anticipated. Tht dra-- 
matiu critic of the Wexeter Plying Post 
remarked the next day that “ snch a galaxy 
of beauty and fa^on had never before been 
Mthered together in onr little temple of 
Thespis.” 

And he was almost justified in his state¬ 
ment. The clerical party was fully repre¬ 
sented. The bishop was away in il^ndon; 
but the dean was there, rosy and bland, 
following the text gf the tragedy in a large 
quarto volume, which he had brought with 
him, beating time to the delivery of Mer- 
cutio’s speech about Queen Mab as though 
he had been conducting an oratorio, and 
bei^^Kly deaf to the profane remarks with 
whi^ the representative of Colonel Hardy 
in Paul Pry thought fit to seahon the 
authcnr’s- dhuogue. Emboldened by their 
angt^ lexer’s presence and evident de- 
lig^ the other pillars of the church gra- 
duflil|^ re^ed from the extreme state of 
^sev^iy into which they had thought fit 
to settle themselves on their entrance, 
the female memb^hrs of thrir &milie8 
over Juliet’s woes, and tittered at 
Ph^hc’a. impudence, in unrestrained free- 
■dozp; Be sure that Probns, the coach-: 
'mhker and Shakespearian enthusiast, was 
in * tha' Aont^row irith bis family; looking 
as .if< hh kh«^ all about the trawdy, and 
wiuarffing his brad as one who should sav. 


y#; but 

iii it ..Iw'..many yehrs.' 


ave been steeped 
Gerald Hardinge 


was right in bis.anticipation of the presen^, 
of the military. The officers were there in 
force, from the colonel to the youngest 
subaltern, and being one and all m severe 
evening dress, gavb quite an aristocratic 
appearance to that portion of the dress-* 
circle which they filled. So Sam Cave 
said at least, and Sam Cave oug^ht to have 
known, having, twice attended the perform-’ 
ances of Madame hialibran in Iiondon, and 
being the only person within many miles^ 
who was supposed to know what Fop’a 
Alley was, or what it meant. ' 

The good townspeople, too, most "qf 
whom had heard from Miss Cave of her 
lodger’s quiet life, and of the way in which 
she supported her younger sister, made a 
point of attending in crowds, and of oheer-it 
mg the heroine of the evening to the echo. 
These cheers she really deserved, as, al¬ 
ways conscientious and painstaking, she. 
had never so thoroughly identified herself 
with any character, never so sunk her 
own individuality in the part to be assumed, 
as on this occasion. The. extra excitement 
and fatigue, indeed, had so for prostrated 
her, that at the conolnsion of the perform¬ 
ance,* Miss Cave, who had been checking 
the accounts in the fiont of the house, ran 
round to the stage-door, and seeing Gei^d' 
Hardinge in waitiog oh Miss Pierrepoih'b 
bade him take her home at onee, lea.vo 
her at the door, and not attempt to tidk to 
her that night, and the worthy soul 
to Madge, ” Ton will not see me, my daai*, 
until to-morrow morning, or hear anylhibg 
from mo about it; though I can tell you 
that owing to Sam’s having packed thesd 
together like herrings, we have got/ iaibM 
money than I can ever recollect htio. 
house; and the result will be better: I 

told yon; I will come up to your zhcm»ihe 
first thing to-morrow momlug with the 
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And sov, Mr. Harding^'tapke 
'Srtr^'idlfaBcfcly.” 'j 

. itext momittg, wlicn Mifli .Timoee^' 
!,;^M^»woke, shs fowad that that Kkid bid' 
hisd afreadj keen to her fqom, fur 
OB beC: pilkw was a small white paper 
iMMii^oontaimng the items of aocoimt 
j<^d dotrn in Miss Cave’s neat, tetongh 
jmw .treianlous handwriting, and more than 
W^i>!' * ^ht pounds in notes, gold, ead 

..;,^9li4|f<«ight pounds ! Madge counted it 
tiro at Hkvos times and was delighted, 
fW )hal was oonsiderablj more than she 
p"ksdl‘ lad' l^tnTip to mcpeet. Htjw pleased j 
'^ he.wUl h©! Perhaps be will be able to spared 
;4icr &■ Hide of it; she would like to make 
old Hiss Care a preseot, and some acknow- 
ledgtnent to two or three others, who had 
pot ihexnmlves to extra trouble and incou- 
yexusome on her account, and who could 
Intie spare the time ti^ey had given up. 

too, wanted a new gown sadly; 
Madge knew the girl was ashamed of her 
dtoes, thouj^h she never complained. But 
she had refused to go out walking very 
often lately, except in the evening du^, and 
Madge was sure that was the reason. As 
Madge was in the midst of this wonder¬ 
ment, there came a knock at the door, and 
Miss Cave entered the room. 

That’s a good girl,” said the old lady, 
looking not without admiration at the pretty 
figure oefore her, with its long brown hair 
fioattng over its shoulders; “ I thought you 
ibould not he foolish euough to got up just 
yet after all your fatigue, so I have brought, 
you a letter which has just been left by 
the postman. There it is,” she continued, 
laying it on the bed, “a letter with the 
.liOndon postmark and a smart seal; 1 only 
hops it 18 not from any London manager, 
who has heard of you and wants to offior 
yon an pngagomeht. perhaps it’s from Mr. 
Bbscawen. I sent him one of your circulars, 
bait X heard afterwards he had gone to 

Madge, “it isn’t from ai 
from Mr. Boscawen. ] 
important qommnnioation.! 
jp^ efjou,'ddBP toj 

tute W muoh taonole ahobl me, and to ght i 
' me aft this money.” She looked up and tned 
’*q smile, but the light had died out of her 
eyeSj^and her Ups trembled. 

• ** j^o ;^^nlcs-at all, my dear,” said .the 
old ladyf your own talent and 

loioee^wti. tli^bjl^w the money, and all I 
hud to do collect it, and moke it up 

for you. it you don’t want to sleep 


sWiimne, X will maks]88iftaid‘>**'W^^^ 
8wibringt.lt u|pte^ou before yvu dMMlk<,V 
so«d?ui-'’4i^'.-teas left idonidMa^ 
Ic^up lie Igtlte and reail ibfgfitu 

** What can it mean P** ebb miAltfS’bw* 
eelf. *' Philip Imows 1 would eUtaSAimibn 
money ait oaoe and safely. I Imvwdo*b^ 
before; it cannot be for that, then, ih^rhpl 
is comii^! There must be somethinl^ 
pertent tlHd> briiM him here, Bt> eobn 
again! Iti^wveivmtigue only X snpfMMCt 
but i am berr^ly low and down tbra morn¬ 
ing, and tool as if somef&ing 
to happen.” 

a All day long fhe Bame wonder tremt her. 
^What could it be ? And the, appare^ 
importance of it grew as she thQitgt^ ^ 
over. 

One thi3agwip certain, «be must meet 
him that nighk There would be a diffi¬ 
culty, but that must be overcome. Gerald 
Hardingo would want to see her of course. 
Now and then, once a week, perhaps, he 
was in the habit of coming in when he had 
seen her home from the theatre, and pw- 
taking of their frugal supper with her sis^r 
and herself, a small but pleasant meal, to 
which, on sneh occasions, he always 
sisted on contributing. 

He would want to come that night 
doubtless. There were numerous iUdU 
dents of tlie benefit to be talked over.; she 
had scarcely seen him since, and he would 
doubtless propose himself as a visitor that 
night. It ooffid not be. She must go and 
meet Philip, that was imperative; she must 
devise some stoiy which would satisfy 
Gerald, and in order to do that, Bose must 
be taken into her confidence. 

That last necessity was very unpleasant 
to Madge Pierrepoint. In the course 
career, straight as she endeavoured to Iceep 
it, she had to undergo various littto shi^ 
and privations, to pass through vur^S 
phases of life, not necessarily base or'igut^^ 
in themselves, but rendered so by Ihefr 
connWiouB and surroundings. 
were with sornputonu com 
knowledge of her youngi^. ..HjEa^ge 

Piectepoint was no)t 

had 

driven by m 

were absolulofy aepaaiil^ wi feae tatp 
fession, and of the ext^ions of the.n8Uii!w 
—not unfrequently some other member 
the company—^for salary lent to her in ad¬ 
vance. 

But Bhw knew noihipg of afl .^hsM 
things, Bbe was but a chi^ Madg^ ssi^ 


>1 . .>-'ir»"4§s(t|S‘'rtc. J;' t‘ ’ 

“ ‘ . .‘PJ; 
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4 «d it lMi'Ai!iBn«ltle4i&at she b» kmt 

iM lc»fi|^']tonnbte in ig^naoeof oil the 
tiiB wewry work-a^i^aj world. 
She to do, witih her 

moaie^ toid then there wae her |>ahitioe, in 
whck^nbetook snch interest, and in whida 
iltotoild JBbudioge to kiinily helped her. Let 
her go OD with this until the tune came when 
she must diraggle tor her^lf; bnt until that 
time came, let the meanness and the shifts 
oiF faard'^nding poworiy be kept from her. 

, Now, however, -she must be taken into 
eondden<«, «o tor »t least as to throw dust 
in the ejes of Gerald Hardinge and 
Chive,- both whom would be carious ||| 
to hiadge’is proceedings. Madge recognieiw 
this, and thought out her plan of action 
while she dressed herself, and when she 
crossed over into her littie sitting-'room, 
fdie was perfectly prepared with it. 

Bose was delighted to see Madge, and 
ran up and kissed her, and congratulated 
her on the sucoess of the benefit. Bose had 
never seen Madge look so glorioudy, or 
play so splendidly, as she had done on the 
previons night, and Miss Cave ha''’ told 
her tiaat Madge had made a lot of money, 
and that was good hearing, for they wanted 
it hadly enough, goodness knows. “ Jnst 
look at my rags,” said BoSfe in parenthesis, 
holding lip her arm and showing where 
tile poor cheap staff had undeniably frayed 
aWay; aind Madge must be awfully tired, 
Biuisn’tsbe—good thing she only played in 
the first piece that evening—and she must 
come home directly after and go to bed, and 
the next day was Sunday, when she could 
take a long rest, and they could talk over 
> all that was to be done. 

There was Madge’s chance. She replied 
aSbotionately and sweetly to all her sister’s 
oongratoiatioTis, and then she added, “1 
waa very tired, dear, but I have had a good 
long sleep, imd 1 cannot come home early 
to^mgbt as yon suggest, because 1 have to 
go cut for an hour or two on a matter of 
business.” 

Bose’s &ce fiusbed instantly. ” Going 
again P Ton were out— 
tiie nigbt of 



not find me id Hm theatoer, h« wiB obme on 
here.” 

“ Oh, then fatv btAfinen does not mwt- 
cem GmaJd Hardinge?” ' * 

** My bnsiness ooncteftf |*itt 

—and no one else.” dfaM 

bnmed as she uttered tIii! 0 '<So^ '' '■'/ 

“ Oh, I only thought—— What thfen^” 
said Bose, inoonsequentlj, bfit 'te 

acrimoniously than before. 

“Well, if Gerald comes o» ybli 

must tell him that I have j§^e Hfco Jbed 
thoroughly tired out, but 1 will attH'Mui'iii 
j the morning.” 

“ Oh, Madge ! but suppose he sees Ifiii, 
[Cave?” 

' “If Miss Cave comes home before Geaitid 
; arrives, you must tell her the same ; 
if she comes after him, you will tell liw 
that I have gone to Mra. Probus*8, who 
w&nted especially to see me, aaid that I 
shall not be late.” 

But, Madge, won’t it—" 

“ Do as I tell yon, Base, and don’t atit 
any questions ! Depend upon it that what 
I am going to do is both for your ittteicest | 
and mine.” 

And Bose, who took a very dilTerenti 
view of the affair when she found that Mr.. ^ 
Gerald Hardinge was not mixed up with 
her sister’s proceedings, promised Opm> 
pliapce, and said no moreL* * 

It was dull work that night at the theatre; 
Bomfeo and Juliet was x)layed again, ‘fin . 
consequence of its enormous attraction 
but no one who had been present oh the 
previous night would have .reoognised the 
performance. Beaction was evident every* 
where, even down to the two “supers,” and 
Mrs. Gonnop, who played the nurse. The 
house was not ono-third full, and those 
persons who were present seemed bored 
and dissatisfied. The curtain was no sooUer 
down than Madge Fieirepoint ran to her 
dressing-room, threw a large cloak ovef her 
stage-dress, dashed some water over hto 
face, twisted up her hair, put ou her bonnet,' 
and sallied forth. She saw notiiing of 
either Miss Cave or Gerald Harding^bttb 
turned rapidly., into the street, aad‘ aicatjr 
tiie road up which we have before traok^ 






in .the blue sky, and' 
landscape standing out square oud hlbtoty 
defined against her light. MeBow^' ttttd 
softened by 'her rays, Hha'- 
turnpike threw a shadow, strauire. tobrnfm' 
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ALL THE OTLlt 


{OesdneMtliir 


Md -kiosk* like over ihe road into the little 
litne^ the moonbeams penetrated through 
ixEtariacing trees, working a wavy ara* 
hMfOe pattern on the green hedgerows, 
-:<dieqTiezing the winding path with 
light and shad^ 

This time idadge was not the first to i 
arrive. As she turned into the lane, a 
figure arose from, the bank, against which 
it had been lying, and advanced to meet 
her. It was her husband. 

“ Tou’re late,” waa his genial greeting. | 
** I came away as soon as I could, Philip,” 
she replied; “&dn’t even stop to change; 
my dross—look hero.” And she opened i 
her oloak, riiowing Juliet’s white robe 
underneath. 

“By Jove,” he said glancing at her, 
“there’s purity! What is it, a Druidical 
priest’s, or a virgin of the sun F” 

She flushed angrily for a moment, bnt 
recovered herself directly, then said with 
a short laugh, “ You would rather it were 
lago’s doublet, I suppose, and that 1 could 
not merely give yon his counsel, ‘put 
money in thy purse,’ but act upon the 
advice. However, I can do that as it hap¬ 
pens without the doublet. This is for you, ’ ’ 
And she placed a small packet in his hand. 

“What is this?’’ be exclaimed, as he 
took it. “ Oh, yea, the benefit, I fdrgot all 
about it! How much is there hero ?” 

“ Forty-eight pounds, Philip,” she cried, 
laying her hand upon his shoulder, and 
looking up into his face. “ Isn’t it good ?” 

“ Might have been worse,” he said, 
quietly slipping the money into his pocket. 
“ Well, and how did it go off, and all that 
sort of thing ?” 

“ I scarcely know what yon mean by all 
that sort of thing,” said Madge; “ the house 
was very full, as jovl will know by the con¬ 
tents of your waistcoafe-pocket.” ■> 

“Yes, bnt you? Hd yon tip ’em the 
word in grand stylo ? Did you let ’em have 
it from the shoulder ?” 

“ I spoke the text of the part, so that I 
Conclude that I did tip them the word. I 
don’t understand your delicate allusion to 

the shoulder.” *■ 

‘‘ThOire, don’t he cross, Madge,” said 
Philipp Vaue, patting his arm round her; 
“ I know I am always talking slang, hut 
that’s the of the people I live with; 
IVe no douM^U acted splendidly and got 
plenW Md^USC;” ■ 

V me a note this 

mornhig, ;^^laring ho had never seen 

JuIM hdbWflp playM, and he recollects Miss 
O’SJeiM.” 


“Dear old ProhnB,”*t«id Vane. 

“What will' betake to drink? l|Wi<«krijr 
though, 1 am delighted to hear'lt. Weiu, 
and wlwt have you got to say to tee ?” ‘ 

“ I thought it was to say sbm^ipg' to 
me that yon came do-wn h«re,”'said "Madge; 
“ for my part I have not much to 'Wif. 

Oh, yes, Philip, one thing I want you to do, 
if you can, to spare me a' littto of that 
money.” 

“ Oh,” said Major Vane, “ a little of that 
money, eh ?” ' 

“ A very little will do, Philip : there tee 
two or throe things that I absolutely must 

t ve in my theatrical wardrobe, arid poOr 
>se has scarcely a gown to her back.” 

“ It seems to me a devilish hard thing 
that we should havd to provide poor Rose’s 
gowns out of our income,” said the major; 
“ however, of course she can’t be allowed 
to disgrace the family. Let me see,” be 
added, taking the packet from his pocket. 
“ What did you say the figure was ?” 

“ Forty-^ight pounds,” said Madge. 

“ Forty-eight. Five, ten, fifteen, ah, very 
neatly made up, forty-five in notes and 
three in gold. Well, Madge, I will see if 
I can spare yon the ^rce pounds, though 
I must confess that just now it is deuced 
inconvenient. * 

Madge took the three sovereigns with¬ 
out a word. The devils of passion and 
wounded pride were struggling within her, 
and she dare not trust harself to open her 
lips. 

“ And, by the way,” continued Philip 
Vane, “ it was upon the very subject of 
money that I have come down to talk to 
you. You know all this applause and all 
these compliments from old PothuSi or 
whatever his name is, are very well in their 
way, hut there is nothing substantial about 
them. The only way to appreciate a thing 
is by its money value, and the salary you 
are earning just now is an nnoomteGwy 
small one.” 

“'W'hen yon say ‘appreciate d 
you mean appreciate me by tey ateney 
value, I suppose,” said Madge, “ laild fliat 
to you is small. You i»ttt pernfit tee to 
say, however, that ywk toiew #h«t R 
when you oondesc^n#^ to H i And 

that it has not dette^Nltted sinoe.” ^ 
“Yes,” said PfiBip Vane, imptniienily^ 
“ all right! Just iMMtot off the high ro||iiiln» 
will you, and let’s 'iijS||'1»hi8 thing tfarod^ 
quietly, and in a ^liitetess-like ^ay. Oilr 
interests are the sate8, 'or ought to be.” : 

“ Yes,” said Madge; bittorfyf “ ‘ ortoight 
tobe’l” . ■ 


















24ft im j&£I« THfl! fiCHpUX)* 

OaatE«,- he would be scooted M a qoack. deito(“%Qosli’*aiid “1^ Jimiay”)» *^ ihsb 
New York is so many milee from Cnua- lm*<i xmvar ^ agia, it tdink him ' 

berry, not vice versa Mighty political Speedcing of the Ht*^e-coaoh. limch*i 
iasa^ hang on the decision of the Cwm- nearly, though you mightn’t guess it, our 
barriaus; the little nook of glaringly white subject. You would 'hardly look, for the 
houses heaves in earthquake throes at the founder of a debating club, to a stage- 
recurrence of a political crisis. There is coachman. Nevertheless, the Oraoberry 
no preacher, doctor, and la’yer like the Debating Club, christened the “ Washing- 
Cranberry preacher, doctor, fend la’yer. tonian Union,” -was the inspiration of 
Yoa’U not find a farm in Yankeeland like Hephiah .Mann, who had for three years 
Squire Pickering’s. There’s an old church driven the Cranberry coach. Hephiah had 
at Cranberry, just at the brow of the hill, missed his peculiar tide to fortune. His 
which is certainlythe oldest in‘‘oeur parts.” aunt Hetty said that he was “a nat’ral 
There’s a mill which turns out the biggest bom o-ra-tor,” and so he was. He drove by 
and evenest planks; and most of the Cran- 4ay, he “ orated” by night. Once he visited 
berry boys, going forth from this nursery aMebating society’s meeting at the Lyceum, 
of greatness, work marvels in the outly- in Doefield, the nearest town, and daily 
ing world beyond. One has been vice- destination of the jicaoji. That fired his 
president of these United States; another ambition. Should Orsmberry Centre lag 
gets fifteen thousand dollars a year as a behind Doefield ? Never. Cranberry should 
pr(»cher in ” York.” debate as well as its neighbours. So, sit- 

To the outer barbarian Cranberry Centre ting at eventide in the tavern porch, where 
is a bright, bustling, exquisitely situated, were also Squire Pickering (in his shirt- 
inviting, sunshiny New England village. s]eeve.s), the Reverend Elkanah Pike (read- 
There are several minor satellite Cranberrys ing the news). Doctor Jerryly (wiping 
round about, such as East, West, and South his spectacles), gknd Hobbs, the landlord 
Cranberry, and Cranbeny Comer ; hut (smoking a long clay), he broached his 
this you will perceive at once, even if you new-liatched plan. He represented to the 
failed to espy the sign-board at the cross- assembled dignitaries that Doefield had 
roads, is indisputably the centre. Here no superiority in talent, and no mor^ 
is the town-hall, a great architectural right, in fact, to have such a club, than 
triumph, opened with high ceremony seven Cranberry. It need not be a dry dotting 
years ago, a wooden imitation (on a modest club; we might improve upon the model 
scale) of tlio Parthenon. Hero aro the by introducing apt dialogue, singing, oc- 
three ohurches. Baptist, Congregationalist, casional addresses, and so on. It would 
Methodist, whereof two have needle spires, be an excellent plan to gather the village 
pointing skyward, and tho other a squat folks together on winter evenings; would 
square tower. Here, round the open com- improve tho mind, as well as afford inno- 
mon, is the shop wWo the village Jack- cent and popular recreation. The seed 
of-all-trades dispenses with impartial baud fell on genial soil. The reverend pastor 
candles, calicoes, and pickaxeff; tho doctor’s stiid it was a capital idea. Doctor Jerryly 
and the lawyer’s office; the,village bank; would go for it, provided they’d make a 
the village tavern; the academy; and rule not to talk politico. Squire PiokOT- 
Sqnire Pickering’s old ancestral wooden ing, as “ selectman,” readily pmmiBed the 
mansion. Just a few steps below the com- use of the town-hall. Hobbs, the land- 
mon there is factory music the livelong lord, wondered if tliey couldn’t add a little 
day. Tho natives show you proudly the dancin’, “ after the speakin’ was threw ’ 
little mill, driven by water-power, where It needed no liaranguing froth tiieora- 
certain fancy children’s toys are turned out, , torical Hephiah to persuade the young inen 
including base-ball bats and croquet sets. to enter into his idea heart and soul; and 
. There is everywhere cheery healthiness as for the young women they took to it at. 
and vigour. The air is dry, tho village once, headed by Addle Dunster, •who waa 
street high, open, and clean, the people a new-fangled village -heroine, a “sweet 
brown, muscular, and active. Stage-coaches girl. graduate with golden hair,” who had 
still come and go; there is an old lady in been to that university out West whuffii 
Cranberry (iii truth, one of its wonders) receives maidens, and had returned thenM 
who never yet rode by rail, or saw an en- Demoiselle of Arts. 

gine; and tSilae Crow, octogenarian, who Start a new “notion” in a Yankee'^lage, 
went liA to Boston once, “ twenty-five and everybody » soon agog witb it. There 
year ago;^««iri” declares, by every rustic is not, as in older countrkMi, a ohuging ha 
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old wafv «id pareoadeols. m> 

deed, fi^osfe too moob wondup^d in 
Aaxeiio^ Jb» its sake. Tlte people, 
leiwtlKer in town or ‘oonmlarj; azn ever ex< 
periiiKtttnig, ti^mg new things. This start¬ 
ing of a deb^ing society was qnite an event 
in Crsnbrary Osntie. The old ladies gos¬ 
siped about it over their twilight tea. * The 
fanners joked about it as they went afield. 
The little boys looked on the big boys 
with envy, for the hig boys were going to 
inunortalise themselves as orators before 
the whole village. The Beverend Elkanah 
Pike rejoiced in the plan, as one ixigeni- 
onsly mingling profit with the pleasnres of 
his sock. 

So one Sunday evening, when the matter 
was ripe, the good paster, at a meeting in 
the vestry, announced that there would be 
a gathering of albsuch as wished to become 
members of the club, at his house, on the 
following evening. What a merry meeting 
it was ! The elders, declining to take any 
other part than that of approving patrons,* 
the proceedings were conducted by the 
younger men. Hephiah Mann wp'’, of 
course, the hero of the moment. The 
other young men, who were to bo tho 
moving spirits of tho clnb, were mostly 
broad, brawny fellows, with knotty hfuids, 
and honest, open faces, full of lusty health, 
and, although you might have picked flaws 
in their grammar, no dullards either in in¬ 
telligence or skill in speaking. Every one 
had been trained in the free village school, 
and could quote you Milton and Jeflerson 
as glibly aa can, on occasion, the senators 
in congress. In politics it would have 
been hard to disconcert them; and with 
religions topics they were scarcely less con¬ 
versant. 

After some urging, Hephiah, who had 
privately conveyed a hint to almost every 
one in ihe room that he had a set of regula¬ 
tions written out, in his pocket, was in¬ 
duced to take a position at the parson’s 
oantre table, and lead them out. He had 
been totheDoefleld Lyceum secretary, and 
got the model; and had for many nights 
em^c^ed his brain and pen, working up 
the unportant document now to be read. 

This society shall* be called the “ Waish- 
iugtenisn Unionfirst, out of respect to 
the &ther of his country, whom we must 
always honour; secondly, beoanse “ in 
nnioa there is stoength.” 

Anybody -oan belong who wants to, who 
is. bnwBty years old, and who’ll pay the 
Jem. Svurybody who belongs mnst apeak 


when uafled'dw b|^■ And idso 

read essays. A psotaliy of » quarter of a 
dollar wiU have to he paid anybody who 
refuses to perform tihis duty. 

The officers shall consist of a preaidant, 
vice-president, secretary, and toeaaurer, and 
a committee to get up subjects tod arrange 
the debates, all to be elected eveiy yem-. 
The fees shall be one dollar a year, to pay 
for lights, fuel, and Pompey for swee^g 
out. 

The meetings shall be held every Pxdday 
night. Punctual attendance is earnestly 
requested. 

Hobody can wear their hats at the meet¬ 
ings, nor scrape the floor with their feet. 
Peanuts are prohibited, also tobacco chew¬ 
ing. Disorderly folks will be expelled. 
Ladies can be members of the tlnion, 
and may be called upon, if bo, to read 
essays. What their punishment shatt be 
for not reading when qalled upon, the 
president for the time being must decide. 

Members may be elected by a majority 
of the votes cash A quorum shall consist 
of six members. 

The motto is, “ The Union. It must.and 
shall bo preserved.” 

Thus duly established, the Washingtonian 
Union prospered. All the great questions 
of the day, whether metaphysical or agri¬ 
cultural, literary or poIiti(^, speculative or 
practical, were duly discussed. 

On one occasion I happened to be so¬ 
journing at Cranberry Centre; and, a.s 
luck would have it, my first evening there 
was the night of a great debate at the 
Union. Mine host was very particular to 
inform me of the fact, and of the exact 
time when tho debate was to begin. It 
was a blustering cold winter’s night. Tho 
wind blew in whirlpool gales across the 
hflis, and the snow, as it thickly descended, 
gathered in great clouds near the earth, 
and then, as if changing its miud, and in¬ 
tent on getting up into the, sky again, 
whirled ofi' and up in headlong gusto The 
forests were a very Bedlam of maniac 
Boreases, shrieking and tearing among the 
branches. Yet the village street waa for. 
from dismal. Tho rows of white dwdflii^s 
shed out bright rays firom their windows 
upon the paths; and forth from the porches 
came laughing, hastening groujps, making 
mei^ wito the atorm, and canng iMMthing • 
for its fliry. The maje^c Partbento posto 
of the , town-hall loomed grandly if dimly 
(perhaps the more grandly beetose dtoaly) 
through the quivering and ever-changing 
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After iigi^^er eoiig, the bnstling little presi¬ 
dent that the debate was next in 

order, iuid that the subject for the evening 
was, "Man—has he physically, .mentally, 
and morally improved -within the. past 
oentnry, as illustrated by the people of 
Cranberry Centre, and in the growth of our 
town ?” 

The first speaker was the distinguished 
founder of the club, Hephiah Mann, ooach- 
driver. You should have seen the painful 
primness with which he had got himself 
up for the occasion. At least half a bottle 
of Doctor Harrison’s hyperion hair-oil 
must have been represented by the pasted 
condition of his thick red locks, which 
were parted behind, and fairly plastered to 
the sides of his face. He wore his “ Sun- 
day-go-to-meetin’ ” suit of black alpaca 
coat and waistcoat and grey homespun 
trousers; his cravat was yellow with black 
spots, and reached across over the lapels of 
his coat, and he wore an imitation rosebud 
in his button-hole. He got up with great 
composure, and went into his subject -.vith 
Yuiikeo directness and -vigour. . 

He didn’t believe man had degenerated 
in either respect, but bad improved. He 
didn’t Irndw so much, though, about the 
physical improvement. "The folks who 
lived ahundred years ago,” said he, " didn’t 
eat so much pastry as •they do now-a-days. 
Pastry ain’t good. It disturbs your diges¬ 
tion. Then there’s pork. Who’ll tell me 
that pork ain’t bad? It’ll do in winter, 
when we want more fat stuff; but in sum¬ 
mer, pork is pison—deny it who can! 
Wheat ought to bo ground and eat, bran and 
all, oughtn’t it, now ?” For which reasons 
Hephiah, on the whole, decided that man, 
as‘represented by the Cranberrians, had 
physically degenerated, but not morally 
or mentally. 

He sat down amid great applause, after 
a -thrilling peroration about "our fore¬ 
fathers, who fit in the revolution of liberty,” 
and was succeeded by Zenas Slader, a i»il, 
thoughtful-looking youth, with bushy hair 
and hatchet face, whose clothes hung some¬ 
what too loosely about him, and whose 




__ ___ ''■iai'%S’''SBade hn. 

iEhe front. There arrived, he as¬ 
sumed a somewhat belligerent attitude, 
and,- fu ^e travail of his thought, frowned 
upon his auditors. Zeuas had been teach¬ 
ing aehbitd for a year or two, and was the 
latwjhei^Tg clerk and destined partner, and 
a needless to add, great self-oonfi- 

denoe. 



"Whet ie’t,’* he biawit out suddenly, 
"'s made us grow* so, if improved ? 

Look at the factory down^ <he road—-was 
that there a centnry ago ?. No 1 _ Look- at 
them churches—when -was they built, I sh’d 
like t’ know P Well, I do know, and so do 
you—three on ’em put np within three 
years. Why, what was this villagfe a hun¬ 
dred years ago ? I’ve heard' fell that there 
was only a hundred folks here in re-volu¬ 
tion times. Go out into the road and look 
at the boys. Do they act as bad’s they 
used to P The old folks tell us how the 
boys and gals used to ‘ cut up’ when they 
were young. They don’t ‘ cut np’ so now, 
do they ? Wall, then. Of course we’ain’t 
perfect—of course we ain’t. But I was 
readin’ the othe^ day how Miles Standish, 
the old Puritan soldier, used to swear like 
a good nn, and yet was a holy man; and 
Gen’ral Ethan Allen, be used to swear'; 
and they do say Gen’ral Washington swore 
now and then. Do any of our first men 
swear iieow ? Does Squire Pickering 
swear? DocsI/a’yerSweetin’swear? Does 
Parson Pike swear ? No, they don’t. Wall, 
then. I agree with friend Hephiah—pork , 
ain’t good, and pastry certainly ain’t good. 
But wo ain’t so bad off, even if they ain’t, 
be we now ?” With which crushing argu- 
mentum ad hominem, Zenas sat down iu 
triumph. 

Several of the other village hopefuls 
pursued the debate with great -vigour, 
much after the style of the two I have 
sketched, often eliciting laughter and ap¬ 
plause by their homely humour and -their 
patriotic rhapsodies. When the speaking 
was finished, the president put the sulgect 
to the audience to vote upon it; whereat 
the optimist villagers almost unanimously 
decided that man, as exemplifi^*! i^ Cran¬ 
berry Centre, had certainly progressed iu 
the triple advantages of physical, moral, 
and mental well-being. 

Bat even yet the entertainment of tbo 
evening was nqt concluded. The debate 
over, of a sudden the maidens came bustling 
through the audience, bearing baskets, axia 


bl^enits, tartlets aiid apples; -wmtc' 
youths brought cider and ginger-beer, hcHiaa- 
made, which they dispensed in tin capi| 
brought for the occasion. Then, in a inD* 
ment, the rows of benches were -wbiti^ 
round* and packed closely a^imt the 
leaving a ^ge clear spaee in the mtd^e 
of the halt Before auv one knew, «^re 
Hephiah had disappeared to, he suddenly 
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AM BABA nr GlBMAIsrT. 


. ** Deisidedly,*’ said Adolphns, “ there is 

a sexi%tii6ixal eolonring in the German tale 
whibh ia hot to be found Ht the other.” 

“ No one appeared,” proceeded Rupert, 
” consequently the '^toodcuttor knelt do-wn 
• and prayed. Strengthened by the derout 
exercise, he gave a desperate knock at the 
door, at the same time saying, in a trembling 
whisper, ‘Open, little door.’ It opened at 
once, and. a narrow, dimly-lit passage was 
revealed, which led to a spacious vault. 

* Shut, little dopr,’ was his involuntary ex¬ 
clamation.” 

” Involuntary as it was,” remarked Adol¬ 
phus, ‘‘it doubtless answered its purpose.” 

“Advancing into the vault,” continued 
Rupert, “the woodcutter discovered open 
res.sols filled with old coins and heavy 
. ingots of gold. Sacred vessels used for 
divine service, and costly images of saints, 
wore likewise in great abundance. The 
woodcutter crossed himself, pnd wished 
that he was a hundred miles off, but at 
the same time ho recollected that he had a 
I wife and eight children, and he di_i not 
lik»- to go homo empty-handed.” 

“ I object to those eight children,” cried 
Adolphus. “ Tho number ought to be seven, 
according to all the laws of precedent.” 

“ Then, as the children have nothing to 
I do with the story, to seven they shall bo. | 
I reduced to suit your views,” said Rupert. | 
“ Well, tho woodman hastily took several 
handfuls of coin, and poured them into aj 
sack, which he took down from a nail in 
the wall.” 

“ It was very handsome on the part of the 
robbers to put it there,” observed Adolphus. 

“ Nay, if th*t astonishes you,’’said Rupert, 

“ what will you say when I tell you that, 
when the woodcutter had reached tho door 
with his treasure, a human voice from tho 
back of the cave cried, ‘ Como again.’ ” 

“Now what was the motive of tho in- 
vit»tion P” inquired Adolphus. “ There 
was no immediate mischief intended, or the 
voice would have ordered him to stop 
where he was, and he would probably have 
come to grief. Neither wm any particular 
good inteufflBd, or he wonl& have peen told 
where he could find another sack.” 

*‘To« are too deep for me,” retorted 
Bifpert. “ I can only say that the woodman 
ntaw no answer, but left the cave as quickly 
as poiMible by the method already tested, 
and hurried to the nearest church, where 
he offered a tenth of his treasure for the 
benefit of the establishment, and aaaoihse 
tentth fbr the benefit of the poor. A few 
morO; OomS' be expended in purchasing 


clothes for bis The bulk of h^ 

treasure he xesolved to oonoeal in his 
cellar, but being anxious to* have some 
faint nofloh of the extent of his wealth, 
and not being able to count, he asked 
his neighbour, a hard-fisted oMoom-dealer, 
to lend him a peck m^flure, of course 
not telling him for what it was re^nired.” 

“ There is an old friend, hAM Baha’s 
brother,” mmunured Adolphns. 

“The old gentleman,” proceeded Ru¬ 
pert, “ enjoyed a reputation for chewing 
the poor, which ho fully merited. He 
kept measures with chinks in them so' 
large that, whenever they were used, 
some grains of corn were sure to fall 
for the benefit of tho dealer. In one of 
these a coin stuck fast, wliich scaped the 
notice of the woodcutter, but was at once 
detected by. tbe shrewd corn-dealer when 
the measure was returned. Waylaying 
the woodcutter in the forest, he extorted 
from him, by threats, the whole story of 
the hidden treasure. He then changed 
his t^ne, and, promised that if the wood¬ 
cutter could lead him to the *newly-dig- 
covorad source of wealth on the following 
Sunday, they should equally share tho 
! profits of the expedition. The wood¬ 
cutter, who did not like the arrangement 
at all, expatiated largely on the perils of 
the vault; but the corn-dealer, for from 
being moved, scarcely listened to hie 
neighbour’s description of pccumulated 
horrors.” 

“ Well now, really,” interposed Adol¬ 
phus, “if the woodenttor adhered strictly 
to the truth, I don’t sec there was much to 
be frightened at. He had seen a monk, 
who unwittingly showed him the way, and 
never troubled him farther; he had come to 
an obliging little door, which did whatever 
it was told; and whon he had loaded himself 
with coin, an extremely polite voice had 
requested the honour of a second visit. I 
am afraid that his mendacity on this OOCiW 
sion was veiy great.” 

“ I fear so too,” responded Rupert. 

“ Be that as it might, Sunday came round, 
and at sunrise, not at nightfall, did the 
neighbours proceed to the ruins of the 
Dummbnrgj the corn-dealer having across 
his shoulder a huge sack, which oontiuaied 
twenty others of snudler dimensions, IMtd 
carrying with him a spade and a piolirnxe. 
He was to enter the vault alone, and the 
woodentter, remaining outside, was to re¬ 
ceive the sacks as they were idled, and to 
hide them in tho bushes till the entire opara- 
tion was completed. In'aocordaiiee„'With 
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tfiiB plan, the corn-dealer gave the prescribed 
ordera to the little, door, which opened and 
closed at his bidding, and was so highly 
stimulated by the aspect of . the vftst trea¬ 
sures aronnd him that he at once dragged 
ont his twenty sacks, laid them on the 
ground, and began to fill them without 
delay. Presently, however, a huge black 
dog, with fiery eyes, slowly emerged from 
the depths of the cavern, and laid himself 
successively on every one of the filled sacks. 

‘ Hence, miser!’ growled the dog; and the 
miser made the best of his way to quit the 
cavern, but so completely was he befogged 
by terror that instead of saying, ‘Open, 
little door,’ he kept on bawling, ‘Shut, 
little door,* at the top of his voice; and 
the door, already closed, remained in that 
condition.” 

‘‘ A new proof,” almost shrieked Adol¬ 
phus, “that the German version of the 
story is older than the Arabian. The con¬ 
duct of the miser is almost beyond the 
limits of human nature. What amount of 
terror could make a man, whoso house was 
on fire, throw up his window and shout 
‘Water,’ or how could a woman, whoso 
husband was boating her to death, cry out 
‘All right,’ instead of ‘Murder?’ Could 
any idiocy, permanent or temporary, make 
a person ask for a door to bo shut when he 
. wished for it to be open ? Turn to the 
Arabian story, and, as far as human agency 
is concerned^ you will find that the laws of 
probability are respected. The mention 
of th© gram ‘ sesame’ has no apparent con- 
ncccion with the opening or closing of 
doors. Cassim Baba had merely learned the 
word for the occasion, and terror might 
easily make him forget it, and substitute 
th© name of some other and more familiar 
grain. In my opinion the author of tho 
Arabian story has seen and coirected the 
absurdity to which I refer.” 

“ I appreciate your reasoning perfectly,” 
said Bupert, after a pause. “We will, if 

{ mu please, in our . further comparison of 
egends, lay it down as a canon, that when 
two stories are precisely identical in sub¬ 
stance, the one that is least absurd shall be 
deemed the more recent. Of course you 
will be prepared to hear son^e wiseacre 
object that tho Arabian Nights must be 
mere ancient than tales about the corn- 
dealer and peasant of HaJberstadt.” 

“ Such objections are naught, as you will 
admit,” rejoined Adolphus. “Tho story 
is only obnuected by accident with the 
Bummbmt^, unless, indeed, it was told on 
tho spot by old German contemporaries of 


Tacitns, the monk having taken th© ptee© of 
some pagan priest. WMttington’s Cat, as 
you are aware, app(»rB in one of Grimm’s 
popular tales, and it would be indeed 
presumption to suppose that it was first 
fathered within the sound of Bow bells. 
But, J beg your pardon, the story stands 
still.” 

“For a long time,” resumed Bupert, 
“the woodcutter, with beating heart, re¬ 
mained outside. As he approached the 
door he heard something like a groan, 
and something like a howl, and then all 
was silent. After telling his beads with 
quiet devotion, he knocked softly, and, as 
before, the door opened when duly, com¬ 
manded, but this time it revealed the bleed¬ 
ing corpse of the miser, stretched upon the 
sacks, while the casks filled with treasure 
sank deeper and deeper into the bowels of 
the earth.” 

“I see now, clearly enough,” observed 
Adolphus, “‘that the incidents are sup¬ 
posed to occur after the extermination of 
the robbers. There is no horde ready to 
punish the woodcutter, but the treasures, 
are in tho custody of supernatural beings, 
who are there for a moral purpose, assist¬ 
ing honest poverty, and castigating avarice. 
The monk may be one of these, or he may 
be a favoured person like the woodcutter j 
for it is very obvious that the appropiiatioh 
of the treasure to the service of the church 
is looked upon as meritorious.” 

“ The robbers having been extermi¬ 
nated,” remarked Rupert, “ as you say, 
before the commencement of the story, all 
that relates to the disguise of the chief as. 
a merchant, and the conce^ment of his 
band in jars, all, in short, of which we 
were reminded by the Three-eyed Man of 
Cyprus, naturally falls away from the Ger¬ 
man story-” 

“ No—^no—why will you not be accurate, 
dear Rupert ?” cried Adolphus. “ It did not 
fall awayfrom the German—in my opiniem. 
the oldest story—• because it nevm* was 
there. The incident of the pretended mer¬ 
chant equally well fits the Arabian imd 
the Cyprian tales, which hav#iotti0rwise 
nothing in common. On the ■ other hand, 
the German and the Arabian tal«i have 
everything essential in common till w© 
come to this particular incident. We hav©^ 
therefore, in de&ult of farther uifi>nnatip% 
a right to assume that the disguised meiv 
chant has been tacked to Ali.Baba by a. 
comparatively late hand, having had 
naUy no nemnexion with him whatem,; 
Probably, too, he was sulgeoted to the aame 
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liberty in €he case of the Three-eyed Man, 
who to cnrioQsly blends Blnebe^d and 
Poljrphemhs.” 


AT A WINDOW. 

Am oiiel window lopki 
Orer elnw aliva with rooka, 

While *f*r, 

Past glades where browse the deer. 
There shines a silyer mere, 
lake a' star. 

And, while the sunlight flits, 

In that wide window sits 
One I know. 

1 see an easel stand. 

But idle is that hand. 

White as snow. 

A dream is in those eyes, 

That gaae on windy skies. 

Cobalt blue: 

A sad delicious dream. 

With lore its only theme, 

Lost, though true. 

Fain would the maiden trace 
An unforgotten face: 

Ah, no, no! 

Nought can its life recal; 

Xiet the vain pencil fall; 

Love means woe. 


A TRIP TO THE LAND OP SCOTT. 

Part II. 

From the head of Loch Katrine is a ride 
of five miles to Inversnaid upon Loch Lo¬ 
mond. Until recently, those who wished to 
make this little excnrsion had to tramp it 
over moor and mountain, or hire ponies; but 
now there is a fair carriage-road, which 
adds to the comfort of the trip, though 
robbing it to some extent of its pristine 
wildness. We are still in the district of 
the Macgregors, and at the very head¬ 
quarters of Rob Roy. At the foot of Loch 
ArMet, a small lake, which would attract 
admiratiCn anywhere but in Scotland, 
where lakes are as plentiful as rainbows, 
stands Oorrie Arklet, the place where the 
bold Rob found his shrewish bride, the fair 
Helen of Sir Walter’s story. Here Loch 
ArUet' pours out its surpltis waters, form¬ 
ing a E^le river, which afterwards effecting 
a junction'with the Snaid, discharges itseff 
into Lo6h Lordond at Inversnaid in a series 
of OBSoades, which few travellers omit to 
visit. It was here that Wordsworth’s ad- 
ngdration was extorted by the uncommon 
beauty bf a barefooted Highland lassie, 
fbutobai years age, upon whose youthful 
oharhiB he bvished all the wealto of his 
fhnoy hi one of toe most pleasing of his 
xninor poenas. Tins vision burst upon his 
sight in 18(^ to lassie, if toe stiU 

Eve, has turned fourscore. Yet such is 


the magic song that she remains a child 
in the poet’s verse 'wito all her surround¬ 
ings as he described them, apd will so re¬ 
main, a little cabinet picture, as longp as 
EngEto literature endures, with 

Tho lake, tbe buy, the waterfliU, 

And she, the apuit of tiiom *11. 

At Inversnaid are the ruins of a, fort, 
erected and garrisoned by the British go¬ 
vernment in 1713, with the avowed pur¬ 
pose of overawing and holding in ohtok 
the turbulent Clan Gregor; and where, 
when he was a suhAltern, the afterwards celor 
brated General Wolfe was for a short time 
stationed. The Dukes of Montrose, the 
hereditaiy foemen of tho Macgregors, re¬ 
ceived an allowance from the Crown as go¬ 
vernors of the Fort of Inversnaid, nearly 
to the close of tho last century. From In¬ 
versnaid, access by steamer is easy to 
every part of Loch Lomond. The traveller 
can cross to Tarbet on the opposite shore, 
and after a walk of two miles or less, 
through shady avenues of liixnriant trees, 
arrive at Arroquhar, at the end of Loch 
‘ Long, or he can proceed down to Row- 
ardennan, by land or water, on the same 
side of tho loch as Inversnaid, if he desires 
to climb to the noble peak of Ben Lomond. 
Or without landing ho can steam down the 
whole length of tho loch to Balloch, where 
the lake overflows into the placid stream 
of the Levon. Young travellers, who mostly 
have a faacy for climbing to mountain tops, 
generally make Rowardeunan,. whence the 
ascent is usually made, their first halting- 
place. And they cannot do better. I , 
have been more than once at the top of 
Ben Nevis, of Ben MacDhui, of Goatfell, 
in Arran, and of a score of other great i 
Bens in the Highlands, and can testify | 
froii\ experience that none so weE repays | 
the time expended and the toil incurrto as ' I 
Ben Lomond. The view from the top on | 
a clear day is superb. Half of the length, I 
and tho whole breadth of Scotland, He 
outstretched like a map beneath the feet. 
To the eastward may be seen the tail 
chimney of tho St. Rollox Works, at Gla»- 
gow, without other trace of that great 
city; still further east, Artour’s Seat, oveas 
looking Edinburgh, and further still tob 
Bass Rock in toe middle of the Firth pf 
Forth. Westward rise toe glorious pettos 
of Arran and the inper. Hebrides, and further ' 
down the Firth of Clyde, Ailsa Ort^, for 
larger and grander th^ the Bass, ^uto- 
wards lies Loch Lomond, gUtteriug Eke 
a sheet of gold, and studded uHfth i^ands, 
and far beyond, the green sloptug l^ls bl 
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Benfrew, Ayr, and Lanark. North'wardp 
tk© Grampians rear their magnificent heads 
and close the view with that massive ram¬ 
part, beyond which, as Scotsmen boast, 
Cffisar and his legions were never able 
to penetrate. The northern side of the 
mountain, as seen from the summit by 
the traveller who has nerve enough to 
stand and look down, is precipitous; a 
shorn' wail of fully fifteen Imndixjd, or per¬ 
haps two thousand, feet. People of weak 
heads should lie flat down, if they would 
behold with perfect safely the awful crag, 
than which there is nothing in Great Britain 
more snblime, and which the Swiss Alps 
themselves cannot surpass. Bnt it is not 
only in tiie clear sunshine that Ben Lo¬ 
mond. is grandly beautiful. It was once 
my fortune to be on the top, with five or 
six companions, when the mountain became 
wholly enveloped in cloud, and when 

Afiat, thick mist pnured on. 

And 80 enwrapt ua where wo bhI. or stood. 

That each to each loomed spectral and remote, 

A thing of shadows in o ahadowy lend ; 

The mountain-top and twenty yards around 
The only viaible earth; ourselvoe alone 
The earth’s inhabitants. 

Under such circumstanoes to move from 
one’s place is perilous fool-hardihood. 
North, south, txist, and west are all 
undistingnishablo in the thick vapour; 
and even a few steps, if in the wrong 
direction, may pitch the rash adveiitnror j 
head foremort into death and, otornity. 
On tliis occasion we were all experienced 
climbers, and knew the risks wo ran; so 
wo sat still and told talcs and sang songs ; 
some of us smoked, and ono was so far oil', 
a dozen feet or so, tliat we could only 
maJee out whore ho was by the glowworm 
light of luB cigar, showing fiiintly as if it | 
were a mile dijstant. Wo had cref^ture 
'oomfertB along with us, which enabled us 
to pass the time without being benumbed 
by the icy mist that gathered on our 
dothes like hoar-frost; and we found 
amusement, such as it was, by pelting an 
empty whisky-bottle which one of our 
company had stuck upon the top of the 
caim (and on the top of every Highland 
Ben a caim is sure to be found, to vei'ify 
the fact that the spot in question is in¬ 
dubitably the highest), with such loose 
stones and pebbles as bestrewed 4.he grey 
head of the mountain. . It is only those 
who «r^ ’Very hard put to it for amuse¬ 
ment, 'Sn l^g and weary hours, who can 
picture to themselves the enjoyment our 
party derived from this apparently trivial 
occupation. But let those laugh who win. 
We laughed and we won the relaxation we 


sought. And when, aftm* three hdurs, the 
mists began to roll away, and 

the cloud diaperaed, 

And in full glory, at one burst, 
jflevealed » world—hill, Talley, town. 
Glittering in sunlight miles adown— 

Bivera and lakes and higUonda brown, . 

WO felt more than repaid, by the sudden 
grandeur of the spectacle, for all the Httle 
sufferings we had undergone and the dan¬ 
gers wo had incurred. It was as if we had 
been privileged to behold an act of crea¬ 
tion, and had been witnesses of the trans¬ 
formation of chaos into order, into life, 
and into beauty. 

The ascent and descent of Ben Lomond, 
allowing ample time for lunch or refresh¬ 
ment on the way, or at the top, may be 
easily made in six hours. Those foud of 
geological studies will do well to note, as 
they ascend, the unmistakable marks of 
glacial action upon tlie granite rock over 
wliich the track lies; and will be carried 
back in-imagination to the far distant time 
when the now comparatively low ranges of 
the Highland Bens were snow-capped Alps, 
as high above the sea level as Mont Blanc 
«ir the Wotterhom; and when, perhaps, 
Scotland formed, with Ireland and England, 
part of a continent tha,t stretched westward 
a thousand miles from Cape Clear and the 
outer Hebrides. Evidently what is now 
the pole was not always Ihe pole, nor the 
equator the equator, and earth and sea are 
ever changing their places in the mighty 
' procession of the ages. 

The sail down Loch Lomond from In- 
versnaid, or from the northernmost extre¬ 
mity at Inverarnan, at the entrance of Crlen 
Falloch, to Balloch at the south,lit distance 
of about five-and-tweiity miles, is, in fine 
clear weal her, a scene of varying beauty, 
such as few travellers are over likely to 
i forget. From Inverarnan to Inversnaid, 
the lake is scarcely broader tha« the 
Thames at Chravesend; but at the aouthem 
end towards Balloch it expands into a 
width of about seven or eight miloB, and is 
thickly studded with islands, on. wh^ the 
larch, tile rowan, and the silver hirnh (the' 
damsel of the woods, as it is Bometunes 
called .in Scotland), flouridbi lujKniriantiy. 
But the excursion up and down, the lake 
is soon made, and the pedestnao, 
he has seen from the deck of the at^aaa^ 
all that is to be seen in that mocl^ of 
veiling, andafter he has gai»^ the summit 
of the Ben, which is the first thing; t 9 he. 
thought of, will do wefi to land at, Tarhet, 
on the western side, of mtimi’ 

stay at that hostelry, if lie be willing to 
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cUfference of race, just as the Can<aBiaai is 
STi|i6rior to the Ethiopian, the Cafifre, and 
Malay, or by greater abundance of fbod,. 
or peculiarity of climate, or by a combina¬ 
tion of all these. The fact, however, re- 
Tonin a, and is never disputed hj any one 
who has once regaled upon the fish, within 
half an hour after its capture, .either on 
board of the Glasgow steamer, plying to 
Iiiverary, or in the little town itself. In 
days not long since gone by, mine host of 
the Argyll Arms was not only famous for 
the admirable manner in which he, or per¬ 
haps his good wife, cooked and served up 
the herrings, but for his super-eminent skill 
in the concoction of “ Athole brose.” 
Whether his successor be equally an adept 
in both of these branches of the culinary 
art, I am unable to say. I can, however, 
safely advise every traveller in these regions 
to partake of the herrings, and to avoid the 
“brose,” at all events not to try both on 
the same day. It is a maxim in the High¬ 
lands that everything put into whisky, 
except hot or cold water and sugaf, spoils 
it. This is a matter of opinion, and I can 
only give it as mine, that the maxim holds 
true as regards “ honey,” and that any¬ 
thing more unpalatable than “ Athole 
brose,” which is a mixture of honey and 
whisky, and about as heavy as lead, is 
difficult to imagine. 

Every one who has read and remembers 
Scott’s Legend of Montrose, and the ad¬ 
ventures, whims, oddities, and idiosyn¬ 
crasies of the doughty Captain Halgetty of 
Drumthwacket, will visit Inverary Castle 
with more interest than those who are un¬ 
familiar with that story, though it has 
little to show, and that little not remark¬ 
able. Sir Walter Scott has, it appears, 
fallen into error, from his imperfect kngw- 
ledge of the Gaelic, in designating the 
Duke of Argyll as “MacCullum More.” 
The attention attracted to the history and 
antecedents of this illustrious family by 
the marria^ of its heir with the Princess 
Louise of England, has elicited from Gaelic 
scholars a controversy, from which it ap¬ 
pears that tbe true Celtic designation of 
the Duke of Argyll is MaoVioh Coilen 
Mohb, or the son of the great Colin, not 
Cullum; and that the Clan Campbell is 
known in the Highlands as the sons of 
Diarmid. 

TVom Iio|piary to Oban, by Dalmally, 
Lod Ati^ and Inch Etive, Wretches a tract 
of ceunt^to be described hereafter. Mean¬ 
while, 'leaving it unvisited, we rotrace our 
st^j^ towards the great city of Glasgow, | 


which is. to be otir suext haltingi-|fla;ce. 
That we may not jtepass over grCund al- 
ready trodden, we take a boat to Strachur, 
on the eastern shoite Loch Fyne, with 
the intention of walking to Kilmun, on the 
Holy Locb, and thence making our way 
to Glasgow by the steamer. Tourists who 
prefer the steamer for the. whole distance 
will find daily facilities and ample enjoy¬ 
ment in a trip through the whole length 
of Loch Fyne, the Kyles of Bnte, and tho 
ever-varying scenery of the Firth of Clyde, 
and tho narrowing river from Dumbarton 
up to Glasgow. But the tramp’s the thing 
for those who are strong and willing, 
and prefer the simplest, as it is the best and 
most natural of all the modes of locomotion 
at man’s service. So to the tramp we re¬ 
sort after landing at Strachnr, and make 
our way through a well-cultivated tract to 
the he^ of Loch Eck. This lake, which 
is but little known, except to such citizens 
of Glasgow as love to angle for tront and 
salmon, and for this purpose make excur- ! 
sions to its lonely shores, and to the little 1 
river Eachaig, by which its waters are j 
discharged into ’the Holy Loch, above Kil- j 
mnn, is about nine miles in length, and at 
the widest half a mile in breath. The ! 
hills on the western side rise abruptly from 
the water’s edge, broken here and there 
by wooded ravines, high bare crags, and 
jagged peaks, where the feet of man, unless 
it be those -of a shephCTd, seldom trpad. 
The whole scene suggests the intensify of 
solitude. A story is told of n rich Glasgow 
merchant, who made a fortune too rapidly, 
and retired from business in the early 
prime of his life, to enjoy himself in the 
country. He built himself a house upon 
the previously untrodden shores of liooh 
Eck, away from the public road, thtttbe 
might not bo overburdened with visitors. 
He had but few resonrees in his own mind. 
He had no literary tastes; did not much 
enjoy music, or shooting, or fishing; had 
no particular hobby or pursuit ^blessed'is 
the man who has a harmless nobby and 
the means to indulge j^u it'!) ; and after a 
short residence in his grand new hotu^ 
found his soUtude' as insupportable isl 
Alexander Selkirk found his iii the tsland 
Juan Fernandez, and might have exolMlUed 
with that prototype of Our Old friend Bo- 
binson Crnsoe: ' . " 

O^Solitttd*, am the c^enu 
tuiat Mgee have Ihuad in tfy &eeP 

Better dwell in the midet of anitM, - .4 > 

Ih«a.r^ga i«thiea(Haable }ilMe.| < 

There was no reason why this poor man. 
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poor in spite of all his wealth, shonld 
not have gone back to the aotiye world 
whidh he had quitted, and restimed busi¬ 
ness for the sake of the only occupation 
for which his mind and habits were 
suited; but he was too proud to own that 
he had made a mistake, and persisted 
in perpetuating it. His wealth brought 
him no eiyoyment. Ho had nothing to do; 
there was nothing he particularly cared 
for; bo'oks were a, weariness, shooting a 
nuisance, fishing a bore, and he took no 
pleasure in the conversation of his fellows. 
So stomach and brain having gone wrong 
j together, as they often do, he put a heavy 
stone round his neck, and jumped into the 
loch, where, his body was discovered five 
days afterwards. 

Salmon of forty pounds weight are some¬ 
times caught in Loch Eck, a fact that 
renders the little inn at Whistlefield a 
favourite resort of solitary anglers. In 
reference to the quondam hostess of this 
inn, a celebrated living artist and enthu¬ 
siastic fisherman tells the following story : 

“ I was once fishing in Loch Eck," Paid 
the artist, “ but had caught nothing, and 
on my arrival at Whistlefield, very hungry 
and thirsty, I inquired of the honest High¬ 
land woman who keeps the place if I could 
havd anything for dinner ?” 

“ Co, ay !” she replied, “ onything you 
like to order, sir.” 

“ Well, then, canyon lot.me have a little 
bit of salmon, or a trout 

“ A’m vara sorra, but there’s no saamont 
and no troot. There were some trovfirs 
(drovers) here yesterday; and they just 
ate up a’ the saamont, and a’ the troot. 
But ye can have onything else you like.” 

“ Can yon let me hare a beefsteak ?” 

“Is it beef ye ar’ askin’ for? . Beef? 
There’s no beet; do ye think we can kill 
a coo?” 

“Well, mutton-chops will do iust as 
weU.” 

“ Chops!” she replied, with, a melan¬ 
choly "^mne; “chops! ye might hae had 
chops, only ye see the trovers were here 
yesteimy, and they ate up a’the chops.” 

, “.You don’t seem to nave very much to 
Ohoose from, my good woman; but perhaps 
ypu can let me have some hnm and eggs, 
or bacsm and eggs, I don’t care which P” 

“Hm and eggs! Lord save us! There’s 
no 1^ huu left in the hoose 1 The trovers, 
y®, B OO"* ' " ."’ * 

“ Oh« bOhlbu^ the {rovers; can yongive 
ins>«(nne <«ggs without the ham ?” 

“ ’Deed) nr, ^t’s just what I canna. 


dae; the trovers! hechl they’re hungry 
callants, and can eat mair.jeggB than a’ the 
hens in the country-side can 'lay. Th^ 
didua leave me a single egg for my ain 
supper yesternight; but ye can hae ony- 
tbing else ye like to ca’ for." 

“ Suppose, then, as you have no eggs, 
that you thraw (twist) the neck of the hen 
that laid them I” 

“ ’Deed, sir, I wonld dae that right 
willingly, but the trovers, ye see—-the 
trovers f They not only ate np a’ the eggs, 
but the hen and the cock as weel!’’ 

“ Then I suppose I can have nothing, 
and must walk on to Kilmun ?’’ 

“ Na, na! wat for should ye do that ? 
there’s plenty in the hoose, if ye wad but 
just say what yo want.” 

“ Plenty of what?” 

“ Plenty of cake (oat-cake) and butter, 
an’ a bit o’ ’ewe milk cheese, an’ wusky 
(whisky) enough to soom (swim) in!” 

“ So I took the oat-cake, and the fresh 
butter, and the whisky; and I advise no¬ 
body to expect anything else at a Highland 
village.” 

Bearing this 'story in mind, I mitored 
the small hostelry at Whistlefield, and found 
that better fortune attended me. The 
hostess had a trout at my disposal, and a 
grouse, with bread, oat-cake, and excellent 
fresh butter at discretion. The artist’s 
story had become a tradition of past days, 
and on my asking the hostess if any 
“ trowrs” overcame that way, slje replied, 
“ Whiles, but that she didna care mnckle 
for their company.” Prom Whistlefield 
there is a by-road over the mountains on 
to Ardentinny (the Arrantqenie of Tanna- 
hiU’s song, which the poet never visited), 
a secludra village on the wild western 
shore of Loch £«ng, deriving its name 
fropi Ard an teine, the hill or pro¬ 
montory of the beacon fire. There is a 
shorter and level road by the banks of the 
Eachaig to the Holy Loch, a pleasant , little 
fiord of salt water that runs into the 
heart of the hills from the Firth of Clyde. 
When this loch acquired the name of holy 
is not positively known, though it is 
plausibly suggested that oue Mun, a “ mernk 
of the west,” mentioned in Mont^embert’s 
History, and a contemporary of Columba 
and the Culdees, whose high place wan . at 
Iona, established a* chapel here m.> the 
seventh century.. Hence, undoubted^, the 
name of the vUlage of Eiilmun, ifr the or 
Chapel of Mun; a favourite roscoi/of the 
citizens of Clasgow, as soon at the apple-, 
trees begin to put on theiiv bloom, and 
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wives a&d dan^tors long to escape for 
tlieir annual ioliday “down the water.” 
Long rows of neat villas and cottogea, look- 
ing as small as dolls’ honses, when com¬ 
pared with the huge masws of tlm hills 
behind them, lino the shores of the Holy 
Loeh, extend around the hold project¬ 
ing comer at Strone Point, and thance 
push upward to Loch Long, as. if they 
would invade eveiy mountain solitude 
within reach of the Glasgow steamers. 
From the top of Strone Point, a heavy and 
a hard climb over hard rock and soft bog, 
and two thousand feet above the level of 
tlie sea, there is a magnificent view over 
i.he estuary of the Clyde, the towns of 
Helensburgh, Greenock, Gourook, Dunoon, 
and a score of other watering-places for 
which the noble river is famous, the whole 
encompassed by a gorgeous panorama of 
monntoins, extending from Goatfell and 
Arran, the Cobbler and Ben Lomond, and 
fifty other Bens, each of which has its Gaelic 
name, unknown to any one but the shep¬ 
herds and the dwellers at their base. 

. Kilmnn is the burial-place of the family 
of Argyll. It is told of the late Douglas 
Jerrold, that he visited tliis place when in 
Scotland during the great Bums Festival 
in 1844. One of his companions remarked 
how unpleasant it, must be to a member of 
the Campbell, or, indeed, any other family, 
to know and to visit the exact place where 
he, was to be buried. “ Very unpleasant, 
indeed,”, replied Jerrold, “ and tliaJt.is the 
reason why I never go into Westminster 
Abbey!” 

From Kilraxm there are morning and 
afternoon steamers up the Clyde to Glas¬ 
gow, tho .conimercial capital of Scotland,* 
and one of tho most flourisliing and rapidly 
growing cities in the world. 


THE ROSE AND THE KEY. 


CHAFfEB LXXl. UAUD ADD ADTOHABCHl 
UNDEBSTAND EACH OTHEB. 

. Neablt ten minutes ha^ pas.sod, and 
Maud was sitting in her room, in profound 
gloom, almost a stupor; without motion; 
with eyes upon Gie floor. 

• Mercy Creswell, unable to divine what 
* her thoughts might be, was only a few steps 
away, stwding against the wall, with her 
arms folded across, and her eyes tnrned, 
with a neifpinB siile-glanoe on the young 

In the rOjimbeycmd that, mdi one of the 
athletio h^^lfeeraaids, who could have lifted 


Maud off her feet, and carried her about 
the house as eamly as her hat and jacket. 

At this, the sitting-room door, now came 
a knock. 

Doctor Antomarbhi was there; Maud 
was on lier feet in a moment. 

This doctor haid the peculiar marWe skin 
which is ascribed to the first Napoleon. 
Dark and colourless, his sixongly pn> 
nounced under-jaw, and thin lips, his deli¬ 
cate block eyebrows,, and piercibg, cold 
eyes, gave a character of severity and deca- 
sion to his massive face, whieii insinrcd 
fear in all who were ' subjected to his 
authority. 

Some jittle sensation of this kind modi¬ 
fied Miss Vernon’s agitated feelings as he 
entered tho room, and made his bow of 
ceremony, in obedience to her summons. 

“ Oh, Doctor Antomarchi!” she said, 
calmly, “ I will try to tell you how I have 
been, duped.' I came here under the 
persuasion that I was on my way to 
Carsbrook, lady Mardykes’s house. I 
find that I have been horribly deceived. 
1 am a prisoner, and I can’t escape. I am 
here, helpless, in the moat awful place a 
mortal can be committed to—a madhouse. 
I have not a single friend or adviser to 
turn to in this great danger. I am utterly 
alone. I have been bi'ouglit up in a* very 
lonely way, in the country, and I don’t 
know much of the ways of the world, or 
what I ought to do in this dreadful case. 
May God help, me!” Her lip trembled. 
“ You, sir, can have no wish to keep me 
here, if I am perfectly in my right mind; 
and, as God is my hope, I am not mad, 
nor ever was supposed to be! My good 
cousin, Maximilla Medwyn, when write 
to her, will come and tell yon so. And you, 
I have heard, are learned, and clever, and 
can easily decide whether I tell you troth; 
and if‘you find that I am what 1 describe, 
•you will set me at liberty.” 

“What you say is reasonable,” replied 
Antomarchi, not one muscle of whose stern 
face had evinoedw sign of life daring Mmd’n 
appeal, and whose dwk grey eye had shown 
neither light nor softening. ” Shtdl 1 say 
a word in private P” he added, glseooiiig at 
the servant. 

“ Do—^pray.” 

He signed to MmK^ OoswelltolMm the 
! room, which she did. 

He then In « tow tont^ with-sn afr of 
very marked deference, said :' ' 

. “ .Your request is grounded on 
sition, which, if sastwned by proof, UKUidd 
insure its inats&tfy ginuitsid. All 
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idiower-bath. Taken in the ordinary way 
it Ca a IttxnrioQB etimnlant. Ton will see 
what it is when administered in a case of 
morbidly over-excited energies. This is a 
powerful shower-bath. The patient upon 
whom you will see it exercised is a lady 
whom yon have seen ndt an hour ago. She 
styles herself the Ddcbess of Falconbury. 
You shall see, in her case, how we reduce. 
that unhappy state upon sanatory prin¬ 
ciples.” 

Darkdale opened the door and looked in. 

“ The patient is comingand he in¬ 
quired, “ do you wish it nov) ?" 

“ Yes,” said Antomarchi. 

Maud heard a sound of feet descending 
the stairs, accompanied by a muffled noise 
of furious hysterics, 

“ Your maid, Mercy Ores well, is to at¬ 
tend her,” said Antomarchi, coolly. “ It 
w^l show you that she is a woman of 
nerve, and can do her duty.” 

This impertinence did not .fire Maud’s 
pride, as an* hour or two ago it would. A 
part of her nature Jmd been reduced to a 
state of trance. 

” Yon have takem an ordinary shower- 
bath, I dare say. Miss Vernon, and found 
it.quite long and heavy enough? "This, 
from its greater height, has a fall more than 
twice as heavy. Yours lasted only a frac¬ 
tion of a minute, this will descend without 
interruption for exactly thirty-five minutes. 
Yours, probably, contained between two 
and three stone weight of water; this will 
discharge between eight and nine tons. 
You observe, then, that it is very different 
from anything you have experienced. Are 
yon ready P” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Mercy Oreswcll, who 
looked a little pale. ” How long, please, 
sir?" 

■ “ Thirty-five minutes,” said the doctor. 

“ fiat please, sir,” said Creswcll, growing 
paler, “ ^at is five minutes longer than the j 
lon^st.” . ' 

The doctor nodded. 

“ She never had it before, sir.” 

“ Better oiwe effectually, than half-mea¬ 
sures repeatedly,” remarked the doctor to 
Miss Vernon, with his watch in his hand. 

, “ Take the winch,” ho said to Mercy Cres- 
^ell. “When the minute-hand reaches 
half-past (keep your eye on the clock), you 
turn it on; and when it reaches five mi -1 
nates past, you turn it off. Yon are ready F 
Stay-~wait~look to the minute-hand— 
now/’^, 

4^ ipe doctor uttered the final direction, 
at ^e'eame instant Mercy Creswell turned 


the handle, and a rush peroepfibly Ibudar 
! and heavier than any heard in those toys 
of luxury, which don’t deserve the name 
of shower-bath in sight of these titanic 
appliances. 

The cries and shrieks of the unfortunate 
patient are soon hushed. No sound is 
heard in that torture-room but the cease¬ 
less, thundering fall of 4he water, and the 
loud ticking of the clock as it slowly tells. 
off the allotted time. . ' 

At length the dreadful half-hour has 
passed. Five minutes remain—^the hand is 
measuring the last minute. Antomarchi’s 
eye is on the second-hand of his watch— 
the last second is touched. Stop,” cries 
his loud voice, and the winch is turned. 

The noise of the falling water has ceased. 
The door is open, the room is as still as the 
dead-house of an hospital, where no one 
comes to claim the dead outcast. A great 
silence has come. In a whisper Mercy 
directs the women, who obey in silence. 

The “ patient” is lifted out, and placed 
on a chair in the midst of the room. She 
looks lifeless. Her long dark hair clings 
about her shoulders. Her arms hang help¬ 
lessly and the water streams • over her, 
over her hair, over her closed eyes, in 
rivulets; over her pretty face that looks in 
a sad sleep; over her lace and vanities; 
over her white slender hands that hang by 
her sides, and over her rings,' making little 
rills and pools along the tiles.* 

There must be the agonies of drowning 
in MjlLthis; worse than common drowning, 
droT^jpng by a slower suffocation and •with 
a protractea consciousness. 

And now thei-c is the greater agony of 
recovery. 

The doctor had returned-to the*side of 
the poor duchess, who was now breathing, 
or rather sighing, heavily, and Staring 
vaguely before her. 

His fingers were again on her pulse. 

“ Give her the white mixture,^’ he sasd 
to Mercy Creswell, glancing at a phial 
which stands beside a enp on a table a fittha 
way off. 

“Oh, sir, please, doctor, not this time, 

* Tbia peculiar uie of th« ahower-batb ia tile tnat- 
meat of the iniaae it no fletioa. It ww av^poitad 
on the theory that in the awfully maiady' 

of madneii, if a patient ia "violent,*’ “notw,** “ex¬ 
cited,” and "deatructiTie,” and “dtoility” 

are legitiinately to beiaduaedby ‘'nverpoiraeia^' hiiaa, 
and “ proatratiag the ayetein'* by i oontinuoua Mower- 
bath of monstroua duration, foltowed up <m hia MlcMe 
from the bath by a nauaaatini emetie, atill fiarther to 
exhauat an already proatwte a y ita in . ****■ 1 - —•fTfUprnmi 
treatment is Bo Itmfer eountenansed by the fhedUy, 
or practiaed in any inatitafion. 
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sir,” Altered Jdercy (>eswell. “ She eat no 
breabjast, I hear; sir, and she’ll be very 
for hours after she takes the mixtare.” 

“ Shaike it first; pour it iirto the cnp; 
and administer it to the patient. Do yonr 
duty, Creswell.” 

She shook the bottle, poured its con- 
tentif into the cup, and, with a frightened 
face, did as she was ordered. 

Antomarohi said to Darkdale: “ The 
patient may go now. You will show them 
Mrs. Fish’s new rooms. Creswell, you are 
not to accompany her. You attend Miss 
Vernon pow as before. Miss Vernon, you 
can return to your rooms.” 

He made her a bow, and in a moment 
more Maud and her femme de chambre 
had left the room. 

“ Miss Vernon, a spirited young lady,” 
mused Antomarohi. “ She has had her 
first lesson.” ‘ 

CHAPTIB LXXTI. QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

It is well when, even in after-life, we 
can see that our sufferings have made us 
better—that G-od has purged the tree, and 
' not cursed it—that the fire from heaven 
has purified, and not left all barren, for 
ever, like the Dead Sea plain. 

This awful time in Maud’s life will do 
a good work in her. Her character has 
suffered from the coldness of her mother, 
from occasional periods of parental caprice 
and coercion, and from long intervals of 
the indulgence of absolute neglect. God 
has found her a time and a place in which 
to think upon Him, and on herself. These 
awful days, if they lead her to see and to 
amend her faults, will not have passed in 
vain. 

For fonr-and-twenty hours Maud never 
raened her lips to speak one word to Mercy 
CresweU. But the quarrel of the two 
sailors in the lighthouse would not do here; 
and a litBe reflection tells Maud that Mercy 
Creswd.1, after all. Inns acted in this affair 
und^ orders, and in good faith, believing 
all representataons made to her by so great 
and good a woman as liady Vernon, and 
walking honestly in such light as she had. 
These silent relations would not be long 
endurable to Maud herself; and her anger 
against Mmrcy Creswell was not altogether 
%^asemable. 

I ^ hot wondpr,,therefore, that before 
the tevening a£ the next (Jay Maud was on 
speaking terms again with, her maid. The 
smuhti^ O'K'aa; now distihe^y before her 
hope, irrepressible, began to 


“ Do you know, Merer,” asked the yonng 
lady, after they bad talked ft little, and a 
shrat silence had intorvened,. during which 
she was in deep thought, “ upon what sub¬ 
ject they say I am mad P” 

“I don’t know, indeed, miss;' I don’t 
know at all. Only Lady Vernon told mo 
the doctors said so; and she bad no doubt 
of it herself.” Mercy Creswell was speldc- 
ing now without the preliminary hesita¬ 
tion which gave, while Maud was still in 
the dark as to the nature of the real rela¬ 
tions in which they stood, and of the honse 
of which she was an inmate, an air of 
reserve and prevarication to idl her an¬ 
swers. “ But, miss, it mayn’t last no time. 
There was a lady sent away from here 
last week, quite right again, as had bin 
here only two months.” 

“ But is there nothing ? Why were my 
scissors and penknives taken away ? And 
the breakfast knives are silver, like dessert 
knives P” 

“ Oh, yes, miss! Yes, to be sure. .It 
was said you threatened, different times, to 
take away your life, miss. That was the 
reason.” . ' 

Another silence followed. 

“ Every girl, when she’s vexed, wishes 
herself dead. But she does not mean it. 

I never had a thought of suicide all the 
time I was at home— never, at any time. I 
am foolish and violent sometimes; but I 
am not wicked. Mercy Creswell, do you 
care about me ?” 

“La!. mi.ss, I like ye well, ihiss, and 
always did.” 

“ Do people listen at the doors, here ?” 
she said, lowering her voice. 

“ Not they, miss; they have no time— 
too busy—they don’t care, not a jack¬ 
straw, what you’re talking about, and if 
anyt!^ng goes wrong there’s the bell at 
hand. That will bring hands enough in no 
time.” 

“ For how long have yon been here 8’* 
asked Maud. 

“ It will be five years next November, 
miss.” 

“ Then you can’t be mistaken about any¬ 
thing here,” mused Maud. “Yon musjt 
know all their rules—— I wonder, Mercy, 
■v/hether yon care for me ?” • 

“ Yes, surely, miss,” she answered. 

Maud was silent again, looking at Mercy 
thoughtfully. 

“ You were very yonng, Mercy, and I ■ 
only a child, when we were together in, 
Beydon nursery.; but — I’m almd-ryou 
have no affection for me.” 
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** Wb]f wiU ye my tfa»(i, Miss Maud; 
dm^ .yoQ know I always liked ye well? 
Affection! well, mis^ 1 tbink 'twotdd be 
less than kind in xne if I hadn’t.’' 

Maud looked again thoughtfully at 
Mercy Creswell, and then on the ground, 
n-m^ thon raising her eyes, she mid; 

“ Do th^ often inflict that dreadful 
punishment that I witnessed yesterday ?” 

“ The bath, ma’am ? La! you wouldn’t 
oaJl that a punishment. There’s nothing 
Doctor Antomarchi is more poticlar about 
tlmn that—not one of ns here dar’ call it a 
pnnisfamont.” 

“ Well, balf-drowning, or whole-drown¬ 
ing, as it may tnm ont, is that often, in¬ 
flicted in tliis place P” 

“ Well, Mr. Dmnian wonld not allow it, 
perhaps, twice in a year, when he’s at 
home,, and ^en oa^ten or twelve minutes, 
and no white mixture^ Bat Doctor Anto- 
amrohi, he’d be harder on them—he’s a 
man that won’t stand no nonsense from 
no one.” Mercy nodded with a dfirk sig- 
nifleanoe at Hand as she said this. “ He 
won’t spare neither high nor law. He may 
do as he pleases. La! no one ever minds 
what a patient says. The doctor has only 
to smile and shake his head, and whisper 
a word in the ear of father, or mother, or 
brother, or whoever comes to see that the 
patient is comfortable, and all his grumbling 
and complaints, they’re just took for so 
much dreams, and nothings, and no one 
never believed but the doctor.” 

“It is very bad—it is horrible,” and poor 
Mand shnddored. 

There was another silence, and then 
Maud asked: 

“ Has Lady Mardykes sold her place ? 
Is this Corsbrook ?’’ 

“La! no, miss; this is Glarowoods, Mr. 
Damian’s asylum. It is like Oarsb/'ook 
in a way, and it’s not like it. They ai*o 
both black and wliite houses. But Cars- 
brook is a beautiful house’; pot so big as 
this ^oat barracks, but you never saw a 
prettier. There’s' nothing in this to look 
at, without they fits up two or three rooms 
special, like these was done for you. It js 
a ■bare-looking place, and fui’niahed very 
plain; bat Garsbrook is beautiful all 
through. It is too grand almost. You’d 
say ’tig a pity to walk on the carpets, or 
sit on the chairs.’’ 

“But—hut it was described to me exactly 
Kke this. The croquet-ground, and every¬ 
thing.” 

Yes, it has a croquet-ground, with a 
hedge ronnd it; but it is shaped difi’erent; 


round at the comers; and it Uw tot^'other 
side of the honse.” 

. “ And the flower-gardm roinnd itj” says 
Maud, stall A little bewildered. 

“Ay, ^ the flower-knots; yes, they was 
laid out by the safttfc^^n. as settled them 
that’s at Carshrook.^^iiat as f&t «fl the 
rest, if you was to see the two places.* you 
would not think there was tjro. things 
about ’em alike; no more there ain’t.” 

“Gkrowoods—I think I have ■ h«ard it 
mentioned-:—and Mr. Damian’s naaae—— 
i “ He’s a hard man in some things, miss. 
But ’fewould be well if all was like Mm,” 
she added, with a dark little nod- 

She had already told Maud of his ab- 
'senoe, and the uncertain^ respecting the 
time of his return. 

A time of great mental agony, however 
mea,snred by clock or calendar, is a iitaa of 
great duration. The moment when her 
terrific discovery broke upon her, seemed 
now a long way off. The period of violent 
agitation was over; and a gloomy, calcu¬ 
lating listlessness had come inst^^ Al¬ 
most without efl'ort of her own, everything, 
in turn, that promised a chance of libazm- ' 
tioii, revolved in her mind, hovered there 
a little, and gave place to some new hope, 
or thought, caH it which you will. 

CHAPXBE txxra. A DISAWOIHTMEHT. 

Thebe was another silence now, and 
Maud got up, and walked slowly about ihe 
room. At the piano, which she had not 
toncdied for two days, she lingered for a 
little, aud now with one hand she softly 
struck a chord or two, as she went on 
thinking. 

“ 1 certainly saw'Lady Mardykes here. 
There could be no deceptron, at least, about 
that. Does she know that I am here?” 

“ No, miss ; I’m sure she don’t.” 

“ Why do yon suppose that p” 

“ Weil, miss, ye won’t say a word if I 
tells you—^if you do, itjBiight be the worse 
for me.” 

“ Certainly, not a word,” promised Maud, 
whose curiosity walk excited. 

“Well, miss, Doctor Autoznarchi told 
mo you wasn’t to get ini® i3a« croquet- 
ground, nor out of your own room, yester¬ 
day morning, till after Lady Ms^ykes 
was gone, and ho told me the tsdxtm^ to* 
keep ye to, and 1 did; and sometihiBg more, 
and so I did; but^sfter all, ye was as near 
meeting—la! but yo was—«« ever two 
was, in the gafleryJ” 

“ Perhaps she knew, but did not 'hersalf 
I wish to see me P” ruminated Maud. 
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“ No* fiOt» Jnt; ahe’s net tJmiway, ne, 
she’s very good-natured. She came all 
the way &i>ai Car^irook 'the memiag after 
yon came, and 3 re 8 traday, only to see abeat 
that poor yoiong. man, Mr. Vivian Mai^- 
dykes, l||r husband’s nephew. ’Twae him, 
on his %ay here, as overtook us near 
Torvey’s Cross. Twas a very sad thing. 
He went mad after a £all from his horse 
out a>huntmg; and he was promised in 
marriage to a young lady near Oxford; and 
be thinks, poor fella, he's a capting in the 
army ! La, but it is funny, poor lad! And 
he hates the name oS Ma^ykes, and won’t 
i^all himseli nothing hut Vivian, Capting 
wlvi^n 1 and Lady Mardykes took it to 
BL .-^ t. awful. He got well again, very near, 
j ^ while, and he took bad after, and had 
I .ome back, as you saw. And, to-day, 

.y say, he’s very bad—some inflammation 
< iiat may kill him—and goodness knows, 
’twould be a mercy he was took.” 

“ Whose funeral was that I saw from 
my window the first night I slept here ?” 

“Tliat was Lord Gorrington’s second son; 
I believe he drank, poor naan; ho grew 
paralytic; a deal on. ’em goes off that 
way.” 

“ It was you,” said Maud, suddenly, after 
another pause, “ who took away my pen¬ 
knives end scissors.” 

“ Well it w*s, miss,” said Mercy, brazen¬ 
ing it out with snllen resolution. “ I must 
do as 1 am ordered, and I will, and there’s 
the whole story but.” 

“ How could you tell mo all the untruths 
you did, about that and other things ?” 

“La, ’miss! if you was in my place you’d 
do the same. -We must humour patients, 
or we could not get on, no time.” 

“ Patients! And you r^ly think me 
mad?” 

I’m not fit to judge, miss; ’tis for 
.wiser heads than me.” 

A longer silence than before ensued; 
Maud was thinking, as she loaned her head 
lightly «n her hand. 

It WM a horrible thought that even her 
companion had no faith in her sanity; 
homhle, too, that her own word went for 
nothing. How can she provQ that she is 
not.mad ? Prove a negative ! A dreadful 
ezoitmxibh.t streaips up to her brain, gush 
aMfiOr gush. The small vigilant eyes of 
Mercy Ckeswdl watched her with a rest- 
1^, sMeiong scrutiny. *' 

“^ Ibtohme a glass of water,” said Maud, 
and sipped some. “ Give ,mo the cau-de- 
Qologn%’’ she said, and bathed her temples 
and forehead. 


For a good while theirs -# 0 # mlenoe, and 
Mercy Creswell stood, as foeforo, eyemg 
her young mishress. ‘ > 

Maud sigh^ and looked at her, and 
seemed' ou the pcfint of saying something 
that lay near her heai^ but <fliang 0 d h«r 
mind. 

“ Will Iiady Mardykes, bo here again 
soon?” she asked, instead. 

“ I told Mr. Darkdale to ask, on account 
of you, miss, for I did not want to got into 
trouble unawares; and he told me diS 
might not cchae fpr another month, or 
more, for the doctor promised to write to 
her, telling how Mr. Vivian Mardykes is 
^ getting along.” 

; Maud looked down again, and sighed. 

I There was another silence. Then she raised 
I her ey^, and looked for a time earnestly at 
i her humble companion; and once more she 
i asked her offc-repoated question ; 

“ Mercy, do you really caro about me ?” 

“ Why, miss, you knows I do. 'Twould 
be a queer thing if I didn’t, sure. I always 
liked you, Miss Maud; I always did, 
indeed.” 

“ If you care for mo ever so little," 
said Maud, suddenly standing before ber, 
with her hand on her shoulder, and looking 
h*upd in her face, with dark eyes, now dilated 
and stern, with the earnestness of horror, 
“ you will help me, Mercy, to escape from 
this place.” 

“ Escape, miss!” exclaimed Mercy, after 
she had gaped at her for some seconds, in 
consternation. “ La bless you, miss, all 
the wit in fifty heads would not manage 
that. They’re wide awake, and lots of 
hands and eyes everywhere; and good 
locks, and safe 'widdows, and high walls, 
.and bell-wires, in a naany a place, miss, ye 
would not suppose, that would ring, almost, 
if a^ fly walked over them. There’s no 
chance of getting out that way; and any- 
'how, I could not have act or part in it, and 
I won’t. Miss Maud; and yon mustn’t never 
talk that way in my hearing, miss, for I’m 
bound to report it, and won’t run no risks 
for nonsense. Ye must not be offended, 
miss, for I knows a sight bettor than you 
do, all about it.” 

“ If you won’t aid me in that, at least 
you will manage to have a letter put in the 
post for me. 1 must write to Mr. Coke, 
my attorney; and to my cousin, Miwi 
! ll^wyn. I ask J^or nothing but inquiry, 
^cre can be no honest reason" for refusing 
timt.” . 

’ “ I’m sorry, miss, to refuse you,” said 

the maid, doggedly; but the role is that 








all’tiitibMi is Bulijeot to inspection.—^* sub* 
j'ebb ’to inspection * is the words m -the 
oi^eri>book, and no letter from a patient to 
be conveyed to the post-office, * conveyed 
to the post-office,’ mind, ‘or by & mes¬ 
senger ’—I’m telling ye the very words of 
the order—‘except by the permission of 
the principal, or his’ rappOrrasentative’— 
I’m telling yon the very words, miss—‘ in 
the one case, by the post-bag of the con- 
snlting-room,’ and he has the only key of 
it in the house, ‘ and in the other, by the 
messenger of the consultiifg-room for the 
day.’ Them’s the identical words, I could j 
say them in my sleep.” 

“ Then you won’t—oh, my God!— joa. 
won’t; and I have none to help me!” 

' ” I won’t do that, miss; no, I won’t.” 

There was a long interval of silence, 
duiing which Maud walked distractedly 
about the room. At last she turned and 
said gently: 

“Well, Mercy, you may, at least, do 
this—you rnay write yourself to my cousin, 
Miss Medwyn, and tell her I am here, and 
that I implore of her to come and see me 
without delay.” 

“ No, miss, T can’t do that.” 

“ Not for me, in this extremity ? It 
isn’t much. Oh! think—think—^take pity 
on me—you could not be so cruel.” 

“ I won’t do it for no one, miss. You 
don’t know this ’ousc, miss, like I does. 
It’s no use a-pres-sing of me. I won’t, 
miss; and what’s more, I couldn’t, if I 
would. And don’t say no more about it, 
or I must report it to the doctor.” 

Mercy delivered this speech with a 
flushed face, and many a wag of her head, 
looking straight at thh wall, and not at 
Maud. 

“ I’U tell yon what, miss, if you be as 
you say,” resumed Mercy, after,an intetval, 
“and has nothing to signify wrong with 
you—you’ll not be long here. . Only you 
most draw it mild—I mean ye must ’ave 
patience, and do heviything accordin’ to 
the rules. Look at that poor foolish Mrs. 
Fish, jest puttin’ herself in a tantarem with 
that creature Ap-Jenkins; it’s jest like 
puttin’ a light to one o’ them fireworks; 
once they t^es- fire, away they goes, and 
none to hold ’em till they has the fun out; 
asd how she’s out o’ this side, beyond the 
cross-door, among the dangerous ’uns, and 
much stiictQT looked after; you’ll not see 


bar. in tiie croquet-ground very u 

.year to come again.” , ' 

Not for ‘u year'! How frightful ^tiiat 
Mercy itiiOuM aenume that she utiU to 
be an inmate of Glarewooils at the end m 

Maud hsid nmde up her min^Ubt to 
quarrel with Mercy, and here it required 
a little effort to avoid it. ’ 

It was dismaying to meet this rebufi^ 
where she had begun to hope for sympathy 
and active aid. What sordid brutauty it 
was ! 

Bnt already Maud, Vernon had grown 
more tolerant. In this strange seolusiojMP 
j she had learned more of hnman natu£ 
and had her sense of snperiorily mP nb 
humbled, in two or three days, than.ii£ 
her life before. \ 

“ Service is no inheritance, miss, as 
often heard say, and if I don’t look to my^ 
self, who will ? You know, miss, ’twonld 
never do to get the sack from here, and 
not know where to tnm to. Bnt if ye’ll 
jest have patience, and. don’t get into no 
rows, nor refuse your meals, nor your walk¬ 
ing and driving, or w'hatever’s ordered for 
you, uor never sulk, noways, about nothing, 
you’ll not be long till something turns up. 
Why should the doctor want to keep you 
here, miss, a day longer than is fit ? There’s 
never a room empty in thiff house; and 
one customer’s money is as good as an¬ 
other’s ; so don’t yon think or imagine, if 
you’re not a case for Glarewoods, you’ll be 
here any time to speak of, and when you’re 
on the convalescent list you’ll have more 
liberty, and ye’ll be allowed to write to 
your friends. Only don’t ye mar all by 
nonsense. If you’re ever so well in your 
wits, you’ll drive yourself out of them, so 
sure as ye take to moping, and sulkiag^, 
and roaring, and raving. ’Tis best to be 
quiet, and orderly, and cheerful, and happy, • 
and that’s my advice to you, miss; be 
always pleasant, while you stays Glafre- 
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“WBBCKEI) IS 


I CHAPTRll VI. A MEETING BY DAYLIGHT. 

When Madge Pierrcpoint arrived at. lier 
lodging.^!, she found the door open, and Mis.s 
^ Cave looking down the street. 

■' A.t la.st, my dear,” said the old lady: 
“ I thought you were iievtir coming; 1 
I have got the fidgets ujion me to-night, and 
have bc'cn up two or throe times to look 
out for you; and when I heard your foot¬ 
step coming round the crescent—1 would 
know it in a thou,sand—T thought T would 
W'.'iit, and get a little fresh air until ymu 
came up. Now in with yon and get (o bed 
at once; what with last night and all, you 
must bo dog tired.” 

“ And I am very tired. Miss Cave,” said 
Madge, with a faint smile. 

“Tired, ray dear; I have »no patience 
with that old Probns keeping you up to 
this hour. Was he pleased witli what you 
did last night r” 

“ Very much pleased indeed,” said 
Madge, recollecting the letter she had re¬ 
ceived from the Shakespearian enthusiast; 
“ ho said he had not seen anything like it 
since Miss O’Neill.” 

“ Did he ? Now, come, that vras very 
civil of him, and not ^ad judgment either, 
for I saw her myself, and yon i-esemble 
her in many points. Como now, iny dear, 
you are dropping ofi" to sleep, just you 
O’Neill off to bod.” And the good old 
woman, closing the door, took Madge gently 
by the shoulder, and pushed her before her 
up the stairs. 

On the dressing-table, in Madge’s room, 
lay a twisted slip of paper. She took it 
up and road in Rose’s handwriting : 

“ G. H. was greatly disappointed at not 


finding you to-night. Ho has something 
very particnlar to say tx) y'ou; ho will be 
a,wiiy all day to-nioirow. He Ha.y.s he will 
see yon in the evening, and you must 
keep yourself di.songngi'd, as it is most iiu- 
portaut. 1 wonder what it is: you will 
tell lue, Madge, won’t yon ?” 

When Madge had tiiiished reading the 
paper, sho snihothed it out mechanically 
liotwee.n her hands, laid it on the tahlo 
again, and seated hersell' on the e-dgo of 
her lied. The words whieli she had just 
perused made no impression on her mind. 
Her thoughts wont back to the interview 
slx! had gone ihrongh, and as sho recol¬ 
lected Philip Vane’s last s])eech, her facie 
grew grey, anti set, and rigid, and her 
hands almost involuntarily locked them¬ 
selves t.igethor in front of her. 

“ Not t he remotest intention of going 
with me ! that was what he said; his busi¬ 
ness engagements would prevent him. His 
laisiness engagements! So that 1 am to 
go away It) America, Australia, or to any 
other place whei'e my employers may 
choose to take mo, and lie is to remain at 
home. I am to ho thrown into such 
society as T may chaneo to meet, to make 
my own way as best 1 can, and he, the 
only jierson in the world to whom I can 
look, or ought to look, lor advice, consola¬ 
tion, or help, is to remain here, consoling 
himself for my absence by the receipt of 
a larger income dei*ived from my oarning.s, 
which he will undoubtedly take every 
means to six^ure. It is too low, too mean, 
too unmaidy! 

“ To go away by myself to the other end 
of the world for tliivo yeara, that is what 
he asked mo ! I will not do it, come "what 
may, I will not do it! I have been too patient 
and too quiet as it is; I have slaved for 
him ungmdgingly, unrcpinhigly, in 'the 
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I 'iihat I was his wife, aud in tW 




r'l^ienlons hope lltafc his acknowJedgBieait 
" imy position was merely » luutter of 
ifcinto. Now he propoeos to get rid of me 
tor tftweo years, and with such a man as 
PhiKp Vane, itisnot difficult to understand 
whnttliat means. Throe years ! But only 
two hare olupsed since we wci-o married, 
and even in tliat short time rny attraction 
for him has so waned, my hold on him has 
so relaxed, that he makes me snch a pro- 
3-)0.sitioii as this. 

j “ What is it ?” sins cried, suddenly, 

I stepjjing leisurely across the room, and 
I looking ult; herself in the looking-glass on 
I 'Jio dressing-table. “ Have I gi'owu plain, 

! old, or repulsive? I eon (ess I ciinnot seo1 
(he alteration,” she added, proudly, shaking 
(ier hair hack, after a moment’s insjicctioii of 
! iior.'^clf; “ nor if Mr. Philip Vane thinks so, 
i is his opinion shared by iweryone. Here,” 
Inying ber band on Bose’s (uumpled iiol.c, 

; ” here js evidenec io the troutrary. Here is 

Some one younger, beti('i‘ looking, and, un- 
j less, T nni veiy much mislaken, Ix-t ten-bred, 
than Mr. Philip Vane, who would give* all 
ilii.it. lie liolds dearest in life Cor (he eoin- 
])nnioi;.ship wliieli that gmidenian di'sjiise.s ! 
Anotlu'v example, Hod knows not. wanted, 
of the misery set fortli in those words, ‘ too 
late.’ 1 f I had only known titwahl llardinge 
—1 tnlk like a fool! (Jerald llardinge is 
a. l.»oy, who is uotliing to me, and Pliilip 
Vane is—my hnshaiid.” 

Her husband ! The mere sound ol’ the 
word sent liei- thoughts into a dilhrrt'nt 
truri'cnl. Philip Vani' was still t.iu' pvin- 
eipal tignre, not as she had just seen liim, 
cold, .sneerijig, practical, and hai-d, hut 
ardent, romantic, :unl impassioned, (dieji- 
slow Castle .‘ind (he padi along tlu' wiiid- 
itigs of the silvt'r Wye, ( he young man so 
diti'ereiit in the polislu'tl ('as;' of hi,s de- 
meanonv, and (he style ol' his eonvevsa- 
tion, evcni in tlu' tit ui’ lii.s elothes. and hi.s 
grn,eefnl negligent manner of earrying him- 
st'H, from any one she had ('ver seen before. 
Th(> stolon interviews, the long walks, 
finally tlie (piiet marriage', with the kieal 
lisherman and his wile as the only wit- 
nc'.sses; all tlu'.se set'iu’s and imaginations 
came floating across her hrain and myste¬ 
riously soi’ved to still the stoi'in which was 
raging within lier hrc'asi. Philip could not 
nioau what he had said ; lie Could luit think 
of parting with her fqtr three yc-ars ! It 
was to try her, perhaps, th.at he liad .sug¬ 
gested it; aud slwi. hail fallen so i-oadily 
info the trap. Perhaps she, too, was to 
hlame ; her place was by his side, and she j 
ought to have tried to fall in with his pro- j 


pesition. for her gtat^ to Ifonitm. She 
would «gree tp that now, di© watdd toll 
Kim so lo-waMTow, and then Aere would 
fee no wfor® ^estions of her goiag aferoad, 
and the old nappy time, (the time of two 
years ago, would come teck And 

so thinking, Madge Pierrepoimt (fell asleep. 

These kindly feelings, these hopes for the 
future, had not passed away when Madge 
awoke in the naanaing. On first opening 
her eyes, indeed, the sense of some im¬ 
pending calamity, which she Kad felt so 
strongly on the receipt of Philip’s last 
letter on the previous evening, haunted 
her again ; but when recoWeetod her 
recent thoughl-s, and her determination to 
submit herself to her husband’s wishes, so 
far at least as accepting an engagement in 
Jjondoii was concerned, she speedily got 
the belter of ber weakness, and had not 
much difficulty in persuading herself f.hat 
a Inijipy future was yet in store for her. 
So, full of hopes and anticipations, slie 
stai'ted forth soon after she had finished 
lior bi'eakfasl,- She know that at that, 
time she need fear no interruption from 
iio.se, who during the whole of (lie morning 
was busy with her various lessons, or from 
Miss Cave, who, after the ovdei'ing of lier 
little household, invariably set forth to take 
her place iu the box-olllce of the theatre, a 
]josi(ion wliicli just then claimed her atten¬ 
tion even more rigidly than usual, as the 
season was about to terminate, and all on(,- 
standing accounts had to bo carefully gone 
through. 

Madge k'liew, moreover, that at such an 
hour she should be able to walk through 
(he s(,roots without undergoing the severe 
senii iny wfeich was usually bestowed upon 
her. 'rho good people of \Vcxetor, though 
heller bred than those of many other pi'O- 
vineial towns, were yet human. Conso- 
(piently, the sight of anyljody whom they 
recognised as connected with the tlieatrical 
profession, when attired in oi'dinary cos- 
( unio, and proceeding through the streets 
in an ordinary manner, awoke in them an 
.‘imonnt ol' curiosity which betrayed iiself, 
even amongst the highest and most refined, 
ill Covert glances, amongst the less, de¬ 
licate in prolonged stares, and amongst the 
bo3'’s in loud shouts of recognition and war- 
whoops of a wild character, indicative of a 
desire on the part of the shouters to make 
an onslaught on the person observed, and 
to a.scortain by pinches and other manual 
appliances, whether they were really flesh 
and blood. Miss Cave, indeed, had a legend 
which she was accustomed to narrate on 
special occasions, sotting forth that within 
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tiie Kieinory of h®r fM/hra*, tke ftotora had 
been known as “ lakers,” ai^ that on any 
of th^ being recognised in the streets, 
the cry of " The lakers, the lakers I” wonid 
caiV 'lorlch ntterance of the ferocious 
hint tcf “smash their heads agiu the wall.” 
This, however, was in the dark ages, and 
now tho recognised members of the com¬ 
pany were only subjected to a great amount 
of staring and wliispered observations, ge¬ 
nerally of a complimentary character. 

Even from this torture—for torture it 
was to a sensitive-minded woman—Madge 
Pierrepoint was free during her (sarly walk. 
It was a tacitly recognised tradition among 
the Wcxeter people, that no one was to be 
seen in tlie street.s until tho afternoon. Tho 
rai.wbers of the cathedral, t.heir families, 
and a few ladies, old and young, regiihirly 
attended morning services, before and after 
which the female heads of lamilies might 
have been seen disf'harging their market¬ 
ing duties; but the generality of these 
pei-aons constituting what was called so¬ 
ciety in tho good old town, never a.ppea*‘ed 
in jniblie until after that meal, whicli by a 
jK)lite notion passed as luncheon, but which 
in most cases was understood to be dinner. 

Thus, wlien Madge rradied the lane at the 
biiekoftheUuinpingioii turnpike, she found 
tho spot almost as much deserted as on the 
lu-evions night, scattered j)attics of work¬ 
ing people in the distant, (iedds being tho 
only human cimturos within view. 

Eleven o’clock rang out from the cathe¬ 
dral as she arrived within sight of her desti- 
iratiou, and on hearing the sonnd she quick¬ 
ened her pace, and ■^eii she turned int,o 
the little lane, her heart was beating fa.st, 
and her face was all aglow. She was com- 
])ensated for her huiTy, however, by finding 
that she was first at the spot; and it was not 
until after she had taken two or throe 
leisurely turas up and down, recovering licr 
bi’catb, that she heard tire sound of wheels, 
and looking round saw Philip Vane aliglit 
from a cab by the turnpike, and advance 
towards her. 

That Major Vane was not in a very good 
temper, was evident li’ora his first words. 

“ You are going to tell me that I am late, 

I suppose ?” he said, “ but. you need not, 
because I know it! Not that I overslept 
myself, or anything of that sort. How any¬ 
body sleeps at all in that infernal hotel is 
a matter of wonder to me; it’,s a sin and a 
shame that a place like that shonldn’t havo 
something better than such a pot-house 
for a gentleman to put up at.” 

“ I wasn’t going to say a word about your 
being late, Philip; I am only sorry to hehr 


you were hot comforfi^lo ftt Mrou. 

Everybody speaks so ^use. 

“It may be all ^^^ 

with great disgust. 

“ It has tlie reputation of being very 
clean,” said Madge. 

“Clean,” echoed the Major; “I knew 
you would say that! When people can say 
nothing else for an inn, they say it’s dean ! 
Just as when they can say nothing else for 
a man, they say he is good-natured. All 
I know is, the beds seem as if they were 
stuffed with potatoes instead of foathers, 
and they give you cotton sheets—cotton 
sheets, by Jove!” 

“Well, it was only for one night, Philip,” 
said Madge, soothingly; “ to-du.y you will bo 
able to go back to your Loudon luxuries.” 

“My London luxuries—while you 
sl.rugglc oji here ! Is that what you mean 
to convey H” said Philip Vane, looking at 
ho7' sharply. , 

“ No, indeed, I did not mean to convoy 
finytliing of the kind,” said Madge, quietly; 
“1 meant no siioor. And, indeed,” she 
added, with a desperate eflbrt of elieerlul- 
ness, “ I do not intend you to enjoy those 
luxuries, if luxuries they be, much longer 
by yourself. I intend to come up and 
sliM'etiiem with you.” 

“ 'J’lio douce you do !” said the majoj*, in 
a loud key. “ Oh, you havo been thinking 
over what I said to you last night, then ?” 

“ I have.” 

“ And what'is the result of your delibe¬ 
ration F” 

“ I will tell you, Philip; but before I 
toll you, let mo say one word about myself, 
about onr.selvcR. I liave been thiidiing a 
great dea.l, not niondy aboul. this ono pro¬ 
position, but about our lives altogethex*, 
and it strikes mo that, foi’ the last few 
months at all events, there has been a'sort 
of division bel.ween us, not expressed, in¬ 
deed, but ncvertholoss exi.sting, wliich 
should not be. Our interests arc one, and 
our groat j)oint in life should be In cairy . 
tliem out i)y working togctlier loyally, and 
in unison. Do you follow me, Philip ?” 

He was standing with Ins face turned 
towards her now, but with his eyes looking 
far away over lier shoulder, swaying him¬ 
self to and fro, and switching his legs with 
a .small cane which he earned in his hand. 

“Oh, yes, I follow you,” he said; “it 
isn’t time for me to speak just yet, while 
you are dealing in generalities. 1 am wait¬ 
ing until you come to the point, before I 
havo my little say.” 

Madge winced as he spoke, but took no 
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further notice. Then she proceeded: “I 
have no donbt’th&t I have been yery foolish 
in allowing my fears to get the better of 
me, and in refusing to go and act in Lon¬ 
don. It must seem ridiculous to you that 
I should be wasting wliat remains to me 
of my youth and energy, in playing to pro¬ 
vincial audiences, and in earning so small 
a salary. I can fully understand that, 
from what you saw of me two years ago, 
ou imagined that I should by this time 
uve made much greater progress, and 
been enabled to contribute much more 
effectively to our income. You shall not 
have that cause for complaint any longer. 
I will not even refuse to appear in any 
stylo of character*, wliich your good sense 
and knowledge of the world may decide 
that I should undertake with a clianee of 
succe,ss ; I will give up any scruples of the 
t kind which I have hitherto held, and if 
you will gest mo an engagement—and I am 
sure, amongst all the people you know, 

, there must bo plenty who would be proud 
to oblige yon—I will go to London.” 

She looked up into his face as she said 
thqso last words, and made a slight move¬ 
ment of her hand towards him, as though 
expectant of some little recognition of her 
sptjech. In this, however, she was di.saj)- 
pointed. Major Vane merely slopped him¬ 
self in the act of switching his legs, and 
looking down at her, said: “You seem to 
have mistaken what I said to you last 
• night; there was no question of going to 
London in the matter.” 

No, not in what you last proposed, I 
know; but you have said more than once 
that you wished I would go to London, 
and now I am not merely willing, but 
anxious to do so, Philip.” 

“ It seems impossible to get you women 
to be business-like,” said Major Vane, pet¬ 
tishly. “ I took the trouble to come down 
here yesteVday, bringing you an offer, which 
I should have thought yon would only have 
been too glad to have availed yourself of, 
and given mo my reply at once. You de¬ 
manded time for deliberation, and I ac¬ 
corded it. Now, when you should com¬ 
municate to me your decision, you branch 
off upon a totally different topic.” 

• His tone was harsh and morose, his 
manner half scornful, half savage. As 
Madge listened to, and looked at him, all 
her recently formed resolutions of submis¬ 
sion, all her growing hopes for peace in 
the present, and happiness in the future, 
melted away. If Bhch were to be tire re¬ 
sponse to all her overtures of affection, 
they had been made for the last time. 


Hurt, proud, and defiant, she threw her 
'head back and said, with as much calmness 
as she could ball to her aid: “ Since you 
wish our relations to be merely on a strict 
business footing, you will find me prepared 
to meet your wishes so far. You cflsk me if 
I will accept a three years’ engagement to 
travel with a theatrical company through 
America and Australia, you, during tljat 
time, remaining in England. Do I state 
the matter nghtly ?” 

“ 'With almost legal precision,” said 
Major Vane, with a sneer. 

“ Then to that proposition I answer, 
‘No! no! no!’ See here, Philip Vane: I 
came to you this morning prepared to do 
my best to sot matters right between us, 
to meet you more than half-way, to give 
yon, if it were possible, even more freedom' 
than you have now, and not to attempt to- 
claim my position until I had made such a 
name in London as would render you not 
ashamed to acknowledge mo. Tothissepa- 
lution—for such the Australian scheme 
really is, call it by what name you like— 

I could not have consented, but it might 
have been modified in some way, or if you 
had been kind and gentle with mo, I— 
God knows—I might have gone away. 
Ilut,” she added, speaking slowly, and 
curling her lip, and looking him full in the 
face, “ when you allow your hard bed and 
cotton sheets to influence your temper so 
far as to make you forgot, not merely the 
regard due to mo as your wife, but the 
respect which I should claim as a woman, 

I meet you on your own ground, and dis¬ 
tinctly refuse to accept this oiler which you 
have made me I” 

“ Oh, you do, do you?” said the major, 
slowly, giving bis legs ono vicious switch ; 

“ don’t let’s have any mistake about it this 
time, let me understand you quite cleai-ly. 
You refuse ?” 

“ 1 do !” she cried, -exasperated at. the 
mocking tone in which he spoke; “ I do, ; 
and I tell you so, plainly! Do you think I ' 
have been blinded by this pretext for an 
instant ? Do you think that I do not see 
plainly enough that your object is to rid j 
yourself of me, apparently for a time only, 
but really for ever ?” ' 

“ Well, and suppose it were?” he said, | 
quietly. 

“ Suppose it were !” she echoed; “ well, 
then, I tell you plainly, I would frustrate 
it. Do you hear ? There is a devil I have 
in me, which once roused renders mo a 
match for you, long-headed and crafty as 
you are.” 

Nice style of woman this, by George,” 
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muttered Major Vaue, low, but loud enough 
for her to hear. 

“ If she is not a nice style of woman, she 
has only you to thank for it,” cried Madge. 
“ What she is, you made her, for what she 
will be, the responsibility will rest on you. 
If yon were a different stylo- of man, I 
would speak to you in a different way. I 
would appeal to you, for God’s sake, to 
remember what we are to each other, and 
to avert this ruin of soul and body, which 
is overhanging us, by acknowledging mo and 
giving mo a portion, a very small portion, 
of your life. But to yon I simply say that 
1. am your wife, that I shall claim the posi-, 
tion which the law will award me, and that 
any attempt of yours to disown or get rid 
of me will be fruitless and vain.” 

As she uttered these last words, she 
•emphasised them by stamping her foot and 
throwing out her hand. It w.as a natural 
movement with her; but scarcely had she 
made it, before she grew hot and flushed, 
knowing to what taunt she had exposi^d 
herself. Philip Vane was much too brutal 
to neglect such an opportunity. 

” Brava, brava !” ho cried, clapphig his 
1 lands softly together. “ Deuced good that; 
nlways keep your energy for your perora¬ 
tion ! Tou really have improved wonder¬ 
fully, and I am deuced sorry for Wuff’s 
«ake that you decline to astonish—not the 
natives, but the colonists. Now to busi¬ 
ness; you have been remarkably candid 
with me, I will be equally frank with you. 
In the first place, tire fact, which you make 
such a point of asserting, and which you 
look upon as your tihimp card—that I am 
your husband—would be tho veiy thing 
which would upset your apple-cart, and 
ruin your play ! I have only to prove 
that I am your husband, and the law, 
which you were good enough just now to 
threaten to evoke, will give me the power 
of forcing you to accept this very excellent 
offer, which you refuse so contemptuously.” 

“ I don’t believe it.” 

“ Exactly. I thought you wouldn’t, and 
unforttmately it isn’t a question which we 
shall be able to bring to any issue, as I 
don’t intend to assert my conjugal rights. 
You have happened to hit with remarkable 
■dexterity the right nail on the head. I did 
intend our little separation to be not merely 
temporary, but final. Oddly enough, I 
intend it still.” 

“ You may intend it,” said Madge, bit¬ 
terly, “ but you cannot carry it out.” 

“ There,” said tho major, giving his leg 
« few persuasive taps, ” there we differ! i 
I rather think I can I You are my wife— i 


\ understand I admit that at once! If, to 
speak after the pleasaitt fashion which you 
: have adopted—^if you had been another 
style of woman, I might h»ve been more 
reserved. I might have introduced a little 
innocent deception into the naatter, have 
told you, as they do in novels, that our 
marriage isn’t a legal one, eitlier because 
the parson was a postman in disguise, or 
that I was a Quaker, while you were a 
Protestant, or some ingraiioua stratagem of 
that kind. But with you I do nothing of 
tho sort; I fully admit the legality of our 
marriage, while at the same time I bid you 
, a respectful farewell.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ dimply this, that by a method more 
speedy, more efficacious, and less expensive 
than any known to your friend the law, I 
dissolve this marriage between us! And I 
will be generous enough to let you into my 
plan, which is as simple as it is'excellent. 
From this day forth you will never look 
upon mo again. I disappear, efface myself, 
as the French say! Don’t ask mo how, 
because I scarcely know myself yet; I may 
emigrate, I iqay go abroad, may join Wuff’s 
company as tlio Bounding Brother of 
something or other. I don’t know what I 
shall do, but I do know this, that you will 
never sec mo again. Listen now, Madge 
Pierrepoint,” said ho, suddenly changing 
bis tone, “ for Madge Pierrepoint you are 
once again. I have been talking in a light 
tone, but I have meant every word I said, 
every syllable, by George ! Our marriage 
is known to no one but ourselves, and 
when wc^ecide upon ignoring it, it is just 
as thougH' it had never hapmued. I will 
never interfere with your plans and pro¬ 
jects. I swear that! But on your part 
you must leave me free! I need say no¬ 
thing about that, however, for you will 
have no choice in tho matter.” 

Ho turned and walked rapidly away, 
without turning his head. Had ho looked 
round, possibly he might have felt some 
touch of conjunction or compassion, for 
ho would havhlseeu his wife lying senseless 
on the ground? * 


OLD Satirical prints. 

The days of the Tudors and tho Stuarts 
were marked by numerous examples of the 
use of caricatures and satirical prints in 
illustration of the politics, religious quarrels, 
dress, amusements, manners, and customs 
of the people. Such pictorial sketches, 
and the minor literary productions with { 
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which they were often associated, are 
valuable as kc^s to unlock the history 
of those times. Ballads, broadsheets, 
monodies, copies of verses, petitions, com¬ 
plaints, short poems, libels, trials, humor¬ 
ous satires, stinging cpi^ams; together 
with rude woodcuts, pencil sketches, illu¬ 
minated headings to manuscripts—fill, if 
viewed aright, are historical memoranda 
of the greatest interest. Many of these 
queer old pamphlets and prints admit ns 
in a notable way into a knowhxlgc of the 
thoughts, habits, diet, peculiarities, homes, 
gossip, trades, and domestic economy of 
those who wore emphatically tlm people. 

There are, for instance, in the British 
Museum, rich stores of prints and draw¬ 
ings, somo in books, and some on single 
sheets of paper, full of such suggestive in¬ 
formation. We may adduce (without 
going back to eaidier dates) Bateman’s 
Crifftall Glasse of Christian Ileformation; 
wherein the Godly mayo beliolde tlio 
coloured Abuses used in this our ])roseiit 
Time. It is a small pamplilet, published 
in the early part of the reign of Elizabetli, 
and ndoimed with several liltlo homely 
woodcuts illustrating Sloth, Envy, C luttony, 
Wealth, Pride, Vanity, and many other 
evil things. It tells us something of the 
religious animosities of that periotl, that 
nearly all the persons who ore concerned 
in the evil deeds arc represented as popes, 
priests, monks, and nuns; but ojiort from 
this there is a wonderful amount of detail to 
be picked up relating to dwi llings, rooms, 
furniture, hreplaces, cooking ve.ssels, aj)- 
parcl, and daily usages. I’here is a broad¬ 
sheet extant, belonging to a. later })eriod 
of Elizabeth’s reign, which illustrates the 
curious tendency of that ago to visit .shi-ewa, 
scolds, and vixens with a mingled j)nnish- 
meut of satire and vit u])eration. Whetlier 
those unfavourable siiccimens of womah- 
liood were relatively more al)undant then 
than they are now, or w'hether men were 
more inclined to disparage their wivc's, are 
delicate questions to solve; but true it is 
that satires of this kind were abuiidsint in 
tho days of the Tudors and the Stuarts. 
The bi'oadsheet w’arns us thus: 

Who mariutl) a Wife vppon a Moneday, 

If she will not be good vppon a Twes<lay, 

Lett him go to j“ 'Vood vppon a Wensday, 

And eutt him a Cudgell vppon a Thursday, 

And pay her soundly rmpon n tVydny, 

And she mind not, y* l)ivil (nko licr a Saturday, 
Then ho may oat hit Meat in peace on j“ Sunday. 

The sheet is adorned with seven small 
Woedcuts, representing the scenes thus I 
assigned to the seven days of the week. 

Another of tho bits of fun or sarcasm 


largely indulged in, was the accusing of 
women of gossiping whenever they met. 
The old playwrights furnish a profusion 
of examples; but there is one particu¬ 
lar broadsheet worth notice, on account 
of the amount of information uncon¬ 
sciously given on other subjects. It has 
a large engraving, with eight pictures or 
scenes, and thirty-six verses relating to 
those scenes. The whole is called Tittle 
Tattle; or, the Several Branches of Gos¬ 
siping; and it appears to have been pub¬ 
lished very near the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign. 11 lets us into naany cuiious bits of 
knowledge concerning every-day life, a.part 
from tho skit at women, winch the ai’tist 
evidently regarded as the most important 
maticr. The first picture represents a bed¬ 
room scene, with several women, a baby, 
caudle-cups, and so forth; in it the gossips 
sit Touiul an open fire on a tiled hearth, 
with a hood over it by way of chimney 
The second is called At the Market. There 
is a kind of rough shod, to which a miller 
has brought a mule laden with sacks of 
corn ; oilier sacks are placed up against 
poshs ; a salesman is faking corn out of an 
open sack to weigh in a balance; several 
women arc standing near, all tattling, and 
most of them carrying flonr-lxigs under 
their firms; four more are sitting w'ith 
vegetables, melons or pumpkins, and other 
fruit ; while others have small hand- 
baskets. This little rude woodcut tells 
}ilainly of the days when housewives bought 
their own com, ground their own flour, 
find made their own bread. At the Bake 
Hons in like manner• shows that, though 
women mjido tho loaves of bread, they 
laid not the facilities for baking at borne. 
Women fire assembled, each bringing her 
lamp of dough to he baked into a loaf; a 
baker is thrusting tho dough into his oveUr 
liy means of a peel or long-handled wooden 
sliovel, and there is a broom atband to sweep 
out the embers of the wood tij-e with which 
tho oven is heatod. There is also a woman 
bringing in a pasty in a dish to be baked, 
just as a workman’s wife now takps a pie 
to the bakehouse. In the picture called 
At the Aelo .Hons there is not so much 
insight afforded into what may be called 
domestic life, the satirist being too much 
engaged in showing women drinking; hut 
the fire outside tho Half Moon, the 
benches round the fire, the large flagon, 
and the lidded noggins, are noteworthy; 
while an old soldier passing by, with 
buckler at his back and bro^sword 
over tho shoulder, shows how the queen’s 
soldiei's were dressed and ai'uied in those 
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day.s. WasherB at the River tell us of 
times when laundresses *did not use hot 
water for their cleansing labours (unless 
indeed the “ fine things” were attended 
to separately at home). Two women are 
carrying off washed linen in a tub, by 
means of a pole passingthrough two handle.? 
and resting on their shoulders; a misti’oss 
is scolding them, and they are retorting; 
a woman stands on a stool in the river, 
beating wet linen with a mallet or wooden 
bat; another is kneeling on a stool, wash¬ 
ing in the river; several women arc idling 
about and chatting; two are fighting, and 
one is trying to scpjirate them. At the 
Church the women sit on hassocks at ono 
side of the church, while the men stand on 
the other side. We may perhaps attribute to 
the ill-nature of the artist the fact that ho 
represents the preacher as addressing tht? 
men, while the women are all looking round 
about and chattering. There i.s an hour¬ 
glass near or on the pulpit, to enable the 
preacher to regulate the length of his sci*- 
mon—clocks inside churches, and even out¬ 
side, not being veiy plentiful. Al/ the 
Hotte Hous introduces us to a women’s 
warm bath; and it would be iutoi'osiing 
to know bow many there wei’o of such 
establishments in the Tudor times. Very 
little mention is made of ihom by digiiifieil 
historian.? ; indeed, so far as we arc aware, 
the matter has been left nearly unmentiojied 
ilirougli sheer want of knowledge, lie this 
as it may, here we seethe vaulted interiors 
of two chamber's, with dormer openings in 
a slated roof; the floors arc tiled. .In one 
room are several women, in various stage's 
of deshabille, playing about and gossip¬ 
ing. Towels hang on the wall. In the 
other chamber, two women are sitting in 
largo tubs; boards, resting on the tub.s 
in front of the women, have food and 
drink placed on them. That it was a 
public bath is shown by the sign of the 
Crown. At the Conditte introduces ns to 
a state of things which prevailed in London 
before the days of Sir Hugh Myddclton, 
and prevails still in many country towns. 
Women are surrounding a circular conduit, 
gossiping and filling .their pails; two ai’o 
quarrelling and fighting; while a water- 
carrier is bearing one of those peculiar tall 
cans in which the water was hawked about. 

Ooryat’s Crudities, published in the 
early part of the reign of James the First, 
frequently contained in the etxrly editions 
engi-aved frontispieces, which throw a good 
deal of light on the minor details of life in 
various countries. Coryat visited France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and the 


Hetherlands, and jotted down numerous 
descriptions of what met hia view, or, to- 
use his own words, “ hastily goi)bled up,” 
during a five months’ jonnn^, A frontis¬ 
piece to his book depicts, in one scene, 
Coryat travelling in a Kcardy covered cart 
drawn by two horses; in a second, crossing i 
a mountain in a chair cai'ried by two men; , .1 
in a third, rowing in a gondola under the 
window of a house in Venice, fi'om which a 
lively lady pelts him with eggs; in another, 
sleeping in a shiblo at Bergamo: and so on. 
Each of these little bits (for they are all i 
very small) tells its story of something real, | 
as that something existed two centuries j 
and a half ago. j 

In the time of Gustavns Adolphus, a | 
bi'oadshoet apjvtared in Gennany, contain¬ 
ing pictures of .some Irishmen w'ho served j 
in his army. From this Ave learn that the i| 
men Avore long-skirted coats rcacliiug to jj 
the knee, a broad bonnet, a loose-sleeved ij 
undci -cont, a girdle, and full breeches; they 
carried bows, ai’rows, swords, and guns. 
Underneath the picture aro some lines in ' 
Gorman, bemoaning the troubles which the . 
sins of ilio country had brought upon her. 
The Irish legionai’ics of the invader are 
described as “ hardy and strong, dark- 
coloured like gij)sles, short in stature, 
eager lo light, l‘urni.shed Avith muskets, and 
skilful in Uie use of bows and arrows, ready 
lo cut their way with long knives. Their 
clotli(;s mid caps have a barbax'ous appear¬ 
ance, almost all black; theur .shoes are 
chiefiy made of, and tied on with, bark of 
trees. Tliey make shift Avith little food; 
if they have no bread, and are hungry, they 
dig roots out of the earth, with which they 
aro easily appeased.” An iiiielligiblc pie- ■ 
ture this of rough-and-ready adventurers, 
a’ ■ -•*«~linjhting, or promjit to fight! 

(^ 1,0 Eij-st, and Chai-les 
tho First, well known to have granted 
patents and monopolies to all kind.? of 
crafty and unworthy persons, and for 
uamerous bi'anches of trade, in rekirn for 
money payinenl.s to rejilenish tho sove¬ 
reign’s purse. Sometimes the manufacture 
of certain articles, sometimes the retailing, 
sometimes tho importing, sometimes the 
exporting, were granted to the favoured 
parties as special monopolies; while in 
other cases the patentee liad a right to 
claim royalties or percentages on all the 
sales effected by regular dealers. In this 
way the list of monopolies became at 
length enormous. Wine, oil, salt, staveh, 
tin, steel, coals, currants, iron, playingw 
cards, calf-skin, folts, canvas, ox-shin 
bones, potash, aniseed, vinegar, aqua- 
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■ntw, b^hcs, pots, bottles, saltpetre, lead, 
Iiiatm grammar* books, calamine stone, 
glass, paper, sulphur, new drapery, dried 
pilchards—all were subject in divers ways 
to the operation of this pernicious system. 
The satirists and artists were not slow to 
attack the monopolists with pen and pencil. 
There appears to have been one Alderman 
Abel, who held a monopoly of some kind 
for the sale of wine in the City of London. 
A broadsheet was published about him at 
a time when he had become enriched by 
his monopoly. One woodcut represents 
him at his winc-otG.ce in Alderbury Church¬ 
yard, while another shows his wife sur¬ 
rounded by the good things of life. The 
complaining reproaches in the lines beneath 
the woodcuts are full of little instructive 
bits: “ His wire’s shoes must not now 
shine with the smccring and unsightly 
nnguent of kitchen stufic, but the purest 
Blacke that Spaine affords must now cover 
her happy feet.” “ Their children must be 
nursed and bred at Hyegate, and (becau.sc 
the Court breeding is not gentle enough) 
have select persons on purpose for their 
better education.” “ Her manifolde Chaine 
and Tiffinio Ruffe, without the addition of 
her Sattin Gowne, Hood, and round be- 
guarded Petticoat, spcake her snperomincnt 
for a Citie Patron-ship at least.” “His 
patent for the Office of Wine being gi*jinted, 
not a firkin of wine can bo conveyed with¬ 
out a ticket from Alderbury Churchyard, 
but one of this noble Alderman’s sprites 
will pric into it; and, because it wants 
hallowing with a note, it must be damned 
to the bottom of his collar.” 

, The mountebank was a well-known cha¬ 
racter in streets and fairs in the old days; 
and humorous prints throw light on many 
queer sayings and doings connected with 
the lives of such men. In some cases the 
broadsheet, or hand-bill of the exhioitor 
himself, has been preserved. One of these 
belonged to Hans Baling, a Dutch mounte¬ 
bank vrell known in London. Ho was a 
grotesque-looking, fellow, very fantastical 
in dress, and was attended by a monkey, 
which ho had taught to act the part of a 
Jack-pudding attendant. Baling himself 
had once been a Jack-pudding to some 
other mountebank, and thus w'ell knew the 
secrets of the craft. His broadsheet re- 
prosents him bedizened with finery, holding 
a scroll and a phial; at his feet an ape 
and a chest of medicines; while his Jack¬ 
pudding is coming from behind a curtain. 
Beneath tlie picture is an ample versified 
account of the wonderful cures ho can 
efl'ect, beginning: 


See «ir, see liero, 

A {ioctor note, 

Wbo travels much at home; 

Here take my pills, 

I cure all ills. 

Past, present, and to oome. 

Then be goes on to say: 

Thousands IVo dissected, 

Thousands new erected. 

And such cures elTeoted, 

As none e’er can tell. 

Xict the palsie shake ye, 

Xct the cboIHck rack ye, 
let the crinkum break ye, 

Xct the murrain take ye, 

Take this and you are well. 

After much else (unquotable to modem 
cars) he wdnds up with the exhortation: 

Read, judge, and try, 

And it you die. 

Never believe me more. 

The rogue must have enjoyed the joke con¬ 
tained in the last two lines. Another 
mouTitehank, somewhat later in date, 
caused his portrait to he engraved with 
the sonorous inscription in dog-Tjatin: 
“ Magnifico Sraokontissimo Cnstardissimo 
Astrologissimo Cunningmanissimo Rabbi- 
nissimo Viro" Jacko Adams de Olerkenwell 
Grocno hanc Lovellissimam sui Pictnram.” 
Then, in the comer where the painter’s and 
engraver’s names are usually placed, there 
is the further entry, “ Hobbedebooby pinxit 
et scratchabat.” Jack Adams, the cunning 
man of Clerkenw'cll Green, is represented 
in thi.s picture, standing at a tsible, with 
a horoscope, an alphabet bombook, and 
a Poor Robin’s Almanack before him; a 
tobacco-pipo is sticking in his girdle; a 
slatternly woman is coming into the room, 
saying, “ Please, sir, can you tell my 
fortune ?” 

The complaints hy workmen concerning 
the low rate of wages, and the staiwation 
life of those who make np cheap clothing 
for slop-sellers, are by no means of recent 
origin. A broadsheet balladi'' about the 
Commonwealth time, or a little later, is 
called the Clothier’s Delight ; or, the 
Rich Men’s Joy and the Poor Men’s 
Sorrow, wherein is expressed the crafti¬ 
ness and subtlety of many clothiers in 
England, by beating down the workmen’s 
wages: 

Combera, weavers, and ipinnem, for little gain*, 

Doth earn their money by taking hard paini. 

And the broadsheet further tells us that 
the song is to be “ sung to the tune .of 
Jenny come tye me.” The woodcul® are on 
a par with the verses. 

If we come to the reign of Charles the 
Second, we have abundant proof of the 
strong language used in the broadsheets 
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and ballads relating to political affairs. 
When Oliver was dead, and it was safe to 
abuse him, there appeared such effusions 
as the following; The English Devil; or, 
Cromwell and his Monstrous Witch Dis¬ 
cover’d at Whitehall: with the Strange 
and Damnable Speeches of the Hellish 
Monster, by way of Revelation touching 
King and Kingdom; with a Karrativo of 
the Infernal Plots, Inhumane Actings, and 
Barbarous Conspiracies of this Grand Im¬ 
postor and most Audacious Rebel, that 
durst aspire from a Brewhonsc to the 
Throne, Washing his Accursed Hands in 
the Blood of his Royal Sovei’oign. The 
title being thus highly spiced, we can well 
believe that the ballad or effusion itself is 
not wanting in vituperation. 

CAPTURED BY PATAGONS. 

A Pkench traveller. Monsieur A. Guin- 
nard, in order to confirm hi.s countrymen 
in their innate lovo of their village steeple, 
has published an account of what l>efel him 
when, in the naughtiness of his heart lie 
ventured into the wilds of South America.* 

• Assuredly, Monsieur Guinnard’s mis¬ 
fortune was great, and his suflerings as a 
slave most unusual in kind. The selfish 
public finds its consolation in the de¬ 
scription he gives of tracts of country and 
half-savage tribes hitherto unseen by Euro¬ 
peans. 

He was twenty-threeycars of age when he 
went to seek his fortune, in 1855. To reach 
the place where the streets would bo paved 
with gold,, he had to traverse an enormous 
desert region on foot, in company with an 
Italian' named Pedritto, who had left his 
home on the same promising errand. How 
they kept body and soul together, and lost 
themselves like babes in the wood—except 
that there was no wood—were long to tell. 
They went on their way, eating such game 
as they could catch, not particular whether 
it were cooked or raw. At last they caught 
*a Tartar, in the shapdof a party of Indians, 
who out short poor Pedritto’s biogr^hy, 
and were about to leave Monsieur Guin- 
nard for dead, when one benevolent savage 
resolving to spare him, in order to convert 
him into, a dome.stio animal, stripped him, 
tied his hands behind him, and set him 
astride on a fiery,steed, no more encum¬ 
bered with superfluous clothing than him¬ 
self. This completely stripped condition 

* IMs Asid*Eaclavageohe;(IesPatttgoiM. Bdcitde 
yU GtkpUrMi, pw A. Guiiu>Md« Membra da la Socidtd 
da Odogmpbie. 


continued afterwards to be his invariable 
and every-day costume. It wa.s a capital 
plan for preventing his pilfering by hiding 
small articles in his waistcoat-pocket. 

The tribe into whose clutches hejiad&llen 
were the Poyuchcs, who wander along the 
banks of the Rio Negro from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the island Pacheco to the foot of 
the Cordilleras, a mountainous country cut 
up by deep valleys. After a few mouths; 
of this vagabond life, no trace of tho‘ 
European was visible in his person. Thus* 
acclimatised, lie was sold by the Poyj|bhes 
to some Puelchcs, who were staying with 
them on a visit, for the small price of a 
horse and an ox. Ho seems to have been 
purchased rather as a curio.sity than with 
any hope of his turning out useful. How¬ 
ever, the buyers grinned a grin of satisfac¬ 
tion which would have highly diverted 
him under any other circumstances. 

When Turks are unusually angry with a 
slave, they threaten to sell him. Monsieur 
Guinnard learned to understand a slave’s 
fear of being sold, and the feeling that 
makes him rather bear the ills ho has, than 
fly to others that ho knows not of. As the 
Poyuchcs had done, so did the Puelchcs j 
they sold him out of speculation to some- 
eastern Patagons, who seemed likely to treat 
him with the same tender mercies. People 
fond of changing horses, often give a one- 
eyed fora blind one. Monsieur Guirinard’s 
cliange of masters scarcely promised better 
results. Nevertheless, this time, ho felt 
less repugnance, as his new ownei’S ap¬ 
peared just a little more human than his 
previous enslavers. Their stature ap¬ 
proached six feet, but their personal type 
differed little from that of the Puelchcs. 
Their bust was long, compai-ed with their- 
L«. ^ horseback they looked 

taller u..! _ ..eally were. Their limbs 

were well-proportioned ; their heads largo,, 
almost square, flat on the top of the skull,, 
the forehead, and also the chin, project¬ 
ing, which, combined with a long tlun nose, 
gave them a singular profile. 

Continual opportunities of observing the 
bodily strength of the Patagons enabled 
their captive, who witnessed their nume¬ 
rous exercises, to feel assured that it greatly 
surpasses that of Europeans. He saw them 
adroitly seize with the lasso an untamed 
horse, pull it up suddenly when at full speed, 
resist unaided the animal’s shock simply 
by leaning in the opposite direction, until 
it rolled half-strangled on the ground; ahd 
their muscles, while performing these feats, 
were not more apparent than in their 
normal state. The physical organisation 
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the Indians is much superior to that of 
,civilised men. They bear with the greatest 
ease continued privation and fatigue, during 
journeys of two or three months which they 
perform almost without taking rest, gallop¬ 
ing on day and night. When they start 
on a pillaging, expedition four or five hun¬ 
dred leagues ofl‘, besides the twenty or 
thirty horses which each man lias with 
him, they take scarcely anything except 
the lassos, lances, and boleadoras, which 
they employ both for procuring the means 
of' existence and for fighting. Only the 
epicures of the party put under the piece 
of leather, which serves as a saddle, a few 
slices of salt moat dried in the sun, whioh 
they eat with a mixture of horse and beef 
fat. 

According to the accounts of the Pnta- 
gons in general, the immense desert which 
lies between the chain of the Andos, the 
south bank of the Rio Negro, the east(n-n 
coast, and tbo Straits of Magellan, is not, 
as has been hithei'to stated, eompletely 
sterile. On the contrary, at least a third 
of this area is exceedingly fertile, esj)eci- 
ally the western side and the cxt.rornc point 
of Magellan. Monsieur (Ininnard cites with 
perfect assurance the various places at 
which he resided, in the ncighhonrhood of 
the Andes and of Los Serranos, which arc 
charmingly pictnrosque and fertile. 

Painful as was Monsieur Guinnard’s con¬ 
dition, ho could not help beholding with 
pleasure the superb landscapes by which ho 
was surrounded. Th(;y would even have 
afforded him unmixed delight, had they 
not reminded him of his sad position. 
Nay, more, ho could have fallen in with 
his masters’ mode of life, liad not constant 
ill-treatment aggravated liis sorrows, and 
forced him to aiitiiapatt' a tragic end. And 
when sold again, exactly like a passive 
brute or a beast of burden, he gay.ed for 
the last time, with regret, at the lovely 
scenery which had so often been witness to 
his tears. 

Condemned to. live the life of the dumb, 
his time necessarily passed heavily. The 
Indians never admitted him to their com¬ 
pany, and when his duties called him in¬ 
side their huts, he was at once brutally 
driven out. Nor did ho wait for the order 
to bo repeated, accompanied as it was by 
threatening gestures, or by strokes of 
lassos, which cut his chest and back. He 
returned to the herd confided to his care, 
with which he had to remain in ail wea¬ 
thers, day and night, sometimes exposed to 
insuppiiii^ble heat, his naked body scorched 
by the*diummer’s snn, or" else experiencing 


the influences of wind, tain, hail, or frost. 
In the latter case he suffered horribly from 
cold and numbness in the ^nds and feet. 
Frequently, after passing several hours on 
horseback, he was obliged, in order to dis¬ 
mount, to seize the mane with his teeth, his 
hands and feet being perfectly useless, and 
when he fell upon the ground he felt as if 
rolling on broken gla^s. Ho could not rise 
until he had given himself a sharp friction 
of tho limbs, after which a rirold run helped 
to restore tho circulation. Could he help 
brooding over the means of escape ? 

With all his goodwill be could not per¬ 
fect himself in the various Patagonian 
exorcises, nor acquire tho skill they re¬ 
quired of him. He was, therefore, all but 
worthless in their eyes. Consequently, 
ihey sold him to some Pampeans, who 
paid tliom a visit after several inv.asions of 
the Buenos Ayrian torritoiy. The price 
paid this time for the biped animal was 
several horses and a few pieces of common 
cloth, coloured black or red. 

His new proprietors were curious to 
know wdiat motive had induced him to 
leave liis native land. He answered that 
lie quitted Europe because he had some 
.ambition, and because in his country the 
extent of space is so restricted, compared 
with the number of the population, that 
only a few individuals succeed in acquiring 
an itidopcndonii existence, or oven easy cir¬ 
cumstances. That money being tho prin¬ 
cipal mover of all things in civilised coun¬ 
tries, every one trios to get as much as 
pos.sible by the exercise of some special 
industry, but that tho majority harply earn 
enough for their wants. That, like him, 
hundreds of thousands of Europeans sub¬ 
mit to volunt-ary exile every yearj in the 
hope of realising, in a short space of time, 
sufiicient profits either to place them out 
of tho reach of want, or to etiahle them to 
load a life of pleasure. Finally, he added, 
that the hope of winning the smiles of for¬ 
tune, and the desire to bo able to assist his 
family, had sufficed to make him leave the 
mother countiy, ' 

The interpreter, after communicating 
this reply to his companions (who laughed 
as if in pity with shrugs of Hieir shoulders), 
answered that, since chanoe had thrown 
him amongst them, any care for the future 
was superfluous. That he had no need to 
work to eat, and that his family would 
manage to do without him, because they 
would never see him again. That he 
would lead a happy life with them, al¬ 
though, in truth, they promised neither 
house nor clothing to protect him feom the 
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severily of the afeasons. Tliat the earth, 
wet or dry, the rocks, or the grass, would 
bo by turns his bed. That he would get 
used to this sort of life, just as well as they 
did,' for he seemed to be made exactly as 
they were, and that they would treat him 
weUj in proportion as they found him 
faithful and serviceable. To sura up the 
whole, he added, by way of moral, that 
Ohrfstians are fools—ouesalmas—imbeciles 
—pofos—to labour for gold, and to cover 
themselves from head to foot with iucouve- 
nicut, extraordinary, and unhealthy cloth¬ 
ing, which, to judge from its appearance, 
must give a deal of trouble to fabi’icatc. 

Amongst the South American Indians, 
every family, and oven every man, believes 
himself absolutely free.' They live com¬ 
pletely independent of each other; never¬ 
theless, in spite of tlu)se habits and ideas, 
the Poyuohes, the I\ampcaus, and the 
Mamouelches, as well as the Patagons, are 
divided into a great number of tribes. 
Their intestine wars, besides tho.se against 
the Hispano-Americans, so frequently com¬ 
promise their liberty, that tliey have been 
driven, out of sheer necessity, i.” form 
themselves into societies more or loss lui- 
morons. They choose chiefs or caciques, 
whom they regard as their fathei's .and di¬ 
rectors, rather than their masters, Avith 
whom they remain, or whom they (][uit, ac¬ 
cording to their pleasure. 

The variations of the climate of llio 
Pampas are exceedingly regular, <!onsistiiig 
mainly in a great difleronce of summer and 
winter temperature. The latter is almost 
as cold as December in France. There is 
no snow, but every morning the ground is 
covered with hoar frost. The ice is never 
more than an inch and a half thick. On 
the other hand, the summer is opprossivelj 
hot. The horses and wild oxen which 
people the plains indulge, like the human 
inhabitants, in a siesta, which seems to all 
a repose as natural as necessary. But 
throughout the Pampas there arc consider¬ 
able atmospheric differences. In the Ma- 
monclches regions, which are Avooded, the 
air is extremely dry. No trace of perspira¬ 
tion ifl to be seen on any creature Avhat- 
ever. Auimals, killed by the heat, lie 
entire on the arid plains, dried in their 
skin. But in the latitude of Buenos Ayres, 
where the finest possible lucerne abounds, 
the vegetation clearly demonstrates the 
moisture of the climate. Dead animals 
jratrd^ r^idly, and wounds are difficult 
to heat Xet in spite of this constant hu¬ 
midity the Indians sleep with impunity on 
the naked groimd, almost unclad. 


The stature of the Pampeans is inferior 
to that of the Puelches and lake Patagons. 
With a few exceptions, they are seldom 
more than five feet eight or nine inches 
high. Their hue is tho darkest of all these 
Indians, being deep olive-broAvn; some 
even arc almost black. ITheir skin is ex¬ 
ceedingly fine all over th<ar bodies—soft, 
like satin, and almost as brilliant. They 
exhale a peculiar odour, which, though less 
poAverful than that of negroes, is still mox'e 
so than that of Europeans. Their skin 
becomes more shining, and slightly oily, 
uniler the action of the sun, as was easily 
a.scei‘taiued by the touch. They tie up 
their hair over the top of the head, with a 
stiip of stuff or a strap of leather; but m 
battle they let it hang loose over tluar face, 
to avoid seeing the dangers which may 
threaten them. 

The gait of all Indian women is exceed¬ 
ingly ungraceful; that of tho Pampeans is 
o.specially ,so, brought on by their seating 
thomselA'e.s, tlirougli a sense of decency, in 
a manner diflerent to the men, who squat in 
Oriental fashion, with their legs crossed 
under them. They bend the left leg, AA'itli the 
])Dint of the foot resting on tho ground, then 
they siut themselves upon the heel, and 
2)aKs tho I’iglit h’g over the left thigh, taking 
care to 2'ut the light foot flat beside tho 
left, in order thereby to be able to keep 
their crossed legs in equilibrium. This 
fatiguing posture, to Avhioh they are ac¬ 
customed from their infancy, brings on a 
curious distigurement of the left hip, turn¬ 
ing the leg iiiAvards, and causing them, to 
halt on the left side. Their liands are 
small, Avcll made, and rarely thin; their 
joints, as those of the men, are clean; their 
feet also are small, but broad. If their 

•' ~.-.jy i jlii p- n ot beautiful, they announce at 
strength. Tfie richest, or 
the most considered amongst them, wear a 
leather collar three fingers broad, and very 
tight, garnished outside with discs, oe half¬ 
beads of metal, Avhich they fabricate them¬ 
selves. Tho breadth and stiffness of this 
singular ornament, which might Veiy well 
servo for a Newfoundland dog’s collar, 
gives a most comical aspect to the wearer’s 
dignified face. 

The Pampean women are very active 
and very attentive to their husbands, to 
whoso exactions they submit without a 
murmur. Those worthies devote to com¬ 
plete repose all the time which is’not oc¬ 
cupied by the chase or in taming , their 
horses. In their changes of residence, it 
is the women who undertake to transpqrjh 
all the household goods. They load the 
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hoi^es^ and saddle their' husbands* and 
afterwards their own, on which they then 
instal themselves with three or four chil¬ 
dren. With this equipage, they assemble 
the herd and drive it before them with the 
lances of their lords and masters, who, 
mounted on their best coursers, with no 
other burden than their lassos and their 
boleadoras, indulge on the way in the plea¬ 
sures of the chase, without appearing to 
bestow the least thought on their family, 
however great may be their attachment to 
their children. Arrived at their destina. 
tion, it is again the women who unload the 
horses and hasten to pitch the tents, under 
■whoso shelter the husbands stretch them¬ 
selves, while their helpmates prepare the 
food. The Pampeans, for whom horse ex¬ 
ercise is obligatory, usually mount at a 
single bound into the wooden saddles which 
encase their coursers’ head and chest. The 
richest only, or the luckiest in pillaging, 
saddle their horses after the Gaucho fashion. 
The women ride on horseback, in tlic same 
way as the men, only their saddles are 
completely different, being veritable scat- 
foldings composed of seven or eiglit sheep¬ 
skins, surmounted by a couple of rolls of 
rushes. To climb up into this apparatus, 
they make use of a stirrup hung round the 
horse’s neck. 

Amongst all the wild tribes through 
whomMonsieur Guinnard passed, marriage, 
as with civilised peoples, is considered as an 
important act and the source of an honour¬ 
able and happy life. It is contracted under 
the form of a trafhe or an exchange of \he 
women for divers goods and animals. When 
an Indian wishes to get married and has 
cast his eyes on any girl in the neighbour¬ 
hood, ho visits in turn all his relations and 
friends, confides to them his desire, and 
begs their assistance in carrying out his 
project. Each one, according to his degree 
of relationship or friendship, gives his ad¬ 
vice and his approbation in a long discourse 
suited to the circumstance, adding weight 
to his words by soino acceptable gift, such 
as horses, oxen, silver stirrups or spurs, or 
pieces of stuff the proceeds of pillage. 

Ill-treatment of wives is perfectly allow¬ 
able, when based upon infidelity. The hus¬ 
band may even put his wife to death, as 
well as her accomplice; but generally his 
avarice induces him* to keep his wife and 
exact damages from the‘delinquent, who 
has the right to ransom his life when ho 
has the means. From the moment when 
the injured spouse has received satisfaction, 
he has no right to reproach his -wife by 
the slightest allusion to her fault. Her 


family would be allowed to interfere were 
he to ill-treat her again on that aheount, 
Condonation is accepted by Indian, as well 
as by English law. 

Children, amongst these primitive people, 
are not nearly so numerous as might be 
expected. The life of a new-born babe is 
submitted to the decision of the father and 
mother—whether it shall be suffered to 
exist or not. If their judgment is favour¬ 
able, it instantly becomes the object of its 
parents’ love, who at need would submit 
to the greatest privations to gratify it® 
slightest wants or its most wilful caprices; 
for children are spoiled all the world over. 
They stretch their pretty darling on a sort 
of little ladder, which supplies the place of 
a cradle. The upper part of its tiny per¬ 
son reposes on staves fixed close together, 
and covered with a sheepskin, whilst the 
lower part of its body sinks into a sort of 
cavity formed by staves placed below the 
sides of the ladder. 

This curious cradle is longer than the 
infant by a foot, at each extremity. To the 
four corners are attached leather straps, 
which serve to suspend it during the night 
over the parents, who can rock it, by means 
of a thong, without disturbing themselves. 
Every morning, the babes are set at liberty 
during the space of time ^necessary for 
cleaning them. When the snn shines, the 
mother lays them on a sheepskin, to imbibe 
strength from the source of life and motion. 
In rainy weather, fixed in their ladder, 
they are set upright against one of the- 
poles of the tent. Mamma squats opposite,, 
admiring their beauties and frequently giv¬ 
ing them either the breast, or Kttle bits of 
raw meat, which they suck down greedily. 

The women suckle their babes till they 
are three years ; if, during that time, they 
give birth to others, they suckle both, or 
all, without apparent injury to cithci* 
party. The slightest whims of these little 
tyrants are law for the parents and their 
friends. As observed just now, the spoit 
ing of children is a cosmopolitan weakness. 
Scarcelj/^ do these precocious urchins begin 
to drag themselves about on their hands 
and knees, when they are allowed to handle 
knives and other sharp weapons, fend to 
use them against any one who crosses 
them. “ Pretty dears!” exolaini the de¬ 
lighted parents, “ they’ll make famous 
enemies of Christians.” 

One of Monsieur Guinnard’s servile ftme- 
tions was to serve as a butt to these youthful 
tormentors. His duty was to practise com¬ 
plete submission to the children, whose 
pleasure it ■was to inffict do him aU sorts of 
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cruelties. Sometimes they pelted him with 
stones fioim their slings, or threw their 
boleadoras round his body, or when they 
were on horaeback caught him with a 
lasso, and dragged him after them at full 
gallop—all to tho great satisfaction of their 
honourod parents, who thought no more of 
his bleeding wounds than they would of a 
horse’s broken knees. 

After this, can we wonder that the un¬ 
happy captive resolved to escape at the 
risk of his.lifo ? He did escape. How, the 
reader may learn from a translation (which 
the writer has not seen) of Monsieur Guin- 
nard’s narrative, published by Messrs. 
Bentley and Son. 


THE FOURFOLD ASPECT. 

Tms lovers stood in the deep recess 
Of tho old ancestral hall, 

Where the storied panes their gold and red 
Flung o’er the grace of her bending head, 

As he whispered “ Nothing on earth is bliss 
Like a silent hour, such as this, 

Witii the soft hush over all.” 

The children played on the flowery lawn, 

Darting from glade to walk; 

“And see,” they said as they glanced above. 

To the two, in their glorious trance of love, 

“ How Maud and Charlie waste tho day. 

Though night is coming to stop our play, 

And they do not even talk 1” 

With her weary eyes and her sable robes. 

The lonely lady passed; 

A sudden cloud her pale face crossed, 

The anguish of one who has loved and lost; 

Then, ^m laughing babes and dreaming pair. 

She turned, with the tearful gentle prayer, 

“ God, long may their sunshine last 1” 

The old men glanced from the lighted hearth, 
Where they sat over cards and wine, 

To the two, unconscious of aught tho while, 

But love and each other—then shrug and smile. 
As one, draining his gloss, said—“ As they choose, 
But yon blaze is better than chill night dews; 
Your trick, and the deal is mine.” 

The twilight deepened into night. 

The stars through the dusk air shone. 

Aged and infants calmly slept, 

O^r a bright-eyed portrait the mourner wept. 

And the lovers still murmured, “ Not yet, not yet. 
Ah why should such hours in parting set!” 

And so the old world rolls on. 


A TRIP TO THE LAND OP SCOTT. 

Part III. 

The city arms of Glasgow were evidently 
designed by an amateur nnproficient in the 
scientific mysteries of heraldry, and consist 
of a bush with a bird upon it, a bell hang¬ 
ing from the bough, and a fish, not at all 
rampant, and supposed to be a herring. 
Soma local poet has written in reference to 
this odd emblazonment: 

This is the tree that never sprang, 
tntis is tho bird that never sang. 

This M the bell that never rang, 

This is the fish that never swam, &e. 


The motto n&deyneath this device^ was, 
“ Let GlasgoM^onrish by th6 preaching of 
the Word.” Though the Scotch are emi¬ 
nently a polemical and theological, they are 
none the less eminently a trading people, 
and at some time during the last century 
the commercial element got tho masteiy in 
this little epigraph, and excluded the theo¬ 
logical. Tho motto now stands, “ Let 
Glasgow flourish.” And Glasgow does 
flomdsli, thanks to tho abundant coal and 
iron of Lanarkshire, to tho enterprise of 
the people, and to its commanding situa¬ 
tion on the Clyde. The river, however, 
did comparatively little for it until within 
the last sixty or seventy years. Before that 
time there was scarcely more than five feet 
deptli of water at tho Brooniielaw; at tho 
present time there is a depth of twenty-five 
feet, allowing tho largest class of vessels to 
load and unload within the city boundaries. 
Tlio far-seeing and energetic men who pro¬ 
posed, and their successors who have 
carried out, the improvement of the Clyde, 
from tho Broomiclaw downwards to the 
point where the river becomes an estaary, 
have been th(! means of raising Gl^gow 
from tho position of a small and unpro¬ 
gressive country town to that of the second 
city in the empire, for population, enterprise, 
and wealth. Their efforts wei’e aided, no 
doubt, by the great mineral wealth of all the 
near-lying districts, but none the less praiso 
is due to them for their sagacity and public 
spirit. Tho traveller who seeks merely 
health, recreation, fine scenery, and change 
of air as excuses for leaving home, will find 
but little to detain him in this dingy metro¬ 
polis ; but the social philosopher an^ tlbo 
man of business will discover at aiiy iimo 
something to interest and instruct them. 
The old city of Glasgow, like old Edin- 
btygh, without tho advantage of its pic¬ 
turesque station, is ill-built, over-crowded, 
and abounds with narrow streets, lanes, 
“ wynds,” and “ vennels,” tho hot-beds 
of tilth, malaria, fever, as well as - vice 
and crime. But new Glasgow, extending 
westwards from the Exchange, and beyond 
Kelvin Grove, to Gilmore ' Hill, and, 
still pushing itself westward, is one of 
the finest cities in Great Britain. It covers 
a series of gently-swelling hills, and con¬ 
tains miles of stone-built and handsonie 
streets, squares, crescents, and terraces, with 
many ecclesiastical, civic, and commercial 
buildings of tho highest order of .ariduteo- 
tnral merit. As regards the old town, the 
antiquary will perhaps take a look at the 
beautiful catlujdral, lately restored, and the 
man of literary taste wUl, if he have time, 
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stray into the Sant Market,” for the sake 
of Bob Boy and Bailie Niehol Jarvie, tak- 
ing care, if he ho wise, to bo provided with 
some aromatic vinegar, or a pioco of cam- 

{ >hor, to protect him from the many “ ath- 
etio stinks” that are likely to grasp him by 
the nose as ho passes along. This done, 
he will tnm to the Clyde and its ship¬ 
building cstabli.sliments, as the sight above 
all others whicli renders Glasgow remark¬ 
able. Tlio first sight of the rivor, dank, 
oosy, slu.shy, and as fonl-smelling as tlie 
Salt Market, can scarcely fail to suggest 
to his mind that the municipality ol' Glas¬ 
gow has sadly neglected its duty in not 
having expended about half or a quarter 
as much money in purifying the rivesr iis 
the Clyde trustees have s]lent in deepening, 
dredging, and embanking it. If theri; be 
in the world a filthier river than the 'J'bames 
was before the main drainage works were 
constructed, that liver is the Clyde, Avhich 
receives all the refuse and pollution of half 
a million of people, pollulioii which i.s kej)t 
in a continual state of churn, by the p.adtllo- 
wheels and screws of oin; of the busiest 
and most crowded ports in lilur-opo. Thert! 
are no enginceiing dilliculties to prevent 
tlio work ; it is nothing but a. qin\sti(m of 
money, which Glasgow can well spare, even 
were the purpose of its expenditure of far 
lo.ss importance than the life and heallh of 
its citizens, both rich and pool’. 

The sail from Glasgow lo Oban, in ihe 
land of .Lome, occupies a long summer da.y. 
and compels ihe traveller to rise betimes if 
he would lose no poi-tiou of the onjojTnent, 
whicli all who make the trip anticijiati’, and 
in whicli few, if any, are disa]ipoluted, unless 
Highland mist, thick and ojiaiino, shuts up 
the view. But this seldom happems in the 
summer, and such mists ns occasioimlly 
arise and settle upon the side or the erfsts 
of the great Bens, if they detract from the 
beauty, enhance the sublimity of the land¬ 
scape. Stepping aboard the Tona at the 
Bmomielaw, the acknowledged pride of the 
river, and the finest steamer of the fine 
fleet that the enterprising David Hutcheson 
has placed at the disposal of all who travel 
for pleasure or necessity between Glasgow, 
the West Highlands, and the inner and 
outer Hebrides, we start down the Clyde 
pjunotually at six in the morning. In less 
than ten minutes we thread our w'ay through 
the crowded river, and behold, on the east 
side of ijs, the busy yards of the iron ship¬ 
builders by whose skill and enterprise the 
reputation of the Clyde-built ships has 
been carried to every part of the world. 
The ribs of the iron leviathans on the 


stocks loidm large and heavjly as we pass; 
and the docile monsters, which are here¬ 
after to visit all parts of the globe, laden 
with merchandise and pafisengtjrs, and 
sometimes on tho less agreeable ^rrands 
of war and destruction, stand before us 
in all stages of development. The ship¬ 
building industry of tho Thames seems to 
have emigrated to the Clyde, determined 
to remain thei’e. Everybody knows the 
fact; and the ship-builders of London, 
workmen a.s well as masters, have reason 
to deplore it. In this, as in all similar 
cases, where a trade or manufacture leaves 
its ijsual seat for another, tho reason is 
ebietlj' to bo found in the conduct or 
organisation of tho workmen. The opera¬ 
tive ship-builders of London demand more 
wages than the men of GIa.sgow; do less 
work in a given space of time; and en¬ 
cumber tho trade with a greater number 
of I’egulai.ions injurious to tlio masters. 
The result is that ships can.ho cheaper and 
more expeditiously constructed in tho Clyde 
tlian in the Tliamcs; and that trade, true 
to i(s instincts as tho needle to the pole, 
fifes to the .spot where tho largest profits 
can be made with the least risk and the 
greatest certainty. Doubtless tho coal and 
iron that lie at the very doors of the Clyde 
ship-builders, and have not to bo trans- 
poi’tcd from distances of a hundred or 
two hundred miles, as is the case with 
those wdio })1}' their industry on the Thames, 
is one reason why Glasgow wins the day ; 
but tho main aTid paramount reason is, the 
demand of the Thames workman fora wage 
t.hat, bo do(\s not really earn, aided by the 
inability of tho English workman to live 
as comfortably on his larger wage as the 
Scotsman on a smaller one. And this 
latter question is not one of the cost of 
sub.sisleiico so much as of mfinagoment. 
The English workman’s wife is, in nine 
cases out of ten, a woman of very imperfect 
or of no education, who knows next to 
nothing of domestic economy, and whoso 
principal idea of cooking is to take a joint 
to the mighbouring baker, and have it 
baked in his oven without trouble to her¬ 
self, and who knows not how to make 
soups, broths, stows, or savoury dishes, or 
how to convert a pound of meat, by the aid 
of vegetables and condiments, into a dish 
satisfying alike to tlie palates and stomachs 
of throe or four, or even half a dozen people. 
The Scottish women of the same class are 
much better instructed, and can do as much 
.with half a crown in the sustenanoe of their 
families, without stinting them, as an Eng¬ 
lishwoman can with four or five shillings. 
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Ob of tlie rirer, after passing the 

last of tiie great ehip-bnilding yards, and 
getting bjyond hearing of the incessant 
hammering against the iron ribs of the 
futTire leviathans of the deep, stands the 
little town of Renfrew, which gives the 
title of baron to the Prince of Wales. In¬ 
land a few miles may be seen the spires of 
the busy manufacturing town of Paisley, 
that was almost ruined a few ye.ars ago by 
the fiat of the great goddess Fashion, who 
decreed that ladiea should Avoar mantles, 
instead of the shawls for which Paisley is 
celebrated. But, after a hard struggle, 
Paisley surmounted its difficulty, remem¬ 
bering, ill the day of its adversity, that 
other articles of dress be..sides slm wlsi might 
be made of fine ivool, and that tartans and 
many choice* and tasteful fabrics of the 
loom might be worn otherwise than on 
the shoulders. Hear this point the Clyde 
gradually widens, and by the time ivc 
reach Kilpatrick, the birthplace of the 
patron saint of Ireland, it begins to assume 
the appearance of an estuary. The Irisii 
vehomoutly deny that the saint was a 
Scotsman; but as, nj) to the se’''r>ntli or 
eighth century, the ivestern Scotch and tlio 
eastern Irish were but oiu! ])coplo, and ore 
to this day of one race and closely related 
language, there is no need A\diy tlio Irish 
should think it a point of honoui’ or of 
duty to maintain that the saint was born 
on the banks of the Liflcy or the Shannon, 
and not on those of the Clyde. 

Beyond Kilpatrick is Duiiglas, the “grey 
Kill,” near to which are the remains of an I 
ancient Roman fort, marking the western 
extremity of the old Roman wall from tlie 
Forth to the Clyde, commonly called by 
the country people “ Graham’s Dyke.” On 
a rook by the river-side a monument has 
been erected to the memory of Henry Bell 
—one of the pioneers of steam navigation— 
who, in the year 1832, navigated the first 
steamer whose paddles ever disturbed the 
waters of the Clyde. In close proximity 
is the village of Bowling, the entrance to 
the canal that connects the Clyde Avith 
the Forth. On the opposite shore stands 
Erskine House, the seat of Lord Blantyre, 
a member of the great clan, sept, or house 
of the Stuarts, and then we come within 
sight of the most prominent and pictu¬ 
resque object on the river, the noble rock 
and castle of Dumbarton, tho Balclutha 
of Ossian. The rock not only commands 
the paEeage of the Clyde, hence its Gaehc 
name, but fKe town of Dumbarton, and 
Hie passage to Loch Lomond and the 
Highlands by the Vale and Water of the 
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Leren. It "h ^^bmdred feet in 
height, columnar and almost perpendwnkr 
in some parts, and is split into two suta- 
mitp, at the base of, and betAveen which, 
stands the castle. The place wad once of 
great military importance, and as such 
played its part for centuries in the 
troublous history of Scotland. Its chief 
interest in tho present day concentrates in 
the fact that it was tho prison of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Wallace before ho was betrayed to 
tho English by “ tho fause Menteith.” 
Forty or fifty years ago (authorities differ 
as to tho exact date) some fishermen, 
dredging in tho river opposite the rock, 
drew up a great double-handed swoi’d, such 
as Wallace, according to tradition, Avas ac- 
cu.stomed to wield, and of a weight and 
size that would have over-taxed any of 
his contemporartes. It was immediately • 
asserted, and believed, that this was the 
identical SAVord of Wallace, which possibly, 
and veiy probably, it was. Tho relic is 
ju'oserved Avith great veneration iu tho 
castle, and sIioavti to the few tourists Avho 
caro to visit tho fortress. Dumbai'ton, 
under tho name of Balclutha or Alcluith, 
was tho capital of the Strathclyde Celts, 
and is mentioned as a strong place by the 
“ venerable Bede.” But tho strength of 
the position is Avholly due to the rock, for 
the town itself lies low, and might, iu ■ 
former days of bloodshed and civil broil, 
have been easily taken in the rear. At 
one time a stronger enemy than man ap¬ 
pears to have endangered its security, for 
in the year 1006 the inhabitants petitioned 
King James the First to come to their re¬ 
lief against tho inroads of the Clyde, which 
is hero almost as broad as the Thames at 
Sheerness, declaring that “ the sin-gos and 
inundations of the sea wore likely to 
destroy and tak’ away their haill town, and 
could na be ropulsit by nae means that 
their poor ability and fortunes wore able 
to furnish.” It required thirty thousand 
pounds Scots (fifteen _ hundred pounds 
sterling) to make a proper bulwark against 
the waters. A singular adventure at Dum- 
barton rock, interesting to military men, 
that finds a place in the chequered history 
of poor Queen Mary, happened in 1571, 
when the place was in possession of a body 
of her partisans. One CraAvford, of Jordan 
Hill, an officer of tho Regent Lennox, being 
foiled in the attempt to capture the for¬ 
tress, resolved, with a small body of fol¬ 
lowers, to surprise the garrison in the dead 
of night, by scaling the almoH perpen¬ 
dicular side of the rook by the aid of 
ladders. All went well for a Hzae, # 
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^n^lar • accident threatened, at tjie last 
moment, to defeat this daring project. One 
of the escalading party, when more than 
half-way np the ladder, was seized with a 
fit of epilepsy. Had he fallen to the gronnd 
the .alarm.would have Been given to the 
garrison. What was to he done ? Craw¬ 
ford of Jordan Hill, with a fertility in ex¬ 
pedients which marked him for a horn 
general, hit upon a remedy. Immediately, 
and before the man had time to drop, he 
had him securely fastened hy the Imnds 
and feet to the ladder on which he stood. 
This done, the ladder was turned, and his 
comrades marched over him in safety, 
gained the sumnoit, and captured the un¬ 
suspecting garrison. 

On the left, below Dumbarton, stands 
the little town ofPort-Glasgow, so called in 
the days before the Clyde was deepened 
up to the Broomielaw, and when large 
vessels, bringing tobacco to the Glas¬ 
gow merchants from Virginia and the 
other American plantations, were com¬ 
pelled for w'ant of water to drop anchor 
and unload- iheir cargoes. The place has 
long since lost most of its importance, and 
the merchandise which keeps Port-Glasgow 
alive is .lumber, or timber, from the Cana¬ 
dian forests. The industry of wooden 
ship-building having to a great extent been 
displaced in Glasgow by that of iron, Port- 
Glasgow has given it refuge, and turns 
into ships andboais of a smaller kind much 
of the good timber that Canada sends to it. 

Two miles beyond Port-Glasgow, and 
on the same shore of the ever-widening 
Firth, is the prosperous town of Greenock, 
where once upon a hill, in the days of the 
Druidic Celts, stood a rude temple of the 
sun; henCe comes its Gaelic name, Grian- 
knook, or hill of the sun. Celtic philologists 
aro of opinion that Greenwich, on tlfe 
j Thames, derives its name from the same 
[ period, and from the same verbal root, and 
considering the astronomical purpose and 
fan^C of the hill aX Greenwich, the deriva¬ 
tion seems singularly happy. Greenock 
w’as the birthplace of that hard-headed 
Scotsman and benefactor of his kind, James 
Watt. The steam which he did more 
than any man before him to utilise, has 
done much for his native town, and at no 
timb in the day, or scarcely at night, is the 
roar of the fubn^ silent, or the paddle- 
wheel at rest afi^B busy quay. The view 
over the Clyde f|®a this vantage ground is 
singularly grand' and varied. The High¬ 
land hills, among which Lomond, the 
Cobbler, Argyll’s Bowling Green, and 
Ben Goil, are conspicuous, together with a 


score of others, trace their outUnes against 
the sky, and thp sea pours in among, them 
in a series of lochs, each of which is a thing 
of beauty and a joy to those who love the 
solitude of the mountains. But of the 
mountains only, for the solitude of the 
lochs and glens of the Clyde is banished by 
the constant inpouring crowd of the 
citizens of smoky Gtegow, who have 
lined the whole shore with villas, village^ 
and towns, where they place their wives 
and children during the summer and 
autumnal months, to find health and re¬ 
creation, and where they join their family 
circles as often as work and time allow. 
Opposite is the town of Helensburgh, which, 
lit up by gas, sends at night a torrent of 
radiance over the Firth, suggesting the 
j idea of a fairy city, and all along the 
coast-line a succession of smaller, though 
similar places, testify alike to tho wealth 
I that can afl'ord to build, and to the popu- 
loHSness that can occupy such far-stretch¬ 
ing and beautiful suburbs. The Io;ja puts 
in to the quay of Gi’eenock to take up such 
Glasgow passengers as know the river too 
well to care for losing time in the voyage, 
or who arc so busy as to value the hour and 
a half which they can save by taking the 
rail. Thus reinforced in numbers wo speed 
onwards to Kothesay and tho Kyles of 
Bute. On tho left we pass the pictu¬ 
resque town of Gonroek, and the Cloch or 
Clach Lighthouse, and on the right the en¬ 
trances to the Gare Loch, and the pleasant 
village of Roseneath, Loch Long, the Holy 
Loch, and tlm villages of Strone Point, 
Kilmun, tho Kirn, Dunoon, and others. 
Rounding Toward Point and Toward 
Castle, the ancient residence of the La- 
monts, a semi-Highland family of opoe 
great renown, we come in sight of Bothe- 
say, the first place of historical note at which 
tho steamer touches. The town gives, like 
Renfrew, a title to the Prince of Wales, but 
one of higher rank, that of duke, formerly 
borne by the elder sons of the kings of tho 
House of Stuart. It stands on the island of 
Bute, at the entrance of the famous Kyle, 
erroneously called Kyles, a narrow sea 
channel that separates the islands from the 
mainland of Cowal, in Aigyllshire. The 
climate of Rothesay is as mild as that of 
Torquay, and it is consequently a favourite 
resort of such invalids as are too delicate 
to bear unscathed the icy blasts of -winter 
on'the eastern coast of the island. . The 
temperature is us favourable to ve^table 
as to animal life, and roses flourish at 
Rothesay—-pronounced not inappropriately 
j.“Rosy” by the Gaelic popule^ion—-long 
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after th© other roses of Seotknd, except 
those in greenhousas, have strewn their 
blossolns ti]pon the ground. The fuchsia 
more especially seems to delight in the air 
and soil of l^thesay, lasts far into the 
winter, and attains a height equal to that of 
the lilacs, the acacias, and the laburnums, 
with which the suburban Londoners of the 
well-to-do classes love to adorn their villas. 

Rothesay Castle, of which the ruins still 
remain, was once the royal palace of the 
early kings of the Stuart race. It w'as 
attacked and taken by Haco, king of Nor¬ 
way, in his ill-fated expedition for the sub¬ 
jugation of Scotland in the year 1263, 
though the total defeat which he suffered 
shortly afterwards at. Largs, on the oppo¬ 
site coast of Ayrshire, at the hands of the 
brave young King Alexander and his 
patriotic nobles, rendered his conquest of 
no value. King Robert tho Third resided 
hero when his eldest son, tho Duke of 
Rothesay, was murdered by his uncle, the 
Duke of Albany, in the castle of Falkland; 
and here the old king -breathed his last, 
broken-hearted by this and subsequent 
calamities. Cromwell’s soldiers bad a shot 
against this, as against so many other old 
feudal castles, both in Scotland and Ire¬ 
land, and did it what tho Scotch call 
“muckle skaith.” But the final blow was 
given to it during the civil wars of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, when one of 
the great Clan Campbell, younger brother 
of tho MacCallum or MacCoillin More, at 
tho head of a covenanting force, reduced 
it to the state of ruin in which it now lies. 

The sail through the Kyles is a favourite 
excursion. The scenery is picturesque 
rather than grand, though if the traveller 
looks beyond the comparatively low shores 
of tho island of Buto to the mountain 
summits of its sister isle of Arran, the 
craggy peaks of Goatfell (or in Gaelic, 
Ben Gaoith, tho “hill of the winds”), he 
will find the element of sublimity which 
Bute itself does not supply. The Kyles— 
the name occurs in other parts of Scot¬ 
land, as at Kyle Aken and Kyle Rhea, and 
again in the New World, between Staten 
Island and the state of New Jersey, where 
(ho passage is called the “kill”—are 
seldom wider than the Thames at Graves¬ 
end, but are indented by several small 
lochs, among which Loch Streven and Loch 
Ridden are conspicuous for their beauty. 
At the entrance to the latter is a small 
rocky island, Oalled Eilangreig, on which 
that luckless MacCallum More, who took 
part with the Duke of Monmduth in tho 
kmotts rebellion against the crown and 
' > . •• 
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dignity of the bigoted Jatpes the Second, 
deposited five thbatand stand of arms and 
three hundi^ barrels of guhpbwde»i under 
the chaise of a little gamson of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty men of the Clan. Campbell. 
On the collapse of the rebellion, and tho 
subsequent execution of Argyll and Mon¬ 
mouth, tho stores were seized by the 
British Government, and the little fort 
that stood upon the island was demolished. 

After threading for an hour and a half 
the apparent mazes aiyi seemingly land¬ 
locked waters of the Kyles, and watching 
from tho deck the gambols of countless 
swarms of many-coloured medusm or jelly¬ 
fish, in tlieir calm, transparent element, 
beautiful disc-like creatm-os, without sight 
or liearing, but full of electric life, and 
counting during the last half-hour, in which 
a succession of rapid showers had broken 
over tho vessel, at least a score of rain¬ 
bows on the land and on tho sea, wo turn 
the point of Ardlamont, and find ourselves 
at the entrance of that Loch Fyno, famous 
alike for its beauty and its herrings, of 
which wo made the acquaintance at In- | 
I verai’y, its remotest extremity. We are 
not, however, bound for Inverary this time, 
but for Ardrishaig and Loch Gilp. Tho 
scenery is wdlder and more imposing tlian 
in the Kyles. On the n’ght hand is the 
Cowal district of Argyllshire, and on the 
left that of Kiiapdaie and Cantyre, To 
avoid tho voyage round tho long project¬ 
ing Mull of Cantyre—a voyage never 
taken by pleasure steamers—we make for 
the entrance of the Crinan Canal, and 
thus, by a narrow cut of nine miles across 
tho peninsula, save a circuit of at least a 
hundred round ono, of the stormiest head¬ 
lands in Great Britain, upon which breaks 
tho full vehemence of tho Atlantic tides. 
Passing West Tarbet, where the normal 
v^idth of the isthmus is reduced to two 
miles by tho inroad made upon the land 
by Loch Tarbet streaming up from the 
ocean, we catch a glimpse, on tho barren 
and rocky shore, of tho ruins of an old 
keep erected by Robert Bruce. It was 
at one time contemplated to construct a 
second canal at this narrow pass; and 
when we consider tho yearly increasing 
prosperity of the Highlands, and the con¬ 
stant stream of traffic that flows into them 
when tho day approaches when the grouse 
may be lawfully slain by the sport-loving 
Sassenachs, it seems remarkable that so 
small, but so highly useful a work, has not 
been undertaken. 

Arrived at Ardrishaig, we bid farewell 
to the Iona, and are transported, bag and 
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baggage, in a email steamer through the 
Canal to Loch Crinan, where another feet 
and coinmodions steamer of Mr. Hutche¬ 
son’s fleet lies in waiting for us, with steam 
up, and ready to start immediately upon 
our arrival. The track boat was drawn by 
horses until within the last few yeiirs. The 
halo and hearty among the pussengors gene¬ 
rally pi-cfor to walk the distance, rather 
than ho shut up in the boat during the 
weary pa.ssngo through no less than tifteen 
locks, and it is np doubt the wiser plan 
to leave the little steamer to pass the 
locks at its leisure, and walk on to the 
inn at Caimban, where the traveller of 
moderate pedestrian powers will airive 
as soon, as the bout, and have time tt) 
spare for the “needful refreslmusut” which 
the law‘ in Scotland allows to all travi‘lU;rs 
on all days, not oven excepting the Sab¬ 
bath. Such refreshment seldoiu amounts 
to more than wliisky and ont-eakc, with 
butter or cbecso; but as travellers eat and 
drink more fi’om idleness and want of some¬ 
thing else to do, than from Iningei- and 
thirst, the inn atCairnban generally receives 
visit s fr<nn nSoro than half of the; pas.sengers 
every time the bcjat arrives. The canal is 
in many parts eonstru<;ted above l,hu level 
of the surnmmling plain, which it requires 
no great amount of geoiogit^al study to be¬ 
lieve wasonen a continuation of Locit th-inmi, 
aitd oyer which, at some early period in tlie 
history of our planet, the waitoi-s exteinhid 
to the bases of the cireunijacent hills. 'I'he 
country is rich in pastrxragc, and th(.‘ bc'ani i- 
ful little hlaelc-faced shet'p and tlu! hliiek 
cattie, for both of wdiich the J lighhmds are 
noted, bespeak tlio agrie-nltnral wealth of 
the neighbouring fanners and proprietors. 
The canal is fed with wa,<ta‘ from tlio n]x- 
lands on the left hank; anti one of (ho re¬ 
servoirs, high up among tiioliiJls, suddenly 
burst, four or five years ago, and tlio 
water rushed down into the canal, bearing 
with it an irresistible toi'rcnt of i-ocks and 
stones, which destroyed the hanks for 
nearly half a mile,* put an end to the 
navigation for a whole season, and flooded 
a largo portion of the lowland grazings in 
the auciout basin of Loch Crinan. The 
accident, however, was not allowed to stop 
the traffic, and omnibuses supplied the place 
of the canal steamer, and got over the dis¬ 
tance in much loss time. The remains of this 
great eruption'^Hhc waters still povor the 
hill-aide from Jli™eh the torrent rushed, 
and pi*esentB the appeai*anc 0 of a river of 
stone. 

Vrom the new point of embarkation at 
Crinan, to the busy little port and town of 


Oban, the scenery i& far finer than any¬ 
thing . we have previously passed, and 
opens ly), in a long succession of ever-vary¬ 
ing grandeur, a panorama of land and 
sea, of rock and mountain,* and rugged 
isles, such as cannot be surpassed any¬ 
where in Europe, unlcs,s it bo still further 
north and west to Skye, and the shores 
of Bo.ss and Sutherland, or, still further 
north, to the rugged Atlantic seaboai’d of 
Norway. But even when travelling amid 
scenery wliicli is the most magnificent in 
the world, the sound of the dinner-bell 
has an attraction for the great majority of 
touris(:s—greater than that of inanimate 
nature. Tlic dinner-bell rings within 
a few minutes after the departure of the 
steamer, and creates a temporary conflict 
in tho mind between the love of the beau¬ 
tiful and the love of beef. Beef generally 
wins the day; for the ali-snflicicnt reason 
witli most people that now or never i.s the 
time for diiiiier; that mueh time need not 
be sjK'iit over it; ami that at the utmost it 
is bid taking half an hour out of the three 
(bat tlie voyage ocetipies, leaving ample 
(imo I'oi* the enjoyment of tlio scenery. 
.Resinning our places on deck as speedily 
as jiossiblo, and looking behind ns, as tho 
vessel cleaves its way toivards Oban, we 
s('e tlu* triple bills, known as the Paps of 
.lurn, raising their rocky ramparts above 
(he elouds of mist that swathe their mid¬ 
dles like a bolt. Skirting along tlie lower 
shore of the same island for many miles, 
we roaeli an opening to the Atlantic be¬ 
tween J lira, andtho huge uninhabited moun¬ 
tain, or island, of Scarba. Beyond this 
passage, not visible in calm weather, but 
easily discernible by the telescope when the 
wind blows fresh, is the famous whirlpool 
of Cerryvreckan, a name of terror to 
mariners. “On the shores of Argyllshire,” 
wriies Campbell, the author of the two 
immortal poems, the Battle of the Baltic 
and ihcMuriuorsof England, “Ihave often 
lisi.enea to the sound of this vortex at the 
distance of many leagues. When the weather 
is calm, and tJm roar of the adjacent sea 
can scarcely bo heard on those picturesque 
shores, its sound, which is like the sound of 
innumerable chariots, creates a magnificent 
effect.” The author of the old Statistical 
Account of Scotland describes the whirl¬ 
pool with more particularity. “ The gulf,” 
he says, “ is most awful with the flowing 
tide. In stomiy weather, with that tide, it 
exhibits an aspect in which a great deal of 
the terrible is blended. Vast openings 
are formed in which one might think the 
bottom might be seen; immense bodies of 
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water ttunbliag as if over a precipice, then 
rebounding from the abyss, they dash to¬ 
gether with inconceivable impetuosity, and 
rise foaming to a prodigious height above 
the surface. The noise of this conflict is 
heard through all ihe surrounding islands.” 
This pool is represented in a popular tra¬ 
dition to be the*abodo of a kelpie, or water 
spirit, who sometimes in the shape of a 
gallant knight, mounted'on a wliitcv steed, 
formed of the sea foam, rides on the wavcjs 
to the land, and makes love in the villages 
to fiekle maidens, who do not know his real 
character, but whose imaginations are ex¬ 
cited by his seeming beauty, and wliose 
ears are tickled by his 'cozwiiug speeches. 
Such maidens, however, arc wai-ncd by the 
legend to beware of mounting behind the 
fascinating wooer on his jaunting jonnei, 
a feat to which he is sure to invito them. 
If they consent, he rides with them over 
the roughest waves of the se.a, and drowns 
them at last in the terrible whirlpool. 

After leaving Scarba in the rear, the 
course of the steamer lies thvongli a seem¬ 
ingly intricate passage of counlle.ss islands, 
great and small, that* cluster witliin live or 
six miles of-the mainland of Lmmc. Among 
the most conspicuous arc Inning, tn' the 
Islo of Ships, Sail, ShTiua, Luiiga, and 
Easdfdo, some of them nuiuhubited, but 
yielding succidont jiasturage to the flocks 
and herds of the farmers on the ninin- 
land during tho summer month.s. Eas- 
dale contains a considerable population, 
who live by working tho shit.o quarries 
belonging to tho cshite of the Earl of 
Breadalbano. To the h'ft, looking sea¬ 
ward, rise tho graxid mass of lieu Alore, 
in Mufl, and the bold craggy outline of the 
shores of that large, little known, and all 
but primitive island. The evening sun, as 
it sets behind Ben More—supposed to ho 
haunted by a jiotent witch—tlix’ows a cur¬ 
tain of deep rich purple over all tlie eastern 
landscape, and lights up sea and rock, and 
shore and glen, with such colours a.s none 
but a Turner, or one of equal genius, would 
dare to imitate upon canvas for fear of 
being accused of extravagance. Thesteamor, 
passing Basdale, keeps close in shore to 
the coast of Lome, of which the hold clifls 
seenai to assume new shapes at every tarn; 
hero a crag embattled like a fortress, bore 
a projecting headland, running sheer into 
the water, and there a precipice, so split 
and riven as to suggest the time when the 
rocks were molten in the fire, and har¬ 
dened into mountains as they cooled. To 
this wiM scene succeed the more placid 
and paetoiul regions, where the beautiful 


green island of Kerrera, famous in Scottish 
history, shelters the placid bay of Oban, 
where stands the little town that is to bo 
our terminus for a few days- Early in the 
thirteenth century, King Alexander the 
Second determined to expel the Danes and 
Norwegians from tho north and east of 
Scotland, and to plant his standard on tho 
fnrthest clifls of Thurso. For this purpose 
he assembled a fleet in the bay of Oban, 
and an army in tho gi'cen vale of Kerrera, 
hnt taking a fever, ho died without acoom- 
jflisliiiig the grand object. At a later period 
(1263), when the redouhtablo Haco, King 
of Norway, resolved up.on the conquest of 
the south of Scotland, he assembled a fleet 
of one hnndrod and sixty vessels for the 
purpose in this capacious and safe anchor- 
age: 

Music and rojincing followed on their way; 

Kvery sailor m tho iloct felt hia heart with pleasure 
beat, 

15very soldier in tho ships had a smile upon his lips. 

As ho drank and saw in fancy, reeking sword and flam¬ 
ing brand. 

And the rapine and tho violence and the carnage of tho 
land. 

Tile invading araiy numbered twenty 
thonsaiul men j and eflectiiig their descent 
at Lai-g.s, iqjon the coivst of Ayrshire, they 
met with such a warm reception from King 
Alexander the Third and his patriot army, 
as not only put an end to that particular 
invasion, hut prevented tho Norwegian 
monarehs from ever attempting another. 
Veiy few of Haeo’s ships returned home; 
and the king himself, flying for his life, 
reached Kirkwall, in OrknOy, where ho 
died of disappointment and vexation. 

THE ROS E AND THE KEY. 

CHAl’TliU lAXIV. A FKUSND’s FACE. A MENACE. 

Tr was only about three days after this 
that Mattd, having gone dowm for her ac¬ 
customed -walk in the croquet-ground, had 
a rather agitating adventure. 

On the ground floor the passages are 
a little complicated; and Maud, whose 
thoughts were, as often happened now,, fox 
away, mis.sed the turn which would have 
led her direct to the terrace-door, and 
entered the passage that terminates in one 
of tho doors of Doctor Antomarchi’s oval- 
room of andioiico. 

The passage is pretty long, and the door 
into Antomarchi’s room is at the further 
end of it. 

That door was now open. Doctor Anto- 
marchi was standing at the table, Bpeaking 
to a lady wbo had ^en listening in a chair 
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p* the opposite side, and was no-w rising as 
it seenioa to taio her leave. The figure 
and profile of that lady, she distinctly saw. 
Wild with excitement, she recognised the 
features, and raising her arms with a shrill 
scream, cried, “ Lady Mardykos!” and 
mshed toward the door. 

What fatality seemed always to blast her 
hopes of liberation! 

As she ran forward she saw Lady Mar- 
dykes move a step toAvards a different door, 
which happened also to be open at the side 
of the room, in the evident belief that the 
voice proceeded from that direction ; and 
at the same moment the picture was hidden. 
Before Maud could reach it the door shut. 
Against its thick panelling she rushed; she 
beat it with her hands, she cried ivildly 
again and again : “ It is I, Mand Vernon; 
hear me, take mo, save me, Lady Mar- 
dykes, for God’s sake don’t go !” 

It was vain; there was no .answer, not 
a sound from within. They had left the 
room; and Maud ran round the passage to 
teach the terrace-walk. 

But the terrace-door, instead of standing 
open, as usual at this time of day, had been 
shut, and without a key she could not 
open it; she screamed for help; but her 
pioi’cing appeals rang down the empty cor¬ 
ridor, and produced no sign in return. 

Half-frantic, she ran round toward the 
great hall, and had it and the hall-door 
been unguarded she would have m.shed from 
it in pursuit of her friend, ajid perhaps 
have oven ofibeted a momentary escape. 

But that door was alway.s safely kept. 
It was protected by a second door, Avhicli 
prevented access to the hall without the 
aid of the footman’s key, Avho, of course, 
exercised due caution in using it. 

An oval piece of plato-glas.s enables one 
' to sec the hall from inside that door, apd 
availing herself of this, Maud saw Lady 
Mardykes get into her carriage, take her 
leave of Antomarchi, and drive rapidly away. 

Beating her hands together, with a long 
cry of agony, Maud witnessed the disap¬ 
pearance of her friend, her last liope, and 
then she turned, and with her hands over 
her eyes, cast herself down on the stairs, 
sobbing as if her heart would hurst. She 
would have liked to die then and there. 
Why should she live on in that hideous 
captivity? No other chance would ever 
icome ; Mr. Vlvian llardykes was to be re¬ 
moved, that day, to other quarters, and 
the occasional visits of Lady Mardykes to. 
Glarewoods would totally cease. 

The first paroxysm over, Maud deject¬ 
edly i'eturuea to her room, and without 


tOoadQOMdby 

speaking to Mercy Creswell, threw hersdf 
on her bed, and wept with her face buried 
in the pillows. 

In a little time a knock came at the 
dressing-room door. Mercy Creswell, poi^ 
plexed, and even a little dismayed, went to 
answer it, and found Mr. Darkdaie waiting 
in the gallery outside. He there made her 
one of bis brief, quiet communications, and 
departed. 

Uncomfortably ruminating, Mercy Cres- 
Avell returned, and sat down near the bed. 

By this time Maud’s tears had ceased to 
flow, and she Avas lying without motion. 
Meroy Creswell thought that she had fallen 
asleep. But it was not so; for hearing a 
faint sound, she half opened her eyes, and 
saw Mercy Creswell making a sign to Boioae 
one at the door. 

Turning her eyes in the same direction, 
she saw tAvo of the sturdy housemaids 
standing there. 

On seeing her looking that way, pro¬ 
bably at another sign from Mercy Creswell, 
they receded a step or two into the dress¬ 
ing-room. 

In the ajDathy of her dejection, Maud 
did not care to ask Avhy they were there. 
She turned again and lay still, still sobbing 
at intervals, although she was no longer 
Aveeping. 

In a little AA'hile she heard a quick, and 
not a light step, Avith a creaking boot, 
cross f he floor, and looking up .she saw the 
dreaded face of Doctor Antomarchi, look¬ 
ing sternly down upon her. 

“ Your pulse, please,” he said, extending 
his hand. 

She ])laced her Avrist in his fingers, and 
in silence he made his trial of its throb. 
He then placed his fingers on ber forehead 
for a moment. 

“ Does she complain of headache ?” 

“ No, sir—do you, miss ?” ansAvered aaid 
inquired Mercy Ci’cswoll in a bi'cath. 

“ No,” said Mand, faintly. 

“ No, sir, she don’t.” 

“ Has she been talking violently?” 

” No, sir, not a word,” Mercy hastened 
to assure him; ” very quiet.” 

He beckoned her to follow him to the 
next room, and there he said in tones, 
which to her terror Maud distinctly heard: 

“ Report her demeanour and language 
to Darkdaie, who will call at the door every 
half-hour, and at the end of two hours I 
shall let you know whether you are to 
prepare her for tjie bath.” 

She hqard Meroy ejaculate, in a horrified 
aside, “ Lord grant it mayn’t be so 1” The 
energetic tread crossed the dressing-room. 
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the door opeik)^ afld shut, aud &t Uie 
present Intomarchi was gone. 

Maud sat up trembling and weeping. 

' ^ ISTdw, miss, do you only be quiet, and I 
think it won’t come to nothing,” urged 
Mercy. 

Maud continued to weep in silence. After 
some time she got up, bathed her eyes and 
temples in cold water,' adjusted her dress, 
and sat down in the dressing-room to await 
the result. 

Did Antomarchi intend to inflict an 
atrocious revenge, and did he interpose a 
two hours’ suspense, only to enhance its 
severity ? 

She would afford him no pretext or 
excuse. She sat still, and spoke not a word. 

At the end of two hours, Antomarchi 
reappeared. He again felt her pulse, put a 
question or two to Mercy Crciswell, re¬ 
volved the answers in his mind for a 
minute or two, and then announced his 
resolve. 

“ She can go on just as usual.” 

“ Thank God!” interpolated Mercy Cres- 
well, in a fervent ^yhisper. 

“ You keep a stn’ct watch upon her 
words and demeanour, as before, and re¬ 
port to the man on duty when ho passes. 
Mrs. Maeklin will send you ©no of the 
women on night-duty to assist. These 
woufien remain with you for the prcscut.” 

With these words he hifb the room. 

That evening Mercy Ores well, entering 
the sitting-room where Maud was, made 
her short curtsy near the door, and with 
a mysterious air said: 

“ A message, please, miss, from Doctor 
Antomarchi.” 

Darkdalo entered the room with a very 
slight how, and an eye that searched every 
corner in a moment. He said : 

“I have been directed by Doctor Anto¬ 
marchi to tell you. Miss 'Vernon, that ho 
considers such agitations as you threw 
yourself into this morning as in the 
highest degree prejudicial to your health; 
that you must not seek interviews, while 
you remain at Glarewoods, with casual 
visitors to other patients; that another 
scene, such as that of yesterday, ho must 
rq^rd and treat as an outbreak of morbid 
contumacy”—here he paused while you 
might count ten—“ indicating a condition 
which must be reduced by the usual sana- 
to^ process, and if necessary by others.” 

He. paused again for a like time. 

Her old spirit for a moment flashed from 
Maud’s eyes. She started to her feet, 
.flushed and trembling, on the point of 
nttering her wild defiance. But it was only 


la UghMag W 

I Maud, covering Her ©jres her bands, 

sat down and burst into t^i«. - '' , 

Mr. Darkdale was not moved by such 
distresses. He was inured to the elo¬ 
quence and pathos of the madhou^, and 
employed the interval, during which be 
thought hor tears wo'uld prevent her hear¬ 
ing his message, in directing his shrewd 
glance upon everything in the room in 
tura. 

There was, apparently, nothing to criti¬ 
cise, however, and when a’d was a little 
quieter lie continued in the same tone, as 
if there had been no ihtewuption. 

“ Ho wi.shes you to understand that He 
will forward, through the post, any letters 
you may desire to write to your mother, 
Lady Vernon.” 

“It’s a mockery! it’s a mockery,! he 
knows it is. It is she who keeps mo in this 
di’cadful place. Oh, sir—Mr. Darkdale, 
yon are a man. Is this manly ? You have 
children, perhaps, whom you love, if they 
should ever conic, and they can’t be more 
lielploss than I am, under the power of 
strangers, think how you would have them 
dealt witli. All 1 ask for is light. Let some 
imp.arti.al pcoiile try whether I'am mad or 
not. Lot me have but a trial; no one loses 
liberty for ever, and the society of human 
creatures, and the sight of friends, and is 
buried in such a fearful place for life, 
without a fair inquiry. Sir, let me sco 
my friends, and have a chance for my free¬ 
dom, like any other prisoner.” 

“ I liavc no more power than you in the 
matter,” answered Darkdale, dryly; “any¬ 
thing you have to say on that subject you 
can mention to Doctor Antomarchi. I am 
in this house only like Creswell there, or, 
in a higher sense, yourself, Miss Vernon, 
■to obey orders, or abide the consequences.” 

Here there was a pause. 

“Except to Lady Vci-non, and trans¬ 
mitted by Doctor Antomarchi,” continued 
Mr. Darkdale, “ there must be no letters, 
ho says, peremptorily; and he must take 
measures upon any attempt to send, or 
even to write one. I have neither act ijor 
part, beypnd that of simple messenger, 
yon understand, in this.” . 

And so saying, with another slight bow, 
be left the room quickly. 

CHAPTEB LXXV. A NEW LEGEND OF THE EOSB. 

AND THE KEY. 

Days and nights came and passedin mono¬ 
tonous round. Sometimes Maud bad, as 
unaccountably as a dream of heaven, a 
half-hour of hope, almost Of confidence, 
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j«ll© knew not wiiy. Sometimes camo iionrs 
of t^o blackest despair. Sometimes a 
frenzy of terror. 

In external matters, one day was like 
anotber, except that on Sunday a pale little 
rmdent chaplain witli a consumptive ccragli 
read tbe m<jrning service, and prcacbcd in 
the chapel. 

It is alleged as a scientific fact, that a 
man may go into an oven and sit there 
with a raw mutton-pie .suspended by a 
string in Ids hand, and come out, him¬ 
self none the worse, with the same muttou- 
pic perfectly well baked. Wc don’t know 
what hnman nature can bear till it is 
submitted tc experiment. As it grows 
late in life with us, wo look back over 
the wide wa.ste of years, and meditate 
on the things that have happened; through 
some of which wo thouglit wo could not 
have lived, and reiuiiied our reason, and 
yet here w.e sit, and in onr right rainds. 

And so it was with Maud. Day after day 
she lived on, and wondered how she lived, 
how she had not lost her mind. Excojit 
when, now and then, as T have said, de¬ 
spair or terror seized her, life moved on in 
a dream, stupid and awful, but still a 
dream. 

One morning, tahing lior aceustoined 
walk a little eaidier than usual round the 
croquof-ground, she was astounded to see 
taking his lea^ e of the philosopher Side- 
bothapi, with wliom he liad been convers¬ 
ing, a man she knew. He was about tlie 
last pei'sori of lier aequaiutance she should 
have tliought it likely to meet in that pari, 
of thei world. 

The iiguj'e was youthful and at.hlel.ic, 
and the costume clerical. In fact it was 
the curate of iJie vicar of liojnlon, -(.he 
Reverend Michael Doody, who stood before 
her, sliaking, with his jiowcrfnl leave- 
taking, the hand of the little discoveri-r of 
the iporpctual motion, who swayi'd and 
Bkippe<l in that gigantic swing, and slioweil 
by ii screw of mouth and brow, and a 
sudden ogle, the fohco.of the Reverend Mr. 
Doody’s grip. 

The good-natured curate, who had been 
away on a ten days’ holiday, was lu re to 
make personal inspection of the great me¬ 
chanist, at the request of a friend who 
took an interest in him. 

Ho was now walking toward Miss Ver- 
ii«n on the side walk that ‘loads straight 
to the court-yard door, which he Avas ap- 
*' proacliing, with ^||>mgiug strides, laughing 
to himself, as f^ijlooked down on the 
j gravel walk, ahttSi^peating the words per- 


petuuin mobile, in low tones, with ap irre¬ 
pressible chuckle. 

Maud stood still; she felt on the very 
point of fainting. All depended on a w6rd 
with hitn, unobserved. If he were to es¬ 
cape her now, years might pass, and no 
such opportunity occur again. He was 
scarcely a hundred paces from her; for a 
moment all dai’kenod, and she lost sight of 
him. When light returned, sho saw him, 
at an interval of only twelve steps, ap¬ 
proaching at the same pace, and still 
chnckling over his recent doiivcrsation. 

She put back her veil, and before he 
could pass he heard a voice, nearly before 
him, enrnostl}' repeat his name. He raised 
his eyes, chocking his pace, and saw Miss 
Vcmoii, ol' Moydon. It was the face of a 
person who had suffered. Sho was pale, 
and lookc'd at him earnestly, and even im- 
])loriiigly. 

“ Dood—good Heavens! Miss Vernon!” 
he said in a whisper. Blaring at her, him- 
S(h'suddenly pale, with a great frown. 

“ Will you give a message for me ?” 

“ A Imridretl—send me where you like. 
Good Heaven ! Miss Veraon, I’m very 
sorry.” 

“ It is only this—-they won’t allow me 
lo Avrite, or to send a message to a friend, 
by my maid, and I ask yoipi'to do this— 
and yon must not tell any dno here that 
you knoAV me—1 Avant only a chance. Do 
yum know a. place called Warhampton ?” 

“ Lord Waiiiampton’.s place?” 

“ Yes,” slie answered. 

“ I’ll make it out—well ?” 

“ You must see his Son, Mr. Charles 
Marston, and tell him Avhorc you found 
me, and say 1 setit liim this, and don’t 
fail me, in my trouble, and may God for 
OA'cr bless yon.” 

And slie placed in his hand a rose wliich 
she iiad jdnekod Irom the tree beside her, 
and at the same time passed on without 
turning her head again. 

“ Re the jioAvci’s o’ Moll Kelly I” ex¬ 
claimed tiu! curate, rccumng, in deep 
amazement, to an ejaeulalion which he 
had not employed till now since his hntia- 
iiou into theology. ” The crayturo ! Rless 
UK all! How close that was kept! Hot 
one at Boydou, except her ladyship, has an 
idivya.” 

Ho looked over his shoulder rueftilly 
after the young lady, and saw her now in 
the distance. 

“ I’m not to tell thorn I know her. 
I’ll not bo looking that way after* her.” 
As he thus soliloquised he was folding the 
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‘ r<^e caweftilJy into a letter, and placing it 
m his breast-pocket. 

Lady Vemon won’t like it. But how 
can I help that ? If the poor young lady 
is mad, what harm can it do ? 4^d if she 

bain’t, it may do a deal of good. Tlicro 
is no refusing the crayture. I don’t know 
where the placo is. But I’ll go, if it’s a 
huftdred miles.” 

So ruminated and resolved the curate, as, 
by favour of the koy of one of the keepers 
who constantly hovered about the crocpiei- 
gi’ound, ho jiassed out by the door that 
give.s access to the oourl, and got into liis 
tly in front of the house, and drove to the 
railway-station, from wlienec ho had eome. 

As Maud walked in a state of indescrib¬ 
able but controlled agitation towai-ds tbo 
lower walk that lies within the yew-liedge, 
Antoinarchi emerged from it. At sight of 
this nuui, who.se eye seemed evt'ry where, 
arid to pierce all di.sguises, slic felt as if 
she would liave sunk into the earth. Slie 
,) had dinwii her veil clo.selj tiver her face; 

' he might possibly tail to reeogni.se her. 
That, indeed, was not ino-y lihely. But. lie 
gcuemlly passed lier with a bow. .icl she 
bi ped lie would do so now. 

1 1 But he did not. lie stojijied ami sjioke 
;! to Tier, fixing bis eyes u])on her. 

'! Evoiy vibration of that dreaded voice 
ii seemed to tremble at Ikt lieai-r, and awake 
! I a separate tciror. 

I “ Plave yon seen,” be r.ida'd, with .slowj 
I cmpbe.sis, “ an old friend, JMiss Vernon, 
j anywhere about here ?” 

I Maud’s veil covered lier I'ace so as to 
conceal the signs.of her aiarm. 

I “ IVho is it—what old fri('iid h” she 
; asked. 

I He ])auscd; perliajis llicre was .some- 
i thing unconsciously careless in the tone of 
I her iiiquiiy that quieted his uneasiness, 
i “ I’m sure it is a mistake. They said 
the Duchess of Falcon bury, as slie calls 
her.self, Mrs. Fish, hud contrived to get 
in.” And with another bow he went on. 

He ivas nearly satisfied that Miss Vernon 
Lad not spoken to the clerical visitor from 
Roydoxi, whose untoward arrival, together 
with her nnusnally early prorm.uiade in the 
croquet-ground, might easily have resulted 
in sucih ari occurrence. 

Maud hunied back to the house. 

Mercy Ore^woll remarked tha t she looked 
ill. Ho wonder. tSnch a tumult in heart and 
brain !. Oh! for a friend, however humble, 
wJiQin she could trust ! With Mercy 
Cresvvell, in some sort a spy, she must be 
circumspect. She asked an indifi’erent 


question or two, find, witb bursting 
heart, sat down md played waltzes on 
the piano. 

CHAPTER riXXVI. 4T CAESBBOOK. 

I NEED not follow the ReTOrend Midiael 
Doody all the way to Warhampton, nor 
thence, in pursuit of Charles Marston, to 
Carsbrook. 

It was not until the day after he left 
Glarewoods that his devious journey 
brought him to tho door cjf the boautiful 
old mansion, whore that cbarmiBg w'idow 
dispensed her liospitalities. Ana,ple time 
bad passed for a careful oonsideratton of 
tbo nature of bis message, and of the best ' 
manner of communicating it. 

In tlie library be saw the young gentle¬ 
man alone, told his message, and delivered 
Lis significant token. • 

lie bad nothing, of his own knowledge, 
to add to Iho words of Lis message. He 
had been us much amazed to see Mai^d at 
Glarewoods, and almost as nmcli horrified, 
as Marston was liimself to Lear tbo news. 

His im.'ssagc! delivered, tho Reverend Mr. 
Doody, with all the impulsive energy which 
was ])ecnliar to him, took a hasty leave, and 
raslied off to catch Ins train. 

Gharies Mm-ston, with the precious rose 
.still nodding in his hand, .stood thinking for j 
awhile ill tlio library, where this strange j 
interview liad just lakcn place. I 

He was seared and agitated. Here was 1 
the rose plucked by her own hand so lately. | 
He pressed it to his lips. Sent to him, 
•Clmrle.s Marslbii, with aa’iics.sage from her j 
own lips. Ho laid it fondly to his heart. ; 

Yes, here was tho rose. But, alas ! j 
fur this iioUifogging, vulgar generation, , 
vi herc was tho key f His ancestor had 
but to lift bis arm, take down liis battle- 
axe, and ride out at the head of his 
men-at-arms and archers to the siege of 
tlic northern castle; but here was lio work 
for manhood, or emotion. The Imly uiu-st 
be rescued, alas! by writs and comnils- 
sionei's; and her best cliarapion would bo 
a competent attorney. Every maai is a 
kniglit-orraut in bis love; and, like every 
otlier Quixote, intolerant of the meaii and 
sober restraints of a well-i'cgulatod world. 

It was bard that this tiring was fcaable, if 
at all, without immense pummelling and 
slaughter, and that be could not oven get 
badly wounded in the process. 

He was glad that his sister. Lady Mar- 
dykes, was out taking a drive with some of 
her' guests. It was clear that the more 
secret he could be the better. Lady Max*- 
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CnAPTEB vn. geeald’s luck. 

The Dmnpington turnpike-keeper, a man 
naturally of a pleasant and social disposition, 
and inclined secretly to repine at the aul- 
ness of the life to which circumstances had 
relegated him, was in the habit of killing 
time, by gazing out of one or other of the 
square panes of glass let in at either side 
of the toll-house, and wondering what 
would be the next object likely to present 
itself for the relief of his monotony. The 
dust left by the passing by of a flock 
of sheep yet lingered in the air, and the 
turnpike-man hadSdorived at least five 
minutes’ amusement in watching the man- 
ncr‘in which the sheep had at first blindly 
refused to go through the gate, dashing off 
in every other direction, sticking their 
heads into the hedge-rows, bleating in a 
remonstrating manner, which was in- 
effeotive, perhaps, from being carried on in 
one note, notwithstanding the shake with 
which it concluded, and in seeing them 
finally, after naving been run over by a 
very -oircus rider of a dog, being hustled 
through the gate ignominiously on three 
legs, t)ie fourth remaining in the hands of 
the dasiver or his assistant boy. The turn- 
pike^keeper, with these reminiscences fresh 
m his mind, and a vacuous smile on his face, 
suddenly descried a new object of interest. 

This was a woman advancing slowly, 
and with wavering footsteps. Her dress 
was ppyered with dust, and her hat was 
emshed and bent. When the turnpike- 
man first savr her, her veil was off, and her 
head thrqtm Imok as if to catch the air; 
but, as she apprqaphe^ she pulled the veil 


over her face, and seemingly nerving her¬ 
self for. what she had to do, tried to steady 
her footsteps, and advanced with a swifter 
and surer pace. With more delicacy than 
could have been expected from him, the 
Robinson Crusoe of the highway gave up 
his first idea of addressing her, it being 
his custom, for the mere sake of hearing 
the sweet music of speech, to accost every 
passer-by, and did not even look after hter 
until she was through the gate, arid some 
distance on the road to the town. Thep, 
standing at his door, <and scientifically, 
with his little finger, plumbing the depths* 
of his pipe-bowl preparatory to filling it 
anew, the worthy man muttered to himstlf: 
“ She had had a downer, she had; was all 
covered with dust, and went very shaky 
on her legs ! • Queer case that, respectable- 
looking woman, too respectable for a 
tramp, but been on the drink like the rest 
of ’em! That’s what mins ’em all, the 
drink I If it hadn’t been for the diink my 
wife would have been here now, /sitting in 
tha^ casy-chair, and giving mo a bit of her 
mind, probably. Ah, well! the drink‘.ain't 
so black as he’s painted ; but he had laid 
hold of that poor creature that went by-just 
now, surely !” And the toll-keeper, turn¬ 
ing back into the house, proceeded to fill 
his pipe from the capacious stonaach |if a 
brown earthenware image which stood on 
his chimney-piece, with the full conviction 
that the woman he had just seen go by 
was drunk. 

That woman was Madge Pierrepoinii' 
and after a cursory glance at her, most 
people would have'becn of the toll-keepo/r’# 
opinion. When she had passed beyond 
the ken of such as might be within the 
toll-house, she threw back hesr vc^ end 
raised her head well aloft again, once more 
dropping into the slow and w^avering pace. 
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3^ TKIM# difficulty, indeed, that she 

iWiMiajgfedr to make my progresa, for her 
hiXUtos trembled beneath her, and her vision i 
^vrws 80 dim and flun-ied as to necessitate 
.bet, stopping after every few paces, and. 
pressing her hands tightly before her eyes. 

In these short intervals of rest the ro- 
ooUcotioii of what she had just gone 
through would come back upon her; the 
vision of her husband confronting her, 
with a sneer upon his lips, would stand 
out t^ibly distinct; some of his words, 
the orudllest and most bitter- of them, 
wotdd surge up in her cars. Then, knoAV- 
ing'^hat another instant’s abandonment of 
herself to such thoughts would cause her 
again to faint away, with one strong act of 
will she would dismiss them from her 
mind, and doggedly plod on her way. 
Lj^tor on she would think of all this, go 
through it bit by bit, sift out what it 
meant, and determine what she ought to 
do j later on, when there was a bed near 
on which she could fall back and rest, a 
hand near to steady lier oi- to smooth her 
forehead, a voice to tell her that she was 
not all alone in the world, and that though 

she had been deserted- No ! no ! that 

no one must ever know; but .she was w-eak 
now, and could not think it out properly. 
Only let her got hqmc ! 

So, on tlirough the quaint old streets, 
quiet and deserted now, ibr it is one o’clock, 
an4, at that hour Wexeter dines. The 
catliedral dignitaries arc taking their 
luncheon in pleasantly shaded rooms, with 
low ceilings and black oak fittings, whore 
generations of cathedral digiiitaiies liad 
done precisely the same thing at precisely 
the same hour. The ill-used, hard-worked 
notes of the long-legged, narrow-bodied 
pianos in the cstabli.shnicnts for young 
ladies at Sbnth-Hedge have ceased to sound, 
for tlu! young ladies are now engaged in at¬ 
tacking roast mutton with an appetite which 
they will speedily leai-u to bo ashamed of. 
And afterwards thci-e will be an hour’s walk 
in the garden, with their arms lovingly 
ontvpned round each other’s waists, and 
their mouths filled with little backbitings 
and jealousies, before the overture to Semi- 
ramwie bursts forth upon the scent-laden 
air, to the delight of the invalid old 
•gentleman who has taken lodgings in that 
quarter for quiet and repose. Peacefully 
sleeps Mrs. Twiddle, original manufacturer 
of the (^ebra^l^ Bonueton lace, and three 
doors o^ peacefully sleeps Miss 

Grylls, assistant and present, rival, 

behind t|j|e)vr|re-blind in her shop-window. 


on which the word from” is painted so 
I very small, and " Twiddles” so ver^ large. 
Nothing is to be seen of the pr<^rietor of 
the photogra^ic and religious Jwpny as¬ 
sortment shop, where you may hf> * 
neat eoolesiastical book-marker for thirty 
shillings, or a reduced copy in stone &e 
ancient abbey font, handy to keep rings 
and shirt-studs in, for five pounds. Sltim- 
ber, too, his young men, who wear white 
cravats and black coats, and look Eke 
curates. Only one verger, standing at tho 
cathedral door, for tliex-e is a train due 
about this lime, and it is a likely day for 
excursionists, sees Madge Pierrepoint toss¬ 
ing the yard under the shade of the great 
clm-trocs, where the rooks are holding a 
noisy concert over her head, and ho does' 
not recognise her. Her progress has been 
slow, but unwatched, and at length she 
has readied her own door. 

Madge longs for rest and quiet, but she 
is not to enjoy them yet. At the foot of 
the stair.s slie is confronted by Miss Cave. 
The old lady has just returned from a long 
moi-ning’s woi-k at the box-office; having 
gone tlirough all the accounts of the closing' 
season, having paid away and reodved to 
the nttermost farthing, and having been 
able to submit a very satisfactory balanoe- 
slicct to Mr. Dobson, the manager. Natu- 
,rally, therefore, she is in a good temper, 
and anxious to relieve herself, after the 
tedium of business, by a pleasant chat with 
her lodger, who is such a favourite with 
her. 

Why, whore have you been, my dear 
said Miss Cave, bolding up her hands as 
her eye.s fell upon Madge’s dust-covOred 
dress; “ not been knocked down by fine of 
those dreadful cows, surely;” the idea of 
being tossed, gored, and trampled upon by 
errant cattle ranking foremost amongstthe 
old lady’s self-inflicted troubles. 

“No, Miss Cave,” said Madge, with a 
faint smile, looking down at her dress; and 
endeavouring to brush the dust off with 
her hand; “no, I Lave only been fot a 
country walk, and feeling a little tired aat 
down in the hedge-row, without p^iou- 
larly observing where I placed myseii.” 

“Well, my deal*, what yon con want 
with taking long country walks, after all 
the work you have gone through, I cOinnQt 
nnderstand. I can’t say I think .much--of 
the country, for what “with the cows; and 
tho dust, and the crowds of midgea> tbat 
buzz all about you, it seems to znie -to ,be 
more pain than pleasure taking italtbgel^er- 
Now when I go out of me 
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tiie Beftdd;e, t aay; and talking of that, my 
dear,: I liar© brooght some news which I 
thhdc will please yon.” 

“‘Indeed, Miss Cayej and what might 
thaibtef" • 

“ Well, Mr. Dobson is finely delighted 
at She Bttccess of his season, as well he may 
be, - 0 « being the" best he has had the last 
three years; and when he said so to. me 
jnet now, I up and told him at once that it 
was all owing to you, my dear, and that ho 
had had no leading lady here for yeara that 
was^a patch upon you, and that you were 
as great a favourite out of the theatre as 


Tliat was very kind of you, dear Miss 
Dave,” 

' .“It was only the truth, Madge—there, I 
never called you Madge before, not being 
given to use Christian names freely as I find 
is the custom in music-halls and low places 
of that kind, bnt as I am fond of you I will 
do so now and in future ; it was only the 
truth, Madge, and Mi‘. Dobson agreed to it, 
and then he asked me how I thought it 
would do if he was to take tho Avonmout.h 
Theatre for the short summer season, that 
would take in the regatta and tho races 
and the grand militaiy review. ‘Miss 
Pierrepoint would be new at Avonmouth,’ 
he said, ‘ and I think she would draw.’ 1. 
told him I thought so too, but that ho must 
give yon better terms than you had here, 
ibr there would bo tho expenses of moving 
for yoimself and your sister, and you would 
have perhaps to dress a little more than 
you do here, it being a gay place. Dobson 
didn’t see it at first, but 1 held to it, so 
finally he told mo. to talk to you about it, 
and offer you an extra pound a week.” 

Miss Cave had expected that her an¬ 
nouncement would be received with great 
rd^sure. * She was disappointed when 
M*3ge, with a grave face, said, “ I am much 
obliged to you, dear Miss Cavo, and to Mr. 
Dpbson, but I don’t think the offer would 
suit.” . 

“Not suit you ! You are too shy and 
lomid, Madge, You dislike going among 
Strasge people, and perhaps you ai'e afraid 
of f»e*officers and flighty fellows that you 
hkyb heard of in Avonmouth. Don’t you 
be afraid of them, my dear. Dobson 
wonMn^t dream of going without taking 
me wi& him, and .1 shall be sure to look 
wdeir yon.” 

«.*‘fiil^*.iiideeid, it isn’t that.” 

V what can it be, then? Oh, I 

jpung Haidinge.” 

“ what about him ?” 


“■Well, Dobson wanted to go, too. 
The Avonmoutii Theatre tiM- not been 
open for two yeanS how, and the scenery 
all wonts looking after ands touching up, 
and Dobson wanted young Hardinge to 
go oflf in advance and get it ready by the 
time you came there; bttt when he was 
spoken to this morning, he said he was 
very sorry he could not, that his engage¬ 
ment was up, and that he did not think 
there was any chance of his coining book 
to tho circuit.” # 

“ And what has that to do with mu,- 
dear Miss Cave?” i« 

“ Well, ray dear, I have got eyes in my 
head, though they are not so bright as 
they were, and I can see that while-that 
young man is desperately in love withj. you, 
you have a sneaking kindness for ^him, 
and I thought you might have set your 

horses together, and-” 

“ Mr. Hardinge hasn’t spoken to me on 
tho subject, dear Miss Cave, and I assure 
you 1 have not tho smallest knowledge of 
his movements.” * 

“ Well, my dear, no offence. I won’t 
take your answer to Dobson just now, lest 
you might change your mind. Think it 
over and let me know to-morrow, and if I 
were you I would He down a bit after 
dinner and rest myself. Yon ought to 
be very brilliant to-night, for it is not only 
the last night, but Dunsany’s benefit, and 
he’s sure to have a fine house, for iks’s a 
Buffalo, or a Druid, or something of that 
kind, and we shall be full of brothers, -with 
aprons on and green ribbons, and tinihing- 
a-me-jigs round their necks.” 

Then Madge, nodding kindly at the old 
lady, went up-stairs, and after looking into 
the sitting-room to toll Rose to get her 
dinner by herself, as she felt too tired and 
uflwell to eat, went to her o^^sn ropmj and 
locking tho door threw herself at full 
length upon her bed. There are some 
people upon whom any great grief hafl a 
stunning, overwhelming effect, so over¬ 
whelming that it numbs their brain and 
paralyses their power of thought. Madge 
Pierrepoint was of these. "With alii the 
wish, she felt utterly powerless to deliberate 
what effect her recent interview with her 
husband ought to have on her future.life, 
or even to recollect the details Of that 
interview. It was all too suAieB; j(»b 
recent"; the weight of the blow sieeratl^d^te; 
have deprived her of the power of 
ing over what would bo its result, oi#, even 
when- it had 'been ^ven. She i^i)ve. to 
rally, to oohecther senses, to it'byer. 
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but aU in Tain. She lay i& a dull lethargic 
state, from wliicli the recollection of what 
^ss Cave had said about Gerald Hardinge 
roused her only for an instant. Then she 
relapsed, and gradually losing conscious¬ 
ness, fell into a deep unbroken sleep. 

In that state she remained, until she was 
roused by a loud knocking at the door, and 
Hose’s voice outside, telling her it was time 
for her to go to the theatre. At first she 
listened mechanically, without the power 
to move or even to speak, then muttering 
something suflBcient to satisfy her sister 
that she had been heard, Madge struggled 
into a sitting position, and clasping her 
head with both her hands, strove to collect 
her scattered senses, and to comprehend 
what had been passing around her. It 
flashed upon her in an instant, the inter¬ 
view with Philip in the lane, the long 
dreary walk back, with heavy heart and 
wavering footsteps, the ’talk with Miss 
Cave, and her mention of the Avonmouth 
Theatre. She recollected them all, but 
what would bo the result of it all was as 
far off as ever; she had come to no decision, 
and she could copno to none now. What 
slio had to do now was to hurry off to the 
thtsatre and to act. To act! With the 
feeling of an iron band around her temples, 
and her heart throbbing like a ball of fire. 

Mr. Dunsany’s friends, who, as Miss 
Cave expected, mustered in large numbers, 
were, very much pleased with their even¬ 
ing’s entertainment, more especially wlien 
the hero of the night came on in the after- 
piece, wearing, in addition to his thcatric.al 
1 costume, the insignia of the Order of 
j Friendly Brothers, to which he belonged, 
'and interpolated in his dialogue many 
mystic allusions, only understood by the 
initiated. The andience generally was of a 
convivial rather than of a critical character, 
and more appreciative of the comic than of 
the tragic acting. It was agreed on all 
sides, however, that Miss Piei-repoint was 
“a fine woman,” and if she failed in im¬ 
pressing them as’ they had been led to be¬ 
lieve, they laid it more to their own want 
of comprehension, than to any shortcoming 
on her part. 

As for Madge herself, she acknowledged 
aftewards she owed it entirely to the early 
trainmg of her memory, and to her me¬ 
thodical practice of her profession, that she 
got through her part at all. She dressed 
herself in a^j^am, and in a dream she 
went tlu;^M her various scenes, speak¬ 
ing wheii|: tlj^ cue was given to her, 
and not .|ifi<Bmg a word of what she had 

1 < 

... 


to say, “doing her Bponting>” tts PhiUp 
Vane would have called it, with due em¬ 
phasis and intonation, but with eyes that 
were without fire, and gesticulations void 
of life or energy. How she got through it 
she knew not, but at last her performance 
came to an end, and she was led on before 
the curtain by the delighted Dunsany. 
Still dazed, sho went to her dressing-room, 
and exchanged her theatrical attire for her 
ordinary walking-dress. Still dazed, she 
was coming forth from the stage-door, when 
she was confronted by Gerald Hardinge, 
who took her hand. 

Then sho roused at once. 

“ Good evening. Miss Pierrepoint,” said 
Gerald, very polite, and rather distant, for 
Gonnop, the hall-keeper, was standing close j 
by, and his cars were fnll-cocked; “ may I j 
have the pleasure of seeing you home ?” 

Madgo thanked him for his proposed 
escort, and they wont out together. 

When they were in the street, and out 
of hearing, Gerald turned to her and said i 

“ Didn’t Rose give you my message ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And you were going away without • 
waiting for me ?” 

“ Not at all. I fully expected to see yon; 
where I did.” 

“ Did you ? And yet you looked asto¬ 
nished as though my presence had taken 
you quite unawares. You have had that 
same strange look, however, during the 
whole evening. I was watching you from 
the wings while you were acting, and I 
saw it then. I see it now.” 

“ Do you ?” said Madge, trying to smile, 
but there was a leaden weight on her eye¬ 
lids, and the muscles of her mouth refused 
to move. 

“Yes,” said Gerald Hardinge, gazing 
iKto her face; “ your appearanCd gives me 
the notion of some one who has been be¬ 
witched, or is under a spell.” 

“ Break the spell, then, and exorcise the 
demon,” cried Madge, still striving against 
herself, “ but don’t let us stand her© in’ the 
middle of the street, glaringinto each other’s 
faces, or we shall excite the wonderpaent 
of the passers-by.” 

“No,” said Gerald; “let me take fern 
home, I have lots to say to you.” 

“We won’t go to my lodgings I thinlr, 
Gerald,” said Madge, mindful of whatNUss 
Cave had said to her in the morning:; “ le^’s 
walk round the crescent, there is nob a soul 
near, and you shall tell me all you have tbo 
say.” . 

“ As yon please,” he satd, ! 
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“ Dotk’t be engiy, Gerald; I am sere I ment Rose told me that it was important; 
am right in what I am doing," whispered and it is important, is it Gerald?” 

Madge, laying her hand on his arm. And '‘To me the most important matter in 
instantly he was tamed and happy. my life,” said Gerald, not looking at her, 

As they turned into the crescent, the and speaking very low. 

chimes of the cathedral clock rang out the ” Tell me, then,” said Madge, in the 

four quarters, and the deep bell struck same tone. 

eleven. Listening to it, and looking np at Under the fascination of that moment, 
the great yellow moon riding high in the with his low voice murmuring in her ear, 
sky, Madge recollected where she had been her hand resting on his arm, in the full 
the same hour on the previous evening, and conscionsncss that ho was devoted to her 
an irrepressible shudder ran through licr body and soul, the great mental agony sho 
frame. Gerald felt the vibration of the had just been labouring under melted away 
hand lying on his arm, and looked down entirely for the time, 
gravely and earnestly at her. ” Tell me, then,” she whispered again. 

” What is it, Madge ?” he asked. ” Yon “ Why should I tell you the first part of 

trembled then from head to foot; there is it again ?” he murmured, “ unless, indeed, 
something the matter with you. What is you have the same gratification in hearing 
it? I insist upon knowing!” that I have in saying it. You knowhow 

^ ‘‘TheVe is nothing wrong with me, I love and worship you, my darling! How, 
I Gerald, indeed,” said Madge, “ believe mo since the first hour I saw you, I have been 

there is not. I have been working hard, your slave, never happy but when near 

you know, and I was perhaps a little over- you, and having no other thought -but of 
come by the fatigue and the heat. But the and for you. You hear me, Madge ?” 
j season is over now, and I shall have rest— She made him no answer, save what he 

at least until I go to Avonraouth.” might infer from the smallest pressure of 

I' “ Oh, Dobson has made that proposition her hand upon his arm. 

already, has he ?” said Gerald. “ I know “ I have .said all this to you before, and 

I he was going to do so, but I scarcely you Lave listened to mo and laughed at 

,| thought it would be so quick; however, me, and while yon half forbade my thus 

I you arc not going to Avonmouih, Madge.” adtlrc.ssing yon, let mo go on, because you 
“You are not, Gerald, 1 know.” said it was idle talk. I told you then that 

“ Nor are you !” the time would come when such talk would 

“Are my future movements, then, to be bo idle no longer, when I might have the 
i influenced by yours, sir ?” power of attaining such a position as would 

” I hope and trust so, Madge,” said tho enable me to ask you to marry me. You 

i young man, earnestly; “ I devoutly hope recollect all this, Madge ?” 

and trust so.” Ho bent his head and looked down at 

There was something in his tone which her. Her face was very white, and it was 
had more effect in rousing her and fixing more by the motion of her lips than from* 
her attention than anything sho had ox- anything he heard, that he understood her 
perionced within tho last twenty-four hours, to assent. 

Up to this point sho had been striving *“00 you recollect further what you 
‘ aj^inst an overpowering lassitude and want said?” 
of energy, which still I'elained their hold “ I do.” 

upon her; had been tiyiiig to laugh and “ I recollect the very words; ‘ you shall 
make light conversation, as it wore, for tho ask me when the time arrives, Gerald,’ 
mere sake of keeping herself up to the re- you said, ‘ and I will answer you then.’ 
quired pitch of answering her companion’s Madge, the time has arrived now, and I 
remarks. But his last few earnest words claim your answer.” 
had worked a charm.* Her attention was ” Gerald !” said Madge, with a low cry. 

i aafdused, and her interest excited. “ It has arrived now, my darling',” ho 

“If that is to be tho case,” said she, continued, passing his arm around her. “I 
"^yiou must no longer talk in riddles, but am to remain a scene-painter and a theatre 
out plainly, Gerald.” drudge no longer. Listen, dear one ! For 

‘t l want nothing better,” said the young months past I h'avo been working in secret, 
maai. I. told Rose, last night, to let you and have completed two pictures, which 1 
know A wanted to speak to you on a most sent, to London. Yesterday ndorliing I 
important matter-” • heard from the agent I had consigned 

YeA^ making the appoint- them to, that they have been bought at 
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the prices which I htid fixed upon them ; 
botight, the agent tells me, by some ricbj 
eccentric old man, who wishes me to come 
to London, and pledges himself to find 
sufficient commissions for me to occupy my 
time for months to come. More than this, 
the agent advises mo-at once to come to 
town, and introduce myself to /ny patron, 
as, should ho take a fancy to me, there is no 
knowing where the good results may end. 
Wlicn I got that letter, Madge, my first 
though^ was of you; now, I said, I can ask 
her to be my wife; now I can ask her to 
link her lot with mine, not as the obscure 
drudge of a country theatre, but as one 
who has a &ir prospect of fame and 
fortune; now I can offer her rest from 
the toil sho has und.ergone, and freedom 
from the annoyances and insolence which 
she is compelled to put up with. Madge, 
darling, I can, I do, oiler yon this now. 
What do you say in reply ?” 

Nothing. 

Sho said nothing. He drew her closely 
to him, and bending down noliccal that lier 
eyelids were closed, and when he pn's.sed 
his lips upon her cheek, it w'as stone cold. 

Gerald feared sho had fainit'd, Iraf. im¬ 
mediately afterwards she half unclosed her 
eyes, and murmured, in broken lones, “ I 
am very ill, Gerald! Take mo home— 
take me home!” 


A VISITORS’ BOOK. 


PEEHArs the Falls of Niagai-a, fhe most 
magnificent cataract, or scries of cai,!>vact.s, 
in the world, are annually visited by grealer 
UinltitudcK, than any other single object 
of natural beauty find grandeur that at- 
tracte the curiosity of the human race. 
Greater crowds may distribute tlienisclvcs 
annually on fhe mountains and lakes of 
Switzerland, or among the Avild and lovely 
scenes of the north and Avest Highlands of 
Scotland ; but tliesc crowds do not all 
converge to one point as at Niagara. The 
Falls are so beautiful, that not even tlio 
bustle and swarm of fifty thousand peo]>lo, 
noisy, pompous, silly, vulgar, and ignorant 
as the immense majority of thorn may be, 
can detract very materially from the de¬ 
light of a risit. 1 knew a worthy gentleman, 
however, a«, Englishman of world-wide 
fame, whq happened to be Andthih two hours’ 
ride of by rail, in the height of 

the and who refused to visit 

the FiSiliij^Which he ardently desired to 
see—ho had a horror of the 


oroAvds df tonrieis. He uriucMly;. de. 
ferred his visit until a quieter time^ missed 
his opportunity, and returned to En^laxuL 
learing Niagara, as Wordsworth did Yar¬ 
row, “unseen and unknown,” a visw)n of 
the fancy and not of the memory. I. have 
been more fortnnatei *I have visited Niagara 
half a dozen times—^in the full season, in the - 
half season, and in the long Canadian 
winter, when all the tourists had departed, 
Avlien all the hotels were closed, and when 
the last of the professional guides (a class 
of bore.s the most wearisome and dispiriting 
ill tlie world) had disappeared; and when I 
had the whole of the magnificent scenery to 
myself, and no profane or inane babbler at 
my side, to pester me with platitudes, to tell 
me Avhat I kneAV and spoil it in the telling, 
and Avlicii all Avas done to look to me for 
backshoo.sh. I am not going to describe Nia- i 
gara bore. I have done it in another place, | 
and am so thoroughly impressed with the ' ! 
unsatisfactorinoss of the description, as well 
as that of every other which I have seen, a» 
to have firmly resolved never to attempt it 
again. My present purpose is not so much 
AA'itli Niagara itself as with its visitors, and 
more especiaJlyAvith such visitors as take the 
trouble to Avrite in the Album or Visitors’ 
Hook at the Table Rock. King David, the 
I’salmisl, said in his haste that all men 
Avea’e liai'.s, and a Scottish clergyman preach¬ 
ing on tlie text, declared that if David had 
lived in Lis parish he inight..have said it at 
his leisure. If this worthy minister had. 
been at Niagara Falls, and passed a few 
hours looking over the Visitors’. Book, ho 
might, Avitliout great injustice, have varied 
tlie plii'aseology, and said, cither at hast© 
or at leisure, tliat all men were “ oa^s.” 

Barbai’ous tribes amuse themselves by 
nuiking marks or draAVings on their naked 
bodies, and take a pride in thus tattooing 
tlicmsclves, that all their small world may 
see and admire. Members of civilised com¬ 
munities, instead of writing upon thoir 
bodies, strive to attract the attention of a 
larger circle by scribbling upon Avails, cut¬ 
ting their names and initials on trees, and 
when travelling at home or abroad, ip 
writing their names and reflections in hotel 
books. * 

it has been said that the home is a 
very respectable animal,, but that he has 
the unhappy fatality of making moro'pr 
less of a blackguard of* everybody who 
has much to do with him. In fike manner 
it may be said of Niagara, one of the 
grandest objects in Ntture, that it !*&« the 
unhappy fatality of making fod|s ‘clif ;itiBe- 













tenths j of who go into spoken 

or wipW l^ptnnes about it. Such a mass of 
i0aniilues^;p}atitade8, conceits, affectations, 
impertihenceB, sillinesses, mouldy jokes, 
and abstird profundities, with hero and 
there a gleam of good sense and good- 
feeling, is possibly not to be found in equal 
quantity in any library beneath tlie moon, 
as that which exists in the possession of 
thp worthy Canadian who has established 
the Museum at the Falls, and has for 
more than a quarter- of a century provided 
visitors with books, and pen and ink, to 
record their names and their observations. 
The following is a selection of some of the 
best and some of the worst of these entries. 

Place aux dames! Niagara is a favourite 
resort of lovers before, during, and after 
the honeymoon, as well as of lovers whose 
courtship may be interrupted by unkind 
Fate, and predestined never to attain the 
blissful consummation of marriage. “ And 
all mankind,” as the eloquent and pliiloso- 

? hic Emerson observes, “loves a lover. 

'hough,” he goes on to say, “ the celestial 
rapture tailing out of heaven seizes only 
upon those of tender age, and althourh we 
can seldom see after thirty years a beauty 
overpowering all analysis or comparison, yet 
the remembrance of those visions outlasts 
all other remembrance. No man ever for¬ 
got the visitation of that power to his heart 
which created all things new, which vras 
the dawn in him ot music, poetry, and art, 
which made tlfe taco of Nature radiant with 
purple hght, and made the morning and 
the niglit a varied enchantment.” So, for 
these reasons, and with, I hope, a proper 
amount of respect and gallantry for the 
beautiful sex, I turn to the autographs and 
the observations oi lovers, whether they he 
gentlemen or ladies. Not that my readei's 
will bo very amply rewarded. No doubt 
the true lovers, me real ladies and gentle¬ 
men, have something better to do and to 
think of than to scrawl their names and 
their thoughts in public places, for the re¬ 
lief of their own hearts, or for the after 
amusement of strangers. Wise people, 
whether lovers or not, keep their private 
emotions sacred, but fools of both sexes love 
to ^babble and to scribble. The first lover 
thus records his experience; 

On Ittble Sock we did embrace, 

And.tben we atood both face to face ; 

, . The moon waa up, the wind waa high, 

* 1 looked at ahe, and she at I. 

lamgoage failed him after this effort, aud 
he could say no mox%. The next gentle¬ 
man, must mve had a difference with his 
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lady-love. At all ev^t| he eases his mind 
by the profound refleciiqJi.: 

Gh«at ia the myatery of Slagam'* waton. 

But more myaterioua aUll are loiae men’s danghtora. 

Another swain, deeply enamoured, but 
more of a wag than a poet, writes from his 
heart, and with a daring rhyme: 

Kost to the blias of seeing Safab, 

Is that of acoing Niagara. 

A disconsolate one, jilted, perhaps, or it 
may bo divorced, records her sorrows in 
! pi'oso. “ I have come,” she says* “ to 
Niagara too late. Five years ago I was a 
creature of cntlrasiasra, poetry, and devo¬ 
tion. Now I am feclingless, heartless, 
soullc.ss. The once gushing fountains of 
youthful emotion liavo been broken up by 
the witlioring blast of adversity. The 
flower.s of my life are blighted, and all is 
dull—all is tame. I laugh at Niagara 1 
What care I for the thunder of its waters ? 
Groat God, liow should I have enjoyed this 
sight once!” The signature to this out¬ 
burst of disappointment is “ Bit,” to wbicli 
some critic of tbo sterner sex has appended 
this commenl., “Yes, bit with affectation !” 

A happy lover outers what ho perhaps , 
thought a ve'ry original remark: “Now 
lonely and desolate the lift) of man would 
bo without woman!” To this a critic, who 
signs liimsclf “ Quip,” appends the query, 

“ What has woman to do with the Falls ?” 

A lliird tonrist, signing himself “ Crank,” 
replies, “ If woman has not to do with 
the Falls, I should like to know who has. 
She made the first Fall licrself.” The next 
is evidently the production of a much later 
period in married life than the moon of 
honey: 

Once on a time with naught to do at home, • 
My wife and I determined we would roam; 

But fo decide upon the route 
Admitted much domestic doubt. 

• If 1 said cast, she said ’twas best 
That we should travel to the west; 

So after many arguments and brawls. 

She brought me nolens volons to the Falls. 

The thunderous roar of the waters is so 
loud, when lieard either from the Table 
Rock, or from the Tower on Goat Island, 
that silence, if not imposed by the majesty 
of tbo scene, is rendered necessary, by the 
difficulty of making oneself heard above 
the din of waters. This feet, of oourse, 
does not escape the notice of the 
cynics who like to make a harmless jestt 
upon the ladies. One of them writes; > 

Kiagara, it: has been sung. 

Can speak so loud witbont a tOBglie, 

You hear its voice a mile-haacs. 

But 1 a greater wonder know! 

A pretty woman, who, althoti|fe 
She hat a tongue, keep* iil«ae& - 
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Socrates, who hints that he has no Xan* 
thippe of his own, declares what he would 
do if he wore in such an unhappy condi¬ 
tion : 

If 1 were annoyed with a termagant wife, 

Who«e tongue was the bane of my every-day life, 

To try to get rid of lier pestilent clatter, 

I’d live on the brink of this great fall of water. 

The last quotation, out of scores that 
might be made, is the more creditable ofFu- 
sion of a happy lover: 

In after years when memory comes 
To cheer us in our happy homes, 

A voice amid the social cheer 

Shall speak of what wo witnessed here. 

No time, no change, no chance shall sever 
The links that bind our hearts for ever. 

Among the contributors to this farrago, 
the utter idiots and cads who write what 
no one cares to read, and which it is a 
wonder that any ordinary, decent person 
cares to write, are the most numerous. 
There' is, however, a touch of humour 
about the New York stock-broker who 
wrote the following; 

I came from 'Wall-street 
To see this water sheet; 

Having seen this water sheet, 

1 return to Wall-street. 

Next in order to the witlings are the 
sentimental and the pious, or afiectedly 
pious people, who indulge in heroics— 
mock, not real, and in ambitious mor.al re¬ 
flections on the beauty and sublimity of 
the spectacle. Their name is, indeed, 
legion; and their attempts both at prose- 
and verse are more than snfiicient to show 
how small a way the ordinary education that 
people rooeive goes towards enabling them 
to write sensibly of anything hut that which 
concerns their own business, or the every¬ 
day current of their lives. One man, who 
dates from Dublin, says; “ Forgive these 
lines; they emanate from the pen of one 
who derives liis inspiration from the sub¬ 
lime works which surround him. Poetry is 
not my forte. I was never found to be a 
brilliant writer, but silence is not the only 
admiration which these great works de¬ 
serve.” Impressed with the idea of say¬ 
ing Bometliing, though he confesses he is not 
able to say it., he tells all future travellers 
who may read what he has written, that 
“ he has sipped to the very dregs the cup of 
affliction” (taking his affliction daintily, 

• sipping it, not drinking it), “ but that in 
spite of all he cannot gaze upon Niagara 
without feeling: how little, how very, very 
little and insttguiificant are his sorrows when 
compared the ills of the many!” 

A shoH Adiirse of Whately’s or Mill’s 
logic wooH have done this inconsequential 


reasoner more good than a month at, th© 
Falls. Another, who would be eloquwt if 
be knew bow, writes his Farewell to 
Niagara: “ Thou lord of water-power in 
thy majestic glory. ■ Thou art all and more 
than all my soul conceived thee! I never 
dreamed thy wonders to be so numberless 
and vast. Beauty in union with grandeur 
here fill and elevate and satisfy my soul!” 
The more prosaic scribbler who follows in 
verse, writes hotter, and very much to the 
point: 

■While standing under the HorsB-sboe Fall, 

Didn’t it look great, didn’t I look small! 

One who aspired to the sublime, and 
floundered into the absurd, writes: “ When 
God went forth to the work of creation 
attended by a shining array of sex’aphim 
and cherubim, these living ones, veiled 
their faces and said, ‘ Lord of Glory, stay 
Thy hand or we die.’ ‘ Once more,’ said the 
Almighty, ‘ and inanimate creation is com¬ 
plete.’ Ho spake, and the mountains started 
back, and otican heaved affrighted as Nia¬ 
gara sprang into birth.” Why ocean should 
have been alarmed at a fall of fresh water, 
so many hundreds of miles from the shore, 
and the whole immense volume of whose 
waters, poured into her capacious breast, 
is of no moi'e account than a drop in a 
bucket, the writer would find it difficult 
to explain. Another enraptured traveller, 
not quite so ridiculous, is struck with as 
much admimtion by the beauty of the rain¬ 
bow, that in the clear sunshine always 
smiles upon the torrent, as by the grandeur 
of the Fall, and relieves his soul by writing: 
“ The most stupendous work of Naturp! 
The mountains, oceans, lakes, and cataracts 
are great specimens of the magnificence of 
God’s works, but here his beneficence is in¬ 
dicated by the perpetual rainbow. What 
mind is not enlarged, what sobl is not filled 
with ennobling emotions by the contempla¬ 
tion of such wonders ? Let man behold 
with awe, and learn Humility.” As if the 
beneficence of God were never clear to fhis 
shallow brain until he saw the raihbow, 
and as if the mountains and the ocean 
were not as much proof of beneficence as 
the iris in the spray! One visitor, pestered 
no doubt by this mock piety and crooked 
logic, and who modestly signs himself 
“ Snooks,” very properly rebukes the fflla.- 
gree devotion of people who, if they are 
to be taken at their words, never had at( ele¬ 
vated thought of the Deity until they saw 
Niagara. He says; “ The most iusi^ffiesuat 
plant, the minutest insect, the eix^est 
drop of water, when examined 
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nledium of the ttiicroscope, proves beyond 
a dbnbt' to every reasoning mind the ex¬ 
istence of an almighty creating and sus¬ 
taining power. Must, then, the circum- 
sta,nce of a large body of water rushing 
down an inclined plane, and over a preci¬ 
pice of one hundred and fifty feet in 
height, urged merely by the power of 
gravitation, be selected as the most striking 
demonstration of the greatness of the 
Almighty ?” The practical'and philosophic 
Snooks is right in his inquiry. 

One characteristic of the visitors to 
Niagara must not ho omitted. The British 
or Canadian, commonly called the Horse¬ 
shoe Fall, is far more magnificent than 
the ;fall on the American side of the river, 
although the latter is so grand and. beau¬ 
tiful in itself, that it only suffers by com¬ 
parison with one grander and more beau¬ 
tiful still. 

“ Should the United States and Eng¬ 
land ever be involved in war,” said a well- 
known American of literary fame, “ Eng¬ 
land will of course be whipped” (American 
English for beaten). “ But we shall not be 
hard upon the old country. We will annex 
,the Canadian side of the Niagara river 
and the Great Horse-shoe Fall; and then 
we will make a treaty of peace to last until 
England chooses to break it.” The Ameri¬ 
cans make no secret of their desme to jios- 
sess the whole of Niagara. One of them 
writes : “ The Yankees generally take, and 
keep, too, whatever they set their hearts 
upon having.” To this “John Bull” replies : 
“ Boast not your greatness, Yankees tall, 
your arrogance may catch a fall.” “ John 
Bull, junior,” appends, “ May be so, but not 
the Horse-shoe Fall.” Another American, 
.after an ardent apostrophe to the “land of 
the stripes and stars,” narrates how 

I ttooil on Table Rock, 
the earth’s tremor at the wondrous shock, 

Bat here, I own, I felt a thrill of shame, 

2fo patriot’s triumph warmed my drizzled frame; 
lily pride was humbled, and my boast was small, 

For Rnglond’s queen possessed the noblest Fall 1 

The travelling English are proud of this 
imperial possession, and the Canadians, 
whether of British or French extraction, 
share these feelings to the fullest extent, 
and ore in no humour to brook this covet¬ 
ousness of their American neighbours 
without remark. “ Blue Nose,” from New 
Brunswick, has appended to one of these 
boasts: 

UahlB Sami XTade Sam, you’re a bully and a swag- 
jweel 

But yon dull not—ao! you shall not steal a wave of 
our.^l^'l 


“ Should,” writes a Yankee, “the i^ritish 
lion ever come to the Falls of ^iagara, he 
will see the proud. eagle of American 
liberty soaring in his majesty, and will go 
roaring down the mighty cataract in de¬ 
spair.” “ A Lion’s Whelp” appends: “ If 
the American eagle comes to the British 
side of the Falls, that same old lion will 
pluck his feathers, and compel him to take 
refuge on a dunghill.” 

But the British and Canadian entries in 
the album are, as a rule, pacific, and'**'mani- 
fest no disposition to quarrel with the 
Americans. On the contrary, they express 
and desire peace—peace for its own sake, 
and peace fbr the scandal and shame it 
would bo on two kindred peoples, speak¬ 
ing the same language, springing from 
the same parentage, inheriting the same 
history, traditions, and literature, to go 
to war, on any pretence whatever, that 
diplomacy could smooth over or common 
sense and Christianity avoid. Under the 
date of May, 1849, occurs the following 
entry; 

“ May the mighty waters of the Niagara 
smother, in their eternal vorte:^ all the 
animosities and rancours that may ever 
have existed between Great Britain and 
her fair daughter of the West, and remain, 
to succeeding generations, an everlasting 
and indestructible monument of the har¬ 
mony which, I trust, will never cease to 
exist between the two nations (of one 
blood), at once the most enterprising and 
the most enlightened in the world.” 

Every good Englishman and every good 
American will say Amen to this sweet 
prayer. Perhaps the last extract, bearing 
the signature of “ Morpeth,” and written 
by the late accomplished and amiable Earl 
of Carlisle, is the best in feeling, as well as 
in. versification, that the sublime soeneiy of 
the Falls has prompted any one to write in 
the album: 

There’s nothing great or bright, tbou glorious Fall, 
Thou mayest not to the fancy’s sense reoal; 
llie thunder-riven cloud, the lightning’s leap, 

, The stirring of the chambers oAhe deep; 

Earth’s emerald green, and many-tinted dyes. 

The fleecy whiteness of the upper skies; 

The tread of armies thickening as they come. 

The boom of cannon and the beat of drum ; , 

The'brow of beauty and the form of grace, 

The paesion and tbie prowess of our race; 

The song of Homer in its loftiest hour, 

The unresisted sweep of human power; 

Britannia’i trident on the azure eea, 

America’s young shout of liberty ( 

Oh! may the waves that madden in th}^ deep, . 

There spend their rage nor climb tb’ eneiioUng steepj 
And till the, conflict of thy surges cease. 

The nafione on thy banks repose in peaM 1” 

His lordship was not content 'to leave 
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his gmcefiil little poem to the obscurity of 
Visitors’ Book, but gave it publicity on 
bis return from America. And cordially 
re-echoing the philanthropic and states- 
nm-like wish expressed in the concluding 
couplet, I shut up the Visitors’ Book, and 
bid farewell to Niagara. 


! THE LOSS OF MY SPECTACLES. 


I HAVE worn spectacles for nearly 
twenty years, and they have become to me 
a necessary of life, secondary only to food 
and clothing. T can indeed take my w'alks 
abroad with unarmed eyes, (being fortu¬ 
nately able, without artificial assistance, to 
discern objects of comparatively large 
noagnitude. But, if 1 would read even for 
a short time, my glasses become absolutely 
indispensable. A few lines, printed in ex¬ 
ceptionally bold type, I can perliaps wade 
through, with tho untrusWorthy aid of 
guessing, by holding the pnpe^r at a dis¬ 
tance from my face, my defect being the re¬ 
verse of that endured by the short-sighted. 
But in a fevr minutes the annoyance of a 
process, which may be compared to tho ob¬ 
servation of stars through a fog, not quite 
dim enough to render them utterly in¬ 
visible, amounts to physical t orture. Hence, 
as reading constitutes the chief occupation 
of my life, I I’arely lay my spectacles 
Jiside, but wear them even when they are not 
aJtc^ether needful. The consciousness of 
depriving myself of a power Vhich 1 am 
accustomed almost perpetually to use, is 
repugnant to my habit.s. Satirical fricuids, 
who see me not engaged in study, affirm 
that I look over not thi-ough my spec¬ 
tacles, and thus infer that J wear them 
through some species of alfcefation. Blest 
Biemselves with strong natural vision, they 
cannot realise the fact that the conscious¬ 
ness of a diminution of sense is intolerable. 
Yet they might reflect that nobody likes to 
I have his fingers, numbed, even though 
there is no tangible object at hand which 
he w’ishes immediately to grasp. 

I am of wliat is called a careless tempera¬ 
ment. The incessant loss of umbrellas in 
the course of my earlier years, culminating 
in'the involuntary exchange of a new silk 
for an old gingham, has indncod mo to 
abandon the posso-ssion of the commonest 
shield against inclement weather. I have 
. not ownOd •apirtimbrella for yeai's, nor do I 
yentare to ilSSfitiw one, being certain that 
if 1 did 1^, i 'SyBhould infallibly find myself 
j guilty breach of trust; and I have 


acquired an art of encouiitering rain, 
which to some would appear uaatfcKn- 
ablc. Thriftless enough to expend in 
cabs money sufficient to convert an entire 
hall into an arsenal for umbrellas, I am 
content, when a sudden shower has rendered 
the supply of those useful vehicles inade¬ 
quate .to the demand, to join the very 
mixed assemblies which stand under arch¬ 
ways and porticoes till the violence of the 
visitation has abated. There is sui*e to be 
in such nssoinblies a topic of discourse, in 
which all can take an active part. English¬ 
men are proverbial all over the world for 
opening conversation with remarks on the 
state of the weather, even when the sub¬ 
ject is of no vital importance. It is, there¬ 
fore, a matter of course, when a little 
crowd is gathered together under an arch¬ 
way, through the strong influence of one 
and the same desire in every individual com¬ 
posing it, the desire, namely, of not. being 
wetted to tho skin, that the importance 
of this particular subject should be to the 
liighcst degree! intensified. “Do yon thiuk 
this shower will last long?’’ is assuredly a 
qun.si ion, under tho circumstances, of abso¬ 
lute interest, and the reply that the shower 
is too violent for long continuance, if it 
docs not denote profound research, or imply 
the possession of prophetic gifts, is hailed 
with pleasure as a welcome truth. The ap¬ 
pearance of a patch of blue, which gradually 
enlarges itself amid an expanse of dark 
clouds, is a thing of joy to every anxious 
heart, and he who, like myself, is habitually 
destitute of am umbrella, may occasionally 
derive an amount of uuamiable gratifica¬ 
tion when tho owner of a costly silk pro¬ 
tector humbly takes his place beneath the 
arch or portico, averring that its protecting 
powers arc unequal to the fierceness of the 
attack. 

Necessity, in the shape of an April 
toiTcnt, of the true cat-and-dog kind, makes 
.strange arch-fellows, but of all the chance 
companions the most unbearable are those 
persistent optimists, who are sure to crop 
up, like other ill-weeds, under the influence 
of a pelting shower. The optimist of the 
arch, by whom probably the rain is seCsreBy 
detested more than by any other suffereir, 
obtrusively calls the attention of all hearwrti 
to the immense benefit that will arise from 
the affliction of the moment, and expresses 
his mock delight in the most offenitiye 
form. 

“Ah, sir,” said one of these to JttSi, eh 
one occasion, when there was an uhe*gy 
suspicion that the arch was leeky, ''“ ah,' 
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sir, tbia .rain do, wiore good th.an 

ov^ yon.or l ahall-”, 

I fd.t settled sot a little. When we 
-are refieoiMg on our own personal incon¬ 
veniences, we have no wish to disperse 
our sympathies over the -whole of man¬ 
kind and a hat varnished brightly by 
Jupiter Pluvius does not suggest grateful 
meditations or glad prospects of the crops. 
I felt inclined to tell the optimist that 
he had better apply his remarks to him¬ 
self exclusively, and that if ho fi'lt con¬ 
vinced from arguments dmwn from Ids 
own experience that he would never do 
as much good as a pelting sliower, I was 
not, for my own part, inclined to become 
the subject of so humiliating a comparison. 
Very glad was I -svhen the ahaternent of 
the rain released mo from his companion¬ 
ship, and I can wc^l recollect that -vvlion, 
after leaving ray place of refuge, I looked 
back, I saw that the grateful man, who 
had been so ecstatic in his iidinirai.ion, re¬ 
mained longer under the arch than any of 
the rest. 

Careless with rc'spect to umbrellas arid 
other articles, I am extremely ciirofnl of 
my spectacles. It is with a sort of nervous 
instinct that, whenever 1 am going out, I 
clap my hand hastily to my waisl(?oat- 
po^ets to ascertain that they arc safe. 
And here let me lament, with well-placed 
grief, that the most convenient form of 
spectacle-case* has suddejdy become ob¬ 
solete. I refer to the thin, lliit sheath, 
<^n at both ends, wliich glided into tlic 
waastooat-pocket without occupying any 
sensible room, and some years ago drove 
out of fiishion the thick unwieldy case, 
which requires the side-pocket of a coat 
for its abode, and opening at one end, is 
closed with a tongue like a pocket-*book. 
Oddly enough the useful innovation has of 
latq disappeared, and the ancient mswis of 
leather is restored to supremacy, without a 
sv^le claim to public favour. Barely can 
one of the closing cases be found long 
enough to contain your spectacles, without 
undsdy tending the delicate arms of metal 
that press lightly on the temples; whereas 
in the neat, flat sheath any spectacles can 
be ineet^d. Nevertheless, this sheath is not 
to he detained save by a remarkable stroke 
of good fortune. To me its disappearance is 
» somree of constant trouble. Disgusted 
iite idinnsy article, I have given up 
the of cases altogether, and carry my 
unsheathed in my waisteoat- 
podset. Under these circumstances, the 
nonnud. trnaispareaK^ of the glasses is ocoa- 


8joua%, interrupted, ^d^ ^#y brought 
into a semi-opaque opaoditiqa, which neces- 
sitates the employment of a pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief. Now, the restoration of glasses 
to their proper transp^ency is te no 
means a pleasant operation. The logi^ 
speck that has dimmed the. centre will 
often, after being skilfully rubbed away, 
rcay)pcar near the circumference, -wfior© it 
is le.ss easily I’cmovcd. Breathing on the 
glass, too, though soinetimes successful, is 
a hazardous experiment, inasmuch ^s you 
may soinetimes produce a mist which you 
will find yourself unable to dispel. 

But w’lintevcr inconvenience may attend 
ilio use of spectacles, tliey are so great a 
blessing to those who require them, that, 
like health, their true value cannot be 
ascertained until they are lost. This 
truth was impressed upon me by bitter 
oxyierience one Saturday night. At about 
half-past eleven, wheil I was on my way 
home, .a sudden instinct told me tliat my 
spectacles were gone. My hand, thrust 
successively into all mj waistcoat-pockets, 
coulirmcd tlio truth of the mysterious re¬ 
velation, which was still farther confirmed 
by a plunge into the breast-pocket of my 
coat. Tlie sense of my bereavement then 
bc.L'an to force itself upon me in all its 
horror. I'hc lost spectacles were the only 
pair I yiossessed in the world, and as all 
the shops would be very properly closed 
on thi! morrow, I should bo in a state of 
semi-blindness till Monday. Moreover, I 
knew that, from circumstances which need 
not he narrated, I should bo unable to 
leave home till the Sunday evening, and 
there was the possibility before me of 
dying for want of occupation. In a frenzy 
of dc,spt;ration I thrust my bands into 
places where the missi-ng treasure would 
certainly not be found. 1 rifled the pockets 
of^ my coubtail; 1 opened a letter-ease, 
likewi.se a book I commonly carried about 
me, and of course, as 1 expected, my search 
was without profit. 

I hurried homo, went with all |<msible 
speed to bed, and speedily buried the 
consciousness of my loss in sleep, though I 
believe I dreamed of the horrible fete of 
CEdipus. Sleep is an admirable bahn for 
misery, but it brings with it this disad¬ 
vantage, that the repose which it affords is 
almost certainly followed by a strong re¬ 
action. When we wake in the mornihg, 
the misfortune of the previous day does not 
present itself at once in perfect distinot- 
ness,' but we have at first a vague notion 
that there is something wrong, and then 
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the abstiiM^ -wrpng gradually reveals itself 
in horrible perspicuity. With Sunday mom- 


watch, or had I unwittingly given a so¬ 
vereign instead of a shilling to a cabman ? 
No. According to a more worldly calcu¬ 
lation, my loss had beeil much loss heavy 
than it would have been in the event of 
either of these calamities. I had merely 
lost ray spectacles, mere glass set in stec:!, 
but the immediate prospect of blank hours 
was hideous. I never befoi’e felt the in¬ 
tense pathos of the concluding lines of 
Wordsworth’s beautiful poem: 

Few knew, for rery few could know. 

When Lucy ceased to ho; 

J3ut now she’s in her grave, and ah! ' 

The difference to me! 

There is an etymological connexion be¬ 
tween .“Lucy” and “lux,” or light, and a 
practical connexion between light and 
spectacles. 

What would I have given on that dread¬ 
ful morning for a slight—not a racking— 
headache, that would liavo rendered all 
mental occupation disagreeable ? The loss 
of my spectacles would then have liar- 
monised with my mental and bodily coti- 
dition. But, ah! far from having a head¬ 
ache or desiring repose, I hacl a morbid 
longing to read something. My only do- 
feet in health was an absence of appetite, 
of all defects the most painful under the 
circumstances. Had I been sharp sot, as 
the vulgar have it, I could have become 
for the nonce a gourmand, and passed more 
than my usual time in the consumption of 
my breakfast. But oven this refuge for 
a “far niente,” that was anything but 
“ dolce,” was denied me, I could suarcely 
eat at aU. 

After awhile I bethought myself of t'he 
possession of a powerful magnifying-glass, 
which I use to distinguish small words in 
maps, and in pocket dictionaries. And a 
very serviceable mptrument it is when em¬ 
ployed on rare occasions. But, as I soon 
Ibund when I sought its aid to relieve me i 
from my distress, it became, when employed 
for the purpose of continuous reading, an 
Instrument of torture worthy the invention 
of an Oriental tyrant. The page before 
ydu is broken up into a number of circular j 
lakbs, whicli appear in uncertain sucees- | 
sion—thickly studded, like Lake George 
in the United States, with islands, every i 
island consisting of successive letters—lakes ! 
which it is impinpible to reduce into one I 


uninterrupted surface. To take a long walk, 
and meanwhile to read Young’s. Night 
Thoughts chalked in huge chara^is on a 
wall, would be a cheerless occupation, but. 
it would probably be perfect bliss compared 
to the effort to read a book or a news, 
paper with one eye armed with a mag¬ 
nifying-glass of high power. 

My magnifier having proved a disastrous 
failure, and being cast fiercely on the floor, 

I was again thrust back into a state of in¬ 
ternal contentjdation, when it occurred to 
n»e that in some drawer or other I had an 
eye-glass, made to be worn on a chain, and 
expanding, when required, into a spectacle 
form by moans of a pivot. It is an old 
family treasure, not made for me, and, as 
it does not exactly suit my sight, I am not in 
the habit of wearing it. Nevertheless, my 
forlorn condition forced its image into my * 
memory, and I recollected that on rare oc¬ 
casions I had used it for purposes not 
merely ornamental. So I rummaged the 
drawer, and, having found it, was delighted 
to perceive that it suited my sight much 
better than I expected. My joy was tran¬ 
sient. I was not, indeed, hui'led at once 
into despair, as by the magnifier, but I 
glided down on an inclined plane to the 
same undesirable abyss. The glasses them¬ 
selves are tolerable, but the macbincry of 
tho pivot is loose and capricious, so that 
the instrument sits uncertainly on tho nose, 
and requires constant adjustment to be in 
a proper position with respect to the eyes. 
A pen that only marks at hap-hazard would 
check the fine frenzy of tho most insph’ed 
poet, and certainly was never plucked from 
the wing of Pegasus. In like manner an 
optical instrument that keeps on oscillating 
between chiaro-oscuro and partial blind¬ 
ness is not favourable to reading, even if 
we set aside tho galling inconvenienoe oc¬ 
casioned by holding a book in one hand, 
and something else in the other. 1 did not 
dash my eye-glass to the ground with the 
fury I had lavished on the magnifier, 
but I laid it down wth a sigh, and, fold¬ 
ing my arms, calmly resigned myself to my 
misery. 

Much time had not elapsed when a 
dent in the house cheered me wiil)ki>!^i# 
glad tidings that a friend of his waa^al^t 
to call, who wore spectacles, and would n» 
doubt lend them for an hour or so, . 
was a vague belief Uiat the oonditiou;^ his 
eyesight was similar to mine, though -ou 
what fact this hypothesis was found^ t 
have been unable to discover. 
the most &lkioioas hope is betl^, 
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lasts; tihah none ai> all, as Dante clearly 
perceived, when he excluded hope of every 
kind feom the place of torment. I greedily 
swallowed the welcome theory, and my 
anxiety for the arrival of the wealthy 
visitor became intense. He came, ray de¬ 
plorable case was stated "to him, and the 
spectacles were brought into my room. I 
snatched them up, I put them on, I grasped 
a newspaper, and I behold—an impenetra¬ 
ble fog. Still, I had suffered too much 
not to struggle a little with adverse destiny, 
and I found that by making the paper 
almost touch the tip of my nose, I could 
read with tolerable facility. For about 
half an hour I got on pretty well, but soon 
a new sonreo of oppression came upon me. 
As I have already stated, I am naturally 
long-sighted. Now, by the borrowed spec¬ 
tacles, my whole habit of life was reversed; 
I had become artificially short-sighted, and 
I could not bear my changed condition. 
I sent down the newspaper and the spec¬ 
tacles with thanks, and relapsed into me¬ 
lancholy. 

On the previous evening I had heard of 
a remarkable gentleman, who excelled, all 
the rest of his species in the art of doing 
nothing. When at the seaside, he could, 
I was told, sit on one chair, and lean for¬ 
ward on the back of another, contemplating 
the waves for hours, and deriving the ut¬ 
most satisfaction from the contemplation. 
Ah ! I could envy him. 1 had no waves 
to contemplate, and if they had been before 
me, I should have grown weary of looking 
at them.after the first half-hour. There is 
a fine old English song entitled My Mind 
to Me a Kingdom is, which may be found in 
Percy’s Reliques, and which inculcates the 
expediency of relying exclusively on one’s 
otvn mental resources. Happy those who 
can follow its teaching, but this does not 
suit every temperament. The Malcontent in 
John Marstoms old play strongly despises 
the song, and all who use it. I simply ad¬ 
mired and envied. Then I remembered how 
Spinoza, that he might live in a state of 
independence favourable to the pursuit of 
his bold metaphysical speculation, earned 
his daily bread by grinding optical glasses. 
Had he no secondary motive for his choice 
c^ this particular branch of industry p May 
he nbt have conceived the possibility of a 
wretched condition like mine, and. resolved 
tC do his best to avert the dire calamity ? If 
1 ha| becDU able to make for myself a pair 
of fipi^oi^leB, whenever I was at home, what 
bourc of misery would have been avoided! 
ThCs^t foUowed thought, until at last 1 hit 
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Ox the smiling sea was never a curl, ' 

Ou the bright shy never a frown; 

Never an omen of coming fate, 

When tny beautiful bark, with her costly freight. 
In the glory of noon, went down. 

Boldly launched from a quiet shore; 

Well framed with storms to cope j 
By Youth and Courage nobly manned; 

The sails were woven by Love’s own hand, 

The rudder was held by Hope. 

The merciless sun shone full and fair. 

The pitiless waves wore calm. 

No whisper of woo in the wooing breeze, 

Thc.gulls poised over the sleeping seas. 

The treacherous air was balm. 

With happy laughter, with joyous dreams. 

Wo glided in fearless faith; 

Then—the sullen jar on the sunken rock; 

The grinding crash, the horrible shock; 

The headlong plunge to death. 

A. moment's whirl of boiling foam, 

A shriek through the slumberous day. 

Then, smooth blue waters and calm blue skies. 
And the startled birds with their keen dork eyes. 
Intent on their, darting prey. 

The bright sea dimpled, the bright sun shone. 
With nor cloud nor white crest flecked; 

A thousand barks sailed gaily past, 

A thousand flags light shadows cast. 

Where my beautiful boat was wrecked. 

Wrecked, with its hopes, its loves, its trusts, 

Sunk deep to the sea-weeds brown. 

The great world turns and the great waves break j 
What should either heed of the moan we make. 
When a life or a ship goes down ? 


A TRIP TO THE LAND OF SCOTT. 

Part IV. 

Oban, or the “ White Bay,” that at the 
beginning of the present century was a 
little, unfrequented, almost unknown fish¬ 
ing village, consisting of a few white huts or 
cottages along the shore, with a population 
of two or three hundred people, scarcely one 
of whom could speak a word of English, is 
now a fashionable resort and a place of so 
much bustle and activity, from June to Oc¬ 
tober, as to be well entitled to the sobriquet 
it has acquired of the “ Charing Cross of 
the Highlands.” Even so recently as the 
winter of 1842, people bound for the island 
of Mull, scarcely eight miles distant,, have 
been detained by stress of weather at Obeai 
for as long as three weeks, before a vessel 
would venture into the Sound, to convey 
them ' to Tobermory. But steaan haa 
changed all this, and brought, not alono 
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Mull, "but aH the islands of the Hebrides 
within reach of civilisation. Were there 
but bathing accommodation, and were the 
landed proprietors not so churlish as to 
extend their supposed, but very question¬ 
able, rights of seclusion down to high- 
I water mark, and virtually to shut out the 
I public from the sea-shore in front of their 
domains, Oban would bo one of the plea¬ 
santest summer residences in Great Britain. 
But to behold the s{!a, and bo prevented 
from getting a dip into it except from 
a bdat, is disappointing, if not exasperating, 
and" drives many people away, who would 
otherwise bo glad to spend the summer 
mon^s in a place so beautiful. Scottish 
landed proprietors—especially of the smaller 
order—seem to treat the public as an enemy, 
and jealously exclude both the native and 
the stranger from their picturesque do¬ 
mains ; oifering in this respect a very un¬ 
favourable contrast to tlieir Bnglish com¬ 
peers. If the Obau people had public 
spirit enough to keep the sia-shoro freoi'or 
promenaders, and at certain times of the 
morning and evening for bathers, the)' 
would add much to the existing attractions 
to summer visitors. 

Few remain even for a couple of tlays in 
Oban without making an excursion to t he 
ancient castle of Duustailhage, one of the 
most remarkable ruins in Great Britain. 
It is hut five miles distant, and if the 
traveller^ wishes to extend his walk oi’ his 
ride, ho has hut to proceed two miles 
further to the inn at Oonuell Ferry, to the 
Falls of Loi’a, mentioned in Ossian, and 
to the wild scenery t)f Loch Ktive. Tlic old 
tower of Dunolly Castle, one of the most, 
prominent objects in the bay, the grounds 
of which extend to the skij-ts of the town, 
is first visited, if pei’raission can he ob¬ 
tained. The castle waa formerly the strong¬ 
hold of Ihe Macdougals of Lome—one of 
the most ancient families in the Highlands, 
W'hoao descendants are among the few who 
can boast of a similar antiquity, and still 
retain the originkl homesteads of their race. 
Of the old castle nothing remains but a 
square tower, which, like all its contem¬ 
poraries, has been rendered useless by the 
invention of artillery. The fancy of Words¬ 
worth seems to have been greatly ex- 
•oited by an eagle which was long held 
captive in-the tower, for he indited no less 
than three BOimets, by no means among 
his best, to ^xis poor bird—on behalf of 
which be dj^edared both the castle and the 
' rook .to he d^honoored. He must have been 
inodktregte^r a subject when he wrote; 


Itukanoored rock and rain I tfiat by law 
Tyrannic keep the bird’of Jore embwnw ‘ 

Like a lone orimmal wboie life i* ■peenw'l 
Vexed ia he, and screams loud I 

This was once thought to be poett^; and, 
as nine people out of ten scarcely know 
the difference between prose and verse, it 
is quite possible that many excellent per¬ 
sons admire it still. The eagle, celebrated 
by Wordsworth’s lament over its hard fate, 
was worried to death by thoughtless or 
brutal visitors, who, but for Wordsworth, 
would never have heard of it. Alas, poor 
eagle ! and alas for the penalties that have 
to be paid by the famous ! 

Dunsfafthage claims attention aS one of 
the most ancient castles in Great Britain 
—so ancient that its builder’s name is lost 
in the darkness of the mytliologic ages. 
Some (late it from the third century before 
the Christian era, some from the fifth 
century after; which latter is by far the 
likelier supposition of the two. It occu- 
pio.s the summit of a mass of rock, vary¬ 
ing from ten to thirty feet in height, the 
sides of which have been partially out 
away, so as to give, it the appearance of 
a compement part of the building. The 
ruin is about four linndrod foet in circum¬ 
ference, and the w.alls are about fifty feet 
in height, and of an average of ten foet 
in thickness. The castle was the royal 
residence of the kings of the Dalriadio 
race, who ruled over the west of Scotland 
from the early part of the sixth century till 
the year 850, when Kenneth Macalpino 
united in his own person the sovereignty 
of the Scots and Piets. Here Kenneth is 
reported to have held parliaments and as¬ 
semblies of bis nobles ; and here was placed, 
though nobody knows when, the celebrate(i 
stone, afterwards removed to Scone, and 
now in Westminster Abbey, which for 
upwards of a thousand years has been con¬ 
sidered the palladium of Scotland. Ithe 
tradition was, that wherever that stone 
was placed, there should the Soots 'hold 
regal sway, or as Boethius expressed it: 

Ki fallat fatum, Scoti, quooonqae loeatum 
InToniont lapidem, rogaaxe tenente ibidem. 

From the time of Kenneth to that of S.<ika, 
Baliol, every king of Scotland was crowned 
upon tills stone (said, it should be added, 
to be the identical stone which served 
patriarch Jacob for a pillow, when he 
his memorable vision of the ladder s^d 
the angels) ; but King Edward thejiiiet 
carried it off in triumph to WestmaMCter 
Abbey, where it. still remains. Thn«^;sfcl*o 
charm was broken for upwarda ^^if fteee 
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centurias, until the acoeBsion of James the 
First, the son of Maiy, Queen of Scots, 
restored the authority of legend. Pa¬ 
triotic Scotsmen still assert that the stone, 
though in Westminster and not in Scot¬ 
land, Tindicates its ancient renown as the 
symbcil of Scottish supremacy, inasmuch as 
the House of Hanover, all whose members 
have been crowned upon it, are tlio de¬ 
scendants of the royal House of Stuart, 
through the mother of George the First. 

I As butterflies are not to be broken on ilie 
I wheel, nor legends to be as solemnly 
‘ treated as historical facts, it would be idle 
I to argue seriously about the stone of 
j. Scone, or. to say any more about it than 
1 that it is a very remarkable and .ancient 
j relic, with a very curious history. On the 
1 broad top of the castle wall tire placed the 
j little brass guns, dredged up some years 
i ago from tlie eutnance of Locli Etive, 

1 Avhich the guide and the guide-books repre- 
i sent to have belonged to one of the luckless 
j vessels of the Spanish Arm.ada. But as that 
I expedition came to a «li.sa»trous end in the, 
i year 1588, and as the largc.st of the guns 
bears tho inscription, not vory legible, hut 
to b(! made out cfisily enough by an expei't, 

I that it was cast in Amstei'dam by one 
I Ahasnerus Costen in the year 170<J, the 
original ownership of the guns is palp.ably 
not such as tradition asserts. Duu- 
.staflhago is still nominally a royal castle, 
authority over which, in the queen’s name, 
is vested in tho Duke of Argyll, .as keeper. 

From Dunstaffnage to Connell Ferry 
is an easy walk. If the tide bo favourable, 
tho traveller will be delighted with the 
I Falls of Lora, and the view up and across 
Loch Etive, to the' land of ‘ ‘ Selma of storms, ’ ’ 
of which Ossian makes frequent mention. 
The narrow entrance to Loch Etivo is 
barred by a line of low rocks, which are 
covered at high, water. When the tide has 
partially ebbed, the upper lake retains a 
portion of the flood water at a higher level 
1 than that of the outer sea, and the con¬ 
sequence is the not very usual, but highly 
pictures^e phenomenon, a salt water ca¬ 
taract. The roar of the falls is sometimes 
heardj with a favourable wind, at a distance 
of six miles. 

But tho great excursion, which brings 
travellers from all parts of tho world to 
Qban, is not the little inland trip, varied 
axtd agreeable though it be, but the voyage 
roozud the island of Mull, and a visit to the 
woxufrons Gave of Stafl'a, and the ancient 
rujiMi. ;of Iona, where Christianity found a 
home And « seminary long before Saint 
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AugttStine preached to the .men of Kent. 
The vopge exceeds a hundittd miles, and, 
with the stoppages at Steflh and Iona, 
occupies a long summer’s day — a day 
well spent, whether the traveller be anti¬ 
quary, philosopher, poet, or valetudinarian, 
or none of these, but simply a lover of 
nature, and a seeker after change and re¬ 
creation. A bell rings on the quay at seven 
o’clock to summon the guests frorn^ the 
liotoLs, great and small, and from the.nu¬ 
merous lodging and boarding-houseS tliat 
line Ike bay, to bo up and stirring, s^ as 
to be in time to start at eight o’clock. It 
depends on the state of the wind whether 
tho southern or the northent ront)^, be 
taken ; but the north is the favourite, and 
at once brings the traveller, while yet his 
attention is fresh, into the midst of scenery, 
to eveiy mountain and rock and crag and. 
ruined ca.stle of which is attached a legend, 
•a romance, a history, or a tragedy ; though 
it must bo admitted that tragedy seems 
to prodominate in ail this misty, gloomy; 
but must magnificent land. Passsing the 
northern extremity of Kerrora, and ob¬ 
taining a fine view of Dunolly, and, after¬ 
wards of Dunst'allhagc, the steamer emerges 
into the groat arm of the sea called LoCh 
Linuhe, that runs up to Fort William, and 
then bears off to Ben Nevis. On our right 
is the fertile; and pastoral island of Lismore, 
or the “groat gai-den,” about ten miles in 
length and two in breadth, and right bfefore 
us tho Sound of Mull, which separates 
that large island from the mainland of 
Morven. “ A grander and more impressive 
scene,’’ says Sir Walter Scott, “ both for its 
natural beauties and associations with 
aticient history and tradition, can scarcely 
be imagined.” At the extremity of Lis¬ 
more stands a much - needed lighthouse, 
ati(,ention to which is more speojally di¬ 
rected, that tlie eye may be guided to a 
small rock, several hundred yards out to 
sea, which is left bai*e at low water. It is 
called tho Lady’s Rock, and was the scene 
of an act of atrocious cruelty, attempted 
towards tho end of the fifteenth century, 
by Lachlan Maclean, of Duart, on the- 
person of his wife, a sister of the Earl of 
Argyll, Either from settled aversion, or a ' 
design to be rid of the lady that he might 
marry some one else, he h^ her conveyed 
at low water to this rook, and there left, 
as he thought,, to he overwhelmed by 
the rising tide. But, fortunately, as Ibe 
water was rising above her waist, her oriee 
for help were heard by some of her Imother’-e 
clansmen, who were fishing in a boat off 










Lismore. She was rescued from Tier peril 
jnsfe as the advancing tide was on a level 
with her breast. Maclean, unaware of her 
deliverance, had a mock flineral celebrated 
in Duart Castle, and assumed all the out¬ 
ward symbols and shows of grief of a dis¬ 
tressed widower. It has been said, in ex¬ 
tenuation of this very'eccentric conduct, 
that the lady had twice attempted to stab 
him, that she was an untamable virago, 
and that as Maclean did not like to shed her 
blood, he thought it a milder, but equally 
effective process, to try the tranquil lising 
power of cold water. However this may 
lie, the lady’s friends were indignant, and 
vengeance speedily overtook the wicked 
husband, who was assassinated in his bed 
in Edinburgh, by John Campbell, the lady’s 
second brother. On this incident Thomas 
Campbell, the author of the Pleasures of 
Hope, founded his well-known but mediocre 
ballad of Glcnara, and Joanna Baillie her 
fine tragedy of the Family Legend. 

Duart Castle, now in ruins, is almost im¬ 
mediately opposite, on the eastern extremity 
of Mull, and commands the entrance of the 
Sound. It is asserted to have been ori¬ 
ginally erected by the Norwegians, when 
they exercised the sovereignty of the 
Hebrides; but this, though probable, is 
doubtful. Duart Castle is first mentioned 
on sure authority in a deed under the great 
seal of Donald, Lord of the Isles, in the 
year 1390, by w'hich the castle and lands 
adjoining are granted to Lachlan Mac- 
Gillean, or Maclean. The Macleans of 
Duart have since that time been considered 
the chiefs of the Clan Maclean. It is 
related of one of them that, in the year 
1542, wishing to proceed to Edinburgh, 
and being naturally anxious that he should 
come to no hurt, in a civilised capital, at 
the hanils of a king and a government 
whose laws—like all other Highland chief¬ 
tains of his time—he had systematically 
violated whenever it suited his interest, his 
passion, and his caprice, he procured, after 
a great deal of negotiation, a safe-conduct 
from King James the Fifth, the father of 
Queen Mary. The document set foi’th tliat 
“ Hector MacClane of Dowart,” might visit 
the king at Edinburgh, “ unattached, un- 
arrested, unpursued, unvexed, untroubled, 
'undisturbed, imhurt, and unharmed 1” 

The castle of Ardtomish, on the other 
6i4e of the Soqnd, is finely situated at the 
entrance of Loch Aline, or the “ beautiful 
lake,” and is built upoh a grassy point, 
projecting ^m the Morven shore. It was 
the resident of the Lords of the Isles, in 


the days when those potentates Exercised 
regal sway in the Hebrides, and where, at 
least on one occasion, they treated with 
the King of England as potentate with 
potentate—king with king. The admirers 
of Sir Walter Scott’s poetry will remem¬ 
ber the splendid opening stanzas of the 
Lord of the Isles, in which he introduces 
a description of the rugged w'alls of the 
castle of Ardtomish, and of the sylvan 
scenery of green Loch Aline. ■ 

The castle of Aros is the third that claims 
attention, and is situated at the opening 
of the bay of the same name, and finely 
perched upon the summit of a rocky hill, 
a landmark visible for many miles. This 
.also was a residence of the Lords of the 
Isles, among others, of the “mighty So- 
merled.’’ 

The castles of Duart, Ardtomish, Aros, 
Mingary, and others that are not visible 
from the course taken by the steamer, seem 
all to have been constnictod on the same 
principle, and after the same, or nearly the 
same design. “ Nothing,” say the Messrs. 
Anderson of Inverness, in their elaborate 
Guide Book to the Highlands and Islands, 
“ can be more wild than the situations 
chosen for these fortresses; sometimes as de-‘ 
tached islets or pinnacles; more generally 
as promontories surrounded on three sides 
by the sea; and on high precipitous rocks, 
commanding an extensive view, and ready 
communication with the water. Straight 
and narrow stairs, little better than stone 
ladders, and arched vaults, were a frequent 
mode of access, and in some cases between 
the tops of those stairs and the main 
building, yawning chs^ms intervened, 
across which, as occjision req^uired, a 
slender drawbridge was lowered. Bude 
but strong buttresses propped up the walls, 
which occasionally were constructed at a 
distance from the principal keep, so as to 
form a court or ballium.” Not one of these 
ancient places of strength is either inha¬ 
bited or inhabitable, and few remain in the 
families of their ancient possessors. Sue-, 
cessful ti’ado has invaded the Hebrides, as 
well as all other beautiful spots within the 
British Isles, and the grand and gloomy 
Ardtomish itself—once the abMe of 
royalty, when royalty meant something 
more than show—is the property of an 
English gentleman enriched by commevoe. 

Bounding a little island, which acts as a 
breakwater and protection, the steamer 
enters a bay surrounded by steep and beauti¬ 
fully wooded banks, and lets ofi'steam at 
quay of Tobeimory, or the “ well df Mary,” 
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the largest town or village, and the nominal 
capital, of the island of Mnll. Tobermory 
knows nothing of ancient feudalism, or of 
the liords of the Isles, or other warlike 
Highhind chieftains. It is a place of the 
resent, not of the past, and was never 
card of in the world until tho year 1788, 
when it consisted but of two cottages. In 
the year 1801 it contained a population of 
upwards of sixteen hundred, piincipally 
engaged in the deep-sea fisheries and the 
coasting trade. It owes its existence to the 
British Society for extending the Fisheries, 
under whose, auspices cottages were built, 
fishing-boats procured, and encouragement 
held out to tho population of tho interior 
to devote themselves to tho cultivation of 
that great farm, the sea, which has no pro¬ 
prietors, for which there is no rent to pay, 
and which yields a harvest as bountiful as 
the com or potatoes of Iho land, in the 
shape of herrings, ling, and codfish. The 
experiment Avas only partially successful, 
but it created Tobermory. Its inhabitants, 
with tho internal trade of a largo island 
behind them, and the wants of coasting ves¬ 
sels to supply, manage not only to liv'>, hr.t to 
pror;per; and did tho neighbouring landed 
proprietors see fit to “ fue” or lot out their 
land on building leases for ornamental 
villas and sciaside quarters, there can be 
little doubt that Tobermory might be made 
one of the pleasante.st and most fashionable 
resorts in tho Highlands. 

On tho dispersion of tho great Spanish 
Armada, one of the storm-tossed vessels 
of the fleet, the Florida, took refuge in the 
bay of Tobermory, but shortly afterAvards 
went down'like a shot Avith all hands 
on board. The true cause of the cata¬ 
strophe was never ascertained, but popular 
superstition was at no loss to account for 
it. There was said to be on board a beau¬ 
tiful Spanish lady—young, fascin.atirig, 
and loving, with whom Maclean of Duart, 
the greatest man in Mull, became despe¬ 
rately enamoured at first sight. In vain 
did his lawful spouse remonstrate with him 
on his guilt and folly; in vain did she 
resort to the artillery of tears and sighs to 
win back his allegiance; in vain did she, 
with jealous anger, threaten all sorts of 
vengeance; her in&tuatcd partner could 
not be withdrawn from the side of the An¬ 
dalusian charmer, who charmed him too 
tcbihpletely and too well. In. this cmer- 
Lady Maclean took counsel of the 
wii^h who dwelt in the corries of Ben 
More, paid her fee, whatever it was, and 
was |ag>uiised a speedy deliverance from the 


fascinating wiles pf her snceessfhl rival. 
And the Avitch kept her word; in foot, went 
far beyond the original bargain dr«the real 
necessities of tbe case; for sbe not only 
immolated tbe fair Andalnsiai^ but the 
whole crew and officers of the ill-fated 
Florida, to tho vengeance of tho slighted 
wife. By infernal agency sbe bored a hole 
under tho Avater-line of the ship, scuttled 
her, in short, in the dead of night, npne 
on board escaping bat a cabin-boy, who 
declared, in the words of the ballad which 
records tho story— 

.... as ho battled for life with the tide, 

That he saw the fair lady of Spain by bis side. 

And a lank skinny hand that cornu up through the 
spray, 

And twined in her tresses as floating she lay, 

And heard tho loud laughter of flends in the air 

As she sank mid the waves with a shriek of despair. 

Tho false lord of Duart was not on board . 
at the time, Avhich, all things considered, 
may have been as lucky for him as it was 
for his injured wife. 

On emerging from the bay of Tobermory, 
the steamer quits tho Sound, and enters 
Loch S unart, having the bold coasts of I 
Mull on the loft, and the gloomy stoops 
and mountain' fortresses of Ardnamnr- 
chan on tho right. Turning to the west- 
Avard, she proceeds in a direct course for 
the far-famed Isle of Staffa, anji “ tho 
group of islets grey,” as Scott calls the 
Tresimish Isles, which sentinel tho ap- ■. 
proach to that Avondcr of the ocean. On the 
shove of Mull, the headland of Calli^,ch, or 
of the Old Woman, is generally pointed out 
to the passing traveller as tho favourite 
resort of tho poet Campbell, when, in his 
youth, ho acted as tutor to a Highland 
family at Sunipol, and Avhere, in tho con¬ 
templation of the surrounding scenery, ho 
imbued his mind Avith those poetic images 
which afterAvards found expression in tho 
Plbasnrcs of Hope. Further south is Uh'a, 
where is supposed to have resided that Laird 
of Ulva whose abduction of the fair daughter 
of Lord Ullin, and unhappy fate, formfl tho 
subject of one of the poet’s most spirited 
ballads. Tho Treshnisb Isles, of which 
there are five important enough to their 
owners to possess names, are all unin¬ 
habited, but yield good pastni'age during 
the summer months to the flocks and herS 
of the Mull farmers, of whose farms they 
form a portion. One of them, called tho 
Dutchman’s Cap, from its resemblonco in 
shape to an dld-fashioned hat of the 
Vandyke period, remains long in sight. 
Far neyond it, if the weather be clear, inajr 
be discovered two others, tho oat^tnbMt of 
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. I. Thona, the IsW of the Waves (in both 
words the “ Sh” and the “ Th” are silent). 
It is not remarkable for beauty or grandeur, 
and is absolutely without natural charms 
or attractions of any kind. But its early 
history is such ^ts to render it one of the 
most interesting places in the world. 
Daring the four first centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era, a Dmidical college or univer¬ 
sity was established in this remote corner, 
far away from the pertui’bations and wars 
of Continental Europe, during all which 
time it kept alight the lamp of knowledge; 
and of a civilisation very superior to that 
which prevailed in more southern and more 
accessible regions. In the sixth century, 
how and by what means docs not appear 
to be very accurately known, this illus¬ 
trious island, as Dr. Johnson calls it, became 
the home of an equally rem.arkablc bi-pther- 
hood of Christians,’called Culdees, under 
the abbacy of Colm, or St. Columba. 
Beyond the limits of a circle of forty or 
fifty miles in diameter from this Holy Isle 
as a centre, the British Isles of England, 
Scotland, and Ii’oland, were sunk, if not in 
the darkest mists of paganism, in tiio 
twilight of Druidi.sm; but here the light 
of Christianity, as then undei-.stood, burned 
pure and bright; and hither came students 
of theology from Ireland, Norway, Den¬ 
mark, and even from Ei-anco, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Spain. Why the Christian 
brotherhood of Iona wore called Cnldees, 
has never been satisfactorily explained, 
though it may be conjectured the name be¬ 
longed originally to their predecessors, the 
Dmids, who taught the Chaldean mysteries 
of the stars, and brought their religion 
into Britain from the plain of Shiiiar. Of 
the many Gaelic derivations of the name, 
that of Gille or Ceille Dc, the servants of 
God, seems to be the most probable. From 
Iona a regular propagandism of the Chris¬ 
tian faith was organised under St. Columba 
and his successors, of wluch the members 
sprSad themselves all over Eui'ope, as will 
bo seen from the eloquent history of tho 
Monks of the West, whieh the world owes 
to the late Oomto de Montalernbert. In 
consequence of its sanctity and presumed 
inviolability, Iona became the sepulchre of 
the kings of Scotland and of Norway, 
and of most of the great feudal chieftains of 
Scbtlahd and Ireland. The cathedral of 
St, Oran, and the surrounding grave-yard, 
received their remains ; and many elegant 
crosses of exquisite stone workmanship 
were erected to mark their place of sepul¬ 
ture, of which some few, the admiration 
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of all traveJIors, have escaped the ravages 
of tho ignorant, and the perhaps erneller 
ravagc.s of tho learned, and stilt testily 
to the piety and the citRisation of an ago, 
which it has been too much the fashion 
to condemn as quasi-barbarian, A Gaelic 
tradition, that still holds its ground 
among Ibe people, asserts that beford the 
last <lay the whole world shall be sub¬ 
merged by a second deluge ; but that Iona 
alone, of all tho green places of tho em’th, 
shall float above the waters. Another tra¬ 
dition asserts that annually, upon New 
Year’s Eve, St. Columba, in a spectral ship 
or boat, sails tlirongh tho Hebrides to Iona, 
that all tho royal, noble, and sainted dead 
rise from their graves to meet him on the 
shore, and that he ascends to the tower of 
St. Oran, and deliberately counts his be¬ 
loved Isles of the West to see that none 
of them arc missing. The readers of Shake¬ 
speare will remember that the body of the 
gracious Duncan, after his murder, was (jon- 
voyed to Icolmkill, to be buried amoughis 
ancestors. 

Iona is about thi’co miles in length, by 
one and a half, in breadth, and contains a 
snpcrlicios of somewhat less than two thon- 
siind acres, of .which about six hundred 
are in .a state of cultivation, yielding a not 
very bountiful subsistence, eked out by 
tlie tribute of tho sea, to a population of 
between three and four Imudrod. The sole 
])ro]nictor is tho Duke of Argyll, who has 
recently published a volume on the history 
and antiquities f>f his venerable possession. 

All the way fiom Iona, round tho sonth- 
ern shore of Mull and back again to 
Oban, tho scenery is wild and majestic, 
and tho whole voyage, for beauty ’and 
gr.andour to delight the eye, and for sug¬ 
gestion and instruction to captivate the 
niiml, is not to bo paralleled in any part 
of the world. 

From Oban to Glasgow tlio traveller has 
a choice of routes, if he Avould not pass 
twice over the same ground. The most 
beantifnl is that by the Pass of Brander, 
Loch Awe, and the teases of Ben Cmacban— 
the scenes of Sir Walter Scott’s painful story 
of the Highland Widow—and thenco to 
Glenfalloch and the head of Loch Lomond. 

During all our course in this Trip into 
tho Land of ^cott, the recollections of 
tho great poet and novelist have every¬ 
where accompanied ns; and in taking 
leave of him, and of those parte of Scot¬ 
land which his genius has more particu¬ 
larly made his own, I cannot do better 
than borrow the words of Lord Meadow- 
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bank, when be proposed Scott’s health at 
the great dinner of the Theatrical Fund in 
Edinburgh, in Julj, 1827, when the author 
of Waverlf^ first publicly arowod the 
authorship of his immortal fictions: “ The 
Scotch owe to him, as a people, a large and 
heavy debt of gratitude. He it is who has 
opened to foreigners tho grand and cha¬ 
racteristic beauties of their country. It is 
to him that they owe that their gallant 
ancestors, and tho struggles of their illus¬ 
trious patriots, who fought and bled in 
order to obtain and secure that indepen¬ 
dence and that liberty which they now 
enjoy, have obtained a fame no longer con¬ 
fined to the boundaries of a remote and 
comjmrativoly obscure nation, and who has 
called down upon their struggle for glory 
and freedom the admiration of foreign 
countries. He it is who has conferred a 
new reputation on the Scottish national 
character, and bestowed on Scotland an im- 
pcj^ishablo name, w('ro it only for having 
given birth to himself.” 


THE ROSE AND THE KEY. 


CHAPTEll LXXVIl. AT.nOYDON. 

L.M)Y VE liNON was, as nsual, busy i n tho 
library at Roydon, noting letters to ho an¬ 
swered by her secretaiy, and answering 
others which she thought deserved the dis¬ 
tinction of an autograph. 

With a face marble-likc and serene, slics 
is promoting the conversion of ihe human 
race to Christianity. To make them all, 
oven as she is, is worth a great sacrifice. 
An^ beside teaching them to walk in the 
light, and tend to heaven, she promotes, as 
we know, all sorts of benevolent designs, 
schools, mild reformatories, temperance 
associations, savings-banks on now and 
libera.1 pi-iiiciplcs, building sociefies for the 
poor, farms for their employment and sus- 
tentation, loan societies, convalescent hos¬ 
pitals, asylums for all sorts of deserving 
and suffering people. 

If this pale, still lady, with the black 
hair and large grey eyes, had her way with 
tho world, you would know it no longer. 
There would not bo a sorrowful soul or a 
writhing body on earth. It would be a 
paradise, and heaven, anticipated, would 
rcim in every comer of the globe. One 
wide, universal heaven, musical with an¬ 
gelic joy and gratitude. Ay, good reader, it 
would be ^ heaven; except that one small 
hell, very murlcy, in which stands 

motionllaisk the W'hite figure of her child. 


In momentary reveries, as she pens Tier- 
letter to the president of the Benevolent 
Society in Aid of Children, by Deatli, or 
other Causes, bereft olt the Tender Care of 
Parents, the eye of her spirit opens, and 
she secs, through tho letter, beneath her 
foci, far below, in the nether earth, that 
pale hell, and raises her face momentarily, 
as if from tho breath of a furnace. 

She looks round on books and busts, 
and through the windows on the majestic 
trees, and is reassured by a sight of the 
material world about lier. 

“ I have duties, some painful, but man^ 
happy,” she thought. “ I tiy to acquit 
myself of all.” 

And when she looked on tho long list of 
her charities and benefactions, and on the 
antique binding of tho folio, containing no 
less than fifty-seven distinct addresses from 
as many admirable societies, each acknow¬ 
ledging with decorous panegyric her mag¬ 
nificent benefactions; addresses or resolu- 
tit)ns, pro])Oscd and seconded by bishops, 
eminent dissenters, and religious peers, 
amidst the unanimous applause of meaner 
Christians—could she feel otherwise than 
reassured ? 

She could not s.ay she was happy; some 
of her duties pained her; but she heaved 
over these latter a comfortable sigh, and 
her ii'reprcssiblc self-esteem reasserted it¬ 
self. 

It was at this moment, jnst as she had 
resumed her writing, that her tall footman 
stood at tho door, and' informed her that 
Mr. Dawe and Mr. Marston had arrived 
in a chaise, had come in, and had asked 
particularly to see her. 

“ Did you say I was not very well ?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“ I don’t think those gentlemen can have 
understood—go and tell Mr. Dawo that I 
am not sufficiently well to seo any one to¬ 
day.” 

So said Lady'Vernon a little peremptorily, 
with her head high, and tho footman backed 
from the door and vanished. 

Lady Vernon sat, with a very still re¬ 
spiration, and her pen resting on her desk, 
without a stir, awaiting the issue of a 
diplomacy which she feared. 

She could have had no difficulty if it had 
been any one else on earth. But with lUr. 
Dawe it was a different matter. His dela¬ 
tions with her were very peculiar., USs 
persistence was formidable. And die kpew, 
if ho thought himself right, he would, not 
very improbably, carry bis point. 

The hectic fires, those signals of danger, 
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were already burning in each cheek, under 
*ber cold steady eyes. 

“ What detains him all this time ?” she 
asked, in her solitude, with an angry tap 
on her desk. 

There is more suspense in this trifling 
situation than is pleasant. She is in the 
aentest irritation of impatience. 

The footman returns, and linds her aji- 
parently busily writing. 

“What is it, Edward?” she asked, a 
little peevishly, glancing toward the door. 

“ Please, my lady, Mr. Dawe says that 
his business is particularly hurgent, and 
that you would bo displeased, my lady, if 
he went away without hacquaiuting you 
with it.” 

“ Oh!” saidLadyVernon,gently; “then 
you had better show him, and the other 
gentleman, his friend, into the great draw¬ 
ing-room. And let some one tell Latimer 
that I want her, and tell Mr. Penrhyn that 
I should be obliged to him to come here 
for a few minutes.” 

“ Yes, my lady,” and again the footman 
disappeared. 

The maid arrived before the .secretary. 

“ Latimer, I may have to speak to Mr. 
Dawe .about business; he’s hero now; and 
I don’t feel strong, and I think the best 
thing I can take is a little sal-volatile, and 
do you just put some in water, the same 
quantity ^ou did yesterday, and fetch it to 
me.” 

“ Yes, my lady—you’re not looking very 
well—they should not como to trouble you 
about business now.” 

“ I think not, Latimer,” she answered. 
“ But it is old Mr. Dawe, and I suppose 
he fancies I should see him if I were dying ; 
people are so selfish. I won’t if I can 
help it; but if I must, I must, and at all 
events let me have my sal-volatile.” 

“ She’s worriting herself over every¬ 
thing, and she looks as if .she was a good 
half-ways into a fever this minute,” re¬ 
marked Mrs. Latimer, straight and tJiin in 
her black silk dress, as she hurried up the 
stairs to execute her message. 

She had hardly gone when a knock came 
at the door. 

“ Come in.” . 

The secretary came in, wdth the peculiar 
drowsiness of air and face that tedious 
work, too long continued, bestows. He 
waa not sorry of the little interruption, and 
an opportunity of lifting his head and 
shaking his ears, and although Jack was 
growing a dull boy, he smiled politely, and 
I think, could have yawned. 


“ You wished to speak to me. Lady 
Vernon ?” . 

“ Yes, won’t you sit down ? I wanted 
to tell you that Mr. Dawe, with a friend, 
has called, and wants to talk with jne about 
business; and I should be so glad to avoid 
it, if possible, I feel so poorly. So I’m going 
to a.sk you kindly to see him for me, fmd, 
if it is anything that you can settle,, I 
should be so much obliged if you would 
arrange it, as 1 really don’t feel able to 
tfilk at any length to-day, and you c6uld 
make him understand that.” 

“ Oh, certainly—of course ho could not 
think—I have only to explain,” said the 
secretary, with polite peremptoriness. 

“ Thank you so very much,” she said, 
more glad of his confident prognostics than 
her pride would have confessed. 

In came Latimer with tho sal-volatile 
and water. 

“ Tlianks,” said Lady Vernon. “ I’ll 
take it now.” 

And she draidc it olT. 

“ Well, my lady, I must tell you, you’re 
not looking yourself; and don’t you go and 
bother youi’self, about Mr. Dawe’s busi¬ 
ness, my lady; it is a shamo all the trouble 
they puts upon you.” 

“ I’ve sent Mr. Peurh 3 rn to try whether 
he can’t arrange it for me, and I’m in hopes 
he can. Thanks, that will do, Latimer, 
you can go.” 

Mr. Penrhyn’s return was delayed long 
enough to raise a strong hope in her mind 
that Mr. Dawe was, after all, avoidable. , 

In a few minutes more tho secretary 
retuiaied. 

“ Well,^ what is it about?” asked L&dy 
Vernon, ufiTccling to raise her eyes from 
the letter she was ')ujt w'riting. 

“ Upon that point. Lady Vernon, I’m; as 
muyh in tho dark as when I left you.” 

“Oh!” 

“ I pressed him all I could, but he in¬ 
sists he can open the matter only to yon. 
Lady Vernon, and ho seems a very obstinate 
old gentleman.” 

Tho secretary she fancied was curious; 
but his eyes, as he related the r^ult of his 
interview, were lowered steadily to the 
table. 

“ And I then asked him to write a note., 
I hope. Lady Vernon, I did as you wppld 
have wished ?” 

“ Certainly,’’sajdLkdyVernon. “Thanks 
—and that is it ?.” f 

She extended her fingers to receive it. 

It was a pencilled note, merely turned 
down at the comer. She did not open iL 
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“ He is still in the drawing-room ?” 

“He and his friend,” acquiesced Mr. 
Penrhyn; 

“ Did he say it was anything of much 
importance ?” she asked, looking wistfully 
at the note which she was, somehow, 
reluctant to open. 

“ No, not exactly; he said he must decline 
opening his bu-siness, I think those were his 
words, except to you, Lady Vernon; and 
it required some little pressing to get him 
to write.” 

“ Yes—I dare say—and he indicated 
nothing more ?” and she looked again wist¬ 
fully at the note. 

® Nothing. He is more of a listener than 
a talker. I don’t think he uttered twenty 
words.” 

“ Yes, he is silent. Thanks, Mr. Penrhyn, 
I think you h.ave done everything possible 
for me—thank you very mucli.” 

“ You don’t wish me to return to him, 
Lady Vernon ?” 

** No, thanks. I’ll look into this, .and 
$end him an answer. 1 shan’t trouble 
you any more at present.” 

So Mr. Penrhyn made his bow, and 
Lady Vernon was alone. 

She knew perfectly what Mr. Dawe 
Imd come about. But her case was too 
strong. She defied him to pick a hole in 
her proofs. Was there not a re.sponsibility 
and a duty ? 

She opened his note. It said : 

Deag Bakbaea,—I must see yon. Your 
seci’ctary will not do. What 1 have to say 
is too harrowing. You may anticipate. 

She read these words with a sullen chill 
and sickness ; for tlui first time a maternal 
thrill, like a pain in an ujikuown nervv', 
stole through her. The word.s had touched 
a thought that had before been perempto¬ 
rily “ laid.” 

Has the miserable girl made away with 
herSelf ? 

She felt faint for a moment. 

But the next words cleared his meaning 
up: 

I have preferred seeing you, and obtain¬ 
ing your prompt acquiescence, to taking a 
pnbUc step. If you deny me an interview, 
my next measure Avill be decisive. I shall 
not postpone action in this grave matter. 

YourS faithfully, 

Bichakd Dawe. 

She touched the bell. 

“ Show Mr. Dawe, but not the gentleman 


who came with him, into this room,” ahe^ 
said to her footman. 

And now, leaning back a little, with her 
cold gaae fixed on the door, she awaits the 
conflict. 

CHAPTER LXXVIII. DEBATE. 

The servant announces “ Mr. Dawe.” 
And that swarthy little gentleman, with 
wooden features and black wig, walks in, 
and approaches. There is, as it were, a 
halo of darkness round him. His counte¬ 
nance shows no excitement; nothing but 
its customary solemn reserve. 

The door closes. 

Lady Vernon receives him standing, ahd 
docs not sit again for sonie minutes. Mr. 
Dawe is thus kept standing; and thus the 
meeting acquires an odd air of formality. 
He steps up to her as if he had to announce 
nothing more important tha)i a purchase 
of fifty pounds’ worth of Throe-per-Oent 
stock. 

Ho extends his hand, as usual; but she 
does not take it. 

’J’liis coldness, or severity, does not SMim 
to discoiicei’t Mr. Dawe in the slightest 
degree; in fact, he seems scarcely conscious 
of it. 

“ Your reluctance to see me, assures me 
that you anticipate the subject on which I 
mean to speak,” he began. 

“ It might have assured yotl, if my 
words had not, that I was not well enough 
to see any one. I can’t be certain what 
subject you mean; but I am pretty sure it 
is notliing pleasant; you never trouble 
yon bead about anything pleasant.” 

“ That is rather true, Barbara,” ho said, 

“ and this is not pleasant. Your daughter 
Maixd has been placed in the madhouse at 
Glarewoods.” 

“ I have acted with too much reluctance; 

I have acted imder strong pressure from 
my advisers ; I have acted in obedience to 
urgent medical advice. ^ She is an inmate 
of Glarewoods, under the care of that 
good and able man, against whom, even 
you, will hesitate to venture an ill word— 
Mr. Damian.” 

“ 1 know. But Mr. Damian is not there. 
He’s at Brighton, Doctoir Antomarchi, 
no worse and no better, I suppose, than &n 
ordinary mad-doctor, received her; and 
has, at present, and will have for some 
time to come, the sole control of that 
place. The fact has become known, to 
your daughter’s friends, whoi, believing iher 
to be sano, wish to know why she is a 
madhouse.” , , * ' • 
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“ She is IB a madhouse, I answer in the 
coarse terms yon seem best to understand, 
because she is mad.” 

“She’s not mad; not a bit mad; not 
half BO mad as you,” replied the little man, 
sternly.- “The people who intimately as¬ 
sociated with her immediately before her 
imprisonment in that place, are convinced 
of her sanity, and prepared to depose to 
it.” „ 

Lady Vernon’s rising wrath subsided sud¬ 
denly as these words opened a new vein of 
suspicion. 

“ Captain Vivian, you mean,” .she said, 
growing deadly pale, with a smile of hor¬ 
rible scorn. 

“ No, I don’t; I mean people who are 
more likely to be attended to,” he answered 
as sternly. 

There was a silcnco. Lady Vernon 
looked down. She still thought that Cap¬ 
tain Vivian was the mainspring of this un¬ 
toward movement. 

“ You seem to think I am bound to give 
account to you of all I do,” she said, in 
sarcastic tones. 

“ You, Baibara, seem to think you are 
accountable to w one,” he retorted, dryly. 

“ 1 am answerable! to my God,” she 
replied, with flashing eyes. “ My steward¬ 
ship is to Him, not to you. I’ll give no 
accotmt to you, further than to say, and 
that only to stop slander, that all responsi¬ 
bility is removed from me ; that I have been 
directed by the advice of as .able and con¬ 
scientious men as are to be found in Eng¬ 
land ; and that copies of the depositions, for 
I choso to reduce the evidence to that shape, 
are lodged with Mr. Damian.” 

“ May I see them ‘f ” 

“ He has got them, not I,’” she said, 
coldly. • 

Mr. Dawe grunted, after his fashion, 
and with brows more knit than usual, 
looked down for a few seconds. 

“ You .have the originals—you can let 
me see them ?” he pereisted. 

“ You have no more claim than any other 
person; perhaps loss. I shan’t show them 
to yon without consideration ; certainly not 
now; possibly never. Why, what mo¬ 
tive,” she broke out, fiercely, “but the 
noblest, can a mother have in making so 
terrible a sacrifice of feeling?” 

“ I, and I otdy, know the existence of a 
motive,” said 'Mi. Dawe; “ and if Satan 
has put it in yonr mind to do this-” 

“ Satan ! How dare you talk of Satan 
to nw^ sir P” cried the lady in a choking 
voice, rising with a crimson flush, and 


stamping on the floor with pride and hate 
glaring in her face. “ Do you know who 
I am ? Satan in my mind! Y6u wicked 
old man! You alone know my secret. 
That’s true. Tell it where you will, and 
have done with those infamous threats. 
You may wound, but you can’t disgrace me. 
The Avoiid knows something of me. The 
Christian world. I’ve done my duty 4n all 
things ; especially by my daughter; and 
all tile false tongues in England shan’t 
frighten mo !” 

“You ought to know me, Barbara, by 
this time. High words, hard words, don’t 
aflbct me, no more than flatteries do^—in at 
one ear and out at the other,” and he 
touched alternately the sides of his black 
>vig. “ Bo reasonable. Yonr violence de¬ 
prives yon of the power of considering con¬ 
sequences. You/m'ye a powerful motive; 
and motives, often unrecognised, control 
our actions. I know what power the death 
of Maud unmarried would give you by 
yonr father’s will. I know what it would 
enable you to do for Elwyn Howard—Cap¬ 
tain Vivian, as we style him—^your son. I 
know the sad story of his birth, and of 
yonr secret marriage, that turned out to be 
a nugatory one, with that weak, strange 
man, Elwyn Howard, the vicar.” 

“ Stop, in God’s name !—spare the dead. 
My noble Elwyn, my pure, noble, heart¬ 
broken Elwyn; my fir.st, and best, and only 
beloved, in his grave !” 

And she burst into shrill screaming sobs, 
and, ringing her hands, walked to and fro 
in the room. 

The little man in the black wig said 
nothing, but waved his hand toward her 
again and again, as one beckons a child to 
be quiet. 

The paroxysm subsided, and she stood 
before him with stern eyes. 

“ You come to mo always like a messenger 
from the giave. Have I ever seen you but 
for trouble ? Have you over had a pleasant 
or even a merciful word for mo ? Have 
you ever spared me one pang, or spared the 
dead or the living in your mission of 
torture P” i 

“ If it be torture, Barbara, the fault is i 
yours, not mine. I believe she is in her 
right mind; and I have come to make yon 
an offer. Liberate her, and let her case be 
examined into, here or in London, witb her 
own solicitor to, watch her interests, ,and 
such of her friends as she may choose to 
name to attend and lend their kid. If 
you won’t do this I’ll take a course you 
may like less, for I’ll not allow ber to be 
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immured there, without an effort to set her j 
free.” 

“ Then you propose to put me formally 
on my trial, in my own house, on a charge 
of liaving outored into a conspiracy to im¬ 
prison my daughter in a madhouse ?” 

“ You are a self-willed, impetuous woman, 
Barbara. Yon are iiitcjlcrant of argument, 
and jJrefer error and illusion to truth wlien 
it stands in your way. Look into your 
heart. Is tliero nothing tliero to startle 
you ? When yon have done tliat, call up 
the past. Consider what htippened. You 
would believe whatever favoured jour 
wishes. You would listen to no warning. 
With headstrong infatuation you married 
Elwyn Howard, without the consent or 
knowledge of your parents. And have you 
over known a quiet hour since r All are 
dead, but 1, who know your soci’ct. Your 
father, your mother, your old nurse, and your 
husband; he made a cowardly, and cruel 
use of it; but his cruelty does not justify 
yours, wreaked upon your child. > No lesson 
instructs you. You arc what you wore— 
perverse, one-idcad, headstrong. Whore 
you have a sufficient motive nothing- will 
stop yon. You don’t, pcriiaps, see the 
motives that rule yon now. You dread, as 
well you may, the complication which yonr 
secret threatens. It would bo a brief w-ay 
of solving this horrible danger to liido 
Maud Vernon in Glarewoods for the rest 
of her days. Moreover, it would be a short 
way to a provision for the child you love, 
to consign the child you hate to what must' 
attend the incarceration of a spirited girl 
in such a place, an early death. You live 
in delusion, a serenity of egotism, from 
which the stroke of death alone will stai-tle 
you too late. I will invoke in this case the 
intervention of the Chancellor, unless you 
consent to the proposition 1 have mqdo 
you.^ 

With these words Mr. Dawo closed the 
longest speech ho was ever known to 
deliver at a .single spell; and in his face 
and voice there was something more threat¬ 
ening than they had over evidenced before. 

whiter and whiter grew the handsome 
face of Lady Venion as Mr. Dawe pro¬ 
ceeded. She rose like an evoked spirit to 
his incantation, and stood with a counte¬ 
nance in which fear, and rage, and derision 
were blehded with a force worthy of an 
evil,spii’it. 


“ I have listened to your hideous 
calumny till it is expended. Let it be your 
comfort that your last act has been worthy 
of nil your former malignant intercourse 
with me, and that you leave a broken¬ 
hearted woman with a curse, and a false¬ 
hood, and a threat on your lips. It is onr 
last meeting. I shall never hear your ill- 
omened voice again. I disdain your offers; 
I defy your threats.” She rang furiously 
at the bell. “ And I command you never 
more to enter this house, or to presume to 
claim acquaintance with me.” 

81ie turned and walked away from him, 
into the room. 

Hearing tlic door open, she turned again, 
and said to the footman who had come in: 

“ This gentleman is going; show him to 
the hall-door.” 

Dawe iiodd('d sullenly at the door of the 
rotan, and said in his accustomed tones ; 

“ I shall act strictly on what you have 
.said to me: and as it can’t bo mended, I 
accept thci terms you prescribe. Farewell, 
Barl);u-a.’' 

The litiJo figure in the black wig with- 
drc'w at his customary gait; his dark 
wooden face presenting its solemn furrows 
and accustomed carving, and his voice and 
his whole demeanour, dry and phlegmatic, 
as if nothing of interest had occurred. 

Trembling, Lady Vernon sat down. 
Tliei-e is always a “ de-vil’s advocate” to per¬ 
vert the motives and dLstort the conduct 
of the saints, and so it had just been with 
her. His insults still quivered on her 
nerves. Does not Satan plague scrupulous 
consciences with doubts and upbraid- 
iugs utterly fantastic ? The “ still small 
voice” within her had boon whispering 
vaguely the same thing that now she had 
heard croaked with coarse distinctness by 
an external voice. It was this harmony 
and iteration that,made that croaking voice 
eloquent, and when it ceased, left Lady 
Vernon trembling. 3 3 . (JJ 
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I CHAPTER VIII. “ IN THE DEAD UNHAPP. \ 
j In her room at last. Unseen by Mis.s 
j Cave, who had remained av the theatre to 
1 settle acconuts with Diinsauy, ai.J to 
i tail' over the pros and eoAs of the sng- 
i gested Avonmouth season witli manager 
Dob.son. Senreely seen by her sister Rose, 
who had been awaiting her arrival impa¬ 
tiently, and who rushed forward, dirceily 
I she entered, to ask her what liad been the 
purpoi’t of Gerald Hardingo’s communica¬ 
tion, but whose love was greater even than 
her curiosity, and Avho, on seeing that 
Madge was ill and suffering, at once con¬ 
sented to postpone her inquiries until the 
morning. 

In her own room at last, with the door 
locked, her hot heavy clothes thrown aside, 
and a light dressing-gown donned in their 
place. There she is, seated at the dressing- 
table, ' her hair thrown back over her 
shoulders, and her chin resting on her 
hand. The time was now arrived when 
she could think it all out, the time tliat 
she longed for during her weary walk 
homeward up the Dumpington-road, the 
time that she longed for as she lay pro¬ 
strate, dazed, and semi-conscious upon tlie 
bed before going to the theatre. She 
could think it all out now—all—all. Why, 
good Heavens ! oven since sh^i was last in 
that room what a change had swept over the 
edrrent of her life! What a new vista for 
the future had been opened up before her! 

He did intend that the Australian journey 
should be merely an excuse for a separa¬ 
tion, not merely temporaiy, but final. 

When she taxed liim with it ho acknow- 
#■ 


lodged it. She was glad she had bebn; 
beforehand Avith him there; that Avas one 
instance, at least, where the cunning on 
which he so prided himself had i^^ot been 
able to cajole or deceive her. What a 
moral coward ho was 1 He would have 
taken leave of her with fine promises and 
pleasant .spceche.s, and let her go away, and 
then, hen he knew himself to bo tar hcf- 
yond her reach, he would have let her 
knoAv the truth, that he had deserted her 
and ca.sL her olf for ever. Not eyen then, 
perha ps: he might have allowed her to go on 
wearing UAvay her life, hoping against hope, 
and ignorant of the state of widowhood to 
which she had long since been abandoned. 

Now .she knew the worst. Como what 
might in the future, at least she would not 
drift into it unprepared. He had spoken 
plainly enough, said in so many words, that 
marriage was dissolved between them. Ho 
must have Lad that step in contemplation 
for some time past; such a resolution was 
not taken on the spur of the moment. And 
ag she passed in review the recent occasions 
on which she and Philip Vane had met, 
and the tone of the few short letters he had 
written to licr, she saAV clearly how he had, 
bit by bit, been loosening the tie—never 
I very strong, save in its legality—which 
existed between them, and preparing, for 
■ the final rupture. ^ 

i And noAV it had come. “ You will never 
look upon my face again that was what 
he said. What had she done ? Had sho 
been so specially wicked, had her life 
been so specially happy, that she shofild 
be visited by an affliction like this, that she 
should be forced to, bear the brunt of the 
battle alone, quite unaided; more tlian that, 
even having to succour anff provi^ for one 
weaker and younger than herself, witbont 
one friend to tnm to in her extremity, 
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’Wiillrotit one living sonl to spnn k to lier a 
Iriaal iword, or to lend her a helping hand ? 

©ewild Hardiiigo! As the thought 
flaslwid across her the name rose simnl- 
tanoonsly to her lips, and was spoken aloud. 

She raised her face from between her 
hands, wliere in t,he agony of her gric'f slie 
bad bnVied it, and catching sight of its re¬ 
flection in the glass before her, could nothelp 
noticing, all blurred and tear-stained as it 
was, the delicacy of its features, the sweet¬ 
ness cilf its expression. She peered at it long 
and onriously, as though it had been another 
woman’s face, now pitting a ditnjdc with 
her finger, now tracing with heu’ nail the 
track of a line or two wliioh had already 
begun to appear near her eyes. Then sud¬ 
denly pushing her chair aside she rose t o 
her feet and again muttered aloud, “ Gerald 
Hardingo !” 

“The last time that Gerald spoke to 
me,” she contiuned, pacing to and fro in 
the room, “ I listened to him carelessly and 
talked to him lightly. Knowdng the barrier 
that existed betwt^en ns, thcTO was no harm, 
I thought, in so listening, for it was a 
break in my dull and dreary life, and a 
pastime to me, and I knew that. Gerald 
was too much of a gentleman to say any¬ 
thing that might not properly bo said to— 
what he imagined me to be—a gi)od and 
virtuous girl. ' Now that barrier t'xists no 
longer, and he must learn the trutli; 1 must 
toll him that I am the deserted wife of 
another man, that the eonfidonee and com¬ 
panionship which have hit herto existed be¬ 
tween us must now bo brought tn an end, 
that the terms on which wo have liitlierfo 
lived, wore they to continue, would be 
dangerous to him ami compromising for 
me. Tos,” she added, after a pause, during 
which she had remained rapt in considin-a- 
tion, “tJie retribution which Philip Vai.c 
will inflict upon me fur refusing to obey 
his commands will bo bitte r indeed. lie 
can disappear, ‘eflace himself,’ as ho says, 
banish all remembrance of mo, if it bo 
not already banished, ble)t out all traces of 
his|narried life, commence a fresh career 
of dissipation, and look for a new victim to 
wheedle, and_ make use of, and desert. Ho 
can do all this, for he will bo free, while I 
must remain here, fettered and heart-broken 
and solitary.” 

She flung herself prone upon the bed, 
and clasping her hands hcliind her head, 
lay there motionless for some time. When 
at length she raised her face from the pillow 
in vrhich it had been hidden, there was on 
it a str&nM, odd expression, such as those 


who were most intimate with it had never 
seen there. A bright scarlet patch burned 
on each of her cheeks, there was a wild 
restless look in her largo brown eyes, and 
her lips, ordinarily so soft and mobile, were 
set B.nd rigid. 

“ Why should I be solitary?” she broke 
forth, raising herself on her elbow, and 
gazing eagerly before her. “Why should his 
Ik? all the triumph, and mine all the misery ? 
Why, while ho creates a fresh life for him¬ 
self, should I settle down in apathetic 
wretchedness and dull despair ? He said, 
truly enough, that our secret was our own, 
that onr marri!i.go was known to none but 
ourselves, and that when he decided upon 
ignoring it, it would be just as though ,it 
had never happened. It was known but 
to ourselvo.s and to two otlioi'S, hired wit¬ 
nesses, whom in no linman probability I 
shall ever come across. What is to pre¬ 
vent me, then, from shaking myself free 
from the shackles, and seeing whotlier in 
life there is notytit some hapjunes.s in store 
foi-me ? What is to prevent? My con¬ 
science ? Duty ? The duty I owe to Philip 
Vane would sit lightly enough upon mo; 
and is it not his wisli ? ‘ T will never inter¬ 

fere with your platis and projects, be they 
what they may ho swore that, and he will 
keep his wf)rd, only too thankful to lay hold 
of any act of mine which would tend to our 
further estrangement and ratify the separa¬ 
tion, between us. 

“ Ajid here is Gerald, whose only thought 
is to take me to his heart, and make mo his 
wife, who, hard worked as he is at the 
tlieatre, has been devoting bis extra hours 
in labour to gain a position which he could 
consider worthy to oiler me, and who is 
stee 2 )ed to the lips not merely in patient 
devotion to me, but in the desire to rid mo 
of the burdem which I now have to bear, 
and to render life smooth and easy to me. 

“ G crald Hardiuge’s wife ! He asked 
me to become so at once, why should I re¬ 
fuse ? I am older than he is it is true, 
and my youth has boon passed in toil, and, 
to a certain extent, in privation. But,” 
she added, stopping before the glass, and 
again surveying her features in it, “ I do 
not think I show the traces of it, I do not 
think, speaking dispassionately, as Heaven 
knows I feel, there are many who are 
better or more attractive-looking, however 
much my beauty may have palled on Philip 
Vane. 

“ Gerald Havdinge’s wife! Could I re¬ 
turn the love he gives me ? My capabili¬ 
ties of loving have not been pnt to any 
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severe test; it was tliat silly admiration of 
a good-looking face and specious manners 
which led me to like Philip Vane; the 
idiotic folly of a schoolgirl, which raves 
about the colour of a man’s eyes, or the 
shape of his nose; but I doubt whether 
there was much question of love in the 
matter. I was sillily fascinated by him in 
the first few days of onr married life; I 
remember I showed it as much as he would 
let me, but that is so far oQ' that it seems 
like a dream. Since then I have been 
almost constantly separated from him, and 
when ■^e have met there has beeti no 
question of love between us, certainly none 
shown, even of regard, on his part. 1 
wonder whether I have ever possessed the 
.faculty of loving, and if so, whether it has 
died out ? I think I can answer that ques¬ 
tion,” she said, smiling gi-avely. “Last 
night, when Gerald’s arm was round me, 
holding mo closely to him, when his face 
was bending close to mine, when I felt his 
soft breath on roy cheek, and saw the love- 
light trembling and fading in his eyes, a 
shiver ran through mo from head io foot, 
and iny. soul yearned towards him vvith a 
pa.-;siou hitherto strange to it. Ah, why,” 
she cried, clasping her hands above her 
hc.ad, “ why should my life be solitary and 
blank? Why sliould this wealth of love 
which I possess he thus wasted? Why 
should I not solace what remains to me of 
my youth, and give up such beauty as I 
still possess to him who prizes it so dearly ? 
I cannot, I will not, let slip tliis chance 
which is ofiered me so opportunely. I will 
write a lino to Gerald telling him that 1 
accept his offev, and am only impatient to 
call myself his wife, and (bus at the same 
time I will gratify my love for him, and my 
revenge on Philip Vane.” 

The Bcarh't spot on her cheek burned 
moi’e brightly tlian before, and the light 
was still in her eyes, but the muscles of her 
mouth, instead of being rigid and set, were 
moving involuntarily, and her lips were 
full and humid. 

She took her blotting-book and ink- 
stand from off the chest of drawers, ar¬ 
ranged them on the table, and sat down to 
write. But her brain was too much ex¬ 
cited, her heart beating far too quickly to 
admit of her sufficiently steadying her 
thoughts; and the next moment she was 
up and pacing the room again to and fro, 
to and fro. No reminiscences of pa.st misery 
now; all visions of future happiness with 
^rald! How handsome he was, how 
high - bred and gentlemanly he always 


looked! Not even his coarse, common 
painting-clothes could disfigure him; how 
softly he always spoke to her, and how 
he always looked straight into her eyes, 
not bt)ldly, not triumphantly, but with a 
strange mixture of diffidence and love. 
She recollected, too, the long, clinging ^ 
pressure of his hand. Ah, how she would 
love him, how she would make up for^ast ' 
years of coldness and neglect. She longed 
to have him iht'rc by her side, that she 
might tell him how warmly she reoipro- , 
caied all ho had said to her on the previous 
night. Unable to see him at that instant, 
she must write to him ; that was the next j 
best thing she could do, and she would do 
so at onco. i 

Seated at the table once again, one hand j 
drumming on the blotting-book, the other 
idly stia'lcHied on the paper in front of lier. 
How .should she commence her letter to 
him? How should she end it? She 
know that, she thought. She should put 
“your wife.” His wife ? And then the 
pen slipped from between her fingers, and 
tlic other hand ceased drumming, and con¬ 
vulsively grasped the table. 

His wife ? Not his, but Philip Vane’s. 

That fact remained indisputable, not¬ 
withstanding Philip’s repudiation of it, and 
in spite of all tho sophistry which ho had 
talked, and which she had allowed herself 
to bo persuaded into accepting. Philip 
Vane’s wife, in the sight of Heaven, and in 
tho eye of the law. Philip Vane’s wife, that 
was her condition, only to be released 
therefrom by her or his death. 

Ah, what VcOgue hopes she had cherished 
in placing herself on an equality with him, 
what trnitless boasts sbe had made to her¬ 
self of claiming .as much freedom in her 
future as he had insisted on his! Were 
i<he to take the step she had contemplated, 
wore she to accept tho position ofiered to 
her, tho more pro.spect of the expectation 
of wliidi had tilled her with happiness 
and joy inexplicable, what would .be tho 
result ? In her own secret soul she 
would know herself, whatever she might 
pass for to him and to tho world, not to be 
Gerald Hardinge’s wife, but liis mistress, 
and to he Philip Vane’s wife still. Even 
if, looking at the happiness which such n 
prospect opened up to her, and contrasting 
it with the certain misery of her future, 
misery embittered a thousandfold .by the 
omnipresent recollection of whftt> might 
have been, .she could have stifled tho voice 
of conscience, and clung to the chajice 
ofiered, what guarantee bad she that 'Pliilif^ ’ 
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Vane might not some day or other put 
in nn appearance upon tlio scene, and seek 
to gain advantage by her default ? Ho had 
sworn that ho would not do so, hut she 
knew well enough that to such a man such 
an oath meant nothing; and then for the 
mere passing gratification of two passions, 
revenge and love, she would have entailed 
misery not merely upon herself, but upon 
the boy who had ollered his life for her 
disposal, and so fmnkly and loyally had 
placed his future in her hands. 

Following out with strictest scrutiny her 
self-examination, Madge felt compelled to 
confess that there were several reasons for 
giving up the step on which she had so 
recently determined. The difference of ago 
between them must i»ot bo lost sight of. 
It was well enough now while Gerald was 
under the influence of his boyisli passion, 
and while she yet retained enough of her 
youthful beauty to keep him in thrall, and 
to render her an object of admiration 
among his friends. But in a few, very few 
years’ time she would have lost her bloom 
and be advancing towards middle age, 
while he would yet be in the prime of 
early jtaanhood. What should she expect 
then but what she had already undergone ! 
Not that it was possible Gerald could ever 
treat her as Philip Vane had treated her; 
he was too manly, too high spirited, too 
tender hearted; but would it not be worse 
for her than anything she had yet endui’cd, 
to seo that she was merely tolerated by a 
man to whom her whole soul was given, 
and in whom the wild ardour of love had 
been supei-scded by a feeling of mere 
tenderness and compassion ? 

No ! no! a thousand times no ! Who 
6ould bear anything but that! Bettei- 
pluck out this passion of I'ocent growth, 
though she plucked out her heart and her 
life at the Sfime time, than let it have a 
short season of bloom and a long period of 
withering decay! The mirage was fast 
vanishing away, and again the long level 
sands of the desert of life which she was 
compelled to travel, with no well of hope, 
no oasis of rest and happiness in sight, lay 
stretching out before her. Tho shining 
sands had to bo traversed, and the bub¬ 
bling fountains and tho palm-trees’ shade 
had proved more mockeries of mental 
vision, so let her proceed upon her pil¬ 
grimage at .once, and give up all further 
thought of tliose unsubstantial and im- 
^Bsible delights! It could not, must not 
be. And when Madge Pierrepoint had 
once faced that feet, although in faciug it 
/k - 


she went through such mental torture as 
since the world’s creation has been suffered 
only by those white-robed few who sacrifice 
their all in all for duty’s sake, she deter¬ 
mined in carrying out her resolutions, and 
came out of the conflict worn, and pale, 
and haggard indeed, but victorious and 
determined. 

What was to bo done? The proper 
course for her to pursue was, as she knew,, 
to see Gerald, and tell him all. But that 
she could not do. She dared not trust her* 
self. Her courage was insufficient, not 
merely to carry her through the story of 
her wrongs, but to bear her up in what 
she knew to bo the unavoidable I'esult, 
his appeal to her to throw her past life to 
the winds, and entrust him with her future.- 
She dare not trust herself to see him 
again; she must huny away from that 
place, within the next few hours, in tho 
early morning, and leave what she had to 
say io him in a note which would be given 
to Miss Cave. What should she say in 
that note ? Tell him tho real state of tho 
c.ase, and appeal to his sense of honour, to 
liis feeling of pity, not to attempt to follow 
her ? Thiit would never do. Madge 
Pierrepoint’s experience of the world was 
not large, but it was sufficient to toll her 
that Avhen a man, and especially a young 
man, is madly in love, appeals to such 
sentiments are generally made in vain. 
Such a confession would probably act as a 
provocative to his pursuit, and that must 
be stopped at any cost. Seeing Gerald 
under such circumstances as those, Madge 
would not have answered for hei’sel^ and 
all the mental anguish which she had 
undergone, and the triumph which she 
had obtained, would have been in vain. 

After reflection, then, she came to the 
conclusion that there was but one way by 
which the end she sought for was to be 
obtained. 

And that way was to‘strike his kind 
and trusting heart a blow which, coming 
from her hand, would numb and paralyse 
its action, and prevent its ever again 
throbbing in response to hers. She must 
“ be cruel only to be kind,” and must be 
content to pass as cold and heartless in 
Gerald’s eyes rather than let him know her 
for what she really was. Knowing Gerald 
as Madge did, she never doubted for an 
instant that he would refuse to take from 
her lips any denial which was dictated by 
prudence or policy, and that the only 
method by which he could bo restrained 
from further pursuit would be by touching 
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his pride. That mast be done, no matter 
at what cost to herself; wittingly and 
knowingly she mast degrade herself in the 
sight of the man who so loved her, and 
had jnst asked permission to dedicate his 
life to her. 

So she sat down to do it. There, spread 
'Oat before her, lay tho paper which was to 
•have borne his sammons to her side, where- 
•on was to have been written her acceptance 
of his offer. She thought of .all this, and 
the pen which she had taken np dropped 
again from her fingers. Ah, surely tho task 
was too crnel, the self-imposed burden too 
heavy for her to bear ! Was it not too 
much to expect that she should not merely 
continue in tho strait and thorny path, 
closing her eyes to the temptations of tho 
lovely gardens stretching on cither side of 
her, bnt that she should be called upon to 
wound and outrage him who offered to 
share that paradise with her ? She could 
not do it—she could not do it! And 
Madge hid her face in her hands, and tho 
bitter tears burst forth again. When thc 
paroxysm was over, she rose and bathed 
her face, and once more returned to tho 
table. Then, stopping for some time to 
try and get more command over her trem¬ 
bling fingers, to try and still the audible 
beating of her heart, to try and find words 
in which her meaning might be, with as 
little harshness as possible, expressed, she 
wrote the following letter: 

Mt DEAii Gerald, —If you have ever had 
•any kind feeling for me, and I know you 
have, Gerald, you will need to remember it 
all when you read this. What I write now 
I ought to have said to you last night, if 
not before. No, not before, for up till last 
night I had only looked upon what you 
have said to me from time to time as so 
much boyish nonsense, not to be thought 
of seriously by cither of us. I know tliat 
most boys—don’t be offended, Gerald, there 
will"come a time when you will con.sider 
youth a thing not to bo ashamed of—that 
mo§t boys admire women older than them¬ 
selves, and there was a greater reason for 
your liking me, as we have been thrown so 
much together, and there are not many 
people—in the company, at least, 1 mean— 
with whom you seem to have much in 
common. I have always, as you will re¬ 
member, Gerald, endeavoured to stop you 
jvheh yon were going to say anything defi¬ 
nite to ine, I have always refused to give 
you any definite answer, on the plea that it 
would be sufficient to ask me for one when 


yon were in a positiofn to speak seriously 
to me. Last night yon told me tliat time 
had now arrived, and it is my duty there¬ 
fore to speak definitely to you. 

Gerald, I cannot be your wife! I must 
not oven be to you what I have been, a 
chosen companion, a w'oman in whose so¬ 
ciety you have been happy! In saying, 
this I am not hard nor worldly. I have 
no doubt of your success in life, and I 
know that, should you continue to think as 
you do at present, yonr pleasure in that 
success would be doubled if it were shared 
by me. Should you continue to think? 
Ah ! that is one point, Gerald ! You have 
not seen enough of the world to know your 
own mind, and the woman whom yon 
worship now might seem very homely and 
very dull to you in a few years’ time ! 

But my chief reason for writing to yon 
is to tell you that I am no longer free, that 
I have for some time been engaged to bo 
married to a gentleman who now claims 
my promise. I ought to have told you 
this Inst night, Gerald, but I was over¬ 
come by the extra fatigue which I had un- 
din'gono during the past week, and my 
dread of tho annoyance which I know my 
answer would give you was too much for 
me, so I write it to yon instead ! You 
must try and not think very badly of mo 
for not telling you before. I had my 
reasons, reasons which I cannot explain 
now, but may be able to do so some day. 
I am going away from this at once, and 
am to be mariied verj"^ shortly. Good-bye, 
Gerald! God bless you I Most likely wo 
shall never meet again, but I shall always 
tJiink gratefully of the kindness.that you 
liave shown to me, and ptay for your wel¬ 
fare. Once more, good-by c ! 

Yours sincerely, 

• Margaret Pierrepoint. 

It was finished at last, after many altera¬ 
tions and much delay. As Madge read it 
over she said to herself, “This is doing evil 
tliat good may come of it, may God forgive 
mo this bitter, bitter lie.” Then she folded 
tlie letter, addressed it, shut it in her blot- 
ting-book, and went into Rose’s bedrooSen. 

The sun had risen by this time and was 
pouring in through the thin white curtains. 
Madge step]icd softly up to the bod, and 
could not help noticing Rose’s delicate 
beauty as she ‘lay with her face upturned 
and her head resting on one of,her arms. 

‘f Too delicate and too sensitive to do 
much in the great battle of life,” said 
Madge, as she bent over her. “ Poor little 
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flower, it*s lucky slie has mo io stand be- 
twoon hop and* the roupfh wind outside. 
Smiling ill her sleep, too,” she added, after 
a moment’s pause; “ it seems a shame to 
rouse her from a pleasant dream to the dull 
realities of packing and departure, but the 
time grows short, and we have much to do.” 

Then she touched her sister lightly on 
the shoulder, and the girl awoke and sat 
up in bed, looking before her with large 
eyes full of snrpri.se. 

“ What is it, Mailge ?” she cried. “ What 
has made you awake so (jarly ? J am gene¬ 
rally up long betbro you ; and your eyelids 
are all red and swollen too. I don’t Ix'lievc 
you have been to bed all night. What is 
the matter ?” 

“ No, dear,” said the elder sister, quicfly, 
“there is nothing the matter, only you must 
got np at once and pack your own thing.-:, 
and help me to pack mine; we are .going 
1 away.” 

“ Going away!” i-epeated Ttoso. “ When ?” 

“Now directly, by tlic seven o'clock 
train. We havo scarcely time for our 
2 );icking and our breakfnst.” 

“ But where arc wo going to, Madge, and 
why ?” 

“ I don’t know yet, dear, where, though 
probably wo shall stop lirst at Springsido, 
and as for why. Rose, the answer is, beeau.se 
I wish it.” 

Then Rose, who know that when her 
sister was in what she wa.s jileased to call 
“ one of those tempers” there was no gain- 
su.yinglier, pi-omisial to get up iminediat.iiy, 
and Madge returned to her room, and began 
emptjdug her chest of drawer.s of its con¬ 
tents. , 

As sho was in the midst of her paekiiig. 
Miss Cave, who had been rou.sed by tlie 
dragging about of the bo.vi's, came in lull of 
wonder and surprise at ail sho saw and 
heard. For Madge told the old lady a 
long story abont her being not meniy 
inuob fatigued, but more seriouslj^ out of 
boiilth than sho .had imagined, adding, 
th.’it Doctor Kent, whom she had con- 
snltod, had recommended her to try the 
mineral waters .at yiningside, and that 
sho was about to jirocccd there with that 
object. 

It was a great blow to Miss Cave to lose 
sight of her favourite, even for, as sho 
imagined, a very short period, as sho ha,d 
fully calculated on their being togi'thor at 
Avonmouth. However, as the old lady re¬ 
marked, an extra pound a week and hall' a 
clear benefit were good things in their way, 
but not to be compared to health, and 

^ - - 


Doctor Kent’s opinion should be followed 
to the letter. 

The packing was completed, the prepara¬ 
tions for departure were all made, and they 
were standing on the platform just before 
lh(' train Blari.cd, when Madge handed to 
Miss Cave a. letter, and requested that it 
might be sent round to Mr. Hardinge’s 
lodging. Her hand did not tremble in the 
slightest degree, nor was there in her face, 
which was closely scanned by the old lady, 
a tracn of any unusual expression. Once 
resolved that the sacrifice was due from 
her, Madgo went to the stake not merely 
with courage hut with dignity. 


OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 

“ TOM OF TEN TUOUSAND.” 

.Toscemne, the eleventh Earl of North- 
umlx'rland, who died in 1070, at Turin, at 
an early ag(', hTt a,n only daughter. This 
lifflo lieii’ess ol' half Northumbei'land, in 
1070, wlien oidy tliirtcon, w'as nominally 
nuiTried lo Henry Cavendish, Earl of Ogle, 
and son of Ihe .second Duke of Newcastle. 
A yea,i’ only after the death of the Earl of 
OgJ{', t1i(' eliild-witlow, much to the anger of 
her jiroad relatives, wtts married to Thomas 
Tbynne, Esquire, of Longlciit, in Wiltshire, 
'riiis wciilthy country gentleman, generally 
known as “ Tom of Ten Thousand” (the 
rich Issaeliar of Drydtm’s Absalom and 
Aehito])hel), was a sworn friend and ally 
of 1 lie young Duko of Monrnotitli, who hatt 
tidvaneed his suit., iind won over the in¬ 
triguing grandmother, who guarded the 
Jieiress, by eulogies of Tliynne’s vast estates 
and groat rent-roll. The Oavendi.shcs had 
iilso given liim ti helping liaiid; the prize 
sighed for by all the needy bachelor nobles 
of the corrnjit court was Tom’s now, and 
lucky Tom’s only. The Wliig party was 
delighted at the matrimonial triumph of 
one of their side, one especially who,* on 
presenting a factious petition from Wilt¬ 
shire, had bi-en personally I’ated by the 
angry king for encouraging the people to 
mutiny and rebellion. The girlish bride 
being even now not yet fifteen, her motlter 
agreed, with the tousent of husband, to 
send her for a year to the Continent. 

This natural delay of the union seems 
to havo roused fresh hopes in the minds of 
some of the former lovers of the little 
heiress. In one especially it kindled 
thoughts that were not only revengeful, 
but murderous. A certain Count Charles 
John Konigsraark, a young Swedish noble¬ 
man, aged twenty-three, descended from 
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one of Gustavus’s generals, had seen tho 
child-widow in the spring of 1681.. Ho 
had fe.llen in love either with her or her 
money-box, had proposed, and had been re¬ 
jected. This young Swedo had distin¬ 
guished himself at several courts by his 
chivalrous gallantry, courage, and accom¬ 
plishments. Ho had fought with tho 
Knights of Malta against tho Turlcisii 
galleys. The Countess d’Aunoy saw him 
venture Lis life against a ferocious wild 
bull in the PlazaMayoi', at M.adrid, in 1677. 
In 1681, ho came for tlic second time to 
England, then posted fast through Spain 
' to help our Tangier garrison against the 
Moors, and joined with groat courage in 
some desper.'ito and successful sallies. 
Having made a cruise agiiinst the Al¬ 
gerine pirates, in J.anuitry, 1682, he re¬ 
turned secretly to England, his hot brain 
bent on some plot against his victoiious 
rival, Tom of Ten Tliousand, thal, might 
at any risk secure iiim the heiress snaiched 
from him. The count’s bi'otlicr, Philip 
Christopher Kdnigsm.ark, w’as at this tiTue 
a young Oxford undi'igraduato, learning 
I riding at tho academy of M. K..nbert, 
at the nppt.-r end of (he Ilayrnarkot (after- 
Wiirds at Eoubert’s-jdnee, Kegenli-streel.). 
On ilio 2nd of Eihruary, ](;82, the elder 
Konigsmark arrived in Jjondon, aud as¬ 
suming a false n.ame, hid himself in obscure 
lodgings .at tho corner of the 1 liiymarket; 
but this proving too jtublie ti. tliorougli- 
i’aro, ho left the broad street of the eonid.ry 
hay waggons, aud took a fresh lodging at 
the ooiaier ol' Rupert-street, further east- 
w.ard; but there the chimuoy smoked, and. 
quitting that retj'cat in tlirt.'o days, be 
went to rooms in St. Martiu's-laiie. No 
flowing blonde Chedrenx periwig frtigranl, 
j with marechal powder, no lace ci'avat blow¬ 
ing in the wind, no coat of rose-ooloured 
velvet, no handkerchief exquisitely scented 
with eau-do-Portugal, no laughing even¬ 
ings at Spring Gardens, no riding in the 
ring or rispiug of foils .at .a French fencing- 
school, but all day ho lay down on his bed 
in night-gown and night-cap, and sipped 
physic for an erupfiou he had caught 
from overheating himself in riding that mad 
race through Spain, eager to get to work 
among the Tangerine Moors. His excuse 
to those about him was that he wisiied 
to remain private till his coach could bo 
got ready, and he could appear as a man 
of quality should. Immediately on ar¬ 
riving in England, the count had written 
a letter, signing himself “ Carlo Cusk,” to 
Mr. Hanson, his brother’s tutor. In 1681, 
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on the previous visit of tho count to Eng¬ 
land, the count had told Hanson that ho 
had heard that Esquire Thyftne had used 
some abusive language about him and his 
house, and lie wanted Hanson to ask tho 
Swedish envoy what the consequences 
would bo if ho called Mr. Thynne to an 
account and gained the advantage. Would 
such an event rnar any hopes or pre¬ 
tensions he might have to tho hand of 
“ my Lady Ogle ?” Tho old ambition—we - 
can searoely call it love—was still working 
in his mind. The envoy’s answer was, that 
if tho count meddled Avitli Mr. Thynne, 

“ he w’ould have no good living in Bng- 
kiTul,” and as to the legal consequences of ’ 
flic meddling ho would inquire. Upon Fri¬ 
day (February the lOtli), <a I’olish groom, 
named Jlorosky, for whoso arriv.al the count 
had been for many days extremely .anxious, 
came to Foubert’s riding academy, where 
ITansou and the count’s young brother 
lodged, to ask whore tho count’s lodgings 
wi'i-c. Jrlansou took the Polo apart, and 
aft(T half au hour’s mj^stcrious conversa¬ 
tion, sent back the Pole and the man who 
guided JiiTU from tho Cross Keys in Throg- 
morton-sti'oet, telling the man to bring tho 
I’olo again on the morrow, as “ he must 
despatch him about his baBinc.s8,” and a ter- 
l ible business it presently proved, as wo 
shall soon see. The Pole c.amo the next 
da_y, biauging a sea-bed aud a portmantean, 
a gun with u wheel lock, and some other 
things, aud, not liking i,o take these things 
to the count’s lodgings, ho went to a 
f,avern, c.alled for a pot of ale, .and loft his 
luggage f.here. On the Saturday, a little 
before noon, JMr. Hanson, who hung about 
the count and madchimsclfgenerally u.seful, 
took “the Polandcr”to tliecount, whoa.skcd 
him where he had been all that while. The 
I’olo replied he had been .at sea, tossed up 
and down, for i( had been stormy, and ho 
had liko to have been c.ast away. The count 
(lien said to tho faitliful Ilanpon,. that the 
fellow was all naked, and ho had no means 
to send (o buy him a riding-coat, a broad 
hint which Hanson at once took. After 
dining lie went to a sliop near tho Hay- 
market, bought a ridiug-coat for tho Pole, 
and took it to the count. Konigsmark then 
said his man h.ad never a sword. Hanson 
asked how much his lordsliip would please 
to bestow upon a weapon. The count re? 
plied, “ A matter of ten shillings or there¬ 
abouts.” Hanson did not see liis way clear 
to such a sword, but at last undertook the 
commission, and went to St. Martin’s-lane 
sword-hunting, still could not find a bladq.- 
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worth a grpat. Then he walked to Charing- 
cross, and there ordered a servant’s sword. 
“‘I leave it to your discretion,” he said 
to the cutler.. ‘‘ Use my friend well, and 
-tise yourself favourably.” Hanson was 
to come back for it aft'or he had been to the 
play with young Count Konigstnark. When 
■Hanson called ibr it, he was angry to find 
it not ready, and said “it was strange a 
gentleman conld not get a little sword 
ready for him in a whole afteraoon.” That 
same Saturday Doctor Harder, a German 
surgeon, took tlio Pole to hi.s lodging.s, and 
sent him to the house where Captain Vratz, 
one of the count’s retinue, lived. On the 
Sunday morning the Pole, who had slept 
at the count’s lodgings in St. M.artin’s-lane, 
received the sword by a porter from Mr. 
Hanson, and in the forenoon went away 
with a buff coat on, and over that a cam¬ 
paign coat, a pair of jack-boots under his 
arm, and the strong basket-hilted broad¬ 
sword, ready for active service of any kind, 
by his side. According to the count’s story, 
there being no chance of war, or of Eng¬ 
land and Holland uniting against Prance, 
he had at once handed over tlio Polish 
groom who had arrived from Hamburg to 
Captain Yratz. 

On that same Sunday morning the 
count asked his page, a boy of fifteen, the 
son of a porter, whom he had hired for 
sixpence a day, whether people were suf¬ 
fered to ride about London streets on 
Sundays, and the boy told him that they 
might before and after sermon. Now, as 
the count, a man of fashion, and above 
such considerations, had often ridden out 
on Sundays in Hyde Park, the question, 
to say the least, seemed uncalled for. The 
count, nevertheless, appeared pleased at 
the answer. That same day 'Captain Vratz, 
with no apparent reason, changed his 
lodgings from King-street, Westminster,* 
to Doctor Harder’s, in LeictSstor Fields. In 
the evening, he, the Polandcr, and another 
of the count's retainers, named Stern, a 
lieutenant, met at 'the Black Bull in Hol- 
born—the Polandcr armed with a blunder¬ 
buss, the other two with swords and pistols 
—and thence sallied forth. They inquired 
their way to Temple Bar that quiet Sun¬ 
day evening, about six p.m., and rode up 
the Strand towards St. James’s. 

That same evening, at a quarter after 
eight, Mr. Thynne’s great gilt coach came 
rolling along Pajl Mall front St. James’s- 
strect, where he had been calling on the old 
intriguing Lady Northumberland. It swept 
round the oorner by the brick gateway of 


the palace, past Nell Gwynn’s house, now 
the o|&ce of the Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel, and bore down towaras 
Charing-cross. Footmen with Thynne’s 
livery swung behind it, and a footman 
ran before with a flambeau. At the lower 
end of St. Alban’s-street (the present turn¬ 
ing to Waterloo-place), three horsemen 
rode past the coach, then turned; one of 
them called, “ Stop, you dog!” to the 
coachman; and another at once fired a 
blunderbuss straight into the coach. The 
running footman with, the flambeau, look¬ 
ing back, saw a cloud of smoke, and heard 
his master call out, “I am murdered.” 
The three horsemen instantly dashed off up 
the Haymarket. The footman followed, 
shouting “ Murder !” but at last exhausted, 
gave up the chase, and returned to find his 
master dying. Pour bullets had entered 
Mr. Thynno’s body; two of them had 
lodged in the spine. The wounded man 
lingered till six the next morning, then ex¬ 
pired in the presence of the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth and other friends who had watched 
all night by his bedside. Lord Mordaunt 
and several Whig gentlemen, who thought 
their lives were in danger from Popish 
plotters, so.ar cbedall night for the m urderers. 
Sir .lohn Reresby (the memoir writer) was 
active in the hue and cry. At last a 
sedan chairman was found who deposed 
that he had secretly brought Captain 
Vratz on the Sunday from his King- 
street lodgings to the Black Bull in Hol- 
bom, where ho took horse. They also 
found a Swedish servant of Vratz’s, who 
had boon sent to watch for Mr. Thynne’s 
coach, and had seen the three murderers 
boot, mount, and start to intercept it. 
At six in the morning, Reresby and Lord 
Mordaunt found Captain Vratz in bed at 
the house of the German doctor in Lei¬ 
cester Fields, his sword at some distance 
from him on the table. He made no re¬ 
sistance, and seemed quite unconcerned. 

In the mean time, the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, Lord Cavendish, and others of 
Thynne’s friends continued an incessant 
search for Kdnigsmark, who had fled in 
disguise. The advertisement issued de¬ 
scribed the count as, “ Ago about twenty- 
five or twenty-six years (he was only 
twenty-three), of a low stature, pretty full 
set, fair long hair, but sometimes wears a 
periwig, a round face, with a few pock- 
holes in it,” and ofl'ering two hundred 
pounds reward. At a quarter to nine 
o’clock on the night of the murder, Vratz 
came to Konigsmark, and stayed with him 
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for some time. A little after seven a.m. the conncil. Before he left Gravesend, he 
next day the page ogme to Konigsmark’s asked if Captain Vratz had confessed any- 
roomand found him up, and being asked by thing, and he said he believed he would not 
his master what the hubbub he heard in the confess anything. When one of the king’s 
street was about, the boy told him that some messengers told him that, had npt Provi- 
wero taken who had killed Esquire Thynne. dence ordered it othermse, the count 
■ Tlie count then asked when he was mnr- might have killed his particular friend and 
dered, and what sort of a man he was. The master whom he had served many years, 
boy replied, “ Ho heard he was a man of Konigsmark replied, “ I don't think they 
great estate, and well beloved; and that the would have done the Duke of Monmouth 
Duke of Monmouth had been in the co.ich any injury,” and seemed very sorry at 
‘ but a little while before, and had been killed th.at suspicuon. Ho then walked up and 
too had he not alighted before the murder.” down awhile, and presently said, “ 'Tis a 
The count made no reply ; but at half-past stain upon my blood, but one good action 
eight the page’s father, a porter, was sent in the wars, or a lodging upon a counter- 
with two “ portmantlcs” to Charing-cross scarp, will wash away all that.” The 
for tlie Windsor coach. That same even- mayor was in the room at the time. On 
ing the count, disguised in a black periwig being, however, told that the Polander 
and in a light-coloured suit, with gold had confessed, “ and wept mightily,’’ the- 
buttons, came to the house of a Swede at count for the first time seemed much dis- 
Rotherhithe, with whom he remained turbed, bit his clothes, and desired to lie 
closely shut up till the Thursday. Ho left down. On the Monday, the fashionable 
dressed in a black suit and velvet cap, murderer w'as brought before an extraordi- 
which he borrowed of the Swede. A boat- nary council. Sir John Reresby, who was 
man took him down to Deptford, the next present, says that Konigsmark, who was a 
day ho went to Greenwich, and '^ho day fine man, with the longest haii* he had ever 
after to Gravesend, pretending to bo a seen, displaj^cd all the assurance imagin- 
foreign jewel merchant in trouble, and able. Ho said ho had fled by the advice 
paying the boatmen five shillings a day. of a friend, who feared the mob would 
Two officers of the Duke of Monmouth, suspect him of having committed so black 
getting on his track, and hearing that he a deed, because an intimate of his had 
would embark in a vessel on the following been mixed up with it. Being at the 
Monday, came to Gravesend about nine king’s “ coachco” the night after, Reresby 
o’clock on Sunday evening. One of the perceived by his majesty’s discourse that 
men jostled the count first, as he came on he was willing the count should get off. _ 
shore, to sec what was under his campaign Ci’omwcll would have acted differently, 
coat, and kept close to him as ho called to but vice and self-indulgenco had corrupted 
the watermen Avho were stowing the boat Charles the Second’s heart, and party feol- 
to come away. As the first man caught ing had warped his naturally good judg- 
him and held him hard, the count cried, mont. It was, after all, only Tom of Ten 
” What, do you come to rob me ?” The Thousand, one of the Monmouth set, and 
man replied, “ My lord, you are my prisoner, no great loss to the court party. 

I am the king’s messenger, and have waited * On Friday, BorosW, the Pole, and the 
several days for you.” The other man then Swedish lieutenant. Stern, both confessed 
came up, and said, “ Your loi’dship shall not to their share in the murder. Borosky had 
want for anything that is convenient.” Ho been for some time in the count’s service, 
inquired whether they knew him. On their and had been sent for to groom in the 
telling him that ho was Count Konigsmark, German manner English horses, bought by 
he replied, “ That is my name; I do not the count on the rumour of a war between 
deny it.” But when the name was pro- England and Prance. On Saturday, the 
nonneed he gave a slight start, dropped his 11th, the captain told him that ho had had 
sword, and a black periwig and cap fell a quarrel with an English gentleman, who 
off his head. He was then taken up the had set six persons upon him in the road, 
street to the Custom House, and searched in which conflict he was wounded, and two 
for arms by the Custom House officers, of the assailants killed. Therefore; since 
before the mayor. The crowd being rude, the said Mr.' Thynne had attempted to 
he desired to be well used. The next kill him, ho would'make an end of it. On 
day the deputy-governor sent a file of the Sunday the count gave him a sword, 
musketeers to goard^the count to White- and told him to do whatever the captain 
hall, to be examined before the king and ordered, which was jdainly equivalent to 
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BanctioniDg, if not openly coimnanding, the 
murder. About noon the captain handed 
him a mnsketoon, a case of pistols, and a 

E ooket-pistol. Vratz then said to the un- 
esitating vassal, and repeated itfiv^e or six 
times, “When we go out together, if I 
stop a coach, do yon fire into it, and then 
follow mo.” 

The lieutenant said tJiat in Octf)hor he was 


dreamed that four dogs flew at him; two 
were chained, but t^o others seized him. 
Upon this the captain seemed concerned, 
but presently plucked out a tempting letter, 
signed Konigsrnark, giving the captain full 
power to present him with a captain-lieu¬ 
tenant’s })laco in his regiment; below this 
wore the figurosofsix thousand (rix-doUars) 
in German. 


lodging near the Royal Exchange, at the 
City of Amsterdam, a Dutch ordinary. 
There ho had met Vratz, a fellow-lodger, 
and had entered into his service, consenting 
to he his second in a duel. Vriiiz said to 
Stern that if ho could get one who would 
kill a gentleman he would give him two 
hundred, nay, three hundred dollars. He 
afterwards gave him money to huy a mus- 
[ ketoon. After a short. abs(‘nco in Eranec'. 
Vratz talked to Stem of Tliynne. “I must 
see now,”,he said, “ how to ord(^r it that J 
may come at him, if J. could hut get some 
stout fellows. Do you know no Fi’cnch- 
raan about town, or an Italian, wlio might 
despatch him ?” Vratz theji luuight four 
brace of pistols and two long- s\v(n-ds, and 
said, “Now ho is a dead man !” He then 
bogged Stern to got two poniai-ds made, 
and drew the shape he required. Vratz 
wanted to engnge more mt-n in the busi¬ 
ness, but Stern objected to so many persons, 

; and said, “ Three horsemen a,re enough; 
you will have use for no more.” After that 
Captain Vratz purchased t lu-ee liorses, ac¬ 
cepting the lieutenant’s economicjal proposi¬ 
tion. “ 1 must have the rogue now,” said 
Vratz, as he patted th(^ flanks of the thrtio 
horses. The Sunday the I’olandcr came In; 
told Stern, “Now I have a brave; fellow,” 
j and, after a private conversation with the 
storm-tossed Polander, exclaimed, i-xult- 
ingly, “ This is a brave fellow, ind('(;d, for he 
says those that will not fight mn.st ho killed.’’' 
Tlie saijfie Sunday of t.]ic murdt;r Vrat.z and 
j Stem loaded the mnsketoon together. 
The captain, eager for blood, bid him 
charge the piece with fifteen bullets, but 
i Stern replied “that that would kill the 
footmen and every one about the coach.” 
“ It matters not foi- that,” said Vratz. Still 
Stern persisted, and put in tlio barrel only 
five or six bullets, some iron wrapped up in 
rags rubbed with rosin, so that the wa,(]ding 
should burn. The captain told the Polandor 
that if the Duke of Monmouth were with Mr. 
Thynne, uothiug should he done. One 
day when Stern sat by himself, melancholy, 
the captain came in and asked him how he 
ailed. Stern replied ho bad had a dis¬ 
agreeable and unlucky dream; be had 

- i ■ -____ 


[ The four pi'isoners w'cro tried at the Old 
Bailey on th<; ti7tli of February. Vratz, 
the (lark, iinperturbable captain; Stern,* 
the repentant lieutenant; Jlordsky, tlic 
slavish executor of bis master’s, cruel wish ; 
and Oliarlcs John, Count Kdnig.smark, as 
an accc’ssory before the fact. The three 
judges who presided, all bent on dragging 
the young Swedish murderer out of the fire 
to please the king, were Sir Fran(?is Pem¬ 
berton, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench; 
Sir Francis North, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas ; and Sir William Montagu, 
Ohicjf Baron of f.he Exchequer. Pember¬ 
ton, wlio had lea.rnt law while in jail for 
d<'ht, was a bold, self-confident, artful man; 
North, a little, sharp, dexterous partisan, 
’foi-y to the extreme; and Montagu, a 
croiiture of the eourl,, afterwards displaced 
by James for not going far enough in 
advancing de.s])otism. Vratz’s defence 
wa.s, that having challenged Thynne for 
insulting oxpres.sions used by him re.spect- 
ing bis master .a yeai’ before at Kich- 
mond, he liad sent him a challenge, which 
had never been acknowledged. He there¬ 
fore resolved t.o stop his carriage, and com¬ 
pel him to fight. The Polandor w.as only 
told to act ill case Mr. Thyiuie’s men sur¬ 
rounded him (the captain), or jjursued him 
to knock him on tlie head, hut, mistaking 
his orders, ho lirod. The count denied all 
ju’ivity with the revenge taken by his ser¬ 
vants to defend his honour. ThePolander 
had heou sent for four months before, after 
the siege of Strasbourg, when war seemed 
imminent. He himself bad only fled because 
Mr. Hanson, his brother’s travelling tutor, 
had* sent to tell him that the Duke of Mon- 
j mouth and several noblemdn had b(;en to 
Foubert’s looking for liim, and his tailor 
I assured him the common people named liim 
! as concerned in the murder, and would tear 
him in pieces. He had only taken ten 
or eleven pounds with him, and that did 
not look like much preparation for flight. 
What he meant by the suspicious remark 
about the stain on liis blood was, that being 
imprisoned would be a greater disgrace to 
him than oven murder itself, it not being 
I the custom in his coantry4.o take persons 
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of quality prisoners in that manner. Then, 
to rouse the Protestant sympathies of those 
days, the. count, throT%li his interpreter, 
said that he was a Protestant, as his fore¬ 
fathers had been. “ They, under Gustavus 
Adolphus, Avere soldiers, and died with’ 
their swords in their hands, endeavouring 
to settle the Protesl.aht religion in Ger¬ 
many, and protect it there; and there had 
never anything been done by his family 
but for the honour of his country and his 
religion and he said “ lhat if any of his 
former actions could give any the least 
suspicion of his being guilty of this or any 
foul act, he was veiy willing to lay down 
his life immediately. He was ready on 
all occasions to serve the King of England, 
and he loved the English nation Avell, and 
was always eager to serve them. Without 
any interest in the Avorld, and against tlie 
will of his relations, lie had brought his 
brother to England to bo educated in tlu! 
Protestant religion, to show his inclination 
tiO the English nation.” 

8ir Erancis Winniugton, who conducted 
the prosecution, dwelt inucli on Viatz 
going straight to the count, his },.itron, 
rec'king hot with Mr. Thyune’s l)lood, and 
within an hour of the murder, and also on 
the count’s pi-etcuded ignorance of tlu; 
murdei’, as shown in his convei'sation with ' 
his boy. His disguises and bis Hight were 
also pointed out in detail. Tlie jury i-etired 
for half an hour, then found llorosky, Vratz, 
and Stem guilty, and acquitted the wild 
young gallant who had notoriously given 
the order to kill poor Tom of Ten Thou¬ 
sand. Aftei’wards, in the calmer and 
juster days of William the Third, Sir John 
Hawles, the Solicitor-General, pronounced 
the trial illegal, because the Chief Justice 
had never asked the lieutenant and Polander 
what they had to say for themselves, the 
court being unwilling that they should 
openly accuse their master, the count; 
for the same reason not permitting the jus¬ 
tice of the peace to road the exiiminations 
of Stern and Borosky. There was no 
doubt that the principals should have been 
tried first, and the count afterwards on 
their evidence; but the king and court 
had from the first been resolutely bent on 
Kouigsmark’s escape, the more especially 
that the Monmouth faction were eager for 
the death of the murderer of Tliynne. 

Doctor Burnet (the historian 'whom 
Swift hated so bitterly), and Doctor Hor- 
neck, the excellent minister of the German, 
chapel in the Savoy, had many interviews 
with the three condemned men. The 


I Polander, a poor ignorant boor, slavishly 
j obedient to his master, and guilty of no 
previous crimes, Avas free and ingenuous in 
liis eonfes.sion, and expressed great sorrow 
for what he had done. He said that when the 
count first made that proposition to him, at 
one o’clock on tlie Sunday, he was troubled 
at it, and went into another room and 
kneeled down and said the Lord’s Prayer, 
but concluded that since Ids mind Avas not 
fortified against the crime by that prayer, 
tliat God had appointed that he sliohld do 
it. He said that in his own country ho 
had been bred up in such an opinion of the 
duly be owed bis master, and such an obli¬ 
gation to main lain his honour, that hear¬ 
ing of the attempt to assassinate his master, 
he thought himself in some sort absolved 
if he slionld revenge such an attempt. Ho 
Avas also deluded by the captain telling 
him that if they happened to be taken, he 
(the ciiplain) would sulfer for it. A day 
or two after his imprisonment, the vision of 
a AA'oman (so('n by him before in Germany 
on extraordinary occasions) had appeared 
to liim, and he believed it Avas scut from 
God to touch his heart. He felt an as.suranco 
of God’s m(>rcy, and longed for deatli more 
tlian eviT he did for anything in his life, 
and from his heart he forgave the captain 
ajiil lieutenant., and prayed earnestly for 
them. 

Stern, too, Avas equally penitent. Ho was 
a tlioughtfui and mitui’ally well-intentioned 
man, the illegitimate son of a Swedish 
count, and had fought for twenty years 
in the great German wars. Ho was proud 
of the courage he liad shown, and stood 
much ou points of honour. Being poor 
ami out of employment, he had come to 
England to try and get into the Guards. 
Ho had gone out determined to fight if 
qpcasion rcqTiired, but to do notlung else. 
But ns for Vratz, ho remained stern and 
obdurate from the beginning, He’ wonld 
confess nothing, but that the Polander had 
overshot his orders. He sneered and swore 
at Stern as a poor pitiful scoundrel, who 
had told lies about imaginary bribes and 
promises, and who bad been decoyed into 
a false confession by promises of a decent 
funeral. Moreover, be taunted the English 
divines, who, though opposed to auricula,r 
confession, yet pressed him to make de¬ 
clarations of things they had a mind he 
should say, thpngh they were false, He 
would never utter the falsehood that the 
count had been the contriver of the murder. 
Ho was resolved to confess no more than 
he had done publicly before the council. 
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Ho feared no hell, and he trusted in Christ’s Rercsby, the justice wlio had first examined 
mercy. “It was enough for liim,’’ .said him, in a coach near the gibbet, the cap- 
this i^roud soldier, “ to bo humble to God, tain bowed to him and to several other 
but ho knew of no humility lie owed to persons whom he knew, resting his eye 
man; God, he believed, had a greater yery often upoii the Duke of Monmouth, 
favour for gentlemen than to require all who stood in an adjoining balcony. He 
those •punclilio.s at, their bands, and said it continued in an undaunted manner for a 
was absurd to think that so many thou.sand quarter of an hour with the rope round 
gentlemen abroad in the world, that stood his ncek, looking up to heaven and round 
upon their honour and reputation as much about on the spectators. Herefu.sodto have 
as ho, should bo damned, or for (sver made his face covered like the others. As for 
miserable, because they could not stoop to Stern, he w'as deeply penitent, but he did 
things which would prejudice and sjjoil not change colour nor show any fear, 
the figure they made.” This unbend- When the three were a.sked when' they 
ing man had not long before commanded would give the signal for being turned oflfi 
a despemto forlorn hope at the siege of. they answered they wore ready, and that 
Mens, when only three out of fifty-eight the cart might be driven away when the- 
mcn escaped with life, and for this service sluiriff ])leased to order it. In a little 
the Prince of Orange had made him a while after it drove off. The corpse of 
lieutenant of the Guards, and the King of Vraiz was embalmed, and, by permission of 
Sweden had given him a troop of horse, the king, was sent to his Swedish friends, 

A little before his death he grew gentler to “ he being of good family.” As for that 
the lieutenant, hut otherwise he remained poor, stolid, faithful henchman, the Po- 
hard as a flint, and neaily liis Ia.st words lander, lii.s carcits-s was hung in chains 
were that he did not care a rnsh for death, (not to come between the wind and our 

and that ho hoped and believed “ God nobility) on the roadside between Mile- 

would deal with him as with a gentleman.” end and Bow. The count, as soon as he 
His last wish was to ride to the gallows in had paid his Newgate fees, made straight 
a coach and not in a cart. Stem particu- for France, and went careering on along ' 
larly begged his head might he cut off, the ])rimro.sc path to an early death. No 
as being hung w’as unlike a gentleman, one seems to have thought the worse of 1 
Ho wrote a long harangue, divided into him for the murder, and 'Louis Quatorae ! 
twenty-five Leads, exhorting all profes.sions at once gave him the Furstemberg regi- i 
and trades to good works and to repentance, raent to command. Eager for pleasure and | 
The morning of his execution he and the excitement at any cost, he was wounded I 

Polander sang the Fifty-first Psalm in High at the siege of Cambray in 1683, and; ! 

Dutch three times, dwelling particulai'ly on afterwards figured at the siege of Gerona, 1 
the verse, “Deliver me from blood-guilti- in Catalonia. In 1686 he accompanied his 
ness, O God, thou God of my salvation.” uncle to Greece, and fought against the 
Vj-atz continued silent and firm to the Turks at Navarino, Athens, and Modon. 
last. The gibbets were erected at the foot At Athens ho distinguished himself by 
of St. Alban’s-strcct, in Pall Mall, on the blowing np the I’arthenon, where the 
veiy spot where the murder had taken Turks had stored powder. He fell at last 
place. Burnet had warned Vi’atz not to be in a desperate sally at Argos, only sur- 
a “ faux brave,” so directly Burnet came up viving his victim and rival four years, 
to the cart Vratz smiled, and said to him. His brotlicr, the young gallant at M. 
“You shall see • that it is not a fixlsc Foubert’s riding academy, came to a more 
bravery, but that I am fearless to the last.” miserable end twelve years after the murder. 
He said he was now to be received into As he was secretly retiring from a farewell 
heaven, and that his sins were forgiven visit to Sophia of Zell, the young and- 
him. To use Barnet’s own words : “ I beautiful wife of the Elector of Hanover, 
observed ho had some touches in his mind afterwards George the First, who had 
when I offered up that petition, that for the shared his guilty passion, he 'was set upon 
sake of the blood of Christ the innocent by halberdiers, cloven down, and buried 
blood shed in that place might be forgiven, at once under the floor of the passage of the 
and that the cry of the one for mercy palace where he had fallen dead. Hisskele- 
might prevail over the other for justice, ton Las since been found there, and some 
At these words he looked np to heaven letters of the electoress, still preserved at 
with the greatest sense that 1 had at any Upsal, have established her guilt. The un¬ 
time observed in him.” Seeing Sir John happy woman remained thirty-two years a 
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prisoner immtired in tLe castle of Ahlden— 
a fortress on the little river Aller. Aurora, 
one of the murdered man’s sisters, became 
mistress of the Elector of Saxony, and 
mother of the celebrated Marshal Saxo. 

The child-widow, in the May of the year 
of Mr. Thynno’s death, married the proud 
Duke of Somerset. Singularly enough, 
tho duke himself had obtained his title 
by the murder of his elder brothei*, who 
had been shot in a fray near Oenoa. 
The mariiage proved an unhappy one. 
Tho duke turned out tho Godolphin mi¬ 
nistry, but refused to join their Tory suc¬ 
cessors. -His wife became a special and 
firm favourite of the queen, and it was the 
duchess’s resentment of a cruel and ribald 
attack of Swift’s that prevented Swift 
ever obtaining the great aim of his selfish 
life—a bishopric. 

Poor murdered Tom of Ten Thousand 
lies buried ht tho west end of the south 
aisle of Westminster Abbey, among good 
and wise men, who had no voice to i-esont 
the intrusion of a silly and worthless rake, 
and under a grand dusty marble monunient, 
erected at the cost of his executor, Jolin 
Hale, Esquire, of Bradford, Wiltsliire. At 
the base of the monument is a cluuisy 
relievo representing Borosky firing tho 
blunderbuss, Vratz stopping the coach, and 
Stern watching the assassination. A long 
Latin inscription, openly denouncing Ko- 
nigsmark, was written for this tomb, but 
poor servile Sprat, tho dean, was too 
courtly to allow it to bo used. As Tom of 
Ten Thousand left no children. Sir Thomas 
Thynno, a cousin, succeeded to the beauti¬ 
ful Wiltshire estate of Longleat, and all 
the money, and from him the present 
Marquis of Bath is descended. 


THE GLOVE. 

Fsom morning time to night time, 
Lark time and bright lime, 

1 haunt the pleagant places 
My love hath rendered sweet. 
Lowa by wood and meadow. 

In tho sun and shadow, 

I follow the sweet traces 
Of fairy hands and feet. 

Though I love her dearly. 

We are neighbours merely, 

8he boweth to me daily. 

In a distant way; 

Then while 1 am staring. 

Lead to my despairing, 

Tj^peth post me gaily. 

Siting on her way. 

In the woodland shady 
Walks my little lady, 

And botanises under 
The pines that aigh above. 


There in sweet green ptaoes 
1 follow in her traces. 

And one glad mom, O wonder I 
.1 found a little gldve. 

So tiny, so tender. 

So silken, so slender. 

Still moist and warm and seented, 

From lingers warm and white, 

1 found it softly blowing, 

Where ferns and flowers were growing. 
And like a man demented 
I seized it in delight. 

And \ihilo the warmth within it 
Grow fainter every minute, 

“ 1 love her ! how I love her I” 

1 eried with burning eyes. 

“ O sweet as rose-scent lingers, 

TIio touch of rosebud fingers !” 

1 sighed, and ten times over 
1 kissed my little prize. 

Then thought I with glad laughter, 

“ Shall J now follow after, 

And find my love and give her 
Her own, and look my lovo f” 

But as I questioned duly, 

My heart leapt up unruly, 

Aly lips began to quiver, 

1 could not lose the glove. 

A'o! let me keep and kiss it, 
ilcr while hand will not miss it. 

And tears of gladness wet it. 

As still I stooped to kiss. 

And all my bosom yearning 
To touch it, on my burning 
Heart of hearts I sot it, 

And thrilled with sudden bliss. 

From morning time to night time, 

-Hark time and bright time, 

I kept it thrilling through me, 

In guilty sweet delight. 

All day its sweet touch fired me, 

All day the joy inspired me, 

Sleeping 1 held it to me, 

And dreamed of it all night. 

Three days my bliss possessed me. 
Three days and nights it blessed me, 
And on the fourth mad morning 
I wandered o’er the grass. 

And as I viewed with rapture 
The sweet spot of tho capture, 

Suddenly with no warning 
I saw my true love pass. 

With distant bow and stately. 

She would have passed sedately. 

When red os fire advancing 
I held the prize of love; 

And while my low voice muttered 
Wild wandering words, she fluttered, 
Blushing and brightly glancing. 

And took the little glove. 

Then she with self-possession, 

Blind to my eyes’ confession. 

Said “ Thank you, sir,” and pondered, 
A moment, adding low, 

” My aunt, who lost it lately, 

Will also thank you greatly, 

She missed jt while we wandered 
A day or two ago.” 

Her aunt P That maiden lady. 

So prim, and stiff, and shady t 
1 gasped, by fate perfidious. 

Cast out of fairy-land. 
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While,from my siilo repeirinj', 

My little love'tript, heiiririt; 

The worthies, wretch(i], hideous 

Old glove in her white hand. 

Roman Catholic Church. In this month, 
too, were celebrated ‘many fe.stivals of 
heathen antiquity; and traces of the wor- 
.ship of the old gqds linger with tenacious 
vitality throughout the length and breadth 
of this classic land. In any case the Maggio 
is doubtless a lineal descendant of the 
Mystery, or Miracle Play. 

If it .suffice to constitute a “religious 
drama” th.at the subject of it should be 
taken from the Bible, or from the legendary 
adventiii'os of some boly personage, then 
the Lucebe.se Maggie is a religious drama. 
8ome few exceptions there are to this rule, 
inasmuch as the Gerusalemmo Liborata of 
Tasso, and t he Orlando Purioso of Ariosto, 
have both furnished subjects for Maggi. 
But in tiic former case the argument of the 
pliiy is confined to tlio adventures of the 
Clii-i.sl iaiis Olinto and Clorinda; and, more¬ 
over, th(‘ e.xpedition of the “Gran Capi- 
Iftno,” who freed the Holy Scflulchre from 
Paynim power, is in itself a religious sub- 
j(!el., or niay bo treated as such. 

Of the Orlando Purioso certainly so 
mucli cannot be said. The title of, a 
Maggio tak(!n from it runs thus : The Pury 
of Orlando ; or, Bnadamanto and Ruggiero. 
But my own intimate belief is that the 
personages of that romantic poem are 
quite as autlientic and venerable to the 
speelators who habitually attend a Maggio 
as aio Sanka Oliva, or JudiilT and King 
Ozias, who figure in other Maggi. 

Tlio actors are, wiihont exception, pea¬ 
sants :md tillei's of the soil. The impre¬ 
sario is any enterjirising individual who 
happens to have at his disposal a locale 
suitable for tho purpose. Tho price of 
enfranee to a native patron of the drama 

I believe to bo from twopence to three¬ 
pence. Wliat,soevt‘r can be cleared over 
and above the expenses is divided amongst 
the actors. The same troupe travels from 
village to village (throughout the some¬ 
what naiTow limits of one district) to give 
its performances. 

The 22nd of May was a very hot day; 
the sun poured down scorching rays from 
a clondlc.s8 sky, and the roads were carpeted 
with thick soft dust, which the least move¬ 
ment of foot, hoof, or wheel sent flying in 
suffocating clouds. The Maggio was to 
commence at eleven o’clock a.m. W o loft 
our inn, on the shady side of a quiet street 
in Luci^ very reluctant to venture forth 
into the pitilessly bright country. We 
seated ourselves in a jingling hackney- 
carriage, drawn by one of those swift, 
slight, uneducated looking horses so com- 

-—--- 

AN ITALIAN J’EASANT PLAY. 

IN 'WO PAR.TH. PABT I. 

Alt. the world has heard or read of the 
Passion Play at Ober-Ammcrgau, in tho 
Bavarian liiglilanda. Tho present wiiter 
witTics.scd, in oi.ghtecn hundred and sixty- 
eight, tho performanoo of a I’assion Play 
at Brixlogg,* in the Tyrol, wldcli was pre¬ 
cisely similar in maiintw and matter to 
that of Ammergau, and dilfered frntu it 
i oidy in dimensions, being on a stnalh.-r seali' 
as regards tho number of spt.'clat.ors and 
performers engaged in it. d’he sp(‘(.-taelo 
was a very impressive and cnritnis one, and 
tho remembrance of it was so vivid in our 
minds, that we resolved, in .spite of some 
obstacles in the way, to make an etlurt to 
see a performance which we sa]tposed 
would be in .some degree ana.logoii.s to t.liat 
of Brixlegg, and which took place in Italy 
i last year. 

1 The pretty watering-place of tlu; P.agni 

di Lncca, standing amidst cliestnut wood.s, 
and on the edge of a river fnll of rapid 
sparkling water, iff well known to i'oreign 
tourists. Less well known is tlu' city of 
Lucca, about fourteen Ihiglish miles from 
tho Bagni, with its (|uaiid. cathedral, 
i and other pictui’esquetHfclesifislical ediliees. 
j And probably the village of Pon Siin Pieri 
(contr.nc.tioii of Ponte ii San Pietro, or, a.s 
we should say, St. IVtcrsbridge), although 
clo.se to tho latter city, is in)t known at all 
save to inhabitants of the di.striel.. This 
hittc'r place, however, wiis onr destination 
M'Ikmt avo .si.!irted from Floreneif hy si, very 
early train on the morniiig of the 22nd of 
May. 

A few prclimma,ry woi-ds must bo siiid 
in explanation of tho nature of tlie spec¬ 
tacle promised us. Prom time immemorial 
the peasants in tho Lucchesc province have 
been in the habit of giving an annual series 
of performance.s, the subjects of which are 
mostly taken from Sci'ipture, or from the 
Lives of tho Saints. Those performances 
are termed “ Maggi,” literally Mays. They 
are given on each succcs.sive Sunday duiing 
. tho month of May, and very often tliey ex¬ 
tend into June. It is not clear why tho 
month of May should be especially chosen 
. for them. May is, as is well kuown, the 
month dedicated to the Madonna by the 

• Soo All Thu Ykab Boch», Krst Series, vol. xx., 
p. 3a7. 
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tnonly seen in Italy, who rattled over the 
highway briskly eno%gh. His driver was. 
attired with dandified smartness. The 
occasion was one of unalloyed festivity to 
him, for he was to wait and carry us back 
to Lucca at tho end of the performance, 
and thus would not only spend a few hours 
of perfect idleness, and see the Mnggio, 
but would be well paid for doing so. 
j Beside him on the box was perched our 
i servant, .a native Lncclie,se, whom we had 
j; brought with us as one cognisant of the 
j ways of tho place. The Lnccheso have 
1 1 tho reputation of making the best domestic 
! servants in Italy, and enjoy a character for 
j integrity which my e.xperiencc Ic.ads me to 
I think thoroTighly well deserved. Our man 
I was a member ol a simple peasmit family 
I in the Luochese ; and not the least amusing 

I part of the day’s spectacle to nic was to 
j; observe the condeseemding town mouse air 
j with which he toler.atcd and apologised to 
|. us foi’ tho rusticity of the crowd, and the 
j, humbleness of the theatre. For liad he 
I, not lived live years in h’lorenco F And 
! ; were not tho glories of the Pergola hnown 

I I 1,0 him? And yet his genuine country-bred 
deliglib in the Maggio, familiat to him from 

: boyhood,, would crop up through tho city 
I varnish every now and then. And before 
I tho day was over he conlided to me his 
! notion that if Giuditta e Leotornc—so he 
' pronounced Giudittn e Ololeviic^—could he 
represented in, say, the Tcatro Piincipo 
; TJmbei’to (a new theatre rather bigger than 
Drury Lane !), it would makii a fine ttfloct. 

I We were set down at tho entrance oPa 
' naiTow passage in one of the few rambling 
‘ stone houses that constitute the village of 
j Pon San Fieri. Having gone through the 
I passage we were conducted up a veiy steep 
i ladder-like staircase which led at onee into 
j the theatre itseli. The staircase croaked 
beneath our tread, and tho galloiy into 
I which we were ushered creaked also, poril- 
] ously as it seemed to me. However, the 
event proved that it was sufficiently solid 
for its temporary purpose. 

I The theatre had been at no distant date 
a large barn or granary. Tho walls were 
of rough stone. The roof was a complica¬ 
tion of massfive beams, with here and there 
a patch of tiling left bare to the inspection 
of the public. There was one gallery run¬ 
ning round three sides of the oblong 
rectangular space. The floor wgs covered 
with closely-packed rows of rough wooden 
benches. A sort of hutch of uuplanod deal 
boards formed the orchestra. Tho stage 
was hidden by an aot-drop, the like of 


which, I dare swear, few of iny reader 
have ever beheld. It was of paint^ canvas, 
and so far resembled all other act-drops; 
but tho picture limned upon it defies de¬ 
scription. It appeared to consist of broad 
patches of boiled spinach, alternated with 
parallelograms of bath-brick. These, how¬ 
ever, being interpreted, after some anxious 
study, proved to l)o grassy lawns and marble 
si.eps. The perspective was of the willow- 
pattern school. J do not think that the 
artist HfcPon San Fieri had ever heard of 
modern pre-Kaphaolitisra, so I conclude 
his peculiar “maimer” to have been either 
derived direct from the Chinese model, or 
to have been an original inspiration lead¬ 
ing him t o tho same remarkable rcsnlt.s. 

Tho whole place was packed with a dense 
crowd of peasants, and tho licat and evil 
odours became almost insupportable hoforo 
the diiy was out. They would indeed have 
become quite iiisupportahlcy but for the 
w(;lcome fumigiition aflbrded by a great 
deal of coarse tobacco, which was freely 
smoked in all parts of the house. 

What, a contrast, one could not help 
mentally exclairtiing, to the Tyrolese au¬ 
dience of the Passion Play ! Tho Tyrolese 
were mostly in their national costume; 
sombiv! and ungraceful enough in the case 
of the women, hut decent, solid-looking, 
and suitable to tho rank and habits of the 
wearer. Here, on the other hand, were 
exaggerated cianolines, lingering in Pon 
San I’ieri long after the tide of fashion 
liad swept them away fi’ora other spots, 
bright bows of ribbon, gaudy hats witli 
impossible flowers stuck on them, and 
chignons—chignons that raised a shudder 
in any one of a spoeulativo turn of mind 
who took to conjecturing how, and with 
what, those glossy, oily masses of hair 
were»stufled out to such preposterous di¬ 
mensions. The groat majority of the men 
took ofl their coats and jackets very early 
in the proceedings, and gave to view shirt¬ 
sleeves, which it must bo said were mostly 
clean, and neckties of all colours of the 
rainbow. They were all poor people. The 
effort to ho fine at a cheap rate was un¬ 
pleasantly apparent. But also it must be 
noted that the combination of cheapness 
and finery appeared to have succeeded in 
fulfilling their aspirations. Every ono 
looked contented and self-satislied. There 
was none of the consciousness of being but 
tawdry and shabby when all was done, 
which would under similar circumstances 
have been apparent cm English faces; and 
which wonld possibly have rendered them 
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snllon towards ourselves, who obviotisly 
belonged to a higher class. On tho con¬ 
trary, wc were treated with perfectly good- 
hnmoured courtesy. And though they 
stared at us—as well they might, our ap¬ 
parition in their naidst being certainly 
unexpected, and I a,m inclined to believe 
unprecedented—they were fi’cc from any 
intention of offence. 

Tlteir complacency, and utter absence of 
self-distrust, were moreover amusingly dis¬ 
played in their condescending endeavours 
to explain to us the argument of the play; 
and in their inquiries, often repeated, 
if we had ever seen anything like t.hat 
before, and how we liked it. 1 am con¬ 
vinced that they regarded us with much 
tho same sort of curious observation as wo 
should bestow on a respectable mandarin 
who should be taken for tho first time to 
the opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

The managbr with his own official hands 
brought a couple of rush-bottomed chairs 
with chintz cushions for ns to sit upon. 
And our neighboui’s right and left clieer- 
fully made way on their hard wooden 
benches, to permit these seats to be lugged 
into the front row. This post of honour was 
one w'o by no means coveted, but it would 
have hurt the impresario’s feelings to refuse 
it, so wo submitted. He lamented that 
wo had not forewarned him of our coming, 
and promised that if we would attend 
another performance, to bo given on the 
15th of June following, he would provide 
accommodation suitable for our “ i isi)el ta- 
bilissimo pcrsonc.” Where ho contem¬ 
plated putting us in state I know lu^t; 
unless perhaps in the wooden hutch that 
seiwcd for orchestra. 

I may as well state at once that whoso 
should have sought for a vestige of I'cligions 
sentiment, or a spirit of veneration, iu this 
Maggio, would liave sought in vain. Author, 
nettu's, and spectatoi’s, were all equally 
devoid of the least approach to such feel¬ 
ings. In the. intervals between the a(;ts 
tho noise of shouting, laughing, and open¬ 
ing bottles of fizzing Chiavenna beer, 
was incessant. And, indeed, during tho 
performance there was a good deal of 
loud talking throughout all the loss in¬ 
teresting portions of tho play. Tho Maggio 
represented (Judith and Holofernes) was 
a well-known one. The audience were up 
in all tho points, and bestowed their ap¬ 
plause and attention exclusively upon these, 
disregarding tho main action of the drama. 
This trait struck mo very much ; for I saw 
in it an instance of that spirit of con- 
ventioBjality in all artistic matters, which. 


in 'my opinion, is characteristic of the 
modem Italian, and to which I shall have 
occasion again to allude. No fine com¬ 
pany in a private box at the Scala or the 
Pergola could bo more indifferent to tho 
spectacle ns a whole, and more knowing in 
bestowing their attention on the regulation 
points, than were these Luccheso contadini. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the music, 
a pitiably dissonant scraping and too-too- 
ing, which preceded the rising of the 
curtain. It did rise at length, and dis¬ 
played a stage which looked a little wider 
than that whereon Punch is wont to enact 
his popular history. Tho first was a front 
scene, so very much a front scene that the 
performers had some difficulty in edging 
their way off the stage without coming in 
contact with the canvas screen on the 
one hand, or tho row of footlights on the 
other; for there were footlights, and the 
stage was illuminated, in singular contrast 
with the broad sunshine which reigned in I 
the audience part of the theatre. 

Scene the first showed us a chamber 
witli Judith and her lady’s-maid. (Thus 
designated in the libretto.) And Judith 
forthwith began to bewail the death of her 
beloved husband, Manasses, and to protest 
that she could never be consoled for his 
loss. But what was our surprise to find 
that Judith did not .speak, but sang her 
sorrows; that the attendant respectfully 
offered her comfort in the same manner; 
and that, in bi’icf, throughout all the play, 
no word was uttered in a speaking voice. 
Tlie sounds adopted were a sort of chant, 
something between a recitative and a street 
cry, with occasional turns and flourishes at 
the will of the performer. 

Tho wearisome effect of this mono¬ 
tonous chant, which never varied (save by ' 
more or less tremulous .flourishes, as of a 
goat aspiring to sing) throughout a long 
drama, cannot easily be conceived by those 
who have never undergone a similar expe¬ 
rience. Tenors, basses, sopranos, and con¬ 
traltos, each and all uttered their speeches 
by means of the same succession of sounds. 
Only now and then the owner of an ex¬ 
ceptionally high or an exceptionally low 
voice would abruptly change the key, and 
give out his lines two or three tones above 
or below the others, without the slightest 
previous warning or pi*oparation. Prepara¬ 
tion, in the way of modulation, was in truth 
impossible, for there was no orchestral 
accompaniment; and these sudden changes 
of pitch, when at rare intervals they did 
occur, came upon one with a singular jar 
and general sense of dislocation. 
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AN ITAUAN PEASANT PLAY. 


Altogether the chanting was terriBly 
trying. Indeed, after we had sat at the 
performance about an hour and a half, my 
companion observed, plaintively, that he 
conld not have believed such utter weariness 
and exhaustion to be producible by the 
sense of hearing. 

The play was in octosyllabic verse, and 
in stanzas of four lines each, whereof the 
first and||last, and the two middle ones, 
rhymed. The argumenir followed the apo¬ 
cryphal book of Judith closely; but the 
language was ’certainly neither Biblical 
nor Oriental in its character. Such few 
poetic, or quasi-pootic, images as wore to 
bo found in it, wore imitated from Tasso 
and Ariosto. Perhaps the expression 
“ I’alto Motorc,” which frequently occurs, 
meaning the Almighty, may be held to have 
a Dantesquo flavour. 

No conscious attempt to caricature the 
heroic poems alluded to, or, indeed, one 
might say, to caricature the high-flown 
and heroic in general, could approach the 
absurdity of this composition. I am the 
fortunate possessor of three original manu¬ 
scripts of Maggi in an unadulterated v .-u- 
dition as regards orthography and .syntax. 
And I look upon them as rare and valu¬ 
able specimens growing in a little-known 
by-way of literature. To any one w ith a 
rohsh for the humorous they are a real 
treasure. 

But it is time to retuim to Judith and 
her faithful attendant, who were discovered 
on the rising of the curtain. 

Judith’s appearance was striking. She 
was a short, broad, powerful-looking wo¬ 
man, with a wig of brown hair hanging 
in stiflT curls all round her head, and at 
each side of her face. Her cheeks were 
highW coloured with some coarse powder, 
which looked like tho “raddle” u.sed for 
brick floors in some country parts of Eng¬ 
land. She wore a stKiight black gowm of 
the pattern of the patriarch’s garments in 
a child’s NoaJi’s Ark, high to the throat, 
and with long sleeves, and on her head 
was a turban of sombre hue. For tho 
widow of Manasses has been, and still is, 
mourning the departed in “rozzi panni”— 
coarse clothing—and announces her inten¬ 
tion of continuing in the same all tho days 
of her life. The seen* is of tho briefest; 
Judith wails, and the lady’s-maid reminds 
her that “sorrows pass away, but the 
-etbrnal. glory remains for ever.” Upon 
which not very definite piece of comfort 
Judith replies : “ Yon console me. Let us 
go to pray I’alto Motorc, that ho will give 
us vigour to surmount our woe.” And 


exeunt heroine and oonfichinte. We are 
next shown the Boyal Palace in Nineveh, 
and are introduced to King Nabuchodo- 
nosor, Amurath, Holofernes, and Shem (a 
heterogeneous assemblage of names truly), 
together with other warriors and nobles. 
Tho costumes worn by these nobilities are 
of tho poorest and tawdriest kind. But 
brightness and glitter are not the most in¬ 
trinsically valuable elements in costume any 
more than in other things, and brightness 
and glitter are accordingly displayed more 
or less profusely by all the performci’S. Tin¬ 
sel and coloured foil-paper play a la rge part 
in tho production of the general effect. 
Tho dresses arc Turkish in style, great 
turbans, wide trousers confined at the 
ankle, and so forth. Every head bears a 
wig, a strange stiff wig, like the wigs which 
are used for cheap wax dolls; every face 
is violently reddened, and the eyebrows 
blackened with enthusiastic liberality of 
pigment. On tho Avhole the aspect of the 
di-amatis persona? resembles that of the 
coloured theatrical portraits which used to 
adorn the cheap print-shops in tho days of 
my youth. Tho, actors move in a wooden, 
constrained manner, and reveal in the 
course of the play every conceivable kind 
of voice except a good one. There iS tho 
gutturail, the nasal, the wiry, tho gruff, the 
bawling. After attentive observation I am 
unable to say that wo discovered any scin¬ 
tillation of dramatic instinct save in one soli¬ 
tary instance. Tho exception to the rule 
was ayoTing man who represented Amurath, 
a captain in the army of Holofernes, and ho 
certainly had some notion of mo%dng and 
speaking like a living human being, and of 
assuming tho bearing of a gay insouciant 
young soldier, very advantageously placed 
on the staff of the great commander-in- 
chiof. 

It is far from my intention to inflict on 
tho reader all tho tediousnesa which our 
artist.s, with Dogberryian generosity, so 
lavishly bestowed upon us. And I renounce 
any attempt to follow tho play scene by 
scene. But one or two salient points may 
be noted. 

On his first appearance. King Nabucho- 
donosor plunges at once into the heart of 
tho matter. Ho declares that: 

Of Modia now the vast empiro 
Having fallvn ’neath my command, 

Tho whole round world ray warrior band 
With you to conquer I desire.* 

A modesst aspiration, which is, however, far 

'• Delia Media il vasto impero 
Gih caduto t in ]^ter mio, 

K di vincere ho dosio 
Con Toi, prodi, il mondo intiero. 
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stirpa.ssed by his uexfc sentence, to the effect, 
that he (Nabnchodonosor) is divine, and 
requires to be adored accordingly. The 
simple brevity of his statement may per¬ 
haps sliock English readers; he ob.serves 
without circumlocution or ambiguity, “ lo 
son Iddio.” And adds, addres.sijig his 
braves, “ and I hope yon recognise me !” 

This being the state of the case, the 
Assyrian monar<!h is naturally iiiecnseil at 
the stiff-ncckodness of' a certain “ po])()lo 
dTsrael”—Hebrew roenlcitrant wretches, 
who it appears have not yti satisfactorily 
“recognised” him. And lie sends fortli 
his armies to convert them to orthodox 
principles in a fashion which has been 
largely employed for similar ends since the 
days of Nabnchodonosor—to wit, witli fire 
and sword. 

The captains, with Ilolofcrnes at thoii- 
head, make no difficulty in adoring their 
king as a divinity, ami eag('rly ])romise 
to reduce the Israelites io obedience, or 
to put every one of them to death by tin- 
cruellest methods. Also by the king's ex- 
pr(;s.s comma.nd they are to desiroy the 
Temple of Sion, and to “ break the idols” 
in it. 

This toneli may be intended as a .subtle 
indication on the ])art of the author th:i(. 
Nabuco was entirely ignorant Of tlie 
natni’o of the Jewish ixdigion. But in 
my opinion by “idols”he nutans Jiothing 
more than the images of the Madonna, and 
the saints, which would naturally lx; found 
in the pla.co of worship of so pious a people. 
My neighbours :imong tlm audienei— 
especially one stout, gentle-faced matron 
with a little child in hci’ arras—were 
anxious to exyilain to me that this was a, 
war of religions perseention by the Paga ns 
against the Christians. “ Ciuditta, you 
know, was a Christian.” And of course a 
devout Roman Catholic. 

How Nahuco fared in his enterprise must 
be told next w(;ck. 


THE HOSE AND THE KEY. 

-_ . 

CnAJ*TEli LXXIX. LiaiCT ArrEOACTIRS. 

I 

In a situation in any degree resembling 
Maud’s—a captivity in which all contact 
• with the outer world, and all communica¬ 
tion with fnonds, are eth'ctnally prevented 
—delays unexplained appear supernatural ly 
long; time moves so slowly; the idea of 
neglect and oblivion is so often uppermost; 
and despair always near. 

One morning, some time after the scene 


at Roydon between Lady Vernon and 
Mr. Dawe, Mercy Creswell appeared before 
Maud, with an unusually reserved counte¬ 
nance. 

“ You’]] bo wanted down-stairs, miss, at 
twelve o’clock, in the doctor’s office, to¬ 
day,” she said. 

“ And what is this for ?” asked Maud, 
startled. 

“ Well, miss, I do holieve it is a gentle¬ 
man from the Lord High Chancellor as is 
come down to ask you some questions,” 
answered Mercy. 

“Oh! oh! Really?” faltered Maud, 
with a secret })resci(>nce of a coming crisis. 
Her message had not been in vain, and 
bore Avas the result of a powerful and 
friendly int<(Tposition. 

“You need not to be frigliteued,’miss, 
they won’t do you no harm. There was 
one came down here last year to see a very 
rich patieni, and I des.say the Chancellor 
was nniking a nice thirtg of liis money and 
e.slab'.s, while lie was locked up here; I 
should not Avonder : anyhow, he would not 
let him out from here till ho found ho could 
not keep him shut up no longer. So before 
he took him out he seiids one of hiSigcn- 
thmu'ii down hero io make, as Ave thought, 
all f ile fuss he could about letting, him 
aAvny and home again to ma,nage his own 
Imsiness, but lionie ho went for all that. 
His name Avas tlianpenfeklt, a tall thin 
man of fifiy, Avith a hooked no.se, and gold 
hy-glass, and used to wear a w'hite hat and 
blue frock-coat, and buff Avaistcoat, and 
them A'arnisli boots.” 

Mautl looked at her watch. It was past 
elcA'cn. 

“ Did yon hevev see the Honourable Mr. 
Mar.ston, Lady Mardykos’s brother, miss ?” 
inquired Mercy, Avho bad grown to be on 
easy terms Avith the young lady in her 
charge. 

“ Yes, I have. Wh.at about him ?” in¬ 
quired Maud, Ks carelessly ns if her heart 
had not fluttered up to her lips and dropped 
doAvn dead again. 

“ Because I saw him, and a little black 
gentleman, just up to bis elbow, talking 
to Doctor Antomarcln, and Miss Medwyn 
is in the waiting-room.” 

Perhaps Mercy thought that these signs 
betokened tlic early liberation of Maud, 
t and became more communicative as the 
likelihood of her again emerging into light, 
and becoming a personage in the living 
world, improved. 

Maud knew now that battle was actu- 
; ally waged in her behalf, and that a few 
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hours xQiglit see her free, and on her 
way to Wyboumo with dear old Maximilla 
Medwyn. • 

But, oh, no ! she would not allow her¬ 
self to believe anytliing so incredible. It 
could not happen. '1V> admit a hope so 
immense would be to insure a plunge into 
the deepest hell of disappointment. And 
yet that hope possessed her, and she was 
nearly wild with its ('xcitement. 

“ Do you think Miss Medwyn will bo al¬ 
lowed to see raeP” asked Aliiud. 

“ 1 don’t know, miss ; tlicy was jealous 
of you seeing any one; and I’m sure tliere’s 
no good in you asking, whatever they may 
say when she does.” 

Maud, being quite of the same opinion, 
made no move, well knowing that Maxi¬ 
milla would leave no stone unturned to 
obtain a few minutes’ siglit of her. 

Mr. Darkdalo arrived, with a knock at 
the sitting-room dooj'. Ills business was 
to deliver a formal intimation Irotn Doctor 
Antomarchi that Miss Vernon w.'is to hold 
hor.self in readiness to cotnc to his room, at 
twelve o’clock, to answer some qu' stioiis 
wliieb an ollicial person would have lo put 
to her, and to request that slie would bo 
good enough not to leave liev rooms until 


his me-ssenger should arrivo to eondiitd her 
to his office. 

In a state of suspense Maud awaited 
Autoinarchi’s summonsiii ho?-sitting-room. 
'I'welvc o’clock came, and no snuimons yet. 
Ten minutes, twenty minutes, lialf an hour 
passed. The little tim(-'pi(!CO in lier room 
struck one. 

Mr. Darkdalo arrived a minute or two 
later. Ho looked stei-u a,nd thought fid. 
Mercy Cre.swcll was summoned. She was 
to.go alone with Air. Darkdalo. Aliss Ver¬ 
non was to be so good as to await Jier, or 
Li.s, return where she was. These at¬ 
tendants would wait upon her in the mean 
time. 

Two of the stalwart housemaids in the 
Glarowoods uniform entered quietly, and 
stood near the door. 

Mercy Oreswcll looked a little disagree¬ 
ably surprised at the occurrence; but she 
accompanied Mr. Darkdalo in silence ; and 
Maud remained in utter ignorance of all 
that was taking place down-stairs, upon the 
issue of the ordeal that was to decide her 
fate. 

In less than ten minutc.s Alcrcy Crcswell 
returned, looking liot and agitated. The 
temporary attendants were withdrawn, and 
Maud, being alone with her maid, ques¬ 
tioned her as to what was going on. 


THE BOSE AND THE KST. [a«g<mDers,m..j 
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le, and on her j I’m not to tell nothiBg about it, miss; 

ar old Maximilla them’s my orders.” ; ^ 

“The inquiry is about me, isn t it.r 
1 not allow her- Surely you can tell me so ntdeh,” urged 
:> incredible. It Aland. i 

admit a hope so “Well, yes, miss; it is about you, and 
re a plunge into not another thing will I say about it. 
(ointment. And Where’s the use of mo running that risk 
er, and she was without no good lo no one ?” 
mont. Alorcy was obstinate and held to her reso- 

idwyn will bo al- Jutinn spite of all Aland’s iniportnnitie.s and 
diiud. ))roinises of secrecy; and Maud in the burn- 

licy was jealous iiig lever of her agitation walked from room 
I’m suretliere’s to loom, and from window to window, nn- 
atever they may able to rest for a moment. 

If she could only tell how it was going! 
le same opinion, By what right was slio exeliided from 
ing that Alaxi- lier own trial ? How unfairly her ease 
no unturned to might be dealt with ! And, oh 1 b\it to 
t of her. think of all that depimds on the next hour, 

kith a knock at In the w'uiting-room Mr. Marston and 
lis business was old Aliss Aledwyn hud met Mr. Dawe, and 
ion from Doctor were in higli chat when Mr. Tintorn was 
non was to hold shown in. He had not perhaps expected 
e to his room, at to meet Miss Vernon’s fneuds in such force, 
some qu' stimis He knew only that ho was to sec Mr. Dawe 
[)uld have to put there. He woukl liave preferi'ed not mcet- 
t sl)e would bo ing Miss Medwyn. He smiled pensively, 
lier rooms until and shook hands, and shruggi.'d jjathctically 
u to conduct her over the melancholy state of things which 
liad called them there. 

Aland awaited “And poor Lady Vernon, what if do- 
lioT-sitting-room, phn-able thing fi'.r lier! Only think, a 
lo snuimons yet. mother, you know, and all that kind of 
tes, lialf an hour thing; so awfully di.stressing! I know, 

!C0 in lier room for rny part, I should rather lose a cliild by 
death oul.right., and be sjiared the anguish 
minute or t.wo of such an afllicl.ion as this.” 
i.nd thoughtful. He looked round upon them with a sad 
loiied. She was shake of the head, and a slow wave of his 
dale. Aliss Ver- ha.nd, wliioli was intended generally to in¬ 
to await her, or dicate Aliss Vernon, tlie lunatic asylum, its 
as. These al- ininates and apfiaratus; anti this panto- 
her in the mean mime terrainatetl in a slight but expressive 
elev.ation of the eyes and hand, and another 
iscmaids in the desolate shrug. 

ed quietly, and “ Lady Vernon lives in Lopes,” he con¬ 
tinued, liking, I fancy, to talk rather than 
1 , little di.sagree- to bo talked to, on tliis subject. “ She 
rrenee; but she thinks this will nut be a very tedious—fi— 
in silence; and a—illness. All this is, of course, quite 
ignorance of all dark at Iloydon. No one there—I have 
-stains, upon the not even mentioned it to my wife—not a 
iS to decide her human being but I and Doctor Alalkin-” 

“Ho ! Doctor Malkin ! Well, that does 
Alcrcy Crcswell not surprise me,” exclaimed Miss Medwyn, 
agitated. The in an angry parenthesis, 
withdrawn, and “ Not a living person but he and I, and 
ler maid, ques- Lady Vernon herself, in all that part of the 
going on. world, has the least idea there is anything 
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of the kind; and yon know we may look 
to see her very soon, 1 do hope, quite as we 
could wish.” 

“ Veiy soon, I should hope, Mr. Tintcrn; 
sooner even than some of her friends ex¬ 
pect,” said Maximilla, with a tart em- 
. })hasis. ” She is under very special restraint 
here. They won’t permit mo so much as 
to see her! Wliat can ho the reason of 
that? I don’t suppose I can hurt her; 
and as to my share of the danger. I’m quite 
willing to risk that, ha ha, ha!—poor little 
Maud!” and with thes.i words Maximilla 
Medwyn suddenly burst into tears. 

Mr. Tintern looked with much feeling 
at Mr. Dawe; but a blacker shadow seemed 
to have gathered about that odd figure. 

Mr. Marston, at the further end of the 
long room, was trying to road some papers 
connected with the proceedings, but his 
eye every moment wandered to the door, 
through which he expected the summons 
of a messenger from the commissioner. 

Maximilla’s tears disconcerted Mr. Tin- 
tern, who walked first to the window, and 
then to Mr. Dawe, to whom, Avitli another 
shrug, he murmured; 

; “ Slost haiTowing! No place for ladies, 

this !’; 

Mr.'Dawe grunted. 

Maximilla’s sobs did not last long. A 
footfhan entered and presented u little note 
to Mr. Daw'e. 

Mr. Dawe read it. The eyes of Mr. 
Marston and Miss Medwyn were now di¬ 
rected on him very anxiously. 

” It is all right,” said Mr. Dawe, in his 
dry tones. 

Thank God!” cxeluiincd Maximilla. 

I And Mr. Marston looked as if he would 
i have said the sanu*. 

I Mr. Tintern eyed them curious!}'. What 
I was “ all right 'r'” He would have given 
j something to know. 

Mr. Dawe walked up to Maximilla 
; briskly, and saying, “ Read that,” placed 
the note in her hand.s. 

It said: 

. Dear Mk. Dawe, —I have very great 
pleasure in saying that M r. Commissioner 
Steele has no objection, under the circum¬ 
stances of this case, to your being present, 
although your request, coming from one 
who is not related to the family, is not 
usual;’and the only condition ho imposes 
is, that you moke no public use of wliat you 
are permitted to witness; and be reserves 
to Imnself, of coui'se, the right of dispens- 
ing.with your presence at any time he may 


express a wish to be more to himself. I 
write this with pleasure, as^I look upon 
your presence as a protection to myself. 

Yours truly, 

Michael Antomarchi. 

P.S.—You are at liberty to accompany 
Mr. Tintern when the commissioner sends 
for him. 

This summons was not long in coming. 

Mr. Tintern looked with an air of studied 
curio.sity and polite surprise at Mr. Dawe 
as that gentleman accompanied him.. 

Mr. Dawe did not care. Those looks 
did not overawe him. 

CHAPTER LXXX. BEFORE THE COMMISSIONER. 

They found the commissioner, with 
Doctor Antomarchi, in the oval-room, to 
which the servant conducted them. 

Mr. Commissioner Steele is a tall, gen¬ 
tleman-like looking man, with a dark face, 
closely shaved, black curly hair, a little 
streaked with white, growing close over 
bis broad, but not high, forehead. He 
looks at them with eyes nearly shut, and a 
little frown, after the manner of near¬ 
sighted people, and bo is twirling round 
his finger an eye-glass. He rises, and re¬ 
ceives these gentlemen with a short bow, 
and looks to Doctor Antomarchi to explain 
them. The doctor, who has seen them 
before, does so. 

“ Oil! Mr. Dawe ? Tlio gentleman who 
wishes to be present on behalf of Miss 
Vei’non ?” asked the commissoner. 

“ Yes,” said Antomarchi. 

“ Have you considered. Doctor Antomar¬ 
chi,” hesitated Mr. Tintern, “whetherLady 
Veraon would quite wish that arrange¬ 
ment ? The young lady’s mother,” he ex¬ 
plains to the commissioner, “she is naturally 
extremely anxious that as little as possible 
of this very painful case should become 
generally known ; she wished it, in fact, as 
private as possible.” 

“ Yfes ; hut in this case it is not a simple 
relation of mother and child,” said Mr. 
Steele, fluently, while arranging his papers. 
“ The young lady has quite difi'erent in¬ 
terests, and on a very gi’oat scale ;. and it is 
only reasonable that some one, in whom her 
relations have confidence, should be per¬ 
mitted, in her interest, to hear what passes. 
Mr. Tintern, you are a magistrate?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ The depositions in this matter, were 
sworn before yon ?” > 

“ They were, sir.” 
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“ You have brought with you the original j 
depositions ?” i 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* “ Be BO kind as to hand them to me. 
Thanks; Mr. Dawe, while I read these, you 
can read the attestfed copies which Doctor 
Antomarchi will bo so good as to give 
you.” 

Doctor Antomarchi placed the papers 
before Mr. Dawe, who received them with 
one of his stiff bows, and read them with 
characteristic care. 

“ Lady Vernon is not here?” asked the 
commissioner. 

“ No,” answered Antomarchi. 

“ Nor that man, Klihu' Lizard ?” 

“ He is not het'e.” 

“ These affidavits are very strong. Lady 
Vernon deposes that 'her daughter,, the 
subject of this inquiry, has for some ycare 
exhibited a growing eccentricity and vio¬ 
lence, which have caused her extreme 
anxiety; that latterly these peculiarities 
had, in her . opinion, become distinctly 
morbid, and that on a certain evening, the 
date of which she states. Miss Vernon in¬ 
timated an intention of putting an end to 
her own life. Tliat this had been preceded 
by two distinct occurrences of a similar 
kind, within little more than a year ante¬ 
cedent to the last throat of this sort, at 
Roydon Hall.” 

The commissioner pause'd and looked at 
Mr. Dawe. 

“ Doctor M.alkin, the family physician, 
states that the young lady is of a highly 
nervous temperament, with strange ideas, 
such as are popularly termed flighty, that 
she is hysterical and impetuous, and with¬ 
out sufficient self-control to counteract the 
obvious tendencies of such a mental and 
nervous condition. That with this know¬ 
ledge of predisposing causes at work, ho 
cannot refer the facts set out in Lady Ver¬ 
non’s and Elihu Lizard’s depositions to any 
cause other than insanity too considerably 
developed to be safely committed to any 
bnt the constant supervision and treatment 
of an able physician, residing under the 
same roof, and experienced in the treat¬ 
ment of insanity. He says he cannot 
undertake the responsibility of advising 
Lady Vernon to keep the young lady at 
home, an experiment which has often been 
' attended, he remarks, especially when sui¬ 
cidal tendencies have existed, with fatal 
consequences. That is very strong, you 
observe,” he said, throwing his head back, 
and glancing at Mr. Dawe. 

Mr. Dawe granted. 
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“ You think that very strong ?” said the 
commissioner. 

“ No,” s.aid Mr. Dawe, ” I don’t mind 
Lady Vernon; and the Roydon doctor is 
in her pocket. He thinks what she thinks, 
and she thinks whatever she likes.” 

Mr. Commissioner Steele popped, his 
glass in his eye and stared at this out¬ 
spoken little man, as he might at a curious 
creature in a menagerie, and then he ro- 
.sumed. 

“ Well, here’s Elihu Lizard,” said the 
commissioner, who had opened another 
paper; “I think hero perhaps it will be as 
well to ask Miss Medwyn to be good 
enough to come in—she may, possibly, have 
something to explain.” 

Mr. OTeele leaned back in his chair, and 
Doctor Antomarchi again touched the bell, 
and the servant in a minute more an¬ 
nounced Miss Medwyn. 

The commissioner rose and made his 
bow. Miss Medwyn glanced shrewdly at 
him, "to ascertain what manner of man the 
judge might be. 

” I’ll tell you what Elihu Lizard states, 
if you please, Miss Medwyn, and you can 
make any remarks th.at strike you.” 

“ So 1 shall,” said Miss Medwyn. 

“ Ho swears he followed Miss Vernon 
from ])lace to pl.ace.” 

“ Who sent him ?” asked Mr. Dawe. 

“ I know no more than the affidavit 
states; you have the copy.’ He found that j 
she acted with very marked eccentricity 
during a tour she made with her cousin, 
that was yon. Miss Medwyn; she concealed 
her name, and passed Imrself off as a'Miss 
Maud Guendoline ; she represented herself 
as being, and the dci)onent seems to think, 
for the time, actually believed the statement, 
obliged to make her livelihood by selling 
her uwiter-colour sketches; she told people 
that she was miserably poor, and, in social 
position, cxf.rcmeJy humble ; and Elihu 
Lizard believes that, at the time, .she seri¬ 
ously thought thiit all these statements 
were true.” 

“ She thought no such thing,” .said Miss 
Medwyn. “ It was all done in the spirit 
. of frolic ; just what any young creature a 
little wayward, and quite wild with spirits, 
as she was, iji the enjoyment of a little' 
holiday, would do; and no one ever dreamed 
of supposing her mad.” 

“ Did she tell you. Miss Medwyn, during • 
your excursion, at any time, that she 
did not believe these representations hen* ; | 
self?” ’ • 

“ No, Qertainly, it was quite unnecessary ; 
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she knew that such an idea had never 
onterefl iny niiiid.” 

“ Yon have fi strong opinion, then, in 
favour of Miss Vei’non’s sanity?” 

“ Jt is not an opinion, I am quite certain 
of it.” 

“ Hut suppose it were proved to yon 
tliat siie ]jas, at three distinct times, 
Ihreatened tier own life wliilc at Iloydon ; 
and t.hat once, siucie she ca.me hci'o, she has 
i not onJy threatened, but attempted it; 
would not; that inodi'fy your opinion as to 
the expedieiui^' of rcinoving .at once all re¬ 
straint and superintendenco in her ca.se ?” 

“It's (piite untrue. 1 have no other 
answer. It is utterly false.” 

“ I only ssiy, as a supposition, .sa/ipose it 
were proved--” 

“ It would not make the least diffei'enee; 
T could not believe it,” she answered 
j ])ereinpiorily ; “ I nev(*r shall.” 

I * The commissioner smiled and shook his 
I head. 

Theie is another odd circumstanee 
! dc'posed to here,” he resumes; “at a ball 
' .at a ]jla.C(.‘ called Wy—VVymeriug, 1 Ihiidc 
it is; where sln^ went with—with Mi.s.s 

I Medwyn, to join the party of a Mrs. Tin- 
j tern-” 

] “ M.y wife,” intei-posed Mr. Tintoi-ii, 

Ij .softly. 

“ Oh ! 1 see, thanks; where Mi.ss Vernon 
went to join Mi’s. Tmtern’s pa.rty,” (um- 
tinued the commissioner. “ She insisted on 
visiting the gallery of the town-hall, 
bel'ore the company had asstanbled, and 
! once more, in an uniaal elnu'acter, she 
presc'nted hei'self iis your servant, the de])o- 
sition says.” 

^ “ That was precisely in the same spirit; 

amerewhim: she had been lixjking forwai-d, 
for .a long time, (o line ball, and was in such 
spirits, jioor little thing !” 

Miss Medwyn was as near as possible 
crying again, and had to pull up suddetdy. 

The commissioner oilei'cd no eriticisni 
on Miss Medwyn’s (jxplanation. Andaftc'r 
a little silence, for he saw she was agitated, 
lie asked: 

“ Perhaps you would like to look over 
Lady Vernon’s statement ? There is no 
objection,” 

, Miss Medwyn thanked him, and took 
I the paper, which she road over, her face 
frowning a little, pale and scornful, as she 
did so. 

When she had conned it over, and re- 
liumed the paper, he asked: 

“ Have you anything, Miss Medwyn, by 
way of explanation, or generally, to state. 


which you think might throw light on this 
inquiry ?” 

Miss Medwyn had a great deal to say, 
and said it, more than once, witli great 
volubility, aud in high scorn of all opposi¬ 
tion. When her harangue was over, the 
corriTTiissiouer thanked her very much, and 
ro.so, with a bow or two, and Doctor Anto- 
ina rchi politely conducted her .again to tho 
waiting-room, where Mr. Marstou received 
her with intense anxiety. 

]\lr. Dawe h.'id, on liearing his narrative, 
peremptorily forbidden Jiis appearance as 
a witness, a.nd blow uj) Maximilla roundly, 
in his proper laconics, for having permitted 
till that masquerading which now famished 
the chief nni.terial of tin; chse. 

Maximilla answered th.at she could not 
have ])reventod it; and that if that liad 
ni:ver hapjauicd, still a case would not have 
been want ing, because it was plain, from diL 
fereni. tilings in Barbara’s statement, tliat 
she had employed jieoplo to watch Maud 
wherever slie went. 

As JMr. Marston and Maximilla Medwyn 
were now conversing, Mr. Dawe, whoso 
chief ohjei.'t Avas to note carefully in his 
memory the facts on which tho theory of 
Mauil’s insanit}" Avas based, with a vicAv 
to action of a difl'eront kind should this 
measure fiil, had the pleasure of listening 
to Mei’cy' ('ri'SAvell’s description of what 
she had t(;rmed'Maud’s “parrokisra.” 

Then came an account of her attempt 
to get into the hall in pursuit ol' Jjady Mar- 
uykes ; of her throwing herself on the stairs, 
of Avhat was called her violence, and ulti¬ 
mate reduction t-o submis.sion undei* moral 
inline iiccs. Then Doctor Antomarchi made 
his statement, strotiger, abler, more learned 
tlian the opinion of Doctor Malkin, and in 
conclu.sion ho said ; 

“ Thi.s is a case, I admit, I should bo 
liappy to be relieved of. It is a case round 
Avhieh family feuds and jealousies gather 
and prepare tor battle. We have never 
been in litigation here; and although I 
cannot conscientiously recommend Lady 
Vernon to take the young lady home, I 
should he very much obliged if she would 
remove her to some other house.” 

CUAPTEE LXXXI. MAUD IS SUMMONED. 

“ I SHOULD like,” said tho coimnissiouer, 
‘‘ to sec the young lady now; and after that., 
Doctor Antomarchi, if you please, I could 
have a few Avords with you. Mr. Dawe, aa.'e 
you acquainted with Mias Vernon ?” 

Mr. Dawe assented. 
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“ What do yoTi, say, Doctor Antomarchi, 
to Mr. Dawe’s remaining while Miss Ver¬ 
non answers a few questions ?” 

“ I should be most happy if I were not 
certain that in her present state a meeting 
of the ki*id would bo, as resspocts the pro¬ 
gress of her rocovery, almost tho worsi, 
thing that could happtsi to Miss Vernon. 1 
speak with the responsibility of her medical 
adviser; and I must request Mr. Da wo tti 
withdraw, unless you, sir, should direct 
otherwise.” 

“ Then, Mr. Dawe, I must ask you to 
retire,” says the commissioner, making him 
a lit tie how. 

Mr. Dawe rose, and retvumed it with a. 
nod; the servant conducted him to the 
waiting-room; and Doctor Antomarchi 
turned the key in the door through wliich 
ho had retreated. 

Doctor Antomarcdii and Mr. Commis¬ 
sioner Steele had a little bit of earnest eon- 
versation. The long period of Miss Ver¬ 
non’s su.s]jeh.se at length expired. 

Never did imprisoned lady in tho Ih'ign 
of Terror hear herself summoned to the 
pre,"jence of the tromendons ['’ouqnicr I’m- 
villo with a colder pang ol' horini- Ilian 
that which unnerved Maud Vomou, at the 
tap at her door, and the intimation lliat tho 
time had come, and hei* prcsouce was re¬ 
quired by tlie eommis.sioiK'r. 

“ Are there many people iu ihe room 
v/ith him ?” Maud asked, I'isiug (piekly, 
very pale, and feeling a litlhi dizzy. 

“Only tlie doctor, please, miss.” 

The young lady followed the servant; 
Mercy Creswell stumping after, with a su- 
pcmatnrally solemn couiitunaiice. 

Mand did not know how sho reached the 
office door. At siglit of that, solid bariier, 
its well varnished panels and oak voining, 
Jier heart bounded as if it would suffo¬ 
cate her. 

“ Wait a moment,” sho whispered to the 
man who was about o])cniiig tlie door to 
announce her. “ Not yet.” 

She must not seem Hurried. All for her 
doijcnded on her perfect self-po.s.se.ssivn iu 
presence of this stranger, who held the key 
of her prison. 

She signed to the man, who opened thq 
door, and she heard lier name announced. 

, Now she is in the room. Antomarchi, 
whom she distrusts and fears, rises and 
makes her a very grave and ceremonious 
bow. She turns from that smooth face, 
that frightens her, to tho commis.sionor, 
who has also risen, and makes her a less 
elaborate bow. Intelligent, energetic, nar¬ 


row, utterly unsympathetic, is the face of 
her judge. Instinctively she is dismayed 
by it. 

Sho sits down, hardly knowing what sho 
doe.s, in a chair opposite the commissioner. 
He asks lier some question, tho purport of 
wliicli, she does not distinctly catch. Sho 
sees nothing hut. that cold, shrewd, aclf- 
com]ilaceut face which dismays her. 

Tlic stei’ii ringing voice of Antomarchi 
repents tho question, and sho turns. He 
is looking at her. She finds horsclf under 
tin? s])el] of those halcfnl eyes. 

“Mr. Conimissioucr Steele asked you 
whether you an; aware that you arc sworu 
to have on three distinct occasions, at 
Iloytlon, threatened to take away your 
life'r” 

“ 1 was not aware, that is, 1 don’t know 
what is said against me,” she says with 
an eliort, and a little confasedly. 

“ May 1 ask her a few question.s ?” in¬ 
quires Antomarclii. 

“ Do, pray,” acquiesces the commis¬ 
sioner. 

He bowed to Mr. Steele, and then said : i 

“ Be so good,as to look a littlo this way.” 
She had averted her eyes. “ I want to be 
assured that you hear me.” 

She submitted, and ho proceeded. 

“ Yon are frank, Miss Vcirnou, and would 
not mislead this inquiry. Did you not in¬ 
tend to commit suicide at Roydon ?” 

Miss V'^ernon faltered ; she tried instinc¬ 
tively to raise her hand to her eyes, but sho 
did not raise it higher than her throat, 
where sho felt a great hall rising. 

“ I’m sorry to press you, but we must 
aceejit jour silence as an admission,” said 
the cold hiiss of Antomarchi. “ Is it not 
true,” ho persi.stod, sternly, “that you in¬ 
tended suicide, three distinct times, when 
at llpyflon y” 

“ 1—I can’t,” faltered Maud. 

“ 1 know you can’t,” ho rcjieated, and 
you could not f/iexe, 1 believe.” 

“ i could not there — I believe—if— 

if-'- What am I saying? Oh, God! 

ichat am I saying?” 

“ Never regret speaking candidly to 
friends; Mr. Commis.sionor Steele, of whom 
you seem so mucli in awe, can have no 
object in this inquiry but what tends to 
your good. Now, as to what occurred 
here —up-staii’s—wlieTi you told Mercy Cres- 
wcll you would make away with yourself, 
aud sho locked you into your room in oon- 
sequeuco, and you then threw up the win¬ 
dow. Como, bo frank. Miss Vernon, did 
you not do so with the intention of taking 
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away your life, by throwing yourself from 
it; you confessed it.” 

“ Did I — did I confess it ? I con¬ 
fessed-” she murmured, with white 

lips. 

“ You did—that’s right—^it is hardly 
necessary to do so again, but if you can 
deny it, or explain it, you are at liberty to 
do so.” 

Mr. Steele was, while this was passing, 
glancing at his notes, and marking the 
papers before him with his pen, and saw 
nothing of the fatuised look that had stolon 
over Maud’s face, and if he had, would 
have attributed it to her imputed mental 
condition. 

“ You can’i explain, or deny it—I am to 
infer that," persisted Antomarchi; “ you 
can't." 

“ I can’t—can I ?—T can’t—oh! what 
is it ?—I feel so strangely.” She .shook 
her oars ns if a fly was humming at them, 
and lifted her pi’ctty fingers towards her 
temple vaguely. 

“ Yon say you caii’t, and that is quite 
enough'—1 expected no Ic.ss from your 
candour; and as you .say you feel a little 
oddly, it will perhaps be bettor t hat you 
should return to your room, if Mr. Com¬ 
missioner has no objection ?” 

“ Certainly not,” acquiesced the oflicial, 
who, with half-closed eyes, was now eyeing 
Miss Vernon curiously. 

“ You may go, Miss Vernon. See Miss 
Vernon to her room,” said Antomarchi to 
the servant. “ Instantly, please; she is 
agitated.” 

Maud was standing now, and looktsd a 
little about her, bewildered, as if newly 
awakened from sleep. 

“ Oh ! what is it ? What have I said ? 
let me remember-” 

“ Never regret having spoken truth, 
Miss Vernon,” said Antomarchi; “ you 
must go,” ho said sternly to her, and 
added quickly in a whisper to Mr. Steele, 
“If she stays we shall have a paroxysm.” 

The commissioner, who had no fancy for 
anything of tlio kind, rose at the same mo¬ 
ment, and made a hasty bow. 

“ Oh, sir; no, don’t send me back; have 
mercy on me! It is false,” she screamed. 

, “ If I said anything against myself, I re¬ 


tract it all. Yon are here to try me; God 
sees us; oh, my last hope!” 

This last cry was beard in the passage 
as the door shut; and the commissioner 
and Doctor Antomarebi were left tfite^i- 
tfite. 

The doctor smiled and shrugged. 

“ Retract, retract; they all retract after 
an admission. People who don’t know 
something of them, as ’ you and I do, have 
no notion how much cunning belongs to 
that state, and how little scruple. You 
see the excitement she has gone away in, 
and simply from having seen you and me 1 
What would it be if she were to see an 
intimate friend ? How could wc separate 
them ? And yet, I venture to say. Miss 
Medwyn thinks it a gi-eat hardship she 
has not had .an interview with the young 
lady—I should not wonder if the patient 
bee.imo violent; I lather* expect to be sent 
for.” 

'J’his, and a good de.al more, said Doctor 
Antornfirchi ; and, after some conversa¬ 
tion, invited the commi.ssioner to luncheon, 
which that semi-judici.al functionary, having 
first consulted his Bradshaw, agreed to 
partake of; and over it he relaxed, and con¬ 
versed about fifty things, very pleasantly, 
and laughed over the agreeable doctor’s 
amusing stories. While up-stairs, Maud 
Vernon, on her knees, with her face buried 
in the coverlet, writhed and sobbed wildly 
in the solitude of an immeasurable de- 
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CASTAWAY. 

ET TBK AVTHOn OP “BF.AOK SnmCP,” “WRECKED IN 
PORT,” &C. &C. 


CHAPTEK IX. DOUBT. 

When Gerald ITardiii{»c saw the street- 
door close, shutting Madge Piorropoiiit 
, from his view, he remaiued stationary ihr a 
minute, gazing on the spot whence she had 
di.sappeared, and then turned .away with 
an indoscribahle feeling of happinc.ss and 
elation in his breast. Her last words to 
him had been but feebly uttered it is true, 
and had told him that she was ill, but he 
! believed this illness to be merely the result 
of mental excitement and physical prostr.a- 
tioii, which would speedily pass away, 
never to rc-appe.ar in the calm, happy 
i future which he had planned for her, while 
the thrilling pressure of her hand, as she 
left him, gave higher hopes than could be 
fj given by any words that this future was 
' accepted by her. 

As the young man walked with a light 
quick stop along the deserted streefs, ho 
lifted his hat to catch as much as possible 
of the cool night breeze, which retained 
some of the freslmess of the sea, w'hcnee it 
was blown, mingled with the fri»granco of 
the gardens and orchards which it had 
traversed in its career towards the old city, 
and raising Ins eyes to the star-strewn 
blue heavens above liim, felt half inclined 
to believe that all nature gloried in his 
happiness, and shared in his success. Con¬ 
scious presently of the creeping, shambling 
female figure by his side, which addressed 
him in whining tones imploring alms, he 
stopped and handed to it such largess as 
to evoke a shower of fulsome thanks from 
its recipient, who humed away, fearful lest 
a second thought should make him repent 


of his munificence. lirccdless to say that 
no such thought crossed Gerald’s mind. 
Not on such a night as that at least could 
ho be appealed to in vain; he had himself 
been m.ade supremely happy, and only de¬ 
lighted in doing what he could to increase 
the happiness of others. 

Supremely happy indeed ! The silence 
of the streets was almost oppressive to 
him. He Avanted to take not man but 
nature into liis confidence. He wanted to 
bo alone in a garden, on a mountain top, 
in a boat upon tijo river or the sea, ajiy- 
where, so that witliout rendering himself 
ridicnlons ho could put into Avords the 
gratitude th.at filled his heart, the joy that 
thrilled his frame, and tingled in his pulses. 
Even thei’c, in the precincts, hemmed iuby 
the high old gabled houses, inside of Avliich 
the decorous dignitaries of the cathedral 
and their sl.aid families lay Avrapped in 
dreamless slnniber, he felt inclined to cry 
aloud, to break into a SAvift running j)aoe, 
to do anything Avhich Avould give vent to 
the unspoken joy then pent within his 
b«east. . 

It was lucky, that he refrained from 
giving way.to any of these eccentricities; 
for the next momeut, as he turned the corner 
of the street, he found himself confronted 
by a group of men who Avere advancing from 
tlic opposite direction. Scarcely gazing at 
them—assuredly not. recognising any . of 
them—Gcr.ald Avas stepping into the road- 
Avay Avith the intention of allowing them 
to pass, when he heard his OAvn name 
called put in a loud tone, and immediately 
recognised the voice pronouncing it as lie- 
longing to Mr.. Dunsany. The Speaker 
was indeed that histrionic genius, who 
followed up his salutation by seizing 
Gerald lightly by the collar, and, as he 
turned round to his admiring friends, call- 
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ing Qxit with tragic emphasis, “ Trapped at 
lafefc.*’ 

“ Trapped at last,” echnod a tall anan, 
with a thin hatchet face, bright beady eyes, 
and a thick monstaohe. “Deuced good 
title for a throe-act drama ; see my way to 
it at once. Act the first, Sotting the 
Snare; act the second, Nearing the Noose; 
act the third, Trapped at Lsist. Lapse of 
ton years is supposed to occur between the 
second and third acts. Tliore you have it!” 

“ Oh, drop, that gafl’, Hayward,” said 
Dunsany; “and yon, (Jerald, don’t stand 
there looking like old Bluwhard when he 
plays the Idiot Witno.s.s.” 

“Apart wdiich comc>s quite natural to 
him,” interrupted Mr. Hayward. 

“ "Well, come along, Gerald,” continued 
Dunsany ; “ we have got a little supper at 
the Swan, and I have been looking every¬ 
where for you to make one of tlio party. 
Now I’ve got you, so come along.” 

“Not to-Tiight,” commeiuHid Gerald ; “ I 
am awfully tired, and was on my way home 
to bed. Not to-night, ])leas(!.” 

“ Oh, no, not to-night,” re])ealod Dnn- 
sany in a bantering tmie, “ eertaiiily not 
to-night; lot u.s sny wo Avill meet this night 
twelvemonth, and at Philippi, ploasts! 
Como out of that, you vilhiin! Do you 
think I am going to let you go now 1 have 
once got hold of yon ? More e.spocia lly 
when old Blowhard told me just now you 
were not coming back to him, and he should 
have to look out for a new scene-painter. 
I’ut your arm in mine, and eomc; along.” 

“ But I really am hondhly tired,” pleaded 
Gerald. 

“ If you are tired, couni.” (the nickname 
which "G-erald Hardinge’s looks andmanners 
had gained for him amongsi. the company, 
and by which he goncially went), “ if you 
are tired, count,” said anothov of the by¬ 
standers, Mr. Miimeken, a dashing young 
roue of fifty-eighi, Avith a jiurple lu'ud and 
a ragged purple mou.siachc-, and wJio was 
the light comedian of the coinj)!iny, “go 
to your bed at the natural hour of four a.m. 
Never invoke ihn miserable Morpheus at a 
time which shmdd he sacred to the blisses 
of Bacchus and the hisses of Venus.” 

A general chorus of “Br.avo, Minny!” 
rewarded this fliglit of fancy". 

Letting alone the fact that I sleep next 
to you, my dear Gendd,” said Dunsany, 
“and that when larrivcat the hour so neatly 
indicated just now, 1 am likely to disturb 
you frem your slumber.” 

The propnsitiori to end his evening in this 
manner u'us assuredly very differcut from 


what Gerald Hardinge had either expected 
or wished. He had longed for some, place 
in which he could commune with hit^elf, 
for some solitude where he could orally 
convince himself of the happiness which 
he had just secured; and he was now 
bidden to make one of a party of convivial 
roy^sterers in a tavern reeking with liquor 
and tobacco. But he did not like to nr^e 
any further the refusal to the invitation 
tlm.s pressed upon him. Several of those 
present, and especially Dunsany, had 
shown liim much rough kindness and atten¬ 
tion during the time he had passed among 
them, and he was conscious that there was 
prevalent in the company a:i intuitive stis- 
pieion of the dificrcnco between his former 
and his present position in life, which 
would render them doubly susceptible to 
any apparent slight. So he ceased to make 
any'- further opposition to their wishes, and 
his assent being received with a shout 
whieli awoke the slumbering echoes of the 
(dd G nildhall portico, and brought the police¬ 
man down a by-strect with huiaued foot¬ 
steps very di.iferent from his usual measured 
pace, tlie jjariy proceeded on their way re¬ 
joicing. 

The Swan, toward,s Avhich the convivial 
compa ny was making its way, was a regular 
ty])o of a theatrical tavern. Ordinarily, the 
lious(! “ used ” by the actors and their 
friends is to ho found in the immediate 
vicinity of the theatre. But the inhabitants 
of Wexetev had scruples about allowing 
any cslablisliruent of the kind to flourish 
in the proximity of the cathedral; while 
the church dignitaries, who were potential 
in such matters, took care that the precincts 
dwelt in hy them should he kept free from 
the contamination of a tavern of any kind, 
and especially one which was likely to bo 
frerpientod by the lower class of theatrical 
performers. So that the Swan was com-, 
pedied to build her nest at some Httle dis- 
t.ancc off", down at the bottom of the hill 
indeed, and near the wharves abutting on 
the navigable portion of the river Wexe, 
Avho}'e huge balks of timbe# lie strewn 
about, Avhere the road is always gritty with 
coal-dust, and Avhere there is a perpetual 
maritime smell of boiling pitch and fresh 
tar. None of the bargemen, Jaoks-in-the- 
wjitei-, or river-side idlers, however, dream 
of going into the Swan, which is known. as 
the actors’ house of call, and is given up 
exclusively to them. The landlord is a 
retired “ heavy man” from the Norfolk 
cirenit; his wife, stout and nnwiehlly 
though she bo now, was once the brightest 
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of sinffing obamber-maida afc Portsmouth; 
and his two sons, with tlioir celebrated dog 
Beppo, are now extracting naoney from the 
pockets of, Australian diggers, by their 
splendid performance of the Forest of 
Bondy. AJl day long, lounging in front of 
the street-door, or leaning listlessly against 
the portal, are to be seen sallow, keen-eyed 
men, whiskerless, indeed, but with an out¬ 
line blue map on cheek and chin, showing 
what tremendous hiraute power is kept in 
abeyance by the exigencies of the profiission. 
Prom time to time they will enter the house 
and drop into the bar—a snuggery where 
not one scrap of wall is to bo seen, so 
covered is it .with play-bills, and placards, 
and portraits of celebrated l.heatrical cha- 
Tsicters—take a drink standing, chat with 
the barmaid, who, like every other inmate 
of tho establishment, is steeped to the lips 
in dramatic lore, or glanco through the 
pages of the Ifaresfoot, tho theati-ical 
journal, especially conning tho advertise¬ 
ments of managers in quest of talent. 

In the course of tho theatrical sesason 
many banquets were usually given at the 
Swan, actors being proverbially of a hos¬ 
pitable and generous disposition, and no 
success of even the smallest kind was ever 
gained by any member of the company 
without its beiug duly commcinorated in 
liquor. But there was never any noise or 
disturbance at these enter'tainments, and 
as the house was thoroughly well con¬ 
ducted, the police never iutci-fered with its 
arrangements, and winked at occasional 
infractions of tho law which prescribed a 
cei'tain hour for closing. 

That hour had pretty nearly arrivc'd 
when Mr. Dunsany and-his friends reached 
the Swan, and most of the ordinary guests 
had taken their departui-c. For the ex¬ 
pected party, however, a rof)m was pre¬ 
pared, and in a few minutes fhey were all 
seated round tho tabh) covered -with the 
materials for a substantial mpal. As tho 
host, Mr. Dunsany took tho chair, having 
Gerald on his right, and Mr. Minnekon on 
his left. They were all too hungry to talk 
much at first, and, when their appetite 
began to be appeased, the conversation 
which ensued was such as might be ex¬ 
pected in such a circle. The performances 
of tho evening and of the past season 
generally, the short-comings, meannesses, 
and vanity of the manager Dobson (always 
spoken of as Blowhard), the chances of 
London engagements, and the gratitude 
due to the press, of which Mr. Hayward 
was the esteemed representative then pre¬ 


sent. All these subjects were in tom dis¬ 
cussed, and Gerald, who had “taken Tery 
little part in the conversation, thought he 
saw tho longed-for opportunity to slip 
away unperceived, when he heard a remark 
which instantly changed his intention. 

Mr. Minnoken was the .speaker. “ A 
divinity, sir,” he exclaimed; “MadgePierre- 
point is a divinity, nothing else. There is 
nothing to touch her on the stage how-a- 
days, nor has there been in my time. I’ve 
seen them all, sir; tho finest women iA Lon¬ 
don, by George! and there is not one of 
them you can compare to our Madge. Such 
an arclicd neck, such pouting lips, such a 
mass of capillary attractions, such a mag- 
nificont mane. By Heavens, sir, she is 
delicious !” And Mr. Minnekon first kissed 
the tips of his fingers, and then waved 
them ill tho air. 

When Gerald first heard tho name of 
the woman ho loved thus mentioned in a 
public company, ho felt ,hof and angry. 
But it wa.s impossible to be annoyed with 
Mr. Miuneken, so earnest and impulsive 
was lie, so chivalrous, and withal so re¬ 
spectful. Gerald recollected, moreover, 
that he La/il hoard Madge speak of the 
kiiiducs.s, which it was im 2 >ossible to think 
of as influenced by any ulterior motive, 
shown to licr by tho old beau on her firat 
joining tho company. But he feared that 
tlio subject might he taken up by others, 
who would not.handle it quite so tenderly, 
and ho wa.s right. 

“ She is all very well to look at,” said 
Mr. Hayward. “What you call a fine 
woman, and that sort of thing, but she’s no 
actro.ss.” 

“ No actress !” cried Dun.sany. 

“ When did you find that out, Hay¬ 
ward ?” asked Minnoken. 

‘Ever since she refused to play the 
^leroine in Hayward’s five-act tragedy of 
lloadicoa,” said Gerald Hardinge. “ Our 
friend has had no opinion of Miss Piorre- 
poiiit’s talent since then.” 

“ Has Hayward written a five - act 
tragedy ?” asked some one from the end of 
tho table. 

“ i vote ho stands a dinner, and reads 
it to us before it,” said Mr. Potts, the 
prompter, who had been steailily eating 
ever since lie arrived, and whose first utter¬ 
ance had reference to future food. 

“No, no; after, after,” cried Dunsany. 
“ If ho read the tragedy first none of us 
would be alive for the dinner.” 

“Who was Boadicca?” asked Mr. Potts’s 
neighbour. 
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“ Some Roman cove, I think !** said the 
prompter. 

“ It sounds to me like a name in the 
Bible," said liis ncifrhbour. 

“ Can’t say," said Mr. Potts, wlioso 
Mblical lore was limited. 

“Well, I dare say you think all this is 
devilish funny,” said Mr. Hayward, whose 
naturally sallow complexion seemed to be 
growing into a bright green, “ but with all 
deference to that very excellent young 
gcntl’eman ovey there, I repeat my opinion 
that Miss Pierrepoint is no actress.” 

“ By Heavens, sir, how yon can say that 
I cannot understand!” §aid ISlinnekcn, 
wisely stepping in to intercept the out¬ 
break of wrath which he anticipated from 
Gei^ald Hardingc. “ Don’t even the be¬ 
nighted clodhoppers in this scmi-agricvil- 
tural, semi - ecclesiastical neighbourhood, 
woi'sliip her? Don’t they start at the 
smallest scintilla emitted by her glorious 
eye ? Don’t they follow every murmur of 
that deliciously soft voice, which come.s to 
them through those rows of peaids like the 
sighing of the west wind over a summer 
sea ? What more would you have, sir ?” 

“ What more ?” said Mr. Hayward, 
savagely. “ I would have a little moi’c go; 
a little more life; a little more passion ! 
You, Minneken, have a reputation of having 
seen a good deal of life, and yoti have lived 
long onongli. Heaven know.s ! but did you, 
in your experience, ever see a woman so 
cold, and statue.squc, and piis.sionlcss ? 'J’ake 
her from first to last in all the love scenes 
she plays, arid tell me is there a sera]) of 
heart, a scrap of -w.armth in one of thejn ?” 

Before Mr. ^linneken could reply, a little 
man, sitting midway down the tal)le, said, 
with a low, chuckling laugh : “ Perluqi.s she 
keeps her lieart, and her warmth, and her 
passion, and all that, for private u.se. 
Don’t do to parade ’em in public ; oh no !’,’ 

The s]H'akcr w'as Mr. Snick, Avho w-as 
the “second old man” of the company, .and 
who was generally regarded as having been 
allotted in life the’same line of character 
Avhich ho had sustained all along in the 
theatre, namely, being scut on to make 
])lay for others, and only speaking in order 
to give other j)eoplc the chance of i-eply. 
Tho expression by liim of any original idea 
would have astonished the c6mpanj% but 
such an opinion, cm]»hasised as it was by 
him with his chuckle, caused intense sur¬ 
prise, and a short silence emsued, which 
was broken by Gerald Hardinge, avIio in¬ 
quired, in rather a savage tojie, what 
groumds Mr. Snick had for his statement. 
'J^ find the old man’s remark -taken 
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seriously, delighted the company in general, 
and Mr. Potts’s neighbour, who had made 
tho inquiry about Boadicea, rising to his 
feet, said gravely, “ That he thought their 
friends would agree with him that no gen¬ 
tleman had a right to ask any questions 
about Mr. Snick’s little love affairs.” 

The applause and laughter Avhich greeted 
this remark incensed Gerald Hai’dinge still 
farther. His cheeks flushed, and his eyes 
sparkled, a.s he rose from hi.? chair, and 
said, hurriedly: “ I care nothing about 
Mr. Snick, or his love affains cither, but he 
alluded to a lady, whose acquaintance I 
liavo the ploa.surc of possessing, in an 
ollensivo Avay, and Avitli a certain innuendo 
in his manner which I think demands ex¬ 
planation.” 

Some of the company cried “hear,” some 
“bosh,” and Mr. Dunsany called out, at 
ilie top of his voice, “ Come, Snick, you 
innuendoing vagabond, make a clean breast 
of il, and expl.ain !” 

Tilr. Snick did not seem in the smallest 
degree put out by the hubbub and excite¬ 
ment he had created. On the contrary, 
he sat quietly sucking aAvay at his long 
pipe, and wlien thus directly appealed 
to by Mr. Dunsany, he indulged in a few 
more chuekle.s befin’o he remarked : “What 
1 said I will stick to. Only when I spoko 
befoi’c I said perhap.s she kept her warmth 
and her passion for private use; now, I 
say, there is no perhaps at all about i^ I 
am sure she does!” 

“ Sure! How tho devil can you bo 
sure asked Mr. Hayward, looking across 
at him Avith a glance in Avhicli surprise Avas 
mingled with contempt. 

“ How can 1 bo sure ?” said tho little 
man, Avith another clmcklo; “ Avhy, from 
Avhat you call in your uoAVRpaper language, 
ocular demon.stration. 1 hav’o seen her !” 

“ Seen your grand mother,” roared out 
Mr. Dunsany, not liking the expresssion on 
Gerald Hardinge’s face, and wishing to put 
an end to the discussion as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. “ Come out'of that, Snick, and don’t 
let’s have any of your anecdotes.” 

“ Not at all!” called out Gerald Hardinge, 
stai’ting to his feet. “ Mr. Snick, coming 
out of tho region of possibility, has now ■ 
made a positive statement respecting Miss 
Pierrepoint, and I demand that he now 
enters fully into detail concerning Avhat ho 
alleges he saw.” 

“ What right have you to demand any- 
thing of the kind ?” asked Mr. IlayAvard. 

“I will ansAver that question by-and-hye,” 
said Gerald Hardinge, very quietly. 

“Oh, sit doAvn, Gerald, and don’t ho 
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bothering about an old omadhoun like that 
Snick,” said Mr. Dunsany. “Sure, in 
: addition to being always moitliered, bo has 
got about a pint of punch under his belt 
i now, and is half-drunk already,” 

' But Gei-ald Hardinge was deaf to all 
I such entreaty; the accusation, he said, had 
j been made, and must be given in detail, 
j The others, by degrees, name round to this 
-opinion, and even Mr. Dunsany said, in a 
half-jocular, half-savago manner: “Come, 
Snick, down on your marrow-bones, and 
confess your peccadillo, and I’ll promise 
yon absolution.” 

The various stages of these proceedings 
seemed fraught with the greatest delight 
to Mr. Snicl^ who still sat calmly sucking 
at his pipe, and chuckling after the emis¬ 
sion of every separate whiff; and when ho 
was at length called upon to speak, he 
spoke slowly and deliberately, but without 
the .smallest hesitation. 

“ Some of you may know,” he said, “ and 
some mayn’t, that owing to the screw I got 
from old Blowhard not being too magnifi¬ 
cent, I endeavour to earn a little m tieyby 
■acting as agent for the sale of mineral 
waters and ginger-beer. There may bo 
some among thff company pro.sont,” said 
the little man, looking round liim with a 
leer and a chuckle, “ Avho may have had 
! soda-water from me which they have not 
paid for, and there may not. But that’s 
neither hero nor there. What I am coming 
to is this, that about a fortnight ago, it 
might be, I ciinnot s.ay the exact day, but 
you will recollect it- by that tremendous 
thunder-storm which we had, the only one 
there has been this summer, I thought to 
myself that not being in the bill that night, 
I would just walk up as far as Dumping- 
ton turnpike, where the tollman owed mo 
a small account for ginger-beer, which ho j 
i manages to sell a good deal of, it being 
I good stuff, and not like the penny bottles, 
j a-ll pop and froth. Accordingly, soon after 
i it was dusk, I strolled out there, and 
smoked a pipe with the tollman, and got 
the money from him, and set off to come 
back. I hadn’t gone a hundred yards 
before I saw—it was a dark night, but I’ve 
got eyes like a cat—I saw a tall woman 
coming towards me, and I recognised her* 
figure in a minute as Miss Pierrepoint. 

* What are you doing here, my lady, at this 
time of night ?’ says I to myself. ‘ I may 
as well see,’ I says to myself, and with that 
. I slipped into the hedge. She passed me so 
close that heh dross almost brushed against 
me, and then I set out after her. She went 
along the road, and passed the turnpike. 


and np that narrow lane, which, as some 
of you may know, runs by it. There she 
waited, walking up and down^ as though 
expecting some one. I liad hidden myself 
in another hedge, and was looking on, and 
presently I heard a heavy footstep, and I 
saw a tall man approaching. She walked 
straight up to meet him, and he stooped 
down, and put his arras aronnd her, and 
kissed her. That’s what he did!” And 
having made bis point, the little man looked 
round to see the result. 

Mr. Snick had expected, on reaching his 
climax, he would have been hailed with a 
shout of delight from his audience, but 
there was no such outburst. On the con¬ 
trary, a feeling of awkwardness seemed to 
prevail among them, and, after looking 
stealthily at each other, they, with one 
accord, glanced towards Gerald Hardinge. 
The expression on Mr. Dunsany’s face was 
especially anxious, and when Mr. Snick 
stopped speaking, Gerald felt his knee 
clasped by bis friend’s band in protest 
against any outbreak on his part. 

The young man, however, needed no such 
warning. His lips twitched a little when 
Mr. Snick made his point, but all sign, of 
emotion had passed away as ho asked: “ The 
night was dark, and*I think yo\i say you did 
not recognise thp gentleman’s face P” 

“No,” said Mr. Snick; “I could only 
SCO that he was a tall man.” 

“ The darkness must have deceived you 
in that respect too,’.’ said Gerald, with an 
attempt at a smile, “ for,” turning to the 
company, “ I cannot be considered tall, and 
yet I was the man who mot Miss Pierre¬ 
point on tiio night in question, when this 
estimable gentleman was good enough to 
play the spy upon our actions.” 

“ You !” cried Mr. Snick. 

“ You !” cried Mr. Hayward. 

“You !” echoed Mr. Potts, the prompter. 

“ You been ki.ssing and making love to our 
leading lady ?” 

“Yes,” said Gerald Hardinge; “yea, 
Mr. Potts, and making love to her snooes^ 
fully, I am happy to say, for Miss Pierre¬ 
point is now my affianced wife.” 


A SCOTCH FEEING MARKET. ' 

Among the more characteristic scenes 
connected with the rural life of Scotland, 
and especially the rural life of the north¬ 
eastern counties of Scotland, the femng 
market holds its oyrn distinctive place. It 
ooTTosponds with the statute fair ' of some 
English counties, and in it, at the two 
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terms of Whit Sunday and Martinmas, the 
tenant-farmers and farm-labourers meet to 
form, thoirsix-monthlyengagements. Where 
railways have penetrated, the cltaracter of 
the feeing market has been modified in a 
slight degree, from the fact that the trains 
take people early away from tho market, 
and carry them promptly to their homes. 
It is Burns who has said: 

When market nigfhts are wearin’ late, 

And folk begin to tak’ the gate, 

While wo sit bousin’ at tho nappy. 

And gottin’ fou and unco happy. 

But whOTe the railway trains run, in place 
of “taking tho gate” on foot, loiteringly, 
and in small detachments, tho market 
frequenters are all carried off togetlier. 
This serves to bring tho market earlier to 
a close, and very perceptibly to curtail the 
noise and npronr tlmt invariably mark its 
later stages. In other respects Ihc^ feeing 
market continues to bo the same stivingo 
medley of business, holiday-making, and 
rough dissipation it has been for many 
years, and that in defiance of all atfempts 
by philanthropists and clergymen fo ]int 
down tho system, or in some way inij)r( )ve if. 

The relation between the tenanl-rariin r 
and his labourers is of this sort: I take, in 
the way of example, nmy friend the tenant 
of tho hill-foot tiirm, kno.wn as IMains of 
Yawal, who will very fairly i-epresent the 
class of harcl-hoaded, industrious men to 
whom ho belongs. By liabit and custom 
of long standing in that region, t he tenant ' 
is always known by the name of his farm. 
And thus, if one would avoid tho snspieion 
of desiring to d(>grado him socially in the 
eyes of his neighbours of tlio glen, lie must 
address my friend, not by his own ])ropei- 
name aiid surname, but as “Mains of 
Yawal,” or, if brevity is aimed at, as 
“Mains,” simply. He is a farmer of good 
medium position, and, uj)art from his 
domestic establishment, carries on the 
opoi-ations of the .farm by means of six 
or seven labourers. Two or three drive 
his horses, in cart and plough ; the special 
function of one trustworthy iiian is to tend 
and feed his cattle, and tlie others do such 
odd jobs as must bo attended to from day 
tQ day. They live in a separate apartment 
in the homestead known as tho “ bothy,” 
without female society, and doing their 
own cooking, which is not of an elaborate 
sort. 

They are vigorous, powerful fellows these 
^thymen, w ^'hoys,” as Mains of Yawal 
is in the habSb' of styling, them; somewhat 
rough in .manner, no doubt, but by no 

' ^ 


means either de.stitute of opinions of their 
own, or afraid to give expression to them. 
Coming between them and their master, as 
a kind of buffer, there is the “ working 
grieve,” wlio is simply a married labourer 
of good experience, whom Mains provides i 
with a cottage for himself and his family. | 
He takes orders from his master, conveys 
them to tho boys, over whom he exercises i 
a general supervision, and is expected to bo j 
careful about the affairs of the fai*m gene¬ 
rally, but is invested with no special powers 
of independent action. 

And thus it is that when the period of 
tlie half-yearly feeing market comes round, 
and the bothy men have got to be re-engaged 
for another term, or others engaged to take 
their ])l.aces. Mains of Yawal himself must 
come face to fiice with the boys in discuss¬ 
ing and adjusting the mte of wages, and 
all other disputed points. On the morning 
of tlie feeing market day, but not before, 
Mfiiins will address himself to each of his 
bothy men in succes.sioii, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether he is willing to “bide ” 
in Jiis present situation for six months 
more. Tlie answers may vary from a blunt 
negative to a qualified andTiesitating affir¬ 
mative; but one thing is certain, that 
Mains shall be left in no doubt of its being 
the full intention of every one of tho boys 
to apjiear in person at the feeing market that 
day. And, very probably, even those who 
ha ve returned the most favourable answers 
to his inquiry luu-e likewise indicated their 
bc'lief tliat the feeing market is -the fitting 
place for completing any contemplated 
transactions botweeu them. 

So they come together, farmers and 
farm-laboui-ers, on tho village-groen—a re- 
prtiseilt<ativc assemblage of each class. 
The farmers drive thither in gig or dog¬ 
cart, or astride all sorts of steeds, from 
the thick-set cob, fit for plough or liar- 
row, to tlie hardy Highland pony. The 
labourers come trooping in in groups of 
three, four, or half a dozen in company. 
They are all dressed in full holiday attire; 
and many sock to gain additional effect by 
carrying a stout walking-stick, and as¬ 
suming a little bit of swagger in their 
ait. Women are not numerous, as the 
otter class of female servants prefer en- 
piging themselves privately to appearing 
in tho noise and bustle of the feeing 
market. There is a proportion of these, 
however, chiefly out-door workers, who 
dross yet more showily than their mg i le 
companions, in whose somewhat boisterous 
society they seem to ^ very much at 
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home; and •when the little grotips of ac- form. He glances over his audience with 
quaintances meet, their, words of mutual a firm, self-possessed look, uttei'S the words, 
recognition and greeting are loud and om- “ Let ns pray,” and, taking oflT his hat, 
phatio. Hero and there, about the margin proceeds, in stentorian tones, to offer up an 
of the market-green, and very handy for extempore prayer. There are one or two 
all comers, are canvas tents for the sale of attempts at interruption, but they speedily 
refreshments (mainly whisky, let it be cease; heads arc generally uncovered near 
said). These have been put up for the the speaker; a few of the noisier men slip ' ' 
occasion by the alehouse-keepers gathered away from’ the place, and by tho time the , 
from a radius ot half a dozen miles round, prayer is finished there is a wonderful i 
They have como to supplemcut the services amount of quiet. Tho lay preacher at | 
of tho village publican in the way of once goes qii Avith an address, in which he 1 
providing “ entertainment for man and manifests an exact knowledge of the habits j 
beast,” or rather to share tho market pro- and mode of life of those to whom be i 
fits ■with him; and the village publican speaks. His style is familiar, though | 
■will return tho compliment by packing up pointed and severe; but it is neither canting j 
his whisky measures, and other business nor mawkish. Ho has caught the ear of | 
apparatus, and transporting himself to tho an audience oven there; and, incongruous : 
other feeing markets in tho district, as as it may seem, his solemn discourse of sin j 
they successively occur during the fort- and salvation is listened to with as close 1 
night that precedes what is known as tho attention on tho one side, as tho coarse ; 

“ flitting” term. Near by tho tents are hnffoonery of the mountebank vendor of | 
abundance of hucksters’ stalls for tho sale liardwarc;, declaiming only ten yards off, is ! 
of ginger-bread, confections, and much else on the other. 

meant to tempt tho eye or tho palate. Hut wo aro concornod with tho business 
Here, in tho centre of a very dense throng, done in the feeing niai’ket. We have seen 
we find the voluble liaMware man in his Mains of YaAval preparing for the market; 
cart loudly proclaiming his desire to benefit let ns now look on as bo proceeds to ac- 
all who can be persuaded to buy his goods eompli.sh Avhat lie has got to do there, 
at greatly less than prime cost; there jVlaiiis stands iu the cciitro of a dense and 
stands the professional ballad-singer, Avitli constantly shifting crowd, with a couple of 
his sheaf of dubious-looking shoots under men by his side, and eiigf^ed in negotia- 
his arm, and endcavonring to bo audible in tion with one of them. 

unmelodiousnotes, Avhich meet aforniidahlo “Nine pnn’ ton’s a heavy wage for a ! 
rivalry in many surrounding iioisos, not to man wi’no ehnrg'(!,” urges Mains, speaking j 
mention the ear-piercing sounds of tho hag- to the younger of tho {.wo men, to whom ; 
pipe blown by a haii’y and kilted High- ho is addressing himself. “Ye’ll better ho 
lander in tho background. And yet again taken’t; hero’s your arlcs,” and he holds 
—strangest sight of all perhaps—we have out a shilling in ids hand to the man. 
in the very centre of this Babel of sounds “ It Avinna du, laird ; mak’ it the even 
a group of “ reAUval” preachers prosecuting silltir, an’ we’ll think aboot it.” 
their work. Two or throe stand aside, and By the even siller tho young man means 
one has mottnted a sort of temporary phit- the sum of ten pounds. Ho has asked ten 
form, and is delivering a fervid address, pounds ten shillings • as his half-year’s 
full of solemn adjurfition, which is mot by wages, and has been offered nine pounds 
words ot horrid blasphemy from several ton shillings. Thou Mains and he have 
half-tipsy men near by. Erom his Avhite an aidtious haggle over the duties he is 
neckcloth we conclude that ho is a minister Avanted to poi^lbrm, Avhich are those con- 
by profession. His appearance indicates nected with driving a pair of farm horses, 
that ho feels his present position to bo any- and tho rate of Avago.s u.sually paid for such 
thing but comfortable; yet when avo begin work. The master loudly declares that tlie 
to think, of the folly that would lead any “ fee” asked is unreasonably high, and 
man to attempt preaching in such a scone such as he has not been accustomed to pay, 
as that, we cannot help this further rcflec- and the servant retorts by desiring to know 
tion, that if the preacher’s sense of duty what sort of men bo has got at less fee, 
has been strong enough to compel him to at the same time very broadly hinting that 
brave tho insolence of the rude crowd, he his own capabilities entitle him to, the 
has, after all, some claim to our respect highest rate of wages going. “ Sjsser ” 
too. But he stops, and a broad-shouldered, (ask) at your grieve there,” he adds, 
■vigorous-looking layman ascends the plat- pointing to the other man, Avho, after a 
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short absence, while the negotiations have 
been going on, has just returned with a 
younger stripling in tow. It is on the 
preliminary recommendation of the grieve, 
who had had some knowledge of the man 
before, that Mains has been proceeding; 
and, after an abrupt renewal of his offer, 
“ tak’ it or want it,” ho' turns about to 
commence similar negotiations- with the 
strijiling, whom he wishes to engage as 
‘‘orra man,” and concerning whose pre¬ 
vious history the grieve can give no infor¬ 
mation whatever. He has simply stumbled 
upon him in the crowd, and deeming him, 
from physical appeav<anccs, a “likely loon,” 
has brought him to his master. I'he man 
previously in hand has uttered a half- 
mdignant ex6laTnation, and turned to leave; 
but while Mains and the lad are “ argle 
bargling” in a precisely similar way about 
work and wages, ho returns, judiciously 
prompted to that course by the grieve, and 
exclaims : “Wool, ca’t nine tifteen, an’ I’ll 
refar the croon to 3'our.ser an’ the grieve.” 
i This means that tlie five shillings to com¬ 
plete the ten pounds shall be payable when 
the term of service is up, but only at the 
discretion of the master and grieve should 
tliey consider the amount fairly earned. 
Mains of Yawal pronounces this amended 
offer to be mero«“haivers.” But at this 
point in the negotiations ho asks his three 
j present companions to accompany him to 
I one of the refreshment tenbs., 

The tent is entered by an irregular sort 
of doorway at one end, over which is the 
owner’s sign - board, roughly fastened ; 
through an opening at the other end we 
can see a sort of gi])sy fireplace, and, over 
the wood and peat fire, there is a large 
metal pot, in which the staple of the dinner 
supplied (boiled beef and “broth”) is 
cooked. The tent is crowded with farmers 
and farm-labourers, horse and. cattle dealers,' 
and other marketing folks, seated on long 
wooden seats, and most of those present are 
occupied in the copcluding stages of bar¬ 
gain making, w'hile some have mot there 
to enjoy each other’s society and a dram 
through pure love and friond.ship. Mains 
of Yawal calls to a ruddy-cheeked dam¬ 
sel, who aids the master of the tent, to 
bring “a half-mutchkin;” and wo-hear 
similar orders right and left. The din 
of voices, and the hot vapour from tlie 
steaming toddy on the tables, are, to be 
sure, somewhat trying to 6nr inexperi¬ 
enced sensibilities, but wo are not pre- 
l>arcd to say that the atmosphere of the 
tent does &ciUtate the adjustment di 
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contracts and covenants. At any rate, by 
the time that Mains of YaWal’s half-mutcli- 
kin of whi.sky is finished-r-he distributes 
it impartially between the men and himself 
—^he has fully engaged his two sei'vants, 
whom he then dismisses with an intimation 
of the exact date at which he expects them 
to enter his service, and his hope that they 
will turn out as good servants as they have 
professed themselves to be. 

TIis own particular business over. Mains of 
Yawal takes a stroll through the market lo 
learn the general run of things affecting his 
interests, and to meet a friend or two, and 
then at a reasonable hour mounts bis gig 
and rides homo. To the farm-servant, how¬ 
ever, the feeing market is much more than a 
day for the transaction of business. He does 
not call it a holiday ; yet it is a day on 
which he is bent upon pleasure in a very de¬ 
termined fashion. The number of friends ho 
meets on feeing day is groat. Vociferous are 
tlie greetings that pass, and voluble the in¬ 
quiries made as to the health and fortunes 
of tliose long separated. The feeling of 
hospitality is at its zenith, and as it too 
geaeially finds expression by the friends 
who meet entertaining each other under the 
shade of the canvas tent, the effect of the 
drink imbibed becomes widely apparent in 
the various forms of outrageous hilarity, 
obscene and blasphemous talk, and open 
quarrelling, with occasional exchange of 
blows. The later stages of the feeing 
market are indeed a good deal more 
stirring than pleasant to the on-looker. Yet 
when wo think of tho pitch of frenzy to 
which raw whisky, often of the fieriest 
sort, will stir the man who chooses to 
drink himself drunk therewith, it is in its 
way rather crcdilable to these rough farm- 
labourers that scenes of violence arc not 
more common in the feeing market than 
they are; tho results, as they bear gene¬ 
rally on tho morality of the people, are con¬ 
fessedly deplorable enough. 

While the young men have been en¬ 
gaged with business and whisky, the young 
women who have been in tho market to 
engage have been walking about in their 
finery, seeing and being seen. As they pick 
up, or are picked up, by their male friends, 
their understood right is to be presented 
with parcels of “ sweeties” from the con¬ 
fection stalls in the first place, and in the 
next place to be escorted homo by such of 
the chevaliers as are not too far gone in 
inebriety to be capable of perfoiuning that 
office of gallantry. The close of the feeing 
market, when the whisky tents are stmcl^ 
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and the latest loiterers on the market-green 
Ktegger off to their distant homes, is a spec¬ 
tacle which the eye of the Christian philan¬ 
thropist can scarcely regard with com¬ 
placency. 


AN ITALIAN PEASANT PLAY. 

IX TWO PARTS. PART II. 

Among the population of Bethulia is a 
pair of betrothed lovers rejoicing in the 
names of Sileno and Gisbina. Tliey are 
both warriors of proved valour. Tlio notion 
of making Gisbina fight, sword in hand and 
helmet on head, for her country, is cvidorilly 
taken from the heroines of the poems of 
romance and chivalry. Ariosto’s Brada- 
mante pi’obably furnished the immediate 
model for Gisbina. As represepted at Pon 
San Fieri, she is tall and long-limbed; 
wears a tunic to the knee, martial greaves 
upon her legs, a sword by licr side, a tin 
shield on her arm, and on her head a fire¬ 
man’s helmet surmounting the incvihible 
curly wig. 

After a recapitulation by the lovers of 
the circumstances which threaten Israel 
with destruction, they conclude a i-athcr 
long scene as follows ; 

{^ILKMO. SesreBt come! All fear eschew! 

OlfUliKA (very loud). A fig for (ear! I’d have you know 
My heart with martial fire doth glow, 

And 1 can fight as well as you.* 

By-and-bye Holofenies, with Achior, a 
general of the Ammonites, and other ofiScers, 
is reconnoitring in the neighbourhood of 
the city of Cilicia. And there is brought to 
him a shepherd whoso errand to the army 
is to implore protection for his family and 
his flocks. This “ pastoro” is the comic 
character of the drama. He is dressed in 
a wide-flapping coat, kncc-breeches, coarse 
blue stockings, a red waistcoat, and a huge 
hat turned up in front with a bunch of 
flowers. He hears a shepherd’s crook in 
his hand, and exhibits, to the uproarious 
delight of the audience, the most extrava- 

g nt terror and amazement at sight of 
oloforncs An amazement, be it remarked, 
not wholly unjustified by the aspect of that 
champion, who has a terrible bushy black 
beardj rolls his eyes beneath their thickly 
painted brows, and bears a general resem¬ 
blance to the sign of the Saracen’s Head. 

The pastore is interrogated as to his re¬ 
ligious views, which prove to bo limited. 


• Bil^ Vieni, oh cars, e nell’ obblio 
Bi depoaga ogni timore! 

Gib. Cbe temeuza ! Hu sempre il cuore 
Hi guerriera, e pugno auch’ iu! 


He is asked whether. he knows Nabuco 
and answers, humbly, “ No, signori.” 
“ Aha!” says Shem; “ well, he is the real 
divinity. Adore him !” ” Certainly,” an¬ 

swers the pastore ; and, moreover, under¬ 
takes to inform liis friends and neighbours 
of their duty in this matter. Whereupon 
ho is set at liberty, and promised every 
safi'ty and protection. 

Afier this there is an infinity of tedious 
scenes between Holofentos and his party 
on the ono hand, and the Israelitish war¬ 
riors and their friends on the other. Holo- 
feiTie.s quarrels with Achior for “ speaking 
np” in favour of the Jews, and has him 
bound to a tree, and left in the wilderness 
to perish. 

Achior is invariably called by the spec¬ 
tators around me Achilles. And, indeed, 
not nniil 1 was favoured with a sight of 
the manuscript was I sure that it was not 
the Grecian hero who was represented. 
Since we had Shem and Amurath at (ho 
siege of Bethulia, one did not altogether 
refuse to believe that Achilles might have 
been there also! 

But a more interesting spectacle is pre¬ 
sently afforded by the interior of the Temple 
at Bethulia, with King Ozias, and the high- 
priest, and the populace, worshipping. 
They sing a sort of psalm in chorus, which 
is only welcome as being a change from 
the intolerable monotony of the chanting. 
In itself it is not melodious. And hero 
must ho noted another instance of the 
spirit of conventionality before alluded to. 

None of the performers attempted to 
conduct themselves as they would have 
done in real life. There was no tmee of 
imitation of nature; of frying (however 
unconthly) to behave like real men and 
women. But there was a very evident at¬ 
tempt to imitate tlie conventionalities of 
the opera stage. They divided themBelve.s 
into two parties, ono loft and one right, 
just as the chorus-!5inger8 do. They knelt 
on one knee (carefully choosing the knee 
next the audience), and sawed the air with 
their arms, with the unanimity only seen 
in stage crowds. They sang and moved 
at the audience, and were never nncon-' 
scions of the footlights for one moment. 
Doubtless every one of these peasant actors 
was in the habit of attending the solemm- 
tie.s of his own church, and many of be¬ 
having with respect and devontness on 
such occasions. But it had never en¬ 
tered into their heads that, in representing 
the worship of the Jews in their Temple, 
they should try to seem to be really pray- 
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iijg. No; there wore rules and precedents for 
the condnet of such a stJigo scene, and these 
were to be followed. In this, as in all the 
rest, the contrast between the Italian and 
Tyrole.se peasant players was very striking. 

To the assembled worshippers enters 
Judith, blazing with tinfoil, and otherwise 
radiant, and announces her intention of 
delivering her country. She does not re¬ 
veal her plan, but recommends the Israelites 
to pray fervently for its success, which they 
promise to do, and arc (widently encou- 
mgod by her hopeful demeanour. Tluy 
break forth into enthusiast ic compliments 
about her beauty and the bi-illiancy of hiu' 
appearance. And when I state that her 
attire consists of a red damask gown cut 
in the same fashion as her black one, 
trimmed in an open-iam-tarb jjattern down 
the front with, gilt paper, ama.ss of coloured 
beads round her throat, a. crown stuck all 
over with pieces of red, blue, yellow, and 
white glass (from boneaih which hangs the 
wig, inflexibly curly as ever), and ati extia, 
coating of I’addle on the chocks, it will be 
readily understood that Ozias and the high- 
priest should be immensely struck by so 
dazzling an apparition. 

I must not dwell on minor incidents— 
such as the shepherd’s possession of a mi¬ 
raculous ointment, jjrepared by himself 
from simples, by ineaii.s of which he in¬ 
stantaneously cures Gisbina of a terrilic 
wound inflicted by an Assyrian scimitar; 
or the introduction on to the scene of a 
vivandiere dressed in tho Italian colours, 
who provides refreshment for Niibuchodo- 
nosor’s'array, and is much admired by the 
.{junior officers—but must come at once to 
tho grand catasla*ophe. 

Judith gains admission to the camp of 
H olofe^nes, fascinates him at a glance, and is 
treated to a banquet served on a little round 
table about the size of a Cheshire cheese, 
and apparently consisting (tho banquet., 
not tho table) of three empty bottles, sevei’al 
ditto glass tumblers, and one flask contain¬ 
ing wine. There is nothing whatever to 
oat; which circumstance (combined with 
the intoxication of his passion for la bella 
Giuditta) may account for the fact that 
Holofemes becomes very di*unk in the 
cottrse of the banquet. For tho three empty 
bottles and the one full flfisk could hardly 
have produced this result under ordinary 
conditions, one would fancy. Howbeit, a 
profound dstcnnnolency falls upon the great 
captain. He hastily arranges with Judith 
that the ceremony of their iparriage shall 
• take place with great pomp at an early 


hour on the following morning, dismisses 
his array (the literal stage directions in the 
manuscript are, “ Amurath, Shem, and the 
nrmy go off”), and throws himself on his 
bod in the tent, carefully drawing the cur¬ 
tains behind Jiim. 

After a brief pause, la bella Giuditta 
returns on tip-toe. She takes the sword 
which is h.anging by the side of the tent, 
exprosae.s a little natural repugnance to the 
deed sIk' is .about to do, overcomes this as 
a despie.able weakness, and rushes upon the 
tent. The curtains arc withdrawn, and 
reveal a st.ufi'ed figure, representing, with a 
good deal of revolting detail, Holofcrnes, 
who has just occu decapitated. The stuffed 
figure is made to jump and writhe convul¬ 
sively, whilst Judith triumphantly rushes 
off with its head! which head may bo 
vividly imagined by such of my readers as 
have seen tlie grotesque masks in a Christ¬ 
mas pantomime. 

At this point the audience displa,yod, I 
.am sorry to say, a good deal of ferocity; 
whooj.i ug with delight at tho extremely 
horrible, though ludicrous, spectacle of 
ilio he<adle.ss Holofcrnes, and encouraging 
.Tuditli w'ith shouts and yells partly savage 
and partly derisive. 

This scene was, of course, the climax of 
tho play. There w.as a fifth and last act, 
wherein .ludith appeared in a triumphal 
ciir, bearing aloft the Saracen’s Hoad, 
stuck upon a spear, and receiving the 
fervent congratulations of the liberated 
llebrcAvs. the wliolc concluding, with a 
repetition of the hymn in the Temple, sung 
by the entire strength of tho company, in¬ 
cluding, 1 doubt not, our friend Loofeme, 
behind tlie scones. J3ut the true culmina¬ 
tion of interest was attained when tho 
tyiunt was decapitated. 

For real comicality, and a pathos which 
punting burlesque writers toil after in vain, 
I think, however, that tlic Maggio of Santa 
Oliva triumphantly bears away tho palm 
from all competitors in the same line. I 
scarcely hope to find implicit credence when 
I state that wheresoever I have done into 
verse any snatches from this composition, 
I have, whilst preserving the measure and 
the rhyme, rendered the phrases literally, 
and that my translation falls far short of 
tho original in genuine absurdity. Never¬ 
theless, such is the unvarnished truth. 

The incidents in this Maggio are of so 
stupendous, nay, miraculous a nature, ao 
numerous, and extending over, so long a 
series of years, as to preclude my attempt¬ 
ing to give any but the very faintest out- 
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line of the plot. An indiviflnal donorai- 
uated Lacche (lackey) appears before the 
curtain, and speaks a brief prologue, to 
the effect that the audience are now to pre¬ 
pare themselves to witness the most admir¬ 
able and wonderful adventures gonethrougii 
by Saint Oliva, who was a great devotee of 
the Jfadonna, and proved to be specially 
•under her holy protection. “ Of tlio Em¬ 
peror Julien this saint was the daughter, 
and wife, with great affection, of tin? King 
of Castile.” Ask not, oh, reader, “ What 
emperor? Which King of Castile?” No 
further elucidation, eitlier historical, geo¬ 
graphical, or chronological, is vouchsafed 
on these points throughout the play. Only 
it may be mentioned that the emperor Avas 
a Christian, and that there was a pope in 
his days, of whom tho monarch sought 
counsel. 

The lackey wiflidraivs, and the aetoi-s 
appear on the scene. The eni])eror ooulides 
to a faithful “baron” that he finds himself 
ih a somewhat diflicnlt position. His lato 
adored spouse is dead. “ Come, (ailm your¬ 
self,” observes the baron, purertlieticnlly. 
“ Tn your position you will have no diffi¬ 
culty in finding another.” And he is de¬ 
termined, Avhen he marries again, as ho is 
resolved to do for the.good of his kingdom, 
to wed no lady inferior to the deceased in 
beauty and virtue. A combination ofbotli, 
such as the late empress exhibited, Ik; can 
nowhere find. Especially, his Avife was i-e- 
markablo for the exquisite symmetry of her 
hands. He has sought fai* and wide, but 
such hands, together Avith such exalted 
Christian piety and general fascination, ai’o 
only discovered in his sole daughter Oliva. 
Her accordingly he intends to marry, and 
is only waiting until tho dispensation ho 
has sent to demand shall be accorded by 
his holiness the pope. It will be, tho 
emperor admits, a troublesome job (una 
cosa faticosa) to get tho dispensation, but 
he expresses no doubt of ultimately suc¬ 
ceeding. 

Oliva, however, who is singing a canticle 
to the Virgin with her maid when the 
proposition is broached to hei*, views the 
matter with the horror and amazement 
which one would expect from a young 
lady so excellently brought up. Nothing 
■will induce her to yield to so unheard-of a 
proposal. And after various long colloquies 
Avith her father and with persons about tho 
court, she resolves to cut off her own 
hands, in the hope that this fatal attraction 
olice removed, the emperor may abandon 
his scheme. How sho accomplishes the 


feat of putting off both her hands there is 
nothing to show. Tho task Avould be one 
beyond the powers of any ordinary mortal, 
but Oliva is a saint, and behaves as such. 
But the result of this heroic sacrifice is to 
make her father furiously an^ry. He turns 
her out in her helpless condition into the 
Avild(!rness full of carnivorous boasts, which 
wilderness appears to be in strange and 
uncomfortable proximity to the emperor’s 
cq])itiil city, and leaves her there to be 
dcvouiA'd. 

T1 lis dreadful fafo docs not, of course, 
OA'ertak(» her. She is ro.scucd by thehunts- 
niiui of tlio King of Brittany, and is finally 
hiri'd liy that monarch as nursemaid to 
his little boy, although a nursemaid with¬ 
out hands Avould seem to be an unprofitable 
kind of servant. Indeed, tho Queen of 
Britlany’s maternal instincts tell her so 
much, and sho makes a little objection to 
the engagement of tho stranger maiden. 
But; llie queen is won over by the beauty 
and SAVCclness of Oliva’s countenance, and 
eoii.seuts to intrust, her baby to tho care of 
that damsel. Oliva steadfastly refuses to 
state who .she is, and where sire comes 
from, and Arndcr these hopeful circum¬ 
stances tiro little victim is placed in her 
arms. 

A Avicked courtier (also a baron like the 
confidant of the emperor) makes love to 
Oliva. She repulses him iirdignantly. 
Ho is sur prised at the disdain of a servant- 
girl, tells her sho doesn’t know what a 
great aird iwjblc signore he is; gives her a 
push (sic) by Avny of proving Ids noble- 
rress, aird Avliat might have been anticipated 
happens: the Avretched baby tumbles down 
on to the ground, and, Oliva being unable 
to pick him up, remains there. 

A learned doctor, called in by tho dis¬ 
tricted parents, makes an exquisite speech, 
in Avln'cli he states that in tho course of his 
studies ho has read and pondered the 
medical works of “Aristotle, Plato, As* 
clepias (^Esculapius), Socrates, Galen, Hip¬ 
pocrates, Varro, Prntarco (Plutarch), Pott- 
ferio, Aveteo, and Carivaccio !” And that 
bo has their apbarisms (aphorisms) by 
heart. All this, however, profits nothing j 
and despite the apbarisms, the baby dies, 
and Oliva is cast forth with execration into 
the wilderness once more, with the fer¬ 
vently expressed hope on the pwt of 
king and queen that she may ^e^ilj W 
devoured. 

Nothing ofthe sort occurs. The Madonna 
presently appears to Oliva in person, and 
I —apparently as a reward for having 
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smashed the haby—miraculously causes her 
bauds to bo restored to her more beautiful 
thau ever. 

Then follows a wondrous and protracted 
chain of events. Oliva is again and again 
rescued from impending death. Once she 
is thrown into the sea .in a chest full of 
holes, which floats on the stonny ocean as 
well as the most seaworthy of ships, and 
brings Oliva safely to shore. Her enemies 
are extraordinarily numerous and ferocious, 
but of course they cannot prevail against 
the protection of the Madonna. Amongst 
other incidents in her extremely eliequered 
career, Oliva marries the King of Castile, 
becomes the mother of a hopeful son, and 
is condemned to death by her hnsbaiul, who 
is deceived by the fiendish machinations of 
his mother the queen-dowager. This old 
lady—a somewhat foi’ciblo specimen of the 
typical mother-in-law — hates the young 
q^ueen for no particular reason except lhat 
she is her son’s wife. She has vainly tried 
to proyent the match, and urged upon the 
king that he is doing an imprudent thing 
in marrying an utter stranger (for Oliva 
still preserves her incognito). 

Son, your mind don’t lot her blandish; 

KeaaonB I could give you many. 

Wed a girl without a penny ! 

And, besides, she’s quite outlandish! 

This last touch (“ e forestiera”) is intensely 
Italian. 

After a long lapse of years crowded with 
amazing adventures, the King of Castile, 
who supposes himself to he a widower, and 
now regrets his lost Oliva (having dis¬ 
covered her innocence), goes to Rome to 
meet the emperor, who likewise believes 
Oliva to ho dead jmars ago. I’he King of 
Castile, on learning the treachery which 
destroyed his wife, had taken the strong 
measure of burning hi.s mother alive as "a 
punishment for her iniquities. In course 
of time ho is troubled by scruples as to 
whether his warmth of temper may not 
have hurried hint a little too far. To burn 
one’s own mother alive is perhaps rather 
harsher than is consistent with filial virtue. 
So the King of Castile goes to Rome to 
seek for absolution from the pope. And 
here the author leaves us in disagreeable 
jincertainty as to whether tl>o Emperor 
Giuliano was reigning in Romo (to¬ 
gether with the pope—a circumstance 
which might be worth considering in the 
present state of affairs in the Peninsula), 
or whether he too had arrived there as a 
visitor. The former seems to be the real 
atate of the cas 0 , for the emperor receives 


and welcomes the King of Castile in the 
manner of a host doing the honours of his 
own house. But he this as it may, the 
following verses will give an idea of the 
style of colloquy between the two poten¬ 
tates, and afford a pleasing picture of the 
familiar moments of the great: 

Emmiroe. Was your journey fair and fine, sirP 

Kiso. Very. 

‘Emp. Feel you appetite ? 

ICiNci. Well, rather. 

Emp. . Lo, I you invite! 

Kino. What to do ? 

Emp. Good sooth, to dine, sir! 

(Enter a servant in great haste.) 

Emp. How ! What means this hasty runner. 
Flurried mien, and foot unsteady ? 

Sbrv. Mnjesty, the dinner's ready! 

Emp. Will you come, sire P 

Kino. Too much honour! 

After numerous vicissitudes Santa Oliva 
is brought into the prc.scnce of her husband 
and father, who both have deemed her 
dead. Upon their first sight of her follows 
a sort of duct, which for sheer, solid, un¬ 
conscious absurdity, I have never seen sur¬ 
passed. The father and hmsband alternate 
lircathless sentences as follows: 

Emp. ’Tis not she! Or do 1 see her ? 

King. Ho I see her? Is it she ? 

Emp. Yes ! No ! Yes ! It cannot be I 

King. No ! And yet! How can it be her P 

Finally, of course, all is made clear. The 
saint is rostoi'cd to her loving spouse (who, 
wo trust, is absolved for the peccadillo of 
roasting the quoen-dowager in a hasty mo¬ 
ment) and to her imperial papa, now quite 
a reformed character, and on the best pos¬ 
sible terms with his holiness the pope. 
Rejoicings are commanded on a magnifi- 
(!cnt scale. All the kind Christians whe 
have befriended Saint Oliva in her tronblea 
arc amply rewarded. And the emperor, in 
the joy of his heart, breaks out into vast 
schemes for the popular rejoicings, which 
have quite an Oriental flavour in their un¬ 
limited and impossible hugeness. A depu¬ 
tation of nobles, coming to congratulate 
him on his newly-recovered domestic feli¬ 
city, is received with so much warmth and 
affability as apparently to overwhelm them 
altogether. At least I can only thus ac¬ 
count for the comparative feebleness of 
their reply, ending in almost an anti¬ 
climax : 

O dread kiug, we thank you duly 
Fop your ereat magnincence. 

And wo all in consequence 
Bhall remain obliged moat truly. 

But the emperor’s final speech rises once 
more into real • enthusiasm. He speaks 
thus: 
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Tflitor, bass, and eke soprano, 

Wb coromand three days to sing, 

With instruments, both wind and string, 
The Te Deum Ambrosiano. 

Also let a dining.table, 

Full a mile square in extension, 

He prepared. And pay attention 
To spread it amply as you’re able ! 

Ifo one's absence will 1 pardon. 

I expect each noble cit 
About my festive board to sit. 

And all assemble in the garden. 

The notion of haviug a snpper-tablo 
gpread in one’s jrardeii i.s Italian and local. 
But the idea of inviting indiscn-iniinately 
“ each noble cit” to partake of unlimited 
food at a board “full a mile square in ex¬ 
tension,” belongs to tlie lofty realms of 
poetry, in ■which the mind burstethc fetters 
of fact, and wherts there is nothing to pay 
The foregoing is .an imperfect account— 
imperfect, owing to the limits of time and 
space, which are more I'Cgarded by an 
English editor than by a Pon-San-Picrian 
author—but a pei-fectly faithful one, as ftir 
a.s it goes, of the Mystery or Miracle Play as 
it has come to exist in rural Italy—as it has 
come to exist by a kind of “natair.^ selec- 
ilon,” all the features of a religious drama 
which are not consonant to the nature of the 
pooy)le having been eliminated in process 
of time. Had there been any ecclesiastical 
supervision—the presence even of a parish 
cure—we may suppose that a little more 
reverence anil a little less ignorance would 
have been exhibited in the performance. 
But, be it observed, 1 say expressly, “ a 
Uttle.” • 


THE PKAYEES. 

Stii.!. as gloss was the ocean. 

In a calm light and pale, 

A hundred ships lay on it, 

Each with a windless sail. 

A hundred skippers were fretting, 
Each search'd the sea and the skies, 
E.ieh for o wind was praying, 

Hut never a wind W'ould rise. 

The prayers rose up to Heaven, 

In English, German, Greek, 

Each of the hundred skippers 
In his own tongue did speak. 

Each of the hundred skippers, 

Loath in the calm to stay, 

Wanted the wind to waken, 

To blow him on his way. 

Each in his own direction 

Would have his good ship blown. 
And a hundred winds were wanted 
If each was to get his own. 

Each on the deck was jmeing 
With discontented mind. 

And when the wind would come not. 
All thought the Lord unkind. 


Poor fools! Had He granted, their wishes 
Sad were the end to see 1 
The hundred, winds would have hurled them 
To the bottom of the sea. 


CHRONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 

■ * 

FIVE FLEET-STKEET TAVEBNS. 

TiUiOiHiii a narrow portal, a few doors 
norfb-east of Temple Bar, over Avliich ,a gilt 
bird proudly strut.=!, have entered many 
generatioTiR of hungry Englishmen. There 
is no hahitne of the Cock Tavern in Ftoet- 
stroot who has not at some period or 
another of his pr.andial cxistetice been in¬ 
formed of tlic extreme antiquity of that 
ancient dining place. As you nibbled up the 
last green leaf of your salad, or drained with 
a lingering plaintivcness the last drop in 
your tankard, the head-waiter, after gently 
con-ecting the fire, or adjusting the bur¬ 
nished kettle, was in the habit of mitigating 
the painfiilriess of Rabelais’s “mauvais 
quart d’Jieiire,” by gravely producing a 
round snuff,- box, containing a farthing- 
token of the house .at the time of the Plague, 
.and with it a gre.asy volume of Pepys, 
thumbed black by 'I’ernplars and inky- 
handed lawyers’ clerks, alluding to tho 
following advertisement of the period, 
watching you with benignant condescen¬ 
sion as you read words that, though t'wo 
hundred years old, seem just written: 

“This is to certify that tho master of tho 
Cock and Bottle, commonly called the Cock 
Alehouse at Temple Bar, hath dismissed 
his servants and shut up his house fof this 
long vacation, intending, God willing, to 
return at Michaelmas next, so that all per¬ 
sons whatsoever who may have any accounts 
•v^ith the said master, or farthings belong¬ 
ing to the said house” (tho plump waiter 
watched your face a.s you came to a certain 
line, and pushed the venerated box nearer 
your plate) “ arc desired to repair thither 
before tho 8th of this instant, and they 
shall receive satisfaction.” 

At this time tho fatal red cross "was ti> 
be seen on thousands of barred-up doors, 
and according to that amiable and tmst- 
wortiiy gentleman, Mr. Evelyn (then a 
commissioner for the cure of the sick andi 
wounded in the Dutch war), there were thfen 
dying in London of tho plague about 
thousand persons a week; ho writes, Angtist 
the 7th, 1665: “ I went all along the Oitjji 
and'suburbs from Kent-streetto St. ^amek*8» 
a dismal pas.sage and dangerous to see so 
many coffins exposed in the streets, now 
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thin of people. .The shops shut up and all 
in mournful silence, not knowing' whose 
turn might bo next.” All who could afford 
it were flying from London, huge pits for 
the dead were digging in Bunhill Fields. 
Dying people, mad with the disease, were 
occasionally met in the suburban streets, 
and at stotcd hours the doleful dead-carts 
came round to collect the dead. In duo 
time, however, the scoui’ge abated, and the 
landlord of the Cock returiu'd, re-lit hi.s 
fires in his rtisty grates, scoured bright his 
gridirons, .and that old carved Ja(!ol)ean 
mantelpiece, still over the Fh'ct-street fire¬ 
place, shone cheerily again in the dancing 
flame. 

On April the 2;ird, 1 (108 (the year after 
the Dutch were in tlie Medway), we find 
Pepys, then a busy, well-to-do, important 
man, in court and in city, being Clerk of 
the Acts of the Navy, and living in some 
style in Scething-lane, Towor-strciet, dis¬ 
porting himself at the Cock Alehouse in 
Fleet-street. Mi’. Pejiys, then only thirty- 
six, was fond of music, the theatres, and (,hc 
company of pretty actresses—sometimes, 
indeed, roirsing the jealousy of Mrs. Pepys— 
and seldom forgot in his delightful diary t o 
note all “ great beauties” and “fine ladies” 
ho met. He was at this time very partial 
to the society of Mrs. Knipp, an .actress of 
the King’s House, a pret ty, “ excellent, 
mad-humoured thing,” who sang divinely, 
and visited frequently at S('cthiiig-lane, in 
spite of that ill-natured fidlow, that “ ill, 
melancholy, jealous-looking” churl, her hus¬ 
band. “ Dapper Dicky,” Knipp, it appears, 
used- to playfully call Mr. Samuel Pepys, 
while he named her “ Barbary Allen,” after 
a little Scotch song, in which the artful and 
somewhat dangerous syren excelled. Bust¬ 
ling Pepys worked hard in his ofliei', and 
had been personally thanked and praised fur 
his diligence and fidelity by the king and 
the Duke of York. Anxious not to over¬ 
stretch the bow, ho had laid down, March 
10 th, 1666, the following very sensible rule 
of life : “ The truth is, i do indulge myself 
a little more in pleasure, knoAving tliat this 
is the proper age of my life to do it, and 
out of my observation that mo.st men that 
do thrive in the world do forget to take 
pleasure during the time that they are 
getting their estate, but reserve that till 
they have got one, and then it is too late 
for them to enjoy it.” After this secret 
peep at the short-hand' diary of the busy 
man at the Admiralty, wo can follow him { 
thi-otigh Temple Bar, and undomtand I 
better the thoroughness of his enjoyment. ] 


[ • On April 28rd, 1668, then (in his wife’s 
absence apparently), Pepys invites a Mrs. 
Pierce, her daughter, a Mrs. Foster, and 
the irresistible Knipp, to dinner at noon in 
Seething-lane, and after that takes them to 
see the croAAm jewels at the Tower (not y6t 
snatched at by Blood) “ which I myself,” 
ho says, in his quaint, simple way, “ never 
saw before, and I mightily pleased with it,” 
Then comes the bit we want. “ Thence by 
Avater to the Temple, and there to the Ooek 
Alehouse, and drank and eat a lobster, and 
sang, ami mightily merry, to almost night. 

I carried Mrs. Pierce home, and then Knipp 
and I to the Temple again, and took boat, 
it being darkish, .and to Fox Hall (laid 
out in 1661), it being now night, and a 
boiifire burning at Lambeth for the Icing’s 
coronation day. And there she and I 
drjink; and so back, and led her home, it 
l)ciug now ton at night, and I got a link, 
and, walking toAvards homo, just at the 
entrance into the ruins in St. Dunstan’s 
(Avhere the Great Fire stopped), I was met 
by two rogues with clubs, who came to¬ 
wards us. So 1 AA’ont back and walked 
home, quite round by the wall, and got 
well home and to bed Aveary, pleased 
with my day’s pleasure, but yet displeased 
at my expense and time I lose.” Wo can, 
perhaps, hardly wonder that at last Mrs. 
Pepys grew dismally jealous (.lanuarv 12, ■ 
lOtiU), and, as Mr. Pcfiys lay in bed, opened 
the curtains, and threatened to pinch him 
with the red-hot tongs, which effective 
AVCiipon, however, phe was eventually per¬ 
suaded to lay amicably down. 

Tennyson’s vci’ses on Will Waterproof, 
a plump bead-waiter at the Cock, long 
since dead, has made the Fleet-street 
liostc'lry knoAvn to thousands who have 
never trod its sawdust-strewn floor. In 
early days, when the then unknown poet 
dwelt in lofty chambers up behind the 
balustradod parapet of No. 57, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields (west side), ho used to resort to 
the Cock for his quiet five o’clock dinner, 
and, after a piiit of the special port, he 
probably wrote those verses on Will. The 
humour in some of them, it must be allowed, 
is forced, but how graceful and thoughtful 
are the choicest lines such as— 

And hrnce that halo lives about 
The waiter’s hands that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stout. 

His proper chop to each. 

And again: 

But whither would tny fancy go ? 

How out of places he makes 
The -violet of a legend Wow 
Among the chops and steaks. 
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Ah, let the rusty theme alone, 

We know not what wo know, 

But for my pleasant hour ’tie gone, 

*Tis gfone, and let it go. 

An old frequenter of the Cock tells ns 
that he remonxbers when the whole room 
was lined with carved wainscoting, and tli*' 
bar hniig with silver cup.s, the property ol' 
special customers from the Temple oppo¬ 
site. 

The door of the Rainbow reminds us 
what an outcry there was on the lir.st in¬ 
troduction into England of that pleasant 
and harmless Arabian drink, cofleo. Its 
weaker and innocent Chinese brother, tea, 
secured a footing amongst ns with far loss 
trouble. The Rainbow, near the Inner 
Temple gate, as Mr. Timhs proves clearly, 
.was the second coffee-house opened in 
London. Lord Bacon, in his Sylva Syl- 
vamm (James the First), ment ions coffee as 
a Turkish drink, made from a soot-black, 
scented berry, which the Turks grind into 
a powder, and drink in boiling hot water, 
to comfort the brain and heart, and assist 
digestion. Bnrtoii, in liis Anatomv of 
Melancholy, 1621, in tlu) same roigii, 
speaks of Turkish colfeo-liouscs. Ju 1632, 
Sir Henry Blount, who wrote a hook of 
travels in the Levant, mentions Turkish 
coffee with praise. Evelyn descj-ihos drink¬ 
ing it at college in tho rooms of a Lev.uit 
friend, and Antony Wood tells us that hi 
1650 (ten years before iiie Restoration), a 
Levant Jew opened a coneo-house at Oxford. 
Two years later, I’asqua Rosee, a Hagusan 
servant of Mr. Edwards, a Turkey mer¬ 
chant, and Bowman a coachman, opened 
the first coffee-house in London in George 
Tard, Lombard-street. Rosee advori.ised 
coffee as a berry grown only in the Arabian 
deserts, and, a drink as used generally 
throughout all the grand seigneur’s do¬ 
minions, A simple, innocent thing, he 
called it; mighty good to help digestion ; it 
quickened the spirits, suppressed fumes, 
cured.the gout, dropsy, and scurvy, and was 
an excellent remedy, according to Rosee, 
for the spleen and hypochondria, the steam 
was efficacious for sore eyes, and the use of 
it m ade the skin clear and white. About 
1656, Mr. Farr, a bai’ber, who had perhaps 
been in the Levant, opened the second 
coffee-house nearly opposite tho Cock, and 
Sir Henry Blount, the Levant traveller, 
became one of hia patrons and frequent 
visitors. There seems at first to have been 
a foolish notion among coffee drinkers that 
the coffee should be taken scalding hot, and 
its enemies naturally made great fun of 
the rnefnl faces of the suffering enthusiasts. 


The squib writers of the day ridiculed tho 
broken English of Rosee and bis partners, 
and their quack praises of the new drink, 
which was black as a coal, and looked like 
jiliysic. But cofibo was not to be laughed 
down, and a satirist soon had to confess 
Ibat it lessened drnnkenness. 

And now, alas! tlio drench ha* credit (jot, 

And he’s no gentleman that drinks it not. 

Tho cdin'o-houso keepers seem the first to 
have tried to insl.itatc! fines for swearing, 
;i ml <hoy allowed no wagers to exceed five 
sliilliiigs. Tho cofl'ee-honso walls Avorooften 
hung with eases coidaining popular pills, 
I'lixirs, and pcrfnines, and scnrrilous Ned 
Ward (1679) compares a coffcc-honso so 
adorned to the consulting-room of a quack 
doctor. The vintners soon grew alarmed at 
the growing popularity of coffee, and did 
( heir best to hinder its sale. Cofiee was said 
to be deleterious in the highest degree, and 
it was prophesied that the children of coffee 
drinkers would prove apes and pigmies. 
I’liose who remembered tho stalwart days 
of Bon Jonson, when men drank beer or 
canary, lamented the degeneracy of tho 
age, and described the coflee-honso keepers 
as laughing to themselves at their snccess 
till they could hardly pour out the sooty 
broth, tlio “ loathsome potion” which had 
takim the place of “ the vine’s pure blood.” 
These denouncers of coffee were tho con¬ 
servatives of those days. Farr prospered, 
but he seems to have been rather careless 
ahunt In's flues, and tho pungent scorched 
smi'lJ of tlio coffee masting, and the occa¬ 
sional setting on fire of his chimneys, 
vexed his (mvious neighbours at the Devil 
(now Cliild’s bank). He was accordingly 
proceeded against as a nuisance at a pre¬ 
sentment at St. Dqnstan’s, December tho 
21st, 1657, that is, a year after he had set 
up. The indictment ran : 

“ We present James Parr, harbor, for 
making .and selling of a drink called coffee, 
whereby in making the same ho annoyeth 
hia ncighhoni’s by evil smells, and for 
keeping of fire for the most part night 
and day, whereby his chimney and cham¬ 
ber hath been sot on fire, to the great 
danger and affrightment of hia neigh¬ 
bours.” 

Farr was, however, not to be turned out 
so easily. Ho attended to his chimneys, 
and repressed the fumes of tho coffee roast¬ 
ing. The Devil no doubt grew more 
friendly; and after all the vintners might 
as well have complained of the, smell of 
scorched hair at a barber’s, or the cloy¬ 
ing vapours from a perfumer’s ; so Fto 
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went on ebaving and making coffee 
boldly, and prospered. He issued tokens in 
166G, one of wbicli still exists in the 
celebrated Beaufoy collection at the Guild¬ 
hall. Tho sign was an old one; for it 
appears on tlic frontispiece of a History 
of England, 1636 (Charles the First). 
Tho liainbow liad a bookseller’s shop facing 
Fleet-street then, and a stall of the s.amo 
kind existed there tho year of tho Groat 
Fire, which had all but roasted poor Fai'r’s 
coflee and himself too. The barber had a 
very narrow shave indeed when tlio I'cra- 
ple caught fire, and the lawyer’s parcli- 
ments began to frizzle and hiss like so 
many scorched snakes. Farr had much 
to endure. In 1600, the restored proof 
of Divine Right laid a duty of fourj)cnco 
on every gallon of coffee made and sold. 
In 1663, Cliarles had required all coflbe- 
houses to bo licensed. In 1675, in a rage 
at some Whig sedition of the (Lay, the king 
issued a proclamation to shut up all coH'oe- 
houacs as chattering seminaries of treason ; 
but in a few days (luckily for the persecuted 
barber), the king found he had gone too 
far, and suspended the tyrannical and im¬ 
possible proclamation. In the Spectator 
(Addison), No. 16, there is an allusion to 
tho Rainbow as a fashionable resoi-t. “ I 
have received a letter,” says the amiable 
censor ot manners, “ desiring mo to be very 
satirical upon the little muff that is now in 
fashion; another informs mo of a p.air of 
silver garters buckled below tho knee that 
have been lately seen at the Rainbow 
Coffee-House in Fleet-street.” 

About 1780, according to Mr. Timbs, the 
Rainbow was kept by Alexandei- Mon- 
criefl', the grandfather of tho author of 
Tom and Jerry. It was a different place 
then; snugger, and less grand—more 
wainscoting, less Pompeian decoration— 
cosier, though less resplendent with the 
silver glitter of plate and the golden glow 
of gas. There was a lofty bay window at 
the south end of the coffee-room, a har¬ 
bour of refuge, with a look-out into the 
Temple, for the old benchers. A glazed 
partition alone separated the apartment 
irQm the kitchen, so that the cheering frizzle 
of chops and the hissing of sausages was 
not be altogether unheard. Some years 
since the old rooms were cleared into one 
large hall, and the old Spartan severity of 
dark wainscots and stable-stall partitions 
have now disappeared. 

The pBleet-street taverns and coffee- 
housM seem to have been, originally, the 
inner port of houses, the fronts of which 
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were occupied by other trades that re¬ 
quired external shop windows. Dick’s, 
which derives its name from one Richard 
Turner, who took the house in 1680 
(Charles the Second), like the Rainbow, 
w'as occupied in front by a bookseller. 

It was tho printing office, according to 
the b(%t authority, of Richard Tottel, law 
printer .and publisher of Edward the Sixth, 
Alary, ^.nd Elizabeth, who lived at Nos. 7 
and 8, at the Hand and Starre, Fleet-street. 
No. 7 was afterwards occupied by Jaggard 
and Joel Ste])hens, law printers in tlm 
reign of the first three Georges; and 
itessns. Butt.erwortli, the present occupiers 
(such a stable and firm-set country is 
oui’s), po.s.sess the original leases from tho 
time of Henry tho Eighth to their own 
aeee.ssion. 

In 1737 (George tlio Second), tho fre- 
qnenter.s of Dick’s w'cre np in arms about 
the Coflcc-IIouse, a dramatic piece written jj 
by the Reverend James ililler, and per- j! 
formed at Drury Lane Theatre; Kitty | 
Olivo anil Colley Cibber’s son taking the j 
two important parts. This satirical come- ' 
diotta, a modilication of a piece by J. B. 
Rousseau, was supposed, by the hot-blooded 
Templars who frequented the favourite i 
h'leot-strect house, to bo intended to ma- j 
liciou.sly ridicnlc and slander Mrs. Yarrow, '1 
the landlady of the bouse, and her dangh- H 
ter, tlic belle and toast of Hare-court and 
King’s Bench-walk, and the young beaux of 
the swoi'd and pen damned it accordingly, 
and threatened the sarcastic author, in 
spite of his cassock. The dramatis persona? 
in this unlucky piece were a scrivener, an 
oflicer, a gentleman of the Tomplo (Kitty’s 
lover), a poet., a comedian, a politician, a 
foxbuntor, a solemn beau, a pert beau, 
two gamesters, a boy of the coffee-house, 
the mistress of the cofi'ee-house, and her 
daughter. The play, which is by no 
means devoid of wit and character, gives 
one .an excellent picture of tho coffee-houses 
of Hogarth’s early time. The second scene 
shows us the avidow at the bar, crowned 
with its punch-bowls and glasses, flirting 
with two beaux. At one table two gamblers 
are wrangling over backgammon; a prag¬ 
matical poet is sitting conning verses, with i 
pen, ink, and paper before him; a scrivener i 
and politician is smoking, and, with apaper 
in his hand, discussing with excitement the 
tremendous news that the grand vizier is 
marching fast with two hundred thousand 
men to besiege Belgrade; while a fox- 
hunter, in boots and spurs, is extended in 
plethoric sleep. Presently one of the widow’s 
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beaux himself in the glass, combs 

his wig, and deaomioes his peruke-maker, 
while his companion laments the loss of 
Farinelli, who Ms been engaged in Spain, 
while the new singer refuses to come for 
less, than a thousand a year more than 
Farinfelli, the fashionable idol whom Ho¬ 
garth frequently ridiculed. The dogmatic 
politician complaining of the players fre¬ 
quenting the house, the landlady gets 
angry, and rails at him soundly. 

“You come here,” she says, in her 
shrillest voice, “ and hold your paper in 
your hand for an hour, and disturb the 
whole company with your politics, and call 
for pen, ink, paper, and wax, beg a pipe of 
tobacco, bum out half a candle” (they used 
wax candles at coffee-houses), “cat half a 
pound of sugar, and then go away and pay 
twopenoo tor a dish of coffee. I should 
soon shut up my doors if I had not some 
other good people to make amends for what 
I lose by sucli as you, sir.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha 1” cries the pert beau, in the 
fashionable slang of the day; “ smoko him, 
smoke him.” 

The fox-hunter then awaking wii-li a 
stupendous yawn, boasts th.at he h.as been 
drinking all day, from six a.m. to tliat mo¬ 
ment, past nine P.m. ; with his friends, ho 
had emptied twenty-live bottles ot claret, 
and had now come to drink a bottle of 
citron to drive awfiy the fumes ot the wine. 
“ The world declines greatly,” says the 
toper. “ I keep np a little of the old Eng¬ 
lish spirit, but I must go like the I’ost in 
time. However, I can beqr a tight tug or 
two more, little Cibber. ’Tisn’t a five-bar 
gate shall stop mo, nor a bumper or two 
knock mo imder the table, nor a brisk 
young las| throw me out in the chase.” 

By-and-bye, in the mother’s absence, 
pretty, lively, coquettish Kitty (by no 
means ill drawn) comes into the bar, and 
chatters pleasantly enough. 

“Lah!” says tho to.ast of the Inner 
Temple, “how pure it is to sit here, and 
have all the fine gentlemen crowding about 
one, one saying tins, and another saying 
that; one doing one pretty little thing, 
another another pretty thing. Lali! I 
don’t wonder mother loves it; I wish 
some of them would come in now, with all 
my soul. Here, Thomas, what’s at the fire 
there; is everything in order ? The gentle¬ 
men. "^1 be coming from tho tavern pre¬ 
sently. Make some fresh coffee, d’ye fjear. 
booby, and a pot of the fine tea wdtb tho 
hstd name, that mother keeps for her own 
diinking, for, by the stars, I’ll have the 


best of everything, liTrs. Eatty. And why 
not, Madam Saucebox ? Oh! here comes 
somebody. Your servant, sir, your servant; 
gentlemen. .Will ye please to drink any¬ 
thing, gentlemen—fresh coffee, tea, choco¬ 
late, or a dram of anything 'this evening, 
gentlemen.” 

Boy.—“ Madam, you forget we must not 
sell drams.” 

Kitty.—“ Hold your tongue, booby. I’ll 
sell ratsbane if I please.” 

She then .scolds the boy for being clumsy 
and slow, and comes from bobiud the bar 
with all her pretty airs and graces, like the 
chocola,t1ere in tho famous Dresden picluro, 
to servo ihe gonilemen herself, upon which 
the modish poet says with ridiculous gal¬ 
lantry : 

“ Mad.am, yon bring ten thousand blushes 
into my face to see those fair hands, which 
.slujuld ho only employed in sacred rites, 
profaned by ministering coffee to us.” 

I'lic other beau orders a pinch of snuff, 
which she brings,'upon which he kisses 
her, and slio curtsies and thanks him 
naively. Then Gaywood, the officer, be- 
I gins to rattle out an account of his nightls 
adventures, ju.st such as Hogarth has 
painted in his Covent Garden .scone. Two 
or three of his friends had been chased into 
a tavei'Ji merely for cracking a few street 
lamps ami two or three watchmen’s heads; 
they wore pur-sued hj a whole army of 
watclimen. The rakes treated the noisy 
fellows to glass after glass till they forgot 
wh.at they camo for, fell to blows among 
tbcmsclves, and drubbed each other heartily, 
upon*which the constable, wlio was drunk- 
encst of all, carried tlio watchmen to tho 
round-house for disturbing the pnhlic 
peace. Soon after this narrative, Cibber 
(who represented himself) comes in, having 
woy one Imndrcd pounds of tlio scriv’cner 
at pi(piet and cribhago. A sham quarrel is 
then got up, and a sliam fight with swords, 
which ends in Cibber being apparently 
seriously wounded by the scrivener. 

“ A chair, directly,” calls out one of the 
characters. 

In comes a sedan, Cibber is bandied 
into it, a porter runs for a constable, and 
the door is secured. By this stratagem 
tho widow, to prevent bein^ sent to the 
round-house, signs a contract surrender¬ 
ing Kitty to her lover, wlio has contrived 
tho scheme. He appears of course at the 
laglit moment, and every one is happy ever 
afterwards. 

Owing to tho charge of slander in this 
piece the author wrote a defence of himselj^ 
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showing that all the supposed personal 
allusions were from Rousseau and the 
French. He had never entered Dick’s 
coffee-house but once for ten years previous, 
and had merely made the scene of his play 
Temple Bar because, as “ the centre of the 
town,” that was the most likely place for 
so many dilferont characters to meet. In 
Rousseau’s play the landlady of the coffee¬ 
house was a widow. Unluckily for poor 
Miller (wlicther honest or not in this 
apology), the play appeared with a well- 
executed frontispiece, the background of 
which was taken from the coffee-room at 
Dick’s. It represents a wainscoted room, 
with low-backed seats, and a high southern 
window, through which trees arc visible. 
A brass sconce with four wax candles hangs 
from the ceiling. This selection of the 
scene the Reverend Miller still maintained 
to bo entirely accidental, but the Teinjdars, 
now more furious than ever, swore eternal 
vengeance against all tliat the reverend gen¬ 
tleman should ever write. lie did, however, 
anonymously translate Voltaire's Mahomet 
for Garrick, and dictl during its succc'ss. 
The edition of the unlucky Gotfce-ilouse, 
printed for Mr. Watts, Wild-court, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, contains an advertis<;mont 
of “ Fifty-one New Fables, in Verse (in¬ 
vented tor the Amusement of His High¬ 
ness, William Hiike- of Cumberland, by- 
Mr, Gay), Third Edition.” It was the iu- 
diff'crcuce of the court to these cliarming 
fables, writteji for the young duke, as yet 
unconscious of even the existence of such a 
place as Cullodon, which drove Gay to.exert 
Ids genius in a fresh direction, and to write 
the Bcggai’s’ Opc>ra, winch at once raised 
him to the highest pinnacle of popularity. 

A sadder event, and one ndating to fai‘ 
a greaterman indeed than Miller, also took 
place at Dick’s. In December, 17()d,ithc 
poet Cowper, then a student in tin; Inner 
Temple, aged thirty-four, was appointtal 
Cleric of the Journals of the House of Lords. 
Always delicate in health, indolent, shy, ex¬ 
quisitely sensitive, and with a sti’ong pre¬ 
disposition to insanity, the dread of having 
to perform public duties, before an arena 
of criticising noblemen, at once disturbed 
the balance qf his morbid brain. In the 
August previous Cowper had written to his 
favourite cousin, Lady Hesketh, de.scribing 
himself as unlike other people, and un¬ 
fitted for life. His madness broke out 
one morning at Dick's. His own account 
of his feelings is painfully iutcivsting. “ At 
breakfest,” he says, “I read the news¬ 
paper, and in it a letter, which the further 


I perused it the more closely engaged my 
attention. I cannot now recollect tihe pur¬ 
port of it; but before I had finished it, it 
appeared demonstratively true to me that 
it was a libel or satire upon me. The 
author appeared to be acquainted with my 
purpose of self-destruction, and to* have 
written that letter on purpose to secure and 
hasten the execution of it. My mind 
probably at this time began to be dis¬ 
ordered ; however it -was, I was certainly 
given to a strong delusion. I said within 
mysedJ', ‘Your cruelty shall be gratified, 
you shall have your revenge,’ and flinging 
down the paper in a fit of strong passion, 
I rushed hastily out of the room, directing 
my way towards the fields, where I in¬ 
tended to find some lane to die in, or if not, 
determined to poison luYSolf in a ditch, when 
I could meet with one sufficiently retired.” 
This paroxysm ended in Cowper trying to 
hang himscilf; the rope breaking, he went 
down the Thames, to the Custom House 
Quay, and there tided to drown himself; 
•something preventing his succeeding in the 
latter mode (jf death, and Cowper abandon¬ 
ing the at{.eni])t, was soon after sent to Doc¬ 
tor Cotton's asjTluni at St. Albans, where 
he remained for eighteen months. 

Perhaps of all the Idstorical taverns of 
Fleet-street, the ]\Iitrc calls, or did call up, 
the most iritoro!3ting associations. It was 
hero that Boswell and Johnson otten met. 
Bo.swell, then a young fellow about town, 
just about to start lor Utrecht to study 
la w, was iid/roducod io tho gi'eat despot 
of literature, on May the IGth, 1763, attho 
shop of Davies, the bookseller, in Russell- 
street. Covent Garden. He met him after 
that three times, and was vqfy graciously 
received. Gn Saturday, June 26, .Boswell 
met his hero by accident at an eating-house 
in Bn<.cher’.s-row, where he upset the temper 
of a hot Irishman by dogmatising on the 
cause of negroes being black. Boswell fol¬ 
lowed him as he left, and they arranged to 
meet in the evening at the Mitre, where 
Johnson loved to sit up late. Johnson was 
then living at No. 1, Inner Temple-lane, and 
there, at nine, the sti-angely assorted friends 
met. Boswell says, with solemn awe : “We 
had a good supper and port wine, of which 
ho then sometimes drank a bottle. The or¬ 
thodox high-church sound of the Mitre, the 
figure and manner of the celebrated SamueIi 
Johnson, the extraordinary powers and 
precision of his conversation, and the pride 
arising from finding myself admitted as his 
companion, produced a variety of sensations, 
and a pleasing elevation of mind b^ond 
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what I had ever brfore experienced.” That begnii. The next meeting at the Mitre, 
night, over his wine, Johnson jnstly ridi- February, 1766, was less sociable, for John- 
ctded Colloy Cibber’s birthday odes, and son had left ofF wine. Johnson urged Bos- 
Paul Whitehead’s “ grand nonsense,” and well to^ publish his travels in Corsica, and 
unjustly depreciated a real poet. Gray, who scolded him for praising Rousseau, whom 
it seems disliked him, and had declined his he h.ad visited when abroad. Another 
acquaintance. He.praised Doctor Goldsmith evening Bo.swell and Goldsmith went arm- 
as a worthy man and an excellent author, he in-arrn lo Bolt-court, to prevail on Johnson 
talked of ghosts (the Cock-lane ghost had to sup Avith them at the Mitre, but he was 
been trapped the year before) rather credu- indisposed. 

lously, and promised to draw up for Bos- “ Come then,” said good-natured Gold- 
well a plan of study. Boswell gave him smith, in his playful way to the' little 
in return a brief sketch of his life, and Scotcli lion hunter, “ we will not go to the 
confessed a half-conquered scepticism on Mitre to-night, since we cannot have the 
religion. The frankness and flattery of big man with us.” 

the young Scotchman won the doctor. On the 80th of September, 1769, Bos- 
whose rugged heart was thawed by the well states that Johnson uttered that grand 
Mitre port, and he called out to him at last culogiiim of the metropolis so grateful to 
with warmth: “ Give me your hand, I have all wVio love Bow bells, 
taken a liking to you.” “ Sir,” ho said, after laughing at Bos- 

And that social compact held good till well for praising the happiness of a savage 
Death chilled the hand that then gr.asped life; “ sir, the happiness of London is not 
Bo.swell’s. They finished a couple of bottles to be conceived but by those who have 
of port, and eat till between one .and two been in it. I will venture to say there is 
in the morning, no doubt to the extreme more learning and science Avitliin the cir- 
disgust of the sleepy waiters. A)' they cumfi'ronce of ten miles from where avo 
parted Johnson said: “ Sir, I am glad aa’o now sit than in all the rest of the king- 
have met. I hope we .shall pass many even- dora.” 

ings, and mornings too, together.” In other conversations at the Mitre we 

July Ist, Boswellsuppod again with John- find .Johnson condemning Foote’s unfeeling 
son at the Mitre, and Goldsmith (alri'ady fun, advi.siiig Boswell on a l.aw-suit, and 
renowned for his poem of the Traveller) pr-aising Boswell as being the least Scot- 

was present. Goldsmith was full of re- tified of Scofehmon. The last interview- 

spcctful attachment to Johnson, and said that Boswell de.scribcs at the Mitre was on 
to BosAvell of some unfortunate man : “He May the 0th, 1778. The bustling, vain 
is now become miserable, and that insures bear leader hero mentions one little inci- 
the protection of Johnson.” Tlio doctor dent very eliaracteristio of the kind rough 
talked contemptuously of Churchill, and giant. Before going to the Mitre, and 
praised some facotiaa of Bonncll Thornton, leaving blind old Mrs. Williams to dine 
and that is nearly all Boswell remembered alone, Johnson gave her the choice of a 
of the evening. On July the 6th, Boswell chicken, a swectbre.ad, or any other little 
and Johnson supped again at the Mitre, dainty, to be sent her ready-dressed from 
Boswcll’d landlord in Downing-stroetbaving the*tavern opposite. The conversation was 
complained of his revels. Goldsmith was grave that day .at the Mitre, for the clouds 
present, with also Davies, Mr. Eccles, an of age were settling on the Doctor. Unfor- 
Irish gentleman, and the Reverend Mr. tunatoly for the young enthusiastic visitor 

Ogilvie, a Scotch poet. of such localities, the present Mitre is 

On July the 14th, Boswell and John- not Doctor .Tohnson’s Mitre, which was 
son met again at tlie Mitre, though Bos- pulled down some years ago, and absorbed 
well confessed bis nerves were much shaken by the supplementary buildings to Hoare’s 
by the quantity of port and the late hours, bank. 

Johnson laughed at the outcry raised against The Cheshire Cheese—-that old-fashidned 
him, as a Jacobite, for accepting a pen- tavern of Wine Office-court—is connected 
sion from the House of Hanover. “ But, by tradition with Goldsmith and Johnson, 
sir,” he added, “ I think that the pleasure as the Mitre Tavern is with Johnson and 
of^ enrsing the House of Hanover and Boswell. In the low cpilinged room, look- 
drinking King James’s health are amply ing into two alley.s, with sawdust on tho 
overbalanced by three hundred pounds' a floor, and rude benches of a hundred 
year.” He urged Boswell to keep a jour- years ago, they still point out, by trasji- 
nal, which Boswell indeed had already tion, the favourite nooks ■ of the two great 
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men. Poor, warm-hearted Oliver—poor, 
blundering, despised, kindly Oliver, who 
loved his fellow-men though they laughed 
at his harmless vanity, fine dress, and 
poverty — must needs have frequented 
this hiddon-away haunt. Doctor Johnson 
it is certain did. In this court Gold¬ 
smith came to lodge* at the end of 1700, 
says Mr. John Forster in his admirable 
life of the poet. A hard life his had been, 
for after his tramp through Switzerland 
and Italy ho had returned to England to 
slave as a journeyman to an apolliccary, a 
proof reader at a printing office, a slavish 
usher at a Pccldiam academy, and at last, 
in 1757, os an author by profession. Tlien 
ho drudged at the Monthly Review, tries! 
t (0 get appointed surgeon at Coromandel, 
fhiled, and nearly starved in that mise¬ 
rable Green Arbour-court, Oltl Bailey, now 
destroyed. At last came the summer of 
fama; the weather softened, and one slant 
thread of sunshine glanced even into 
Goldsmith’s garret. Smollett solicited his 
help, Johnson claimed his friendship, he 
wrote the Citizen of the World, earned 
money and leisure to project the Traveller, 
and even boldly gave a supper lo Johnson 
and Pei’cy -at bis rooms in Wine Office- 
court. 

THE ROSE AND THE KEY. 

a 

.. 

<Sa.At>TEU LXXXll. DOCTOU DAMIAN. 

Mr. Tinteun had more than was pleasant 
to think of, as ho glided homeward upon 
tho mils. His mati'imonial plans for his 
daughter had found in that young lady a 
very stubborn resistance. JTc could divine 
no reason for it; and ho took to sulking 
and bullying by turns. It w.is vcTy de- 
sirablo to establish his daughter just now, 
aud to secure tho particular son-in-law who 
sought the young lady’s hand, because he 
was very wealthy, and, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, in a position to make cer¬ 
tain difficulties 'of a very pressing nature 
easy to Mr. Tintern. He had “ gone into a 
mine,” which was insolvent; and he had 
made the directors an ofiVr, by way of 
compi’omise, which would save him; .and 
his intended son-in-law was one of these 
• directors. There was another trouble, a 
foolish bank speculation, in which the same 
gentleman had also'a potent influence, and 
might modify tho urgency and rapidity of 
coming calls, of which Mr. Tintern, as 
well he might, stood much in fear, Mr. 
Tintem, thereforei, in his homeward drive, 

Vi.' --* 

had ample matter for feflection. On his 
arrival at the Grange, he asked for Miss 
Ethel. There was an inexplicable cloud 
over the household. The servants were 
solemn and laconic. No one knew dis¬ 
tinctly where she was ; and all were agreed 
in referring him to Mrs. Tintern, who was 
not very well, and in her room. 

Up the stairs, with very uncomfortable 
qunlms and vague misgivings, he ran; and, 
in tho darkened room of his wife, learned 
that Ethel had eloped ! 

All was mystery. Mrs. Tintern had not 
a great deal of energy or judgment in an 
emergency. She had sent a carriage ex¬ 
press to the town of Roydon to bring tho 
Reverend Mr. Foljambe, the vicar, and Mr. 
I’untlcs, the antiquary, to advise her in her 
perplexity. The assistance of these admi¬ 
rably si'lected counsellors did not result in 
very much ; except, indeed, that tho occur¬ 
rence became speedily well known tiirough- 
out tho whole town of Roydon. 

A sage servant, on a steady horse, was 
sent ofl', at a jog-trot, to the nearest rail¬ 
way station to make inquiry, and returned 
some hours later ,a little tipsy, and in other 
respects as wise as ho set out. 

The only clue to the mysterious disap¬ 
pearance of the young lady was that a car¬ 
riage had been seen for some time on the 
narrow road in tho rear of the Grange, 
where tho wooded gi'ound affords the 
closest cover for an unobserved approach. 
The same carriage, or one very like it, had 
been seen in the village of Crowpton, near 
which five roads meet ; and hero, in be¬ 
wilderment, the pursuit was, after a time, 
abandoned. 

When Mr. Tintern arrived, nearly five 
hours had passed since Miss Tintern’s 
flight. That did not deter him, however ; 
he started without delay, and did not re¬ 
turn until late next day, to find that Mrs. 
Tintern had received a shoi’t and rather dis¬ 
tracted letter from her daughter, who was, 
in fact, married to Captain Vivian. For 
many liours .after his arrival, under this 
great blow to all his plans, Mr. Tintern 
quite forgot Roydon Hall and its concerns. 

Lady Vernon was, however, far too im¬ 
portant an influence in the general scheme 
of hi.s speculations, to be long out of his 
tlioaghts. ■ Lady Vernon, therefore, had a 
note from him, a part of which she did not 
very well understand, not at all in Mr, Tin- 
tern’s usual neat style. 

It said that not knowing whether Lady 
Vomon was well enough to see him, he had 
been compelled, without even taking off 
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his hafc at the Grange, to ran on upon common law, with such evidence, ran would 
business of the verj most momentous kind, have the smallest clmnoe, either. You must 
He had been in attendance at Glarewoods, lie by for a time, and if it be as her friends 
and he and Antomarchi were both of opinion think, the medical people there will find 
that the commissioner took precisely the it out, and all ultimately be as you would 
same view of the case in which so many wish. But I should not advise public pro- 
ooncur, who arc profoundly and painfully ccedings. They would fail; and the young 
interested' in the case of Miss Vernon, lady occupying so conspicuous a position, 

“ Captain Vivian, whom, owing to special the affair would become the talk of all 
circumstances with which I shall acquaint EngLand. If is bettor to wait.” 
you, I cannot, for a moment, dismiss from A gloomy and distracted letter Marston 
my thoughts, has behaved like a villain. It wrote to Maximilla Modwyn ; and one as 
l)ains me to apply that term to any person gloomy, but more reserved, to Mr. Dawc. 
who was ever honoured by your notice or Wh.at Avas ho noAv to do ? Inaction 
consideration.” in such a state of things Avas intolerable 1 

At that moment, not a living creature, A few hours later saAv him at Brighton, 
except Mr. and Mrs. Tintern, and the on the door-steps of the house in which 
absconding lover, was aware that Captain Mr. Danjian for the time resided; it was 
Vivian had any but the sKglitcst acquaint- night, and the moon shining^and a thin- 
ance 'witli Miss Ethel Tintern, or dreamed chill mist made sea, and shipping, and 
of connecting her disappearance with him. houses vague. 

Lady Vernon, who was always perfectly ” Can 1 see Doctor Damian ?” he asked 
up in the Roydon nows, without making of the servant who opened the door, 
the least apparent effort to learn it, had “ If you please to Avait a moment, sir, 
heard of Ethel’s flight, without knowing I’ll in((uire ; who shall I say ?” 

Avhother quite to believe it or not, or, in “ He doe.s not know me, and my name 
any case, caring about it. Mr. Tintern’s will hai'dly hclji him; give him this card, 
words respecting Cajitain Vivian — Elwyn, howev’cr, and say that I call upon urgent 
as she called him — she, A\’ith a morbid business connected with Glarewoods. I’ll 
terror, referred to the susjiicion that Avas Avait here till you come doAVii.” 
nearest her own heart. Fate seemed driving lie stood on the steps, looking toward the 
her into a corner. Must she avoAv the sea, wondering whether Mr. Damian Avonld 
grand folly and humiliation of hoi‘ life ? see him, and without any distinct plan as 
Must that, proud, conspicuous Avoinan to how to order and arrange what ho had. 
stand in the gaze of the Avorld in abject 
penance ? 

in the mean time Mr. Marston, furnislied 
with a report of what had taken place befoi-e 
the commissioner, noted doAvu li-orn the 
careful narrative of Mr. Dawe, ran up to 
London lliat night to talk the matter over 
Avith an able Chancery Q.C., who always 
lingered late in town, and Avho Avas leader He suav, standing at some distance, a. 
in all the Warhamptou business. This tall, •lean man, broad-shouldered, erect, 
gentleman kncAV Mi-. Steele olfieiall}’, and Avith hair white as snow, a bi-oad square 
could estimate the view he was likely to forehead, and a resolute face, 
take. He had heard that this man Avas bqne- 

“ Damian's establishment, and Damian’s volent and pious. He saAV, nothing in his 
opinioi), stand \x-ry high in onr court,” he face but cold c-ommaud and steimness. 
said. “ Antomarchi lias only appeared once He placed a chair for Mr. Marston, -with 
or twice, second fiddle, you knoAv; Da- a sliglit bow, and asked him, by name, ta 
mian’s thinking the depositions sulfieient, sit down. ; 

Aviil go a great way; and the eAudcnce is “ You are a son of Lord Warhampton;iSi, 
so Strang and clear-” conjecture, from the address upon your 

“ So plausible and audacious,” said Mars- eax'dr*” said the old man, in a voice still' 
ton. \ clear, and, like his a.spect, somewhat stem. 

“That I am quite satisfied,” continued the Mr. Marston assented,‘and the doctor, 
barrister, “ there is not a chance of getting taking a chair, asked him to state the object 
the court to order the young lady’s dis- of his visit. 

charge. I don’t think by habeas corpus, at Doctor Damian listened to the young 


to say. 

The servant returned; Doctor Damian 
Avould see him. 

lie followed to the draAviug-room, in 
Avhieh were an unusual number of candles 
burning, and for the first time ho saw 
Doctor Diirniati, of whom ho had heard a 
srreat deal in the course of lii.s life. 
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man’s fluent and sometimes vehement ad¬ 
dins with a countenance unmoved and im- 
pSneti'able. 

“ We have never had at Glarewoods a 
single case of fraudulently imputed in¬ 
sanity,” he said with cold decision. “ The 
statement on which Miss Vernon was ad¬ 
mitted, and furnished in the form of at¬ 
tested copies of affidavits, was conclusive 
upon that point; T assume thenn to be true; 
you mention the inquiry just hold at Glare- 
woods, on themotion of irionds and relations, 
into this case. 3 have heard from Aiito- 
marchi on the subject. Have you about 
you ,the report you said you had of what 
occurred there, and if so can you permit 
me to read it?” 

Mr. Marston placed the paper in his 
hands. He ^[lanced through it. Mr. Mar,s- 
ton could not help admiring the largo, cold, 
grey eyes with which the old man road it. 
To judge by his countenance, it had not 
made the slightest impression upon him. 

“ When shall we know the nature of Ihe 
commissioner’s report ?” he asked. 

“ lu a day or two, 1 believe,” Marston 
said. 

” And what particular ri-quest, Mi-. Mars- 
toii, do you urge upon me ?" he iiujuircd. 

“ I want you, with the immense powers 
you possess in this matter, to recognise the 
awful obligation so obviously imjiosed on 
your conscience, and to take t,his inquiry 
actively into your own hands.” 

The old man smiled coldly. 

“ You are frank, Mr. Marston. You may 
fail to persuade, but you don't mince the 
matter.” 

“ I hope, Doctor Dami.-in, I liave not 
spoken too strongly: 1 Avould not oifend 
you for auy consideration." 

“ I am never olfendcd, sir, by bluntnc.ss. 
Will you take some tea, sir, or a glass of 
sherry; or will you allow me to oi-der .some 
sapper : it is later than I thought.” 

All th('se hospitable oilers Avere declined 
with thanks. 

“ I don’t say I am not obliged to yon, 
Mr. Marston, for this call; but you .must 
remember that I. speak with a knowledge 
of Doctor Antomarchi’s gi-eat abilit.y, and of 
the statement on which the patient was 
received at Glarewoods. I quite accept the 
responsibility that rost.s upon me; but, 
fi-om a rather long exjjeriencc, 1 can assure 
you that i-elation.s arc often very much at 
issue u]TOu the question of a patient’s in¬ 
sanity, when a medical man can entertain 
no doubt either of its existence or of its 
very advanced development. I will bear 


[ your request in mind. That is the utmost 
I can say. But I counsel you not to be 
sanguine. I don’t share your hopes.” 

“ But, Mr. Damian, you will not let the 
matter rest ?” 

“ I shall make the inquiries necessary to 
satisfy the friends and'relations whom you 
represent, sir; I can say no more on the 
subject.” 

There was something harsh in the tones 
in which this. was spoken that warned 
Charles Marston that he might possibly 
do wisely to forbear any farther pressure. 
The old gentleman was accustomed to 
command, and his air and looks were 
peremptory. 

“ Not much sympathy there,” thought 
Charles Marstoii, as, with a heavy hjeart, 
he descended the steps, and walked back 
toward the London railw-ay. 

ClIAl'TKE LXXXIII. THREE DOCTOE.S. 

A LETTER reached Mr. Dawe two days 
later, from his solicitor, stating that the 
commissioner had reported strongly against 
i-ctnoving Miss Vernon from tho restraints 
of her present position; and that the court 
would not intervene. 

This letter m.ado its dismal tour of the 
three pi-iiicipal promoters of the inquiry; 
from Mr. Dawe to Miss Medwyn it flew, 
and from Miss Medwyn to Mr. Marston. 

Mr. Marston, on receipt of it, took wing 
instantly for tho Hermitage, in tho vaghc 
pursuit of sympathy, and longing for some 
<jue to talk to. 

Tlicre are situations and states of mind 
ill which it i.s quite impossible to remain 
.stationary; a universal irritation of the 
nervous system, which can only be subdued 
by overpowering bodily fatigue, and in 
which nature instinctively impels to change 
and t'xi'i-tion. 

Things were looking very black. He 
w-as not aware, until the adverse result was 
actually made known, how much hope he 
had secretly cherished. 

Whirling up tho embowered avenue of 
tho quiet Hermitage, with four reeking 
horses, at & canter—he would have had six 
if they would have brought him there five 
minutes sooner—Charles Marston reached 
the steps of tho old-fashioned house, and 
i-uiiiiing up tliem he rang at the hall-door 
as impetuously as if his best-beloved lay 
within, in the agonies of death, and ho had 
arrived with a specific in his hand. 

On learning that Miss Modwyn was in 
the drawing-room, without waiting to be 
announced, he huiTied to the room, and 
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fotind her 'with Mr. Dawe, who had arrived 
OKiiy ten minutes before.- 

Mr. Dawe had other things beside this 
to trouble him. A letter had reached him 
from Captain Vivian, in whom, by a kind 
of adoption, ho took a very near interest, 
relating what liad occuiTed. Mr. Dawe 
was angry. He had been tricked in return 
for years of kindness. 

Why should he be surpi’ised or angry ? 
If it were not that every child of earth niiLst 
learn wisdom for himself, in the school of 
pain and labour, and if experience were 
orally communicable, as old peoph; arc prom; 
to fancy it is, and if youth were less con¬ 
ceited and selfish, comparatively few I'ocdish 
things would be done, and this life Avould 
lose, in a largo measure, its efficacy as a 
place of discipline. 

Mr. Dawo is going on with this particular 
news to Lady Vernon. She may or may 
not see him, as she thinks fit; hut she onglit 
to hear it as soon as he; and he is not de¬ 
terred by the language she held (o him a 
few weeks ago. 

“ I must SCO Lady Vernon first, upon 
quite another matter,” said Mr. Dawe, t here- 
fore, mysteriously. “ But I will nieci, y(ju, 
Mr. Marston, in town, at my attoi’iiey's, thi.s 
^ty week. I have put my hand to the 
plougli, and will not look buck.” 

“ Could you not name an earlier day ?” 
urged Mr. Marston. •’ 

“ This day week, if you [jle.ase,” said 
jdr. Dawe. 

“ And where will a letter find you in 
the mean time ?” asked activ^c Miss idod- 
wyn, who rather liked writing noi.es. 

“ I shall sleep, to-morrow night, ai. the 
Vernon Arms; and I shall not leave Roy- 
don till evening. I have business in the 
neighbourhood. ” 

And so Mr. Dawe took lii.s Ic.ave. 

A week’s delay, to a man Upon the rack, 
is a good deal. It was quite impos.sible 
that Charles Marston slioTild be quiet all 
that time. 

Maximilla liked his Impatience, and sym¬ 
pathised with all his unre.!souablem;ss. 

“ Quite accidentally,” .she s-uM, “ 1 heard 
such a character of Doctoa- jVutomavclii, 
from oar rector, here; lie liad a cousin 
who was confined at Glarcwoods, .'nd dis¬ 
charged about a year ago; and he says 
that Doctor Antomarchi is quite a chaim- 
ing person, and the kindest man you ca.’ 
imagine; and ho thought Mr. Damian, on 
the contrary, a severe man, with hardly a 
human sympathy, although his estahfisii- 
ment is conducted on very genial and in¬ 


dulgent principles. Has view of Mr. Da¬ 
mian corresponds very much with your 
impression, on seeing him at Brighton. 
He thought him conscientious, but cold 
and stem. Mow I have taken a whim into 
my head; I don’t know why, but I do 
fancy if we went to Glarewoods and saw 
Doctor Antomarchi, to - day, some good 
would come of it, I think he would allow 
me fo see Maud, and I have been two or 
three times on the point of ordering the 
carriage and setting out for tlio railway.” 

Full of this whimsical presentiment, I 
shall leave her, still in conference with 
Charles Mai’ston, who is only too well 
p]ea.sed to find tho .active old lady almost 
as restless as himself. 

Night descends on Glarewoods, and all 
tho countiy' round. Moonlight falls (m 
I lofty trei's and dark yew hedges, on high, 
carved chimneys, steep roofs, and black 
o.ak c.agc-work with white plaster between. 
I’rom long rows of windows overlooking 
tlio croquet-ground peeps the peculiar soft 
light, emitted tlirougii the dull globes fixed 
in file ceilings of tlio patients’ rooms. This 
is not one of the festive nights at Glare- 
woods, and neither hall nor concert stirs 
the s( range gaiety of the colony that dwells 
there. 

'I'lu! gr<'at house, with its sylvan sur¬ 
roundings, looks all serenity and happiness; 
more like fair Belmont, as Lorenzo and 
.)e,ssiea beheld it, in tho moonlight, than a 
madhouse. 

A visitor is closeted with Antomarchi. 
It is Doctor Malkin, who has come from 
Roydoii, to talk and hear, on Lady Ver¬ 
non's behalf, .all tliat it iriay at this mo¬ 
ment concern her to learn. 

Tliey have had tlieir conference, and have 
dinotl togetlier. They are sitting now at 
ail ofieii window’, looking out on tiio moon¬ 
lit «roqnct.-grouud. A small round table, 
with decanters and glas.ses on it, stands 
close by ; they arc sipping their claret, 
with their eyes turned toward tho drooping 
fiowei's and dewy foliage, while they talk 
for a minute longer about Miss Vernon. 

Camlles are burning at the further end 
of the room. They prefer tho open window 
and the moon. 

“ You and Miss Medwyn. are at issue 
ruspeetiiig tho young lady's state of mind,” 
said Automarehi. ‘ 

“ 1 am a vtay secondary opinion on the 
question,” answered Malkin, peering into ’ 
:bc claret in hi.s glass; “you may observe 
ti'at I .contribute, myself, next* to nothing 
to Mio proof, and rest my opinion entirely 
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ppon the assumption that the evidence on 
which I found it is strictly true; and I 
have been looking the subject up, and I’m 
not afraid to maintain that opinion any¬ 
where.” 

“ Nor am I; nor is Dnmi.an,” said Anto- 
marchi. “ She is violent; she was trouble¬ 
some this morning. To-morrow, at twelve, 
I hav>) arrangctl to give Hint young lady a 
flight that will a good deal tamo her.” 

“It is very sad it should bo so,” mur- 
mgred Doctor Malkin, still looking down 
with a gloomy shake of his head. 

It is very sad,” echoed Antoinarclii, 
abstwictodly. 

And there followed a silence, during 
which Darkdfdo entered the i-ooui. 

^ “ Miss Medwyn, the old lady who was 
here before tho commissioneis” Mr. Dark- 
dnlo said softly, leaning over his shoulder, 
“is in the waiting-room, with a. friend, and 
hopes that yon will s<ie her, and desires me 
to say, that she is mo.st an.xions to vi.sit 
Miss Vernon, for ever so .short a .time, in 
licr room.” 

“ Tell her Ii’egret 1 can’t po.s.sibly ponnit 
an interview with Mi.^^s Vernon ; tint that 
I shall be very happy, in a few minutes, to 
SOO'Miss Medwyn in the Avaiting-rooin.” 

“ I remember yon, Antumarehi, in I’a.ris,” 
said Doctor Malkin, as soon as Darkdale was 
gone. “You and I have ]>layed hilliards 
there, and could hardly ail'nrd our demi- 
tasse of coflec after. 1 little fancied I 
should see yon what you are. If I had 
your cards to play, 1 slionld din a l)aroiiet 
■with ten thon.snud a year, and you can play 
them better than 1. I wisli you'd tell me 
your secret; what g(/d do yon wurshi]>v 
./Escnlapins, ForltiTit', Satan'f Do give a 
poor devil a wrinkh'.” 

“ Fill your glass ; take comfort; I’m not 
quite so prosj)orous as you limey. I hav(! 
burnt my fingers a Jitlle in that cubsed 
thinp; that old Tintern went into; but, .as 
you say, I am making way, notwithstand¬ 
ing.” 

“ Making way ? Wliy, my dear fidlow, 
you know all tin’s niu.st belong to you, it 
wtfsf, and managed ns yon Avouhl manage 
it, it is tlio i*eveniie of a principality. When 
does old Damian return "f” 

“ In a montb, perhaps ; ^lei'liaps in six ; 
perli.nps nei'tir," says Aulomarchi, who aauis 
in a state of luxurious good-humour. “ It is 
high time he should take a little r(5st; it is 


it 


only fair. He can’t bo many rtonths on 
this side of seventy, and he may sing Nita 
'sum qualis cram." 

“ I am not what I used to was,” trans¬ 
lated Doctor Malkin, tacetiously. 

“ Ho does not like work as he used,” 
continued Antomarchi, “and he has eon-‘ 
fidenco in me; and ho feels he need not* 
fatigue him.sclf as he used; he may tdke 
his ease, and yet all go well.” 

“ All go better,” said Malkin. 

“ I did not say that; but it is not a great 
w.ay from the truth. He is sometimes a 
little bit in one’s Avay; but his name in the 
concern is valuable, and he is a good man, 
a.nd always, at least, means well.” 

“ lie’ll make over the Avholo concern tc» 
you before a yc'ar, on an annuity, and he 
won’t live three years after; and then you 
ar(! monarch of .all you survey ! You’ll 
be Avaiiting .a sharp fellow to play second 
fiddle, eh? And if you ihink / would 
aiiSAvc'r, it is the kind of thing 1 should 
like.” 

“ Fir.st make mo monarch of all I 
survey. It Avonld bo idle choosing my 
m.tn Friday till 1 stc'p into my island.” 

A slight iiois(' at the otbcir end of the 
room attracted the eyes of both. They sf(*’ 
a tall man Avith a resolute face, and hair 
AA'liite as sno\A% standing near the door, hat 
in lianc^ as if oil’.a jonrney. 

With an odd sciusation, for he did not 
know at Avhat moment he had entered. 
Doctor Mfdkin, sitting in the moonlight, 
Avith liis claret glass in his fingers, recog¬ 
nised Mr. Damian, exhibited, like a figure 
ol‘ iSchalkin’s, in the obliqu^pandle-light. 
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been affected by the general quietude of 
the place; there are but two passenger 
trains during tlio night, and the goods 
traffic is very limiiotl, so that the station 
• upon which Gerald Hardinge was looking 
down lay hushed in re])ose, and, save by 
‘ the sighing of the night winds through 
the trees, the silence around him was un¬ 
broken. 

This was as he wished it. The thoughts 
which racked him might he too deoj) foi* 
co'nccivlment, and ho would have had no 
human eye to play tin; spy ujion such con- 
Requenees as would result from his con¬ 
templated analysis of liis own feelings, and 
tho' determination which ho would then 
*mve at. To stop a libald laugh, to con- 
tx’overt tho effect of a sneer upon a woman 
whom ho had loved, ])o laid in the heat of 
tho moment publicly assumed a position, 
the retention or resignation of which, 
fraught with tho deepest inl(U'ost as it 
would be on bi.s future life, must bo de¬ 
termined upon at ouee. 

^ A woman whom he laid loved! Was he, 
f. then, to think of as past and bygone th.-it 
1 passion which thrilhul lii.s soul and tingled 
^ in his veins, when he held Ma<lge in his 
► arms but a few sbort hours previously; as 
j' fiided and vanisljed that love-lit light 
which had cast its glamour over tlie ordi- 
j nary occurrences of evmiy-day life, and 
j steeped them all in roseate hiicsV Was 
f the temple of his love so fairy a fabric that 
1 at an idle or a lying word uttered by a 
j go.ssip it should suddenly collapse, burying 
! in its ruins the idol which he had set up 
. therein and worshipped so tendei’ly ? An 
idle or lying woi’d f No, to the tale told 
I by that wretched old man neither of these 
' terms could bo a.p})lied. 

Alas! what Gerald did know tallied 
completely with what Mr. Snick had sqjd. 
It was on the night of the thuiRhT-stoi’m 
i that ho had called at Madge J’ievrepoint’s 
I lodging, and found licr absent, atlending, 
j ns her sister Rose had told him, to a busi- 
j ness engagement. Ho I’ccollcctod how he 
j had waited for her, patiimtly walking up 
j and down the street, heedless of the raging 
elements, and how ho had seen hci- return 
at a late hour. Ho recollootcd how he had 
accused her the next day of having beeu to 
.meet some man, and liow, without posi¬ 
tively denying it, she had put aside the 
question in her soothing way. And all that 
time, while he was waiting for hor in the 
Btorm, not oven with a hope of speaking to 
licr, and going away as it might be almost 
contented when he had seen her safely shut 


within her own door, she had been to meet 
another man, who “ stooped and put his 
arms round her and kissed her 1” Gerald 
remembered the exact words which Mr. 
Snick had used, and cursed him aloud for 
using them. 

And yet, in the full knowledge of her 
treachery and deceit, he had acknowledged 
her before them as his affianced wife! His 
affianced wife ! That was the position that 
lie had publicly declared her to hold; that 
was tbe position that she actually held; for 
from her manner that evening, her last 
words, her parting touch, Gerald bad but 
litlle doubt as to Madge’s answer to his 
appeal. His affianced wife! who went to 
meet another man in secret, and refused 
to give him, who would have died for her, 
any account of her proceedings’ on that 
cventliil evening. 

Now what was ho to do ? Tho idea of I 
wilhdrawing the proposal which he had 
made, of breaking away fi’om tho compact 
whicb, a.s he imagined, was virtually agreed 
u]inn between them, never entered into 
Gerald’s mind. What ho had said to Madge 
Pierrepoint was, according to his view, 
quite sufficient in itself to bind him, witl||^ 
out lakiug into consideration tbe quasi- 
public amiouiicement which he had made. 
And tins act of hers—the meeting with this 
unknowif man—took place before he had 
actually proposed to her, and while she 
was yet a free agent. What was ho to do ? 
Ho must go through with it, carrying the , 
burden which ho had laid upon his own 
sliouldor.s as best he might. He would see 
Aladgo the first thing in the morning, tell 
lier exactly what laid occurred, repeat the 
story as it had been told to him, and ask 
liei’ wliat she bad to say in her defence. 
She would be truthful in her reply, he had 
ail innate conviction of that, and then he 
should know what to decide. If she acknow¬ 
ledged that there was a foundation for Mr. 
Snick’s story—and it seemed impossible to 
think that anything so cii’cumstautial could 
ho the work of mere invention—where 
would be that happiness in tho future 
which he had so joydully pictured to him¬ 
self? 

He would keep his word; she should 
have nothing to complain of on that score ; 
ho would marry her, and take her away 
with him to London; but as to living 
with her, that could never be. If she had 
deceived him then, with what confidence 
could he trust his honour to her keeping 
when surrounded by flatterers and tried by 
temptation ! No ! that is the only course 
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open to him, and the one that he must 
follow, provided always that their manner 
of living can be kept a secret from the 
world. If the secret of his betrayed trust, 
of his blighted life, were once known, 
Gerald felt that the exposure would kill 
him. Those were the only terms he would 
exact from Madge : that it should be a life¬ 
long secret between them, and so long as 
she kept to them, she should share his in¬ 
come, and be left to do as she pleased. And 
having settled this in his own mind, Gerald 
rose from his seat, and made the best of his 
way home. 

When he arrived at his lodging, he lot 
himself in with his key, and w.as protieed- 
ing straight to bed, when, thinking he saw 
a light in the sitting-room occupied con¬ 
jointly by himself and Mr. Dunsany, ho 
opened the door, and discovered that worthy 
stretched at full length on the sofa, and 
snoring in a remarkably resonant manner. 
Gerald was about to retire quietly, when 
a snoi'c of extra power awoke the sleeper, 
- and Mr. Dunsany, rubbing his o.yvB, sat 
upright, apparently considerably refreshed 
by bis slumber, 

I '* Come in, Gerald,” he cried, “and don’t 
be after scuttling off to bed lilco that, when 
I have been sitting np hero broad awake, 
and dejjying myself natural sleep, for tbe 
chance of a talk to you. 1 wont .straiglit 
to your room directly I got back, and 
finding you wore not there, I determijiod 
to sit np on the chance of catching yon 
before you turned in, as I have Bomedhing 
very important to say to yon.” 

“ Say aw.ay, then,” said Gerald, tliTOwing 
himself listlessly into a chair, and plunging 
his hands into his pockets; “say away, I’m 
listening.” 

“ Jjistening !” echoed Mr. Dunsany, who 
had gone to u little sideboard, and placed 
some bottles and glasses on the table. “ But 
I want you to talk as well, and with a view 
to that, hadn’t you better put a pipe in 
your mouth ? I have no hopes of improv¬ 
ing your accent, which is essentially Eng¬ 
lish, and bad, hut tobacco is a great trari- 
qnilhser, and brings oat the philosophy in 
a man’s nature, and that is a quality of 
which you have decidedly no supei'fluity.” 

“ It is a quality which all of ns require 
more or less,” said Gerald, “and most of 
us more.” 

“ Don’t be sneering, and going in for the 
Diogenes business, my dear Gerald,” said 
Mr. Dunsany, who, meanwhile, had mixed 
himself a tumbler of grog, and lighted a 
huge pipe 5 “ it’s not natural to you, I 


know; but you are upset and worried just 
now.” 

“I am utterly miserable, Dunsany,” said 
Gerald, with a groan. 

“ Don’t say that, my dear lad, for 
TTeaven’s sake,” cried his friend. “I’vo 
made a good many blunders in my time, 
but I nev(!r made a greater than when I 
persuaded you to come to that confounded 
supper to-night, or when I permitted that 
pi'opostoi’ous old idiot Snick to tell that 
cock-and-bull story.” 

Gerald raised his head, and looked up 
earnestly : 

“You don’t believe that story?” he 
asked. 

“ Whicli part of it?” asked Mr. Dunsany. 

“Any part,” said Gei’ald. 

“Which ])art would you wish me to be¬ 
lieve ?” asked Mr. Dunsany. “ I am open 
to conviction,' my dear lad, and I will 
oblige you to the best of my ability.” 

“Don’t be fooling, Dunsany! It is 
scarcely a subject for jest. Give me a plain 
answer if you can.” 

“ My dear Gerald, the question is rather 
a complicated and a delicate one, and I 
wanted to deal with it as delicately as 
1 could. It resolves itself into this : do I 
believe that a certain lady, a common ac¬ 
quaintance of ours, went on a certain 
evening, memorable as the occasion of the 
thniidcr-storra, np the Dumpington-road, 
and, in a lane near the turnpike, was met 
and embraced by a gentleman ? Is that 
the question, or rather one of the ques¬ 
tions ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ Well, then, upon my honour, I do be¬ 
lieve it! In the first place, I do not think 
that old Snick has the power of inventing 
anything at all, much less anything so cir- 
cumsf aniial as that story was in its details 
of gingei’-becr, turnpike, tollman, and all the 
rest ot it; and, in the next place, I have 
noticed, lor the last few days, a certain 
absence of mind and preoccupation of 
manner in the lady in question. Now, as 
to tho other part of it; do I believe that 
ono Gerald Hardin go was the gentleman 
who mot the lady in tho lane near the 
Dumpington turnpike? Upon my con¬ 
science I do not. Now, am 1 right?” 

“ So far as I am concerned yon are quite 
right,” said Gerald, with a heavy sigh. 

“ Exactly,” cried Mr. Dunsany; “ and it 
was a fine manly thing of you to ^sh in as 
you did, my dear lad, and endeavour to 
save a lady’s character, which was being 
roughly handled. Only, like most other 
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tSidticsation Here aiid there, has a’fine figure 
and a good Voice, and is leading lady on 
the Worcester circuit-; while her papa, who 
is net called Montmorency at all, bnt Glubb, 
keeps a small shop or shed in the New Cat. 
Her line is light comedy, his is coal and 
potato Depend upon it, something of that 
sort is the case in this instance, and you 
will be Verj good friends -with the old 
gentleman some day and let him supply | 
the Wallsends when you settle in town.” 

‘‘ Snick said it was a tall man,” said 
Gerald. 

“There is no particular reason that I 
know of why a father should not be tall,” 
eaid Dunsany, “ though most of them do 
rim short and broad. However, this might 
be the brother, fho Wife’s Secret business. 
You recollect the play ? A brother who 
has come to grict, and is in hiding, and 
comes to vi.sit his sister secretly, and is 
suspected by the husband to be her lover. 
Just our story, by George! Perhaps Miss 
Pierrepoint’s brother has come to grief, 
frisked the till, or climbed up behind some¬ 
body’s back on a bill-stamp, or s-uae in¬ 
genious little proceeding of that nature, 
and is keeping out of the way Depend upon 
it, it is something of that kind. Now finish 
your grog, and get oil to bed easy in your 
mind; you are sure to find it all right in the 
morning.” 

• “ I shall go round and call upon her the 
first thing,” said Gerald. 

“ Do,” said Mr. Dunsany. “ So long as 
you have a good sleep to-night you may do 
what you please to-morrow. Well,” ho 
nfiittered to himself, looking after the 
young man’s departing figure, “ I hope I’m 
right: I do not think tlie girl is the sort 
to play doiible, particularly with such a | 
frank, honest nature as his. Dut, even if 
it comes to the woi-st, I have postponed 
his misery twelve hours, and it was worth 
while sitting up a little later and drinking 
an extra glass of grog to do that.” 

“ And what" is tho matter with my 
Susan ?” said Mr. Dunsany, coming down 
to breakfast the next morning and meeting 
tMiss Cave on the staircase. “ Has she 
come to say that she can conceal her 
passion for her Mike no longer ? And has 
fihe a carriage and four outside waiting to 
convey him to the village church ?” 

,, “ Get along with you, do, Dunsany,” 

■'9ii^ MM( Cave, grinning. “ I was not lOok- 
for yon, but for Mr. Hardinge.” 

“ Ad I tapped at Mr. Hardinge’s door 
jiist now he roared out that he was in his 


bath,” saifi Dnniany| “ consequently he is 
not in a position to meet my Susan’s gaze.” 

“ Well then I will give this letter to you 
to take to him. It’s from Miss Pierre* 
point, and important I am sure, because 
she begged me to bring it to him inyself.” 

“ Right your are,” said Dunsany, And 
he took the letter to Gerald, whom he 
found in his dressing-gown. Gerald turned 
very pale when ho saw the writing. 

“ It’s from Madge,” he said. 

“I know it,” said Dunsany. “Miss 
Cave told me; open it now. It’s all right, 
depend upon it.” 

Gerald opened tho letter and road it 
through. Then tos.sing it to his friend, he 
fell back in his chair, and buried his face 
in his hands. 

“ My poor dear fellow, what can be the 
matter ?” said Dunsany. Then casting his 
eye over the letter, added, “By George! 
old Snick was right after all.” 

END OP BOOK THE PIEST, 


MIJMORY AND ABSENCE OP MIND. 

I 

Memory is nearly as much a puzzle as 
over Why in some men memory should be 
strong and in others weak; why the memory 
should bo stronger at one time than an¬ 
other; why the same man should have a 
strong memory for Some subjects, and a 
w'eak one for others; why illness should 
obliterate some subjects completely from 
the mind—are problems still undergoing 
patient and attentive scrutiny. 

The memory for figures, or power of 
mental calculation, is well known to all of 
us, either by its presence or its absence. 
Jedediah Buxton, George Parker Bidder, 
and Zorali Colburn, are instances too fa- 
fttiliarly known to need detail here. George 
Watson, tho Sussex calculator, could tell 
tho dates of every day since ho was a child, 
and what ho was doing on that day; he 
could show many other strange freaks of 
memory, but was a heavy, ignorant fellow 
generally, very vain of his one acquirement. 

The memory of languages is quite a 
distinct faculty, so far as can be judged 
from recorded instances. Mith^idates, wo 
are told, could converse, in their own 
languages, to the natives of twenty-three 
countries which were under his sway. 
Cardinal Mezzofanti appears to have had 
this faculty in a stronger degree than any 
other person that ever lived. While edu¬ 
cating for the priesthood, he leatned Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Spanish, French, 
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German, and Swedish. As a professor at 
some of the Italian universities, ho con¬ 
stantly added to his store; nntil at the a.ge 
of forly-threo ho conld read in twenty 
lanpfuages, and converse in eighteen. In 
1841, when he was .sixty-seven years old, 
he was as well acqnaintcd with Portu¬ 
guese, English, Dutch,'Danish, Russian, 
Polisli, Ilohemian, Sciwian, M.ngyar, Turk¬ 
ish, Irish, Welsh, Wallachian, Albanian, 
Bulgarian, Illyrian, Lettish, Lappish, as 
with the languages which ho hnd lirst 
learned; while to Arabic he added Per¬ 
sian, Sanscrit, Koordish, Georgian, Syriat;, 
Chaldee, Samaritan, Chinese, Coptic, hlthi- 
opic, Abyssinian, and other Asiatic and 
African tongues. At the time of his de.ath, 
in 1849, Mezzofanti could writer elorpiently, 
and converse fluently, in more than se¬ 
venty languages. 

All the other accounts of memory for 
words are poor compared with this; never¬ 
theless, many of them are sufticiently re¬ 
markable. John Kemble used to s.ay that 
ho could learn a whole number of the 
Morning Post in four days; and General 
Christie made a similar assertion ; but it is 
not known how far eilher of them verified 
this statement. Robert Dillon could re¬ 
peat in the morning six columns of a news¬ 
paper which ho h.ad read overnight. During 
the Ricpeal debates in the House of Com¬ 
mons, thiity-soven years ago, one of the 
members wrote out his speech, sent it to 
the newspapers, and repi^ated it to the 
House in the evening; it was found to be 
the S£imo verbatim as tliat which he had 
written out. John Fuller, a land agent in 
Norfolk, could remember every word of a 
sermon, and w'ritc it out correctly after 
going home; this was tested bj'^comp.aring 
his written nocomit with the clergyman’s 
manuscript. Scaliger could repeat a hun¬ 
dred verses or moroaftei’ having read t,hcm 
a single time. Seneca could repeat two thou- 
^d words on hearing them onee. Mnglia- 
bechi, who liad a.pi'odigious memory, was 
once put to a severe test. A gentleman lent 
him a manuscript, which was read and re¬ 
turned ; the owner some time afterwards, 
pretending he had lost it, bogged Magliii- 
bechi to write out as much as ho could 
remember; whereupon the latter, appealing 
t6 his memory, wrote out the whole essay. 
Cyrus, if some of the old historians are to 
be credited, could remember the name of 
every soldier in his immense army. There 
was a Corsican boy who could rehearse 
forty thousand words, wdiethcr sense or 
nonsense, ixs they were dictated, and then 


repeat them in the reversed order without 
making a single mistake. A physician of 
Massachusetts, about half a century ago, 
could repeat the whole of Paradise Lost 
without mistake, although he had not read 
it for twenty years. Euler, the great 
mathematician, when ho became blind, 
conld repeat the whole of Vii’gil’s .<Eneid, 
and conld remember the first line and the 
last line in every page of the particular 
edition which ho had been accustomed to 
read btifore he became blind. 

One kind pf retentive memory may be 
considered as the result of sheer hard 
work. a. determination towards one particu¬ 
lar achievement, without reference either to 
cultivation or to memory on other subjects. 
This is frequently shown by persons in 
humble life in regard to the Bible. An old 
beggar-man at Stirling, Icnown some forty 
years ago a.s Blind Alick, afforded an in¬ 
stance of this. He knew the whole of the 
Bible by heart; insomuch that, if a sen¬ 
tence v ero road to him, he conld name 
book, chapter and verse; or, if the book, 
chapter, and verse were named, he could 
give the exact words. A gentleman, to 
test him, rcipea tcd a verse, purposely making 
one verbal Inaccuracy; Alick hesitated, 
named the place where the passage is to be 
found, but at tho same time pointed out 
the verbal error. Tho same gentleman 
asked liimtorcpeat the ninetieth verse of.tbe 
sc'.vonth chaptt^r of the book of Numbers. 
Alick almost instantly replied, “ There is 
no sufili verse ; that chapter has only eighty- 
nine vci'ses.” 

TJjere arc no phenomena of memory mSre 
strange than those in which — usually 
through some illness, or some accident^ 
injni y to tho brain—some particular facts 
or classes of fact.s baffle tho recollection 
altogether. The instances recorded by 
Abercrombie, Winslow, Wigan, Carpenter, 
Holland, and other physicians, are too well 
founded to admit of ajiy doubt. There was 
a gentleman who, when in disturbed health, 
uniformly called coalfe, paper, and paper, 
coals, quite unconscious of any anomaly in 
the matter. Another called his snuff-box a 
hog.shoad; and it was remarked that, ia 
earlier life, he had been connected with the 
tobacco (,radc in the West Indies- Doctor 
Scandella, an Italian physician resident at 
New York, w’as attacked with yellow fever 
at Now York ; he spoke only English when 
first attacked, only French in the height of 
the fever, and remembered only his owu 
original Italian just before his death. A 
hVonchman, at the ago of twenty-seven. 
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spoke English well; he received an injnry 
in the head, and could then for some time 
only remember French, believing and as¬ 
serting himself to be but sixteen years old. 
At St. Thomas’s Hospital an invalid sud¬ 
denly began to talk in Welsh, a language 
which he had entirely neglected for thirty 
years. One lady lost the memory of 
exactly four years, well remembering 
events before and after tliat period; and in 
another instance the lost years amottnted 
to eight or ttm. A gentleman forgot 
the names of‘his friends, but remembered 
their ages, and adopted that as the most 
convenient mode of referring to them. 
Another lost so completely the meaning 
of nouns - substantive, that he unconsci¬ 
ously gave the names of places to things, 
persons to events, and so on, rendering 
ids talk' unintelligible. A lady, similarly 
under temporary ailment, could not re¬ 
member the names of any of the ordinary 
things in her household; she was forced to 
go from room to room, and point to the 
articles concerning which she had any 
orders to give, or any observations t< make. 
A military officer, mentioned by Doctor 
Winslow, sometimes remembered his own 
name, but not his address; at other times 
remembered his address, but not his name. 
Ho would occasionally, with a perplexed ex¬ 
pression of countenance, accost a s(,ranger, 

“ I am Major-, can you tell me where 

I live ?” Under his other frame of mind, 

“ I live at-, can you tell me my iifirae r ” 

Corroborative instances of a kind more 
or less analogous are so numerous, that we 
need only cite a few more as illustrations. 
There was a man who could remember the 
first syllable of long words, but no oiliers. 
A soldier, after receiving an injury in the 
head, forgot tho figures 5 and 7, and every¬ 
thing connected with them. A gentleman 
in a similar way lost tho memory of the 
letter F. An old French lady could ex¬ 
press herself intelligibly in any ordinary 
conversation; but if a direct question wore 
put to her, her memory seemed to depart, 
from her at once, except in reference to 
two words; her regular reply was “ Saint 
Antoine.” In another case, of a wounded 
French soldier, he evidently understood 
tho meaning of what was said to him by 
others, but his memory could only assist 
him to the uniform reply, “ Baba.” John 
Hunter, the great surgeon, called on a 
friend at a time when indisposed; for a 
few hours he could not remember any¬ 
thing concerning any person or object 
beyemd the walls of the room he was in; 


it was fe painful fame to him, for, without 
any hallucination, he knew perfectly well 
that his memory had in great measure tem¬ 
porarily deserted him; ho walked to the 
window, as a possible means of getting 
back some recollection of the outer world. 
An arf illcry officer, in 1785, could rea^ out 
well wlieu a book was open before him, but 
could not remembor a word of the contents 
whem tho book was closed. A Spanish 
tragic author forgot his own writings; 
when reminded of them, ho declared they 
must luive been written by some one else. 
A French scientific man could scarcely 
ever remember tho names of his colleagues; 
he was accustomed to speak of them as 
tho authors of such and such works or 
papers, or as the discoverers of such and 
.such fads. Ono gentlemnn forgot the 
names of tho whole of his childi’en for a 
time.. An agriculturist, a man of exten¬ 
sive business and good intelligence, was 
obliged to nso a dictionary to understand 
the ordinary implements of his trade; the 
sound of each word suggested tho shape 
of the letters, and tho sight of the latter 
.suggested tlie sense; hut tho sound did 
not.directly suggest the sense. A lady, 
after an iHness, forgot all ])ronouns, and 
all inflexions of verbs except the infini- 
five; Avhcii wishing or intending to say, 

“ Stop, my husband has just come,” she 
said, “ To stop, husband to come.” 

Another variety is what may be called 
perversion of memory, memory running to 
wildness, generally inanifestcd during or 
immediately after an illuc.ss. Ono instance 
is that in whicli we imagine other jwrsons 
to be doing or feeling that which is really 
attributable to ourselves. There was a 
gentleman who, when thirsty, believed 
that others i;xperienced the thirst; and 
after ho had coughed, said to a friend 
near him, “ 1 am sorry yon have so bad a ‘ 
cough.” Samuel liogers, when very aged 
and declining, was riding in a carriage 
witli a lady, who asked him about another 
lady well known to both ; tho name seenj^ed 
a blank to him, and stf)pping tho carriage, 
ho asked his servant, “Do I know Lady 
M. 7” “Yes, sir,” was tho reply. A 
gentleman, sitting with his wife in the 
evening, found his thoughts wapdoring 
back tt) a lady at whose house Ixe „ fre¬ 
quently spent an evening in former years; 
ludicrously confounding time, place, and 
person, ho rose up, and, addressing Ms 
wife .as “ madam,” declared that it was 
getting late, and that he must return home 
to his family. 
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The forgetfulness arising from sheer ab¬ 
sence of mind is different in its nature 
from any of the above. The man may be 
in good health, and may bo the reverse of 
stupid, but Jio is so absorbed in a parti¬ 
cular train of thought as to bo nearly ob¬ 
livious to surrounding .sayings and doings. 
Sydney Smith cited two inshincos of ab¬ 
sence of mind which struck his fancy. 
“I heard of a clergyman who went jog¬ 
ging along tho road till ho came to a turn¬ 
pike. ‘ What is to pay ?’ ‘ Pay, .sir, for 

what ?’ 'a^ed the turnpike-man. ‘ Why, 
for my horse to bo sure.’ ‘ Your horse, 
sir! What horse ? There is no horse, 
sir,’ ‘No horse. God bless me,’ said lie, 
suddenly looking down between his legs, 
‘ I thought I wms on horseback.’ Ijord 
Dudley was‘one of tlic most absent men I 
think I ever met in society. One day he 
met me in the street anil invited me to 
meet myself. ‘ Dine with me to-day; 
dine with me, and I will got Sydney 
Smith to meet you.’ I admitted the 
temptation ho held out to me, but said I 
was engaged to meet him elsewhere. 
Another time in meeting me he put his aim 
through mine, muttering, ‘I don’t piind 
walking with him a little way; I’ll walk 
with him as far as tho end of tlio street.’ He 
very nearly overset ray gravity once in tho 
pulpit. He Avas sitting immediately under 
me, apparently very attentive, when sud¬ 
denly he took up his stick as if he had 
been in tho House of Commons, and, tap¬ 
ping tho ground Avith it, cried out in a low 
but very audible Avhi.sper, ‘ Hear, hear.’” 
An absence of mind more or less similar 
has often been disjilaycd hy men habituated 
to deep study. Domciiieliino, tho great 
Italian painter, becaino so absorbed in his 
own picture of tho Martynloni of Saint 
Andrew that ho reviled, Avith tho fiercest 
passion, a soldier who Avas rciircsentcd in¬ 
sulting or mocking tho saint. Caracci, 
who was present, Avas so struck Avith Do- 
menichino’s excited expression of face that 
ho afterwards ado|)ted it as an impersonation 
of rage. Crehillon, tho Froncli dramatist, 
impatiently said to a fiicnd Avho entered 
his study, “ Don’t disturb me; this is a 
moment of exquisite happiness; I am 
going to hang a villanous minister, and to 
banish a stupid one!” Isaac D’Israoli 
says: “ It has been told of a modern astro¬ 
nomer, that one summer night, Avhen he 
Avas withdrawing to his chamber, the 
brightness of tho heaven^ showed a phe¬ 
nomenon. Ho passed tho A\hole night in 
observing it; and when they came to him 


early in the morning, and found him in the 
same attitude, he said, like one who had 
been collecting his thoughts for a fsAV 
moments, ‘ It must he thus; but I will go 
to bed before it is too late.’ Ho had gazed 
tho entire night in meditation, and wa.s 
not aware of it.” Doctor Stnkoly called 
upon Sir Lsaac Newton, and was told that 
Sir Isaac would come to him directly. 
Tho waiting was long and tedious, dinner 
was brought in, and Stukely, feeling 
hungry, sat down and nearly demolished a 
tempting roast fowl. NcAvton at length 
appeared, and seeing tho empty dish, ex¬ 
claimed, “ I protest I had forgotten that I 
had eaten my dinner!” The Count de 
Brancas, a friend of La Brnyero and 
llochcfoucanld, was one day reading in his 
study, when a nurse brought in a little 
infant; he put doAvn his book, took up the 
infant, and caressed it admiringly. A 
friend came in, and Brancas threw down 
tlio baby on tho table, thinking it was a 
hook, not detecting Lis error until a loud 
ciying announced it. On another occasion 
lloehefoucauld crossed the street to greet 
him. Branca.s said, “ God help you, my 
])oor man!” Rochefoucauld smiled, and 
Avas about to speak, when the other inter¬ 
rupted him: “ I told you that I had 
nothing for yon; there is no use in your 
tea.sing mo; why don’t yon try to get 
work Y Such lazy idlers as you make tho 
streets quite disagreeable.” Rochefou¬ 
cauld’s hearty laugh at length roused him 
from his reverie. Men have been known 
to exhibit such instances of absence of 
mind as the following: Taking out a 
watch, looking at it, and then asking, 
“ What’s o’clock ?” Going to a house 
where fn’ends liave lived, and forgetting 
that they had rcmoA’cd; going up to dress 
for dinner, forgetting the main purpose 
in view, and getting into bed instead; 
taking imaginary pinches of snuff while 
talking, forgetting all the time that the 
box is empty. Dante went oiice into a 
bookseller’s shop to witness a grand street 
procession. He became so absorbed in a 
book that the whole spectacle passed with¬ 
out his noticing it; and when he went 
homo was surprised at being reminded of 
it. Hogarth, dining one day with friends, 
roso in the middle of dinner, tnrned his 
chair round, sat down with his back to the 
company, meditated aAvhile, resumed his 
proper position, and went on with his dinner. 
Sheridan, conversing with his sister one 
day, unconsciotraly out np into shreds ah 
elegant pair of rufiieis which she had just 
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made for lier father. A gentleman, in¬ 
vited to dinner, sat in the drawing-room 
alone for awhile ; by the time the lady of 
the honso appeared, she found that he; in 
a brown study, had picked a hearth-brush 
to pieces; ho had the denuded handle in 
his hand, while his dress was covered with 
hairs. 


COME, THE RECORDERS!” 

Among the earlier emotions of the youth¬ 
ful playgoer, whoso cnthusia.sm for dra¬ 
matic representations is generally of a very 
feiwid and uncompromising kind, must be 
recognised his pi(.y for the money-taker, 
forbidden by the cares of office to witness 
a performance, and bis envy of the musi¬ 
cians, so advantageously stationed for the 
inccseant enjoyment of the delights of the 
theatre. But he perceives, with regretful 
wonder, that the.se gentlemen are habitually 
negligent of their opportunities, and fail to 
appreciate the peculiar happiness of their 
position; that they arc apt, indeed, their 
services not being immediately required, 
to abandon their instruments, and quietly 
to steal away through the cramped dooi’- 
way that admits to the myslerious regions 
beneath the stage, lie is grieved to nolo 
that for them, at any rate, the play is 'utot 
“ the thing.” One or two may remain—the 
performer on the drum, I have observed, 
is often very faithful in this re.spoct, though 
I have failed to discover any special reason 
why a love of liistrionic elforts should bo 
generated by his professional occupation— 
but the majority of the orchestra clearly 
manifest an almost indecent alacrity in 
avoiding all contemplation ot the displays 
pn the other side of the foot-lights. They 
are but playgoers on comjDulsion. They 
even seem sometimes, when they retain 
their scats, to prefer gazing at the audience 
rather than at the actors, and thus to ad¬ 
vertise their apathy in the matter. And 
I have not heard that the parsimonious 
manager, who proposed to reduce the 
salaries of his musicians on the ground 
that they every night enjoyed admission to 
the best seats, for which they paid nothing, 
“ even when stars were performing,” ever 
succeeded in convincing his band of the 
justice of his arguments. 

The juvenile patron of the drama will, 
of course, in due time become less absorbed 
in. his own view of the situation, and learn 
that, just as one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, so the pleasures of some are 
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the paiqs of othors. He wib cease to search 
the fficos of the orchestra for any evidence 
of “ pride of place,” or enyoyment of per¬ 
formances they w'itnosB, not as vplunteei’S, 
but as pressed men. He will understand 
that they are at work, and ahe influenced 
by a natural anxiety to escape from work 
as soon as may be. So, the overturO'ended, 
they vanish, and leave the actors, to do 
their best or their worst, as the caSte baay 
be. But onr young friend’s sentimonts are 
not peculiar to himself—have been often 
shared, indeed, by very exjierienced petsons. 
We have heard of comic singers and travel¬ 
ling entertainment givers who have greatly 
re.soiited the air of indifference of their 
xnusical accompanist. They have reqpircd 
of him that he should fwl amused, or affect, 
to feel amused, by their efforts. He has 
had to supplement his .skill as a musician 
by his readiness as an actor. It has been 
thought desirable that the audience should 
be exiablod to exclaim: “ Tlie great So-and- 
So miist be funny ! Why, see the man at 
the piano, who plays for him every night, 
who has, of course, seen his performance 
scores and scores of times, even ho can’t 
help latighing, the great So-and-So is so 
funny.” Tly) andicnce, thus convinced, fiiid 
themsclvc.s, no doubt, very highly amused. 
Garrick himself appears, op one occasion, 
at any rate, to havo been much enraged 
at the indifference of a member of his 
band. Cervetto, the violoncello - player, 
onco ventured to yawn noisily and por¬ 
tentously while the great actor was deliver¬ 
ing an addi'oss to the audience. The house 
gave way to laughter. The indignation 
of tho actor could oidy bo appeased by 
Cervetto’s absurd excuse that he invari¬ 
ably yawned when ho felt “the greatest 
rapture,” and to this emotion the address 
to«tho honso, so admirably delivered by 
■his manager, had justified him in yielding. 
Garrick accepted the explanation, perhaps 
rather on account of its humour than of 
its completeness. 

Music and the drama have been inse¬ 
parably connected from the most remote 
date. Even in tho cart of Thespis some 
comer must have been found for the mu¬ 
sician. The custom of chanting in churches 
has been traced to tho practice of tl^ 
ancient and pagan stage. Music pervadea 
tho whole of the classical dran;^ was the 
adjunct of the.poetry: the phif being a 
kind of recitation, tho declamation com¬ 
posed and written in notes, and the gesti¬ 
culations even being accompanied. The 
i old miracle plays were assisted by per- 
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formers on ihe horn, the 'pipe, the tabret, 
and tbe flnte; a full orchestra, in fact. Mr. 
Payne Collier, lii his Annals of the Stage, 
points ont that at the end of the prologue 
to Ohildertnas Day, 1512, the minstrels are 
required to ‘*^do their diligence,” the same 
expression being employed at the close of 
tlie performance when they are besought 
eithfa' dliemsolves to dance, or to play a 
danob ’<br the entcidainment of the com¬ 
pany: 

Also ye mpustrpllpe doth your dilifronco 
•id fore our drpprtynjj govo ug a daunuo. 

The Elizahethan stage relied greatJy npon 
them’d of trumpets, cornets, &c., for the 
“soundings” which announced the coin- 
menooment of the prologtio, and for the 
“ alarums” and “ flourishes” which oc¬ 
curred in the course of tho representation. 
Malone was of opinion that the band con¬ 
sisted of some eight or ten musicians sta¬ 
tioned in “ an upper balcony over wli.at is 
now called the stage-box,” Oollioi-, liow- 
over, shows that tho musicians were often 
divided into two bands, and quotes a stage 
direction in Marston’s Antonio’s Bcveng<!, 
1G02: “While the mcasui’c is dancing, 
Andrugio’s ghost is placed betwixt the 
music houses.” In a ])lay of later date, 
Middleton’s Chaste Maid in Cheapside, 
1630, appears tho direction : “ While tlic 
company seem to weep and mourn, t here is 
a sad soug in the music room.” Boxes 
were then often called rooms, ami one was 
cleiurly set apart for the use of tho mnsieians. 
In certain of Sliakespearo’s plays tho nuisi- 
cutns are eleai-ly required to quit t.luur room 
for a while, and appear upon tho stage 
among the dramatis persona:. 

Tho practice of plajnng music bctweeri 
tbo acts is of long st,ending, the frequent, in- 
appropriateness of these intoi'iudes luiviug 
been repeatedly commented on, however. 
A writer in the last century expressly re¬ 
ports that at tho end of eveiy ant, the 
audience, “carried away by a jig of Vivaldi’s 
er a concerto of Giardini’s, lose every 
warm impression relative to the piece, and 
begin again cool and unconcerned as at the 
commencement of tho representation.” He 
advocates the introduction of music adapted 
to the subject: “ The music after an act 
should commence in the tone of the pre¬ 
ceding passion, and be gradually varied 
till it accords with tho tone of tho passion 
that is to succeed in tho next act,” so that 
“ cheerftil, tender, melancholy, or animated 
impressions” may be inspired as the occa¬ 
sion may need. At the conclusion of tho 
second act of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 


15^6, Diccon, addressing himself to the 
musicians, says simply, “In-the moan time, 
fellows, pipe up your fiddles.” But in a 
later play, the Two Italian Gentlemen, by 
Anthony Munday, printed about'1584, the 
different kinds of music to be played after 
each act are stated, whetlier “ a' pleasant 
galliard,” a “ solemn dump,” ora “ pleasant 
allemaigne.” So Marston, in his Sopho- 
nisba, 1606, indicates particularly the. in¬ 
struments he would have played during 
the pauses between t.bo acts. After act 
one, “ tho cornets and organs playing loud 
full of musicafter act two, “ organs 
mixed with recordersafter act three, 
“organs, viols, and voices;” 'with “ a base 
lute and a treble viol” after act four. In 
the course of this play, moreover, musical 
accompaniments of a descriptive kind were 
introduced, the stage direction on two oc¬ 
casions informing us that “infernal njusic 
plays softly.” Nabbes, in the prologue to 
ins Hannibal and Scipio, 1637, alludes at 
once to tho change of the place of action of 
the drama, and to tho performance of music 
between the acts: 

The place is sometimes changed, too, with the scene, 
Whieh is translated as the music plays 
Betwixt the acts. 

The closing of the theatres by the Puri¬ 
tans, in 1642, plainly distressed the musi¬ 
cians almost as much as tho players. Their 
occupation was practically gone, although 
not declared illegal by Act of Parliament. 
“ Our music,” writes the author of tbo 
Actor’s Remonstrance, 1648, “ that was 
hold so delectable and precious that they 
scorned to come to a tavern under twenty 
shilliijgs salary for two hours, now wander 
with their instruments under thoir cloaks 
—I mean such sis have any—into all houses 
of good fellowship, saluting every room 
where there is company with, ‘Will you 
have any music, gentlemen ?’ ” 

At the Restoration, however, king, actors, 
and orchestra all enjoyed their own again. 
Presently, for the first time it would seem 
in an English theatre, the musicians were 
assigned that intrenched position between 
the pit and the stage they have ever since 
maintained. “ The front of tho stage is 
opened, and the band of twenty-four violins 
with the harpsicals and theorbos which ac¬ 
company the voices are placed between the 

f )it and the stage.” So' runs one of the pre- 
iminary stage directions in the version of 
Sliakospeare’sTompest, arranged by Dryden 
and Davenant for performance at the D^e’s 
Theatre, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in 1667. Tho 
change was, no doubi^ introduced 
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Davene,ntin pnrsuance of French example. 
The anthors of the Histoire Universelle 
des Th6fi.tres state, regarding the French 
stage, that after the disnse of the old chorus 
in 1630, “ i la place du chant qui dis- 
tinguoit les actes et qui marquoit les repos 
necessttires, on introfluisit des jouours 
d’instrnmens, qui d’abord furent places 
sur les ailes du theatre, ou ils cxccutoicnt 
difierens airs avant la commencement do 
la piece et entre les actes. Ensiiito ils 
furent mis an fond des troisieme logos', ptiis 
aux sccondes, enfin entre, le theatre et Ic 
parterre, oil ils sont rostes.” 

Theatres differ little save in regard to 
their dimensions. The minor house is 
governed by the same laws, is conducted 
upon the same system, as the major one. It 
is as a humbler and cheaper edition, but it 
repeats down to minute particulars the ex¬ 
ample of its costly original. The orchestra, 
or some form of orchestra, is alw.ays indis¬ 
pensable. Even that street-corner tragedy 
which sets forth the story of I’unch and 
Judy, could not ho presenied Avitbout its 
paudean-pipo accompaniment. The lowest 
vagrant theatre must, like the lady in the 
nursery ballad, have music wherever it 
goes. No doubt tin's is often of most in¬ 
ferior quality, suggestive of a return to 
very early musical methods. Rut poverty 
constrains to primitivmiess. Mr. Pepys, 
comparing the sliite of the stage under 
Killigrow to Avhat it had been in carli<*r 
years, notes: “Now wax candles and 
many of them; then not above t,hrce 
poTinds of tallow; now all things civil, no 
rudeness anywhere; then as in a bear¬ 
garden ; then tAVO or tbreo fiddlers; now 
nine or ten of the best,” &a. Tbo orchestra 
of a strolling theatre has been known to 
consist of one fiddler only, and he has 
been required to combine with his musical 
exertions the discharge of secretarial duties, 
enlivened by occasional appearances on the 
stage to strengthen casts, or help fill up the 
scene. The strollers’ band is often of un¬ 
certain strength. For when the travelling 
company meets with misadventure the 
orchestra are usually the first to prove un¬ 
faithful. They are the Swiss of the troop. 
The receipts fail, and the musicians desert. 
They carry their gifts elsewhere, and seek 
independent markets. The fairs, the raco- 
cou^ses, the country inn-doors, attract the 
fiddler, and ho strolls on his own ac¬ 
count, when the payment of salaries is'sus- 

E ended. A veteran actor was wont to re- 
ite his pxpeiiences of fifty years ago as a 
member of the Stratford-upon-Avon com- 


,pany, when the "bi^estm consisted only of 
a fife and a tamboutin'o, the instrumentalists 
performing, as theyavdWeA, “not fromnotes 
but entirely by ear.” Presently the com¬ 
pany removed to WarAidck jBftr the race 
Av eclc. But boro the managei*ial difficulties 
increased—no band Avhatever o6nM be ob- 
f ained! This was the more dis^ssing in 
that the performances Avoro to*' be^ of an 
illegilimato character: a “famous iight-i’opo 
d:uiccr” had boon engaged. The dancer at 
once delarcd that his exhibitioit yidthont 
music was not for a moment to be thought 
of. One of the company tli^’CUpon 
obligingly offered liis sorAuces. Ho could 
play upon the violin: four tunes oply. Noav, 
providid an instrument could be borrowed 
for the occasion, and provided, moreover, 
the f iglit-i'ope artiste could danco to the 
tune of There’s Nao Luck, or Drink to Mo 
Only, or Aiivay with Melancholy, or the 
National Anthem, here was a way out of 
the dilemma, and all might yet bo well. 
Unfortunately a violin was not forthcoming 
at any price, and the dancer declared him- 
s(‘lf quite unable to dance to tlic airs stated! 
IloAV Avas faith to be kept with the public ? At 
the last moment a barrel-organ was secured. 
The orgaaiist was a man of resources. In 
addition to turning tho handle of his instru¬ 
ment, ho contrived to play the triangles and 
tho pan-pipes. Here, then, Avas a full band. 
The dancer still demurred. He must Iao 
assisted by a “clown to iho rope,” to chalk 
his soles, amuse tho audience while he 
rested, and perform other useful duties. 
Another obliging actor volunteered his 
help. Ho would “ by special desire and on 
this occasion only,” appear as clown. So 
having played Pangioss in the Heir at Lafv, 
tlie first piece, he exchanged his docturial 
costume for a suit of motley, and the per- 
‘formance “drew forth,” as subsequent play¬ 
bills stated, “ universal and reiterated bursts 
of applause from a crowded and elegant au¬ 
dience.” Theexperiment of the barrel-organ 
orchestra Avas not often repeated. The baud 
of the Leamington Theatre was lent to the 
Warwick house, the distance between the 
establishments being only two miles. The 
Leamington audience were provided with 
music at the commencement of the evening 
only; the Warwick playgoers dispensed 
with orchcstra.1 accompaniments until a 
later period in the performances. 

The absence of an orchestra, during tho 
recent performances in London of the com¬ 
pany of the Comedie Fran9aise, probably 
appeared strange and unaccountable to 
many of our untravolled playgoers. But 
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the Comedie has long dispensed wikh all 
musical accompinim^nts. It presents the 
drama pure, and simple. It prefers that 
the histrionic art should run alone, unaided 
by the mUSiemn. But this abstiiionco in 
^ *'tho matter of music, while it is not of course 
a followiog t)f the method of the ancient 
classical stage, is not, further, one of the 
elder traditions of the Theatre Fram/ais. 
For it is clear that the lighter comedies of 
Moliei'c, such, for instauee, as ].o Malade 
Imaginaire, or Lo Bourgeois Gcntilhomnie, 
could not have been presented originally 
without orchestral assistanct*. These works 
indeed avowedly pertain to the “ comedie- 
ballet” class of entertainments, and are 
supplied with “ interraedes,” in the course 
of which all kinds of carious dancing and 
singing occur. They are plays still X'fo- 
serving some characteristics of the gro¬ 
tesque humour and buUbonory of Italian 
pantomime. The “ intermedes,” howevei', 
and their indispensable musical accompani¬ 
ments, can be readily sup]iresacd, without 
injury lo the works from which they spring. 
They are a kind of fungous growth that 
rather saps the vitality of, than lends sup¬ 
port to, the parent tree. Tlio Comedie 
retains these plays in its repertory by dis¬ 
carding altogether their ballet or musical 
excrescences. We may note tliat it was 
while playing in the last “ intornuhlc” of 
Lo Malade Imaginaire, that Moliere was 
seized with the convulsive fit which proved 
fatal within an hour of the performance. 

Did the London audiences of the 
Comedie long for the absent music ? 
They did hot seem to do so. They were 
at any rate resigned to the loss. They 
may oven be said to have had the air of 
those who have met with what is called 
“ a happy releasefor, after all, the de¬ 
parted was perhaps quite as much a foe as 
a friend. And this brings us to the con¬ 
sideration whether the alliance betwmen 
nusio and the drama in England need bo 
lite so enduring and insoluble as it is at 
esent. Is the orchestra really noce.ss<ary 
cOio oiiStence of all our theatres ? Is it 
advitcly indispensable that every comedy 
to th be' preceded by a performance of 
should uro to Fra Diavolo, let us say, or 
ending jvided by the execution—an ap- 
till it acco-'ord—of a set of quadrilles 
that is to sudo Duchessc, or the repetition 
“ cheerful, teand w'carisomo waltz ? The 
impressions” m from the play—may not 
sion may need, permitted to avoid the 
second act of G^urse when dancing and 
of the entertainments 


of the eyening, the band must bo retained 
and endured. But their presence and 
performance, when the accompaniments to 
neither song nor dance are required of 
them, would seem to be superfluous and 
redundant. They are supposed to enter¬ 
tain the audience during the pauses in the 
representation. But if they fail to do 
this ? In many cases they cxi.st but as 
creatures of tradition, of superstition, of 
that inveterate conservatism which hinders 
all amendment in theatrical matters. And, 
no doubt, when an absurdity or an impos¬ 
ture pleads its antiquity or claims to be 
“ a vested interest,” the difiicnlty of sup¬ 
pressing it becomes prodigious. 

Anyhow, our. orchestras might surely 
mend their*ways. They i-ejoice, at present, 
in the jicrformance of the most hackneyed 
and inayjpropriatc music. And they play, 
as a rule, execralily. 'I'heir usual reper¬ 
tory consists of about six overtures, three 
sets of quadiille.s, and four waltzes. It 
must sometimes hapjjen that all tho 
orchestras in London arc at the same 
moment occupied in performing tho same 
jiieco of music—the overture to Zampa or 
Stradella possibly. No connexion is ever 
maintained between tlie nature of tho play 
and the character of the music. La Dame 
Blanche does as well for Othello as for the 
School for Scandal; Le Domino Noir suits 
Hamlet equally with tho Lady of Lyons. 
Offenbach intrudes ujDOn Shakespeare, and 
Mozart introduces a sen.sation dramatist. 
And then tho noise! No wonder that 
audiences carry away headaches from the 
theatres. Surely those must have been 
pleasanter and more peaceful times when 
violins and theorbos and harpsicals con¬ 
stituted the orchestra. With monster bands 
have come monstrous instruments for 
creating tho greatest possible amount of up¬ 
roar. The small orchestra imitates the largo. 
So in theatres little bigger than drawing. 
rooni.s—which a pianoforte could probably 
fill sufficiently with sound—obstreperous 
drums are beaten and pantomimic trum¬ 
pets blare, greatly to the torture of the 
audience. Some reform in this matter ia 
urgently needed. For our own part we 
should regard with interest any experiment 
which had in view at once tho greater com¬ 
fort of the spectators, and the encourage¬ 
ment of the players to roly for support upon 
the simple exercise of their own art. A 
theafre devoted to acting, and intrusting 
its actors with the best works obtainable, 
need' not encumber itself with a useless 
orchestra. Let it be added, in conclusion, 
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1 to obviate miRConception, that no slur upon 
music or musicians is here for a moment 
cpntemplated. Wo only advocate a division 
of theatres into musical and non-musical, 
into dramatic and operatic, or partially 
operatic. 

tress, lladame de Pompiid^^r, the daugh¬ 
ter of a government contractor, whom ^e 
nobles of the court hated, despised, and 
yet feared. The clergy, intent on ‘hotly 
persecuting the Jansenists, were exercising 
the most despotic power, encouraged" by 
this Roxana of the hour, who had just dis- 
mi.Rsed M. kfachault, an honest an^ ien- 
lightened minister, who had endeavoured 
to equalise taxation, and to encourage free 
internal trade m corn. Tlie king had al¬ 
ready begun to act on the fatal principle 
laid down by liimsolf in a subsequent 
speech to his parliament; ‘‘Wo hold our 
crown from God alone; legislative power 
belongs to tho king only, without depen¬ 
dence and without partition.” 

It was at this period of corruption that 
tho young military student, eager to plungo 
into tho struggle of life, arrived in Paris. 
Clever, ambitions, and not over-scrupulous. 

La Tude resolved to climb tho hill of for¬ 
tune by a short and dangerous cut. A 
smile of Madamo do Pompadour secured 
gold, rank, favour, success to him on whom 
it rested. By a wild, ill-plannnd scheme, 
as daring as it Was rash, La Tudo resolved 
to win t hat smile, and to secure a place at 
the .sultana’s side. The proud nobles, tho 
Jansenists, and tho strict and religious of 
all parties, hated her with an intense and 
insatiable malignity. One day La Tude 
heard some young men, over their wine, 
gasconading that they would rid Franco 
of the harpy. La Tudo had been told that 
tho fear of poison embittered tho life of 
this woman, who declared tliat every day 
at Versailles was “a battle.” He at once 
devised an incoherent project, full of shal¬ 
low and short-sighted cunning. Ho filled 
a letter with some harmless powder, and 
po.steci it to Madame do Pompadour. He 
then rode to Versailles, obtained an au¬ 
dience ot the favourite, revealed the con¬ 
versation he had heard, informed her he 
had seen a parcel posted to her, communis 
cated his suspicions respecting it, cautioned 
her to bo on her guard, and assured her'in. 
lavish terms of the anxiety he felt, and tho 
great satisfaction he experienced in being 
able to give her intelligence so important 
to herself and all Franco, to whom she 
was so dear. The vain woman, living 
amidst false friends and open enemies, was 
pleased with the zeal of the young student, 
and, after expressing her gratitude for the 
attention, politely offered him her service. 

He left, the palace, and turned his face to¬ 
ward Paris, enraptured M the success of 
his stratagem. He had won that smile 

IF. 

If— it harl never shone. 

That sudden star so strangely dear, 

With a glory that flooded her atmospliero, 

With a dreamy glimmer of silvery haze, 

That haloed for her the nighls and days; 

Why—she still had thought the soft grey sky, 

With its sober seasons gliding by, 

Pest shelter ’neath which to live or die, 

That the quiet life had known. 

If—she had never scon, 

That radiant flower so fresh and fair, 

With a scent so luscious, a hue so rare, 

To thrill the senses, to dazzle the sight. 

And lull the life to a vague delight; 

Why—she still had thought the rose W'as sweet. 
Still gathered the violet s at her feet. 

Nor deemed all garlands inconvplcte, 

But just where one bloom had been. 

If—she had never heard. 

That strain of music, lovely and wild, 

Now bidding her laugh like a happy child ; 

Now, calling for showers of passionate tears, 

Such as we weep in our early years ; 

Why—she still had loved the sweet old air, 

'rhat murmured of children, home, and prayer. 
That breathed of all things calm and fair. 

And no rebel pulses stirred. 

If— it were still undreamt. 

The beautiful vision she loves too well. 

With u passion she vainly strives to quell. 

With a passion that haunts her night and day. 
With a passion ’gainst which she dares not pray ; 
Why—with none of this feverish ill possest, 

Bho still had been tranquil, calm, and blest. 

Like a streamlet singing in shadowed rest. 

From all sunlights or storms exempt. 

OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 

LA tube’s escape PEOM THE BASTILLE. 

M. Maseks Henki db la Tube, the son 
of a knight of St. Louis, and lieutenant- 
colonel of the Orleans dragoon regiment, 
was born in the year 1725 at the chateau 
ot Croisiail, near Montagnac, in Langne- 
doc, in the diocese of Agde. La Tnde’s 
father, made king’s lieutenant of Sedan 
in 1733, brought him up as became the son 
of an old soldier of rank and position. 
In 1749, La Tudo -was sent to Paris to 
complete his military education as an en¬ 
gineer. ' 

Louis the Fifteenth had succeeded to the 
throne in 1715. The European war, which 
had ended at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1747, 
left the French with a shattered fleet and 
twelve hundred millions added to their 
debt. The debased king, wallowing in 
pleasure at the Parc aux Oerfs, abandoned 
everything to his vain and ambitious mis- 
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that eecured wealth, power, and ail for 
which ho loTjged. Mathematics were only 
for dusty pedants; for liim now, by day, the 
perpetual sunshine that ^old lace for ever 
spreads through Versailles coiTi'dors; by 
night the sparkling starlight of court dia¬ 
monds, and au* opening heaven of fair and 
welcoming faces. So youth’s dreams arise, 
so they pass away. The next post brought 
the alarming packet. The supposed poison 
was tried by the court physicians on several 
animals, old conrt favourites, grown old 
and useless. The Pomj>adour, with Dia- 
forious, and some other of Jtloliere’s medical 
friends, stood round, in bia-athless ex])ccta- 
tion to see the creatures drop dead; but 
no—^by all the saint-s of I’.aiis no ; on the 
contrary, they waddled, gambolhal, cnnvled, 
and fawned upon the cruel Jiands ludd out 
to them, and no harm i-esnltcd in any way, 
no harm but to the young Jjaiiguedoc stu¬ 
dent. Ho had won the smih?, now lie felt 
the frown; tho sky over Vc'rsailh’s dark¬ 
ened as he rode to Paris exulting, then the 
lightning struck him. 

On the 1st of May, 1749, a stern knock¬ 
ing came to La Tnde’s door, rough hands 
snatched away liis swoi'd, sh.arp cords tied 
his wrists, tho next morning the poor, un¬ 
successful, detected clicat awoke in the 
Bastille. Tho fool’s paradise had changed 
to a dark cell, whciico no voice could 
reach the oars of justico. The world was 
dead tO' him, and ho to the workl. At 
three-and-twenty, with a brain full of ho[io 
and ambition, ho was buried alive. 

In the September of the same year, La 
Tude, treated as a mere indiscreet lad, was 
removed to the castle of Vincennes, wlaire 
M. Berrior, the lieutenant-general of tlic 
police, showed him evciy possible indul¬ 
gence. lie was allotted the best ^•uom, 
and permitted to w.alk two hours every day 
in tho gardens of the chateau. Prom his 
windows ho could see over all Paris. 
Below his rooms strctche(l a. priv.ato gar¬ 
den, in which anothiT favoured prisoner, a 
Jaasenist cure, -was allowed to wndk with 
his pupils, the sou of tho Marquis of 
Cliiitelet’s steward and the child of one of 
the turnkeys, and there also he wais allowed 
to receive visitors. The sight of the two 
boys playing inspired La Tude with long- 
. ings for liberty, and roused his ingenuity, 
naturally of rather a s^'cretive kind. Ex¬ 
actly at two o'clock every day the elder 
turnkey awaited him in the garden, while 
tho junior unlocked his door to give him 
temporary liberty. La Tude commenced 
his scheme by getting into a habit of run¬ 


ning down fast into the garden' '^efore the 
junior turnkey had time to lock the upper 
door and follow him. On the 25tn, of 
Juno, 1750, tho plot was ripe. Tripping 
down-stairs as soon as the junior turnkey 
came. La Tude instantly slammed the door 
at the bottom of the staircase, in order to 
nintllo the man’s cries and to gain time. He 
then knocked boldly at the outer gate and 
cried to the sentinel: 

“ Deuce lake it! ahovo tw’o hours mon¬ 
sieur le cur6 has been wailing for the 
Abbe de St. Sanveur (one of the visitors) ; 
have yon seen the puppy pass this way ? 
Has he been gone long? 1 am on thohUut 
after him, and he shall pay me for this 
trouble.” 

The soldier at once opened the gate, and 
La Tude jiassed through. Another soldierj 
to whom he put the same hurried question, 
I’oplied ho knew nothing about it, and let 
Lijii proceed. The third sentry, on tho 
further side of the drawbridge, said he had 
not seen the abbe. La Tude replied, “ I 
shall soon find him,” and capering like 
a schoolboy, at four paces from tho last 
sentinel ho set up a run and brushed by 
him, tho man not suspecting a young and 
beardless lad, so gay and careless, to be an 
escaped prisoner. In the mean time the 
turnkey wlio was looked in thundered at 
the door, and shouted to liis companion 
from the garden, who instantly guessed tho 
trick La Tude had put upon them. The 
first sentiy, being questioned, declared he 
did not know La Tude by sight, and had 
f.lumglit he was a friend of tho abhd’s who 
had been to see the cure. 

Six days after this escape, La Tude, with 
perfect innocence and trustfulness, through 
the king’s ]»hysician-in-ordinary, surren¬ 
dered liiuiself to Louis the Fifteenth. He 
Avas immediately conducted to the Bas¬ 
tille. 111. Barrier soon after came and 
told La Tude that the confidence he had 
placed in tho king’s clemency and good¬ 
ness of heart was not misplaced. He had 
merely been sent to the Bastille in order to 
find out how he escaped from Vincennes, as 
only prisoners of tho first quality wore sent 
there, and it was important that the guards 
should be faithful. The young man de¬ 
scribing his escape, stem M. Berrier con¬ 
descended to smile, and affably asked La 
Tude if ho had not always treated him with 
kindness. “ As a father,” was tho reply; 
and M. Berrier then promised to give him 
his liberty in a few days, directly he had 
spoken to the marchioness. But the Pom¬ 
padour was implacable in her hatred. She 
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■was ang^ ibliat La Tnde liad trusted tlie 
king’s compassion rather than hers. She 
felt that the story would he another morsel 
for her enemies, and might make even the 
king suspect her of cruelty. La Tude was 
^at once thrown into a dungeon, and left 
there eighteen month.s. At the end of 
that time he was brought up and placed 
in a common room with another of the 
marchioness’s victims, named D’Alogi’o. 
Endless letters to M. IleiTicr at last brought 
an answer. The amiable lieutenant of 
police assured La Tude that his heart was 
not callous, that he symp-ithised with his 
misfortunes, and that he would have been 
long since set free, but that the woman 
held the reins entirely in her own hands. 
Any indulgence asked ho would grant, and 
at the first change of public events both La 
Tude and D’Alegre wc;rc assured they 
should be the first persons restored to 
liberty, and compensated for their lo.st time 
and sufierings. Two years and six months 
already in darkness and solitude had been 
crushed out ot La Tndo’s lifii, and these 
bland promises fell \inheedod upon Lis ear. 
The Pompadour, clever and witi.y, might 
retain her hold over the king for anotlier 
fifteen years; by that time his life would be 
half gone, and he would return to the world 
a boy in mind, no career ojieu to him, bis 
friends dead, and the world lieedless of one 
■whom it had forgotten. What hope could 
there be ? Ho was shut in by walls six 
fl‘et thick, and of enormous la'igbt, four 
iron grates at every window and up every 
chimney, sentries on every tower, deep 
trenches full of stagnant water; ho liad no 
friends to bring saws or files, no money 
to bribe turnkeys. 

By the help of a very scarce book—the 
only work extant which gives us any cine 
or complete outline of the daily economy 
of the Bastille—we are enabled to sketch 
the detestable prison -with all its towers, 
court-yards, and drawbridges. The volume, 
known and valued by Howard the philan¬ 
thropist, seems to have quite escaped the 
observation of Mr. Carlyle, who has not 
used it in his fine chapter on tho capture 
of the Bastille. The state prison was 
entered by a gate and an advanced corps de 
garde in the Rue de St. Antoine. A draw- 
bridge and a second gloomy gate led to 
the governor’s house, which was separated 
from the main prison by a ditch and a 
second drawbridge. A strong barrier, set 
■with iron spikes, and with a gate of crossed 
palisades, divided the corps de garde from 
Hie great ,fiD)u::t, which was a parallelogram 


about one hundred and twenty feet long 
and eighty broad. Within the barrier, on 
the right hand, was the' barrack of tho 
subaltern officers, the prison tailor, and two 
or three of the more favoured prisoners. 
The eight towers were Do la Gomte, Du 
Tresoi’, Do la Chapello, De la Bertaudiere, 
Du Puits, Du Coin, De la Basinidre, and De 
la Eiberte. The inner, or well court, was 
divided from tho larger court by a house 
in which were the examination hall, tho 
turnkeys’ rooms, the kitchens, and the 
king’s lieutenant’s apartments. The well 
court, which’was very filthy, was dbout 
twenty-five foot long and fifty broad. All 
roiind tho Bastille ran a moat twenty-five 
feet broad, enclosed with a wall sixty feet 
high, with a wooden gallery, on which 
sentinels paced day and 7iight. Outside 
tljc Bastille rose a detached bastion planted 
with trees. On the other side of the Bas¬ 
tille stood another bastion. Between the 
two bastions strctcbed tho stone bridge of 
tho gate of St. Antoine, with tho town 
ditches on either side. The bridge opened 
on a large square fronting the Bastille, and 
set about Avith stately liouscs. In the colls, 
which were black with the smoke of cen¬ 
turies, and dirty and full of vermin, there 
w.as no furniture but little curtained beds 
and some worm-eaten chairs. The double 
iron doors and small loophole windows, 
were grated, so that little light penetrated. 
The prisoners wore stripped of all money 
and valuables on entering, and an inven¬ 
tory given them to keep in case they were 
ever released. The soldiers on guard covered 
their faces with their hats when a new 
arrival passed, and in the chapel the cur¬ 
tains before the cellular seats were only 
withdrawn at tho moment of tho elevation 
of t^io Host. The meals were at one a.m. 
and seven x’.m. ; a pistole a day being 
allowed for every px’isoner, tho diet sfaottld 
have been good, bat the turnkeys stole half 
tho food, and adulterated the rest. Every 
quarter of an hour during the night the 
sentinel on duty rang a bell to prove his 
vigilance. The most dreaded cells in the 
prison were the calottes or garrets in the 
roofs of tho towers,‘the dungeons below 
the level of the ditch, and the rooms under 
the cannon platforms, which were shaken 
almost to pieces when salutes were fired. 
Such was this hell upon earth into which, 
men were thrown for the slightest offence 
against a royal favourite, a priest in power, 
or a corrupt official. 

From this cruel purgatory, with walls 
like huge cliffs, and girt in by enemies, did 
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La Tnde resolve io escape. li required an 
amount of foresiglit, energy, and peraeve- 
ranoe almost supernatural. No scissors, 
knives, -or edged tools were allowed to a 
prisoner in the Bastille; nor, for a hundred 
louis, would a turnkey have brought any 
culprit even a quarter of a yard of thread. 
No news from the outer world, not even of 
a king’s death, reached the eight towers. 
The officers, surgeons, and turnkeys of the 
prison had but one changeless formula, 
“ Good morning ! Good evening ! Do you 
waht,^anything ?” La Tude’s father or bro¬ 
ther might have pined for years in the 
room over his head, and he would never 
have known it. A trunk of clean linen was 
all he had to help him to liberty. D’Ah'grc 
laughed as he pointed with a smile to that 
useless store; but after seven years of 
thought La Tude slowly hammered out a 
scheme. Step by step, inch by inch, he 
resolved, with the p<aticnco of a coral in- 
BDct, to work this scheme out. He knew 
too well what ho required; fourteen hun¬ 
dred feet of cord, two ladders—one of 
wood, thirty feet long, another of rope, 
one hundred and eighty feet. It would be 
necessary somehow to remove the heavy 
iron grates from the passage of the chimney, 
and to bore a hole, in one night, through a 
wall many feet thick, at the distance of 
only twelve or fifteen feet from a cruelly 
vigilant and unbribable sentinel. With 
their bare hands the two must do all this. 
But this was not all; they must also con¬ 
ceal the two ladders in a small cell, that 
was sfe’ictly searched by the turnkeys and 
officers many times a week. To every sug¬ 
gestion La Tude’s less sanguine friend re¬ 
plied, “Impossible, pshaw! impossible.’’ 
Impossible ? To energy all things are pos¬ 
sible. 

La Tude had observed that in No. 3 of 
the Tower do la Comte—the room over 
his own—there was a prisoner who never 
made any noise, never audibly moved his 
chair or table, never even coughed. lie 
went to mass on the Sundays and Wednes¬ 
days when La Tude and his friend did. 
He descended first g#id returned last. It 
being necessary to examine his room, La 
Tude arranged a simple but effectual plan. 
Pn the return from mass, D’Alegre was to 
pull out his handkerchief and let it fall 
down stairs. One day he did so, then 
asked the turakey to go down and fetch it. 
The moment the man was gone La Tude 
darted up-stairs, drew the bolt of No. 3, 
and glanced in; the room was nine or ten 
feet high. He then measured quickly three 


j steps of the staircase, and counted thp num¬ 
ber of steps to his own cell. He saw at 
once that the ceiling of his cell had been 
made double, and five feet thick, to piuffle 
sound; and guessed that in all probability 
a similar hoUow space would be found be¬ 
tween the floor of his own cell and the ceil¬ 
ing of that below. When they were bolted 
into No. 2, La Tndc’s eyes sparkled; he 
clutched his friend’s arm, and cried: . 

“ Patience, courage,- and we shall escape. 
The floor is hollow, we can hide our rope 
there.” 

“ Rope ?” said his friend, “ but wo could 
not get ten feet to save our lives.” 

“ In that post-chaise trunk,” said La 
Tude, pointing to tho trunk, “there are 
twelve dozen shirts, sixteen pairs of silk 
stockings, twelve dozen under-stockings, 
flvo dozen drawers, six dozen napkins; un¬ 
ravelling these we shaU have more rope 
than we want.” D’Alcgro brightened np, 
but again asked how tho iron bars in the 
chimney were to be removed, as they had 
no chisels, no crowbars. “ The hand made 
all instruments, and the head planned 
them,” said La Tude; “while we have 
those we cannot be at a loss for resources.’^ 
Then ho pointed out the iron hinges of 
tlicir folding tables. These, sharjiened on the 
tiled floor, and put into handles, became 
working chisels, the si-cel for lighting their 
fire could bo made into a knife, which 
would shape tool handles, and serve for a 
thousand other purposes. They talked 
about nothing else all day. Hope whispered 
encouragement to those poor prisoners, 
rendered preternaturally cunning by seven 
years of slavery. After supper, when 
the place was safe for the night (one 
great security in these cases), they pulled 
a hinge off the table, and digging a tile 
out of the floor, dug towards the ceiling 
below. In six hours they found there 
were two floors below, three feet apart. 
They then carefully replaced the tile, which 
presented no appearance of having been 
disturbed. Next day they broke the fire 
steel, made a knife, and cut two handles in 
which to insert the sharpened hinges^ 
After that they slowly unravelled two of 
the shirts, drawing out thread after thl^d. 
These strings, knit together, they formed 
into clews of an equal length, and then 
divided them into two clews, fifty thready to 
each sixty feet. They then twisted these 
clews, and formed a rope about fifty-five 
feet long, to be from time to tfoie-added jto 
by more unravelled lin^ slowly woven 
in the long home of the dreary nigMs. 
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Then came the hard task of wrenching the 
iron bars out of the chimney. To ac¬ 
complish this they fastened their rope 
ladders with heavy weights, and, supported 
^ them, worked at the bars. In a few 
montlis every bar was loosened and ready 
to be removed, but still left in its original 
socket. It was hard work. Every day the 
two men descended with bleeding hands, 
and so bruised that they could not recom¬ 
mence work below till after an hour or two’s 
rest. The bars removed, there was still 
a wooden ladder required to ascend from 
the moat to the sentinel’s gallery, the only 
way to the governor’s garden, and beyond 
that to liberty. They had no saw to cut 
the firewood, eighteen inches long, daily 
supplied to them. The hinges would not 
saw through billets. In a few hours these 
ingenious men, with an iron candlestick 
and the other half of the fii’e steel, hhd 
made an excellent saw, which in twenty 
minutes would cut through a log as thick 
as a man’s leg. With knife and saw they 
pared and shaped the billets into steps 
for the ladder, with joints to fix 'n one 
another, and holes to receive the cross-bars. 
They also made a pairof compasses,a square, 
a reel, blocks, and every requisite for their 
escape, all of which were, of course, con¬ 
cealed between the two convenient floors. 
They had also given every one of their im¬ 
plements a secret name, such as Faunus for 
the saw, Polyphemus for the floor, Jacob 
for the ladder. Dove for the rope, Anubis for 
the reel, Tubal Cain lor the hinges, and the 
rule was that the man nearest the door, 
hearing the turnkey’s foot on the stairs, in¬ 
stantly called out the cipher for the special 
object to be concealed, as the turnkeys 
sometimes by daytime entered the room 
unexpectedly. There not being" wood 
enough, the ladder was only a pole twenty 
feet long, in which were twenty bars, thrust 
through six inches on each side, every 
round being pegged in and bound with 
thread to prevent its slipping. At last the 
laddef and rope were both ready and 
hidden snug in the cave of Polyphemus. 
It was evident to La Tudo that the 
rope ladder would so vibrate, as they de¬ 
scended the vast perpendicular wall, as to 
turn the man using it giddy with fear. 
They therefore wove a second rope, three 
hundred feet long, or twice the height of 
thq tower. This rope was to pass through 
a ^ed pulley, and by this second rope the 
Jhan above and below would be able to 
tegniate and aid his comrade’s descent, 
and render it steadier and less perilous; 
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Tj^ey also m ade shorter cords to lash the 
block to a cannon, or some safe projection. 
Altogether, they had foui? hundred feet of 
cord. They then made, week' after week, 
two hundred steps for the rope ladder, 
and, to prevent the cords rattling against 
the towers, they bound them with strips 
from the lining of their bedgowns and 
under-waistcoats. These preparations nost 
tlicm eighteen months’ work, nearly night 
and day. 

All these things were needed to ascend 
the chimney and the platform of the tpver, 
ihenco to descend one hundred and oif^ty 
feet to the moat, and climb up from there 
to the parapet into the govemor’s garden, 
then again to descend into the great outer 
moat, and to climb over the gate of St. 
Antoine. With all these precautions one 
thing was indispensable, and that was 
something no care conld seenre—a suit¬ 
able night; for if rain, storm, and darkness 
lured them out, and then it grew fine, the 
sentinel would he sure to see them, and 
they would either be shot, or dragged back 
to solitary dqngcons, there to pitio till the 
detostod woman died. But even for this 
diflicftlty La I'udo in some degree provided. 
Ho calculated that the overflow of the 
Seine had corroded the mortar of the outer 
wall, and that it could bo perforated with 
a rude gimlet ho could manufacture from 
the screw of his bedstead, and so he might, 
with iron bars, force a passage into the 
outer street. Making,, therefore, wrappers 
for these iron bars, and in spite of the water 
being four feet deep in both moats, they 
resolved to start on the evening of Feb¬ 
ruary the 25th, 1756, La Tudo, knowing 
they would get soaked in the moats, took 
with him the singular encumbrance of a 
porSmanteau filled with two complete suits 
of clothes. Next day, immediately after 
dinner, they fitted up the rope ladder, and 
hid it under their beds that it might not 
be seen by the turnkey who brought in 
supper. They then fitted up the cross- 
staft' ladder, and made up their other im¬ 
plements into bundles ; and as tho officer 
had seai'ched them bqth that morning they 
felt safe. They also removed tho iron 
bars from tho* chimney, and put them 
into wrappers. They took with them a 
bottle of spirits in case they should have to 
work in tho water. The moment had ar¬ 
rived; directly the turnkey, who had 
brought supper, closed the door, La Tude, 
though ho had rheumatism in one arm, 
began to climb the chimney, but with no 
sack over his head, and no wrapper# 


Old stories re-toli). 
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the elbows and loins, sncli as sweeps then 
used. Blinded with soot, flayed at the 
elbows and knees, black and streaming 
with blood, he emcrired at last. Says M. 
La Tnde, to use his own words: 

“ Finally 1 got to the top of the chimney, 
■where I placed myself, astride, and from 
thciien nnwound a ball of packthread that 
1 had in my pocket, and to the end of 
which my comjtanion had agreed to fasten 
the strongest rope that held my portman¬ 
teau ; by this means I drew it up, and 
lowered it on tho platform. I returned 
the rope, to which my companion tied the 
wooden ladder. I drew’ up, in the same 
manner, the two iron bars, and the rest of 
the parcels for which we had occasion. 
When 1 had these, I again led down my 
packthread to raise tho i-ope ladder, draw¬ 
ing up to myself the superfluous length, 
that by Iho end my companion might 
mount the chimney with more facility ihnn 
I had dene; and at his signal I fa,stoned it. 
He nsceuded with ease ; we finished draw¬ 
ing up the remainder, and suspended tho 
whole in such a manner across the chimney, 
that we descended both at once on the 
platform, serving for a counterpoise to each 
other. 

“Two horses would not have been able to 
remove all our luggage. We began with 
rolling up our rope ladder, which made 
a coil tivo fiot high, and a foot tliick, 
and wo wheeled this kind of millstone to 
tho tower of the Treasury, which we 
thought most favourable for our descent. 
We mstened this ladder .securely to a piece 
of cannon, juid then let. it gently down into 
the trench. In tho same manner wo fas¬ 
tened our block, passing through it tho 
rope three hundred and sixty foot long; 
and when wo had moved aside all our other 
parcels, I tied my thigh securely to the 
rope of the block, got on tho ladder, and, 
hr proportion as 1 descended its steps, rny 
comrade let out the rope of the block; but,, 
notwithstanding, this precaution, every 
time I moved, my body resembled a kite 
dancing in tho air, so that, had this hap¬ 
pened by daylight, of a thou.sand persons 
who might have seen me reeling, not one 
but would have given me oVer for lost; yet I 
arrived safe and sound in the trench. Im¬ 
mediately my companion lowered to me 
my portmanteau, the iron bars, the wooden 
ladder, and all our equipage, which I 
placed in the dry, on a little rising above 
the surface of the water, at tho foot of the 
tower. My companion next fastened tho 
rope of tho block, at the other end, above 
his knee, and, when ho had given mo a 


signal of his being on the ladder, T })er- 
formed tho same manoeuvre below which 
he had done for me above, to sustain me 
in the air, and prevent -a fall. T took the 
further precaution to place the last 8||p 
under my thighs, by sitting on it, to spare 
him the disagreeable vibration which I 
had experienced. He got down to me, 
though, during the whole time, the sentinel 
could not bo above thirty feet from nsl, 
wa Iking on tho corridor, as it did not rain; 
which prevented our mounting thither, to 
get into the garden, according to our first 
plan. Wo were therefore obliged to make 
use of our iron bars. I took tbo gimlet, 
and carried oiic of the bars on my shoulder, 
and my companion tbo other. Neither did 
I forget to pocket the bottle of usque¬ 
baugh ; and wo proceeded directly to the 
wall that parts tho trench of the Bastille 
fi'ora lhati of tho gate of St. Antoiue, be¬ 
tween tho garden and the governor’s house. 
There was in this place a small trench, six 
feet wide, and about the same depth, which 
wetted us up to the armpits. 

“ At the moment that 1 began with my 
gimlet to boro a hole between two stones, 
l,f> insert onr lev^ers, the major’s round 
pass('d ns with tlie groat lantern, on a 
long pole, but ten or twelve feet at most 
over onr heads. To conceal ourselves, we 
stood up to the chin in water, and when they 
wore gone, I soon made two or three small 
holes with my gimlet, and in a short time 
we gf)t a lai’ge stone out. From that in¬ 
slant 1 pledged myself to D’Alegro for our 
snocoss ; drank a draught on the occasion, 
and made liirn take another; we then at¬ 
tacked a second and a third stone. The 
second watch pa.ssed us, and we again 
slipped into the water iip to our chin. We 
w'ero obliged to perfoi’in this ceremony 
regularly every half-hour that we were dis¬ 
turbed by that cursed watch. Before mid¬ 
night we had displaced two wheelbarrows 
of stones.” 

Once when La Tnde stood by the rubbish, 
the sentinel stopped and spat twice on his 
head. La Tnde fancied he bad been seen, 
but tho sentinel passed on in bis patrol. 
D’Alegre then proposed a nip of spirits, 
and freshened by that, they worked for 
several hours at tho breach till it grew 
largo enough. The wall was four and a 
half feet thick. La Tnde instantly made 
D’Alegre get through while he fetched the 
portmanteau. They left their ladders, &c., 
gladly behind, stepped down into the dry 
moat, and were free. ■ 

Yet even hero dangers still awaited tlietti. ' 
Sixty steps from the moat, on the road to 
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Beroey, the two men, carrying the* port¬ 
manteau between them, fell, in the dark¬ 
ness, into an aqueduct six feet deep and 
five feet wide. D’Alegre, frightened in 
hi% first alarm, dropped the portmanteau, 
and clung to La Tudo, who, jerking him 
oflF, clung to the other side, and dragged 
out his friend by the hair of his head. 
Afterwards, they scrambled out the port¬ 
manteau, which luckily floated. The horrors 
of that dreadful night had ended. The 
two friends embraced ouch other, and fell 
on their knees to thank God for their 
deliverance from so many perils. All had 
gone well. The clothes had escaped the 
wet, and, cold and shivering, the two men 
helped each other to dress. As they emerged 
from the moat it stnick four o’clock. They 
took the first hackney-coach they met, and 
La Tudo not finding his friend M. Sil¬ 
houette, chancellor of the Duke of Orleans, 
at Versailles, they both fled for refuge to 
the abbey of St. Germain dos Prez. After 
hiding a month, he and D’Alegre, disguised 
as peasants, made separately for the fi’on- 
tior. D’Alegro was arrested at ’l>ru...-;els, 
La. I^ude, in June, at Amsterdam.* 

Eeconsigned to the Bastille, La Tudo was 
thrown into a dungeon, chained hand and 
foot, and had only straw for a bed. Still 
ingenious, hopeful, and persevering, the 
poor prisoner made a flageolet out of a 
r«!od, and tamed the rats which frequented 
his cell. Ho also wrote on cakes of dried 
bread, with his blood,, schemes of reform 
that might be useful to the government, 
and excite their pity. Pere Griffet, the 
confessor of the Bastille, at last touched by 
his sufferings, procured him paper and ink 
to write petitions. In 1758, ho devised a 
plan for adding to the army twenty-five 
thousand men. In the same, year ho pro¬ 
posed to prevent bankimptcies by establish¬ 
ing public granaries. This plan was some¬ 
how to add twelve millions to the French 
revenue. In 1762, ho wrote to Madame do 
Pompadour, who was still inflexible: “I 
have suffered fourteen years; let all be 
buried for ever in the blood of Jesus. 
Madame, be a woman, feel some pity for 
my tears, and those of a poor desolate* 
mother seventy years old.” But the wo¬ 
man had no mercy, she turned away her 
cruel face, and passed on to the ball¬ 
room, that echoed with music—music that 
drowned the recollection of such men’s 


• PoorD’Al^sre was destined to a sad end. In 1777* 
La Tude was taken to the madhouse at Charenton, and 
shown hii friend, who was incurably insane. La Pudo 
reminded him of their wonderful escape, but his only 
reply ww, “ Ko, I am God.” 


groans. Eestless at invention, La Tude 
now contrived to write on scraps of paper; 
which blew from his barred window to the 
house of some ladies in the Eue de St. 
Antoine, who, one April morning, in 1764, 
showed at their window a piece of paper, 
on which was written, in large characters; 

Yesteedat, 'riiB 17 th, Diep Madame tiie 
Maequjse de Pompadoub. 

La Tudo at once wrote to the minister 
asking for his liberty. On his refusing to 
name his informant, ho was again thrown 
into a dungeon, and in August was removed 
in chains to Vincennes. One foggy day 
in November, 1765, La Tude, while w'alking 
in the fosse, pushed through his guards,' 
disarmed a senf incl, and escaped. Trusting 
to the mercy of the minister Choiseul, with 
untiring hopefulness, La Tudo was seized 
and recoiisigned to his Vincennes dungeon. 
On the accession of Louis the Sixteenth, 
Malesherbes bccamo interested in La Tude, 
but was told that he was mad. La Tudo 
was then sent to Charenton for two years, 
finally releaseth and hanishisd from Paris.. 
Foolish cnoiigh to I’otnrji, he was thrown 
into tho Chui.elot, and in 1777 sent to a 
dimgcon in Bicetre. At the prison deliver¬ 
ances at the birth of the Daupliin, the Car¬ 
dinal Rohan (afterwards entangled with 
the fatal dianumd necklace), found La 
Tude ten feet under ground, his board a 
foot and a half long, his clothes rags, his 
food bread and water; but,assured he was 
mad, the cardinal passed on to his court in¬ 
trigues. A memorial of La Tude’s suffer¬ 
ings, written by him at tho request of a 
president of the Tournellc, was lost by a 
careless or drnnken commissionnairo. Pro¬ 
vidence, however, threw it into the hands 
of a Madame Ic Gros, who found it lying 
in the mud in the Rue dos Fosses, St. 
Germain I’Auxerrois. She was a warm¬ 
hearted and energetic woman, and set hep- 
self heart .and soul to the task of releasing 
this victim of despotism. She won the 
wife of llio Swiss of tho Cardinal Rohan, 
then his secretary, at last tho gay cardinal, 
then M. la Tour Dupin, next Madamo 
Ncckar. Tho Revolution was letting light 
into many dungeons. La Tudo was at 
last liberated, March the 18th, 1784, but 
banished, with a small pension, to Mon- 
tagnao. Of this exile brave Madamo le 
Gros also obtained tho revocation, and tho 
same ymr the French Academy bestowed 
on her the Montyon prize of virtue. After 
the capture of the Bastille, La Tude became 
the lion of the hour, and a text for patriotic 
speeches. His papers, ladders, and tools 
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were exhibited, with his portrait, in a court 
of the Louvre. In 1792 he received a gift 
from the Assembly of three thousand 
francs, and in 1793 obtained a judgment 
against the heirs of Madame do Pompadour 
of sixty thousand livres, but of this sum he 
never touched more than ten thousand 
' livres. Ho wrote his Memoirs, and in 1799 
a plan of financial reform, and a scheme 
of saving the Republic in three months. 
The idol of a day then sank into entire 
oblivion, and died in 1805, aged eighty. 
After all the dungeon does not seem ad¬ 
verse to longevity. 

The most affecting paragraph of this poor 
man’s autobiography is tlie i'ollowirig, and 
ikreads like a cry from the wretch {^terne 
saw counting the notches on the stick : 

“ I have groaned thirty-five year.s of my 
life in prison. Yet, while I implore the 
compassion of mankind, I can htirdly ]>cr- 
Buade myself that I am of the same .species, 
it is so long since I have lived among them. 
... Yes, I have languished twelve thousand 
and sixty-three daysin difi’erent prisons. 1 n 
those days, which appeared so long, I lay 
stretched on straw without covering, tor¬ 
mented by odious reptiles, i-cduccd to a 
mere pittance of bread and w.atcr. 1 have 
groaned three thousand and si.xty-seven 
days in the damp gloom and infection of 
dungeons, and twelve hundred and eighteen 
of tliose days, or rather endless nights of 
horror, my hands and feet h.ave been bruised 
«ind torn by fetters. Such a length of 
torments would be thought a punishment 
too ■excessive for the most guilty criminal. 
Yet I was but a youth, who had .appeared 
•for a moment in society, and was allowed 
by all to have been the most gentle, patient, 
aaid resigned of men.” 

After narratives of suffering like ‘these, 
can there be people who still ask, with in¬ 
quiring wonder, “ What were the causes of 
the French Revolution ?” 


THE ROSE AND THE KEY. 


CHAl'TEB I.XX.\IV. LIGHT. 

“How d’ye do. Doctor Malkin?” said 
Mr. Damian, with a short nod. “ I (;allcd at 
. Roydon Hall to-day, only an hour after you 
had left it. How d’ye do, Antomarchi ?” 
Antomarchi had walked up to him, and 
extended his hand, which Damian took, 
and shook civilly, but with no great energy. 
“ I have come hero to-day,” he continued, 
“ abbot Miss Vernon’s case; I’m not quite 
sat^ed about it. I ought to have stayed 
to Boe her. We could then have 


consulted. Bjat it seemed on the statement 
a very clear case. Had I known that her 
family were divided on the point, I should 
have thought twice.” 

“ I can’t say that’* said Antomarchi, 
promptly. “There is no division of the 
family, sir; but one dissentient, an old lady. 
Miss Medwyn, who said her say here, and 
nothing in it. Mr. Dawo is no relation, 
Mr. Marston is none; although I’m told he 
would have no obiection to become one.” 

“ I had a letter from Mr. Dawo this 
morning,” said Mr. Damian. 

“ Hes’s a very strong partisan,” observed 
Antomarchi, with a satirical smile. 

“Yes,” acquiesced Damian, and turned 
to Malkin. “ You recollect, sir, the sub¬ 
stance of your statement ?” said Damian. 
“ May I put two or three questions to you 
upon it ?” 

Damian sat down, and he and Malkin 
had <a short talk ; and Damian thanked him 
in a gentle abstraction, like a man who 
is meditating on the materials of a hypo¬ 
thesis. 

A few minutes later. Doctor Malkin had 
taken his leave, and was on his way to the 
railway. 

Damian was still sitting in his cloak, his 
white he.ad leaning on his hand, thinking. 
On a sudden looking up, he said gently: 

“ We may as well see the young lady 
now.” 

“ Don’t you think, sir, it may be a little 
late ?” suggested Antomarchi. 

Damian looked at his watch. 

I “ 1 think not; only a quarter past eight,” 

I s.aid he. “ Lot the young lady decide. I 
will send the message. We can see her 
in the office.” 

Thither they went. 

“I am very glad on my own account you 
have come, sir. I was glad to have even Mr. 
DaAve, the other day; when a question is 
raised, it is not pleasant to be quite along.” 

“ I’m sure of it,” said Damian. 

He touched the office-bell, and told the 
servant to send Mr. Darkdale to him. 

He charged that officer with his message 
to Miss Vernon ; and when he had gone, he 
sent for the “register” and the .ledger” 
of the establishment. 

“ You will gee in the lodger a reference 
to a letter of Lady Vernon’s, it is intended 
only for ymir eye and mine.” 

“ In the ledger P You mean the register, 
I suppose,” said Damian. 

“No—the ledger,” said Antomarchi, 
coolly. 

“ Then it refers to teims,” said Damian. 

“ Certainly; this is it.” 
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He bad taken from the office desk a 
letter, whicb looked more like a Jaw paper, 
folded attorney fashion, and he placed it 
on the ledger which had been laid before 
Damian. 

At this feioment the door opened, and 
Miss Vernon, followed by Mercy Creswell, 
came in. 

The young lady was looking pale and ill. 
Damian stood up, and received her with 
a bow, courteously, and, taking her by the 
hand, he led her to a chair. 

“ Don’t be frightened. Miss Vernon,” he 
said. “ I merely want io talk a little 
with you, and to ask you how you are; I 
assure you there is nothing to make you 
the least uncomfortable in anything that 
has passed between Doctor Antomarchi 
and me. Therefore, you must not be ner¬ 
vous ; and if you would prefer to-morrow, 
any time, we can put off our little conver¬ 
sation. Or we can repeat it as often as you 
please; so that should you feel nervous or 
put out at one time, you will not be so at 
another; and 1 will make every allowance 
for a little flurry and embarvassincTit..” 

“ I should much rather you aakoa me 
I any questions you please, now; but not 
here.” 

“ And why not here ?” ho asked, with a 
smile. 

“ I can’t answer collectedly while Doctor 
Antomarchi fixes his eyes on me; I am 
nervous while I am in the same room.” 

Antomarchi smiled faintly and shrugged, 
looking at Damian. 

“ Pei'haps, Antomarchi, you would kindly 
le.ave ns for a little-” 

“ Oertamly,” ho exclaimed wdth sadden 
alacrity, and another little shrug; and so 
ho left the room. 

Then Damian, not looking at her other¬ 
wise than a well-bred old gentleman might, 
began to tell her of his journey, and fifty 
other things, and so drew her into talk; 
and now and then, adroitly, ho insinuated 
a question; and after fifteen mimxtos or so, 
at the end of their interview*, he said: 

“ You will bo glad to hear I have no 
objection to your seeing Miss Medwyn, or 
any other friend who may call; you may 
write to any one yon please, and your 
letters shall reach yon without being opened. 
Your stay here will be a short one.” 

Old liir. Damian, wrinkled, haggard, 
grey, as he spoke these words, looked, she 
thought, Uke an angel of light. She could 
have dropped on her knees, and kissed his 
feet. He talked a little more, encourag¬ 
ingly and kindly. Maud could say nothing; 
sh^ was crying. 


Byii his direction Mercy Creswell re¬ 
turned; and to her he put many ques¬ 
tions; all which she answered with the 
directness of fear. So she, in turn, W'as dis¬ 
missed. 

A few minutes more and he was sitting 
there alone, in deep thought. Pijesently 
he touched the bell, and sent for Aiito- 
niarchi. 

‘‘Wlicro i.s the letter you spoke of? 
Oh, hare” .said Damian. 

He ])ut on his glasses, untied the red 
tape, and opened the paper, 

“ This is an agreement,” he observed. 

He drew back his head a little from it, 
as if he had seen a centipede or a wasp on 
the pagts. He knit his brows and hold it 
clf)ser to the candle, and his countenance 
darkened as he 7’ead on; and when he had 
come to the end, with the same severe 
aspect, ho read it over again more rapidly, 
and threw it down on tho table. Then he 
looked to tho index of tho huge ledger, 
and opened at tho folio irtdicated as that 
containing the account of Ijady Vernon of 
Roydfui, for her daughter. Miss Maud 
Guendolino Vernon, for residence, ek- 
pen.sc.s, .advice, &c. &c. Ho lot the ledger 
shut with a hea\*y slap, and took a turn or 
two in silence up and down the room. At 
last ho stopped at the other side of the 
table, looking stern and pale, and said : 

“ The evidence in Miss Vernon’s case 
looks vc7’y well on paper; but it won’t 
stand the tost. I saw Lady Vernon to-day. 
She could not evade my qiiostions. Those 
threats of suicide molt into mere follies of 
temper. I have examined Creswell respect¬ 
ing the alleged threat and attempt here. 
That w*as temper also. Tho girl had no 
more real idea of killing herself than Cres¬ 
well had. Iff had not believed her mother’s 
testimony on tho point of suicide, I should 
have insisted on evidence of more developed 
symptoms than .are s(it out in the state¬ 
ment. You oKserve there is no pretence of 
any dclmsion ?” 

Antomarchi dssented and said : 

” That is not necessary to constitute in¬ 
sanity.” 

“ No, quite right,” said Damian. “ Wo 
have had hero too many cases of'raelan- 
cholia, of mania, in its slighter degrees—^ 
and of suicidal mania I'ulJy developed— 
to require the presence of delusion as a 
test. But there is no impulse to suicide 
here. The evidence of Elihu Lizard with- 
out this is not enpugh. It is explained 
away by tho statement, very clear and 
sensible, of Miss Medwyn, which reached 
me last night in a letter from Mr. Da we. 
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and I am informed t!mt Elibn Lizardda in 
custody, the judfifc before whom he appeared 
in a will case having directed a prosecu¬ 
tion for pei^’ury against liim. Lastly, I have 
had a long conversation with the yoniig 
lady. It has satisfied me. She shall leave 
this forthwith.” 

Antomarchi smiled, but his face darkened. 

“ I am very glad, sir', yon take so de¬ 
cided a view. I told Mr. Steele, and all Miss 
Vernon’s friends, that I should bo for my 
part only too glad to be relieved of the re¬ 
sponsibility. It is an ugly case.” 

“ It was not an ugly case,” said old 
Damian, sternly, “until that letter was 
written and received. Has it been acted 
upon ?” 

“ There has been the outfit, and the 
furniture and decoration.” 

“ How much money has Ixicn paid ?” 

“ Two thousand Jive hundred pomuLs.” 

“ Five thousand a year for the main¬ 
tenance of one girl!” 

“ With servants and carriage for her ex¬ 
clusive nse,” said Antomarelii, 

“ All which would not have cost ns 
sovon hundred a yt!ar,” added Damian. “1 
wish 1 had known of the oxistenee of that 
letter to-day,” and Damian shuck the 
knuckles of his open hand upon it sharply, 
“ and I should have licld dillerent language 
to my Lady Vcnion.” 

Ho turned and resumed his impatient 
walk up and down the I’oom. 

“ If 1 had thought it the least exces¬ 
sive, I should haves been the last inau to 
agi-ee to it, sir,” said Antomarchi, coldly. 

“ It can’t Iwar the light,” said Damian. 

It is a very black case.” 

■ ^‘You’ll please not to apply such terms 
to anything J ha ve sauctiesnod,” said Anto¬ 
marchi. “ [ sujspose we are to do some¬ 
thing more than simply pay expenses here s' 
I rather think wo have a right to profite ; 
arid, considering all our labour and respon¬ 
sibilities, large jirofits too. I might have 
hid that letter from you if T had been what 
you, I think, dare ipit iusiiiUate.” 

lie might have added Unit he had seri¬ 
ously thought of doing so, but rejected it 
as too hazardous ii game. 

“ 1 liavo passed through life with 
honour,” continued Damian. “To think 
that my hon.so and name should be abused 
to kuch a purpose!” 

Antomai'chi’s pale face glared angrily 
after the old man as he walked towai’d the 
upper end of the room. , 

“ It is the righti^jourse,” mused Damian, 
gloomily, to himself. “ I have been long 
enough here. I think I shall relinquish it.” 


(Ooadneted by 

Antomarchi heard these words with a 
presentiment that the retirement whiob, he 
had long looked forward to was imminent. 

After an interval, Damian arrested his 
walk opposite to Antomarchi, and looking 
him stej-nly in the face, he said: 

“ 1 shall break up tliis establishment.” 

“ Break it up ? Transfer it, 1 fancy, you 
mean,” remarked Antomarchi. 

“ Transfer it; to whom ?” said Damian. 

“ To mo, of course,” answered Anto¬ 
marchi, d<.)ggedly. 

“ Certainly not,” answered the old man ; 
“ we ])art, you and I, forthwith.” 

“You’ll think twice, before you try 
that,” said Antomarchi, his black beard 
and brows looldng blacker as his face 
whitened and his eyes gleamed with fury. 
“ See, old man; I have given many of the 
best years of my life to maintaining your 
enormous I'cvcnues, and, by my priceless 
exerlions, supporting your undeserved re¬ 
putation. I have no notion of being sold 
by your caprice. I’m a partner, and if 
you presume intentionally to hurt the 
business of this concern to the value of 
a guinea, I’ll make you repent it.” 

“ My powers, under our deed, are clear; 
I mean to act upon them,” said Damian, 
with cold decision. 

“ Yon mean to say that letter is a cove¬ 
nant to bribe ns; that I have sold myself 
to a conspiracy, of which Lady Vernon is 
the mainspring, and her daughter the 
victim, and that your superior conscience 
or delicacy interposes to save her?” de¬ 
manded Antomarchi. 

Damian made him no answer. 

“If you seriously meditate what you 
say, you have lost your head, and as your 
liartncr I shall look after my property, and 
see that you are restrained from inflicting 
the injury you meditate. 1 have more 
linos of defence and attack than you are, 
perhaps, prepared for.” Antomarchi smiled 
with a baleful eye on the resolute old man, 
as ho said this. “ You have taken the 
letter,” ho added; “ you will be good enough 
to l eplace it in the office desk.” 

“ One moment,” said Damian, who had 
been writing a few lines on two sheets of 
nolc-i)apcr, and now rose and touched the 
bell. Ho desired the servant to send Mr. 
Darkdalo, who forthwith was there. 

“ Take this copy, Mr. Darkdale, and 
compare, as I read the original aloud: 
Doctor Antomarchi, this is addressed to 
you.” And he read aloud a formal notice of 
the dissolution of partnership, which he 
then h§.ndcd to Antomarchi. 

“ And take notice, Mr. Dai’kdale,” said 
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Antomarcbi, “ original and copy aro no 
better than waste paper.” 

“ To-nigbt, or to-morrow, which yon' 
please, you shall have a cheque for the 
liquidated sum to which, on retirement, you 
are entitled by the deed,” said old Damian. 

“ You expect to get out of all this, sir,” 
said Antomarcbi, with a sarcastic laugli, as 
Damian withdrew wdth the grim formality 
of a bow, “ on particularly easy terms.” 

Antomarcbi was not a devil to be easily 
cast out. Hi% cool and vigorous head was 
already scheming mischief. 

In the mean time, having learned that 
Miss Medwyn was in the waiting-i’oom, Da¬ 
mian proceeded thither, and having heard 
her request, instantly granted it; shook 
Mr Marston by the hand, and added : 

" I have carefully considei'ed Miss Ver¬ 
non’s case, and I am perfectly olcai’ that 
she is, and always has been, of perfectly 
sound mijid.” 

After immense jubilation and many tears 
trom Miss Medwyn, came the Jiappy 
thought. 

“ And she may leave this, with me, to¬ 
night ?” 

T see no objection; but you must give 
me a letter to say that you receive her only 
till her proper guardians shall have matlo 
their wishes known.” 

CHAPTKB LXXXV. THE ANTE-CHAMnElt. 

I NEEP not trouble you witb details. 
That night Maud Vernon was free, and 
slej)t under the roof of the pleasant Her¬ 
mitage. 

Charles Marston passed tho night at the 
Star and Garter, at Wybonrne, whence he 
popped in upon the party at bi-eakfast. 

Kover was so happy a bi-eakfast; never 
was known, bofoi’e or since, so deliglitful 
a ramble as followed, among the self-.samc 
grassy slopes and lordly trees, near the 
ivy-bound walls and arches of tho ruined 
manor-house of Wybourne, among whicli 
Charles Marston had on a tumultuously 
happy afternoon, in the early summer, 
avowed his love for the beautiful stranger, 
who was resolved to remain a mystery. 

Let us leave them to their happy recol¬ 
lections and foolish talk, and follow a less 
romantic rambler to his destination. 

Mr. Dawe had driven through the town 
of Eoydom tho day before. His carriage 
pulled up at the door of Doctor Mnllrin . 
But the physician was making a visit to 
Lady Vernon, preliminary to h^ departure 
for Glarewoods- 

So Mr. Dawe, changing his plans, de¬ 
cided on taking Mr. Tintern fii-st. * 


He had sonie diflRoulty in finding him. 
He was taking a furious walk in his wide 
plantations, switching the heads off' nettles, 
kicking tho withered cones of tho pines 
when they came in his way, and talking 
fiercely to himself. He found him, at last, 
in tlio deiiths of his solitudes of pine and 
larch. 

Mr. Tintern knew nothing about the 
“young people,” and de.sired to know 
notliing. Ho hoped ho might never see 
his daughter’s face again. Ho hoped they 
liiiglit c(3me to the workhonso, and he had 
many other pleasant things to say in the 
same vein. 

Mr. Dawe talked as if ho took an interest 
in the young man, and confessed that he 
intended doing something handsome for 
hiiii, if Mr. Tintern would contribute in a 
fair proportion; and now came Mr. Tia- 
tern’s bleak and furious confession of ruin, 
as he stood while under tho black shadow 
of Ills pine-trees, shaking Lis walking-cano 
ill his clenelicd list in .the face of an 
imaginary ])crsoeutor, and making the 
brown colonnades of liis sober trees ring 
with (Jiriiats, and boasts, and blasphemies; 
and then the /bin old coxcomb, overcome 
by self-eommi.scration, on a sudden broke 
down, and began to cry liystorically. 

“I say it’s awful; you ought to con¬ 
sider; it was you who bi'ought that d—^ 
fellow down here; and he lias been more 
tiiau half tlie ruin of mo; and now that 
the thing is past cure, I think you aro, 
bound to use your influence with Lady 
Vernon to cxci-ei.so her power of appoint¬ 
ment under the will in my favour. It 
would enable me to do what you wish— 
for I could raise money on it, and she 
might as well do that, u.s give it to stran¬ 
gers, or let it go to ciiaritablc iusfcitu- 
tioiiS, that no one cai'es about. 1 wish 
you would—won’t you ? Do, like a good 
fellow ; promise me ; and, upon my soul; if 
1 get it, 1 ’ll make vvliatover settlements you 
ask me, in reason. You may believe me; by 
Heaven 1 will.” 

Perhaps Mr. Dawe was thinking in the 
same direction, for he grunted rather in 
tho tone of assent. And having hoard 
enough of Mr. Tintern’s declamation, and 
observing tliat the sun was near the horizon, 
1)0 took his leave, simply promising to see 
wliat could be done, and so made his, es¬ 
cape. The conversation had never once 
touched upon the situation of Miss Ver¬ 
non. Mr. Tintern was absorbed, foj.‘ the 
present, by his last and greatest misfor¬ 
tune. 

It was too late, by the time Mr. Dawe 
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the town of Roydon, "to of 

e np to tho Hall, to try wbetKei- XiAdy 
m Would seo him. He therefore put 
ttp for the ni{?ht at the Vernon Arms, and 
next dayValked up to Roydon Hall. , 

Mr. Dawo, with his usual forethought, had 
come provided with a note, at which, ho 
thought, her doors would most likely open 
to him; and while the servant took it to his 
mistress ho stood upon the steps, looking 
down the avenue, between the double files 
of lordly trees, whose foliage was already 
thinned and yellowed in the suns and w'inds 
of autumn. 

That queer little black-wigged man had, 
pmliaps, his feeling for the picturesque, as 
handsomer people have. Ho had paid 
mbre than you would have thought for the 
exquisite little landscapes that hung upon 
his walls at East Mauling. I should not 
irhnder if he had his secret poetry, and 
deeper still, his secret romance. It is hard 
to say what may bo in a man so reserved 
afhe, and so sensitive that he takes vows 
of silence, and wears the habit of a cynic. 

The footman now came to say that Lady 
Vernon will see him, and he follows, not 
to his left, as he enters, where, at the front 
of'tho house, lib the long suite of drawing, 
rooms, but to the right, beyond the shield- 
room, whore, at the rear, a different suite 
of rooms is placed. 

Into one of these he is shown ; a square 
room with a single window, through which 
you see the funereal yew worked into 
cloistered walls and arches, and a somhre 
tree standing near, which keeps the room 
in perpetual shadow. The lieavy curtains 
hide part of the window, and increase the 
gloom. Some bygone Vernon seems to 
Eavo got up this apartment under a caprice 
of jlielancholy. o 

•There are three pictures, with something 
depressing in each. The first, a landscape; 
a cold, frowning forest glade, that looks as 
if sun had never shone there, nor bi»»l sung 
in its leaves. Such a forest as Dante may 
have Been, with'a black marble tomb with 
sombre weeds drooping over it, near the 
front, and a solitaiy figure like a shadow 
gliding away among the trees into the 
darker distance. Opposite the window is 
a' fine picture of Cleopatra, fainting, with 
. ths asp to her bosom. And at the right, 
sdanlwiy the depth of a step, between the 
and the lower end of the j&ame, hangs 


a lar^ reilulsive pwnting of ths dea^ of 
Sapphira. It is powerful, but odious. 
lias distorted on the oak flooring, a nit of, 
carpet, with Dutch anaohronism, tom in h w 
convulsion from the nails in the boaards, is , 
in her dead hand, her jaw fallen, hw eye|/ 
all white; almost the only light in. 
picture is that one beam which strikes on 
the b.uld head of Peter, who looks ferocious 
as a brigand. The “ young men,” ydid 
arc stooping to carry her out, smile li]^ 
ghouls, and behind, row aftorirow, till they 
disappear in the deepening shadow, the 
spectators, like ghosts awaiting judgment, 
stand with dim long faces, white and horror- 
stricken. 

Ho has time enough to examine these 
saturnine old pictures, and has more than 
once peeped at his watch. 

At length the thin figpre of Latimer, 
in her, accustomed black silk, appears,in 
the doorway close beside the evil-minded 
“ young men,” and the corpse in the 
shadow; and she looks like a lean matron 
introduced to show them the way to the 
dead-house. 

” Please, Mr. Dawc, sir, her ladyship has 
a bad headache; nothing more, she desires 
me to say; but she is not equal to much 
exertion, and if you would please to excuse 
her dressing-gown and slippers, and to 
make any business you may have as short 
as you can, she would feel it a kindness.” 

“ Ccrtaiidy, Latimer; not five minutes 
if I can help it,” said ho. 

” This way please, sir.” 

And she led the way into a darksome, 
but long and stately room. 

The shutters of the -window next the 
door are partly open, but the blind down. 
Those of the remaining two are closed, and 
the curtains also. The whole robm there¬ 
fore is lighted by less that half a window; 
^and so imperfectly at the upper end, that 
on first coming in you could not discerU 
objects there. /T 
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achieved, a roanlt which th® most skil- 
ful physician would not hope to improve 


*T THB AVTBOB OF “BLACK BBKBF,” “'WBEOKIH) IN 
POET," Ac. ftO. 

BOOK II. 

CHAPTER I. IN THE mjNQALOW. 

Time out of mind has Springside been 
the chosen resort of retired India”, officers, 
and of those civilians who, in the liappy 
days when the pagoda-tree was easier to 
shake, and more productive in its droppings 
than at present, weTe enabled, after a com¬ 
paratively short number of years spent in 
the East, to return to England, and settle 
down in comfort for the remainder of their 
lives in more than easy circumstances. 
Men of both classes, with their families, 
were to be found as settlers at Swettcring- 
ham, at Teemington, at Narrowgate, and 
at other spa-possessing places of the same 
class, wliich Jjondon physicians of repute 
hod an interest in recommending to their 
patients. But neither as regards the num¬ 
ber nor tho social status of their visitors, 
or their residents, could any of them bo 
compared to Springside. The waters, after 
all had been said, were not tho real attrac¬ 
tion of the place. They had their merits, 
I no doubt; they were to the full as nasty 
as those of any other spa, and, as another 
ad vantage, the springs were more numerous, 
thus affording different degrees of nastiness. 
Their medicinal virtues were no greater 
and no less than those of their rivals. Taken 
iaterhally, or externally in baths, which had 
th® advantage of being larger and hand- 
Bosier than those of any other place, they 
effected a oeiiain number of real cures, and 
imbued hundreds of estimable persons with 
the belief, thi6,t by drinking or bathing in 
them a vast^ amount of good had been 


upon. 

No, the real attraction of Springside wae 
the society, and the inhabitants knew thii^ 
and were proud of it. What is Swetteiv 
ingliam ? they would say; all very well in. 
its way ; very decent place for the country 
families and clodpolo aristocracy of Coster- 
shire to visit, and certainly possessing dti© 
or two springs, which may or may no^ bo 
good, but a more new-fangled raushre^m 
place just .sprung into existence, and com¬ 
pelled to add to its attractions with>th® 
College for boys, and a Pittvillo, with 
fireworks and out-door amnsomonts! Loolc 
at Tocraington, only tit to live in duyilig^ 
tho winter, and then almost insupport¬ 
able from the crowd of hunting-men wha 
swarm in every hotel and lodging-hpuse, 
and fill the air with their stable talk; look 
at Narrowgate, crammed with broad- 
shouldered men from Huddersfield, and fat 
women from Halifax—and then look at ns I 
We arc just the same as wo wore a huudjceii 
yca*\s ago ; our city has not alteredr; it is- 
j ust tho same as it was when Beau Bash 
was its king, and when Sheridan flirted 
with Mi.ss Linloy in Bilsom-stroct. We 
have races at tho proper time, but we are 
not overdone with turfites, and we shqnld 
like to catch any excursionists or “trippers*' 
from tho manufacturing towns in pur 
precincts. Our residents have been ampngst 
us for generations, our visitors are poopl® 
of position and family, and those retitbd 
Indians who have made Springside 
home are not like the Indian scttlel|( lip 
the other places wo have menticyied,^.,Who 
have made money anyhow, but staff oAcfiTO 
in the Company’s service, proprietors whp 
have a star or two against their na^es m - 
tho books at Leadenhall-street, pen'wW 



















bad the entree of Govenunent House, <a>" takabie air of ease, 'aud you will aoknow- 
fiwe well known at the Bycu|la Club, ledge that tb«re ia no better-loeking ^^y- 
■;;So far as their remarks about their Indian year-old to be found in the country,^ ‘ - 

settlers were conoOTned, the Springside “ Well, Cooke,’' he says, a» 

^people wei’e decidedly right. All the best strapping, I’ed-haij-ed, soldicr-senrfl^ ap- 
U»«» of the day, b(jth in the military and pears at the door, “ has the captain got 
civil service, who had either finally retired everything ho wanted up-stairs ?” 
or were spending their furlough at homo, “ Yes, sir,” said the man; “ the oapiUnn , 
made Springside their head-quarters, and wants to know whether it is full dress to- 
rarely left it save for a few weeks in the night, sir, or not ?” '' 

liondon season, when they established them- ” Full dress ?” echoes Clcethorpe, laugh-, 
solves in lodgings in the vicinity of the ing. “Of coui’sc. not; tell him there are 
Oriental or the mill I ary club.s. The Spring- no Indies coming, and that lie and I will 
side Club, held in those days in the large bo nlono at dinner, and that he can pot On 
rooms over the post-office, had amongst its his shooting-jacket and slippers, or what- 
membors a majority of Qui-his, testy old ever ho feels most comfoi'table in.” • 
gentlemen, who were horribly irritated by ' “Kight, sir,” replies Cooke, and away he 
the noise made in slam})ing the letters goes, 

underneath, or by the rattling of the mail- “ Jaiik will be glad of that,” thinks Oap- 
oaifiB outside. T^he bachelors lived in hot,els tain Clecthorpe to himself when he is alone 
and boarding-housiis, the married men, who again ; “ evening dre.ss must be as bad as a 
were in the minority, had houses of their suit of armour to him now. What an 
«Wn, or lived in stately old lodgings, whieli, enormous size ho has grown. But he seems 
wbatever the Springsideitos might say, just the same siinple-he.arted, dear old. 
were now in the days of their decadence, icllow that ho has been over since I have 
and liad quite a flavour of powder and known him.” 

! >erukc about them, reminding one of tlieir Further meditation ia put an end to by 
brmer glories. the entrance of Captain Norman. As his 

Unmarried, indeed, but with a house t)f t.ld comrade had remarked, the captain 
Ms own, which, for want ofa bcttei-Jiaiiit', he had grown enoi'inously stout. Looking at 
has called the Bungalow, and whieli stands his double chin and slow ponderous gait, 
in the midst of a square trim garden, in- one could hardly recognise, in him the 
variably spoken of by him as the compound, liandsonie light dragoon who made so 
is onr old friend Captain CJeetlioriie. The favourable an impression when told off on 
stout major of the Cheddar yeomanry liivs ('scoH, duty, and whose good looks and 
in Cheesebc'rongh cliurohyard, and tlaptain splendid horsemanship, when acting as 
Clecthorpe has sueceod<'d to his rank, but “galloper” to the general commanding on 
the old familar titlo seems to suit him ))est, a iield-day at Ahlershot, won tho heart, 
and he is, at Springside at all events, gene- hand, aud fortune of the lady who was now 
rally addressed by it. Five years have his wife. 

passed away .since the ecourrence of t liat Dinner conelnded, and tl»e good wine 
unhappy quai rel in the billiard-room of the duly honoured and attended to, the gentle- 
G«t»-gc. but they have efiectod little altera- men took their cigars into the garden, 
tion in the captain’s appearance. Ifis face ivliere the table, with coffee, &o., had 
is impressed with a few more lint's, his already been prepared for tliem. 
hair is thinner, and what remains of it is .a “ 'J’hat’.s about the pattern to suit you, 
little grizzled ; but hi,s figure ia still smart Jack,” said Clecthorpe, pointing to an 
and soldier-like, aud on horsitbaek or i>u enormous bamboo sent, half chair, half 
fook he is as active ns over. .Sec him now, sofa; “ put your manly form into that, and 
on this bright ovoning in early autnmn, make yourself comfortable.” 
standing in liis dining-room, the largo “ Right you are,” said Captain Nomian, 
French windows of which open out upon following his friend’s advice. I have 
the elose-shavon lawn, carefully uncorking seen one of these machines before, Ott IbottlPd 
fcw^ or three bottles of prime wine, which a P. and O. boat, when I went to see'i^otoe 
•he jhAs just brought up from tho cellar, in friends off from Southampton, I ttjildE.” i 
honpup of the arrival on a visit of his old “Yes,” said Clecthorpe; “I broaght-it 
comrade, Captain Norman. See him now, home with me from India.” 
vrithliiB bright •tyes, his trim moustache, “You must have pleasant assoc^idns 
his lo^hrown thorough-bred hands, well with India, I should think* Oleethorpe,” 
oMi ^£Svigrev «uit* neat boots, and unmis- said Captain Norman, stroiz^fmg Mxasdlf 
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lawily. call your Iio6sg the Etm- 

galow, I see." 

“Well, yes," said Cleethorpe; “a man 
who has been mtioh out tboi*e never en¬ 
tirely rids himself from its associations, 
more especially if his lines of life be cast in 
such a place as this. Hero wo have a i)er- 
foct eastern colony, eat Anglo-Indian dishes, 
talk Anglo-liidian slang, and look out 
more eagerly for our fortnightly batch of 
the Calcutta Englishman than for our daily 
Times.” 

“ Ah,” said Captain Norni.in, with a 
yawn, “rather dull, isn’t it P Dreary old 
birds most of them, I shoidd say.” 

“ Well, they would not be lively to you,” 
said Cleethorpe, laughing, “ while just in 
the same way your county magnates, with 
their airs, and your bucolic frituids, with 
their dissertations on mangolds and swedes, 
would bo insupportable to me. However, 
we ai’e likely to have a pleasiint, addition to 
our set; a chaiuning pla(!e in this neigh¬ 
bourhood has just been bought by a man 
whom you know, I think; or, at. nil events, 
of whom you have heard me .speak.” 

“ Who is that ?” 

“ Sir Geollry Hcriot; the lather < " that 
young fellow who was in our regiment, and 
who had a row in the billiard-room, you 
recollect ?” 

“ I recollect! 1 .should think I did.” 

“Well: I had a letter from Ooole, 
our colonel, you know, yesterday morning, 
telling me tliat Sir Geotfry, unable to en¬ 
dure his solitary life any longer, had sold 
his place in the couutryj and knowing that 
“there were sure to be many of his old 
comrade.s, and people with whose lives ami 
tastes he had some affinity, about here, had 
bought a lovely little box within two miles 
of this, where old Geticral Chowder died a 
mouth ago. Goole asks mo to call npon 
Sir GeoSry, and do the civil to him, Imt, 
beyond that, ho intnists me with a com¬ 
mission; he wants mo to get Sir Gcoifry a 
housekeeper.” 

“ A housekeeper !" eeliood Captain Nor¬ 
man, lazily. “ Thou the old boy has never 
married again ?” 

“ Not he ; from ray recollection of what 
Goplo told me of liis married life, ho has 
acted on the ‘ once bit twice shy’ prin- 
bipIe.*V 

“ And do you know any nice motherly 
oldjwomaa whom you could recommend to 
lool^ after the general’s socks, and make 
his jama, apd rob him herself, instead of 
letting the tradespeople rob him ?” 

■ Ctoelffioirpe looked at his friend in admirar 


tion. “ Certaipl^ marriage has developed 
you amazingly ua w&sy way^ Jack!” he 
said. “ It must bo your domestic experi- 
enco that opables you to give so accurate a 
description of the housekeeper’s duties. I 
certainly do know n lady who is neither 
old nor motherly, butwlioi8decidodl;^nica, 
and whom I thought of recommending to 
Sir Geulfry lleriot, though 1 doubt whether, 
she could fiiltil all the functions which you 
have enum(Tated.” 

“ Atid who is she—a protegee of yOurs?” 

“ No, indeed, 1 know comparatively litthi 
of her.” 

“ Maid, wife, or widow P” , 

“A widow of the name of Pickering! 
her husband had held a very inferior posi* 
tion in some government office I believe, 
and when she came hero after his deotih, 
some three years ago, she had an idea of 
seeking emidoymeiit us a nursery goven- 
ness, or companion to a lady, or something 
of that kind. Hut tho reaction consequent ^ 
upon the fatigues of nursing him in his 
last illness, so I understood, was too much 
for her ; she fell ill herself, and would have 
died liud it not been for tho devoted m^h- 
ner in w'hicU she was nursed by a young 
sisttsr, who a(icompaiiied her, and the kind- 
ne.s.s which she received from our parson 
and his wife.” 

“And his wife !” echoed Captain <Jfor- 
inan. “ Mrs. Pickering, then, is rather 
plain, 1 take it.” 

“Another (Aiservation springing from 
your domestic experience,” said Clee« 
tliorpo; “ but this time you are wrong. 
Mrs. Pickering is a remarkably handsome ' 
woman.” 

“ And the parson and his wife attended 
to her in her illness ?” 

“Not merely that. During this illness 
they discovered that she was miserably 
pocn-; that her husband had left‘lieif‘ no 
])cnsion, no life insurance, absolutely *'no; 
tiling a.t all; tliat both she and her sister 
were quick and intelligent, and willing t* 
do anything, no matter how laboi’ious or 
how poorly paid, to earn their livelihood-’* 

“ Poor creatures, liow very creditable,”, ’ 
said Captain Norman, placidly sipping^ hia 
glass of cuna^oa. , ■ ' 

“ Well, our parson—Drage his handji jujl,! 
Oncsipliorus Drage, queer name isn’t it : 
is the son of a man who is a great 
the City, director of banka, and 
of things, and, amongst others, ef 
the telegraph companies. Drage 
to his father, and the old man 
have them put into the teiegrapltt 
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in London, but somehow or other Mrs. 
Piokorin^ had a groat objection to that, 
and so it ended in both of them being 
Difide clerks in the branch oiGce down here. 
They got on wonderfully, especially the 
younger one, who displayed such singular 
ability that, when an important vacancy 
occun^ in the head office in London, they 
-offered her the berth, and as the salary and 
chances were really good, and they ibund 
a respectable person for her to live with, 
Mrs. Pickering made no further objection, 
and about a year ago the girl went to 
town, and there she remains. 

“And what became of Mrs. Pickering ?” 

“ Well, just before that, Mrs. Drage was 
taken ill and died, and on her death-bed 
she spoke to Mm. Pickering, who had 
attended her throughout, and implored her 
to bo a mother to the little girl whom she 
was leaving.” 

“Ah, ha!” said Captain Norman, 
“which means also to be a wife to the 
reverend old—what you call him.” 

“ Not at all. The Reverend Onesiphoi’us, 
who is delicate on his chest, lias boon away 
for the last twelve months, yachting with 
his father in the Mediterranean, and left 
his flock in charge of his curate, while Mrs. 
Pickering, relieved of hertelegraj)hic dui.ics, 
has been living at the rectory, and edu¬ 
cating and taking care of little Bertha.” 

“ And when does the paison come 
back ?” asked Ca])tain Norma,n. 

“Mrs. Pickering exj)C'ctcd him the night 
before last, and cleared out into hei- old 
lodging to give him possession.” 

“And you propose to make Mrs. Picker¬ 
ing old lleriot’s housekeeper ?” asked 
Norman. 

“ Exactly,” 

“Then you are doing a deeidodly nn- 
liandsomo thing, CIccthorpo, and outraging 
the laws of nature and three volu'nio 
novels.” 

“ What do 3-00 mean ?” 

* “Why of course this parson ought to 
come back full of gratitude and all that 
sort of thing, an'd ought to marry the tele¬ 
graph w'oman, and live happy ever after.” 

“Yes,” Btvid CIccthorpo, “perhaps so; 
but thou 3 mn see. Jack, you don’t know 
Mrs. Pickering.” 

“ No, and I don’t know the parson, for 
•the matter of that.” 

“You will have that felicity presently, 
for I asked him to come up here this evening 
to hearoibout niy .proposition. No, Urago 
is nc^^^oung man, nor scarcely wliat 3 mu 
cooiSypaU a lad 3 --killer, but ho is young 


enough to set the world talking' if such a 
woman as Mrs. Pickering were to become 
his housekeeper, whereas with such a tough 
old bamboo-cane ^as Sir Geoffry Heriot, 
the veriest Mrs. Grundy in Springsido, and 
there are some good specimens of the breed 
amongst thorn I can tell yon, could find no 
opportunity for scandal.” 

“ Hem,” said Captain Norman ; “ my 
experience of women is, that when they 
give their minds to it, there is nobody and 
nothing that they could not contrive to 
say something disagreeable about. By the 
way, what became of Sir Geoffry’s son, 
after the row with that great hulking 
brute, whose name I forget ?” 

“ No one ever heard anything abontbim,*’ 
said CIccthorpo. “I have asked Goole 
more than once, but could get no tidings of 
tho lad. He told me that ho received a 
polite but formal acknowledgment of a 
letter, which ho thought it his duty to write 
to Sir Geoffry after the row, and that when 
once, on tho first occasion of their meeting 
aftci wards, ho was beginning to allude to 
tho circumstances, tho old man stopped 
him by saying, ‘ I have no son now, sir; 
you will oblige mo by never mentioning 
his name again.’ Goolo and Sir Geoffry 
liave met several times since then, and 
ar(i, I believe, rather intimate, as indeed 
this letter proves, but the subject has never 
been touched upon by cither of them.” 

“ It was a (jueer bnsincss, that funking 
of his, and one which I could never under¬ 
stand, for, from the little I saw of him, the 
lad st'cmed to have plenty of pluck.” 

“ lie was a nice boy,” said Clecthorpe. 
“ T think of liim very often, always when 
liis lather is named ; this letter brought all 
tho circumstances fresh into my mind, and 
only yesterday morning I was wondering 
what had become of him.” 

“ Taken tho queen’s shilling, perhaps,” 
said Norman, “ or gone out to Australia.” 

“No,” said Clecthorpe, reflectively ; “hfi 
struck me as more likely to fall on bis 
feet in a better way than that. He was the 
sort of lad that people would take a fancy 
to, scarcely knowing why they did so.” 

“By Jove!” interrupted Captain Noi*- 
man, striking his fist upon the table with 
such violence as to make the cups and' 
glasses ring, “I have got it at last.” 

“ So had I, very nearly,” said Captain 
Clecthorpe, moving out of the way of sdfne 
dripping coflbe, “ and hot too ; but what is 
it that you have got, Jack ?” ■ 

“ An idea,” said Captain Norman. 

“ Keep it, book it, and register it at 
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onm m * Kbrman’s patent,’ or no one will 
ever believe you came by it honcetly," 
said Cicotborpe. 

4‘Bon’t you be funny, but listen,” said 
bis fHeud. “ Do yon know what it is to bo 
haunted by a face P” 

“ I did,” said Clociborpo, half sadly. “ I 
have been haunted by a good many in my 
time.” 

“Ay, those were women’s,” said *Nor- 
Kuau; “but 1 don’t mean that, nor in that 
way. Do you know what it is to soo a 
face which you recognise at once as being 
^uniliar to you, but to which you cannot 
put a name; which you have seen somo- 
whore, but you cannot toll whether in real 
life or in a dream; which perpetually rises 
before yon, always in the same unsatis¬ 
factory m.anner; the identity of which it 
is impossible to discover, while tlio more 
you try*to link it with a personality the 
more vague do yoiy thoughts grow, and the 
more dispirited arc you as to your chances 
of success ?” 

“Yes,” said Cleothorpe. “You have a 
fine poetical fiow, Jack, but I know what 
you moan.” 

“ Well, I have suffered from this sort of 
haiiuting for months past,” said Norman. 

We were hi town in the spring, the first 
time wc had been there for some years, and, 
amongst other ]»laces, wc went to the ljon.se 
of a Mrs. Entwisllo, a kind of connexion 
of my wife’s, who is a swell in her way, and 
h.vd never taken any notice of ns before. 
She is an (tccentric old woman, but very 
"well off, they say, and goes into very good 
society. At her house I noticed a young 
man, whose face and manner seemed some¬ 
how familiar to me, though I felt that both 
had altered since tlic last time I saw him. 
He was talking to the guests, giving orders 
to tho servants, and altogether making him¬ 
self BO much at homo that 1 had tho 
ouriosity to inquire who he was. I IcJirncd 
that he was a Mr. Hardinge, a young man 
whom the old lady for a year or two past! 
hrid adopted as her son, but whether he 
was related to her by blood, or whether { 
her adoption of him was only one of her 
many eccentricities, I could not gather. 
Having gleaned thus much from an old 
fellow who used to dine at tho next table 
to me.,^at tlio ‘Rug,’ and who seemed to 
know everything about everybody in town, 
I went from the staircase, whore I had 
carried on the pumping process, back into 
the rooms, and found my young friend in 
fuU ^wing as Jaeforo, This time he caught 
me lo(ddng at him, started, turned rapidly 


on his heel, and foe 4he rest of the even¬ 
ing carefully avoided oomttig near me. I 
met him several times afterwards in the 
park, at the theatre, in society, but iii- 
variably iVith the same result. Me shunned 
mo, sir, regularly shunned me i made a 
point of turning away whenever I 
proached him. During the whole of that 
time, and very frequently since, I have ea* 
deavoured to rccal to my mind where I 
had seen that young man before, aiid who 
ho was. As you spoke it suddenly flashed 
upon me, and I have not the smallest doubt 
about it. The place where I last saw him 
was tho inn at Chccseborougb, and his real 
name is George Horiot.” 

“ Singular,” said Captain Oleetht^e, 
when his companion had finished speaking, 
“ very singular indeed. You are notgener 
rally very clear in those matters, Jack, but 
your reasoning convinces mo that in the 
present in.stanco you must be right. Dd 
you imagine the boy recognised yon ?” 

“ Now I think it over 1 have not a doubt 
of it, 1 hough I cannot understand how 1 
failed to recognise him. He has just that 
same cheeky^ kind of way that hp had 
when ho told me that it would be good for 
xny health if he were my player at pool, 
and that he would give me plenty of 
exennso in w.alking after my ball.” 

“ Do you imagine that his father knows 
of liis position ?” 

“ I have no means of judging, but I 
should say decidedly not.” 

“ Did you ever try to get anything out 
of tho old lady, Mrs. Entwistle ?” 

“ What do you mean—money ?” 

“No, no,” said Clwtliorpe, laughing; 
“ any information about the lad ?” 

“ No, I didn’t myself, but now I re¬ 
collect pcrfcnl.ly that Lou—that’s my wife 
—tflkl mo that on one occasion when she 
was having luncheon with the old lady 
alone, she happened to mention Sir QeofTry 
Hcriot’s name, that Mrs. Entwistle turned 
as white us a sheet, and asked her, in a 
very agitated manner, if she knew the 
general. When she found Lou did notsbp 
became all right again; but my Lou, who 
is a remarkably sliaip woman, at least so I 
think, thought it was funny altog|thor, 
and told me of it when she came home.” 

“Mrs. Noi’man is a woman of great 
acuteness I am sure,” said Cleethoipe, 
“ and it is a curious business altogether. 
However, since the old general is left 
solitary, and likely to remain so, the 
greater reason that he should be prUvided 
with a comely housekeeper, who will do 
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her duty by him ■without ultimate designs 
on his person or hie purse. Mrs. Picker¬ 
ing is exactly the lady for the situation, 
and no possible objection can be made by 
anybody to her undertaking it unless 

^^“The Reverend Mr. Drage, sir,” said 
Gooke, appearing at hiS master's elbow. 

PARIS VIGNETTES.* 

1. ON TUK HOAD. 

Coming up that most sylvan of linos, Ihc 
Ronen and Paris Railway, 1 might con¬ 
gratulate my.seir on tliei'e Ixang only throe 
other passengers—each, of cours<', wilh 
the Frenchman’s favourite canvas-covored 
vaMse-^to crowd up the cariiiigo. Hut 
after many allusions lo a friend of thcii's 
called ASnens, I am slarlhal lolind a gvc'at 
red dog, answering to ihat name, emerging 
under thp seat, where he lias been 
secreted to avoid the litllo travelling dog- 
jails, where he can hear some of his kind 
yelping. The two stont Frenchmen heenme 
like children, all the way ]iuUing iheir hids 
on him, and embracing him. yEaeas, be¬ 
having with far more dignity, raises him¬ 
self up to look out at pas.sing ohjeets, 
showing great amazement, at the Iloeks of 
birds floating over the ilelds helow, fol¬ 
lowing them witli his eyes, and ‘‘ setting’' 
them as well as ho can in that position. 
On an akuan of the ticket-taki'r coming 
round, the agitated fi-icnds try to force' 
.dEneas in again, kicking, pushing, .striving 
to bend that back, Avhieh stubbornly l)iii 
gently refuses. The akirm proves a false 
one, and at his own selected monn-nt yEneas 
retires into concealment to slec'p, and is not 
suffered to emerge again. 

The other passenger is a stern-faced 
officer of the Duerot pait,ern, who krVps 
bis arms folded, in stern pi'iitest at •what 
ho sees as we draw near to I’aris. 1'hi‘sc 
rent I’oofs, ruined houses—above all, tlie 
temporary bridge over wdiich we creep 
cautiously, ■with a swarm of men busy 
repairing—arc indeed sore rc'ininders. The 
arches of the former bridge beside us seem 
like three old wire mcal-covei^s, or dilapi¬ 
dated bird-cages, so torn and twisted is 
tbeir iron-work. More significant still ai’e 
•the houses, now nearly restored, but all, 1 
note, prosorviiig the old bruises and holes of 
the shells. There is a suspicious amount of 
staring red-tilod roof, while those kmg va.sl 
sheds pf iron and glass which arc found as 
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■we approach groat railway 'stations, are all 
pierced, and singed, and shreddpd in'fco 
jagged holes; and almost every single pane 
is shattered as though by an extemptpating 
hailstorm. Considering the vast iimoUnt 
of trains and passengers that pour into 
Paris every hour, hero must be an aggre¬ 
gate of mortification for every Frenchman 
really .serious, and which can be road in the 
faces of my three companions.. The officer 
mutters and folds his arms tighter, the 
friends become grave. The railway porters 
and offitsials are all in new clothing, ■wdiiie 
the proprietor of the well-known Hotel des 
Reservedr.s at Ver.saillcs feels so prosperous, 
after his lute distinguished guests’ patron¬ 
age, that he can advertise his house all over 
the show-boards, adding a tempting-look¬ 
ing picture. Coming into the great city, 
we niis.s the huge gathering of cabs and 
oniinbus(!S which used to wait thfe arrival 
of voyagers. Horses aije scarce, and the 
■white' and wimiying Normandies of the 
omnibuses have not yet arrived in suffi¬ 
cient quantities. 

]|. 'I'OKENS OF THK SPOILEE. 

Exa("J'i.t a. year ago, when I drove into 
this grt'ut eit'y, a vast, creaking wa.ggon, 
drawn by a number of omnibus horses, and 
carrying an enormous-sized cannon, on its 
way t o the ramj)arts, was the first object 
i that nu't us. Every one had a sort of fevered 
look ; amateur soldiers in nexv and fantastic 
dresses, boi^rowcd from t.hc stage, filled the 
streets. Now thci-e is hardly a soldier to 
be seen. Evcr 3 'tbing has a faded air, and 
the garnishing of the streets, tho'sc smart, 
dandy lamp-posts and kiosks,have a shabby, 
unketn})t air, like old-fashioned furniture 
di-aggcil out of a store-room. As we tlirn 
info tlic Boulevards, once so glittering, aud 
like a. raree-show for crowds of figures and 
oarriugo.s, the change is more astonishing: 
it seems a desert. A stray omnibus rolls 
jangling by, then a h'lig interval and d cab 
]>assc.s. Long slips of a.sphalte are soOn 
almost bare. It is impossible not to admire 
the energy and spu'it which have made the 
old shops put on their usual air, their win- 
dow.s secTniitg to be filled as of yore; but, 
alas ! they are old wares and properties. 

The const,ant change of names of streets, 
the.atres, &c., according as the governiafelit 
changes, is very inconvenient. It looks "fAti- 
ful to see the Avenue de I’lmperatTioe with 
a piece of paper pasted over it, on which is 
printed Avenue Uhrich, and the dumsilv 
substituted “ nationale” for “ imperiale.’’ 
It might bo thought that k>me compromiso 
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cotdd fee come to ou this point, an 5 that 
tho next nionarchical government might 
ohocee some neutral description. The 
climax of absurdity was reached at the 
fine theatre of the Chdtelet, where the im¬ 
perial arms over the proscenium are partly 
covered witli a sort of napkin, like a 
bishop’s apron, which as tlie air floats it 
about. is lifted, revealing the obnoxious 
eagle and the crossed sceptres beneath. 

After awhile the eye grows (piito familiar 
with the signs of hostile d<'sti'uciion. All 
doWn the once gay Boolevavd ties llaliens, 
the great plate-glass wir.d'.vvs are all starred 
and shattered inlo h< ' ‘s from bnllet.s — 
holes which are ckinK-tiy i>:ite,ljod u]) with 
paper or wax. The owners have not yet 
found opportunily to restore them. 3 hit 
the streets arc in good order, and there is 
not a si^n of a barricade visible. Most 
curious of all is it to look on the remains 
of the Vendomo Column. Thi' bright 
“street of peace ” has, indeed, lost its 
whole glory, and looks utterly ihcdioia-e for 
the lack of this handsome ornainont. Tlie 
Hotel de Ville, even the ’I'liihiaes, and 
certainly those tamo huilding. ,• ihe Fi¬ 
nances, Palace of tlie TjCgion of Honour, Ar., 
could bo well spared without leaving many 
blanks, but the column should bt' put njt 
to make Pai’is what it n.'^i'd to be. 'Jdio 
town-hall was never a. thing o(‘ heaiily, or 
a building that excited much linnian syni- 
patby; not much could bi' said for the 
vaunted Miiiistin’o dcs Finauci's. Avliich ui'w 
lies a sort of amiioitlicatri! of rublii.sli. i 
Tho true attraction will always bi' Paris as 
a whole—^it s air and bearing of beauty ; 
but a building or so wdll not bo missed. 
In the Tuiltudo.s Gardens and lOlysiaii 
Fields some of the statues have snli'cred 
cruelly; Hercules has lost his h'g, Venus 
her ai'm. But through tlic stubbly fj-ees I 
and mangy shrnbboiy—and it, is amazing 
how little these have sufl'ered on the whole 
—can bo seen the “ merry - go-rounds,” 
and the opim-air cafes, getting i-catly for 
the night’s show ; and in the broad day¬ 
light it is amusing to see a rehearsal going 
on—gome music-liall lady practising her 
vivacious song to a full orcliestra. 

* Paris jogs out menily, as of yore, in the 
direction of ihe Bois, only there is far 
more to see now. The little open fiacres 
aa?e, of course, in demand—the solitary 
youth in tho strappcd-down white trousers, 
loving to show himself, enjoying the luxury 
of a vehicle. As we get close to the great 
arohtyay, it is a curious feeling tb see and 
toudr we evidence of “ shell-work.’’ The 


arch itself is iriore bruised and maimed 
than has been dosfiribed—^a boy’s leg (in 
stone) having been knocked off, corners 
of pediments showing clean fissure-like 
“bites,” and tho surfaces b^ing scaiTed 
and indented all over. The mark of a 
shell is significant and unmistakable—>a 
sort of scorched black star with a dint or 
bruise. But on tho houses, asphalte pave- 
mi'nt, and iron, the effect was terrible. 
Now hundreds of men are at work mend¬ 
ing and renewing ; but even tho handsome 
lionses that have gone through this process 
have a, curious mol Icy air, like a patched old 
coal, being covered with what seem like 
stains, and which are tho newly insei't^ 
pieces. Their railings were all twisted and 
crnm])lod up like wire, and never could bo 
straiglitmicd again ; elaborate ^balconies 
were sijncczcd, as tho saying goes, "'into 
cocked liats.” Tho pavement, as far as tho 
eye could sec, was all in great rents and" 
holes, where tlie ill-omened messengers had 
aliglitcd. Yet cvciybody was in spirits, tho 
workmen on their scaffolds and the pix)- 
prictors wlio employed fhem. There are 
signs of inoucy everywhere, with indica¬ 
tions of the luxurious taste peeping out 
cautiously. If can bo scon with how little 
(rouble (.laniiigc of this .sort can be set 
riglif, a(. leasi, cxlcrnally; and it seenns 
cm'faiu fhaf, before aiiiitliesr year is out, 
Pai'is will looli very nearly the same as 
bcfori'. 

One change will not be rclisbcd, namely, 
the mwv poli(;e—a sot of buccaneer-looking, 
rowilyisb fellows, with open collars and 
liandkovchicfs, loose blue great-coats, coarse 
loatlicr bells, and lieavy steel-scabbarded 
cutlasses. They are not civil, as were the 
former pel if s maitn'S in flic cocked-hats 
and fight waist,s. 'I'lie .soldiers, too, seem 
fajlen off; mo.si, of tliom appearing in un- 
di'cs.s, scarce half m.nde, and tliat so nn- 
fasliionably that tho dogs might fairly bark 
at tliem. 'I’hatold impo.slor, the theatrical 
zouave, about whom we were all crazy 
once, has, 1 am giad to see, almost disap¬ 
peared. I note a few, but very sluabby and 
hang-dog in appciarance, who walk along 
mode,st,ly, and without the old swagger. 

English and Amciiean excursionists 
abound. At tho hotel where I have put 
up 1 find them iu that patronising W- 
monr of half-enjoyment, half - surprise, 
which is almost indescribable. I hear eadh 
recounting his exploits, and inexpressibly 
compassionate on the barbarous habits of 
the natives. The raw tourist is invanably 
affected by tbe spectacle of salt helped by 
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a ktufo. “ Lord, ain’t it droll!” Yet the 
oompanion of the lady who made the re¬ 
mark was eating with his knife! More 
amusing still was it to hear those with the 
advantage of a few hoars’ more familiai’ity 
with the place, instructing the tyros. “ Oh, 
you should see the Pally-royle, the place 
where all the shops are—then there’s the 
Bnllyvars.” But an American gentleman 
surpassed our Bri<i.sh product, the present 
writer having heard him state (and being 
further prepared to make affidavit as to 
the literal accuracy of this report), that he 
was staying “at th’ Hotel do Londrays,” 
with persons of no h'ss distinction than 
“ tlio Duke Dolraail (sic), and the Princes 
of Johnville and Condy.’’ 

The theatres are nearly all in full work 
again. ]^rcciscly as on the c'vo of the siege, 
the odious Theresa resumes i he part she had 
tp abandon through that awkward inter¬ 
ruption, and displays her revolting attrac¬ 
tions at the Gaiete in the White Cat. 
A better sign of the times was to find 
the Comedio Franpaiso crammed to over¬ 
flowing, the musicians banished from the 
orchestra to make room, tind the admir¬ 
able Got and magnificent Favart holding 
all spell-bound. At another theatre was 
revived the Throe Musketeers of the elder 
Dumas, with Molingue, who “ created the 
original role” of D’Artognan. Accord¬ 
ing to innumerable pufls in ibo various 
papers, this actor was described as being 
an estwvordinary attraction, but ho seemed 
to mo to have very average gifts. In¬ 
deed, the popularity of pieces of this 
kind with the French seems a mystery; 
they are absolutely dull, and beside some 
of our own “sensation” pieces, arc posi¬ 
tively tedious. Thu.s, there was .a minute 
representation of all that led to the execu¬ 
tion of that injured monarch Charles the 
First, his taking leave of his wife and 
children, the procession, &c., gracefully 
and even tenderly given, but d all and out 
of place. Everybody was noble, gallant, 
heroic, suflering, uttering such grand and 
beautiful sentiments, walking in so stately 
a fashion, their robes floating behind them, 
that though it failed to interest it could 
not but bo an improving spectacle. An 
English historical character known as 
Crumvalo, and who is much softer in his 
4is|)osition than the hero presented by 
Mr. Carlyle, delivered himself of the fol¬ 
lowing passage, which seemed singularly 
apropos to events then passing : “ All are 
instruments, machines which I could put 
iu motion. Bub then the parliament— 
yes, I know well, from thence is likely to 


com© th© opposition. .... Is it of the 
kingdom or of the king they are weary ? 
It is of th© latter—‘merely a name. I 
must- find some name which has not been 
used as yet. I must fiind som® office 
which can let him who obtains it gain 
all honours. One must have the, look of 
protecting the country, although she has 
no need of protection. Yes, the very thing. 
Starting from below, passing by tho pea¬ 
santry, the Commune, the afmy,” «fca It 
will hardly be believed that on the evening 
of the day when the nature Of M. Thiers s' 
future office was on every lip, this soliloquy 
passed without a sign of intelligence on ilie 
part of tho audience! 

III. COMMUNISTS ON TRUU. 

Goino down by that familiar road to 
VcrRaille.s, it is easy to see how it has been 
transformed into a little capital, so crowded 
are the trains. The old-fashioned place is 
now all iu flurry; the long trains arrive full, 
and go away as full, with women in white 
frilled caps and largo baskets, which the 
citizen sisters and brothers are in a per¬ 
petual struggle to force into trains, or under 
the seat, or, better still, on tho whole length 
of the seat. The secret of this idiosyncrasy, 
as well as of tlio corresponding one of the 
stout gentlemen in white trousers and glossy 
silk summer coats, set off with a crimson 
rosette, and who will force in their canvas 
valises and queer composite carpet-bags, is 
of course to be found in the wretched love 
of scraping, of going through any dis¬ 
comfort sooner than pay for baggage or for 
lumps of sugar. I notice many other stout 
gentlemen, all of precisely tho same pattern, 
who arc singularly important, resemble the 
late M. Cavour, and perspire freely. They 
have rosettes, and handsome gold chains 
and rings, and talk tp each other on the 
floor of the waiting-room, while wo sit 
down. These I know to be deputie.s, who^ in 
Franco, are mostly of M. Cavour’s pattern.- 
Wo have many officers, too, whoso laoeis of 
thenewest and shiniest,and whoon theirown 
hill, as we may call this place, whence.they 
had beaten tho wretched Communist cocks, 
fancy they can crow a little. There is a 
great stream towards one wing of ^he 
palace, where the old theatre, now looking 
very shabby, is, as all the world knows, 
turned into a parliament. Servants in the 
state livery, scarlet and gold collars, and 
green coals, hang about the doors, with 
plenty of soldiers. Here there is a lobby, 
where crowds beg for tickets, and th©.s.tont 
deputy emerging, is surrounded by a troop, 
to whom ho is most gp'acipns, and takes 
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alotig'with him in a queue “to see what a prie-dieu, the ** witness hox”— a situation 
can be done.*! I suspect that this is a of most alarming publicity, but which, it 
flattering moment, and that the legislator must be said, in all justice, seemed to have 
is rather pleased on the whole. little effect upon the occupants, who rather 

enjoyed their conspicuous position., 
huge and appreciative bulk of the audience 
who could scarcely .hear a word-rthey were 
placed so far away — was composed of 
soldiers, with loungers, and innumerable 
hemicycles, and at the centre one, which is strangers.. The president of tho court is 
a riding-school, more soldiers arc elnstered. “ tho Colonel Merlin,” as he is called—a 
Every one is entering hero, and I know grey, dignified, yet bnllet-headed officer of' 
that the trial of tho Communists is going the Pclissicr type; and it was impossible not- 
on. Entering at once, wo arc in tho to bo struck with his extraordinary clcar- 
riding-Bchool, which has the sawdust half ness of voice, his measured nicety of speech,, 
a foot thick on the ground, and are which made nearly every word audible, 
astonished at the scene, which is like an travelling over tho heads of the crovfded’ 
effective tableau on tho stage, as it was no ranks to that enormous distan^. There- 
doubt intended to be. Far away—very was courtesy and even grace in all that he 
far away—^is a sort of raised dais, with a said. His comrades, who wore singularly 
long table stretching across, ex.T,ctly the do- young, were mere lay figures. The fades 
Bcription of thing we see as tho curtain of the Communist chiefs wore characteristic 
rises, and discover the magnificos, or in- enough. They fairly represented all tho 
quisitors, who distribute stage justice, physical French typos. Wo all know the 
There arc two flights of stops, Avith a space tjyni, dark - bearded, bright-eyed, small- 
betweon, with semicircular tables at each featured, intelligent face—that is Assi, the 
side. The court is composed of .about a Creuzot workman, in his National Ouard 
dozen officers, some of a “ lopsided” cha- dress. There arc several variations of this 
raoter, with only one epaulette—all of a typo. Lullier shows the rugged head, with 
theatrical, showy bearing, twisting their a moustache only, and an intelligent eye. 
moustaches. Behind them is an artistically Pascal Grousset is the rather handsome 
draped festooning of green, and in tho French face, well moulded, such as the 
hasty decoration of this riding-school we jcurie premier shows on tho stage. Cour- 
can seo. tho “ tasty ” style of decoration bet, tho painter, a huge, burly man, has 
of tho French. Our own upholsterers one of those German - bearded physiog- 
would have “ tacked up” some calico all nomios. Some have a grotosqug, semi- 
rffund, but all this is done with the most humorous expression, which reminds us of 
elegant drapery and graceful hangings. Grassot at tho Palais Royal—such as Tony 
At the top, over the head of the president, Moilin and Verdure. Pcrr4, the one to 
is a great framed oil-painting of the Cruci- whom the evidence pointed as responsible 
fixion. At each side, on the first plat- for the murder of the hostages, has by no 
form, ai'e two great orchestras. Below tho means a truculent face/ 
second flight, and on the second floor of Eome of the inferior Communists seemed 

the ridiug-Kcffool, are reserved seats, and poor, “ dirty ” fellows, and it was amnsing- 
beyond these, again, standing room for the to see how proud they were of their bom- 
orowd. The orchesti’a to tho right is panionship with the more distinguished, of 
crowded with the accused, each sitting be- the soldiers’ bayonets about them, and how 
tween two soldiers and an alarming qnan- they folded their arms with fbo dignity of a 
tity of bayonets. At the circular tables in transpontine theatre. Every moment, as 
front sit the secretaries in full uniform. In tho trial proceeded and as the 'nritnesses 
front of these tho huissiers of the court, gave evidence, one or other was jumping 
who are in uniform, and who arc in per- up for short speeches. " ’ 
petual motion. The whole procedure, in- It is the fashion to firtllbult with the j 
deed, seems to bo modelled on strict stage French system of conducti^ a tri^, and j 
piwedent, and is really most effective, the yet, it must be satd, that where there are a I 
uniformed officials bowing gracefully, de- vast number of accused, and a cloud of ! 
soending and ascending the steps solemnly witnesses, the French system is morq 
to band papers and give messages. Sixty clear and lively, and more likely to l^ve 
reporters sit feeing the Commimists, and an impression on tho jury. • We know the 
Work their pens briskly. sense of woarisomeness, and everi of iinin- 

]Kxac4Iy in the cmitre was a little rail like telligibility, as connsel examines mthess 


Turning away from the groat gilt railing 
and gates, through which 1 see the temp£ 
iug park, I find a more exciting scene 
before me. Facing the palace are tlie 
stables, built, architeoturally, into two vast 
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after, witness, with the tedious waiting 
while they think, and then answer, slowly 
and cautiously, and the furtlier delay while ■ 
the judge w'rites down. Here a witness 
was brought in, tripped up the steps, took 
hi^place at the rail, and at once started on 
a short but graphic, and sometimes vivid, 
narrative of .wljat ho had seen or what ho 
had to toll. It was over in a minute or 
Iw'o. Tho judge then asked him more par- 
lieulaiiy as to what such and such a pri¬ 
soner had done. Tho latter wc'uld then 
put his few questions, and the thing was 
over. Thus an abstract of a scntcnco or 
two would describe tlio value of oach wit¬ 
ness’s testimony. Not so easy to ju reeivo 
is the value of the personal interrnptiou by 
tho president of each accused. “ You were 
on such a day at ilio town-hall; yen were 
seen with a body of men,” &<■. For the 
prisoner’s denial in the face of proof would 
not count for anytlxing ; neither'would an 
ingenious explanation in hi.s own favour, 
nor still less his adiuLssiou of the facts. 
Howinneh bolter and more aeeiiratc^ is the 
description, “ the accused,” than one of 
tho “.prisoner,” which mojcly describes a 
person as being under urrc.st. llatlier 
childi.sb, however, were the verbal corice- 
tious and melodramatic expo.stillations of 
the president; as, when be pronounc('d 
glowing eulogies on the army, or when be 
interrupted the prisoner wlio was lalking 
of the “ deserted population of Palis.” 
“Deserted ! but by those wlami it chassed 
with volleys of imnsketry.” Put the main 
impression left was eia-iainly of tlio re¬ 
markable fluency and readiiujss of s]tecch 
in all concerned, and the epigrammatic 
choice of phrase. It seemed, too, tliat tho 
Communists wei’o rarely at a loss for an 
excuse, even in the face of a most damaging 
piece of evidence. The ■ president’s re¬ 
marks were sometimes even ” gay”—as, 
when one of the accused dwelt upon some 
“ plans” which he had submitted, and which 
had been only “ flung in tlio diri,” “ whi¬ 
ther so many other plans,” added the pi-o- 
sident, “ have found thoir way.” 


A LUCKY PRESENTIMENT. 

About sixty, years ago a remarkable case 
was tried, at the criminal side, in the county 
of Cork. 

The writer wishes to pledge himself at 
tho outset to the literal authenticity of tho 
niirratiye^ which ho heard from the lips of 
tho late; endnent queen’s counsel, George 
Benuett,’ at that time a junior ou the 


MuBster cironit, and himself an eye-wit* 
ness and attentive listener at the trial. 

On a fine summer eveuiug, when the 
rustic hour of supper was approaching, 
there arrived at the door of a comfortable 
thatched cabin, of largo dimensions, such 
as the class of persons known in Ireland as 
“ strong farmers” usually inhabit, a strangCT, 
dressed in the then peasant costume, cor¬ 
duroy shorts, frieze coat, caubeeu, and 
brogues, and with a blackthorn stick in 
Ins hand. The wayfarer entered, with the 
usual salutat ion, “ God save all here,” and 
asked if this was not Denis Macarthy’s 
house. The women who were in the cabin 
told him it was, and invited him civilly to 
sit down, “ and iuke an air of the fire 
and w'ith this invitation he complied, en- 
terlainiiig his now acquaintances the while 
with such nows as he had collected while 
on his journey. 

'I’lio man was dark-featured, of middle 
stature, and.of square and powerful build. 

In a litttle ivhile Denis Macarthy, re- 
i in ning from his fields, entered the cabin- 
iliioi', and tlie stranger introduced himself 
as Lis eousin, Phil Jlyan, from Cappagh- 
moro, in the county of liimerick, and told 
him what had brought him to that distant 
part of the world. His business was to 
say certain prayers, according to Iiush' 
usage, over tiie grave of a common kins¬ 
man of both, who had died two or throe 
wei-ks before, and w'as buried in thq neigh¬ 
bouring graiayard. 

Macarthy leceived bis cousin, although 
he had never soon his face before, with the 
customary cordiality of clansliip, and told 
him that he must snp and sloop in his house 
tliat night., and cut iii.s breakfast thci’O be¬ 
fore setting out in the morning on his home¬ 
ward journey.- 

I’o all this the stranger consented, and 
then, as ho was unacquainted with the situa¬ 
tion of tho gravoyai-d, he sisked Macarthy, 
if it was not far off, to show him the way 
to it, and point out the grave of their 
cousin. 

Macarthy readily consented, and, ais the 
potatoes w'ere not quite boiled, it was 
agreed that they should set out at.once, and 
return in time for supper. 

In the south of Ireland simple burial- 
places, probably of immense antiquity, <wp.“ 
taining no vestige of a sacred bwldii^, 
rudely fenced with a loose stone wau, 
lichen-stained, and often partly overgrown 
with ivy, with perhaps two or three haw¬ 
thorns, and an ancient ash-tee® growing 
within them, are frequently to bo met with.. 
Possibly these small and solitary enclosures 
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were dedicatoi to the saine funereal uses 
long before the dawn of Christianity bi’oke 
upon tbe i^and. 

A wild and narrow track, perhaps as 
ancien^ as the place of sepulture itself, 
qcossing, at a short distance from Ma- 
carthy’s cabin, the comparatively modem 
main road, leads over a little rising ground 
to the burial-place, which lies in the lap of 
a lonely hollow, seldom disturbod by the 
sound of human troad or voice, or the 
rattle of car-whocl. 

Maoarthy and the sti-angor walked up 
the ancient and silent by-road, until tlicy 
reached the holloAv I Jiavc mcniioned. 
There, under the shadow of an old twisted 
thorn-tree, a stile crosses the looso! wall of 
the burial-ground. At this stile they came 
to a pause. 

Go on,” said Maoarthy. 

“ Go you first,” replied the stv,anger. 

“ Go first yourself,” said the farmer, a 
little peremptorily, making a stand, ho did 
not knoAV why, upon the point of precedence. 

“ Arra, man ; go on, can’t ye, and don't 
bo botherin’; what are yc afeard ofr” in¬ 
sisted Ilyan. 

“Now I tell you what it is ; I do;, t un- 
der.dand you, nor what you’ro at; but 
divll a foot I’ll go over tliat Avail till you 
go over it first,’’ said Macartby, doggedly. 

The man laughed, and looked angry. 

“ To be sui'f I’ll go over it first, if tliat’ll 
plaso yc ; and Avliat does it matter who’s 
first or who’s last’t” ho ansAvered, surlily. 
“ But you’re the biggest omadhouu 1 ever 
set eyes on.” 

And, speaking to tbis elfect, ho crossed 
the stile, followed by Macartby, wbo pointed 
out the grave, and foi’thwith the stranger 
kneeled beside it, according to Irish cus¬ 
tom, and began to tell his beads azid say 
his prayers, an observance which usually 
lasts about a quarter of an hour. 

"When the prayers Avere ended, the 
farmer and Ryan, now quilo good friends 
again, returned to the farm-house, Avlioro 
the.stranger had his supper with the family, 
anddu the morning, having eaten his break¬ 
fast, he took his leave, and set out on his 
homeward journey. 

Irish ideas of hospitality in the peasant 
rank make it a matter of obligation upon 
the host to accompany his gue.st for a part 
of his way. Macartby, in compliance Avith 
this" courteous custom, set out with the 
fitrapger, and about a mile away from his 
house they entered a little village, where 
he (ahpok hands ivith his guest, and bid him 

; But his yisitor would not part without 


man to some drink, which be insisted on 
doing in the village publio-honse, the door 
of which stood open close by them. 

Macartby accordingly went in with him. 
They sat down at a table, and the strangca*, 
having ascertained what his cousin liked 
best, ordered a pot of porter, making some 
excuse for not partaking himself. 

When Macarthy raised the pewter, pot 
to his lip.s, a sudden pain, which ho after- 
wartls described more particularly, in tb® 
back of liis neck compelled him to set it 
down uuta.sted. 

Tlic stranger urged him to drink it, and» 
without cxjilaining the cause of his hesita- 
tio!i, he a second time raised the vessel to 
his mouth. Precisely the same thing oc¬ 
curred again. 

Once more the stranser expostulated, and 
pressed him more vehenienuy to drink ; and 
again he tried it, but with exactly the same 
result. 

“ Wbat eil.s yof and why don’t you 
drink your liquor r Don’t you like it?” 
the 'sti-angor demanded. 

“ I don’t like.it,” answered Macarthjy, 
getting up, “and I don’t like you, nor your 
ways, and, in God’s name, I’ll have nothing 
juoi-o, good or bad, to say to you.” 

“ To the divil I pitch you and it,” said 
the stranger breaking into undisguised 
fury, and at tlio same time', through the 
opiiu door, he flung tho contents of the 
pewter pot upon tho road. 

Without another Avord, in this temper, 
the unknowii cousin strodo out of the door, 
and walked on his way, leaving the farmer 
in a state of perturbation and suspicion. 

Happening to look into the pewter pot, 
Avhieh had contained the porter just thrown 
out, ho .saw a white sediment at the bottom 
of if. lie and the publican put tbeir heads 
together over it, but oould make nothing 
of this deposit. 

It so happened, however, that the phy-. 
sician was in attendance at tho dispensary, 
only a fcAv y-ards away, and to him they 
submitted the white powder that lay in the 
bottom of the measure. It proved to be 
arsenic. 

Tho mud upon the road whore the porter 
had fallen was also examined, and some of 
the same deposit was found upon it. 

Upon these facts, and tho short informa-^ 
tiou sworn by Macarthy, a noighbonriiig 
magistrate at once issued his warrant, Hfith.; 
which the police pursued the TnigftT>ftn.Tit, 
who, without apprehension of his pai^se 
having been discovered, was purstiing lits 
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jonruey qnite at his ease. Ho was arrested, 
and duly committed to prison. 

’' The animus and purpose of the heinous 
enterprise came afterwards to light. Tho 

S retended cousin, whoso real name was 
[ara, had been bribed to put Macarthy to 
death, by a person interested in the termi¬ 
nation of a lease in which Macarthy was 
the last life. 

The attempt to poison was only a re- 
j source in reserve. The primary plan, and 
that relied upon with good reason, Avas of 
a totally different kind. Under the pre¬ 
text I have mentioned, Macarthy was to 
have been induced to accompany Mara to 
tho lonely graveyard, the position of which, 
and the stile by which it was entered, were 
familiar to him. Ho was to liavo allowed 
Macarthy to cross the stile first, and, fol¬ 
lowing him closely, as he descended it at 
the other side, ho was, from above, to have 
dealt him, with his heavy loaded stick, 
such a blow upon tlio head as must have 
felled him to the ground, and, as be lay 
stunned in tho graveyard, be would have 
easily despatched him. Tho sonnds of 
violence in that sequestered place no car 
could have heard, and mo human aid 
would have interfered to prevent tho con¬ 
summation of his atrocious purpose. 

The women, who, in the large bam-like 
room were attending to tho preparations 
for supper at its further end, had caught 
nothing of the conversation of tho two men 
who stood near the door. Tho efiect of 
this might not very improbably have been 
that no one would have known in what 
direction their walk had lain, or could 
have conjectured where tho body of Ma¬ 
carthy, if he had been murdered, was con¬ 
cealed. . It might have lain under tho wall 
of that rude cemetery undiscovered until 
the next funeral brought people into, its 
solitary enclosure. 

At this point all turned upon the pre¬ 
sentiment which bad so mysteriously deter¬ 
mined Macarthy, without any motive of 
which ho was conscious, against going 
over the stile before him. Macarthy was 
too powerful a man to have beeil as.saileil 
on fair terms, with a reasonable chance of 
the intending assassin’s success. 

When the trial was over, Mr. Bennett, my 
informant, who, though not in the case, and 
• a very junior barrister at the time, had 
listened to the trial with deep interest, 
found an opportunity of speaking to the 
prosecutor, and asked him some questions 
upon the most extraordinary point in the 
strange occurrence deposed to. 


What passed was to the following effect: 
“You stated that you w'ere pwveutedi 
from drinking the porter by a pain in the- 
back of yonr neck. Did that pain affect all 
tho back of your neck; and if not, to what 
part of yonr neck was it confined P“ - > 

“ It was in ono spot only, close under tho 
skull on the backbone.” 

“ Was it a severe pain ?” 

“ The worst I ever felt.” 

“ Had you ever had tho same pain be¬ 
fore ?” 

“ Never any pain like it before or since. ” 

“ Can you give mo any idea of what the | 
pain was like ?” ij 

“ It covered about tho size of the .top of !j 



“ Did tho pain last long ?” 

“ It came whenever I raised the porter 
towards my mouth, and stopped so soon as { 
I set the vessel down again; and I could 
not drink or hold the vessel up while it 
lasted.” 

Some persons will account, upon natural, ■ 
thougli complicated theories, for the mental 
and physical impressions which, they may 
suppose, resulted in this sensation, and in 
tho consequent escape of the prosecutor, 
Macarthy, from a deep-laid scheme of 
murder. Others will see nearly insuperable 
difficulties in the way of such an explana¬ 
tion. It is, in any case, ono of the most j 
remarkable instances of justice satisfied and 
life saved by mysterious premonition that 
I Lave over met with. 

The hired assassin was convicted, and, 
although his intention had been defeated, i 
his crime was then, I believe, a capital one. ! 
’J'be wretch who employed him was, also, j 
if I remember rightly, convicted and ! 
punished. 

I relate this 'story with a very exact re- 
colkiction of the terms in which it was,told 
to me, and with a conscientious anxiety to 
reproduce the narrative accurately. It is 
extraordinary enough, I think, to merit 
being rescued from oblivion. 


THE COVENANTEE. 

The Lord beheld a cotter by the ehore, 

Leaning his cheek upon a hard brosnt band 
And gazing seaward; and the winds and wsTas,/ 
Were loud within this cotter’s soul, the strifn '" 

Of wind and ware and cloud were pictured tfw*#' 

As in a trembling water; and the Lord 
Breath’d on the forehead of the man, and s*!^ 

” My storm shall have a tongue 1” 

' Bnt dtany « year 

The cotter, Walter Logan, work’d and i 

Within hie shieling on tho Argyllshire epait. 
Wherein he dwelt unwedded and alone 
A sileneo-loter, moody and unlearned. 
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One book he bed, o JDible i^reet «nd old, 

Whole lerj^e^iBin ebaraotors his ujitutor’d 070 
follow’d with pain, till as a mother’s faco 
' All wwo familiar. Most he loved to sit, 

19!i» cheek ui)on his band, upon a cliif « 

'i'hiat overlook’d ijfe sea ; when iho storm 
Hung dark around hiin,»and above, the Lord 
Opened a rent among bis ilril'tiug cloud 
'fAod looked upon him, and the man sat there 
tTnoonscious of the Lord. 

But night and day 

' Came tempest seaward: sea and sky were join’d 
Together, to tho roaring of the winds; 

The blackness gathered like a frowning faco. 

Till floating downward—like a living thing 
A sunbeam would alight on Ailsa Craig, 

And smile upon tho wavea until they sank 
With deep low murmurs brightening as they lill, 
Like to tho lions licking Daniel's feet. 

His brightness growing hiiinan in their eyes. 

There Logan sat, content to hoar and seo 
In silence, i'or his lonely soul was stirred 
'J'o watch with face unmoved a mighty power 
■Whoso very mooning calm was like 0 threat, 
Wherefore his soul grow fashioned to the place, 
And in his bruin tho elements kept time 
Unto the solemn music of the hook 
Dntil the tempest of tho waves became 
Tho spirit of the Lord. 

Thou knowest now 

IIow in the after days this man became 
The trumpet of the tempest, with one blast 
Blowing together all the scatter’d souls. 

To whom tiie Lord was a tempestuous sign 
And portent! In that drcniHul wind so raised 
Me perish’d. Here beside tlm lonely roa 
His very grave is wild and like a wave' 

CHRONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 

ESSEX-STREET, STRAND. 

Tub to'wn house of the proud Bishops of 
Exeter once stood at the bottom of that 
sloping street that lies -westward of Temple 
Bar, in a sort of small bay or backwater 
southward of the Strand. Through a sort 
of picture-frame gate, from whence steps 
lead down to tho shore of the I’iver, you 
catch a pleasant green glimpse at' the 
onng plane-trees that lino tho new Em- 
ankment. On the left a passage leads 
mto tho Temple, reminding us that 
Exeter House once formed the outer part 
of the domain of those scmj-eccle.siastical 
knights whom the lawyers first robbed, 
then burnt; and on the right stands a 
Unitarian chapel of considerable antiquity. 
Many an nnffedged barrister, innocent as 
yet of law, has passed up this street 
towards Westminster. Many a Templar 
Ranker ot Lovelace has reeled down it, 
sagzagging his way to his airy den in 
Elillg’s Bench-walk or Pump-court, heed¬ 
less of <3oke and contemptuous of Little- 
,toii« , Many a knotty legal argument have 
those heads on the Bssex-street knockers 
Overhisard, The wise Mansfield has passed 
this ’Way, and Thurlow, who looked wiser 


than any naan even?was; Brougham with 
[ the dance of Saint Vitos in his ngly nose, 
and Adolphus, hot and angry from recent 
wrangle; gi'cat rich lawyers and poor ! 
hungry ones have trod these stones; lord ; 
chancellors that were to bo yet never wore; 
,and needy ambitious men eating their own 
hearts out in the cruel waitings and de¬ 
ferred hopes of tho most disappointing of 
all professions. Talk of purgatory 1 There 
is no place wheie men have suffered so 
mnch as they have in the purlieus of Ihe 
Temple, and not even np Holborn-hill ,(tho 
road to I'yburn) have heavier hearts coine 
than np that street south of tho Stitind, 
and wc.stward of Temple Bar. 

In the loigTi of Edward the Second tlie , 
Bishops of Exeter built a palace in Essex- 
strect. Walter Stapleton, ibe Loi*d Trea- ■ 
surer of England and Bishop of Exeter, 
trying to defend London for King Edward 1 
against tho Queen Isabella, who had brought { 
an army from Franco to chase* away the , 
Spensers, tho evil counsellors of her hus- j 
band, the ein-aged Londoners sacked and 
burnt tho bisliop’s palace. The bishop j 
himself, on liis way to take sanctuary at 
St. Paul’s,. was torn from his horse by a 
mob, stripped of his armour, and beheaded 
at Clioapside. 

Lord Paget, Henry the Eighth’s ambas- j 
sador, afterwards had the palace. After | 
him came the Duke of Norfolk, who was ' 
beheaded by Elizabeth for his political in- j 
trignos with Mary Queen of Scots. Then 1 
tho Earl of Leicester lived here in splen- | 
dour. Spenser dedicated one of his poems 
to his patron, Leicester, whom he eulogises 
in his Prothalamion, 

to the Temple staiKla a stately place. 

Where I gayned gifts and goodly grace, 

Of that great lord who there was wont to dwell,, 

Whose want too well now feels my fricndlcu case. 

’Leicester left his Essex-street hon^ to^, 
his step-son, the Earl of Essex, who ,hor0 
brooded over tho plot that soon brought him 
to the scaflbld. Essex wa.s the grandchild 
of a favourite cousin of Queen Elizabeth. 
The mother of Essex, a bad woman, tpok 
the I'kirl of Leicester for her second bus- i 
band, and for her third, Christopher Blount^ ' 
her master of the horse, with whom she 
had long intrigued. The sister of Essex, a 
still more iufamftus woman, had been the 
mistress of Lord Montjoy. Essex’s 'wifej, : 
Frances Sidney, the widow of Sir Rhiiip, ; 
was a woman, as Mr. Dixon sayst of jin». i 
ferior birth, without beauty, youth,;j.ot 
fortune. Honours fell thick on me jrofing ' 
noble. At twenty-two b^ wt^ 
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beinff seat ibirb/tW oomusil, resolved cm 
ma^g bis desperate attempt the next 
day (Sunday), when the citizens would be 
assemWed for the sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cross. That night secret messengers were 
employed rallying Essex’s friends and con¬ 
vening them to the morrow’s meeting. The 
next morning early there came from vrest 
and east to Essex Uouso the EarLs of Rut¬ 
land and Southampton, Lords Sandys and 
Monteagle, and about throe hninli-od other 
gentlemen. Essex told those paiti-sans tliat 
plots -were laid agaiii.st his life, that the City 
was for him, and that he had resolved to 
force Lis way to the queen, and tell her his 
dangers. But an unexpected incident dis¬ 
turbed his plans. A little before ten o’clock 
on that qdiet Sunday morning the excited 
crowd of hot-headed noblemen, turbu¬ 
lent soldiers, and musketeers, -were staiHiloil 
by the appearance at the Strand Gate of 
four messoiigcrs from the court. Egerton, 
the Lord Keeper, the Earl of Woi-co.stor, 
Knollys, the Comptroller of the ITou.sehold, 
arid Lord Chief Justice Popliani, demanded 
admission. At ton, the lord mayor and aldci-- 
men met for the Paul’s Cro.s.s scrmo’i, and 
after sermon, Essex was to meet tlicm anJ 
call on them to follow him to Whitehall. 
There was no tiuic to lose in parley. Rough 
scowling men, by the order of E.ssox, ad¬ 
mitted the four dignitaries, but excluded all 
their attendants except the purse-bearer, 
and ou the Lord Keeper asking, in the 
name of tho queen, the meaning of the 
turbulent concourse, Essex, speaking loud, 
replied: 

“ Wait is laid for my life. There were 
some hired to murder mo ii^my bed. 1 am 
traitorously dealt with, and iny letters have 
been counterfeited both with hand and seal. 
Wherefore we have met here together to 
defend ourselves, and preserve our lives, 
sme© neither my patience nor misery will 
appease the malice of my adversaries ex¬ 
cept they drink my blood also.” 

The Lord Keeper, begging Essex to re¬ 
late his grievances fully, that they might 
be inquired into,* the crowd began to cry 
impatiently: 

“ Let us be gone; come. They abuse 
your patience; they betray yon, my lord. 
*Tfae tixne hastens. Come.” 

The Lord Keeper, turning to them, put 
on hi$ cap, and charged them all, in the 
queeu’a name, to lay down their weapons. 
Essci then entered tho house, as if for a 
oon&vesce, followed by the four delegates 
and bis partisans, the excited crowd shout- 
ingv . ■ 


“ Kill theift I kill fliem I Keep thona for 
pledges. Throw liie great seai out of the 
window. Shut them up fast elftugh.” 

After passing through two r«)oms guaixied 
by musketeers, Essex led them into a back 
parlour, and, placing the four courtiers 
under the guard of Sir John Davis, Sir 
Gilly Merrick, Eroncis Tresham, and Lord 
Salisbury, said to them : 

“Be patient but a little, my lords. I 
must neod.s go into the City to take qrder 
with tho lord mayor and the sheriffs.” 

Tlie doors wore then bolted on the 
prisoners, and returning into tho court, 
Essex, about eighty knights and gen¬ 
tlemen, and two hundred retainers, wrap¬ 
ping their cloaks about their left arms, and 
drawing their swords, rushed through 
Tenqdo Bar into the City. In Eleet-streefi 
he was joined by the I'larl of Bedford and 
Lord Cromwell; but no citizen listened to 
his a])peal to irisiantly arm, though they let 
him p!is.s at Ludgate, when he shouted : 

“ l'’or the queen ! For the queen ! There 
is wJiit laid for my life. Raleigh and Cob- 
ham won !d t.ake my life. England is bought 
and sold by tho Spaniards!” 

At St. Paul’s Cro.ss ho found no sermon 
pvc'.aching, foi-, by tho lord mayor’s orders, 
the citizens had remained at home. Then 
ho rnsliod up Chcap.side, shouting, “ For the , 
qu(?en, my mistress!” till ho reached the 
house of Sheriff Smith, in Fenchurch-streot, 
whore ho oxpeoted to find one thousand of 
the tmin-bands. Bub there was no sherift 
to bo found, and there wore no train- 
bands. Fretting and chafing, tlio earl, as 
Camden tolls ns, retired, hot and fatigued, 
to a private room, “ to compose his spirits, 
and change his shirt.” 

In tiie mean time tlio court had not been 
idle. The guaixLs had been mustered, tho 
palace gates closed and barricaded, tho 
neighbouring streets and passages barred 
with cliains and blocked with cavrriages. 
Witli diflicnlty had tho brave old queen 
been prevented from riding herself to meet 
tho traitors. About two o’clock, Lord Bur¬ 
leigh, with tho Garter King-at-Arms, the 
Earl of Onmhorland, and Sir Thomas Ward, 
had entered the City and proclaimed Essex 
and all his accomplices traitors, offering a 
reward of one thousand pounds for b^ 
apprehension, and immediate pardon to 
who at once deserted him, and returned to' 
their duty. Essex, hearing of this, in- ’ 
sfantly rushed into tho street, crying that 
England was to be given to the In&nta of 
Spain, and exhorting the citizens to take 
arms ; but all in vain—-no voioe replied, no 












Was dtwwii, tio dOOTS opBtt* iSifei 
back were thawing Alroy fest} 
'tM Lord Admiral, it was reported, Wits 
gatbcrJng a force qmckly toffotnor l^lac- 
taptly, with broken epirits, Essex resolved 
to rftnm to his homo, and by means of his 
prisoners socui o some terms from tho angry 
qnein But already musketeers and pikc- 
mcn held Liidgsto, and batrod bis passage 
There ■wcic soldiers also at the chuned-up 
road by the west gate of St Paul’s, headed 
W Sn J Lcvison At this juncture, Sii 
Fetdinanel Gorges, caie'fid of himself, pci- 
suaded Essex to lot him return to Essex 
House to release the prisoners, and inier- 
codc with them to the queen for tho carl’s 
pardon before blood ivas shed, and before 
the qneen felt sure that the City might not 
rise. Essex granted libeity to I’oydiam 
oi\ly, but eventually Gorges releaseel tlic 
W’bole four, and took them by boat to 
Wliitchall, to procure his own pardon. 

When Essex found his way barred be¬ 
tween St. Paul’s and Ludgatc, liis hot 
blood fired, and, calling for his hor.se, and 
shouting, ‘ICharge, charge!” he drew his 
sword and told Blount to attack. Matches 
were blown, and swords fia.slicd out. Blount 
killed a soldier. Henry Tracey, “a young 
man very dearly loved by the carl,” was 
stretched dead on tho ground, and several 
citizens fell. The carl, with a bullet-hole 
through his hat, fell back with some fifty 
followers only left, and, retreating to 
Qnconhithe, took boat and returned to Essex 
House. Enraged to find the lujstnges 
gone, Essex then began to fortify his house 
on all sides, vainly expecting help from the 
Londoners. Ho burnt many p.apors, and 
especially one with a few lines of datigerous 
matter contained in a black purse, which , 
ho always carried ahont him. There was 
little time for preparation. Almost ^in¬ 
stantly the liousc was invested. The Earls 
of Cumberland and Lincoln moved on the 
Strand side, with tho Lords Thomas Ho¬ 
ward, Grey, Burleigh, Compton, and a 
strong body of Lorso and foot, wliile on 
tlie Thames and garden side there gathered 
the Lord Admiral himself, his son Efiing- 
. ham. Lord Oobham, Sir John Sl.anhopc, 
Sir Robert Sidney, and Mr. Pulke Grcville. 
All being prepared for storming, tbe drums 
sounded for a p.arley, and tbe Lord Admiral 
sent Sir Robert Sidney to summon tho two 
’ earls, who came out upon the leads to hear 
tho terms proposed. 

cousin,” said Southampton, “to 
whoj^*llWWd yon have us yield ? To our 
oncnM;^.f That were to Uirust ourselves 


we have offended.'*' Sidney Wiplted 
the house was not istrong} tihkt tbe Lord 
Admiral had abeady sent to tbe ToWot ifot 
powder and shot, and if that prevailod not 
that the house wmnld be blown up. Then 
the Earl of Essex came and said 

“Judge you, brother, whether it Bo a 
gnef or no to a man descended as myself, 
wlio have lived in account with her 
majesty as I have done, fo bo pined up so 
long w ithont any c msr, and to be trodden 
under foot of every base upstart; far 
more tliiin that, to have my life so narrowly 
sought by them. W ould it not grieve you ? 
Yc.s, yes, I am sure it would. Well, it is 
no matter, de.ath will end all, and death 
shall bo most welcome.” 

Sidney then ofiored (not to let tbe inno¬ 
cent pciisli with the guilty) to allow tho 
oounless, Lndy Rich, E.ssex’s sister, and the 
maid-servants, avIio were “shrieking and 
howling and making a terrible noise within 
door.s,” to dejairt. This was about nine 
o’clock. The earl .accepted the offer, on 
eondilion that two hours should be allowed 
him to unbarricadc the doors to let Out the 
ladies, and another hour to close the doors 
up again By this time powder, shot, and 
guns had eolno from the Tower, and a 
cannon had been dragged upon the tower of 
St. Clement’s Church, and planted tboro 
to pour a plunging fire upon Essex House. 
Affairs were dosponite indeed with the dis¬ 
comforted rebels, when old Lord Sandys 
]>roposcd a dcspci’ato sallv, cither to cut 
a Avay through their enemies, or to die, 
;us bravo men, be said, ought to die, sword 
in hand. But Essex having at last won tho 
Lord Admiral’s consent to treat them as 
lionourablo prisoners, and to secure to them 
a just trial, threw open the doors, and on 
his knees suri’cndcrcd his weapon. It wSs 
not safe to sf art to London Bridge that night, 
as tho water was dark .and stormy. So 
ICsscx and Southampton were sent to Lam¬ 
beth Palace, and tho next qiorning removed 
to the Tower. To the archbis'hop Ess^x 
spoke with scorn and anger of the faint¬ 
hearted citizens, saying that they were a 
base people, that he had trampled up jaitid 
down the City without resistance, that he * 
would undertake with four hundred^hofoe 
men to overrun Ijondon, as he had parted 
many of their chained and bairicadedih'-nes 
on his way from Ludgate to Queenhithe, 
without one blow offered at him. Two'dayg 
after Cecil wrote to a friend; “ Bv^ tirhen 
a false alarm was brbught to tbe queen that 
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WeiiL’,i^ |i^l»!ard of a fray in Fleai-stsreet." 
Siit^'waa'iielkeAfm, tlie 8tk of Februarf, 
xw tho ibSNtk bo Waa tried at Westminster 
fbxin^ guilty^, and executed on Tower 
Qreea on the 2dth, at seven-thirty a.m., in 
the presence of about a hundred noblemen 
and gentlemen, Ealcigh, from the armoury, 
watching the axe drop, and shedding tears 
wheh the head of his enemy fell. Essex died 
repentant, confessing his “great bloody 
crying infectious siu,” but denying any in¬ 
tention to offer violence to <hc person of 
the queftn. Marshal Biron, who died fifteen 
months after on the scaffold, raging hko a 
madman, ridicnlod the behaviour of Essex, 
and said ho died like a clergyman rather 
than a soldier. Southampton was reprieved. 
Cuff, the secretary of Essex, and tl>e main 
cause of his ruin, and Merrick, his steward, 
perished, as did Blount, tlio earl’s step¬ 
father, and Da vers, the friend of Souihamp- 
fon. 

The son of li’ssox was that parliamentary 
general, whose divorced wifo cruelly jioi- 
soned Sir Thomas Ovorbury in tiro Tower. 
The general’s son was that unfoiiunate 
man who, mixed up in the Eye House Plot, 
shot himself in the Tower. The Earl of 
.Hertford lived in Es.scx House for a time, 
and after him, the Lord Treasurer South¬ 
ampton, and tho Lor^ Keeper Bridgman. 
Doctor Barbon bought the place in the 
reign of George tho First, and divided it 
into separate houses. The Cottonian Library 
was kept here in the reign of Queen Anne, 
in a house afterwards occupied by Pattci’- 
sou, tho bookseller, a friend of Jolinsou’s. 
In tho same room Charles Dibdiu com- 
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acq^abited xm iwPW t^Aieh had' 

induced him to haWd ft^#)pi6»ey to Eng¬ 
land at this juncture.^ 10^ iotpotenoe of 
his fi*iends, who were in dxilo, bAd formed 
a scheme which was impraottiiable. No 
preparation had been made, nor was 
thing ready to carry it into execution, Hie 
was soon convinced that he had been de¬ 
ceived, and therefore, after a stay in liondon 
of five days only, ho returned to Italy.'* 
Doctor King, who afterwards cotresponaed 
for many j tars with tho unfortunate Soion 
of an uiiforluuato race, describes thepriUco 
ns tall and well made, but stooping a little. 
He bad a bandsomo face and good eyes, and 
exactly resembled tho busts which were 
sold of him in Eed Lion-street, so much so 
that when ho came and took toa at Doctor 
King’s lodgings, the doctor’s servant, after* 
the prince had gone, remarked how like 
tlie new visitor was to the bnsts of the Pre¬ 
tender. One day, in the park, a man recog¬ 
nised him and wont down on his knees 
to kiss liis hand, which served as a warn¬ 
ing to the ])rince to be off’to Rome. Doctor 
King descrilres Prince Charles as having a 
qui(;k apprehension, and speaking French, ^ 
Italian, and English, and with rather a 
foreign accent. “ In a polite company/’ 
ho says, “ tho prince would not ptrss for a 
genteel man and he sumsnp his character 

with these fatal words. “ I never hoard 
him express any noble or benevolent senti¬ 
ment, tho certain indication of a great 
soul and a good heart, or to discover any 
sofrow or compassion for the misfortunes 
of so many worthy men who had suffered 
in Lis cause.” 


menced his entertainment, and first sang 
the song of Poor Jack. 

It was long suspected that the Pretender 
had secretly visited London, at least, on one 
opcasion, after, the defeat at Culloden, that 
finally crushed his party. Scott, with his 
fine eye for the picturesque, has made him 
a spectator, in disguise, bf the coronation 
of George tho Third, in 1701; but his real 
vlpit took place in September, 1750. This 
was proved by the publication, in 1818, of 
the interesting and trustworthy anecdotes 
of Doctor William King, the Principal of 
St. Mary’s HoU, Oxford, and a leading man 
among the Jacobites. The doctor says: 
** September, 1750,1 received a note from 
my Lady Primrose, in Essex-street, who de¬ 
sired tP Bee me immediately. As soon as 
I waited on her she led mo into her dross- 
mg-room, and presented me to—-Prince 


It is now certain that George the Second, 
through his spies, knew of this visit, but 
was too generous to seize his then almost 
powerlcs.s enemy. 

Tho following anecdote may be relied on. 
The king one day asked Lord Holdernesse, 
tho Secretary of State, whore Charles 
Edward then was. 

“ Up<i»n ny word, 811 * 0 , ” was the startled 
reply, “ I—I—don’t exactly know. I sup¬ 
pose in Italy ; but I’ll consult my last de- ^ 
spatchos.” #■ 

“ Pooh, pooh! man,” said the king; 
“don’t trouble your head about the de¬ 
spatches. I’ll tell you where he is ; he ia 
now at No. —, Essex-street, Strand, and 
was last night at Lady Primrose’s rout. 
What shall we do with him?” 

Tho astonished secretory proposed oedL 
ing d council, but tho king said, “ N't), no. 
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■We can manage the business without a; 
council. Let him stay whore he is at’ 
tiresent, and when the poor man has amused 
himself with looking about London, he will 
go home again.” 

The king, it is snpposcd, learned all the 
prince’s,BchomcB from his Scotch mistress, 
Walkenshaw, whoso sjstor wa.s honsekeoper 
to tho king’s son, at Leicester House. This 
was the woman whom the Jacobites wanted 
to ho sent to a convoni,, but the prince, 
though ho did not cai'O for her, rernsocl to 
part from‘her. Tlic prince and this woman 
both drank, and the two often quiirrclled. 
and sometimes fought, to tho sciind.al of 
thei? Roman neighbours. This Lady Prim¬ 
rose, of Essox-stroet, with whom the prince 
sought shelter when thousands of pounds 
were set upon bis bead, was, wc bfliovc, 
that Lady .Primrose to whom Edinburgb 
legends say a Oagliostro of tl»o day .sliowed 
her absent husband in a mirror. Ifo had 
attemptiCid her life and fled abroad. She 
afterwards married Lord ytair. There w.'is 
a General Piamros(i mixed up in the early 
Layer conspiracy. Henceforward, let every 
Jacobite take olV liis bat as he passes lissex- 
streot. 

Tho year before he died, Doctor Johnson 
formed a club in E.ssex-slri>et, at, a lavin-n 
kept by Sam, ono of Thrale’s old servants. 
The club met three times a weel<, and tlie 
forfeit for non-atUmdanee Avas twopence. 
Sir John Hawkins S{)i1ernl!y (tailed it “a 
low ale-house association,” but Windham, 
Haines Barrington, Boswell, and Doctor 
Broeklcsby, Averc UKimbors. ^Sir .loshua^rcv 
fu.seal to join, pr(A)ably beeau,s(' liarry, Avho 
had in.sull.ed Itim, Avas one'of the (•ii-ele. 
When Boswell Avas jnitu]) .lohnson happily 
designated him as a “eluhable man.’' 
Towards the end of his life the great lexi¬ 
cographer grew moia; than ever afraid of 
sobtude, and Avas glad of a (dnb so e.'n, 
Tcnicntly near Bolt-court. The meetings 
coutinoed for ninny years. 

Ono of the celebrated characters of 
Essex-stTC(;t in Johnson's time aviis Doctor 
George Fordy(5o, a physician of great 
learning and vast appetite. .For twenty 
years ho dined daily at Dolly’s Chop-House, 
and like a uery Poljtpheiniis, washed down 
his hnge solitary meal with a tankard r/ 
strong ale, a quarter of a pint of brandy, 
.and a Avholo bottlo of port. After these 
potations he would quietly walk to his 
house in Essox-street, and deliver an 
admirable lecture to bis pupils. 

The golden days of tlio street have long 
since pas^ j its glorious youth has sunk 


into a decorous, respecfc^lej quiet ?ld age; 
nobles have yielded to lawyer^ and 
prohably Essex-street will remain; Blue 
bags have ousted cloth of gold, and the re¬ 
dundant lawyers of the Temple have .spread 
like an inundation over the sloping street, 

WESTERN SLANG. 

In .a recent number of Ali. the Ybau 
TIound* wo gave some specimens of Ameri¬ 
can slaug phrases, drawing largely for our 
matter on Doctor Bartlett’s Didjonaty of 
Americanisms, but by no means exhausting 
a very copious subject. Even America is 
loo large to liaA'C one widc-.spread and uni- 
ver.-;ally understood slaug. Every section 
of it hits its oAvii peculiar expressions, Avhich 
tbe mode of lifl' of the people li.avo mi.sed up 
in i(s speeidi. Most copious of all, perhaps, 
is that of the Grc.at West, and most expre^ 
si VO is that of the gold miners, who dot the 
Cnlilufiiiaii nud Britisli Columbia mountain, 
sides. ITor(( the new lift!, overlaying that 
nf the old Spaniards and fur traders, has 
called into being now and peculiar expres- 
.sions, or lias corrupted old ones into a 
new nsc and signilieation. Everywhere 
d>) we find IIhuu unintentionally cropping 
out in the letters of “ onr own correspon¬ 
dent,” in the langn.ngo of our friend.s fresh 
from that auriferous region, or oven in the 
graA'e systematic Avorks written on those 
1 II irtious of the world. Ono of these autliors, 
iMr. Hit tel, has oven devoted a few para¬ 
graphs to tbe subject, AA’hicb for our readers’ 
amusement avo liave enlarged, from the 
storehouse of our own porsonal experience. 

First, then, in a country where everybody 
w.a-ks, it is natural that the idler should be 
eont.eriiptuously spoken of. J u California tbe 
pi-ofessed idler is called a, “ bummer.” He is 
always well-dressed, affable in conA’^ei'Satflon, 
ready to “ take a drink ” with any one. He 
]>eculiarly aff'ects a ent velvet waistcoat of 
gorgeous hue, “ California diamonds” in his 
shirt-front, a polished quartz seal hanging 
at bis fob, possibly a gf>ld buckle, and has 
an infinite acquaiutfinco, whom he insists 
on introducing to you, which inti''odacl3on 
genei’ally results in tlieir being asked to 
take a drink. I have noticed that they 
alway.i have an “ interest in a quart/* lea^, ’ 
and are “ down at tlio Bay ” to get tip a 
company to work it. A “ loafer” iS ^ot so 
bad as a bummer, for though a loafer may 
become a nuisaneo by calling at upseason- 

• Bee Axi TjtB Vkab BoVkd, New Serief^ toL t., 
p. 270. 
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able hottrs at pkoes of businees, yet this 
does not stamp him as'endowed, with tins 
permanent fmiltjy of character, hut only as 
being seized with a temporary idleness. 
A bummer, on the contrary, is a low, dis¬ 
reputable, lazy character, much equivalent 
to our “sponge.” A good number of men 
now filling high places iutlie land have beem, 
in their Californian day*., bninmcrs. For 
instance, I once asked a Californian if he 
was acquainted with General Blank, at that 
timb a celebrated commander in the civil 
war, whom I knew to have been ouee in the 
country, anfl what sort of fi'llow he wa<.. 
“Oh, yes,” he knew him “In fael, I’ve go! 
his note at the present moment for forty-live 
dollars I loaned liim tl\e ^l ars ago. Tlie 
gineral was nothingi bettca- than a darned 
bummer, mister !” Again, all readers of 
American election lileraturo must have re¬ 
membered with what furious v(moni AV estern 
papers described, about two year.s ago, an 
afterwards successfulcandida(e foi-1 lu; j)rc.si- 
doncy, as having been in OaliCovnia, after lie 
left-thc army, a “ regular vvliisky bummer !” 

“ On it,” is a peculiar and <‘ypressive 
Californian phrase. A man who i.s “ on it” 
is generally looked njion a.s a “ scaly’’ eu.s- 
tomer, and I regret., for the honour of the 
legal profe.ssion, that an indignarl. Califoi-- 
nian litigant frequently finds it lu^ces.sary to 
apply the phrase to his attorney. A ma.n 
may be “ on the make ” when he is keen 
after acquiring filthy lucre; “ on the fight” 
when ho is combatively iriclincil; “ on the 
shoot” when ready with his revolver; or 
“on the splurdgc ” when, nnder the in¬ 
fluence, more or loss, of aleoliolie o.vcile- 
ment, he is driving fiiriomsly around town 
in a buggy, halting at every other “ saloon,” 
“standing” champagne “to the boys,” 
smashing a mirror or two, and generally 
“spending his money like a man”—or a 
donkey. When a w'oman i.s talked about 
as being “ on it,” it is invariably under¬ 
stood that she has fallen into evil -ways. 

■ The occupation of the gold-digger has 
suggested to him new expressions to 
si^ify to his friend.s his desire for them 
to partake of vinous hospitality with liim. 
He prays them “ to pilt in a bla.st,” and 
you in your turn, as you lift up your glass, 
are civil enough to say to your host, 
“ Here’s to you, old man, and hopin’ yonr 
pay dirt’ll pan* out gay;” in other words, 

* A " pan” i» a metal dish, in wliieh the digger 
uratheB out a test quantity of earth nr gravel, and tli<*n 
ju^gas bi* wine by the rc.'sult. In Atnericif, a “ claim” 
u^d.to be worth so many “cents to tho pan,” just 
M in Au^ralia it is talked of as yielding so many 
*'ponayweights to the bucket.” 


that the earth in whWh he is working may 
wash out rich supplies of gold-dust and 
nuggets. At other times, the same hos- 
pitiible wish to partiike of stimulants with 
any one is indicated I'ry the rather more 
generally used expressions of “ take a 
smile,” signifying that you are desired 
to drive dull care away in the flowing 
buAvl, or you arc asked “to nominate 
your jiisin;” or, ns somebody takes ypur 
arm at the comer of tho main street of 
J tiggi'rhnrg, you are I'cqm'sled, in a cheery 
tone of voice, to “hist'iii a drop of pisin,” 
the two latter phrases being intended to ex¬ 
press the popular opinion icgarding tho 
qu.ility of till whisky ; also -vulgarly kno-wn 
as “chain-lightning,” “mountainliowiizcr,” 

“ tangle leg,” and “ tanintula juice.” In 
those part..s of the world whisky is not 
jndg.'d by Sikes’s hydrometer, or any such 
puerile t est, but, by the distance a man can 
walk after partaking of a certain quantity' 
of it. 'J’radition asserts that a certain 
Sont homer of hihulons propensities used 
to “ kec]) a. nig-g('r ” for the express pur¬ 
pose of “trying the whisky ou him;” if 
the Jit lilopiay survived the dose for a rea- 
sonahle time, his master ventured to par¬ 
take, eonsidering the bev'C'i’ago 'not of 
mortal intensity! It is really wonderful 
how nia.ny expressions thirsty mankind 
linvo coined to denote the act of partaking 
of stimulants. An antiipiarian friend only 
the oilier day read over to mo a list,of no 
le.ss than sixty-seven distinct expressions 
used in Seotland alone to signify the drink¬ 
ing of wliisky. This list might be materially 
enlarged on the Paoilic Coast, Avlicro every 
interest has its o-wn expressions. For in¬ 
stance, in Jlonolulu your friend the whaler 
will ask you “to hike a fid,” and you in 
return will reply, as you lielp youi’self out 
of*a case-bottlo in his cabin, “Well, old 
salt, here’.s twm hundred barrels!” The 
vudvt.Tsal rc])ly fo all iliesc compliments 
being “ Brink hearty !” 

S]jaiii.sli expressions naturally supply a 
largo quota of Californian slang phrases, 
which have got perfectly incorporated into 
every-day language, and can hardly be 
qlassed us vulgar. For instance, the fence or 
corral in which mules and cattle are con¬ 
fined, has supplied a verb in common -use. 
When a man is cornered in giving utter¬ 
ance to some untenable proposition, be is 
said to be “ corraled,” when a horse thief i 
is cauglit, he is “ corraled,” and a successfpl ■ 
“ operator ” on the stock exchange -wiU b® 
described as having • “ corraled all the 
sliarcs in the Root - Hcg - or - Die Quartz 
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filling Company. A fiirm. is TmiversaHy 
«all(jd a “ ranch,” derived from the Spanish 
‘.^rancho,” and a farmer n “ rancher,” from 
the Spanish equivalent “ ranchcro.” Nu* 
jnerou.s also nra the Indian ahorijjfinal words 
which have got incorporated in the lan¬ 
guage, e.spccially in the British possessions, 
■wliero the natives are ranch more nnraerons 
than the whites, and on friendly social 
terms with the lattei’. In some parts of 
tlio country, beside nnraorous Indian names, 
still retained fin* localities, many words in 
daily use are dcrivetl from some one or 
other of the native dialects. A man tolks 
of having no •“ehickaraen,” or money, on 
his person, and will indignantly hdk of the 
assumptions of the “tyheos,” or gniatnicu, 
and oven coinsanouii, “ tyheoism,” to denote 
this arrogance of tJio tyheos. 

We sViould tire our readers’ patience out, i 
did wo go over the Aairions expre.ssious 
used ia the gold-digger's every-day life; 
how ho takes a ” sqimro meal ” Avhon ho 
comes to his inn, or how wlien he gets into 
hard circumstance.^ he is '• dead broke,” or 
“caves in,” or “goes up a filnme.” To 
show the application of some of theso odd 
expressions, perhaps we eaiinot do betitn- 
thiiu to parody in miner hhigli.sh a portion 
• cf a proelaination of his hixecdlency the 
Governor of British Columbia, anent some 
iniding z’egulations, which lies before us. 
With this w'e will conclude this hrief snrvt^y 
«if the wide and fresh ticld of AVestern 
slang.’ 

PcoybAMATiON ! IIavino the Fokci; oe Law, 
You Bet ! 

AVhei'cas, a change in the mining laws is 
expedient. Be it enacted a.s follows: 

1. That all former proolamatiuus are 
hereby repealed and “played out.” 

liiterpretation clause.—In the oou.sIi-ik;- 
lion of this act the word “ guy ” shall inoau 
the governor of this colony, and “eum- 
mish ” shall mean the eominissioner for llie 
time being. The words “ tizzlod,” “ played 
out,” “ pottered,” “ caved,” and “ gone up a 
tiume," shall respectively moan, when ap¬ 
plied to a mining tdaim,, that the same 
is wortlilcss; and when applied to an indi¬ 
vidual, that he is ruined, helpless, dead, of 
in debt, and the terms “ dead broke ” and 
“ basted,” shall, for the purposes of this 
ant, be construed to mean the same thing. 
That the words “pile,” “the da.st,” “the 
colour,” and “bottom dollars,”• shall be 
cou8truodj.,tp mean the current coin of 


coustruedatp mean the current coin of 
this re(it||.\-^ . 

The “ free miner ” shall mean every 


prarson entitled to mine. The tei^ “ on lfe” 
shall imply a willingness to buy,- sell, 
get drunk; and “ on the make ” shall 'mean 
a determination to make money, hoiiektty, 
if you can; if you can’t—make mon^) 
“ on the sell ” shall mean a williligaess to 
sell, and “ on the buy ” a willingnoHis to 
pui'cliase. 

Tlie term “ you bet ” shall be used to 
remove any doubt which may possibly ekist 
in the mind of the individual addressed; 
and you “ bet your life ” shall bo applied 
in the same way, but shall be more oon- 
elusivo; and the term “ you bet your 
boots” shall be equivalent to “you bet 
your lifeand the term “ you bet your 
bottom dollar” shall, for the purposes of 
this iiol, mean “ yoijT life,” or “ your 
boots.” Tho word “ chain-lightning ” shall 
mean very ardent spirits; and “mountain 
liowitzer” shall mean liquor that kills at 
over one thousand yards; and “ scorpion 
juice” and “tarantula juice” shall be 
consfi’ued to mean “mountain howitzer,” 
or “ chain-lightning,” and “drinks for 
the crowd ” shall mean* any and all of the 
i’on'going, for the persons present, hut not 
any others. 

Tliat “ iji a horn ” shall bo equivalent to 
the old classical term of “over the left;” 
and, for the purposes of this act, “ im a 
horn” shall be equivalent to “in a hog’^ 
eye.” These terms shall imply doubt, agA 
be equivalent to “im yon don’t.” 

Tluit the term “ vamoose the ranch ” 
shall mean that the individual referred to 
has left for pai'ts unknown ; and “ slope” 
shall bo equivalent to “ vamoose the 
ranch ;” and “ make tracks ” shall, for tho 
purposes of this act, be equally as expres¬ 
sive us tho two foregoing term.s. 

That, the term “ got the dciad wood on 
him” shall not refer to any kind ofc timber 
whatever, dead or alive, but shalf be used 
wlu'ji one individual has obtained a fair or 
unfair advantage over another; and the 
term “ got tho bulge on him ” shall be as 
strong as “ getting tho dead wood on him;” 
and getting either the “bulge” or “dead 
wood on him,” may result from “ sloping,” 
“ making tracks, ■ or “ vamoosing the 
ranch.” 

Tliat “ spotted,” when applied to an id* 
dividual, shall have no reference to tke 
state of the skin of any white man; or any 
spot thereon, but shall mean Biat he is 
watched ; and, when applied to. mining, 
shall mean that the gold ia scattered ; and 
the term “ biz ” shall mean business,, 

That “ sock it to him ” shall be eqniva- 
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lent to tlie old word " pnnish aind “^^givo 
him fits” slitdl be equivalent to “ sock it to 
him.;” provided also, that the word ** fits ” 
shall not include apoplexy or epilepsy. 

That ” jawbone ” shall mean credit, pro¬ 
vided also that the size, shape, and con¬ 
tour of Btich “jawbone” shall not, for the 
purposes of this act, be material. 

That “nare a colour” shall be equiva¬ 
lent to “ dead broke,” and thei-o shall be 
no difiterence between “nare a colour” and 
“ nare a red.” 

That the phrase “ there’s a heap of 
trouble on the old man’s mind” shall mean 
that the individual referred to is cither 
“ gone up a flume,” “ pottered,” or that ho 
has “ struck the bed-rock pitching ” the 
wrong way; and a “ young man ” shall, for 
the purposes of this act, bo an “ old man,” 
and the feminine gender shall bo included 
in the masculine, and both in the neuter. 

That- “ bully for you,” or “ bully for 
him,” shall mean a lorm of approval; and 
“ good on your head,” or *• good on his 
head,” shall mean the same thing. 

That the terms “old hos.s,” “doe,” 
“ judge,” “ coFncl,” “ cap,” and “ old 
boss,” are all equivalent, and the ur;-. “or 
any other man,” shall have no dofinilo 
meaming, and may bo appli(<d indiserimi- 
nately to all thing.s. 

And “slum-gnllion” shall mean city; 
“pay dirt,” dirt containing gold; ami 
“ good prospects” sliall not mean a plca.s- 
ing landscape, but plenty of “pay dirt;” 
and “ wash-boulders,” “ wash-gravel,” and 
“ bed-rock pitching,” sluill mean indications 
of gold somewhere. 

That a “jumper ” shall not mean .a 
person who indulges in the active exercise 
of jumping, but shall mean a person wlio 
possesses ■ himself of another man’s clidtn 
because it is paying; and an iti valid, or 
cripple, or woman, may be a “jumper.” 

2. It shall be lawful for the guv, you 
bet, to appoint one or two more com¬ 
mixes, as he may think pi-opcr, to trans¬ 
act the biz of the mines of this colony. 

3. That no jumper shall hereafter bn 
allowod to indulge in that exercise, and if 
the commish shall find him on it, ho 
61)^11 liavo power to sock it to him, or tine 
him drinks for the crowd, yon bet your life. 

4. That all honest miners, who are on 
the buy, may purchase more Ilian two 
claims fivim those who arc on tiio sell, pro¬ 
vided also that both parties may or may 
not be on the make. 

That any honest miner who shall, 
after the passing of this act, allow any 


other miner to get the dead .wood on him, 
shall, you' bet yOUr boot^ upon tfomplairft 
made to the commii^ that there’s a heap 
of trouble on the old man’s mind, be spotted 
as a muggins,, and bo ordered in conse¬ 
quence to pay a fine of two ounces, or, in 
default of payment, catch fits, and the 
commish shall approve of the conduct of 
the one that’s on it, by saying “ bully for 
you,” and may add at his pleasure, “ or 
any other man.” 

C. Not finished, and therefore this act is 
to save time. 

Issued under onr seal of Cariboo, this 
ninth day of May, and the tenth year of 
the nmies. 

By the Gnv’s command, 

X. Y. Z., Boss of the Colonial Office. 

God save the Queen, and good on her 
head! 

THE ROSE AND THE KEY. 

CIIAFFEU r..XXXVI. LADY VEBNOJf LEAVES 
IlOYDOM. 

“ This is Mr. Dawo, please, my lady,” 
said Liitimor, and withdrew softly. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Dawo?’* said tho 
well-known sweet voice from tho darkened 
part of the room; “ I’m suffering from 
headache ; but take a chair, whore tliei'e is 
a little light, and I’ll come as near as I 
can bear.” 

Ho saw a white figure moving slowly 
towards him ; and soon it emerged in the 
twilight; and Lady Vernon appeared. She 
had a loose grey dress on, of a very thick 
soft silk. She ])omted to a chair, which 
accordingly Dawo took ; she herself sat 
down, and appeared a little out of breath. 

Ho was sliockcd at tho change ho ob¬ 
served. She had grown thin, and it seemed 
to Him stooped, and was deadly pale e.xcept 
for a small hectic patch in each cheek, 
which used to come only with agitation. 
Her eyes looked larger and fiercer, but had 
the glassy look that strangely suited her 
^leakod features. 

yiu) looked sinister as the woman of 
Endor. Ho thought tho hand of death 
was on her 

He rolontod, though his brown corded 
face and prominent eyes showed no sign; 
and ho said: 

“ You look ill, Barbara ; you must be ill. 
Who is attending you ?” 

“No one; I prescribe for myself; it i« 
not anything serious; and I know what 
suitsmo.” 
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“ Ton ought to liavo the best advice from mind to' tell , him everything. He shall 
town,” he persisted. “ And—and, l^arbaiu, know his father, aud his poor, brbken- 
I have known yon in your cradle; I have hearted mother.” / 

Irod yon on my knee when you were a “ Well, Barbara, I fear you are ekerting 
little child; you’ll shake hands with mo.” yourself too much. One thing I mention 
He hid approached, with his brown hand for your consideration. TJso your, power 
extended. of appointment under the will in favour of 

“Another time; not to-ilay,” she said, Tintcrn, and you can dictate his sottle- 
coldly; “pray take my own account of it; nients for your son, and thus provide for 
I am not seriously ill; and bo kind enough him handsomely.” 

not to tell my Iriemls that 1 am dying-; “ It is too late. T executed a deed which 

I’m bored to death by calls and notes; I exelndos him irrevocably; and it is in Mr. 
shall be quite well in a week. IVluit about (Joke’.s custody.” 

Elwyn ? Vo say at once; 1 im])l()ro of you, “ You might have consulted me, or some 
come to the point.” one, with more caution thaiuyour.self, Bar- 


“ I find that Elwyn Ihjward, or V^ivian, hara, heforo taking .such a step,” said Bawe, 
your son, is the person wlio has married tifior a j)ause. 

Miss Ethel Tintern.” *• It is taken, and no power on earth can 

“ I know it, I gue.ssod it,” she said arier recal it,” she said, coldly. 


a pause. “There is alway.s a shock wluai “ I 
evil surmises turn out line; but i wa.s .sure short 
it'was so.” nicer 

“ I had a letter this niiirning from Miss “ 1 
Modwyn,” sa^’s Mr. Dawe. iSJie ^ays that. Lady 


“ It is a pity,” said Dawe. After a 
short, silence, “ I am told there is not a 
nicer gii-1 in England than Ethel Tintern.” 

“ 1 hope she m.ayiiT live long,” said 
Lady Vei-jion, in her cold tones. “ ‘ Von- 


Daraian pronounces Maud perti'ctly well, geanee i.s mine; I will repay, saith the 
and ha.s sent lier away in Maxiinilia’.s earc Lord.’ Jjet ITis jn.stiee ho done, and my 


from GIarewoi;d.s.” 


pi'or I'llwyii released from the wicked com- 


“Mr. Damian is doting; hul. Ilial doc'.sn’t panioii who deceived him. Ill as I am,” 
excuse his wi-iting libels,” said Jj.nly she continued, aft.er a pause, “I have 
Vernon, flushing a bright searli't, and written to I\Ir. Coki) to come down to con- 


then growing deailly ])ale. 


.suit, upon the letter of that slanderous old 


of insinuation and insult from him lliis man, l\lr. Damian; I have walked with 
morning, which ho shall me. I'm glad God all my day.s, why will he not spare me 
Maudis set at liberty without my .sanction ; one drop in this di-eadful cup? I-have 
let her kill me, or kill lierself; -what, does | lived a life of virtue. I have done my duty, 
it matter, eoinpavcd will: the tragi-dy slie I liave nothing to n-traet; nothing to repent 
tlireatoned, ami wliich is now impossible j of. I will see Maud’s face no more. She 
Mr. Dawe nodded, and in a few nmmouts j has never been a cliild to mo. She has 
said: 1 been the source of half my misery. Another 

“I have seen Mr. 'J’iulerii.” ; parent would leave her with a curse. I 

“The wretcli!" w-hisjiered she, looking ■ Inni from her in silence. Good people 
down .steadfastly on the Uooi-, with elieeks i understand .‘ind honour nic. The wicked 
still'flusl led, and baleful eyes; you might I (ram[)lo binder my feet. ‘These speak 
liavo fancied a Canidia looking down'on evil of tho.se tilings which they know not.* ” 
the blood of her o^lenl 3 ^ “He was Ihe eon- She made her quotation witli a low utter- 
triver of all that iniseiy. Ho thought that a.iico, ami with a slow and hitter emphasis, 
you would provide for the young man. He j She w-as talking, as it were, to herself, 
is utterly false.” “ ‘I\’’oe unto them, for they have gone in 

“ I helievo ho,had quite other intentions the w'uy of Cain, and perished in tho gain- 
for the young lady,” .said Dawe. snying of Core, These are spots in your • 

“ Don’t believe it ; what betier could a feasts of charity. Trees whose fruit wi&er- 
oountry squire do for Ids dmighter? Mr. oth, wdthout fruit, twice dead, pluekednip 
Tintern never goes .straight to .anything, by the roots; wandering stars, to wbbm 
Tou never discover what lie intends, except is re.scrved the blackness of darkness—^ 

^ by his bad acting. And to thiide of their forever.’” 

having caught my beautiful boy iu their She turned as sbo said this, and Mr. Dawe 
toils ! When ho came here ill, he looked thought sho was weeping, for he heard otte 
so like ray own noble Elwyn, the sight of or two little sobs. 

him almost broke my heart. You must Latimer, a minute after, in the adjoining 
bring Iiim tp see mo; I have made up ray room, heard a hoarse voice calling her in 
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strange loud accents. At.s<^uud of this dis¬ 
cordant through Latimer’s brain, 

with a sure omen, flashed a .dreadful sus¬ 
picion.; 

Eo’W,,sUo is in the room, slio does not 
know how, stooping over the chair, calling 
distractedly, “ My lady! my lady!” in an 
ear that will never hoar sound again. 
She is holding her tip in the chair, but the 
head sinks and I'olls, this way or th.at, ns 
the weight inclines. “’Tis a faint! ’ti.s a 
faint! my God I ’Tis only a faint I” La¬ 
timer ci’ies wildly in her terror. 

Mr. Dawe has thrown open the shutter, 
the window itself; and the fitful autumn 
air eddies in, and the elegant little lace 
ooiflfiivo and its long, dark, grey-aml-bluo 
silk ribbons flutter about the dead face and 
open mouth. Mr. DawQ has sprinkled 
water on her face. It streams over it as 
rain would over a marble bu.st. 

Latimer despairs; she cries out with 
terror, “ What is it, what is it ? Ts she 
gone ? ,Oh I she’s gone, she /s gone ! she’s 
gone!” 

Mr. Dawe at the door is calling fa- Iielp, 
and soon many feet and voices are in the 
room. Strange liberties are t.aken e.itli 
awful Lady Vernon’s sanctuary. 'I'hc 
shutters are thrown open, the eiirlains 
dragged back, furniture is wheeled out of 
the ivay, huddled together. “ iMy lady's” 
Bible lies flat on its face on the floor w il h its 
covers o^ion, be.sido a gilt candlestick and 
broken candle; broken, ton, lies tlu' pretty 
malachite paper-cutter whiyh ilead and 
buiaed Vicar Howard owned long since, 
wbicli he had given her three-and-twenty 
years ago, and which ever since hi.s death 
has always been beside her. Oa the earpet 
are strewn letters and two or throe books, 

I and the gold fiioniited ink-bottle lies on its 
side on the rich table-coi isr, as it wej’e in a 
swoon, and bleeding ink profusely, quite 
neglected. 

The great and faultless Lady Vernon is 
by this time on the sofa, a shawl over her 
feet, her head propj>ed wit.li the pillow', and 
something under iier chin to closo her 
mouth. There are no disclosures of “making 
up.” The tints on her cheek fade naturally 
into the proper hue of death. 

l!1tis solitary lady with one great and un¬ 
told affiaction among the living, one pas¬ 
sionate affection among the dead, is more 
alone than ever now. Her pride, her pas- 
-sioh, ’her strong affections, her wickedno.s.s, 
the wbole»story of her life, signed, sealed, 
and d^irered, and passed out of her keep- 
y:. 


A servant is galloping by..this time half¬ 
way to Shiliingsworbh to bring the doctor, 
the Koydon doctor not yet having returned, 
and Mr. Dawe wishing some skilled inspec¬ 
tion, in the case of so gretit a lady. 

All goes on as usual. ’ The little town 
recovers from its momentary stupor. The 
sceptioi.sni of startled people subsides, and 
the great eonvietion is established. Lady 
Vernon of Iloydon is dead. 

Mr. Dawe remains at the Vernon Arms;; 
Mr. Coke arrives, letters are flying in all 
tlireetions. Lady Vernon’s will has never 
been executed. She had not been able 
quite to make up her mind upon some 
points, and had no idea that her honr was 
.so near. 

The letters that radiate frbm the Hall to* 
many scores of other homos, chiefly of the 
great, announce that the physicians agree 
in referring the sad event to hoart-cora- 
plaint, developed with unusual I'apidity. 

CONCLUS[ON. 

Titu remaitidei' of my story pretty nearly 
tells itself. 

In Lady Vernon’s secret marriage with 
the vicar-, Elp-yn How-ard, there was no 
taint of guilt. Tlicro w.-is extreme rashness. 
Each honestly believed that the wicked per¬ 
son w hom he had mat-ried in liis romantic 
nonage, and lived with little more than a 
week, had been dead for years. Her own 
family had not only published her death, 
but, .swoi-ii to the fact, and actually adrai- 
iiislercd some trifling jrroperty of hers. It 
was not until after Lis marriage, not his 
seeking, but urged upon bitn by the Way¬ 
ward and imp.'issioned girl, tlmt the dread¬ 
ful uncertainty of the situation was, for 
the first time, suspected. The story is 
curious, hut true. The .spoiled girl hud 
rcvciiled lier passion to no one. It Vas 
not* until circumst.‘inccs compelled her to 
choose between confidence or exposure, 
th.at she di.sclosed her situation. Mr, Dawe 
was Ihe .sole confidant of her parents in this 
dark emergency in secret family history. 
By his advice the young lady and her 
father set out as if for a short tour on the 
Continent. The journey diverged and 
really ended in a soquestef-ed {>lace near a 
little Welsh vilhage. Hero the childi olf 
this ill-fated ami invalid marriage was 
born. Mr. Dawe nndertook to direct 
every particular respecting its early care, 
its subsequent education, and final positiott 
in life. - . ! 

They wore to leave in a day or two, and 
to return home, in a little time, by a«ve*y 
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•wMe Circuit,' Baring talcen every ^cautiqm 
tiecojssftrj for a complete mystincsition of 
tBia good gossips of Roydon, when-wBo 
should light upon thorn, traversing a path 
through the very grounds of the houso they 
inhabited, but about the most unlikely 
man in the -world to be found in that 
sequestered corner, Sir Amyrald Vernon, 
the young lady’s rejected suitor. He saw 
signs of alarm and agitation in both, on 
recognising him, by no moans to bo ac¬ 
counted for by an accidental meeting with 
a rejjeotod lover. 

They departed; but he remained, and 
without disclosing their real names, ho 
made himself master *of their secret. He 
tracked Mr. Dawc, and insisted that he 
should he taken into eonfidonco, and look 
such a tone, that with the advice of the 
young lady’s father, Mr. Dawo told him 
the facts of the case, which, painful as 
they were, yet supplied an answer to sus¬ 
picions of a more degrading kind. 

It was the pos.sossion of tliis secret that 
enabled him, after the death of the vicar, 
to bend the proud young lady to his will. 

I now turn to Charles Marston and 
Maud Vernon, who, in duo time, tlicrc 
being no longer any let or hindrance, wore 
united. At present they live veiy mnch 
abroad; and, when in Englfind, they do not 
stay at Roydon, wJiich the young hidy asso¬ 
ciates with many painful recollections, but 
at their beautiful house of Darrel AlAiey. 

Doctor Malkin was one of thos>« persons 
whom Lady Vernon’s death Aisappoitded. 
He wishes very muelt li^'bad been a little 
less active in managiuig that Glarcwooils 
busiuess. lint ,'>kVo conld have supjiose.l 
that .Lad^'j;.JjFlErnon would have di(ul before 
4iiMi'»Wppbinlmonts sbo intended for liiin 
were filled up? lie bas no liking forihe 
young lady. But for reasons of liis own 
ho never hints at the Glarcwoods soci'et, 
and the good people of Roydon were led to 
believe tliat Maud, duiing her absenc(j, had 
been making a litllo tour for her health. 

Antomarchi, findingold Damian resolute 
against committing to him, after the dis¬ 
closures of which he took so strong a view, 
a trust BO awful as the autocracy of such 
an empire as Glarowoods, took steps in 
the Court of Chancery to rostraiu Mr. 
Damian from breaking up that cstablish- 
mont, and selling the house and grounds. 


' This attempt refeoiled npob\Antd^fi*‘!E^* 
The court read him an astounding iTOtiw© 
OB the facts. ‘The pi^ess took it»^ ; cmd 
that able adventurer found that 
was no longer a field for bis talents^ 

I have heard various accounts of .the 
after adventures of that brilliaiifr 
some of which represent him in sore 
straits; others, following dark and down¬ 
ward paths, and picking gold and -silv^, 
but in danger, all the while, of breaWng 
his neck, and lost sight of by the decent 
upper world. 

Mr. Tintern is not quite mined after all, 
but he has had to sell nearly all his estates, 
except the Grange, and a rental of about 
seven hundred a year. Ho lives in France; 
and refuses to see 3'lthel; and I heard' this 
morning from old Pnntles, whom I hap¬ 
pened to moot, that he lias just had a slight 
paraljdic attack. His temper continues pre¬ 
cisely in the state in which his misfortunes 
left it. 

The Reverend Michael Doody has been 
presented to ono of the comfortable livings 
ill the gift of tho Roydon Vernons. He Is 
a good deal sobered, and has lost some¬ 
thing of his wild spirits and eccentricities. 
But liis energy and good-nature are un- 
abaied. It is said that he has cast eyes of 
atFoetiovi on a niece of Mr. Pnntles. But 
of tbis 1 have heard only as rumour, and 
must, t lioi'cforc, speak with reserve. 

Vivian and El.hel are as happy as any 
two people, except perhaps Charles Mars¬ 
ton, now Lord" Warhampton, and his good 
ami beautiful young wife, can he. Charles 
anti Maud Lave, indeed, little on earth to 
desire, for an heir is horn to the title of 
Warhampton, and that heir is not without 
merry lit.tle companions in the nursery. 
Maximllla almost lives with her old friend 
Maud, and over tho gateway of War- 
liam])ton stands, in well-chiselled relief, 
the time-honoured device of 

The Rose and the Kbt. 
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BOOK II. 

CHAPTEE II. A EEVELATION. 

In an old-fashioned terrace of high 
hoasca, leading off one of the prineiiiul 
thoronghfarcB of Spriiigsidc, and ap- 
1 pvoached oddly enough, first by a flight of 
crooked steps, and then by a narrow wind- 
, ing path, dwelt Mrs. Pickering, of whom 
Captain Clecthorpc had so much to say, 

' anu who has been erst known to tho readers 
of this stcry as Madge Picrrcpijint. 

In the threo years which have elapsed 
since we last caught sight of her, she has 
materially improved in appearance. The 
rest and ease, the freedom from professional 
annoyances and private worry, tho soft, 
bright, health-giving atmosphere, have had 
their invariably good cfl'cct, and her check 
is plumper, her eyes brighter, her figure 
more erect, and her footstep more light, 
than they have been since the days of Jier 
childhood. When she rose convalescent 
from the illness which attacked her on her 
first arrival at Spring.side, Madge felt that 
a vast amount of not merely bodily, but 
mental disorder, which had long been 
hanging around her, had passed away. 
Gone was that fever of expectation, gone 
that “ restless nSsatisfied longing.” No 
longer had she to dread the arrival of bad 
news; no longer to await, witli trembling 
anxiety, tho caprices of a man, who, while 
his -afiection for her had departed, still 
jfxissetised the right of disposing of her time 
and talent to suit his own purpose. 

So fia>T at least Philip Yane had kept his 
word. Whether by design’ or accident, 
most probably the latter (for neither in the 


telegraph clerk, nor in the governess, lead¬ 
ing a peaceful hum-drum life with her little 
charge, would he ever have dreamt of look¬ 
ing ibr t he popular actress), he had never 
crossed her path.. In tho beneficent course 
of time, the early days of her married life 
seemed to have almost faded out from her 
memory, while of tho later days she thought 
no rnoi e than as remiinsceiices of an ugly 
dream, wliich, from time to time, would 
ohtnulo itself upon her, only to render her„ 
if possible, more grateful for the peaceful 
quiet which she then enjoyed. 

Nor w'as Madge’s tranquil life clouded 
hy a doubt as to tho wisdom of her conduct 
ill regard to Gerald Hardiiigo. Whatever- 
might have been tbc feeliugs which had 
animated her during that brief season^ 
when stung by Philip’s scorn, and touched 
by Gerald’s devotion, sho had hesitated 
what course to pursue, they were quite 
gone ere tho doctor pronounced her to be 
convalescent, and sho knew herself to bo 
once more in licr right mind. Closely 
shutting out from mental retrospection any 
thought of occuiTonccs in which Philip- 
Vane had borne a part, slio yet longed 
occasionally to linger oyer tho memory of 
her final interview with Gerald, and even 
over the details of that night of agony, 
when she had renonneod all hope of ever- 
being anything to him, peihaps of ever, 
seeing him again. For hy that rennneiution 
she had done her duty, and was sho not now- 
reaping her I’cwarcl? No trace of that- 
passion, which, as she acknowledged ■ to 
herself, she had cntei-taincd for him during 
those agonising hours of donbt, now rfr 
maiued ! She conld think of him—she 
did think of him often—with womanly 
tenderness and regard, so pure that the 
whole world might have known of it! She 
should like to see him, she should like to 
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tm 3jli wif©—for he anst haTO a wife by 
tliitiune, Madge thought—eheidiould like; 
him to think well of hec, as an old fiieBd; | 
to think well of hcr« and as a friend, but 
nothing more. 

It is tho morning after the arrival of 
Captain Norman at his old friend’s qnar- 
ters,’ and Madge is seated at her little 
tahl§ in tho window looking down npon the 
flagged torrace-walk, with tho green rail¬ 
ings in front. Jlcforo her is her little, old- 
fashioned, hmss-bound writing-desk, with 
the blotting-book lying open upon it, and 
on that again a littlo almanack, which she 
has been consulting. She has somewhat 
more colour in her chcciks than in the 
djiys when wo first knew her; hut there is 
the same bright, frank, earnest look in tlio 
eyes, and the long brown hair is £ia Inxu- 
rianti as ever. 

“ Just three years ago,” she said to her¬ 
self, referring again to tho almanack, “just 
three years since I fled from Wc^xeter, and 
was dirocted, providentially as it seems 
now, to this j)lac(H By that act I seem to 
hare closed and clasped as it were tho first 
book of my life, shutting in with it cer¬ 
tain figures, which so far as 1 am concerned 
will, ill all human probability, never appear 
again. There, entombed as I may say, for 
he is in every sense de.Td to me, is iny bu.s- 
band, Philip Vane! His ghost never bnunts 
my memory, and the only material thing 1 
have to remind me of bim is this.” 

As she spoke she took np a small leather 
note-case from the desk and looked at it 
oontcmphionsly, “This noto-caso, which 
ho must have left behind bim on aonio oc¬ 
casion, and which contains a few cards, 
with his club address upon them, a strip oi' 

E er containing an odd jumble of alpba- 
oal letters, and some betting memo¬ 
randa. Why do I keep those any longer, 

I wondbr? Bettor destroy them and—no!” 
she said, putting the papers back into the 
case, and shutting, tho case itself into tho 
desk, “ let them remain where they are; I 
have kept thein fo long tliat I may leave 
them there now, without any fear of their 
influencing mo in favour of their late 
owner. To that book, too, belongs Gerald 
Hardinge, to whoso dark blue eyes and 
chestnut hair this photograph—how well 
I recollect the day he gave it mo!—docs 
’ nothing like justice ! And for tho matter 
of that, to that belongs Margaret Pierre- 
point, and every troubled incident of her 
Ufo! iWhat a peaceful career hfia Mre. 
Pio^i^mg’s been, and how grateful ought 
sha^A'ihifnr. it 1” 


was mterrapted by tbu iehtiaiaaoaidf 
the servantwrith a letter. 

“ JVom Eosa^*’ «be said to herself, ap 
soon as the girl had gone. “ It is only two 
days ugb that I heard from her. What can 
have induced her, usually so dijH'y of her 
corrospondenco, to wiito again so soon? 
There can be nothing wrong with her I 
trust.” 

She opened the letter, and road as fol¬ 
lows : 

Dkaekst MAnoE,—You will be BUT|msed 
to hoar from mo again so quickly, and will 
iin.ngiuo, either that I have taken seriously 
to heart the scoldings which you haye BO 
frequently given me for being so bad a 
corr(;spondeut, or that something is the 
matter. I am glad to say that tho latter 
i.s certainly not the case, and I am afi'aid 
I cannot l^ike credit for tho former; but I 
have a piece of news for you which I 
cannot ro.sist sending to you at once. This 
morning, on my way to the office, whom 
should I meet but Mr. Gerald Hardinge, 
looking very well, and oh, Madge, so won¬ 
derfully handsome! Ho was very well- 
dressed too, had beautiful boots and gloves, 
and looked what they call, quite a swell. 
Don’t you recollect, in tho old days at 
Wexeter, you used to say that you thought 
ho belonged to some good fomily? lam 
sure you would have thought so if you had 
seen him to-day; perhaps ho has been 
iakon up and properly recognised by 
them ? 

Ho hardly know me at first, and would 
bavo passed by mo without speaking, but 
I gave such a start. It was very rud^ I 
know, but I could not help it, Madge; and 
ho noticed it and half stopped, and then I 
spoke to liim by his name. Ho recollected 
me at once, then declared I had almost 
grown out of knowledge. He said that I 
always looked so delicate at Wexeter, that 
ho niivcr thought I should have lived, but 
that tbero was no harm in telling me that 
now, as, from my present appearance, there 
was no fear of my premature dissolution. 
Ho was very kind, and asked me all ahobt 
mysolf, what I was doing, and where I 
lived—in a nice ’ way, 5on’t you know,*, 
Madge, without tho smallest sign of arriAre 
penseo about it? And he laughed when 
I told him about tho telegraph office, and 
said ho remembered what active fingers I, 
used to have in the old days, when ho gave 
mo those drawing lessons. He laughed 
much more when I asked him 'whether he 
was at any London theatre; he cotdd not 
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imddrtltttBift 'lil Wlifit 1 ''aie%»l When 

I iold hhSa iibat I irae&iit (» eofene^ljiRintjer, 
be jioehdvely eliottfeed #ith delight, althongh 
itwaa'in theopeh sfeeetj and there were 
pec^Id ftaafdng b1I round. So then he said 
“ no,” apd laughed again as he added that 
he bad coine into his property; and when 
I said that I hoped that had not made him 
give up painting altogether, he said, “ he 
did a littlo now and then, but only for 
amusement.” I have heard since, from one 
of our young ladies, who is very fond of art, 
that there were two pictures in the Exhibi¬ 
tion this last season by Mr. Hardinge, which 
were very highly thought of. 

Wasn’t it odd, Madge, that he never once 
asked after you, never even mentioned your 
name, until I tuld him that Mrs. Bland was 
taking c.aro of me, and then he asked where 
you were? I did not tell him, Madge, ns 
you had made me promise never to iell 
any one, but said, in a general sort of way, 
that you were not living in London, said 
you had left tho theatrical profession, and 
ho then asked mo if you were married. I 
did not Icnow what to say, Madge, for that 
was a contingency wo had never provided 
foi', and Mr. Hardinge looked so hard at 
me while he spoke, that I grow confused, 
and stuttered and stammered before I 
eventually said “yes.” I hope I did riglit, 
Madge, but I bad no time for reflection; 
and as I am only partially in your con¬ 
fidence, not knowing your reasons for re¬ 
presenting youT-self as a widow, I could 
only act to tho best of my ability. I thought 
Mr. Hardinge turned ratlier white when I 
told him, and then ho slightly shrugged 
his shoulders, and changed tho subject. 

He was very kind, Madge, very kind, 
indeed, and all in such a nice way! He 
asked mo if I were still fond of drawing, 
and when I told him that I had given it 
up, almqst from want of time, and that my 
principal amnsement was reading, he s.aid 
that he had plenty of books, which ho 
should be pleased to lend to me. “ I will 
send my servant with them,” ho said ; “I 
will not come rayselfj so that neither Mrs. 
Bland nor Mrs. Grundy shall be scanda¬ 
lised, or, bettes still,” he added, “ there is a 
deitir old lady, who is a great friend of 
niine—she is rather ont of health just now, 
but as soon as she is a little better she shall 
6^1 upon yon and bring them to yon. 1 
shodld like her to know you, Bose, and I 
tsm Sure Sbo would take a fancy to you.” 
It was so odd to hear him call me Hose, 
jnst as he did in the old times when I was 
aehUd. 


Write to iiaei d«4h, ohd tSl use 

what ybtt think Of wl ibbl.' I hath jnst 
read over what I hate TtriftSO, knd fihd it 
does not at all give you the hOtion t^hioh 
I wished to convey of Mr. HardingS’s 
niccncss and kindness, of the total freedom 
of his manner from anything like either 
patronage or familiarity. Without ft^eltng 
that, yon may think I did wrong in telliOg 
where I lived, but I am sure that if—^that 
you—there I cannot explain what I ndeah, 
but you will understand me. 

' - Your loving ' 

Bo'SB. 

P.S. Your letter just arrived about the 
offer of tho old Indian general. I hope 
you intend to say “ ye's.” 

“ Poor Roso,” mnrmnred Madgo, as She 
laid down the Jotter; “ yes, you did per¬ 
fectly right, dear ; you could not have done 
better if I had taken you wholly into my 
oonficlenco, as you seem to think I ought 
to have done. What she told him,” con¬ 
tinued Madge, musing, “ will be simply a 
corroboration of what I had stated in my 
letter to him, written on that eventfm 
night. Turned'white did he ? Poor Herald, 

I cannot understand that. Ho must surely 
have expected it. I have thought of him 
as married often enough; but I was his 
first love, 1 fancy, and tliat I suppose makes 
all tho difference. Strange that I should 
hear this news of him just now, when I 
had boon so recently thinking of him, tod 
when another change in my life soeins 
imminent.” 

Glancing through the letter again, she 
continued: “ Oh, yes, I perfectly under¬ 
stand what Ruse thinks she has failed to 
express. Who could understand better 
than I the gentleness of his manner ? Who 
cou^d so well appreciate the real nobility 
of his character ? I have often thought, 
were I in trouble or distress, there is no 
one to whom I would so readily appeal; 
now, I mean, when the lapse of timS woold 
render impossible any misinterpretation of 
tho nature of the application. Notmarriedl' 
Ho cannot bo njarried, or Roso would btos 
stated so plainly in so many words. Bijit 
who can this old lady bo, who is going 
to call upon Bose, and take an interast 
in her ? ' 

“ Well-dressed, and happy-looking, tod 
only practising his art for his amus»niei|0 
My old idea, then, the idea npon wla?^. 
Philip Vanensed to harp so much, v^aB-i«4 
right one; Gerald’s appearance 
tribal circle at Wexeter wsw purely toeS- 
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dental. He was well-born and well-bred, 
bad bad some quarrel with bis friends, and 
aotnated by boyish, high-spirited impulse, 
bad run away from them, and was sowing 
his wild oats in a different fashion to that 
usually followed by young fellows of his 
class. Now ho has returned homo again, 
has been received by his people, and re¬ 
sumed his proper position. Would they,” 
said Madge, with a sad smile, “ would they 
so gladly have welcomed the return of the 
prodigal, if he had brought back with him 
as his wife a sla go-player, somewhat older 
than himself, whose family and whose an¬ 
tecedents were alike unknown ? I think 
not. If I had ever for an instant been 
doubtful of the wisdom of tho decision 
which I then made, the news thus brought 
would have settled it! Just and merciful 
to us both was that decision; merciful more 
especially to him, tliough bitterly hard to 
bear at tho time, and Gerald, as it would 
seem from Rose’s innocent account of his 
behaviour at th(i nows, even now scarcely 
acquiesces in it. Come in !” 

These last words were spoken in answer 
to a knock at the door. 

Enter Captain Clcetliorpc, carefully 
dressed, as befits a man particular about 
his appearance, who is going to call npon 
a pretty woman, and with his best manner, 
which is frank without being careless, and 
familiar without being impertinent. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Pickering. Don’t 
let mo disturb you,” ho adds, waving his 
cane jauntily, and pointing to the letter, 
which Madge still holds in her hand. 

“You don’t distmb me in the least, Cap¬ 
tain Cleethorpc,” replied Madge ; “ I have 
already read thisletiov twice through.’’ 

“ The writer ought to be proud to com¬ 
mand BO much of Mrs. Pickering’s lime 
and attention,” said Cafitain C]ectlior|3c, 
with old-fashioned gallantry. 

“ The writer is an acquaintance of yours, 
my sister.” 

“ What, pretty Miss Rose; and how is 
she getting on among tho dials and discs, 
and ail the wonderful telegraphic apparatus 
in London ?” 

“ She is very well, and writes in cxoel- 
lont Bpirits.” 

“ That’s right; she was fur too clover to 
waste her life in a dull provincial town.” 

. “ That’s scarcely complimentary to pro- 
Ront company, is it, Captain CIcethorpe P” 
said Madge, with a smile. 

** My dear Mrs. Pickering, your duties 
lay in a different sphere, one whicli, in my 
opinion, is more important and more re¬ 
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sponsible than your sister’s. See how wpn* 
derfolly it bas all turned out! There is no 
other woman in the worl^ whom Mr. Drage 
would have intrusted with the charge of 
his little child; there is no other woma^ 
of my acquaintance, whom I would consci¬ 
entiously recommend to Sii* Geoffry Heriot 
to fill the position about which I spoke to 
yon the other day.” 

“ You are very kind, Captain Olce- 
thorpe,” said Madge. 

“ No, I am only very frank,” said the 
captain; “ and, by the way, I want your 
definite reply to my proposal. I ought to 
write to-night, or to-morrow tho latest.” 

“ I am afraid I must ask you to give me 
till to-morrow; my own feeling is strongly 
to say yes, but I have not yet seen Mr. 
Drage since Lis return, and I am so much 
indobf.cd to him that I should not think of 
deciding upon such an important matter 
witliout his advice and approval.” 

“ Not yet seen Mr. Drage ?” said Clee- 
tliorpc; “ that’s strange, ho was at tho Bun- 
galoAv la.st night, when we talked the matter 
fully out. To be sure,” he said, after a 
niiiiuto’s consideration, “ I recollect I was 
the only person who spoke, and Captaiu 
Norman, a fricTid of mine, who is staying 
with mo, joined in the conversation, so that 
1 did not think the padre bad any oppor¬ 
tunity of definitely expressing his opinion.” 

“ He sent me a line saying that he 
wonld call upon me this morning, so that I 
shall be snre to see him.” 

“ And within the next five minutes,” 
said CIcethorpe, who was standing by the 
window, “ for there ho is, crossing tlio 
road, and jnst about to mount the steps; 
thcr(3 is no mistaking his figui’e anywhere. 
I will not intrude npon you any longer, 
Mrs. Pickoring, but will call upon you to¬ 
morrow morning, about this time, for yolir 
final decision; now adieu.” 

And Captain CIcethorpe took Mrs. Pick¬ 
ering’s hand, bent over it, and disappeared. 

From tho window Madge saw tho meet¬ 
ing between her late visitor and Mr. 
Drage. The latter had his back tow^ds 
her, but Madgo noticed him make an af¬ 
firmative motion with his head as the CW- 
tain pointed towards her house. TJicn she 
moved away, and shortly aftei^vai'ds 
heard tho well-known, painfully sloWitpot- 
step, and hard hacking cough, echo on the 
staircase outside. 

Then came a knock at the door, followed 
immediately by Mr. Drage’a entrance, A 
tall, thin man, Mr. Drage, with high 
shoulders and narrow chest. What iittlo 
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hair ho had was light in oolottr, and submitted to yon .a proposition, which ho . 
bi^hed off his high forehead. His features thought it would be greatly for your ad- 
wero clear cut and regular, but his grey vantage to accept. You follow me?” 
eyes were deep sunken in his head, his asked Mr. Drage, looking at her ^mostly, 
close-shaven cheeks were hollow and wan, and nervously passing his hand across his 
and he endeavoured in vain to hide with brow, 

his long lean hand the nervons twitching “ Oh, yes,” said Madge, “ it is quits 
of his thin dry lips. He was dressed in correct. I beard from Captain OleSthorpe : 
severest clerical costume, all in black, and, some days since.” 

in lieu of neckcloth or collar, wore a clear- “ Exactly,” said Mr. Drage. ** I d,id not 
starched muslin band round his throat. A quite understand the details of tbb 
fine bead his, of the ascetic intellectual type, posed arrangement from Captain Clee- 
wanting bnt tho tonsure and the cowl to thorpo’s letter, and as it was an important 
complete its outward resemblance to one matter to me”—^the hectic spots flashed out 
of those sealot monks, whom Domonichino on his cheek again, and he had to pause a 
loved to paint. And assuredly in no monk moment before ho continued—“ as it was . 
was ever to be found .a greater combination an important matter to mo, I thought it 
of selflessness, hnmility, and zeal, than better to see him and talk it out, before I 
animated the sickly frame of Onesipborus came to you. Accordingly, I called upon 
Drage ! him last night.” 

A bright licctio spot rose on either chock “ Yes,” said Madge, “ so Captain Cloe> 
as Madge advanced to greet him. “ I am so thorpe told mo. He was here just now.” 
glad to see yon back again, Mr. Drage,” “ Exactly. I met him outside. The pro- 
she said, giving him her hand; “ you have po.sition, as I understand it, Mrs. Picker- 
been away a long time, but your health is iiig, is, that you should go as housekeeper 
much improved, I trust?” to some friend of Captain Cleethorpe’s—-a 

“I am bettor, much better,” sakl Mr. retired ofiScer, who is abont to settle in this 
Drage, after a pause; “ but those steps out- neighbourhood ?” 
side, and the steep bank, are a little trying “ That is so.” 

to mo. I have breath enough left, however, “ And you havo promised to let Captain 

dear Mrs. Pickering, to thank yon for the Cleetliorpo know your final decision by to- 
care yon have taken of littlo Bertha during night or to-morrow morning?” 
my absence, and tho wonderful improve- “ I have.” 

ment you have effected in her.” There was a pause for a few minutes. 

They were seated by this time, she in the and then Mr. Drage said, with hesitating 
chair she had been occupying by tho table voice and strange manner: 
an the window, he facing her at a little “ It was very good of Captain Oloe- 

distancc. thorpe to ask my opinion on this question. 

“ Bertha ^s an apt pupil, and a very It has given mo a littlo time to think, and— 
good child,” said Madge, with some little not that I know that tho blow would havo 
constraint, as though tho subject just in- beendcss fatal if it had como upon me uu- 
trodneed would probably lead to discussion awarcs. See,” ho said, rising to his feet, but 
which she was desirous of .avoiding. “Ton betiding over her as ho leaned across the 
arrived the night before last, Mr. Drage ?” table at which she sat—“ see,” he said, 

“ Yes, I fnlly intended calling on yon speaking in a low tone, but very rapidly* 
yesterday, but I was a little overcome with “ if you go from me, I die !” 
fa;tigno after my journey ; and, besides, I Madge started, and looked up at bim in 
found a letter from Captain Cleethorpo affright. “ You—you must not speak to 
awaiting me, a letter which affected you, me like that,” she said, 
and demanded a certain amount of dclibe- “And why not,” ho continued, “when 
ration on my part.” _ what I say to you is tho truth ? Even 

Bocks a-head showing themselves again, since I havo been away I have been pur- 

an4,j^now scarcely any chance of steering sued with this tine same idea, the hope of : 
away from them! making you my wife. I have striven 

“ From Captain Cleethorpe ?” repeated against it, fought with it, but in iraim 
Madge; “ ob, yes.” ’ Each simple letter written by yon. tolluig : 

“ In it Captain Cleethorpo informed me only of the child’s doings and .pi^ograw. ' 

-^addressing me, ho was pleased to say, has shown me how completely yott were 
and rightly, as one who had a particular fitted to guido her in her future ] 

interwt ih'your welfare—^that ho bad just cheer and comfort what remains to me bf 1 
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On every 8i)3e I nrisongbt, 

l^tilDony to yonr goodnces and your sweet¬ 
ness, in the affectionate regard witK which 
those with whom yon arc brought into 
contact openly speak of you. Mary, whnt 
I have to ofler you is but little, indeed. 
My life, I know, i.s ebbing fast. Oh, that 
does »trouhlc me,” he said, as she looked 

up, anTiavolm.::‘-'<y ^ 

her hand. “ I have lonaC'^ forward to my 

release for so long, that 1 do not 
even with you for my companion, I shonlo 
bo glad of a reprieve. But 1 do know that 
the touch of your dear hand would nerve 
mo better to bear what must be boi'ne; the 
sound of your dear voice would soothe mo 
in tho anguish which is to be endured ; the 
knowledge that I had left you a.s the legi¬ 
timate protector of my child would comfort 
me when no other human comfort could 

f vail. This is the m^ly power of ai>peri] 1 
ave 5 may I not make it to you now ?” 

, i .“'No, no ! again I say no !” 

; .,“May 1 ask why?” 

' She paused a moment, and then said: 
“You know nothing of mo, nor of my 
former life. Before 1 married 1 avus —I 
was an actress.” 

Ho started back, and clutched the t.'ibh‘ 
tightly. 

“Am actress !” ho repeated. “ But you 
were good and virtuous, I am sure; you 
could not have been otl)erwiso. Is there 
no other reason ?” ' 

“ Yes,” she said, very quietly, “ (lierc is. 
I will tell it you now, fur after what you 
have said to mo you deserve to know i(, 
though when 1 lay on my d(.'!ith-l)ed, as 
you and 1 thought when you first knew 
mo, I Avould never have sulleicd it to pass 
my lips. I am no Avidow, but a deserted 
wife. My husband is alive.” 

r 

NEWS I’itOM THE CAMI’S, 1?78. 

Nihett-THREB years ago, in tho early 
summer time of J728, there' was a pro¬ 
digious fuss in the English military world. 
The conduct of the Avar in America had 
.given rise, in many quarters, to a vague, 
uneasy feeling that our army was notAA'hat 
it should be; that it Vfa» unsafe to rely, 
exclusively, upon the prestige of past suc- 
cSsses—on the traditional glories of Mi nden 
and Quebec, of Bolleisle, Louisburg, and 
the Havannah. Our officers were old- 
fashioned,in their ideas, our soldiers wholly 
untrain^ in tho duties of light troops, 
which performed, as it were, instiuc- 
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tively, by theiy Amnrioan cg>ponent». Oiw 
tactics Avere alow and compIi(^tcd cqzatt 
pared with those of Brussia, which then, ha 
noAv, was esteemed tho model of military 
perfection. In the miihst of these doubte 
and perplexitie.?, arose tho old, wolf-cry of 
“ the French are coming,” and tho spirit of 
tho nation was thoroughly aroused. Addi¬ 
tional regiments w'ore raised; the militia 
Avas called out; large bodies of troops,were 
ordered to be put under canvas in ttie 
^lutlicrri and south-eastern districts; re¬ 
views auu :::tilitary displays were the order 
of the d.ay. It has appeared to the writer 
of this paper that a few scraps of sailitflJT 
intelligence—of “ news from the camps’'’—' 
selected from the public journals of this now 
forgotten time, might prove amusing and 
suggestive to readers of our own day. 

It may bo bore observed that the prac¬ 
tice of placing large bodies of troops in 
canip.s during the summer season, was more 
common in tho early part of the seventeenth 
century than it has boon of later years. 
Blackhcath, and other open spaces aronud 
London, Barham Bowns, near Canterbury, 
Shirley Common (Soutliampton), Salisbury 
I’lain, and certain parts of the Isle of Wight, 
Averc t ho sites of large encampments during 
the reigns of tho first and second Georges. ' 
U pon CoxlieaUi, near Maidstone, lay twelve 
thousand men—guards, line, and artillery— 
of tho Hanoverian army, during their brief 
sojourn in England, in tho year 1756. At 
the same period, nine regiments and a train 
of artillery—in all nine thousand men—^be¬ 
longing to the army of tho Electorate of 
ITes.so-Cassel, Avero utider canvas about a 
mile from Winchester, upon tl^e left of the 
Basing.stoke road. Largo eiicamprae'htS of 
Engli.sh line troops Avero also formed at 
Sherborne, in Horsctslnro, and at Chatham. 
But as the British arms triumphed abroad, 
tlicse demonstrations at home became 1 @b& 
frequent, and at the peace of 1763, they 
were discontinued altogether. Hence tee 
summer camps of 1778 Avere as mueffi ob¬ 
jects of public curiosity as are tho “ autoom 
manoeuvres” of to-day. 

At the period of Avhioh we write—May, 
1778—small encampments, of twh to 
regiments oacli, were formed, fo8* 
cavalry, at Bury St. Edmunds, BtoAVmafh^ 
and Salisbury; and for the infabtt^— 
militia as Avell as regulars—^at Gbatliam, 
Portsmouth, Winchester, and PlyStt&tt^. 
In addition to those, a corps of abdtit fifteen 
thousand men, comprising a iregim^sit df 
dragoons, six regiments ot the linSj 
of militia, and a train of sirtille^y, imdor' ( 
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command of - -veteFarf officKP, General tui approacbiag' Viiii frcsm tbe feng, and a 
Keppel, -was encsampod ujwn Goxheatb, an removal of liio camp'to tbe coast. Titero 
open tract of conntry sitnated dose to wero freqnenfc cotmcijs of wan in tlie ge- 
Maidstone, upon the right of the Paversham neral’s tunt> oonseqtient npon the arrivals 
road, and commanding the road mnning of mounted expresses from London, which 
through Ashford to the south coast; whilst must have been sorely tantalising to “onr 
another body of line and militia troops, correspondents,*' inasmuch as (hey are in- ' 
numbering abont nine thousand men, was variably obliged to confess their utter in- I 
posted on Warley Common, near Brent- ability to discover what transpired on these j 
wood, in Essex, under command of a General occasions. Wo also learn that ofiBoers’ 1 


Pierson. The movements of troops were 
comparatively slow in those days, and the 
ordinary channels of press intelligence fow 
and restricted. It was some time before 
the camps were brought into working 
order, and longer still bcft)re intelligence 
was received from them with regularity by 
the London papers. At first, in the columns 
of tho latter, we find only vague accounts 
of the severities of tho duties and discipline 
in the camps—rumours of irregularities in 
which the rank and file were not tho only 
culprits, of frequent desertions from the 
newly-formed militia corps, and of a good 
deal of corporal punishment. By degrees, 
affairs appear to have shaken down into 
bettor trim, and the accounts from the 
camps became more I'egular, and more 
specific in tlieir details. 

Tho following is a description of the 
encampment on Cox heath in the month of 
July, 1778. 

Tho camp is situated to tho south of, 
and nearly fronting, the vilhige of Loo.se. 
It forms a straight lino, up^vard8 of three 
miles in length, and nearly half a mile 
in breadth. At tho head of each i-cgimcnt 
are two field-pieces, with three ammunition 
waggons. Tho head of each militia corps 
is-^so marked by a silken flag bcaa-ing tho 
county arms. The sergeants’ tents are in 
front of each regiment; the privates’ in lines 
forming streets; and Wio officers’ marquees 
in tho centre. • In each tent are two ser¬ 
geants, or two corporals and two drummers,, 
or five privates. They arc supplied witii 
good clean straw to lie on. In roar of each 
regiment is an csirthen building for cook¬ 
ing purposes, and for stabling the artillery 
and sutlers' horses. In the dislance are 
» n u mber of dirt hovels for the soldiers’ 
Vrivea “ to wash and lie in.” Several inn 
and tavern-keepers have mess-huts for the 
offioens close to-the camp. Pickets are 
mounted night and day as in front of tho 
There are two parades daily— 
taprmng and evening-rand divine service 
ior all the troops is performed in the open 
afr Sundays. Camp “ shaves” appear 
to have abounded, the most common being 


working-parties, relieved weekly, were en- |I 
gaged in improving the roads between-Cox- j! 
heath and Chatham, and between Tilbury j 
Fort and Warley, so as to bring tho camps j | 
within two days’ easy march of each other. 'i 
Good beef and mntton were selling atCOx- jj 
heath at fimrponce per pojind ; bacon, fiix- j 
pence ; Cheshire cheese, fonrponce; fresh j 
batter, eightpcnco per pound; peas and | 
beans at twopence per peck. There is no i 
fresh water within a mile of the camp, so jj 
that all tho water required for use is fetched ; 
in tin camp-kefctles. { 

Itospeciting tho Essex camp, we are told ! 
that the obioctions often urged against 
b olid ay-cam p.s, to wit, that they .arc scenes of 
idleness and dissipation, are not applicable 
to Warley. -The men rise at five a.m., and 
arc often under arms until noon. When 
there is no evening parade, they are em- 
plo^'ed during the remainder of the day in I 
clearing tho common, hitherto a mass of 
almost impenetrable furze. * 

A correspondent sends an account of a 
trip to Warley. Ho describes tho road 
from London as thronged with holiday- 
seekers, all of them, like true Londoners, 
displaying a keenly appreciative enjoymemt 
of the combined delights of an outing and 
an anticipated military show. All the way¬ 
side inns wero crowded with travellers, ! 
doing ample justice to the liberal supplies L 
o^ cold provisions prepared fi)r them. The | 
proximity of tho camp could be detected ! 
at a distance of several miles by the abun¬ 
dance of newly-washed linen lying out to 
dry, giving io the neighbouring country „ 
the appearance of a vast bleaching-fleld. 

Tho camp, we are told, is situated: upon a 
slope, and tho prospect which it affords is ‘ 
deliglitfnl beyond dascription. It is laid, 
out ill three divisions, or separate camps, 
and between these and around tho' wtiole ' 
are hufa for the soldiers’ wives. These .j 
huts form streets, which are alt nanasd 
—Qnccn-strcet, Pye-corner, Qlo’sfcer^H^,' 
and the like. The number of > ■ 

houses is incredible; there caniipi Wleasav.; 
than one hundred and fifty of them. -The 
soldiers’ tents are ranged in rowi!^ With 
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file difioers* marquees in the centre. Eaqh 
inarqaee is surrounded by a small ditch, 
about a foot deep, a few yards distant from 
the walls. The spaces between the walls 
of the marquees and the ditches are turned 
into little pleasure-gardens, with serpen¬ 
tine gravel-walks. On the borders of the 
camp are mud huts serving as cofieo-houses, 
where the London papers are taken in. As 
much as a guinea a day is paid as rent for 
some of those huts. Hawkers cry beans, 
peas-pudding, bot pies, and the like, about 
the streets of the camp. Our correspon¬ 
dent was surprised to find the soldiers so 
well fed. He saw over three hundred of 
them in different parts of the camp, cook- 
ing good beef Jn gipsy fashion. Ilut of 
all the curiosities on the common ho con¬ 
sidered the monstrous size of the ladies! 
head-dresses the greatest. He observed one 
lady who was unable to enter a tent. “ How 
the devil should she?” gallantly quoth a 
gentleman standing by; “ her head is as 
big as a marquee !” 

Upon the whole, our correspondent 
thought that the camp w.as a sight “ which 
could not but warm the heart of an Eng¬ 
lishman who felt for the honour of his in¬ 
sulted country.” 

Amongst other items of Warley intelli- 
l^once we find that the Tweuty-fifth Foot 
IS the smartest regiment in camp, but that 
tlio Liverpool Blues* are a very complete 
corps, considering the short time tlicy have 
been formed. 

Visitors to the camp are very numerous 
on Sundays. Upon ono of theso occasions 
there were over ono liundrcd and seventy 
vehicles of different descriptions upon the 
ground at ono time. Drafts of recruits 
arrive for tho militia; the substitutes 
amongst them are receiving twelve to 
twenty guineas apiece. In pi’oof that the 
militia service is not unpopular, we are told 
that tho gi’eatcr part of tho men who have 
completed their militia engagements have 
voluntarily joined the regulars, upon condi¬ 
tion of receiving their discharge therefrom 
at the expiration of three years. Jean 
Dclafosse and his wdfe, camp sutlers, are 
committed to jail for seducing two soldiers 
of the Liverpool Blues to enter tho service 
of tho King of France. No fewer than 
four Jews are apprehended by the soldiers 
in one day, attempting to introduce coun¬ 
terfeit coin to the camp. As there is no 

• Th» Seventy-ninth fioyal Liverpool Jiegiment of 
diebaaded in 1784. 1 he present Seventj^-nin(li¬ 
the galhsnt UaneiKm HivUauders—was nut formed 
waUliJM. 


legal punishment for having such money 
on their persons only, the general orders 
the coin to be cut and defaced, and the 
possessors to be marched put of camp 
under escort, with the drums beating the 
Rogues’ March. 

The subaltern officers in tho camps peti¬ 
tion the king for an increase of their field 
allowance. His majesty expresses his de¬ 
sire to do all he can for them. “Some 
think the king can grant it by the exercise 
of the royal prerogative; others assert, and, 
indeed, ’tis more likely, that tho assent of 
parliament will bo needed.” 

In the month of September wo learn that 
out of eight thousand four hundred and 
thirty-four men in camp, only eighty-four 
w’cre in hospital. Since tho formation of 
tho camp, in May, six hundred cases—most 
of them from tho militia—had been treated 
in hospital. Out of theso there had been 
eighteen deaths. 

Beef and mnttou are selling at three- 
halfpence to threepence a pound — very 
prime bits at throopenco a pound. Vege¬ 
tables are proportionately cheap. This was 
in September. 

From Coxbcatb we hear of an attempted 
improvement in old Brown Bess, which 
appears to have escaped the notice of mili¬ 
tary chroniclers. On Sunday, August the 
25th, a general inspection of arm/( and 
acooutroments took place before divine ser¬ 
vice. Tho grenadiers and light infantry 
had just received new accoutrements, of tho 
pattern issued to the newly-formed light 
companies of tho militia. “ The duty of 
tho light infantry,” we read, “ being very 
heavy and fatiguing, and requiring the 
greatest alertness and expedition, which 
long arms often retard, has occasioned this 
exchange. Tho new arms are light and 
sliort, and jieculiarly adapted for the men's 
case and the good of tho service. They 
will do execution at a great distance,” We 
also learn that each regiment of regulai^ in 
the camp has a target in front of its parade- 
ground, at which the soldiers practise with 
ball, morning and evening, small peounhuy 
rewards being given to the best shots. > 

On Soptombor the 4th there arrived ,*(i 
camp large quantities of hay, atmw; aatd 
corn for the use of the cavalry, which “had 
previously been reduced to one-eighth df 
their proper allowance. Our correspein- 
dent appears specially desirous to imc|«^^ 
upon the public that “ this arose fr(Wn 
scarcity, and not from any artifice on the 
part of the contractor or the commaader-in- 
chiefoa has been reported," . 
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: Then we hear of sundry fioldidays, at 
which the troops are under arms from five 
A.M. until noon, and fire twenty to tlni-ty 
rounds of blank ammunition per man. 
Many “new and grand” manoeuvres arc 
performed on these occasions, including the 
storming and defence of a fascine-battery 
thrown up by the train of artillery. Some 
foreigners are nrre.s{ed in camp and com¬ 
mitted to Maidstone Jail, on su.spicion of 
being French spies. The Custom House 
authorities make a seizure of about four 
hundred pounds’ worth of “ run” goods, in 
a sutler’s hut in camp. A soldier of the 
artillery train receives five hundred lashes 
for “ robbing Farmer Johnson’s hoi<i-roost.” 
We have also occasional intelligence of men 
undergoing one liundrcd or one hundred 
and fifty lashes for drunkenness on duty ; 
but it is observable that corporal punish¬ 
ment would seem to have been much Joss 
frequently inflicted than is consonant with 
popular ideas respecting this period of our 
military history, and thatcomj)laints against 
the soldiers by the farmers and country 
people were rare. About this time a couple 
of events appear to have given amjjie em¬ 
ployment to the gossips in camp. One of 
these was a duel between two officers of 
foot, in which one of them was desperately 
wounded. The officers, together with their 
seconds and two officers’ servants concerned 
in the affair, are all to bo tried by general 
court-martial, wo are told, and “ ’tis thought 
they will be dismissed the king’s service.” 
The other event was the trial for desertion 
of one Bryan Sheridan and three other 
soldiers—two of them corporals. Sheridan 
wM sentenced to be shot, and the three 
others to receive “one thousand lashes 
apiece with the cat-o’-ninc-tails on their bare 
backs.” . The latter underwent a part of 
their punisliment immediately, and were 
then removed to hospital until the doctors 
shobld certify their fitness to receive another 
instalment. Sheridan was given a week to 
prepare himself for death, and the chaplain 
of his regiment was ordered to attend him 
three times •a day, or oftener should he 
desire it. September the 2lst was the date 
iQlied for carrying into execution the sen¬ 
tence of death. At an early hour on that 
day, the dragoons and two battalions of 
iniantry, made np of the pickct|3 of all 
the regiments of foot in camp, paraded in 
ISftnt of a small wood in the vicinity—pro- 
iKthly that now bearing the appropriate 
uaine; of Fright Wood on the county maps. 
A piOoession composed as follows: Ten 
pioneers, field-officer, a company of groua- 


diers, the provost-mat^hal on horseback, 
a chaplain on horseback, the prisoner, a 
firing-pai’ty of six men, a cart to carry off the 
body, with the prisoner’s regiment bringing 
up the rear: quitted the camp, marched 
down tho parade, and halted opposite the 
centre. Tho prisoner was placed upon his 
knees, with his back to the wood, a white 
cap was drawn over his face, and he con¬ 
tinued some short time in prayer with tho 
chaplain. 

While the prisoner was thus engaged, 
General Keppcl arrived on tho grpund, 
and announced a I'epriove in tho following 
words: “ Private Bryan Sheridan, of the 
—til Ilcgiment of Foot, having been con¬ 
victed by a general court-martial of the 
crime of desertion, has been sentonoed 
to bo shot to death; but his majesty 
has been gracionsly pleased to pardon him, 
upon condition tliat he transport himself, 
as soon as possible, to Senegal, there 
to Borvo his majesty for tho remainder 
of his life.” The prisoner, who had be¬ 
haved with great f«>rtitudo, immediately 
fell down on his knees, and returned thanks, 
lie was then handed over to the provost- 
marshal, and tlie troops marched back to 
camp. “Tho whole scene was awful, yet 
pleasing,” our correspondent says, and he 
hopes that “ tho procession will have a good 
effect xipon tho troops.” 

In another letter wo learn that “tbs 
general bospikd for tho camp (Ooxbeath) is 
nearly a mile from Maidstone, and upon 
the left of tho main road. It is replete, 
with every happy convenience for the pur¬ 
pose, good water, a large garden, and a 
commodious bath for men whose disorders 
require tho practice of bathing. Tho hos¬ 
pital is attended by two eminent physicians, 
two honse-.surgeons, apothecaries, &c. A 
proper supply of matrons, nurses, and other 
attendants, is likewise provided.- The 
former, the matrons, are supplied chiefly 
from the wives of the sergeants ; the latter 
from those of the private men. These 
women, whose whole lives probably have 
been spent in camp, and whose husbands 
are now there, must have a peculiar tender¬ 
ness for the sick soldier, and are tho 
properest nurses the general could harf 
selected.” 

The next piece of intelligence shows that 
the delinquencies of the milkman were ndi 
quite unknown ninety years ago. “,It 
having been reported to General Heppel 
that tho milk supplied by the cont^wtor to ' 
the hospital was not only bad, but actually 
detrimental to the recovery of the patients, 
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tlie general at oace directed that a ntimber 
of the best milch cows Bhoold be purchased, 
and paetura^ taken for them near the 
hospital garden. He then sent for the 
-contractor, and dissolved the contract.” 
Oncnolhcr occasion* the general threatens 
to mfike “apuldick example” of the con¬ 
tractor if the offence of supplying bad bread 
to tho troc)j)s be repeated. Complaints of 
the badness of the bread would appear to 
h.ave boon common in all the camps, al¬ 
though- wheat was selling in London 
mai'kot at thirty-.six shillings to forty-two 
shillings tho quarter, all througli tho 
summer. 

In .September the king and queen re¬ 
viewed the troops—six regiments of militia 
—in Winchester camp. Tlio secno is 
quaintly described by a correspondent as 
“heavenly “tho militia were all in their 
new cloaths, and over seventy thousand 
loyal spoototors on tbo ground.” TJie royal 
party travelled in cliais(;B and four, aecorn- 
paiiiod by an extensive retinae of beef¬ 
eaters, gontlcmcn-at-arms (or gentlemen 
pensioners, as they were tlion called), and 
the like, and escorted by a troop of Iforso 
Gronadiei’ Guards. How tbo beefeaters 
and pensioners were conveyed, wc know 
not; but it would seem that tbo royal 
baggage-train was not cumbersome, for 
• Mrs. Harris assures us, in one of her lively 
letters, that on tho occasion of tbo Win¬ 
chester visit the queen had only two maids 
with her, and that the trio, to wit, her ma¬ 
jesty and the two abigails, liad but one 
trunk between llunn, rillJiougb the absence 
of the party from homo extended over a 
week. Earlier in the montli a similar 
progress had been m<'ulo to Worley, where 
there was a grand sham fight. The king 
aftenyard.s hold a levee in the open air, at 
the foot of the royal standard, in the midst 
of a square of Horse Grenadiers. 

The royal visit to Coxhoath did not take 
plane until November the 3rd. Tho royal 
parfy arrived in the afternoon, and tho re¬ 
view immediately commoncod in the pre¬ 
sence, our con’cspondont writes in italics, 
“ of thirty thousand affectionate and loyal 
subjects.’ The king, in liis royal regi¬ 
mentals, mounted upon a magnificent I'oan 
charger, richly ornamented with purple 
ajtd prange-ooloured ribbons, rode bare¬ 
headed down the line, followed by fhe 
queen, in her royal regimentals—a scarlet 
pelisse, faced with blue, and'a black hat< 
turned,up with aplnmoofiSaaihers, and an. 
immm^ ibiaok cockade—-in a chaise and : 
fppr,'^»Bp!tbed by tbe.Hoi'ae Grenadiers, and, i 


as no aHuaion is made to keeping the 
ground, aosompanied, we presume, by the 
affectionate and loyal subjects aforesaid. 
On arriving at the left of the first line, the 
king put on his hat, and the cortege-wheeled 
to the loft, and proceeded along the front 
of the second line, and afterwards up the 
front of a third composed of grenadier and 
light infantry companies only. The royal 
party then returned to the front, and the 
troops “ exhibited many excellent ma- 
Tioeuvres, which gave great satisfaction to 
the king.” At throe-thii-ty P.M. his ma¬ 
jesty signified his intention of quitting the 
iield. The troops accordingly formed up, 
and fired a feu-de-joie, which conclude 
the proceedings. Tho king afterwards 
lield a levee in camp, and the royal party 
proceeded to Leeds Castle to spend the 
nigbl,, the state of the season rendering it i 
uncle.sirablo for them to sleep in camp. 

Shortly afterwards all the camps were 
bi’okon up, and the troops went into winter 
quai’ters. 

At Ooxheath, with a force varying, at 
(liflbrc'nt periods, from twelve thonsaud to 
tifteen tJiousaud men, there had been, we 
are told, from tho middle of May to the 
Lst of November, eighteen hundred and 
three admissions to hospital. Of these, 
ftmrteen hundred and ninety-six had been 
discharged cured, thirty-eight had died, 
and twenty-nine deserted. There remained 
two hundred and forty patients, all of 
whom, it w.as expected, would soon be fit 
for duty. 


LiOV bl-MAKlNG IN THE TROPlCa. 

I AM in love. Tho object of my affeotiop 
is a creole beauty, who lives in the heart of 
gunny ’Cuba. She has the blackest of bright 
eyes, a profusion of dark, frizzledhair, with 
eyebrows and hashes to match. It is 
vcrsally admitted that the complexion of 
my inamorata is fair for a daughter of the 
tropics, but truth compels me to state ikieA 
in one sense Cachita is not so white as rfte 
is painted. During the day she plafetera 
her delicate skin with oascarilla: a chalky 
composition of powdered egg-shell and rum. 
This she applies without the least regwi 
for effect, after the manner of other 
ladies, who have a theory that whitejwa^’ 
is a protection agninOt the sun, and Axfiie*# 
to unbecoming perspiration. Towards 'llie 
cool of the evening, however, my Gaohita 
divests herself of her mdeareeua mask, m 
eppeara in all her native bloom. 
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Wt;#ef4 Meosrdiiiig to custom, at a -win¬ 
dow of Ofchita's parental residence, wliich 
is adwu’fl'Wjadapted for purposes of wooing, 
b^ng wide, lofty, and within easy roach* 

, fi^n the street. Cuban windows aro guilt¬ 
less of glass, but anything like elopement 
from within, or burglary from without-, is 
offectnally provided against by means of 
strong iron bars, placed wide enough apart, i 
however, to admit tho arm and shoulder of 
a Pyramus on the pavement, or tho yield¬ 
ing face of a Thisbe on tho other side. An 
open engagement in Cuba has many dis¬ 
advantages which an open-air engagemont 
has not. Seated in an nucongeuial arm¬ 
chair, tho conventional lover may enjoy the 
society of his betrothed any hour of tlie 
day or evening, but bo may not meet her 
by gaslight alone, nor may ho exhibit his , 
passion in a demonstrativo manner, save in | 
the presence of others. Warned by these j 
objections, Cachita and I have agreed to I 
keep our own counsel, and court in this al 
fresco way. Besides, it is tho Cuban custom 
for a lady to sit before her window, in tho 
cool of the Evening, and converse witli a 
passing acquaintance, without mf.inging 
tluo rules of propriety. 

Cachll-a’s parents aro in tho comodor 
taking their early supper of thick cliocolate 
* and new milk rolls. Dona Bolen is a oor- 
pnlent lady, with a couplo of last century 
side-curls, and a round, good-natured face. 
Don Severiano is a weaithy sugar plan lor, 
and a short, shrivelled old gentleman, with 
a sallow countenance, closely shaved liko a 
priest’s, and a collar and cravat of tlio 
latest fashion. 'Tlicso worthy people aro 
at, present ignorant of their daughter’s 
attachment, and wo have agi-ccd not to 
enlighten themy because their opinions re¬ 
specting matrimony differ. Doha Bclcn is 
easily won if a suitor to her daughter’s 
hand can prove his genuine white origin, 
while Don Severiano has an extreme par¬ 
tially for gentlemen with coffee plantations, 
spgar estates, or tobacco farms. 

. The Spanish language is an agreeable 
medinm for expressing the tender passion; 
Cfeole Span^h is even more suited to such 
a j^ttposo, being full of endearing epithets 
and llE'etdionate diminutives. I am not 
obliged tp address my lover by her simple 
of Cwidad; I may call her Caridad- 
Daohita, Caohona, Concha, or Con- 
and bo perfectly grammatical, and 
at sanjo tune fond. The same ro- 
: language enables me to use such 

egithefa as “ Mimulatioa” (my little 
^ innlatto .gh'l), “ Mi Chinita” (xny Mttle 


soul). Our oonversatiba is c^ied on in 
epigrammatic phi’ases. I need not, w^te 
words by making tho long-windad inquiry, 
“ Do you love mo ?” It is sufficient, to ask 
simply, “Mo quieres?” And when Caphita 
tells mo, in reply, that her love for me 
may be compared to her fondness for her 
mother’s precious bones (Tq quieio mas 
quo a los Imosilos de mi mama), I ap- 
pi-ocluito tlio statement, though I IcnQW it 
is only a figure of speech peculiar to her 
countrywuinou. 

“ Mi cornzojicllo,’’ says Cachita, fondly, 
“ I fear that j'our visits here must bq sus- 
pondod f(.r the present.” 

“ Wiiy so, mi vida ?” 

“Fapaoito (Don Severiano) suspects 
somothiug. IBs friend, Senov Catasus, 
who pa.isc 3 licvo every evening, has seen 
us converse at the window more frequently 
than custom allows, and ho has mentioned 
it to papaeilo.” 

Old Catasus has a son whom Don Se¬ 
veriano emplo,ys, and I fancy that his in¬ 
terest in Caphita’s welfare is not purely 
disinterested. 

“ Young Amador* is a frequent visitor at 
your fathci“’s house?” 

“ Ifo eonies with others in tho ovoniag 
sometimes.” 

“lie danced three times with you at tho 
Piiiala ball, and iio walks with you on 
Sunday evenings in the Plaza de Armas, 
where tho military band plays.” 

“ You aro not jealous ?” 

“ N—110; I am only afraid lest young 
Amador admires you too much.” 

■ “What of that?” 

“ Don Oa.tasns has a largo coffee planta¬ 
tion, and you know what a partiality yoop 
faCIier has for sons of wealthy planters^’* 

“ Aro you angry ?” 

“ No, f am not angry, mi tojosita.” 

“ Mo quieres inucho ?” 

“ Muchiaimo, pichona mia. Demo, nn 
beso.” 

“ Before giving you one, you must pro- 
miso two things.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“ That you will not ho jealous, and that 
you will go no more to tho Pica-pioa ba|ls. 

“ I havo been only once this seaso^i 
vidita.” ;; 

“ My black maid Gumersinda was . 

and she says that yon danced aU 
with the mulattoes.” , 

“ I was practising tkfi difficult ftop pf 
La Danza. Criolla.” 
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*Mt is dancfid very improperly by the 
oolonred people at the Pica-mca.” 

“Many of rnywhito acquaintances go to 
these balls, and 1 am only following their 
custom and that of the country.” 

“ I^misc not to go again this season.” 

“1 promise; so dome un beso.” 

Cachita inserts her soft face between the 
obliging bars of the huge window, and as 
nobody is passing at that moment, I take 
an afl'octionato leave of my “ Piedra.” 

My interviews with Cachita at her win¬ 
dow become rare on account of Don Seve¬ 
riano’s suspicions, and as Cuban ladies of all 
ages never leave their homes to visit their 
next-door neighbour without a trusty 
escort, I have no other opportunity for an 
uninterrupted tetc-a-teto. Occasionally I 
meet my lover at early mass in one of the 
churches, or at the musical piomenado in 
the public square, but on these occasions 
she is always accompanied by a friend or a 
relative, and a couple of black attendants. 

On the approach of Cacliita’s saint’s day, 
Santa Caridad, I favour my divinity with 
a little midnight mnsic. Those of my 
friends whose lovers are called Caridad, 
join mo in hiring a few musicians and 
a couple of vocalists. When our minstrels 
have performed their first melody, the 
serene, or night-watchman, appears, and 
demands to see our serenade license, 
because, out of the carnival season, no 
serenading is allowed without a special 
permit from thb authorities. After duly 
exhibiting our license the music proceeds, 
and when a song, composed expressly for 
the lady we are serenading, has been sung, 
and a few more danzas have been played, 
a shutter of the grated window is seou to 
open, a white hand with a white handker¬ 
chief flutters approvingly between the ir,on 
bars, and a significant flower is offered for 
the acceptance of him whom it may most 
concern. 

In the carnival season, and on certain 
fiestas, I visit my Caridad, in company 
with a dozen Polio-friends (as the youth of 
Cuba are called), and we bring with us a 
full band of black musicians, bearing 
ordinary stringed instruments. Onr visit 
is paid in broad daylight, but wo arc 
n\asked, and so disguised that paterfamilias 
cannot recognise his gnests; he is, how¬ 
ever, satisfied as regards our respectability, 
when onf»,pf our party privately reveals 
hia nai^^ " At the inspiring tones of La 
Donza Bsiae lady neighbours flock to the 
scene, follow us and onr swarthy in- 

s^rumb^jpkRBta into onr host’s reception- 
' rpom, which is entwed direot fro^aa the 
- ==.--- 

Street by a huge door. Tbon a dfkuce is 
extemporised. The fascinating step of La 
Danza Criolla lends itself to a little secret 
love-making, and with a partner like the 
graceful Cachita (to whom alone I disclose 
myself when my turn comes to visit her 
house), I feel in the seventh heaven! But 
dancing at twelve o’clock in the day, with 
a tropical sun blazing in at the windows 
and open doors, and a room full of excited 
dancer.'i, merits some more substantial re- 
ward, and in tlic pauses of the danza our 
l)Ospitablc host invites us into his spacious 
com odor, where rofroshments in the shape 
of champagne, lOnglish bottled ale, cafe 
noir, and,diilces, are lavishly dispensed. 

ileport, which in Cuba travels like a 
tornado, and distorts like a convex mirror, 
poison.s the mind of Cachiba’s parent, Don 
Severiano, and one sultry afternoon Oa- 
chita’s black maid, Gnmcrainda, brings, mo 
a billet-doux from her young mistress, which 
fills me Avith alarm. Don Severiano knows 
all—more than all—and has resolved to 
separate ns by removing Cachita to one of 
his sugar estates, eight leagues from town. 

Por some weeks I hear nothing of my 
lover’s whereabouts, but at last one of Don 
Severiano’s black mule-drivers halts before 
my door. He tells me that Cachita and 
her family are staying at La Intimidad, a 
sugar estate; and after searching among 
his mule’s eomplioatod trappings, he pro¬ 
duces a missive from'his young mistress. 
Absence has affected Cachita, as it affecta 
other ladies in love, and my fair creole ex¬ 
presses a desire to see me. Don Severiano 
will bo leaving the estate for toAvn on a | 
certain day, and, if I am willing, a meeting | 
may easily bo eftbeted. Saturnine, the 
mule-driver, who is in the secret, under¬ 
takes to guide mo to the trysting-place. I 
accordingly obtain a fast-trotting steed, 
and follow him through the intrioate 
country, which, after many hours* riding, 
brings us to the neighbourhood of lia 
Intimidad. There my guide conducts tno 
to a tumble-down negro hut, kept by » 
decrepit negress, and situated in thn 
midst of a very paradise of bananiNtrees, 
plantains, palms, and gigantic ferns. ^ ^hw 
fare which my hostess provides conststs of 
native fruits and vegetables, cooked ha; « 
variety of ways, together with * faaeaihto 
(dried codfish), and tosajito, or salted 
dried in the sun. After my fatigaiog.pH- 
griinago I refresh myself with a d^^ette' 
and a cup of well-made cafe negro ; I 
bathe in spring water diluted aguar¬ 

diente mm, and exohan^ my soiled clothes 
of «AVhiti%((l^ fresh suit of tho same 
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mttterial. tho even- 

in^f^as I sit smoking a long damp cigar 
before tiie door of my rustic habitation, 
the flapping of huge plaptain-lcaves, and 
thfe clatter of horses’ hoofs, announce tho 
approach of my charmer, who, escorted by 
the faithful Qumersinda, has cojiio to visit 
me in my homely retreat. I assist Oachitii, 
in alighting from her steed, and in duo 
course 'we are seated beneath tlic shade of 
an overhanging mango-tree, whoso sym¬ 
metrical leaves reach to tho groniul, and 
completely conceal us. We are disturbed 
• by no other sounds than the singing of 
bii'ds, the creaking of hollow bamboos, and 
the rippling of water. Under tlieso plea¬ 
sant circumstances wo converse and make 
love to our hearts’ content. The cantions 
Gumcrsiiida warns us when tho hour for 
separation arrives, and then wo relucjtantly 
part. Our agreeable tete-a-teto is repeated 
on tho following day, hut as Uou Se¬ 
veriano is expected to return the day after, 
this is our last interview. 

On my road back to town, whom should 
I meet, at a wayside tienda, but Cachita’s 
formidable parent, together with his iViend 
Seiior Catasus, and my rival, tlie young 
Amador! Don Severiano is furious. Higli 
words pass between us, there is a scene, 
and I leave the cane-field proprietor swear¬ 
ing to punish everybody concerned in his 
daughter’s secret engagement. 

Some days after my return to town I 
learn that tho black maid Gumersinda, and 
the mulo-driver Satnmiuo, liavo suHered 
the penalty of slave law at tho hands of 
their owner, who has sentenced them both 
to a severe flogging. Through the medium 
of a friend I receive a note from Cachita, 
to inform me that her father is deteimincd 
to break off'my engagement with his daugh¬ 
ter by a more effectual separation than that 
which has been already attempted. “ If 
you love me,” the note concludes, “have 
me deposited without delay.” 

To deposit a young lady in Cuba is to 
have her legally transferred to tho house 
of a trustworthy relative, or a respectable 
ihmily. A legal document for her arrest 
is presented at the parental house, and if 
the young lady be of age, and willing to 
Sigtt iier assent, no opposition on tho part 
bf'her parents will avail. If, at the ex¬ 
piration of the prescribed period, no reason 
w abown why the deposited damsel should 
follow her own inclinations, the lover 
inay release his precious pledge by marry- 
ihg her'at once. 

Tn aiBBordauce with Cachita’s desire I 
POiMult tbe nearest lawyef,.&om whom.J. 


obtain a formal document, empowering me 
to deposit Cachita aa soon .as she shall 
have arrived at her town residence, I await 
tho latter event with impatience, bat days 
olap.'^o, and the shutters of Don Severiano’s 
habitation remain closed. I am soon re¬ 
lieved from my anxiety, but horrified to 
learn that Cachita has been removed from 
the sugni* estate, and consigned to tho 
tender care of nuns in tho town oonveUt. 
A.S my legal powers cannot penetrate that 
sanctum, I am compelled to await the 
natural course of events. Cachita is des¬ 
tined to pass six long months within' the 
eouveiit walls, daring which time Don 
Sovoriano conlidently hopes that solitary 
confinement and holy teaching will have 
a beuefichal ell'oct upon Cachita’s mind. 
Should this prove otherwise, tho period for 
her incareeratiou will bo prolonged, until 
the fire of lior young aflections shall Imve 
been completely quenched. 


1« A Sl'IlANGE COUNTIUK. 

At gloaming hour to a tower I rode 
lu a Etrango couutric; 

A maiden fair from a proud abode 
Jbooked out on me. 

I stood and look’d in her dreamjr cyea, 
llei' ejcB sank down: 

Dark and blue grew the silent skiea 
Over the town. 

She shone at tho window of her bower 
lu bur gulden hair, 

1 loved her then, it wag love’s own hour. 

And she looked so fair! 

To mj cithern sweet, under 4!ke moon, 

T'ull low sang 1, 

And the maid leant out to drink the dew 
With a gentle sigh. 

Dark and damp was the sk^ that night 
As I sang my love; 

She reaebed mo out her hand so whits 
From her bower above. 

In her lily hand I set a rose 
Witli a kiss so wild. 

I saw tho casement slowly close 
While she stood and smiled. 

Three days and nights to tho self-same plass 
In tho strange countrie, 

I nandtr’d and look’d lor the maiden’s laoe. 

But no more came she. 

The third day when I thither cams 
In tho sunset light. 

The sun through the casement east its flams 
Upon something white. 

Then my heart loap’d up, and my cithorn play'd 
For happiness. 

But ah I ’twas not my lily-whits maid. 

But a long cold dross. 

Three days and nights to the solf-sams plaes 
In the strange countrie, 

I wander’d and look’d lor the maiden’s faee» 

But no more came she. 

Ibe third night when 1 thither came. 

On the same sad track, 

Tho lamp m the doorway cast its flame 
Upon something black. ... 
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I drew my cloek acroas my fees, 

And my soul sank down, 

, bore a eofBu from the place 
' With a maiden crown. 

^'followed babiiid, with brain half mad, 

The men that bare; 

To a church they carried the coffin sad, 

And loft it there. 

I stood in the shadow of a tomb 
With hooded liead. 

And I saw tbrouffh the painted window’s gloom 
The moon blood red. 

Then towards the coffin I stole, with fnco 
All pale and white, 

When something turned in the chilly pluoo, 

In the dead still night. 

And I saw a youth by (ho coffin stand. 

As white as snow, 

He held the virgin wreath in his hand, 

And a dagger also. 

** I have slain thee, faithless maid and fair!” 

I heard him cry; 

“ To-morrow thy lover strange, I swear, 

Shall also die.” 

Then at his throat did I wildly leap. 

Like ono'possessod, 

And I plunged his own red poniard deep 
Into bis breast. 

And 1 dragged him forth from (ho holy fane 
Alt cold and dead, 

But I placed tho white, while wreath agnin 
At the coffin bead. 

Black, deep blaek w'as tho bitter nigbt 
As night could bo, 

But the cock crow shrill as I took my flight 
From that strange eouutrio. 


OLD STORIES JiE-TOLD. 

TUB SACUEVEKEI.1. BIOTS. 

On tho 5th of November, 1709 (oighLli 
year of Queen Anne), Doctor llotrry Siiche- 
verell, a rash and hot-beaded High Churcli 
clergyman, preached a sermon at St. Patti’s, 
before tho lord mayor and aldermen, 
inflammatory enough to have set tlioir 
scarlet gowns in a blaze, as it very soon 
did all the Whigs of London. The doctor’s 
subject was tho “ Perils of false brotliren 
both in Church and State,” apd (ho doc¬ 
trine. ho upheld was Non-Resistance, a 
dogma which at once throw the late King 
William and all his adherents into the cate- 
go^ of common rebels. 

This mischievous firebrand was the son 
of a quiet rector of Marlborough, in Wilt¬ 
shire, who on his death had left a large 
family in very humble circumstances. 
Henry had been adopted by his godfiithcr, 
a Wiltshire apothecary, who had sent him 
to Magdalen College, Oxford, whore he was 
a chamber-fellow of Addison, and where in 
1687, at the age of fifteen, Henry became a 
demy. As fellow and public tutor at Ox- 
foyd, Sacheverell seems to have been in his 
proper elejmenVand he wrote Latin verses, 
“ coached,'” and tafb-hnnted with Ailig^noo 


and Belf-cemplaeeiioy. Iil do© time he be¬ 
came rector of Cannot^, in Sbaffordahire, 
and in 1706 he launched into a larger world 
by being appointed preacher at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. His rash zeal soon led him to 
gird at Godolphin, and to denounce the Di^ 
soniers. He was instantly pounced upon 
as a typical exponent of the opinions of tho 
extreme High Church party, and was im¬ 
peached before the House of Lords for high 
crimes and misdemeanours, on February 
tho 27th, 1710. Tho mo.st treasonable por¬ 
tions of his worthless, ungrammatical ser¬ 
mon were the following. As to Non-Re- 
sistance, tho noisy doctor said ; 

“ Tho grand socni ity of our government, 
and the very pillar upon which it stands, 
i.s founded upon tho steady belief of the 
subject’s obligation to an .absolute and un¬ 
conditional obedience to the supreme power 
in all things lawful, and the utter illegality 
of rcsistanite upon any pretence tvhatsoever. 
Jiut this fund.imental doctiine, notwith¬ 
standing its divine sanction in tho express 
command of God in Scripture, and without 
which it is impossible any government of 
any kind or denomination in tho world 
should subsist with safety, and which has 
been so long tho honourable and distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of our Church, is 
now, it seems, quite exploded and ridicgled 
out of countenance as an unfashionable, 
superannuated, nay (which is more won¬ 
derful), as a dangerous tenet, utterly incon¬ 
sistent with tho right, liberty, and properly 
of the people, who as onr new preachers and 
new politicians teach us (I suppose^ by a 
new and unheard-of gospel as well as 
laws), have, in contradiction to both, the 
power invested in them to cancel their alle¬ 
giance at pleasure, and call their sovereign 
to account for high treason against his 
supremo subjects, forsooth—^nay, to de¬ 
throne and murder him as a criminal, ae 
they did the royal martyr, by a justiciary 
sentcnco; and, what is most incredible, 
some prosume to make their court to their 
prince by maintaining suchanti-monarohioal 
principles. But, God be thanked, nei&er 
tho constitution of our Church or Sis^tp 
so far altered but that by the laws of l«)th 
(still in force, and wbiem I hope for «V»r 
will be), these damnable positions, 
them come either from Rome or Geaeva, 
from the pulpit or the press, are 0 (>nd«q^ed 
for rebellion and high timson. Qnr, aA* 
versaries think they effectiMtlly l^op oqr 
mouths, and have us sure and anansw^abl© 
on this point, when they urgf thft 
tion of this day in #ieir But 

pertainly they th© enemies 6f 
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BOOK 11. 

CHAPTER VII. PRIVATE ANl> CONFIDENTIAL. 

An hour before the revelation itiade to 
Gerald Hardinge by Mrs. Entwistle, Doctor 
Asprey stood in his own hall watching Mr. 
Deiabole, who was taking his hat .ud light 
over-coat from the servant. 

“ What has become of Vane ?” asked the 
great capitalist. 

“ Ho has gone back to the dining-room 
to look for a pencil with which ho had been 
making some memoranda, and which ho has 
left behind him. By the way, Mr. Dela- 
bolo,” continued the doctor, “ our Mend 
has, to say the least of it, a certain infirmity 
of temper. His manner just now, when I 
was compelled, according to my invariable 
practice, to refuse him permission to smoke, 
was almost offensive.” 

“ Yon took it remarkably well, 1 must 
say, my dear doctor; but the fact is, our 
friend, as you know perfectly, has taken a 
little too much of your very excellent claret, 
and is scarcely responsible for his sayings 
and doings.” 

** Perhaps so,” said Doctor Aspx*ey, “ but 
that doesn’t better his conduct in my eyes. 
I ^n’t pretend, at all events to you, to be 
squeamish about such matters, but I have a 
contempt for a man who takes too much 
winie, and a special contempt for one who 
"ifl quarrelsome in his cups. In vino veritas 
is a perfectly trustworthy saying; and a 
map whom good wine turns into a savage 
is^ depend upon it, both undesirable and 
un^liable as a friend.” 

‘%What you say applies generally with¬ 
out jKmbt,” said Mr. Deiabole, “ though I 


think you ai'e a little mistaken in the pre- ; 
sent instance. . This conquest of Mrs. Ben- 
dixen is a great triumph for Vane, and he 
is ju.st a thought tote montoo over it.” 

“ The expression is clover and refined,” 
said the doctor ; “ but the English eqmva- 
leiit strikes me as being much more ap¬ 
plicable in the present instance. Of such 
a man, they say in the vernacular, that ho , 
‘ cannot stand beans,’ and that appears to 
me graphically desci’iptive of Mr. Vane’s 
condition. Success has made him insolent, ' 
even to those who helped him on his up¬ 
ward path.” 

“It still lies within the resources of 
B(*-icnco to double bim up, as the Chicken 
remarked of M r. Dombey,” said Mr. Dela- 
bolc, with a pleasant smile. “ CJutil that 
necessity anives, and so long as ho is useful, 
wc will treat him well. Here ho is. Now, 
Philip, the night air, even mild-as it is at 
pre.sent, .lot being particularly beneficial 
to the health of three hundred guinea 
brougham liorsos, perhaps you won’t mind 
hurrying younsolf a bit.” ■ 

“ I have been after my pencil-case,” said 
Vane; “ it had rolled under the table, and I 
had an awful bother to get at it.” 

“ It would have been perfectly safe,” , 
said tlie doctor, who seemed to find it im- 
jjossiblo to get over his annoyauco, ” and 
<lio servants would have been certain to 
find it in the morning.” 

“ I wouldn’t bavo let it spend a night 
under tbis roof for anything,” said Vane, 
with a thick laugh; “its habit of truth , 
would have deteriorated, and it would have. 
written nothing but humbugging, prescrip- < 
tions, or———” 

“ There now, come along,” said Jfr. De- 
labole, seizing his friend’s arm, an^ hurry¬ 
ing him past the grave servant m black, 
who stood by the street-door. 
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“ Ueod-night, doctor. I ehall bo rfadjo 
learn bow matters proiprcsa in thfe Falaee 
Gardens district, if yon will take an oppor¬ 
tunity of calling upon mo in the Oity. ’ 

Whatever sobering influence the calm 
night air had upon Philip Vane, its effoot in 
sweetening his temper was very small in¬ 
deed. He pufl'cd angi-ily and in silence ai 
the cigar whieli lie Lad lit iminedintely on 
entering his friend’s brougham, and when 
he addressed himself to speech, it was only 
to reiterate the complaints to ivhich Mi-. 
Dfclabole had already referred. 

“ What infernal afibetatiou that is in 
Asprey,” he growled, “not lolling people 
smoko in his place; might as well ho at one’s 
maiden aunt’s in the country, where one has 
to go into the kitchen after the servanls aro 
gone to bed, and puff up the cbiinncy.” 

“ It’s because there are so many pco]>lo 
of thd maiden aunt class, who of necessity 
visit his house, that the doctor is compel Jed 
to bo strict. IJo couldn’t ]ios.sibIy liavc | 
delicate patients coming into a place reek¬ 
ing of tobacco.” 

* “ Oh, of course,” said Philip Vane, sul¬ 
lenly, “ that is always the way now. Jt is 
only necessary for me to object to anything 
that a fellow says or docs, foi- you to be¬ 
come his warmest ,sup])ortcr and nio.st en¬ 
thusiastic admirer. Now 1 tell you-” 

“Now I tell you,” said Mr. HoJaholc, as 
the carriage stopped, “ that licro wc are. 
Will yon come in and Lave a drink,, or 
shall the brougham take you home 

“I will come in find have a talk,” said 
Philip Vane, ungraciously ; “ tlieru firi! one 
or two business matters upon whicli i par¬ 
ticularly wish to speak to yon.” 

“All riglit; in with you,” said klv. 
Delabolc, and with a half-smile and a, hidf- 
shrug ho opened llie street-door with his 
latch-key, and gave liis companion ad¬ 
mittance. 

Mr. Delaholo lived in Piccadilly, on 11 1 .- 
first floor of a large house, the wliole of 
which was let out as cliiimbcrs. His rooms, 
handsome in Ihemsidves, were liandsomcly 
fitted and furnished in what was perlnips 
a somcwdiat florid stylo, but that was the 
ta.stc) of the uphol.storer rather ilmn of Mr. 
Delabole, who, howovoi’, found no fault 
with it. There was a di*op of llebrfiie blood 
in Mr. Delabole’s veins (the uifddon iiitnie 
,of liis mothefj-, Mrs. Munkcr, long since de¬ 
ceased, was Rachael Hfirt, and her i-f-sidcnee 
licforgmarrin^e Cnf Jor-street, Honndsdit.cb, 
whore her father kepfr the Net of Lemons), 
which made him delight in bright colours 
of rich and gaudy pattornss, Everything 


was just a little overdone: the antique 
fupnituTO was too old; you waded up to 
your ankles in the soft trelvet pile carpd;, 
and the tall lamps, standing here and there, 
were so shaded, that all those portions of 
the room not immediately within their foens 
were in perfect darkness. 

There was plenty of light, however, on 
a small teible laid out with the materials 
for a choice cold supper, and bearing a 
handsome stand of spirit decanters. Mr. 
Vane, entering the room before his host, 
advanced to this teiblc, smiled contemptn- 
OHsly as ho glanced at it, and throw himself 
into an casy-chair by its side. 

“ Quite right, my dear Philiji,” said Mr. 
Delabole, bustling into the room; “glad 
to see you sca.f.ed at the table; no sensible 
man goes to bed without) something to act 
ixs a stiiy ill case he should happen to have 
one of those confounded fits of waking in 
the night, no matter how good,a dlimcr he 
may liave eaten. You arc going to try a 
.spoonful of that mayonnaise, a morsel of 
tbfit Roquefort?” 

“Not 1,” said Philip; “it is not every 
one w’ho can afford to play with his diges¬ 
tion, or hi.M figure, .as you can.” 

“ Ah! 1 forgot,” said Mr. Delabole, 
pleasantly, “ I am not going to ho married 
to a rich and handsome widow, and to the- 
ladies I adore a spoonful of salad or a 
crumb of cheese will not make much dif¬ 
ference. But you wall drink sometliing, I 
supjioso?” 

“ Yes; wLaL’s become of your man, the 
foreigner r” 

“ h’ritz ? He’s gone to hod—why ?” 

“ Oh, nothing; 1 only thought I should 
like a glass of boor ; I suppose, tliougli, he 
would have bom too much of a fine gentle¬ 
man to fetch it.” 

“ My deal- follow, I am not too much of a 
fine gentleman, at all events. 1 would run 
roinul to the public-house and fetch it 
myself.” 

“ Don’t be an ass, Delabole, It would 
have been a grand thing though to have 
Koc'n the great millionaii-e with a pewter 
])ol, in his liand, in the middle of Picca¬ 
dilly. No, I’Jl liave some brandy; it will 
be bettor for me.” 

Ho rose as ho spoke, and pouring out 
more than half a tumbler of raw spirit, 
swallowed a large portion of it, and then 
filled uj) the tumbler with iced water. 

“ i wanted that to pull mo togethSS?;” 
ho said, smacking his lips; “not that I 
failed in doing justice to the doctor’s wine; 
lint when one is a little out of sorts, wine 
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flomeliow doew^ seem eaotigb, and one 
wants the grijii; wMoh bk^ndy gives.” ^ 

‘^-Yoh dan’t be out of sorts, surdy,” said 
Delabol^ 

5 “ Nothing x’eally tho matter, only a little 
upset, that is all.” His voice was growing 
« little thick, and he sat glaring before 
him in a half-stolid, half-defiant manner. 

“ By the wayj what did you think of 
Gerald Hardingo ?” said Dolabole, tui'ning 
upon him suddenly, and closely observing 
the effect of his question. 

Philip Vane’s bloodshot eyes gleamed 
savagely, as he said: 

“ 1 hate him !” 

“ That’s a strong sentiment to be roused 
by a man whom yon have never seen bcf<n o, 
isn’t it ? Particula^qiy in you, who are 
generally such a remarkably cool customer. 
I suppose, however, that there is hate, as 
well as love, ‘ at fir.st sight,’ though I con¬ 
fess I don’t see what there is to call forth 
any such feeling toward Mr. Hardirige.” 

■ ‘ He’s a bumptious, swaggeriug young 
idiot,” said Vane, Kulleiily. 

“ No, not quite all that,” said Mr. Dela- 
bole. “ He is bumptious, and swufgering, 
and young, I admit; but tho two first, 
simply result from the last. It is llio ton- 
dcncy of youth to swagger. 1 was very ob¬ 
jectionable in that way myself, as a boy, 
and I can fancy that cv(m you, my dear 
Philip, Avore not the moat retiring lad in 
your school.” 

“ Well, I am not going to chop tvords 
with you,” said Vane. *• I repeat Avhat 1 
said, I hate this fellow !” 

Do you know, I begin to think, Philip, 
that you are jealous of Mr. Hardingo.” 

“Jealous!” cried Vane, springing foT‘- 
ward from his chair. “ Wliat do you mean 
hy that ? how could I bo jealous of him 

“ What an excitable jtarty it is to-niglit I” 
said Mr. Delabolo, quietly. “ Don’t you 
recollect Asprey’s telling us abf)ut tliis 
young fellow whisponug to Mi's, liondixen, 
and paying her great court one evening 
when you were not present ?” 

“ Oh !” said Vane, lying back Avith an 
air of I'elief, “ I remember, now you men¬ 
tion it, but I had forgotten all about it. 
No,’? he added, with a scornful laugh, “ I’m 
not jealous; I stand too well in that quarter 
to fear any rival.” And his fingers began 
playing Avith the locket on his watch-guard. 

Mlt Delabole had never removed his eyes 
from his companion during this little col¬ 
loquy. At its conclusion he said : ^. 

“ Well, whatever cause your dislike f 
sprinsrs from, you must not let it influence I 


your mahner toward #«s yoqng man. It 
was to his guawiiaJi, br jpjdmothe or who¬ 
ever the old woman th#t he^ lives with, 
that Asprey was sent for during dinner. 
He told me so in the hall, and said that the 
old lady had had a very narrow squeak for 
it this time, and that unquestionably her 
ticket is taken for the down line, y^en 
she starts on that journey, our young friend 
comes into all the money.” 

“ And a nice use he’ll make of it,” 
sneered Philip Vane. 

“A nice use we shall make of it, my 
dear Philip,” said Mr. Delabole, with a 
light laugh. “For if I can carry out 
my idea, most of that worthy old person's 
savings Avill come' to tho TeiTa del Puegos, 
or some of our other ventures. Therefore, 
as I was just saying, there is eveiyr reason 
Avhy you should not permit tho flings 
Avith Avhich you say you regard this young 
man to influence your manner towards 
ijim. Ho i.s by no means an idiot, as you 
suppose, atjd was quite sharp enough to 
pcr(!eivc tlie unpleasant impression which 
he had created in you.” 

“ All right,” said Vane, sullenly. “ I’ll 
tak(! care 'of tliat. You never saw me 
bluTuler in business, and if this is put to 
mo as a matter of business, I shall, of 
course, not import my private feelings, into 
it. Now 1 think I’ll go home.” 

“ iStay otie minute,” said Mr. Delabolo, 
Avho perceived that tlic effects of the drink 
had gone off; I find I must get a few 
days’ change of air, and there are two or 
three things which I want to say to you 
before I go.” 

“ Oh! you are going at once, are you P” 
said Vane. “All right; as we cannot both 
be conveniently away at the same time, it 
Avill suit mo bettor that you should go now 
than later.” 

•“ I’m glad of that,” said Mr. Delabole. 

“ I didn’t mean anything,” said Vaaie, 
roddoniiig at the sarcastic inflection of 
liis friend’s voice. “ I’m not a swaggerer 
like yonng Hardingo. Only Mrs. BenmXen 
is going doAvn next week to stop with 
some friends in the Isle of Wight, and I 
liavo an invitation to tho same housoi 
That’s all.” 

“ I shall be back by that time, and you, 
shall go and do your courtship at your 
leisure, my dear I’hilip. By tile Avay, when 
is the marriage to come off ?” 

“ About tho beginning of Septenal^, I 
^upposc; that will be my first chau^ of a 
clear foi’tnight. She talks about a mdntii,' 
but I couldn’t stand that.” 
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“ Np, of course not. And 'wihei'e are yon 
going to live ?” 

‘‘There is a house of hers in Cnrzon- 
strwt, whidi will be vacant at Christmas, 
and upon which she seems to have set her 
xuind. We shall stay at an hotel, I sup* 
pose, until the place is done up and re- 
fnmishod, and that kind of thing.” 

“ Curzon-street will* bo handy for Har- 
dingc, who lives close by. We must not, 
however, commence operations in that 
quarter until we see what is going to be¬ 
come of the old woman, who, by Asprey’s 
account, is marvellously sharp, and might 

i )ut the young fellow on his guard. Now 
et me talk to you about Irving’s matter.” 

“ Irving P Oh, the Indian man.” 

“ Ezacriy, the Indian man ! Gillman 
has beeij making some particular inquiries 
about Irving. It appears that he was a 
struggling man in Calcutta, junior partner 
in a merchant’s house, adding very slowly 
to toe capital which he had embarked in 
the firm, and almost tempted to withdraw 
his money and return to England. One 
day^a tnan came to him, bearing a letter of 
introduction from a common acquaintance, 
a lieutenant in a native regiment, with a 
proposition for some wild speculation in in¬ 
digo or cotton—I don’t know which—which 
req^uired capital to float it. This capital the 
visitor asked Irving to supply, pointing 
out to him at tho same time fairly enough, 
that though the risk was very gi’cat, the 
profits, if successful, would be in propor¬ 
tion. Young Irving was almost at dcs{)c- 
ration point then, and after a little deli¬ 
beration he agreed to find the money, and 
the speculation was launched. By this 
single coup Irving became a rich man, and 
then, as is nearly always the case, luck 
seemed to stick to him. But in a strange 
superstitious kind of way—he is a Scotch¬ 
man— he always connected the yourg 
lieutenant, who introduced the speculator 
to him, with his good luck, and took care 
to connect him with all the schemes in 
which he himself embarked in the future.” 

” Not a bad thing for tho lieutenant.” 
“Avery good thing, for Irving looked 
upon him as a kind of guardian angel, and 
more than once refused to be mixed up 
with operations which his soldier-friend 
regarded suspiciously. Nor was it a bad 
'thing for Irving, for the lieutenant was 
naturally a keen, clear-headed fellow, and 
owed his advance in life much more to his 
own bimiiB than to Irving’s assistance.” 

“ AzlM^ they both alive P and does the 
allian<mJHW continue P” 


“.yes, to both questions. They are 
both alive; but young Irving, who adven¬ 
tured his few hundreds, is old Mr. Irymg, 
of Combe Pai-k, Surrey, and Marine Villa, 
Torquay, bank director, and one of the 
richest commoners in England. While the 
lieutenant is Sir Geoffry Heriot, 
retired general officer.” 

“ And you are telling ■ me this story,” 
said Philip, yawning, “apropos of———” 

“ Apropos of our getting Irving to join 
us in the direction of the Terra del Fuegos- 
Gillman seems convinced that it can only 
be managed with Sir Geofiry Heriot’s sanc¬ 
tion and'concurrence.” 

“ And how is that to be obtained P” 

“ By representing to Sir GeofTry liimself 
the stability of the ^oncern and the de¬ 
sirability of his taking shares in it.” - 
“ It is worth while throwing out a sprat 
for the sake of hooking such a fine salmon 
as this Mr. Irving. Why not tell Sir 
Geolfry that so many shares, now at such 
and such a premium, have been placed at 
his private disposal ?” 

“ Simply because that would bo tho exact 
way to defeat our object! When I was a 
young man, many years ago, a friend told 
me a story which I have never forgotten. 
His father was a banker at Athens. At the 
principal hotel there arrived a Frenchman, 
a magnifico, a duke with an historical 
name. He lived splendidly; his retinue 
was most numerous; he gave superb en¬ 
tertainments. After ho had been at the 
hotel about a month, he one day called 
upon my friend’s father, asking if the firm 
would cash a bill, which he would draw on 
his bankers in Paris. My friend’s father 
had heard of the duke’s pomp and magni¬ 
ficence, had seen some of the outward signs 
of his luxury in the number and splendour 
of his servants. But in business he was a 
cautious man. Why did not the duke bring 
an introduction to him from the French 
ambassador? The duke laughed scorn- 
fully. Was it likely that he, a descendant 
of Clovis, would condescend to enter into 
any relations with such canaille as an am¬ 
bassador sent from the Republic, then eoc- 
isting in Franco ? The banker did not 
reply. He was just turning round to m* 
struct his head-cashier to discount the bill^ 
at the current rate tvhen the duke said: 

‘ Give me twenty thousand piastres now, 
and 1 will give you my bill for twen^'five 
thousand payable in a fortnight.’ In an 
instant the banker saw the stjfle of man he 
*had to deal with. In an instent he closed 
his desk, put the keys in his pocket, and 
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daymg, ‘ That is not our method of doing 
tmsinesB,* bowed his visitor out. The nert 
day the duke was arrested as a swindling 
impostor. Memo: never offer too much, 
lest your motives be suspected.” 

“ You’re right,” said Philip Vane, “ and 
I can’t conceive why I made the sug¬ 
gestion, except that I am dropping with 
sleep, and very weak-minded in conse¬ 
quence.” 

“ I w'ill i’elease you in two minutes. All 
you have to do is this. During my absence 
you will receive a further report from Gill- 
man. If in it he says that Sir Geoffry 
Heriot’s influence over Mr. Irving still 
continues, and that the old gentleman de¬ 
clines to move in our matter without con¬ 
sulting his friend, you must find out Sir 
Gcoffry’s address, and-” 

“ And let you know F” 

“ That will be impossible, dear boy, I 
shall be out of town.” 

“ But you will leave your address ?” 

“ Not exactly,” said Mr. Dolabolc, play¬ 
fully. “ I don’t want to bo wuiried with 
business matters while I’m away. Other 
people want a little quiet as well as you. 
Master Phih'p. No, what you have to 
do is to find out Sir Geoffry’s address, and 
tell Gillman, whom, as far as regards that 
matter, I will place entirely at your dis¬ 
posal, to make himself acquainted with the 
old general’s friends, mode of life, &c. 
He knows exactly what to do. Thus, all 
the preparation will be made and ready for 
me to work upon when I return to town.” 

* And if there is a necessity for seeing 
this old Sir What-you-call-him, who may 
live at the extremity of England, or on the 
Continent, or anywhere else, who will have 
to do that ?” 

“ You, undoubtedly, my dear Philip. 
That appei’tains to the general manager’s 
department, and I believe you receive the 
^neral manager’s salary and perquisites.” 

“ As at present arranged, certainly, but 
--*"bnt, however, we need not discuss the 
matter further, just now. You may de- 
p^d upon my doing all that is necessary. 
Jfow, good-night and good-bye.” 

“ Stay, let me see you to the door; the 
lock is awkward for those unaccustomed 
toit.” 

So saying, Mr. Delabole followed his 
^egt down the staircase, and saw him 
s»&iy into the street. 

' ‘ ‘^’B^uming to his room, the. luxurious 
prbprietor mixed himself a little -cold 
brandf-^d-water, lit a fiixal cigarette, and 


“ ’Wonderfully clever inm of the world, 
Asprey ! What he said of our dear fHend, 
who has just vacated that chair, that 
he ‘could not stand beans,’ is exactly and 
mathematically correct f Curson-street and 
Mrs. Bendixen, and her sixty thousand • 
pounds, have been too mnch for him! He 
means to kick over the traces, and hO'shows 
signs of it already. That was what he 
meant by his recent hesitation. When he 
has secured that prize, he thinks' that he , 
will bo independent of me and of theTerlra 
del Fuegos, and can hold or leave hie t>i^- 
tion with us as it may happen to please 
him. Not so fast, Mr. Philip Vane, not 
quite so fast, if you please! There are 
such things as slips between cups and Hps, 
and with those who have the opportunity 
of putting spokos in wheels rests the 
amount of progress to be achieved. Let 
me see what I can do in that capacity.” 

As he spoke he rose from his seat, flung 
the butt-end of his cigarette into the empty 
fireplace, and crossing the room, seated 
himself at a large old-fashioned 'writing- 
fcible. Opening one of the drawers,"* he 
took from it a memorandum-book, bound 
in leather, and secured with a lock. Open¬ 
ing this again with a gold key, hanging 
amidst a bunch of charms on his watch- j 
chain, ho turned over the leaves rapidly 
until he stopped at a certain page. ' 

“There it is,” he said, “my first and 
only essay in the detective profession, 
which, for an amateur, was decidedly suc- 
ccs.sful. How wise I was not to trust to 
my memory for the detail, and how grateful 
I ought to bo to old Wuff, that the casual 
reference to him and his travelling com¬ 
pany, that morning at tho club, should 
have been tho means of giving me a tight 
Itbld over one of tho most slippery but most 
useful tools ever yet fashionea for my - 
hand ! ‘ Miss Madge PiciTepoint, leading 

lady, Wexeter Tlieatre, Dobson, manager. 
Ultra - respectable, not a breath heard. 
Lodges with younger sister at Miss I 
Cave’s, box book-keeper in Orescent. Sup- ’ 
posed to be spooned on by Gerald Har- 
dinge, sceno-painter at theatre. JN.B. No¬ 
thing known of him, supposed to be iweH s 
out of luck. Tall .woman, brown' hldr, ' 
large wes, walks well.’ Walks well! Loird, i 
ah! I shall never forget the day that I 
walked after* her and her sister from the 
theatre, when I wanted to take stock bf Ber 
in, the daylight, and how she lobkei^ me up 
and down when she found I was following 
them as though she were a princess! 1 
didn’t like that, I recollect} I^owad ^ 
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doteotive lay wasn’t in my line, and left the 
rest of the clearing of it up to Gillman. 
Hero is his report. ‘ Miss Madge Piorro- 
point, leading lady at the Chepstow Theatre, 
manager, W. Mew. Extract from the 
Tisitoi-’s hook of the Chepstow Castle Hotel: 
Arrivals, May the 17th,*— Mnnd, Esquire, 
Mrs. and Mast., London; Wugg, Major, 
Southsea; Crumpsall, Mrs., Manchester; 
Vane, Captain, London. Extract from 
marriage - register in Chepstow parisli 
church; July the 3rd. This is to certify, 
&c. Margaret Pierrcpoiut, spinster; Philip 
Vane, bachelor. Witnesses, Thomas Black, 
fisherman; HelenBLack,pew-opener.’ Thai 
will do for my dear Philip, I think ! That 
will prove a curb even for his restive 
temper. Not merely shall ho do exactly 
whfit I require him, but through this ‘ in¬ 
formation which I have received,’ 1 shall 
be enabled to show him the best ■sv.'iy of 
investing Mrs. Bendixcn’s sixty thousand 
pounds!” 

MAIL DAY IN THE WEST. 

Bang ! It is a dull sound as of a cannon 
which wakes us out of our shsep on four 
bear-skins, under a blue bhinkc't and an old 
coat, in our shanty, in Victoria, Vancouver’s 
Island. We are as yet now to the ways of 
tlio pla<!C, and rub our eyes wondering what 
it can all moiin. While wo are cogitating we 
hear the scuitling of many feet along the 
wooden side-walk, and the conip.anion wlio 
for tjie time being sbai-es our mansion 
rushes in, dressing as lui makes for tlio 
door, and tells us to “ hurry up,” for the mail 
is in. “Hurrying np” means in this case 
jumping into some elotljes and a p.aii' of 
boots, and joining the i)eoplo wlio are now 
running from hither and thilher down the 
quiet streets towards the liarboiir. It is 
yet early mprning, but half the population 
seem to be up, and all rnnniug one way. 
The hotels, and many private and business 
houses, are flying flags. You also notice 
that though this is nominally a British 
town, 'fully one half of tho colours are 
American. Our Transatlantic eousitis arc 
“ great on hunting,” and on high days, holi¬ 
days, and on steamer day, ai'e in no way 
backward to display tho “ goose and grid¬ 
iron” to tho breeze. There, is tho mail 
steamer from San Francisco lying along¬ 
side. tlie wharf, blowing off steam, 

and alrea^P^isilTonnded by draymen, black 
and wlat^i shouting, most of them 
fiweari:l^ aa4 not a few of them with gold 


watches in their sleeved-waistooat pockets. 
Romember that wo are in El Dorado. The 
chief citizens are also down deep in confer¬ 
ence—three deep—with the purser, who, 
cigar ill mouth, is busy with invoices and billa 
of lading, while hero is paterfamilias, much 
excited and very hot, seeing to the land¬ 
ing of his wife and family, whom at last^ 
having prepared a new home for them, he 
has bronglit away from struggling, over¬ 
stocked England. They look veiy happy, 
but wondrously bewildered, at the new 
scenes aroiiud. And yonder is a sweet 
English girl, who has come all the way 
from fair Devon to pine-clad Vancouver, to 
wed the Bidoford lad who has been toiUng 
in the mines all those years for her; and 
as we see that brave Inss escorted by the 
happy lover, and the brother who has come 
out Avith her, to tlio Hotel do Franco, and 
tlieiieo to tho little wooden elinrcb upon the 
hill, Avc feel certain that all the world looks 
bright to them, and all the mean-looking 
board houses gilded palaces. 

There arc also idlers like ourselves, seeing 
if any acquaintance.s have come, and what 
new girls have arrived foi' our colonial 
society. Hero seems to bo a popular man, 
who has just como out of tho steamer, 
Half a dozen young follows are round 
him, and lio is laughing and shaking 
hands. He seems an old colonist, who 
has been away on a visit, and has returned 
again. 

“ Glad to sec you, boys,” wo hear him 
saying, “ mighty glad ! Tell you what, the 
ohl C(Mintry’s T)ot what wo thonght it, alid 
I’m glad to he back from their small two- 
pcnny-halfponny-whcolbaiTOw ways. I’pi 
gxjiiig to stick here, I tell you, and I guess 
you’d bettor all do the same !” 

The incredulous, sad-looking smile on 
some of these young English faces, show 
that tlioy don’t half believe the enthusi- 
iistic! returned colonist, and then we hear 
onci s.ny to the other, “ Ah! it’s all very 
Avell for Stcx)hens, with his town lots and 
Cariboo claim; but 1 guess if I’d got his 
chance, you’d soon see the last of thist 
child 1” Nevertheless, they all go up and 
take a drink with the jubilant Stepheuf 
in old Ben Griffin’s, at tho Boomerang. 
There is already quite a brisk business 
going in that same way. “Ben’s” seems to 
be the English house, and there the newly 
anived Briton may, while quenching his 
thirst, indulge in the new arrival’s amuse¬ 
ment of cursing the “ Yankees” to his 
heart’s content, without any fear of tdte-. 
lior consequences. It seems apparently 
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etiquette for tlio new arrivals and the old 
hands to go.and “take a drink” before 
starting into the serious work of breakfast, 
Nebody has, however, much time for break¬ 
fast to-day. Even the lazy, the serenely 
lazy, Indians are now too excited to sit 
on the side-walks lazily watching tho busy 
multitude of pale-faced strangers. Even 
they are down at tho wharf acting as 
porters to tho different hotels, for omni¬ 
buses and cabs arc as yet unknown to 
Victoria. We get clear of tho drags and 
trunk-laden Indians, and go up to ihe 
post-office, a little wooden building, which 
also does duty for tho harbour-maRt;c'i’8 
office; for the postmaster-general, being an 
old sea skipper, is made, by an economical 
legislature, to do duty also for captain of 
the port. The calls of tho postmen, so 
familiar to us at homo, arc cpiito unknown 
on the Pacific. There everybody goes to j 
the post-office for his own letters. Accord¬ 
ingly, by the time we have reached that 
building, merchants and merchants’ clei-ks, 
or those who have boxes in the office, fur 
which they pay a round sum j)cr .annum, 
are rushing for their “mail matter,” a's il^ 
is called. The general public has, how¬ 
ever, the advantage of no such, aristo¬ 
cratic luxury, and arc now foijning in 
line to wait tlitdr tuni at the post-offiecj 
window. Tho arrangement, from long 
custom, has hocomo <jiiite familiar- to the; 
hotorogonooua inoh who siro waiting out¬ 
side. Noiselessly, and withont any non¬ 
sense, each now comer takes his tui-n 
at tho end of the single file, until they 
stretch in a long tail np Wharf-sf.roef., or 
away towards tho Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany’s warehouse. Now and then, indeed, 
some bumptious individual will attempt to 
step into tho line out of his order, hut ho 
speedily becomes convinced of tho little 
mistake ho has made, as ho is politely hut 
simply handed back until, to bis astonish¬ 
ment, he lands at the end of tho line. If 
the mail arrives when the town is full of 
gold-diggers, it will sometimes bo houi-s 
before the last of the tail c.an reach tho 
head of the line, and tliough he need never 
attempt to go out of his place, it lies quite 
within Ms purpose to cfiect this cither by i 
Ibve or money. It is not often that ho at¬ 
tempts to do so by the former means ; the 
latter comes more within the bounds of 
possibility. Accordingly, yon will bo sure 
tU see in the lino now and then some tall, 
grey-shirted fellow who, you are 
perfectly certain, expects no letter, and 
who ii^m. no groat burryAt a wink the 
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individual to whom a letter may be of 
importance, buys Mm off, and takes bis 
place in the rank out of wMoh he has 
stepped. In San Francisco, in the old roy- 
stcring, money-scattering days, ten dollars 
have boon often paid for this favour. At 
last wo near the head of the lind. There 
are still two before ns, and we take our ouo 
from them. Number one presents his head 
at the -opening in tho boarded window. 

“ Bock, Hiram T.,” this in a nasal accent. 
There is no mistaking his nationality, 
I'lio postmaster-general is a.ssi6ted by the 
deputy postraastor-gcnoral (wo are fond of 
(itles in the colonies), and both rapidly 
turn over tho piles of letters arranged in 
tlic ])ig('oii-holes, under tho different letters 
of tho idphahot. “Nothing!” and Miram 
T. Bock, late of Martha’s Vincyaa'd, Massa- 
clmsclls, turns away, and cuts a chow of 
tolmcco to console him for his disappoint¬ 
ment. Number two is absorbed in some 
passing object, and requires a peremptory ' 
shout ot “Next man !” to remind Mm that 
“ the honoiirahio gentleman” at thp win¬ 
dow roijucsts his order. He darts forward 
and shouts, not in the half-whispering tone 
of some modest individuals, but after the 
manner of a freeborn Briton, “Smith!” 

“ AVhat Smith ?” “John Smith!” A 
laugh comes from the inside, as the post- 
mastei' t.-ikes a peep out at his man, and 
asks, “ What John Smith?” A little altei*- 
cation ensues, which seems settled to their 
mutual satisfaotion, for John Smith lays 
down three hii.s, about eight ccnpence, for 
some partially ])aid letters, and moves off 
with “his mail.” We come next, and so 
the lino goes on. The newspapers ai’e not 
distrihulcd to-day. There is no time for 
that. The newspaper men are, however, . 
irf the room behind, looking over the pile on 
the floor for their “ oxeh.angcs,” and are, I 
dare say, not over parti eular in making use of 
any temjiting periodical, oven though their 
name should not be inscribed on it. People 
who SO" conscientiously send papers every 
mail to their colonial friends, may probably 
be intevesti’d to know that veiy few of 
them arc ever received. I don’t know what 
it maybe in other colonies, but. in Vau- 
couver, when I knew it in the early days 
of the country, I never received one-balf of 
those sent to mo. ^ 

Perhaps it is only in the United, States 
and in the British colony on the Pac^C, 
that private individuals are allowed to 
competo with tho government in uanying 
letters. Thoso are called “express com¬ 
panies,” and one or other has an office in 
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evety place of any consoqnenco all over 
the country. These express companies 
tistially conduct a banking business, com- 
jnission agency, and are also carriers of 
parcels—in fact, general factotums. The" 
chief of these is Wells, Fargo, and Com¬ 
pany, or,, as they are familiar called, “Wells 
Fargo.” In every large town Wells Fargo’s 
office is one of the best situated and most 
substantial buildings. If anybody is in diffi¬ 
culty about getting anything to or from 
anyplace, begoesto Wells Fargo. Nobody, 
BO far as I am aware, ever saw cither of the 
gentlemen so called; indeed, some profane 
individuals will not hesitate to hint that 
they are of the nature of two Mrs. Harrises, 
but, at all events, everybody knows their 
representatives. Many people, Americans 
especially, have a most enduring belief in 
them, and prefer to send all their letters 
ly them rather than through the post- 
office, even though the former mode of 
conveyance is more expensive. All you 
have to do is to go to their office, buy one of 
their envelopes, put your letter in it, and 
then hand it over to them. You may be cer¬ 
tain that it will bo handed over to your 
correspondent as safely and, probably, more 
quickly than it would be if committed to j 
the hands of the postal authorities. The 
agents of these express companies travel 
far and near, and often to places where 
there are no postal aiTiingements. Through 
the wildest part of the country you will 
meet their agents in canoes, on horseback, 
in stages, all bound on the same errand, 
carrying treasure, parcels, and letters. The 
mining population could scarcely exist 
without tnern, and have a most unwavering 
faith in them—I believe in every case 
well founded, for I have known very few 
tilings committed to their hands go astray. 
Though, perhaps, the mail coming to Vic¬ 
toria from England by Wells Fargo will bo 
small compared with that by tho legitimate 
channels, that leaving by them will be nearly 
as large, and to San Francisce probably 
larger. ,We step up accordingly to Wells 
Fargols office in Yates-street to see if there 
are any letters for us there. The large 
room is full of people. Tho agent is stand¬ 
ing upon the counter with a pile of letters, 
alphabetically arranged,in his hands, shout- 
*ing out the different names, and tossing 
them hither and thither with an adroit 
spin, learned by long practice, in the direc¬ 
tion,of, the applicant. The only person at 
all idle there on lihis busy day seems to be 
the captain of the steamer, who is sitting 
quietly.in the sanctum bf Wells Fargo 


reading the colonial paper, and now an.d 
then nodding to his friends. ' 

To-day you need never attempt to speak 
to any man on private business. Under 
ordinary circumstances anybody in Victoria 
must be terribly busy if he has not time to 
“take a drink,” but to-day, unless it is in 
the way of business, nobody can spare time 
even for that, or do anything but read his 
letters, and write hasty answers to his cor¬ 
respondents. Tho colonial legislature by 
silent consent never think of meeting on 
mail day, and tho Honourable John Jones 
must perforce postpone that great attempt 
to overthrow the government on the mo¬ 
mentous subject of the Hog and Goat BiU, 
until ho has written a smart note to Ging¬ 
ham, Cheatem, and Co., of Manchester, 
about tho quality of that last invoice of long 
shirtings. Even Her Majesty’s Courts of 
Justice must put off the trial of that Indian 
for murder until tho mail is gone. The 
chief justice is, beside, too busy signing 
various legal papers to-day to attend to hia 
ordinary judicial functions. The sheriff-— 
and tho functions of a colonial sheriff are 
more useful than ornamental—is very busy, 
for lie knows, by long experience, that every 
mail day a number of gentlemen who may 
be in pecuniary trouble are apt to give their 
creditors the slip, and bid farewell for ever to 
an u n grateful colony. This i ntention comes 
to the sharp ears of their anxious friends 
in the way of business, and instantly tliese 
gentlemen rush over to the chief justice, 
and swear that to their certain knowledge 
such is the intention of the individual 
aforesaid. A capias, or, as it is familiarly 
known among those accustomed to 
“ cap’u.s,” is then issued, ordering and com¬ 
manding the sheriff to see that So-and-so 
lie exeat regno—does not, in a word, ske¬ 
daddle to tho loss of his mouniing creditors. 
In the course of tho afternoon the sheriff 
and his myrmidons may be seen hanging 
about the steamer armed with these bits of 
papoi’, and then between wanted and w^nt^ 
there is a fine trial of skill, and not. nni» 
frequently, by a display of careless nog^ 
chalance, the victim slips from under ,tlm 
watchful fingers *of the legal functionairf', 
On mail day bills become due, 
everybody has his bills to meet on that d%fr, 
everybody expects everybody else to! pay 
what he is due. But of course, as .||llwajs 
happens in this case, he very reckons 
without his host. Accordingly, the atesnaqf' 

gun is often the signal for.gentIemeU jffhp; 
“have something out” to have a part^cultuf. 
engagement in the country until the 
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h^sr gone, In ^an Franoistx), before tho 
flteatoer day was supersedod by the Pacific 
Railroad, this necessity of making np bills 
against steamer day gave rise to a peculiar 
set of men, who made a business of lending 
money “ from steamer day to steamer day,” 
the rate for the ten days or a fortnight 
being from one to two per cent, almost 
invaluably, too, with “collateral security,” 
that is, a deposit receipt of merchandise in 
a warehouse, or some such easily made over 
document. This was rather exorbitant, 
oven in a country where the ordinary in¬ 
terest on money, with the best security, is 
eighteen per cent per annum. But then at 
no time in California has it been looked 
upon as a disgrace either to lend or to 
borrow money at the highest rates of in¬ 
terest, and the “ from steamer day to 
steamer day” money lenders grew rich. 

The newspaper offices are full, for tho 
different local prints issue a special edition 
for steamer day, containing a summary of 
the last ten days’ or two weeks’ news, and 
people are busily buying those at one 
shilling apiece, in the sanguine hope, not 
destroyed by many failures, that they will 
reach the consignees. As we pass down 
by the post-office again, most of the town 
people have received their letters, but the 
■ settlers from the immediately outlying dis¬ 
tricts have begun to come in in waggons, 
on horseback, or on foot. Yon notice that 
nearly all of these people, though roughly 
dressed, are yet of quite a diflbrent style 
from ''our familiar agricultural labourer. 
Most of them have an air of intelligence, 
and several are quite refined in appearance, 
manners, and language. For months these 
men have been shut out from all news from 
home. Some have just come down from 
the mines, and yon can sec by the look of 
them have been unsuccessfal. Others are 
“ pulling through the winter” as best they 
can, hunting, working on farms, or living 
from hand to month until tho snow clears 
off tho mountains, and they can start off to 
try their luck in the gold-fields once more. 
Some, as they, receive their letters, cram 
them into their pockets, and move away to 
some quiet place to read them, while others, 
all careless of the throng, move along 
-Wharf-street and up Bastion-street, dili¬ 
gently perasing the long-expected letter. 
Auower Tvill comfortably sit down on 
tito edgif^f the wooden side-walk with 
his fb|n*'lp the gutter, and, heedless of 
passerimy, peruse his correspondence from 
Wbginmng to end. A nervously excited 
xncm Mil Open his letter, peep into it, and 


then rush off to devour it in the qiuet comer 
of some neighbonring saloon, and now and 
then yon will see an anxious face, and notice 
often a tearfnl eye glancing at & deep hlack- 
odged envelope, which tolls that for the far- 
off colonist one more link which bound him 
to tho motlior country has been severed. 

As the hour for the mail sailing ap¬ 
proaches, tho whole town gets into a 
fever of excitement; and when the wliistle 
begins to blow in a spasmodically shriek¬ 
ing manner, and the black clouds of smoke, 
which tell that steam is getting hp, darken 
the .air, you would suppose that the end 
of the world (colonial) was .approaching: 
Here a returning colonist, surrounded by 
a knot of envious friends, and with an 
air of pity on his face for us who are re¬ 
maining, is rushing down to the steamei’, 
or hastily taking a farewell drink before 
shaking the colonial dust off his colonial 
highlows, while every other man seems to 
be rushing with a letter for somebody to 
post in San Francisco, having been too late 
for the mail. At last tho steamer begins 
to ease off, then tho crowd give a cheer or 
two, Avhich js returned with interest from 
the crowded deck of the steamer. Steady! 
and she is round tho arbutus-covered point 
by the Indian village, tho crowd turn off, 
and once more we Vancouverites are left 
to ourselves, and mail day is over for tho 
next fortnight. The weary postmaster goes 
homo to dinner, the merchant and the mer¬ 
chants’ clerks wend their way homo, and 
everybody retires early to bed, to sleep or 
not to sleep, as tho fortunes of the day may 
have brought him good or bad news. Only 
the day’s work is not over for the news¬ 
paper men. A hasty dinner over, the 
colonial sub-editors, after paying a visit to 
the “ Occidental Bar,” grind np the editorial 
scissors, and set to work to get np the 
summary of European news, while perhaps 
an idle friend may look over the exchanges 
and make up their foreign correspondence- 
in Vienna, Paris, and St. Petcrsbnrg, wjth a 
tolerable amount of local colouring derived 
from experience or Murray’s Gmde Book. 
Next day the night’s work will appear 
pretty well put together, with lists of the 
passengers, the imports and exports, the 
amount of gold-dust despatched by eaoh 
banking-house, and a variety of notices 
headed “Personal.” These note that “we 
are glad to see” that such and snoh a 
distinguished citizen “has again arrived 
home, and looking well after his visit to 
Europe,” or that such and such another 
citizen, also distmgnished after a i^bion, 
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d, 4o the regret of his namoi’oas creditors,: 
ujaged to elude the active and vigilant 
eriff. l^en follow a list of acknowlodg- 
ents : “ To the gentlemanly and obliging 
irsor of the steamer Brother Jonathan for 
» San Francisco papers,” or to “onr‘ 
linent citizen, Honourable Donald Mac- 
maid, who has just arrived from a pro¬ 
aged visit to Canada, for Into Dominion 
ohanges.” In a few days tilings settle 
iwn to their ordinary dead level. I’he 
mtlemen “wanted” get at their ease again, 
tiilo the citizens who had “ something out” 
turn again to town, of eonrso teriibly 
ocked to hear that the mail has been in 
id gone. Until tlie great mail day avrive.s 
;ain the oven tciuair of the mercantile 
ays is undisturbed except by the arriv'al 
a few local mails nji river, or ’long 
last local steamers, smacks, and trading 
hooners, or by the move priinit.ivo met hod 
’an Indian canoe. I can iviik'hi her when 
lis latter method was tlie only postid eon- 
jnionco in the country, bn(i (hat was when 
10 Hououifiblo the Jiiahson's Bay (kini- 
iny reigned snpri’ine over tlie.'-o torriiorii's. 
t that time tho only civilised sjiots 
irongh this inmionse ti-aet of country 
ere the forts of the great t’nv traders, 
flion the ollieor in charge of one of these 
ncly outposts wished to send a letter to 
nother fort, he merely sought, out an 
idian, wvfqiped the letter well uji in a 
toco of oil - cloth, and do.spatelied him. 
hei’O was a stated rate of I'emuiu'ration, 
jcording to the season of t.lie year, for 
lis sorvieo, and this every Indian knew, 
.ccordingly, tho aboiaginal courier mi ght 
o the wliolo way and ri'eeivc the whole 
iward, or—what was ninoh more lilcely— 
B might not have his ivay all clear before 
iin, and prudently slop as long as his skin 
'tis whole. In that ease he sold the letter 
> another Indian for a proportion of the 
nward, according to the distanci' yet to bo 
one over. To tho company it was cpiito 
lie same, for eventually tho letter reached 
•■S destination in perfect .safety, when the 
.ill paymeutwas claimed by tho contractor 
ir the last division of tho route ti-aveiisod. 
n tliose days the one annual ship to Fort 
''anoouver took about twelve montlis on 
be passage from Fngknd. It halted to 
ike in wine at Madeira, spices at Rio, 
attle at the Falklands, at Valparaiso to 
^atey, at the Sandwich Islands to trade 
plrtoise - ahell, at San Francisco to do 
insincss with Don Oastro—all before the 
;un froim Astoria reported that she had 
lassed ^e bar of the Columbia River. 


Then she went to Canton and sold ^her 
sea otters to the mandarins, and bonght 
nankeens, teas, and silks, and so made ^e 
round voyage. Accordingly, the company 
adopted another method to get their liters 
home and the rarer furs quicker to Eng¬ 
land. Every year tho fur brigade crossed 
the whole breadth of tho American con¬ 
tinent on foot, on horseback, in birch-bark 
canoes, and in battoans to York' Factory, 
in Hudson’s Bay. Tho accountant of tho 
company then soldered np the papers in a 
shining tin box, which he strapped on his 
back, and so Fort York or Moose Factory, 
as tho case might be, on tho shores of the 
frozen sea, was reached in about five months. 
These were Bie primitive days of the postal 
system in ihe Far West. Wo thought we 
Inicl got an immense advance when the pony 
express carried the letters by relays of fear¬ 
less ridor.s over the plains to tho furthest 
west railway slalion, and from there re¬ 
turning to Sacr.aniento, in California. 

T can well rninoinber the steamer lying 
pulling at the wharf at Sacramento until 
elalter! clatter! tho last pony rider, a 
rough, hardy, wiry fellow, armed cap-a-pie, 
gallojx'd on board with tho mails from 
“ St. Joe’s” (Saint Joseph), in Missouri, 
apologising to tlie little knot that gathered j 
round him by l lie funnel ibr keeping them ' 
waiting, by relating (as he lit a cigar), i 
that “ a mile or a mile and a half on 
this side of Brown’s Hole, down by the 
suljihur spring, Joram Hicks, the pony 
rider, had got his har lifted by Pahs-utes, 
and it was ’nation time, boys, afore the 
stock could be got up, and the bags ketched 
from the critters and sent on !” And the 
speaker goes off as nnooncomed as if he 
was relating tho most trivial incident in 
the world. But it was a very trivial in- i 
cideiit in those days, for one who did busi¬ 
ness on the great prairies to lose his scalp 
between sunrise and sunset. Then came 
the stage-coaches, and everybody thought 
the end of tho world could not be far off, 
when you could, by travelling day and 
night, and getting tho life almost sbakeai 
out of jmu amid a cloud of dust, go from 
Virginia City to Omaha in seven or eight 
days, Now you can go from New York 
to 8acraraenio, in luxurious cajfriages, iti 
less than that time. Still the stage-Oo&oh 
is, and will long be, an institution in many 
parts of the West, both for passengera and 
mails. There is one such going between 
Portland, in Oregon, and Mtuysville, ip. 
California. In the winter it hi« to h#" 
ferried over swollen rivers on raffs,' 6ptl 
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ofiie% ’wiiea leep^ prairies which are 
nntU ttiey look like some great 
If^e, the passenger is suddenly aware that 
the ooaoh is floating, and that if he doesn’t 
look sharp he’ll bo drowned like a rat in 
its hole. How long it takes I would be 
afraid to risk even a conjecture. Rumoars 
are extant of a too confiding person having 
died of old age on the road ! Even aftei* 
the coach began to run, mail day was still 
an institution in San Pranciso, only a 
limited mail being ’conveyed across tlio 
plains. Then, among oilier things, tlie 
Eastern (U.S.) papers always sold for a 
shilling (twenty-five cents, or two hils) 
apiece. Somehow or other the mail used 
to manage nine times out of ten to come in 
after dark, and often at very unseasonable 
hours. Often when coming home from a 
most jovial party at an early hour in the 
morning, the quiet streets would resound 
with tho yells of the newsboy (and a Cali¬ 
fornia newsboy is tho sliarpcst of his race), 
Pa—nama st’m’r in. Noo Yor—k Herald, 
Tri—-bunc, World. Hero you are, sir! 
two bits!” and he was off again to inter¬ 
cept some other I'eveller on the • i>posilc 
sid.e of the street. . You harried home, lit 
your lamp, and pi-epared to enjoy your 
Now York Herald, when, as you unfolded 
it, a sort of suspicion began to steal ovit 
you that there must he some mistake. The 
paper was a year old ! Then as you dashed 
it aside, you recollected that this was the 
1st of April, and that you were—sold I 
In addition to all these methods, a good 
number of letter.s in tho most out-of-the- 
way places in the Par We.st arc carried by 
private hands. There are localities so 
remote, that even tho stagc-coaeh is not 
heard of, and the express-man does not find 
it worth his while to reach them. Letters 
from such places are few and far between. 
There is a fur trading post in the northern 
part of British Columbia which is only com¬ 
municated with once in two yeai’-s. There 
are also distant knots of gold-diggers in 
some secluded mountain • valley, washing 
the sands of a nameless stream, who might 
quietly slip out of men’s memories, did they 
depend upon government reaching them 
with their letters. Luckily, hoNvever, the 
digger of the auriferous soil is not much 
addioted to epistolary correspondence, and 
tfhat he does find it necessary to indite ho 
nonages to get conveyed to tho coast 
isomehow or other. If you have anything 
like am extensive acquaintance in one of 
gold-digging regions, you may be 
a^nished some autumn day to find you# 


door in Victoria qpettbd in a frqe-and-easy 
way, and to see a booted, grey-shirted in¬ 
dividual walk into the nearest apartment. 
Then, os he begins to search his pockets for 
something, he introduces himself: “ Name 
o’ Smith, Mister ? Guessed so. Mine’s Job. 
‘Job,’ sez he to me, ‘Job, J calc’late I’ll 
put off' a liuo to Mister Smith down to 
Victory,’ sez he to me. ‘Easy know him,’ 
sez ho. ‘ Ain’t much to look at, but a good 
nn to go’—ilarn’t of I ain’t lost it!” With 
this the hoiio.st minor stands open-mouthed, 
until, finally, a brilliant idea strikes Mm, 
and with a self-satisfied slap he throws 
down on the table a greasy document, 
Avhich lie produces from tho lining of his 
hat, and which yon find has been about five 
months on tho way, while tho amateur post¬ 
man has boon ” pvospecling” in and about 
tho Rocky Mountains enough to merit tho 
Geographical Soch'ty’s fellowship. 

And so by drops and driblets “ mail 
maltor” trickles in to moisten our letter- 
thirsty- souls in the Par West, until-—too 
qiiielc for the m.an whoso bill is tlien . due., 
too slow for eviM’ybody else—the days roll 
round, and ,with a linrry and a scm’ry, a 
running hither and thither, mail day again 
comes I’ound to your brotbors.iu tho West. 


FIRE AND RAIN. 

After reading aloud at tho breakfast 
table the first telegraphic announcements 
of tho terrific fire at Chicago, 1 tamed to 
my wife and said : “ There will bo heavy 
rains at Chicago after this. Just look into 
tho papers to-morrow or next day, and you 
will see that I have been a tme prophet.” 

“ Prophesy ! b.ah !” replied my wife, with 
an ab.scnco of that reverence for my high 
pretensions which neither wives nor valets 
do chambre feel for tho genius, the great¬ 
ness, or tho wisdom of their lords at 
masters. “ No one can pi^ophesy now-a- 
days, not oven Zadkiel, oi‘ the author of 
Moore’s Almanack. Modem prophets or© 
all impostors and humbugs.” 

“ You arc right, though you use stirong 
language,” I nspliod; “ but if we cannot 
prophesy, we can predict ‘ and, calculate. 
We can tell to a minute when there will be 
an eclipse of the sun or moon, next year 
or ton years bonce; and we know tb « 
certainty when a comet will re-appear 
on tho horizon,; so I do not prophesy,, I 
predict, or rather I calcuhite, that thibt 
teiriblo fire will bo followed by a heavy 
down-pour of rain upon Chioago.” 
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^ I had not to wait long for the verification 
of my forecast, for in the morning papers of 
the next day, the 11th of October, Renter’s 
telegrams from New York, dated the pre- 
vions evening, contained the following: 
“ Advices from Chicago, dated midnight, 
state that the ,fire continued raging. The 
wind is violent and changing, and spreads 
tlie flames in all directions. Two-thirds of 
the city have been destroyed. One hundi-ed 
thonsand of tho inhabitants are houseless 
and starving. The conflagration raged 
until au early hour this moiuiing, w/ica a 
hea/vy rain fell and extinguished the 
flames.” 

There was a slight, a very slight degree 
of triumph in my looks and in the tone of 
my voice as I read this aloud. My wife, 
with something of the spirit of St. Tlioirias, 
or Bishop Colenso, about her, was not con¬ 
tent to accept my reading as proof positive 
that I had not invented the passage to 
hoax and mystify her, and requested me to 
hand her the paper. I did so, and she read 
the passage for herself. She straightway 
be^an to question me, for she has an in¬ 
quiring as well as an incredulous mind, on 
the how, the why, and the wherefore of great 
rains after great fires. The information I 
gave her may be interesting to those who, as 
the late Lord Derby said of himself, “ were 
bom in a pre-scientific age,” or who, 
having been bom in a scientific period, 
have been too busy, too careless, or too 
unprovided with opportunity, to study the 
great phenomena of nature. 

The atmosphere surrounding the earth 
contains, as everybody knows, a certsim 
quantity of humidity or watery vapour, sup¬ 
plied by evaporation from the ocean ; which 
IB either held in invisible solution in the 
upp^air, or collected visibly in clouds, when 
it descends in cold weather in the shape pf 
hail and snow, or in warmer weather as 
rain. When a wide column of air (such 
for instance as a column of air coex¬ 
tensive with the circumference of a large 
dty) is from any cause more greatly heated 
than the circumambient atmosphere, it 
begins, in consequence of the diminution of 
its specific gravity, to ascend into space. 
The colder.air immediately mshes in from 
all ■ points of the compass to fill up the 
vacuum, and coming in contact with the 
heat below, precipitates in rain the mois¬ 
ture which it previously held in solution. 
Thus the '^inds that blew so^^uriously over 
the unhi|^y city of Chicago, and the rain 
that such copious to:^ents, were 

alike yrouced by the immensity of the 
donfisfektion. It has often been remarked 


by historians and philosophers that great 
battles by sea and laud are invarhkTbiy 
followed or interrupted by heavy rains. 
It was not so in ancient times when men ! 
fought hand to hand with sword and 
spear, and armies discharged their arrows 
at .each other; but when vast quantities of 
gunpowder aro exiiloded, either at sea or 
on shore, and great heat generated over a 
largo space occupied by the combatants, 
the rain descends with the certainty of 
cause and eflect. 

In like manner, and for a similar reason, 
rain in such great and populous cities as 
London, Manchester, and Glasgow, is always 
more frequent and more copious than in 
the rural districts twenty or thirty miles 
beyond. The thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands of chimneys of dwelling-houses*t—-. 
and the taller chimneys of factories—that 
pour not only smoke but heat into the 
atmosphere, produce tho rain, from which 
tho more sparsely peopled villages and 
towns, beyond the reach of the too 
abundant caloric, are comparatively free. 
The tall chimneys pf cotton-mills, foun¬ 
dries, and other factories with which most 
of our largest cities abound, act on a smaller 
scale the part played by mountains in the 
economy of nature. The mountain tops 
receive and discharge electricity, and tW 
electricity precipitates from the clouds the* 
moisture which they contain. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the* 
ancients were imperfectly, or not at all, 
acquainted with the constitution of the 
atmosphere, and that Descartes was the 
first natural philosopher who threw any 
real light upon the subject. The moderns, 
however much they may have distanced 
the ancients in their study of nature, ape 
apt to overvalue their own achievements, 
and undervalue those of the early fhthcsre 
of tho world. The diflerence between an¬ 
cient and modern knowledge may not be., 
so great as we in our vain-gloriousnesB 
imagine. One diflerence, however, there 
assuredly is. In our day knowledge,.hi' 
freely communicated to tie whole peoplet. 
In the ancient day knowledge was 
lously confined within the circle of thfr 
priesthood.' The priests of Assyria fWad;-, 
Egypt, and of nations that were greet ah^ 
highly civilised before the biri^ of Abisa» , 
ham, were by no means ignorant. . They ■ 
may have been impostors, but they' Werft, 
not fools, and used their knowledge to < 
deceive the people, and keep^them, TOb*-, 
jection. They wrought apparent 
cles Iw scienrific means, and. rjgidly 
eluded laymen, even though thei» iniglM»|^v 
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those days an offence against the priest- 
U. VUC41'AMU. uuira oixo w vuv I hood was an offence against God, as may 

mcient story of Nimrod — the mighty be seen not only in this snpposititions stoiy 
ranter and king of Babel—who built a of Nimrod, but in the cognate story of Pro- 

—*-* 1 ,—..r Cl,:—mctheus, who stole the fire from heaven, and 

incurred the relentless enmity of the gods 

__ . _„ , for the benefits he conferred upon man. 

rat like all myths it must have a meaning, All these considerations, and speculations, 
f we could but discover it. Tlie learned and surmises having been duly communi- 
Sichhom is of opinion that the story ex- cated to the fair partner of my joys ^d 
iresses, in a mythical form, the fact that sorrows, she expressed her opinion on the 
)riginally the human race formed one family matter by informing mejihat they were like 
>r nation; that they began to build a city the shake of Lord Bmdeigh’s head in ^the 
md a tower; that in the progress of the play, and that there might, for all she knew 
vork they quarrelled among each other ; to the contraiy, be something in them. 

hat they then separated, and that iVom__ 

heir separation proceeded in course of time ^ 

,11 the languages of the earth. But another j ^ 

nterpretation suggests itself, which may or Why ig gho all in all to me P 

nay not be correct, but which at all events I try to tell, I cannot tell, 

leems to be worthy of discussion, if the t 

iteral truth of the legend as a portion of l cannot tell although 1 try, 

authentic histoiy be no longer insisted Unlogs I find both angwora here t 

She is herself and I am 1. 

i^lOUs 

Her face ig rery sweet to me, 

Her eyes beam tenderly on mine; 

But can I say 1 never see 
Face fairer, eyes that brighter shine P 
This thing I surely cannot say 
If I speak truth and do not lie ; 

Yet here I am in love to-day, 

For she’s herself and 1 am 1. 

It cannot be that I fulfil 
Completely all her girlish dreams. 

Fur far beyond my reu still 
Her old ideal surely gleams; 

And yet I know her love ia mine, 

A flowing spring that cannot dry, 

Whnt explanation P This, in fine: 

. She is herself and 1 am 1. 

)een a nhilosopber as well as a king and a j^id all the cords by which fond hearts 

iuqter r May he not have intended to Are drawn together into one, 

mild a mighty tower—^not up to heaven— * cord which never parts, 

.utUghaWthoolondsP ADdma,yuot 

US purpose have been to maintain enor- Grace, beauty, wit, and genius die, 

aous fires upon the top, night and day. Till the last hour this charm will last,- 

^ She IS herself and I am I. 

She is herself and I am I, 

Now, henceforth, ever mCre the samo, 

Till the dark angel draweth nigh 
And calleth her and me by name. 

Yea, after Death has done his worst, 

Bach risen soul will straightway fly ' - 

To meet the other. As at &st 
She'll be herself, I shall be L 


ancient story of Nimrod — the mighty 
hunter and king of Babel—who built a 
tower upon the plains of Shinar. 

The hteral truth of this ancient myth is 
no longer insisted upon by theologians; 
but like all myths it must have a meaning, 
if we could but discover it. Tlie learned 
Eichhom is of opinion that the story ex¬ 
presses, in a mythical form, the fact that 
originally the human race formed one family 
or nation; that they began to build a city 
and a tower; that in the progress of the 
work they quarrelled among each other ; 
that they then separated, and that from 
their separation proceeded in course of time 
all the languages of the earth. But another 
interpretation suggests itself, which may or 
may not be correct, but which at all events 
seems to be worthy of discussion, if the 
literal truth of the legend as a portion of 
authentic history be no longer insisted 
upon. i 

The nature of the climate in Shinar is 
such, the heat is so great, the d’-ought so 
excessive, that its soil is unproductive with¬ 
out the aid of artificial irrigation. So 
Herodotus told the world in his day. Bear¬ 
ing this in mind, as well as the obviously 
m^hological character of a story that re¬ 
presents the Almighty as being afraid that 
man could really build an edifice to I’oach to 
heaven, unless extraordinary means were 
taken to frustrate the daring design, may 
we not ask whether Nimrod may not have 
been a philosopber as well as a king and a 
huqterr May he not have intended to 
build a mighty tower—^not up to heaven— 
but high above the clouds ? And may not 
his purpose have been to maintain enor¬ 
mous fires upon the top, night and day, 
daring certain seasons of the year ? And 
if he had succeeded in this purpose would 
not the fire upon the top of the tall tower 
have brought down the fruitful rain upon the 
barren plain of Shinar P And if Nimrod was 
a leamM layman, would not the priesthood 
be jealous of his interference in a matter of 
science, which the priests of the early ages 
considered to belong exclusively to them ? 
And if being jealous and indignant at his 
sabrile^ouB conduct, would they not en¬ 
deavour to stir up the anger of the people 
him) by expatiating on the hqr- 
iwM itopiety of his design r And if they 
Bbeo^dod in exciting tumults and insur- 
reQtkraS 'Smongst the workpeople, and a 
cooMptent amndonment of the work, 
VottM sbfe-this result be properly enough 
desd^ibefd AIb Ik oonfttsion of In 


CHEONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 

• BLACKPRIASS. 

On the river-side between St. Paul’s 
Whitefriars there stood, m the Middle A|^, 
three Norman fdMresses. Castle Blaypard 
and the old Tower of Mountfiquet,: ' 

Bridewell, were two of these, 

Castle, granted to the Earls of Olsd^; 
afterwards rebuilt by Humphrey, Huko of 
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Gloucester, was the palace in which the 
Duke of Buckingham offered the crown to 
his wilj confederate, Richard the Crook¬ 
back. In Elizabeth’s time it was granted 
to the Earls of Pembroke, who lived there 
in splendour till the Great Fire melted their 
gold, calcined their jewels, and drove them 
in tho fashionable flood that was already 
moving westward. Mountfiquot Castle 
was pulled-down in 1270, when Hubert do 
Bergh, Earl of Kent, transplanted a cqfony 
of Black Dominieju Friars from ITolborn, 
near Lincoln’s Inn, to the river-side south of 
Ludgato-hill. Yet so conservnlive i.s even 
Time in England, that a recent, correspon- 
4lent of Notes and Queries points out a 
piece of mediasval walling, and the frag¬ 
ment of a buttress, still slandijig, at tho 
foot of the Times office in Printing llouse- 
equaro, which seem t,o have formed part, of 
the stronghold of the Mountllqiiets. 'J’liis 
interesting relic is on the left, hand of 
Queen Victoria-street, going nji from tho 
bridge, just where there formerly was a 
picturesque but dangerous do.seent by a 
flight of break-neck stone steps. At the 
I'iglrt-haud side of the same stn^el. stands 
an old rubble chalk wall, even older. It is 
just past the new house of the Bible Society, 
and sooins to liavc been jiart of the old 
City Avail Avhich at first ended at IlaA'iiard 
Castle. The rampart advanced to iluuut- 
fiqnet, and lastly, to please and protect, the 
Dominicans, was pushed forward outside 
Ludgato to the Fleet, which served as a 
moat, the Old Bailey being an advauei-d 
work. 

KingEdAAUml tho First and Queen Elea¬ 
nor heaped many gifts on the sahle friars. 
Charles tho Fifth was lodged at their mo¬ 
nastery when ho visited EnglamI, and his 
nobles resided in Henry’s new-huilt palace 
of Bridewell, a gallery being thrown (rver 
tlie Fleet ami driven througli the City wtili 
to serve as a communication between tlio 
turn mansions. Henry lield tho “Black 
Parliament” in tliis monastery, and Jiero 
Cardinal Campoggio presided at tho trial 
which ended with the tyrant’s divorce from 
tho ill-used Katherine of Arragon. In tlie 
same house tho parliament also sat that 
condemned Wolscy, and sent him to beg 
“ a little earth for charity” of the monks 
of Leicester. The rapacious king laid his 
rough hand on tho treasures of the house 
in 1538, and Edward tho Sixth sold the 
Hall and Prior’s Lodgingfe to Sir Francis 
Bryan, a courtier, afterwards granting Sir 
Fraaicis Cawarden, master of the revels, 
whole house and precincts of the 


Preacher Friars, the yearly value being then 
reckoned at nineteen pounds; The holy 
brothers were dispersed to beg or thieve, 
and the church was pulled down, but the 
mischievous right of sanctuary continued. 

And noAv Ave come to the event that con¬ 
nects tho old monastic ground with the 
name of the great genius of England. 
«Tame| Burbage, Shakespeare’s friend and 
hsllow-actor, and other servants of the Earl 
of Leicester, tormented out of tho City by 
the angry cdi(!ts of over-scrupulous lord 
mayors, took shelter in tho precinct, and 
there, in 1578, erected a play-house (Play¬ 
house-yard). Every attemiit was in vain 
made to crush tho intruder.s. About the 
ytiar 158(5, according to the best authorities, 
tho young Shake.spcaro came to London 
and joined tho company at tho Blackfriars 
'1’Iu‘fitre. Ojily thr(^o years later wo find 
the noAv aiTiA'al (and this is one of tho nn- 
solvahlo niystcri(!.s of Sh.akespoare’s life) 
one of sixl.oou shai’ors in the prosperous 
tliough persoemted theatre. It is true that 
JMr. Halliwoll lias lately discovered that he 
was not exactly a proprietor, but only an 
actor receiving a .share of the profits of tho 
house, exclusive of the galleries (the boxes 
ami dre.s.s circle of (hose days), but this is 
after all only a lessening of the difficulty, 
and it is almost a.s remarkable that a young 
unknown Warwickshire poet should receive 
such jirofits, as it is that he should have 
held a sixteenth of the Avhole property. 
AVithout the generous patronage of some 
such patron as the Earl of Southampton 
or Lord Brooke, liow could the young actor 
have moA'ed ? He was tAveuty-six, and may 
have Avritten Venus and Adonis or Lucrece, 
yt't the first of these poems Avas not pub- 
li.shed till 15!>3. Ho ma.y have already 
adajitod one or two tolerably successful 
histoi-ioal plays, and, as Mr. Collier thinks, 
might have written the Comedy of Errors, 
Love’s Labour Lost, or tho Two Gentle¬ 
men of Vcrona. One thing is certain, that 
in 1587 five comj)anies of players, in¬ 
cluding the Blackfriars company, performed 
at Stratford, and in his native toAvn Mr; 
Collier thinks Shakespeare first proved 
himself useful to his new comrades. 

In 1589 tho lord mayor closed two theatres 
for ridiculing tho Paritans. Burbage and 
his friends, alarmed at this, petitioned the 
privy council, and pleaded that they had 
never introduced into their plays mattei:« 
of state or religion. The Blaokiriars com¬ 
pany, in 1593, began to build a summer 
theatre, the Globe, in Sou^wai'k; and Mr. 
Collier, remembering that xhis was theVeiy 
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year Venji^ aad A<3om8 was published, 
aitributes some great gift of the earl to 
Shakespeare to have immediately followed 
this poem, which was dedicated to South¬ 
ampton. That money may liave gone to 
build the Globe. By 1594, the poet had 
written Richard the Second and Richard 
the Third, and must have been recognised 
as a great writer. In 1500, we find Shake¬ 
speare and his partners (only eight now) 
petitioning the privy council to allow them 
to repair and enlarge their tlicatre, wliicli 
the Puritans of Blackfriars wanted to close. 
The council allowed the repairs, but forbade 
the enlargement. At iliis time Siiakc- 
speare was living near the Bear Garden, 
Southwark, to be close to the G lobe. H o was 
now evidently a thriving, “warm” man, 
for, in 1597, ho bought for sixty pounds 
New Place, one of the best house.s in 
Stratford. In IGIO, avo find Shake.spearc 
purchasing a plot of ground not far from 
Blackfriars T])ea.tre, and .ahiittiug upon a 
street leading dt)wn to PudflluWharf, “light 
against the king’s mojosty’s wardrobe;” 
but ho bad rctu'cd to Stratford, and given 
up London and the stage before this. The 
deed of this sale w.as sold in IBld lor one 
hundred and sixty-two pounds five shillings. 

In 1008, the lord mayor and aldermen of 
London made a final attemiit to crush the 
Blackfriars players, but failing to prove to 
the Lord Chancellor that the City had ever 
exercised any authority witliin the pr(>cinct 
and liberty of Blackfriars, their cause fell to 
the ground. The corporation then opened 
a negotiation for purchase with Bnrbago, 
Shakespearo^nd the other (now nine) share¬ 
holders. The players asked about seven 
thousand pounds, Shakespeare’s four shares 
being valued at one thousand four hundred 
and thirty-three pounds six shillings and 
eightpcnce, including tlie Avardrobc and pro¬ 
perties, estimated at five hundred pounds. 
His ineomo at this time Mr. Collier esti¬ 
mates at four hundred a year. The Black¬ 
friars Theatre was pulled down in Crom¬ 
well’s time, 1655, and houses built in its 
room.. 

Randolph, the'dramatist, a pupil of Ben 
Jonson’s, ridicules in the Muses’ Looking- 
Glass, that strange “ moi'ality” play of his, 
the Puritan feathei’-sellers of Blackfriars, 
whom Ben Jenson also taunts, and Ran¬ 
dolph’s pretty Puritan, Mrs. Fiowerdew, 
aftys of the ungodly of Blackfriars: 

ladeed, it sometimes pricks my consciotioo, 

l .pome to sell ’em pins and looking-glasses. 

T 0 which her friend, Mr, Bird, ropHos with 
4^0 ely sanctity of Tartuffe: 


I have this costom, too, for my 

’Tis fit that we which aw sincere pwfoisora 

Should gain by infidels. 

Ben Jonson, that smiter at all sucli hypo¬ 
crites, wrote Volpone at his house in Black¬ 
friars, and here he laid the scene of tho 
Alchemist. Tho Friars were fashionable, 
in spite of the players, for Vandyok lived 
in the precinct for nine years, till his death 
in 1041, and tbc wicked Earl and Countess 
of Somerset resided in tho same locality 
wlien they poisoned their former favourite, 
Sir Thomas Overbury; as late as 1785, 
Mr. Peter Cunningham says, there was an 
attempt to assert precinct privileges, but 
years before sberitfs arrested in the Friars. 

In l(i28, Blackfriars vi’as tlie sceae of a 
most fatal and extraordinary accident. It 
occurred in the chief bouse of the Friary, 
then a district declining fast in respect¬ 
ability. Hurisdon House derived its name 
from Queen Elizabeth’s favourite cousui, 
the Lord Chamberlain, Henry 'Carey, 
Baron .Ilmisdon, and Av.as at the time oc- 
cupicid by Count de Tiliier, the French am¬ 
bassador. About three o’clock on Sunday, 
October the'136111, a large Roman Catholic 
congregation of about (lirce hundred per¬ 
sons, worshipping to a certain degree in 
slealtli, and not without fear from tho 
Puritan feather makers of tlio theatrical 
neighbourhood, had assembled in a long 
garref. in tbc iliird and uppermost story. 
Master Drury, a J esnit prolate of celebrity, 
bad drawn together this crowd of timid 
people. The garret looking over the gate- 
liouse was approached by a passage with 
a door opening into tho street, and also by 
a passage from the ambassador’s with- 
drawing-room. Tbc garret was about 
seventeen feet wide and forly feet long, 
Avitli a vestry for a priest partitioned ofi'at 
one end. In tbc middle of the gaiTct and 
near the Avail stood a raised table and chair 
for tho preacher. Tho gentry sat on chairs 
and stools facing the pnlpit, the rest stood 
behind, crowding as far as the head of the 
stairs. At the appointed hour Mafeter 
Drury, the priest, came from the inner 
room in white robe and scarlet stole, an 
attendant carrying a book and the hour¬ 
glass by which to measure his sermon. 
He knelt doAvn at the chair for about au 
Ave Maria, but uttered no audible prayefr. 
He then took the Jesuit’s Testament, 
and read for the text .the Gospel for the 
day, wliich was, according to the Gregojuaa 
calendar, tho twenty-first Sunday after 
Pentecost: “ Therefore is the kingdom 6f 
heaven like unto a man beinf' a king that 
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wduld m^e an accoant of his servants. 
And, when ho began to make account thorp 
was one presented unto him that owed 
him ten thousand talents.” Having read 
the text the Jesuit preacher sat down, and 
putting on his head a red quilt cap with a 
white linen one beneath it, commenced his 
sermon. He had spoken for about half an 
hour, when the calamity h.appened. The 
great weight of the crowd in tlie old room 
suddenly snapped the main dormer beam 
of the door, which instantly crashed in 
and fell into the room below. The main 
beams there also snapped andbrokc through 
to the ambassador’s drawing-room over the 
gatehouse, a distance of two-and-tweuty 
feet. Only a part, however, of the gallery 
floor, immediately over Father lludgatc’s 
chamber, a small room used for secret mass, 
gave way. The rest of the floor being less 
crowded, stood firm, and the people on it 
having no other means of escape, drew 
their knives and cut a way through a 
plaster wall into a neighbouring room. 

A contemporary pamphleteer, who visited 
the ruins and wrote fresh from the first 
outburst of sympathy, says: “ What e:ir 
without tingling can tear the doleful and 
confused cncs of such a troop of men, 
women, and children all falling suddenly in 
the some pit, and apprehending with one 
horror the same ruin ? What eye can 
behold without inundation of tears such 
a spectacle of men overwhelmed with 
breaches of weighty timber, buried in 
rubbish and smothered with dust ? What 
heart without evaporating in sighs can 

C der the burden of deepest sorrows and 
entations of parents, children, bus- 
bands, wives, kinsmen, friends, for their 
dearest pledges and chiefest comforts? 
This world all bereft and swept away 
with one blast of the same dismal tem¬ 
pest.” 

The news of the accident fast echoing 
through London, Seijoant Finch, the re¬ 
corder, and the lord mayor and aldermen, 
at once provided for the safety of the am¬ 
bassadors family, who wei’e naturally 
shaking in their shoos, and shutting np the 
gates to keep ofi* the curious and thievish 
crowd, set guards at all the Blackfriars 
passages. Workmen were iustsmtly em¬ 
ployed in gangs to remove the debris and 
rescae the sufferers, who were still alive. 

The pamphleteer, again rousing himself 
to the occasion, and turning on his tears, 
say8; y;“At the opening hereof what a 
ona^l wht^ fearful objects! wbat la- 
representations ! Here some 


buried, some dismembered, some only parts 
of men; bero some wounded, and welter¬ 
ing in their own and other’s blood; others 
putting forth their fainting hands, and 
crying out for help. Here some gasping 
and panting for breath; others stifled for 
want of air. So the most of them being 
thus covered with dust, their death was a 
kind of burial.” All that night and part 
of the next day tte workmen spent in re¬ 
moving the bodies, and the inquest was 
then held. It was found that the main 
beams were only ten inches square, and 
had two mortise holes, where tlie girders 
were inserted, facing each other, so that 
only three inches of solid timber were left. 
The main beam of the loAvcr room, about 
thirteen inches square, Avithout mortise 
holes, broke obliquely near the end. No 
Avail gaA'^e Avay, and the roof and ceiling of 
the garret remained entire. Father Drury 
perished, as also did Father Iludgate, who 
was in his own room below. Lady Webb, 
of Southwark, Lady Blackstone’s daughter 
from Scroope’s-court, Mr. Fowell, a War- 
Aviekshiro gentleman, and many tradesmen, 
serA'ants, and artisans—ninety-five in all— 
perished. Some of the escapes seemed 
almost miraculous. Mistress Lucie Pen- 
ruddock fell between Lady Webb and a 
servant, who were both killed, yet was 
saved by her chair falling over her bead. 
Lady Webb’s daughter was found alive 
near her dead mother; and a girl named 
Elizabeth Sanders was also saved by the 
dead who fell and covered her. A Pro¬ 
testant scholar, though one of the very- 
undermost, escaped by the timbers arch¬ 
ing over him, and some of them slanting 
against the wall. He tore ja way but 
through the laths of the ceiling by main 
strength, then crept between two joists 
to a hole where he saw light, and was 
drawn through a door by one of the am¬ 
bassador’s family. He at once returned to 
rescue others. There was a girl of ten 
who cried to him, “ Oh, my mother I ob, 
my sister! They are down under the 
timber.” He told her to be patient, and 
by God’s grace they woxild^e quickly got 
forth. The child replied, “ This will 1» a 
great scandal to our religion.” One of the 
men that fell said to afellow-Bnffererj :‘*01i, 
what advantage our adversaries wiQ take 
at this I” The other replied, If it be 
God’s will this should befal ns, what can 
we say to it ?” Ono gentleman Avas mitred 
by keeping near the stairs, while his friend,, 
who had pushed near the pulpit, perished^ 
Many of those who were saved died in » 
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few hotirjs after their lextrioation. The soul, swisirrag, onr^g, and blaspheming.’' 
bodies of Ladj Webb, Mistress IIdale, and So intolerance, we see, is peither epecimly-f 
La^ Blackstone’s daughter were carried Protestant nor Catholic, bnt of evej^ party, 
to hay Honse, Holbom, and there buried “The fatal respera,” as that terrible day 
in ihe bock court-yard. In the fore court- at Blackfriars was afterwards called, wore 
yard, by the French ambassador’s house, a long remembered with a shudder by Catho- 
huge grave, eighteen feet long and twelve lie England. 

feet broad, was dug, and four-and-forty The Blackfriars Bridge, pulled down a 
corpses piled within it. In another pit, few years since, was begun in 17dO, made 
twelve feet long and eight feet broad, in pas.sablo as a bridle-way in 1768, and first 
the ambassador’s garden, they buried fif- opened on Sunday, November the ISth, 
teen more. Others were interred in St. 1769. It Avas built from the design of 
Andrew’s, St.- Bride’s, and Blackfriars Robert Mylne, a clever young Scotch en- 
churches. The list of the killed and ginecr, whoso family had been master- 
wounded is curious, from its topographical masons to the kings of Scotland for five 
allusions. Amongst other entries wo find hundred years. Mylne had just returned 
John Halifax, a water-bearer (in the old from a professional tour in Italy, where ho 
times of street conduits the London water- had followed the footsteps of Vitruvius, 
bearer was an important person), a son of and gained the first prize at the Academy 
Mr. Flood, tho scrivener, in Holbom, a man of St. Luke, when he arrived in London 
of Sir Ives Pemberton, Thomas Brisket, his friendless and unknown, and entered into 
wife, son, and maid, in Montague Close, competition with twenty other architects 
Richard Fitzgarret, of Gray’s Inn, gentle- for the new bridge. Among these rivals 
man, Davie, an Irishman, in Angell-filley, was Smoaton, the great engineer, a protege 
Gray’s Inn, gentleman, Sarah 'VVatson, of Lord Bute’s, and Doctor Johnson’s friend 
daughter of Master Watson, chirurgeon, Gwynn, well known for hig admirable work 
Master Grimes, near tho Horse Shoo tavern, on London improvements. The committee 
in Drury-lane, John Bovans, at tho Seven were, however, just enough to be unani- 
Stars, in Drury-lane, Francis Man, Thiev- mous in favouring the unknown young 
ing-lane, Westminster, &c. As might have Scotchman, and he carried off the prize, 
been expected, the fanatics of both parties Directly it was known that Mylne’s arches 
had much to say about this terrible ac- were to be elliptical, every one unacquainted 
oident. The Catholics declared th.at the Pro- with tho subject began to write in favour 
testants, knowing this to ho a chief place of the semicircular arch. Among the 
of iheeting for men of their faith, had champions, Doctor Johnson was, if not the 
secretly drawn out tho pins or sawn the most ignorant, certainly tho most rash, 
supporting timbers partly asunder. The He wrote three letters to tho printer of the 
Protestants, on tho other hand, lustily Gazetteer, praising Gwynn’s plana, and de- 
declared that tho planks would not bear nouncing the Scotch conqueror. Gwynn 
such a weight of Romajiish sin, and that had “ coached” the learned doctor in a very 
God was displeased with their pulpits and unsatisfactoiy way. In his early days the 
altars, their doctrine and sacrifice; one giant of Bolt-court had been accustomed 
sealot remembered that at tho return of to got up subjects rapidly, but the science 
Prince Charles from the madcap expedition of architecture was not so easily digested, 
to Spain, a Catholic had lamented, or was Tlio doctor contended “ that the first ex- 
said to have lamented, the street bonfires, cellenco of a bridge built for commerce 
as there would be never a fagot left to over a largo river is strength.” So fe.r so 
bum tbe heretics. If it had boon a Pro- good, but ho then went on to try and show 
testant ohapflii the Puritans cried, tho that tho pointed arch is necessarily weak; 
Jesuits would have called the calamity an and here ho himself broke down”. He 
omen of the speedy downfall of lioresy. allow'od that there was an elliptical bridge 
A CatboHo writer replied “ with a word of at Florence, but he said carts were not' 
comfort,” and pronounced the accident to allowed to go over it, which proved its 
be & presage of good fortune to Catholics, fragility. He also condemned a proposed 
and of the overthrow of error and heresy, cast-iron parapet, in imitation of one at, 
This zealous, but not well-informed writer Rome, as too poor and trifling for a gmat 
o^mpar^ Father Drury’s death to that of design. He allowed that a certain arch of 
SJui^liut, who fell in battle, and with that Perrault’s was elliptical, but then he oon- 
iBf.s {2alviil; “ who, being in despair, and tended that it had to be held together by 
calUag upon the devil, gave up Ms wicked iron clamps. He allowed that Mr. Mylne 
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had gained the prize at Home, but the com¬ 
petitors, the arrogant despot of London 
clubs asserted, were only boys, and, more¬ 
over, architecture had sunk so low at Hume 
that even th(» I’antheon hadbecn deformed 
by petty dcicorations. ^ In hi.4 third letter 
the doctor grew more scientific, and even 
more confused. Ho was very angry with 
Mr. Myltie’s friends for asserting that., 
though a semi-ellipsis might, be weaker t.han 
a semicircle, it had quite strength enough 
to support a bridge. “ I again venture to 
declare,” ho wrote—“ 1 again venture to 
declare, in doliance of all this contemj)tnous 
superiority” (how arrogant men hate other 
people’s arrogance !), “ that a straigld. line 
will bear no weight; not even the science 
of Vasari can nuike that form st.rong 
which the laws of nat.ure have eoiidemned 
to weakness. By the position that a 
straight line will bear nothing is meant 
that it receives no strength fi'oin si raight.- 
ness ; foi' that many bodiew laid in st raight 
lines will support weight by the cohesion 
of their parts every one lias found who has 
seen dishes on a shelf, or a, thief upon the 
gallows. It is not denied that stoiuis may 
be so crushed togotlior by enormous pres¬ 
sure on eacli side tbat a heavy ma.ss may 
bo safely laid ujxm them; but the sii’c ngth 
must bo derived merely from tlui lateral 
resistance, and the line so loadisd will he 
itself part of the load. Tlic .semi-elliptical 
arch has one recommeudatitjn yet. un- 
examined. Wc are told that it is tUlhcuH. 
of execution.” 

In the face of this noisy newspaper th un¬ 
der Mylno went on and produced om; of the 
most beautiful bridges in England for one 
hundred and fifty-two thousand eiglit hun¬ 
dred and forty pounds, three shillings and 
tenpence, atitually one hundred and siuty- 
three pounds less than the oi-igiiial e.stimate, 
an admirable cxamjde for all firehiteels 
present and to comt*. The bridge, which 
had nine arches, and was nine hundred 
and ninety-five yards from wharf to wharf, 
was erected in ten years and three-quarters. 
Mylno received five hundred a year, and 
five per cent on the expenditure. llis 
claims, however, were disputed, and not 
allowed by the gra teful City till 1770. The 
bridge tolls were bought by government in 
1.785, and the passage then became free. 
It was afterwards lowered, and the open 
TOi-apet condemned by Johnson removed. 
It was snpposed that Mylno’s mode of 
centering was a secret, but in contempt of 
all quackery he deposited exact models of 
his system in the British Museum. Me 
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was afterwards made surveyor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and in 1811 was interred near 
the tomb of Wren, Hp was a despot 
among his workmen, and ruled them with 
a rod of iron. However, the foundations of 
this bridge were never safely built, and 
lal.terly tlie piers began visibly to subside. 
The semieireular arch, after all, would 
liavc been the stronger. So far the doctor 
was right. 

The old inoiiastie ground seems to have 
been beloved by painters, for, as we have 
seen, Vandyek lived luxuriously here, and 
was IVequently vi.sitcd by Charles the First 
ami his court. Cornelius Jansen, the great 
])ort rait painier of James’s coni’t, arranged 
in's lilack draperies, and groaiid his fine 
carjiatioTis in the same locality, and at'the 
same f.imo Isaac Oliver, the exquisite court 
miniature painter, dwelt in the same place. 
It was to him Lady Ayres, to the rage of 
her j(!alous husband, came for a portrait of 
Lord Herbert, of Clierbury, an imprudence 
that very nearly led to the assassination of 
iho poet lord, who believed himself so 
s])eeial]y favoured of Heaven. 

Ajiolheearics’ Hall, that grave brick and 
stone building in Wiiter-lane, is too good a 
text to be dismissed in a paragi’nph, and 
we rescii’vo it for siiccial notice, 'fhe king’s 
]iriuting-ofiice for proclamations, <fec., used 
to be in Printing House-square, but was 
removed in 1770 ; aiid we must not forget 
that where a Norman fortress once rose to 
opprc.ss the weak, to giiard tho spoils of 
robbers, and to ]>rntcct tho oppressor, the 
Times prinling-oilico now stands, to diflfiise 
its ceaseless floods of knowledge, to spread 
its resistless tegis over tlie poor and the 
o])j»ressed, and ever to uSo its vast power 
to exicud liherly and crush injustice, what¬ 
ever shape ihelTolcus assumes, whether it 
sit upon a throne or lurks in a swindler’s 
ollieo. 


GEOFFREY LUTTRELL’S NARRATIVE. 

BY Tins AUTHOB OF “IN THAT BTAIB OF LIFS," *0. 

IN ELEVJiN CHAPXEMS. CHAPTEB III. 

Two years passed. I was often at the 
Grange in Harry’s holidays, and watched, 
with a keen interest, in which sorrow and 
bittei'ness were blent—sorrow which was 
prophetic for them, bitterness which was 
the selfish cry of my heart for joy that 
could never be mine—-the progress of th© 
old story. Harry, os he approached man¬ 
hood, became more and more devoted to 
Assunta, and she, after her first struggle, 
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gave tip her whole heart and soul to him. 
Of me she made a friend. She little guessed 
all I Buffered; and spoke to me, more un- 
reservedly than she did to any one el.se, as 
Harry’s mentor, as one whom she implicitly 
trusted. She saw that her idol was but 
human: with brilliant gifts that might 
lead to his undoing, and set in the midst of 
many and great temptations. It is possible 
that had ho been more godlike, she might 
have loved him les,s—such are the strange 
inconsistencies of the human heiirt. For 
of all the positions in which a liigh-soulod 
girl can stand towards a man, that of his 
good angel is the one which attracts her 
most. 

I have often wondered since that this 
growing love upon both sides, to which it 
seemed to mo impossible that any one could 
ho blind, shonld have created no alarm in 
the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Walbrookc. I 
can only account for it by supposing that 
natures, sunk in the slough of a cold con¬ 
ventionality, never dream of the force of a, 
first real passion. It is called “ a ilij'*^ation 
aninng the young people,” and is i’eg,ardod 
as the measles, or any other evil incident 
to youth, to be “ got over” far better when 
young, than if tbo cpidemio should be taken 
late in life. Moreover, Harry wa.s at homo 
but for a few wcek.s, tAvico a year, and as 
bis comeliness, his prowi'ss in all field 
sports, and his joviality, made him fnonds 
wherever ho wont, ho had plenty of counter- 
attraction—or what might be supposed to 
be counter-attraction—in the county, to 
neutralise the eflbct of a pair of dark eyes 
at the Grange. It was tlius, I doubt not, 
that Mr. Walbrooko thought upon the 
matter, if ho troubled his mind at all about 
it. When Harry was about eighteen, how¬ 
ever—he had then left Wc.stminster a year, 
and was with a private tutor in Sussex— 
something must have aroused Mr. Wal- 
brooko’s long-slumbering prudence. Ho 
resolved that Harry, before going to Ox¬ 
ford, should travel for a year, ami during 
that time I did not go to the Grange. 

When I next visited it, some few months 
after the heir’s rctuim, and also after his 
first term at Oxford, I found Harry much 
changed, and not for the better, in all ways. 
He was, indeed, as affectionate towards me 
as ever, and Assnuta’s influence, far from 
having diminished by the year’s absence, 
seemed to ■ have increased. He had 'also 
grown into a very handsome man. But he 
was now impatient of his uncle’s control— 
indeed, of any control but hers-; and there 
was a recklessness, a dare-devilry about 


him, at times, which made me appreheh. 
sive for the future. Still, whenever she 
was present, he rarely said or did anything 
which I regretted; but over our wine after 
dinner—and ho often took more than was 
wise—^lio sometimes conducted himself in 
a way which annoyed Mr. Walbrooke ex¬ 
tremely. Harry had imbibed abroad, or, 
at Oxford, liberal opinions, which he more 
than once took this occasion to announce. 
It w.as in vain that his uncle ootighed' a 
stc'rn Tory cough, and that I kicked him 
under the table; nothing would stop him. 
Then the i)re.sonco of certain guests always 
(lisiurbed his equanimity; notably that of 
one ^Ir. Ridgway, who was a constant 
visitor at thc! Grange during this period. 
1 had seen this person beterc, but had never 
noticed him much. It is ncces.saiy, now, 
that I should describe him. 

Tlieophilus llidgway, of Hap!=bary, was 
a man of mark in tho county, I might 
.'ihnost .say in England. Ho was pre-emi¬ 
nently “ tlie man of taste” of his day; and 
ilap.shury was the culminating proof of it, 
which people' who care for such things 
came long journeys to s(H'. It Avas more 
like an Italian p.alaco than an English 
couuti’y house, aiut was open to tho charge 
of iucongruil.y, with it.s statues, and foun¬ 
tains, and mai'blo balustrades, in tho midst 
of a bleak Lincolnshire ])ark, Avht re thc sun 
seemed never to shine, if it could possibly 
avoid it. But the intci-nm possessed miracles 
of ,ari., collected by Mr-. Ridgway in his 
travels, and the furniture and decorations 
Avero all iaultless, each room in its par¬ 
ticular stylo, no hopeless jumble of epochs, 
such as the ilwellings of most bric-l.-brao 
hunters exhibit: all that you saw hero was 
genuine, and all (you Avore told) was in 
perfret harmony and “keeping:” only, 
somehow or other, tho general effect left 
Aipon thc mind w.as disastrously hold and 
coinlbrtlcss. Hapsbury was more than 
twenty miles from the Grange, but avc 
made an expedition there once, in a ooacb 
and four, when a party was staying with 
Mr. Walbrooke. There were Latin in¬ 
scriptions, I remember, over doorways, 
upon marble slabs on tho terrace, on sum* 
mer-houscs, and sun-dials—in every pos¬ 
sible spot where they could entrap and 
confound thc unlettered, and testify to the 
elegant claasicality of the master of the 
place. Ho Avas, himself, not unlike one of 
those' inscriptions: a marble man, highty 
polished, gilt-lettered, diflicult to read. Bto 
had spent a great part of hia life in Italy, 
as some averred, “ under a cloudclouds. 
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however, being but intangible vapours 
drawn upwards from the earth, these were 
regarded by his partisans as the exhalations 
of a noxious calumny condensed in order 
to obscure an effulgent reputation. And 
among his partisans none was stronger than 
Mr. Walbrooke. That gentleman would 
never tolerate a word against his friend, 
and ceased to invito two neighbours who 
had let fall hints that there w'ero passages 
in Eidgway’s life which would not bear 
close eicaniination. 

All this I learnt upon the visit I am now 
describing. He was then a man of fifty, 
small, well-preserved, with a fine white 
skin, scarcely creased by age, delicate 
hands, and a mellifluous voice. His manner 
was ns faultless us his dress, and everything 
else about him. It w'as the perfection of 
good - breeding. If I spoke, he paid as 
much attention to what the young artist 
said as to the words that fell from the 
greatest man at table. Ho listened with 
his eyes, ho sympathised with his smile, he 
had always some apposite and graceful re¬ 
joinder. No doubt this flattered, and, in a 
measure, blinded me. Certain it is, that 
though there was something about the man 
which baffled me, something which made 
me doubt, I scarce know why, whether he 
had any heart, or any principle, I sided 
with those who thought him v(ny agree¬ 
able. His conversation sparkled with 
anecdote, and occasionally with sarcasm, 
so sugared that the dull swallowed it un- 
percoived. Ho indulged sometimes, it is 
true, in rather too many quotations and 
allusions to recondite matters which nine 1 
out of ten people could not xindenstand; 
but, after all, it afforded an agreeable con¬ 
trast to the eternal talk about hounds and 
horses which prevailed in that fox-hurtting 
district. Mr. Ridgway, I fancy, had never 
been across a lioi'se in his life. It will bo 
understood that the sort of man I have de- 
BOiubod would bo uncongenial to Harry. In 
point of fact, he never could tolerate wdiat 
he termed “ that d—d effeminate old prig,” 
and his antipathy was now redoubled by a 
cause to which I shall come presently. Mr. 
Walbrooke, however, invited Mr. Ridgway 
none the less often to his house ; indeed, it 
was remarked that “ the man of taste” 
hever had been so constantly at the Grange 
as during’ the last six months. And his 
extreme urbanity towards his friend’s 
nephew,I made yet more apparent the 
younger man’s rudeness to his uncle’s 
guest. • 

Timf. had wrought only good upon 


Asannta Fleming. In the world’s eyes she 
was handsomer: a tall, grand-looking crea¬ 
ture. In mine, the development of her 
rare character was what I chiefly saw. 
Her influence in the household was great, 
and the love which all bore her was 
measured chiefly by their capacity for 
loving. Mr, Walbrooke’s was circum¬ 
scribed within certain reasonable limits; 
but, as far as his stiff nature would allow, 
he had a sincere regard for, and an earnest 
desire to befriend, the penniless foundling. 
Mrs. Walbrooke’a was sentimental and 
shallow. Lena’s was enthusiastic and 
thorough: she would have gone through 
fire and water for her friend; and yet 
Assunta, as I have reason to know, had the 
delicacy and true wisdom never to make a 
confidante of Harry’s sister. She was fully 
conscious of her own position, and of his : 
she knew how unlikely it was that they 
could ever marry; but every hope of her 
life was bound np in him, and she could 
not cast it all from her. She was capable 
of any sacrifice; but she was scarcely 
twenty, and with an impassioned, devoted 
nature, it was asking much to expect in her 
the prudence to shun a peril which she was 
too clover not to foresee. 

Rut the difficulties of her position were 
now complicated by what, to many young 
women, would have been a subject of 
ti'iumph and unalloyed satisfaction. It bad 
been confidently assorted that Mr. Ridgway, 
of Hapsbury, would never marry: that 
those great estates would pass away to 
some distant branch of the family; and 
that Mr. Ridgway himself had expressed 
perfect iudiflcrence as to who should 
succeed him. He had never been sub¬ 
jugated by the tender passion, and the 
requirements of the fastidious “man of 
taste” were such that no woman, it was 
supposed, could fulfil them. But it now 
became tolerably apparent to all of us 
that Miss Fleming had reached that 
hitherto unattainable eminence, whence it 
was just possible that she might be invited 
to step upon the throne of Hapsbury. 
Not that Mr. Ridgway could be said to be 
in love, or anything the least like it; but 
he admired the girl, as he would have 
admired any noble work, of art, watched 
her, and listened to her, W’ith all his critical 
faculties on the qui-vive, and snpled obm- 
placCntly, as though saying to himself; 
“ There is no fault to be found. Tie pic¬ 
ture is in keeping throughout. It is the 
ouly thing, the finishing tonch, which Haps¬ 
bury wants to make it complete.” 
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■ <‘Tbon you had better not inflict your 
dulnees on Miss Fleming.” 

“ That he will not do, Mr. Wa^lbrooke,” 
said Assniite, with a smile, which I saw 
covered some uneasiness. “If Harry is 
too tired to play, I will take a hand— 
that is, if any one will accept bo bad a 
partner.” 

Tins, of course, had its dc.sircd effect. 
Harry rose, with a bad grace, and limped 
acros.s tlu'. room to wliere the whisl.-tat)le 
stood. While they cut in for partners, 
Mr. Bidgway, with that perfect brei'ding 
which veneered all his actions, waited a 
minute or two, and then, without indeco¬ 
rous hurry, glided towards the seat left 
vacant by Harry, and slid into it. Tlie 
latter looked ns if ho would have liked to 
kick the performer of this very siinph; act; 
and 1 am sure no amount of stiffhc'ss would 
have prevented him, had Ik; had a fair 
excuse. 

“You wdll certainly break your nock 
some day, if you i-ide in iJiis des]>ei‘ate 
way,” said his undo, who.se sei-('iiity being 
now restoi'od had leisure to think of his 
nephew’s limbs. “ 1 wish you Avould bo 
more careful.” 

“ Perhaps you would like mo to walk 
round the garden in galoshes and a fur 
coat ?” retorted Harry. Tlio allusion was 
too pointed to bo missed by any one Avho 
heard the words, arid 1 felt oonlident Unit 
Mr. Jlidgway’s sharp c^ars c.anght. thcsii. 
But Harry was in tbai. slate of in-itidion 
wliich made him perfecUy calhms to tin; 
effect his intomperate si)eouh itiight in-o- 
dncc', and ho continued; “ Kvoiy fellow 
who rides runs some risks, i’d rather live 
the life of a- jnan, and die like one, than be 
dried up into a Avbitenod liingu.s—sojtie- 
thing that is not a man, nor a woman 
either. ” 

Mr. Walhrooke frowned, anti his lips 
tw'itched aiigrii^' : he turned .away. A.s- 
sunta coloured u]) to the roots of her hair. 
Mr. ItidgAvay, without hetriiying that ht> 
had lieard a word, leaned aeioss the table 
and said, with a-bland smile ; 

“ So you are a card-player, Miss Flem¬ 
ing? Do you know that J possess tlie first 
pack of cartls, said to have been invented 
to amuse poor Charles the Sixth ? If it is 
true, the Avorhl is under a heavy debt of 
.gratitude to that despised monarch for 
having contiibuthd to relieve its ennui 
for upwards of four hundred years.” 

“ Have they not always done more to 
dqpitroy happiness than to increase it ?” 

Assunta, who, from her uneasy 
^gni^es towards the whist-table, I saw was 
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fending bat a divided attentipn to tfe9 ’“ man 
of taateV’remarks. 

“ A fool who is bent on fielf-destrncfcion 
will not require cards. Miss Fleming,” was 
his reply. “ He will do* so by his tongue, 
by his palate, no matter how—^tons les 
chemins menent 4 Borne.” 

The covert sarcasm, contrasting with 
Harry’s violent broach of good manners, 
told with double effect. I saw Assnnta 
wince. Like a clever tactician as he was, 
Mr. Bidgway pursued his advantage no 
further. Ho ignored liis youthful rival 
from that moment, and began discussing 
the drawings that lay on the table before 
him. There was not a place of which he 
had not some anecdote, some apt quotation 
in eoiinexion w’ith the scone, or some little- 
kiunvn pi<‘cc of information, gathered in 
the by-paths of literature, which ho had 
scoured, .and the herbarium of which was 
carefully dried in his memory. Assnnta 
felt much imprc.s.sed by his cleverness, 
though she did not hear above one-half of 
wbat lie said. 

’J'hc evening at 1a.st came to an end. She 
liavl no opporlujiity of speaking priAmtely 
to Harry (the whist only broke up after 
the ladies had left the I'oom); but, as I 
handed her a candle, she whispered : 

“ Will you talk to him, Mr. Luttrcll ? 
lie is so intemperate, I dread what he may 
say f)r do next. Tell him bow miserable 
1)0 has made me thi.s evouiug, will you?” 

'fho squire, it was evident, had not got 
ovoi- TLiiry’s last speech. I wms not snr- 
pi-ised to hear him toll his nephew that ho 
wished to speak to him in Mr Walbrooko’a 
di'e.ssing-room. 

“ Conic to mo afterwards, Harry,” 1 
said. 

And t.hi’ce-quarters of an hour later ho 
entered luy room. I saAV that something 
was seriously amiss. He was very pale; 
and hi.s moutli had a hard-clenched look, 
which I had rarely seen it wear. Ho said 
noUiiiig, but took out his pipe and lit it. 
1 Avaitod for liim to begin, but in vain. At 
hist I broke the ground with, “Well, 
Harry, Avhat passed between you and 
your uncle ? He has been blowing you up, 
for behaving as you did to-night, I sup¬ 
pose ? And really, I must say, your con¬ 
duct-” 

“ Now, dear old boy, don’t you begin, 
for I can’t stand it. I’m down enough iif 
the mouth as it is. Confound my tongue ! 
I believe it would have been all square if I 
liadri’i. spoken.” 

“ Why, Avhat did yon say ? What has 
happened ?” , 
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“IV© iiad a row—and the lon^ and 
short of it is," I’hi off to-morrow morning.” 

“ Off to-morrow ! Where to? I thonght 
the Oxford term didn’t begin for another 
ten days ?” 

“ It does not; but I’m to go to my 
aunt, Lady Horton’s. My uncle says that 
as I choose to insult old Rid gway, who is 
to be here a week more, I must go.” 

I was amazed. I knew that Mr. W.al- 
brooke’s obstinacy w.aa, capable of making 
him sacrifice much to the foriberance of 
any scheme he liad taken up; but 1 had 
never conceived it possible that it would 
carry him the length of turning IlaiTy ont 
of doors. I bad not taken into account 
that two ends wore to bo gained by so 
doing. After a pause, Harry went on, as 
he drew a long puff at his pipe, iind stared 
gloomily at the fire. 

“ But that isn’t all—that isn’t the worst, 
Geoff.” 

“ Wliat do yon mcaii ? I wi.sh you 
•would tell me distinctly what passed fi'om 
the beginning, instead of letting it out in 
driblets.” 

“ Well, tlion, this is how it was. He 
began by saying that my manner had -een 
most offensive to Bidgwny evei- since ho 
came into the house—that he was a li'icnd 
of his, and a most dlstiuguishod man ; and 
as ho hoped to see him very often hero, 1 
■was to understand tliat he insisted on his 
guest being treated with proper i-cspcct.. 
1 replied that I couldn’t respect a fellow 
like that; but owned I liad been wrong in 
saying what I had, and I promised jiot to 
repeat the offence. Then my niiclo went 
on to say that the way in which 1 tried to 
monopolise Assunta’s society had given rise 
to remarks, and ho could tolerate it np 
longer. It was all vexy well when I was 
a boy—this hanging about hci“—but now, 
if continued, it would occasion all sorts of 
slanderous surmises, and would do her a 
great injury. Fancy that, Geoff! 1 thhxk 
1 could have restrained my tongue, if he 
hadn’t said that. I had vowed to myself 
that her name shouldn’t jxass my lips; but 
when 1 beard those words the blood rushed 
to my brain—and I didn’t know what I 
was doing—I was mad for the minute, or 
I shouldn’t have said what I did. 1 told 
hiTn the world would soon know the truth; 
I loved her better than anything on earth, 
and only waited to be of age to ask her to 
share whatever I had. ‘ And that is simply 
nothing said my uncle. ‘ Of coui’se,’ I re¬ 
plied, * I am aware that if you refuse to let 
us many, we must wait—and we ivill wait.’ 
He grew very red, and walked up and 


down the room. ' ‘Ton will wait.?’ he re¬ 
peated. ' ‘ What for,, praj ?: Tor my death, 
to inherit this property ? Don’t make so 
sure of that; I hai^'o hitherto treated you as 
my heir, but I need not leave you one 
farthing, if I do not choose; and I certainly 
should not do so, if I thought it was likely i 
you would mairy in direct opposition to 
my wishes.’ I asked him what fault he 
could find in Assunta ? ‘ Haven’t I heal’d 

you say constantly you didn’t know an¬ 
other girl to compare with her ?’ ‘ That’s 

very f rnc!,’ he sai<l, ‘ .and I ha ve the greatest 
regard for Miss Fleming, bxit I don’t choose 
my heir to marry a foundling; and I should 
cui. yon ofl’if yon did so.’ ‘ Then you may 
keep your confounded money,’! cried; ‘for 
J’d sooner never t ouch a fai’tliing of it than 
give her up!’ I know what she and you 
will say, Geoff. I was a fool, and I know 
it, as soon as the words were out of my 
moxxth ; but I <!ouldu’t help it. My uncle 
turned coldly away, and for a few minutes 
he i-emainod silent. At la.st he said, ‘You 
are a vex’y fooli.sh boy, and ungrateful, too, 
after .all 1 have done for you. However, I 
am not going to quarrel with you for a 
few luisty words; only, 1 think, after the 
way in vdiioh you have chosen to conduct 
younself towards my guest, and now to¬ 
wards me, your i-crnaining bore just at 
present is uiidosii’ixble. Lady Horton has 
often asked yon to go there when you like. 
You liad better go to-morrow, for the few 
days before you have to be at Oxford.’ I 
f(;lt stnnned, Geoff. Turned ont of the 
honse ! liaviug to leave Assuntxx in this 
way 1 I (^(.luldn’t speak for a bit. My blood 
wa.s cool by this time, and 1 saw what I 
had done. Thoi’o was nothing for it but to 
beg my uncle to ibi’give me, and not to 
send me away. I told him, what was very 
true, that 1 -was ash.amed of having spoken 
to liiitf as 1 had done ; that 1 wa.s nob.un-- 
grateful—that I loved iiiin for all his kind¬ 
ness to rno ever since I was a child, and 
not for the sake of hi.s money; but that, ' 
unfortunately, 1 hadn’t always command 
over my tongue, and said things, when irri- 
tat(.>d, xvliieh I deeply regi'cttcd after. But 
! proixiised faithfully that this should not 
ooern" again, cithci' as regarded Ridgway or 
him.scll', if Ixe would not send me away. 
But he was inexorable. He kept repeat¬ 
ing, with that quiet oRstinacy of his, , that 
he thought it much better I should go— 
and, in sliort, go I must, Geoff 1” 

“ 1 am very sorry, dear old follow, but, 
after all, it might bo worse. Though 
your uncle is obstinate, he has behaved 
with great forbearance, in treating your 
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BOOK II. 

CHAPTER VIII. THE NEWSPAPEfc PARAGRAPH. 

I The discoveiy which Madge Piervepoint 
I had made—that Gerald Hardin ge, who 
had heen so madly in love with her, and 
I Geoi’go Heriot, Sir GeofiFry’s discarded son, 
were one and the same man—not merely 
■ rendered her more than ever desirous of 
effecting a reconciliation between j)arent 
and child, but sent her thoughts wahdering 
i back to those old times, from dwelling on 
! which she had hitherto successfully tiled 
to preserve them. 

,1 In her reminiscences of the time passed 
> at Wexeter Philip Vane played no con- 
I micuous part. On her first arrival at 
i Springside, Madge had been accustomed to 
think of her husband with feelings of horror 
for his misdeeds, and of affright lest he 
should again appear before her. As time 
wore on she made acquaintances in the new 
place of her sojourn, and busied lier.self in 
I their society and in her employment, so 
I that her opportunities for self-communion 
were few, and wlien her mind turned upon 
Philip Vane she found herself thinking of 
him as of a nightmare under which she had 
; once suffered, and the influence of which 
had hot entirely passed away. 

But now, when any such leisui'c mo¬ 
ments as she could steal for herself (and 
th^ ittere but few, for with her retmm Sir 
j Geoffry had resumed his old habits, and 
was, e^ger as ever for her companionship), 
she sat musing over her life in Miss (lave’s 
j lodgings, Omy one thought in connexion 
1 with PhiUp Vane crossed her mind, and 
that was one of pity for any woman whom 


he might have married. Per he must have 
married again ; she had little doubt of tliat; 
ho had hinted as much in their last inter¬ 
view. Well, what was that to her? The 
idea did not cause her the smallest emotion 
of any kind. So that Philip Vane kept 
clear of her, nothing that ho did could have 
the slightest influence upon her, and she 
dismissed him,from her thoughts as though 
he had never been. 

But Gerald ? The sight of the sketch, 
and its association with the scene which he 
ha d painted, had brought about a recurrence 
of those feelings with which she* used to 
regard him, soficned and purified, perhaps, 
although, in good truth, there was little need 
for it, by time. She loved to think of him, 
bright and high-spirited, taking his work as 
though it wei'e a pleasure, and ever ready 
to break olf to do her some slight service, to 
give a drawing lesson to Rose. Gerald’? 
honour had heen a constant subject of 
laudatory tiilk, not unmixed with astonish¬ 
ment, to Ills impoennioas and somewhat 
shifty companions. Poor as he was, ho had 
nevci* been known to borrow a farthing, 
and generally m.anagod to help those whose 
need was greater than his own. So toiia- 
cious was ho of his self-respect, that it was 
with gj-cat difficulty ho was ever induced 
to enter a pnblic-house. Clever, brave—^ 
Madge rememhered how, on the occasion 
of a picnic, he had jumped into a lock on 
the Wex, and saved the life of a child 
which liud fallen overboard from the boat 
—handsome and energetic, he had all the 
qualities which parents were usually sh 

E roud to see in their children. What could 
avo caused this severance between Sir 
Geoffry and his son ? It must have been 
a bitter quarrel, and one which Madge ' 
thought, as she scrutinised the old man’s 
features, and marked the hard look in his 
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^nMAnd severe lines round his mouidi,. 
oao ivbich would be hai'd to heal. 

she at first heard of the state of 
flcfi^rs from tlje sufficiently’reticent Captain 
Clecfthorpe, she had determined upon doing 
her boat to effect this reconciliation, but »he 
hesitated now. Would it not be thought, 
when it came to be discovered—as it would, 
as it must—that she and Sir Gooffj’y’s son 
wore old acquaintances, that her motives 
■wore more than open to a suspicion of 
selfishness, and that her exertions had 
• really boon made for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing her old lover back to her feet ? Would 
Gerald not think so himself? He was 
generous, she know, but she also knew 
that he was rash and impulsive, and, from 
the glimpse of his behaviour at the men¬ 
tion of her name, whicli Rose’s let ter had 
.afforded her, she imagined that he still 
remembered her abrupt desertion of him 
with bitterness. IMoreover, the mere fact 
of there having been any previous ac¬ 
quaintance between them would I'ender it 
doubly hard to deal witli Sir Goofljy, who, , 
notwithstanding his undoubted regard for 
her, w'as as W’roiig-hcadod and as likely to ' 
jump at false conclusions ns any of his ’ 
noighhours. 

It seemed as tliough she were destined i 
to bo self-reliant and self-contained through ' 
Tifo. At each crisis of her cai'ooi’ (and 
there had been times when, on the stops 
then taken, her whole faliire rested), she 
liad always had to depend upon her own 
judgment, and in this last strait there was 
no ono to ’W'hom she could apply for 
counsel. 

Captain Clecthorpc, always kind, always 
gentlemanly, and desirous of advancing her 
interests, was neverlhelesH unpractical and 
rather slow of comprehension. Mr. Dragc;, 
wdtli the influence he had recently acqnirc'd 
over Sir Gcofl'ry, would be the bc'st man to 
aid her in her purposes, hut ho would then 
think that on the former occasion of Iut 
confidence with him, she had only told him 
half her story ; nor did she believe that ho, 
good luan though he was, would bo jiarti- 
cnlarly anxious to aid in introducing into 
the family circle at Whoatcroft a young 
man, who had once been passionately de¬ 
voted. to the lady then acting as house¬ 
keeper there. 

• And that comprised her list of tnisG 
•wbrthy friends; she had numerous. ac- 
qnaintance.s, pleasant people enough in their 
way, wishing her well, kind and neigh- 
^nrly in their behaviour towards her, but 
i| pot people whom she could consult in any 


iBalter of badiness, much less 
ttn imporiffiat; sKuret such as this, JIM# 
felt that, ia km. other matter, 1^ 
himself would Savu beea lhe <bel0 pwson'lto 
appeal to,, and, indeed, at oih» she had 
made up her mind to speak out »nd tell Mvi 
frankly of the discovery which she had made 
by means of the sketch, and of tbo eimua- 
skincos under which in earlier life she bad 
met with his discarded son. Who bat 
she conld bear witness to Gerald's houotn* 
and uprightness, to his indnstay and khnoU 
hcartedacss, to the patient loag-saffering 
with which he kept the secret of his altered 
position, and the cheerfulness with which 
he earned his hard living in the compara¬ 
tively h amble sphere to which, by the quarrel 
with his father, he had been relegated ? But, 
on furl-licr thought, Madge determined to 
alter hcrplanof action,and resolved to sound 
Sir Gcoffry before taldng any definite steps. 

An opportunity for so doing <mmo unex¬ 
pectedly. One morning Captsiin Clectborpe 
arrived at Whcatcroft earlier than his wont. 
There were few days on which the captain 
failed to put in an appeai’ance for a chat 
with Sir Geoffry, generally bringing with 
him tho latest gossip from the club, or 
some Indian journal with news of persons 
or places known to the old general. But 
bn this occasion, the broakfest things were 
still on tho table when tlie capbiin was seen 
cantering up the avenue. Ordinarily, if 
his first inqniiy were not for Mrs. Pickei’- 
ing, he invariably took an opportunity of 
seeing her on his way to Sir Geoff'ry’s 
sanctum; but on this pariionlar morning, 
though tho door of her room was open, 
Ca})l,aia Clcethorpe merely nodded to hm? 
kindly but hurriedly, and passed on to the 
libraT’y. In the passing glance which she 
thus had of him, Madge noticed tliat there 
was a worn and anxious look in his face, and 
that his inaiiner was preoccupied. Sir 
Gcofliy speedily joined the captain, aad 
Ihey were closeted together for about an 
hour. In tho conversation carried on be¬ 
tween them, their voices ran high, aad 
although no words conld be distingnished, 
it was evident that some matter of moment 
wis under discns.sion. Madge, who had 
been rather frightened at these outward 
signs of a storm, was pleased, when the 
discussion was at an end, and the two 
gentlemen emerged from tho study, ts> »ee 
them shako liauds in their usttal friendly 
way at the hall-door; but Captain Cfiee- 
Ihorpels'countenance still wore a distressed 
look, while Sir Geoffry was ffpahedf and. 
agitated. . 
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Wliem 4be door was dosed, aad Captain 
CSeetjborpe 3iad ziddcn away, the general 
tWnoad hack into die honse, and asked 
Hdd^'to send him a glass of wine. There 
was aomething in. her look which’cansed 
hida to say: 

“ Yo« are surpi’ised at snch a request 
from me, Mrs. JPickering, and with good 
reason, seeing how utterly unused I am to 
touch anything before tiffin ? But the 
fact is, I have been rather upset by the 
news which Oleethorjie brought me, and 
the conversation which it led up to.” 

“Nq bad news concerning your,self, I 
hope, Sir GeofFry?” asked M.aflgc, who 
wa* burning with curiosity to know what 
bad occniTed; having a faint idea that 
Captain Cleethorpe’s vi.sit might have 
had some connexion with Gcral d. 

“STo,notin the least, neilher concerning 
me nor you, Mrs. Pickering; so for the 
matter of that I don’t see wliy I need have 
taken any interest in it. The fact is, 
that Oaptein Cleethorpc, who is the best- 
hearted fellow in the world. Las come to 
me about bis servant Cooke, whom yon may 
recollect.” 

“ I have seen him, I think. Ho has 
been with Captain Clccthorpo some time ?" 

“ Certainly; came with him out of the 
regiment; tall, red-haired, well set-up man, 
most respectable in his position of life. 
This Cooke has a son, who is an office-lad 
with Drew and Bean, solicitors in the 
town, and it appears that of late he has 
fallen into bad company, neglected, his 
duties, and was yesterday detected in some 
petty embezzlement.” 

“How dreadful for his father!” said 
Madge, involuntarily. 

“ Exactly,” said Sir Geoffry, bitterly; 
“ that’s just what I said to Captain Olee- 
thorpe. He came here in a highly nervous 
state, as you must have noticed, to try and 
enlist my sympathies for the youth. Brow 
and Bean are, it appears, agents for my 
London solicitor, and Captain Olcethorpe 
had a notion that, if I wore to plead with 
them for the boy, they might bo induced 
to forego the prosecution upon which at 
present they ha.vo decided.” 

“ And did you consent to plead for the 
boy. Sir Geoffry?” 

“Meat positively and decidedly not,” 
said ther old man, promptly. “ The youth 
has committed a crime, let him take the 
consequenoe of it. Yes. I see you look 
; I have no doubt it is very wrong, 
I fbel certain that if Mr. Brage wore 
beve, thftt be would endeavour to show 


me, &c. &c. Bmt Sn matters of this kind, 
there is a touch of the pagan in me, and 
I hold to my text.” 

“ But for the sake of the poor father ?” 

“Ah, there your womanu wit divines 
what Cleethorpe’ had not the sharpness tp 
perceive; for the sake of the father many 
persons might be induced to act as Olee- 
thol*pe asked, which is no more near less 
than of ‘ doing evil that good may come 
of it,’ but I say no. This man’s life has 
been for the last dozen years a har^, 
struggle, during which be has had to deny 
himself not merely the comforts, but 
almost l.ho nccessM’ies t>f life, for the sake 
of rean'iig in respectability this boy, in the 
vain hope that he should find a comfort in 
him in his age. Tins hope is now blighted, 
but at the same time the fallacy is put an 
end to; the boy must expiate his crime; 
the man must oantcrise the wound which 
has been made in his heart, and must place 
his alleetions on something else.” 

“ Arc you quite able to judge in snch a 
matter, Sir Geoffry ?” asked^Modge, look¬ 
ing al; him earnestly. “ lloeollect the rela¬ 
tions between' the two; recollect that you 
are recommending a father to sit in judg¬ 
ment on In's son. If yon were in that 
poor man’s j)ln.co, could you—would you, 
do the same?” 

“ If I were in fliat maq’s place, I could, 
and I would,” said Sir Geoffry, firmly. 

And Madge knew her employer suffix 
ciimtly well to bo cortaiji that any attempt 
to plead Gerald Hardinge’s cause, or any 
proposition for a reconciliation between 
him and his father, would be at that time 
meil'ectual. Moreover, within a vciy short 
time of Captain Olecthorpo’s memorable , 
visit to Whoatcroft, an event occurred 
which gave Madge but little time to devote 
to otiicr people’s troubles, and induced her 
to concentrate all her thoughts and energies 
on a subject vdth which, as she imagined, 
her happiness was intimately concerned. 

As has previously been stated, it was 
Madge’s practice to read aloud to Sir 
Geoffry on such evenings as he did not go 
to tho club, or entertain friends at dinner, 
passages from, books and journals with 
which Wheatcroft was always liberally 
supplied. The old general had had little 
time for reading in his youth, and the works 
of those authors who had come into vogue ' 
while he was in India wore perfectly fre^ib 
to him, and from many of them he received 
great delight. For home politics, for ^yrhat 
was passing in the great world of London, 
he cared very little; but he was always 
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IjcfSalj iiliTe to anything bearing on the 
^ieryice in which his life had been passed, 
and to all news from^ India. Sir Geoffry 
bad veiy little sense of humour, and his 
favourite journals were remarkable foi; the 
copiousness of their information rather than 
for their wit; but probably nothing in the 
world had ever caused the general so much 
amusement, as to listen to Madge’s reckless 
pronunciation of the Hindostanee words 
and Indian proper names with which her 
reading was studded. A hearty laugh dur- 
*ing the whole course of his life had been 
almost unknown to him, and he was fiir 
tod well-bred to let any wwnan, what¬ 
ever might be her position, have an idea 
that she was exposing herself to ridicule; 
but he suffered a mai-tyrdom in repressing 
his smiles, more especially when Madge, 
trying, in order to please him, to get up a 
fictitious interest in the budget through 
which she was wading, would ask the 
meaning of some of. tlie words which she 
had so abominably mispronounced. 

One eveni^. Sir Geoffry, Avho had ex¬ 
perienced ratner an extra amount of enjoy¬ 
ment from Madge’s mistakes, hearing her 
voice suddenly break and stop, looked up, 
and was surprised to find that she had 
fallen back in her chair while still lightly 
qjutching the newspaper which she had 
been reading. Tjae old general jumped to 
his feet and hurried across the room, in¬ 
tending to summon assistance; Imt before 
he could reach the hell, Mis. Pickering 
had Buffieieutly recovered to sit up, and 
to beg him iu a low tone to take; no further 
notice of her indisposition, which hatl almost 
passed away. 

“Passed away!” echoed the general, 
taking Mrs. Pickering’s hand kindly be¬ 
tween his own; “an attack like that, under 
which you completely collapsed far a 
moment, does not pass away so quickly. I 
am afraid you have boon over-exerting 
yourself, m 3 '^ dear Mrs. Pickering, and that 
I have been over-exacting in my demands 
on your strength.” 

She said, “ No,” that it was nothing be¬ 
yond a little fiiintnes.s, whieli might have 
been caused by the heat of the room. She 
had not been well for the last few days; 
hut she was perfectly ready to go on read- 

ing; . ' 

•This, however. Sir Geoffry wonld not 
hear of. He strongly recommended Mrs. 
Pickering, to take a pint of champagne be¬ 
fore goip^lo bed; she was a little low, and 
wanted t JJiJji^ng up, and for that, in his ex¬ 
perience ^th in England and in India, 


thme was inching like chompagnO,' Sbfe 
would not ? Well,* she knew besl^ - but 
that was his prescription, at _aB .OTcmtoi. 
She should certainly knock off readiog^ fiw 
the night, and he would advise her te gat 
to bed as soon as possible, He wished her 
good-night, and trusted 'she would ndt 
attempt to rise unless she felt hersslf per¬ 
fectly recovered the next morning. > 

“ Very extraordinary woman that,” said 
the old general, as he closed the door be¬ 
hind her; “ never seems to me to eat any¬ 
thing, and drinks as little as though she 
wore a Scoich griff', determined to outlast 
all his colleagues. It is perfectly plain to 
me that she wants more nourishment. I 
must get Budd to prescribe stimulants for 
her; perhap.s if they are ordered by him, 
she may ho induced to take them. By the 
way, what was that very interesting para- 
gi aph she was reading when she was taken 
ill ?” pursued Sir Geoffiy, picking up the 
fallen newspaper, and looking at it through 
his double glass. “ Something about ex¬ 
changes, I think—^no, no, this was it,” and 
he read the following paragraph : 

“ We understand tliat Mrs. Bendixen, 
widow of Andreas Bendixen, Esq., late 
senior pai’tner in the well-known firm of 
Bendixen, Bishchoffshuim, apd Kaulbach, 
of Calcutta and Shanghai, is about to be 
married to Philip Vane, Esq., formerly in 
the army, but well known of late in the 
City in connexion with several successful 
financiering operations. The marriage will 
take .place at the beginning of next month. 
Our Indian readers will not need to be re¬ 
minded of the vast wealth amassed by Mr. 
Bendixen, a large portion of which was be- 
queJithed to Lis widow.” 

.“Bendixen,” muttei’ed the general to 
himself; “I recollect him in Calcutta: a 
man of my own age, I should think. I 
didn’t know his wife ; I suppose he married 
after he came home. Vane, Vane ? Can’t 
be the little man with red hair that was in 
the Twenty-sixth ? No, his name was 
Tom, and he died of sunstroke. Philip 
Vane, known in the City? I wonder tf 
old Sam Irving knows anything about 
him ?” Then the general sat down (and 
tried to continue the perusal ot the papers, 
but he soon found himself dropping tq 
sleep; and after a good deal of nodding 
and stai’ting, ho yielded the point and Went 
off to bed. .:i 

About an hour afterwards, when pprfMt 

J uiot reigned throughout the house, Mjad^ 
ierrepoint opened the door ,of her' bsos- 
room, stole quietly down the stsuukMt.'intO 
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4h(8 library, and possessed herself of the 
newspaper, with which she returned in the 
cnme stealthy manner. Once in licr own 
room again, she lighted a candle, threw a 
■heavy cloak on the floor along the door, so 
that no ohance rays might penetrate to the 
landing, and, wrapping her dressing-gown 
arCrahd her, sat down to read. 

So she was right in her supposition that 
her sudden illness had not dectuvod her, 
but had itself been caused by what she had 
road. There it was plainly visible before 
her burning eyes. “ Philip Vane, formerly 
of the army;” there could be no doubt 
about it. He must have cither a high 
opiniotf of her powers of endurance, or an 
utter contempt for her, when he could 
sanction the insertion of snch a paragraph ! 
She could understand the announcement 
well enough when the ceremony had been 
performed, and the whole thing sett led; 
but to have it bruited about beforehand, 
when there was a chance of interference, 
was very unlike Philip Vane’s usual dis¬ 
cretion. Ah, she had forgotten—.she, the 
only one woman, except the 1 rid'-, in¬ 
terested in the intended marriage, was also 
the only person acquainted with the fact— 
a revelation of which would render the 
marriage impossible, and her antagonism 
was apparently despised. Let I*liilip Vano 
have a care ; for if ho were about to take 
this step reliant on her tolerance, or 
defiant of her opposition, most as.suredly 
he. had miscalculated the depths of her re¬ 
sentment. “ Well known for his success 
in the City,” the newspaper said ; he wa.s 
prosperous then in every way ; she did not 
grudge him tnat kind of success, but was 
he to marry again, glorying in his crime 
and announcing the value of the conquest 
he had made in a vulgar, vaunting para¬ 
graph, while she was to lead a solitary, 
celibate life, supported by her own labour, 
and denying herself the rest, support, and 
devotion which in two instances at least 
had been proffered to her ? 

He should not be suft’ered to carry on 
-tnattera thus, with a high hand, without 
her making some attempt to check him, 
that she was determined. Accustomed as 
she hod been for a long time to think she 
Iia4 spooled herself to disregard anything 
appOTtidmiJig to Philip Vane^ she was as- 
i^lshed to find how much and how strongly 
this intelligence had affected her. The old 
diafiiadt spirit ■which at one time had been in 
of obtaining occasional dominion 
oye^hei*,'seemed once more aroused, and she 
fislt’ihat be impossible fbi* her to 


submit heraelf quietly to the insult thus 
brought imder her notfoe.^ Moreover, it 
was her duty to prevent this woman, who¬ 
ever she might be, from being thus sacri¬ 
ficed. Not that there was much fear that 
Philip Vane would desert a wife who 
brought to him riches and position, but 
she at least ought to be warned of whftt 
manner of man it was that sought her hand, 
and of the impossibility of his legidly fill- 
filling his contract. Yes, she would aOt, 
and act at once. The thought of the calm, 
contemptuous manner in which her exist¬ 
ence had been ignored by Philip Vane ren¬ 
dered her far more incensed against him 
than she was at the time of his heartless 
desertion of her, and nerved her to the. 
resolution of showing him that, though lip 
to a certain point she had accepted the 
terms imposed upon her, by supporting 
herself quietly, and leading uncomplain¬ 
ingly a solitary life, there was yet a mea- 
sni-e of outrage which she would not brook. 

What steps should she take ? She must 
have advice on this point, and fortunately 
she was enabled to command it. Mr. 
Dragc was aciquainted with the feet of her 
former marriage, and to him she would 
appeal, telling him what news she had Bp 
strangely heard, and asking his advice as 
to what would be the best course for her 
to pursue. Thinking it over further, she 
admitted to herself that Mr. Drage’s 
counsel was only required on a leaser 
point. That she would make some move 
in the matter, that she would assert her¬ 
self, and not merely threaten, but carry 
out ber vengeance if this marriage were 
proceeded with, she had determined. Any¬ 
thing that Mr. Drage might say in opposi¬ 
tion to this decision, and she had some idea 
that he might bo opposed to it, would he 
in vain; all she wanted of him was advice 
as to the best steps for her to take. Thus 
firmly resolved, Madge fell asleep arid 
dreamed a pleasant dream, in which Philip 
Vane, who had gone into the church, was 
painting a large picture, the central figures 
in which were Gerald Hardinge and an. 
Indian lady, quite black, whom he had 
recently married. ' , 

The next morning Mr. Drage was in hii 
study, looking through some notes for a 
sermon which he intended to write, whett 
Mrs. Pickering was announced. It ivas 
not unusual for Madj^e to call at the rectipl*y 
to spend an hour with, little Bertha, wheh 
her duties took her into the town? but. ! 
Mr. Drage never saw her unexpectedly, 
or even heard her name mentioned, Vrit^oUt 
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of jSainftil embarmssmeni. Ao^rd- 
ingly, he advanced with flashing cheeks to 
greet his visitor. 

“ This is very kind of yon, Mrs. Picker¬ 
ing," said he, with ontstretched hand; “ you 
never forget yonr old charge; I am sure 
she will bo delighted to see you.” 

" I have not come to see her this morn¬ 
ing, Mr. Drage; my visit is entirely to 
you.” 

" To mo ?” 

“ Yes, you, and you alone of all people 
in the world, can give me the advice which 
I require.” 

This exordium was anything hnt calcu¬ 
lated to allay the rector’s pertm-bation. 

“ You recollect a conversation which wo 
had some time since, Mr. Drage, a con¬ 
fession which I made to you 

Mr. Drago bowed in acciuiescence. 

“ Last night 1 i-cceived informat ion by 
the merest accident, through the mtidiurn 
of a newspaper paragi'ajjli, that my hus¬ 
band—;—” 

“ Was dead !” ci ied Mr. Drege, bending 
eagej'ly forward. 

‘‘ Was going to bo marrfed again !” said 
Madge PieiTOpoint. 

OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 

A COIif NEL OF I'ANDOUE.S. 

To accurately compare the Prussian 
officers of Frederick the Croat’s time with 
their more polished, but »'qnal!y brave 
descendants, we must turn to thoso wild 
days of fighting when Turkish sabri's were 
always flushing over the llosnian frontie?’, 
and when the iiTogidar bands which Austria 
sent against the turbaned infidels included 
men of such chivalrous and do.spera.to hardi¬ 
hood as the colonel of Pandtjuns, a hero of 
the Seven Years’ War, whose life-size por¬ 
trait W(i shall hero attempt to place betbre 
our readers’ eyes. 

Francis Trenck (a cousin of the cele¬ 
brated prison breaker), born at Reggio, in 
Ctilabria, in 1711, .wiisthe son of a Prussian 
gentleman, whose ancestors had been for 
ages lords of the grttat and little Schar- 
laken and Sohahanlukeu. His mother was 
of the Kettern family, and de.scended from 
the duoal house of Courland. Trenck 
began early to display that fcarlossnes.s 
and gasconading courage that ever after¬ 
wards distinguielied him, for at four yeax’s 
old hoijifounded himself with one of his 
fatheit*# ^^tols, and at five robbed some 
moricetiwxtoen, whom ho had at first fright¬ 
ened by- floui-ishing a hanger. At seven h© 


I aoeortipanied Ms ffitiher through W whbl© 
campaign, whioh ended with the baftbM' <xf 
Peterwardin, wlrero his sire received two 
dangerous wounds from the Tnrlrish sabres. 
Not long after, the young fire*-^di6r waft 
present at the battle of Milazzo, in Sicily, 
where his father was twice shot through 
tho calf of the leg. Swords having been 
the young soldier’s playthings, it was not 
urmatui’al that, in that same yeEH*, young 
Trenck fought his two brothers, who were 
jealous of his progress in Latin syntax, and 
wounding one, put the other to flight. 

In the year 1725, soon after the appoint¬ 
ment of the elder Trenck to the governor¬ 
ship of the castle of Brodt, a fortress on 
tlio riv(U' Save, iho border line of Scla- 
vouia, Tx'ciick’s bi’other was thrown from 
a couch and killed, and he himself was 
all but Jo.st in tho ice while duck-shooting. 
In 1727, the young Prussian launched, 
into life, the Hungarian Palatine, Count 
Nicholas Palf, presenting him with a pair 
of colours in his own regiment, but, after a 
time, the young man retired to Pastorate a, 
iSclavouian estate, bought for him by his 
father, and lived there tolerably tranquilly 
us a country squire till the year 1784. la 
July of that year, Trenck set out with a 
retinae of twenty dashing Pandonr tenants 
(tho roads being infested with highway¬ 
men), to go and buy hunters at a fair at 
Nussiza. Here, two of his tenants having 
their horses stolen, Trenck in a fury started 
two (d his hard-spurring, rongh-and-ready 
folJowor.s to overtake the thieves. The 
Puiuhjiirs seized tho rascal, and, in an at¬ 
tempt' at I'oscue, shot a ringleader of the 
robbci' village. The magistrate of Nassiza^ 
instead of punishing the horse - stealer, 
aiigi'ily demanded the surrender of the Pan- 
doiu- who hail killed the robber. Trenck ra- 
fiKsiiig, the magistrate immediately ordered 
forty of his own Pandours to carry hial’ 
oil' by foi’cc, a command wlxich Trenck 
pi’omptly mot, by enjoining his twemty 
troojjors not to let the roguie out of ihsir 
hands alive. The forty Pandours were 
I'ough people, and they instantly fired at! 
ten paces, killing Trenok’s haranabinsohiii, 
or captain, dead on the spot, and gracing 
Trcnck's ear. Trenck and his nineteeh 
men instantly darted ofi’ to Esseok and' 
dcniandod satisfaction. . But, the irtwffi 
auditor there being Trenek’s bittei' eneinj^ 
at once put him into arrest, and; 
demned him to pay seventeen hiindned 
florins for fine and Jaw chaTgeif 
dour who killed tlx© refractosty ©eantrj^TSBnat 
being condemned to seveci years' 
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1 ^ for^eations. The rezatigiit of. this 
broagiit on fche yellow janndicse, and Tpenck 
would iave died had not Coant Keven* 
hulleir, the, commandant of Easeclc, soon 
released him, &om his imprisonment. Dis¬ 
gusted with SclaTonia, the yonng officer 
then went to live with his father at Leit- 
schan, where he was commandant, and 
in this place, Trenok’s temper being rather 
rofficd with recent vexations, he cat off an 
HTmgarian’s arm in a sabre duel. Here, 
also, he fell desperately in love with the 
wife of a count, and was challenged by the 
indignant husband to fight with pistols. 
While they wore making ready, the ramrod 
of one of Trenok’s pistols broke, at which 
he at once flung away the weapon, and ad¬ 
vanced to meet the furious count with one 
pistol only. The count stepped foi'ward 
eleven quick paces, fired, and missed; 
Trenck then blazed off, and shot him 
through the breast, at which, in his me¬ 
moirs, the baron rejoices, with not the 
slightest compunction in tlio world. An- 
, oth^er SCTape, which led to Trenck the in¬ 
corrigible being put in arrest for s’x weeks, 
compelled his father to send him back again 
j to his rough Sclavonian estate. 

But the wild young soldier was not long 
I to rust in rustic solitude. In 1737, tlio 
Turkish war broke out like the rush of a 
rocket, and down, with clash of cymbals 
and roll of kettlo-drums, camo the Mos¬ 
lems on the Dauubian frontier. Trenck’s 
blood fired at this, and ofi' he rodo to 
Count Seckendorff, ofl'ering to raise four 
thousand Pandours, and to carry them into 
Bosnia at liis own expense. Mortified at 
his offer being refused, Trenck instantly 
entered the Knssian service, and engaged 
as second captain in Cuming’s newly raised 
regiment of Russian hussars, Avhich were 
sent through Poland to Kiolf. Now Trenck 
met with the most perilous adventures of 
his life. 

In April, 1738, the Russian army, tlireo 
hundred thousand strong, set ont across 
the river Dnieper for Bender, a fortress on 
the Turkish frontier. Trenck, sent gallop¬ 
ing off with despatches to the Don Cos¬ 
sacks . and Calmucks, and, after that, as 
far SiS Astracan, did not rejoin the army 
till it had reached a wild desert country 
(Qfn th3 other side of the river Bug. The 
d»y after his return, a loud screeching 
firing announced the attack of a fierce 
Khrds of one hundred thousand Crim 
Tsirtlftrs*: lyho came rushing on, howling 
wild blasts. Ahot cannonade followed, 
ended in the slaughter of fourteen 


thousand Tartans. ** During the whole 
action,” says Trenck, with more even than 
his usual modesty, “ I was exposed to the 
very hottest of the enemy’s fire, and be¬ 
haved throughout with so muoh undaunt^- 
ness, as to merit the special commendation 
of General Munich, who was an ^e-witness 
of my conduct.” A true Gascon was this 
rough hussar, a little wolfish in his rage, 
a little .sharkish in his love of plunder, but 
fearless as a grizzly bear, and brave as his 
own sword. 

Not far from the river Dniester th© 
Tartars were at it again. In the dusk of 
the evening Tronck’s hussar regiment was 
surrounded by clouds of tho enemy. His 
colonel, major, captain, and lieutenant- 
colonel rcKle ofl‘ at once to tlje army half 
a league distant, and forgot to return, but 
Trenck stood firm as a wall, with fourteen 
men, till his scattered regiment could halt 
and form. But for this they would have 
been all mincemeat in a quarter of an hour. 
Tho Tartars halted a moment, then came 
on with an hm'roh. Six of the fourteen 
hussars Avero instairtly speared, the rest 
wounded. Trench’s ballets were soon all 
gone, and he liad only his sabre to guard 
ills head. Tlie first rascal that came at 
him ho slashed across tho body, then 
grappled A\ ith liim, but while he was trying 
to drag tlio rogue off Ids horse a second 
Tartar came, “ and ran his spear through 
my backbone and spleen,” as the gallant 
hussar expresses it. Leaving his sabre 
sticking in tlio first Tartar’s carcass, 
Trenck felt it was time to save himself; 
so spurring his horse ho rode off to the 
army with tho Tartar spear still sticking 
in his back. The surgeon instantly pulled 
it out, and placed him in a litter, and the 
bravo Quixote, strong as an ox, recovered 
after four weeks’ bandaging. This unlucky 
cii.mpaign,in Avhich the Russians lost twenty 
thousand lioi-sos and oxen, and buried fifty 
thousand bravo men, ended in the Mus¬ 
covites burying their bombs and cannon 
under a heap of ooipses, and retesting to 
tho frontier. 

Trenck had now been so long without *a 
duel, that he grew quite hungry for a single 
combat. Having words, therefore, at Baron 
LoAventhal’s table, he called outtheoffender, 
a Russian officer, who wounded him on th© 
thumb joint. Getting cured in about fohr- 
teon days, Trenck again challenge th© 
Russian Avith sword and pistols. And thi» 
time he meant mischief. Having fired bo&' 
his pistols and missed, the Russian drew 
his sword to leap on Trenck, who, however, 
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1 bciiig on his gnnrd, fired steadily, and shot 
the rash Mnsoovito just on the top of the 
forehead, and but for the man’s hood would 
have killed him on the spot. Fresh troubles 
soon broke like a storm on this lion of a 
man. A colonel of OrlolF’s dragoons, abusing 
and striking him for some military move¬ 
ment which did not please him, Trenck 
boxed his oar and drew his sword on him. 
The colonel at once carried his complaints 
to’ General Romanzofij who, hating al! 
Germans, put Trenck under arrest, loaded 
with irons of twenty-eight pounds weight, 
which brought on a violent fever. After 
languishing for three weeks. Colonel Orten, 
a Prussian friend, came to toll him that 
bo had been condemned t# be shot, but 
that six of his friends had sworn to¬ 
gether to rfescue him from prison, and con¬ 
duct him to Poland. Trenck answered 
resolutely that his honour would not permit 
him to ran from so unjust a sentence; 
therefore, although equally obliged to the 
colonel and his other friends, he could not 
accept their kind oiler. During his illness 
Trenck was robbed, as he says pathetically, 
of everything but his two litter horses, 
three shirts, a furred night-gown, and two 
hundred ducats, which he had secretly 
sewn in the waistband of his breeches. 

At length e.amc the lOlh of January, 
winch the baron, as proud of his misfor¬ 
tunes as of his exploits, says justly, “ was 
one of the gloomiest days of Ins whole 
life.” Before daybreak General Hickman’s 
adjutant came into the room w'here Trenck 
lay in bed, racked by fever, and guarded by 
an officer and two sentinels, to ding him 
to the place of execution. Half dead, and 
very feeble, Trenck supplicated t lie adju¬ 
tant to send the grenadiers to shoot him 
ifi bed, as he w'us too ill to move. On this 
one of tho sentinels brutally dragged tlio 
sick man ont of his bed, and liauled him 
barefooted, and in his night-gown, through 
ice and snow, to a I’ing surrounded by 
soldiers, w here his sentence of death was 
publicly read to .him as he knelt there, too 
weak to stand. A sergeant then came, 
and, according to Russian custom, pinned 
a white paper heart to the left breast of the 
doomed man. They were going to blind¬ 
fold him, but this disgrace he stoutly re¬ 
sisted, declaring that no one should prevent 
‘him staring death boldly in tho face. While 
ho was still struggling, an ensign came run¬ 
ning up, crying “ A pardon.” Trench’s life 
was spared, but only on the shameful con¬ 
ditions that he should work six months at 
the fortifications, and at tho end of that time 


leave Eussia for ever. “ I was prOiiigiOusly 
ehopked,” says ,tho unconquerable Tronok, 
“at so ignbminious a forgiveness, and lotidly 
exclaiming against it, I insisted on being 
put immediately to death.” But no one 
heeding his entreaties, Trenck was carried 
oflp in his anger, and sent to the fortress of 
Pezicr, near Kieff. There was there a 
dungeon in the ramparts, crowded with 
four hundred wretches condemned to 
Siberia. On giving six ducats to the cap¬ 
tain of his c.scort, Trenck obtained leave to 
live in ono of five tents built under tho 
outer walls. For another six ducats to the 
officer who summoned him the first morn¬ 
ing to his slavish toil, the prisoner obtained 
exonqjtion froin that disgrace. “ The 
Russians,” he writes, with an anger one 
can hai'diy be surprised at, “ are a pack of 
greedy wretebes, and for a glass of brandy 
any one of them will cut his brother’s 
throat.” Living on wretched soldiers’ food, 
and deprived of all society, Trenck, during 
his second relapse of fever, was the most 
miserable of men. A Neapolitan missionary, 
however, soon interceded for his removal to 
Ihe guard-house, and some snow, with whito 
vitriol and raspberry juice, at last cured his 
lingering ailment. One day that Count 
Munich passed tho guard-house, Trenck 
started out, flung himself on his knees-, be¬ 
sought him to remember the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and entreated permission to re¬ 
turn to his own country. The request was 
granted. “ I made the promise never to 
return to Russia,” says Trenck, bitterly, 
“ with infinite pleasure, and would have en¬ 
graved it on steel, to have it in perpetual 
memoiy, had that also been required.” 

On February 8th, 1740, ’I’rcnck set ont for 
Germany, with two servants, seven horses, 
and an escort of nine soldiers, who had to 
conduct him to the frontier of Poland. 
After twice escaping from Polish banditti, 
Trenck arrived .safe at his father’s house at 
Leitschau. The old man shed tears of joy 
at the sight of tho long-lost son,; Trenck, 
embracing him, told him his sufferings and 
adventures in many lands; then they both 
joined in offex'ing thanks to God for so 
wondcrfally preserving the soldier in tho 
midst of many perils. But the old nature 
soon broke out; Trenck’s wife was dead, 
and his father importuned him to xaSttij 
again; but Trenck’s experience of mktn- 
mony had not boon favourable, bo he 
resolved to go and visit again' hi*f pstate 
in Sclavonia. To his rage he fotihd 'the 
country overran by robbers, • whO plun¬ 
dered, beat, and murdPred the peasants. 
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Prince Charles, who 
ia«llihel night to supper. 

Jk.nd'hefetibgBe's^d adventures suddenly 
■closeyrith these valedictory words : “ Thus 
ended this campaign—a campaign most 
glorious for the arms of my sovereign 
-r—a campaign wherein Heaven has given 
evident proofs of having espoused her 
injured cause, by defeating the many 
♦iniquitous schemes of her perfidious ene¬ 
mies. At this remarkable period I finish 
this relation, where I have laid open, 
methinks, a scene of as groat diversity 
of incident, interwoven with as surprising 
escapes amidst the greatest of perils, as 
have ever, perhaps, happened to auy single 
adventurer. I still continue to act on this 
grand stage, busied in the execulioji of a 
very difficult and laborious scheme; but 
how the plot will be unravelled, or what 
farther hardships or blessings are prc])a7‘cd 
for me in the womb of time, is beyond 
my discovery. Should it please God to 
preserve my life some years longer for 
the farther services and interests of my 
sovereign, I shall endeavour to cinbrae(5 
another opportunity of amusing myself, 
and some few perhaps who mry chance 
to read these paper's, with a sequel to this 
narrative.” 

But that opportunity never came. This 
lawless hero of the Seven Years’ War soon 
after fell into disgrace with Maria Theresa. 
The .priests accused him of constant sacri¬ 
legious robberies; the finance ministers of 
not remitting to Vienna the full sums of 
contribution money levied in Bavaria; his 
old and untiring enemies of rnthlcssci’uelty 
in Bavaria, an4 of having captured the 
King of Prussia at the battle of Sohi', 
tind then treacherously setting liim at 
liberty.. For his tardiness . at Solir, in 
1748, Trenek was fined one hundred and 
twenty thousand florins; still defiant, he 
was thrown into the arsenal at Vienna, bat 
from thence he escaped by a daring strata¬ 
gem. Bribing the officer on guard, he 
fieigned death, and was taken to the ceme¬ 
tery; there escaping from his coffin, he flow 
to Holland with the Baroness de Lestock, 
who had aided him with gold, and'whom he 
mamed; Captured again and brought back 
to Vienna, he-was condemned to end his 
days in Spielberg, There the indomitable 
attd fiery soldier died at only thirty-eight, 
of |>msoh, administered it is supposed by 
h^Selfi He left by bis will his fortune of 
twe fiorins to his cousin, the prison- 

biried^, bndi tilte lawyers gnawed it away till 
therV'tfiib HtUe to inhmt. 


Trehok was » mm of estrabijdlnary 
strength, and is said td have orioe Cfut off a 
bull’s head with a single blow of his salufe. 
In one of his early campaigns in H'ungaiy’, 
being condemned to death for striking his 
colonel, he obtained pardon on condition he 
cut off thrgo Turkish heads, and presently 
returned from the charge with four heads 
slung to his saddle-bow. This indomitable 
man was a good engineer and a fine mili- 
t.ary tlieorist, and he spoke almost all 
European languages. 


WAITING. 

Now sinco we two have counted up the cost 
And pain of waiting till our chance is found 
(Some broader chance than any we have lost 
Must come to meet us as the years go round); 
And since wo know each heart will stand the test 
Of absence and of waiting; since we know 
That all logo’s .whirl of passion and unrest, 

Was calmed for us By duty long ago. 

And since wo know the past is past Beyond rocal. 
Wo must accept the fruit of its mistake; 

And trust the dim “ to come,” to give us all 
Wo daro not covet now for honour’s sake. 

And till that sure time comes, dear loro, we must 
In God, in loye, and in each other trust. 

And it will dawn for us, that happy day. 

When love shall overleap whatever lies 
Hctwoon our lives, aud wo shall find our way 
I'o joys repaying every saerilico. 

We have so little in the present now, 

Wo have so much to hope from time to coma, 
Wo cau afford to wait; our true love vow 
liinds us for ever, though our lips be dumb. 

We take our stand upon each other’s faith, 

We know each other to bo true as steel, 

Wo hold ouch other’s future ; life or death 
Can neither mar nor alter aught wo feel. 

Wo work apart, till lov'e, our harvest’s lord, 

To reap our fruit together gives the word. 


IN THE PIT. 

There is something to be written about 
the ri.se and fall of the jiit: its original 
huifiility, its possession for awhile of great 
authority, and its forfeiture, of lato yflora, 
of jjower in the theatre. We all know 
Shakespeare’s opinion of “the groundlings,*’ 
and how he held them to be, “ for the mdat 
part, capible of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb Bhow,s and noise.” The great dra¬ 
matist’s contemporaries entertomed similof 
Views on this head. They are to be fotmd 
speaking with supreme contempt of tt® 
audience occupying the yard ^ aescribm|s< 
them as “fools,” and “scarecrows,” 
“under-standing, grounded men,” 

Our old theatres were of two olaoseSi 
public and private. The companies &£ thA -- 
private theatres were more especially 
the protection of some royal or noMe |>^ 
sonage. The audiences they aitiraoted 
were usually of a superior olass, and oertoia 
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of tbefie were entifcJed to sit upon theJwtago 
diu^ng the representation. The buildings, 
although of smaller dimonsions than the 
public theatres boasted, were arranged 
with more regard for the comfort of the 
spectators. The boxes were enclosed and 
looked. There were pits famished with 
seats, in place of the yards, as they were 
called, of the public theatres, in which the 
“groundlings” were compelled to stand 
throughout the performance. And the 
whole house was roofed in from the 
weather; whereas the public theatres were 
open to the sky, excepting over the stage 
and boxes. Moreover, the performances at 
the private theatres were presented hy 
candle or torchlight. Probably it was 
held that the effects of the stage were 
enhanced by their being artificially illu¬ 
minated, for in these times, at both public 
and private theatres, the entertainments 
commenced early in the afternoon, and 
generally concluded before sunset, or, at 
any rate, before dark. 

As pationco and endurance arc more easy 
to the man who sits than to the standing 
spectator, it came to bo understood that a 
livelier kind of entertainment must bo pro¬ 
vided for the “ groundlings” of the pabHc 
theatres, than there was need to present to 
the seated pit of the private playhouse. Tlio 
“fools of the yard” were charged Avith re¬ 
quiring “the horrid noise of target-fight,” 
“ cutler’s work,” and vnlgar and boisterous 
exhibitions generally. These early patrons 
of tbe more practical parts of tlio drama are 
entitled to be forbearingly judged, however. 
Their comfort was little studied, and it is 
not surprising, then, under the circum¬ 
stances, that they should have favoured a 
brisk and viA'acious class of representations. 
The tedious playAvright did not mcfcly 
oppress their minds; ho made them re¬ 
member how weary were their logs. 

. But it is probable that the tastes tims 
generated were maintained long, after the 
necessity for their existence had departed, 
and that, CA'on when scats were permitted 
them, the “groundlings” still held by their 
old forms of amusement, demanding dramas 
of liveliness, incident, and action, and 
greatly preferring spectacle to speeches. 
SVom the plulosophical point of view the 
pit had acquired a bad name and couldn’t 
or wouldn’t get quit of it. Still it is by 
no means clear that the sentiments ascribed 
to the pitf.were not those of the audience 
generally^; The cry of “ the decline of 
: the Bta^^ began to be beard almost as 
I Bcmn as|pi» smallest pains were taken with 


the accessories of thmrical exhibilabiUBi 
“ The introduction of scenery,” writes Mii*. 
Payne Collier, “ gives the date to the cont-' 
mencement of the decline of Our ^ramatio 
poetry.” The imagination was no Ibngup 
appealed to. To the absence of painted 
canvas we owe many of the finest de* 
scriptivc passages of Shakespeare, his con¬ 
temporaries, and followers. But this im¬ 
peachment of the scene-painter affects alsof 
the costumier, and indeed stage illusions of 
all kinds. The difficulty of defining exactly 
how much to leave to the imagination, and 
hoAV far to gratify the eye, is very great 
indeed, and avouM seem to bo no more 
soluble now than ever it was. 

But tlie pit Avas a convenient,.scapegoat. 
It was long charged with being a foe to 
wit and poetry ; Avith preferring sound to 
sense, and especially with delighting in 
pageantry and scenic magnificence. Thus 
Pope, in his Imitations of Horace, dis¬ 
courses of the subject: 

There still remaios to mortify a wit 
The many-headod monster of the pit, 

A senseless, worthless, and unhonoured crowd. 

Who, to disturb their betters mighty proud, 
Clattering their sticks before ton lines are spo^o 
Call for the farco, the bear, or the black joke. 

• • • • • 

The play stands still; d—n action and discourse, 
Back fly the scenes and enter foot and horse. 
Pageants on pageants in long order drawn. 

Peers, heralds, bishops, ermine, gold, and laAra. 

The champion loo, and to complete the jest. 

Old Edword’s armour gleams on Cibberv breast. 

It seems that Henry the Eighth had 
lately bec-n represented, and the play-houses 
liad vied Avith each other in portraying the 
pomp and splendour of a coronation. The 
armotir of ouc of the, kings of England had 
OA'cn been borrowed from theTower to cloth e 
the champion, an important figure in the 
cerenioiiial. It is noteworthy that Pope’s 
attack upon spectacle makes no mention 
of the sceneiy of the stage. He is too much 
occupied Avith the costumes, Avith “ Quin’s 
high plume,” the remnant of the “ forest 
of fcatliers,” to which Hamlet refers as the 
fitting gear of the players, and “ Oldfield’s 
petticoat:” 

Loud as the wolves on Oroas’ atomy steep 
Howl to the roarings of the northern deep. 

Such is the shout, the long applauding note 
At Quin's high plume or Oldfield’s pettieoi^,, 

Or when from court a birthday suit bestowed 
Sinks the lost actor in the toi^dry load. 

Booth enters—harkl the universal peal 1 
“ But has be spoken f” Hot a syllable. 

“ What thook the stage and made the people rtikte!*" 
Cato’s long wig, flower’d gown, and 

Wo hear ntunerous . 

days of the extiwvagant gaondtiuw" cCi the 
modem stage, and raese zlut;f’he 
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JbilB. from that elevated sphere. We 
’4© sot hesitate to say that those who have 
‘ only Been him at that distance have not 
seen him at all. The expression of his face 
is quite lost, and only the harsh and grating 
tones of his voice produce tlieir full effect 
on the ear. The same recurring sounds, 
by dint of repetition, fasten on the atten¬ 
tion, while the varieties and finer modula¬ 
tions are lost in their passage over the pit. 
All you discover is an abstraction of his 
defects both of person, voice, and manner. 
He appears to be a little man in a great 
passion,” &c. 

But the pit was not famous merely as 
the resort of critics. The “ gi-oumllings” 
had given place to people of fusbion and 
social distinction. Mr. Lcigli Hunt notes 
that the pit even of Charles the Second’s 
time, although now and then the Bocne of 
videut scuffles and brawls, duo in great 
part to the general wearing of swords, wa.s 
wont to contain as good company as the 
pit of thoOpera House Uve and twcutyycars 
ago. A reference to Pepys’s Diary justifies 
this opinion. “ Among the rest liero was 
the Duke of Buckingham to-day opcmly sat 
in the pit,” records Pepys, “ and tliore T 
found him with my Lord Bucklmrst, and 
Sedley,' and Etheridge the poet.” Yet it 
would seem that already the vi.sitors t o the 
pit had declined somewhat in quality. 
Concerning a visit to the “ Duke of York’s 
Play - House,” Pepys writes : “ Hero a 
mighty company of citizens’ ’prentices and 
■others; and it makes mo observe that when 
I begun first to‘ be able to bestow a, play on 
myself, I do not remember that 1 saw so 
many by half of the ordinary ’prentices and 
mean people in the pit at two sbillings and 
sixpence apiece as bow; 1 genng for several 
years no higher than the sltilliirg, and then 
the eighteen-penny places, thougli J straified 
hard to go in them when 1 did ; so much 
the vanity and prodigality of the age is to 
he observed in this particular.” Pepys, 
like John Gilpin'a spouse, had a fr-agal 
mind, however bent on ple.asurc. Ho re¬ 
lates, with some sense of injury, how once, 
there being no room in the pit, he was 
forced to pay four shillings and go into one 
of the upper boxes, “ which is the first time 
I evOT sat in a box in my life. And this 
pleasure I had, tliat from this place the 
scenes do appeal* very fine indeed, and 
much better than in the pit.” 

One does not now look to find members 
of the administration or cabinet ministers 
occupying seats in the pit. Yet the 
Jomivals pf’the R^ht Honourable WUliam 
Windham, some tame chief secretary to the 


Lord laentenant of Ireland, and afterwards 
colonial seoretary, tell of his frequent visits 
to the pit of Covent Garden. Nor doea hio 
“drop into” the theatre, after dining at 
his club, as even a bachelor of fashion m^ht 
do without exciting surprise. Play-going 
is not an idle matter to him. And he is 
accompanied by ladies of d^tinction, his 
relatives and others. “Went about half- 
past five to the pit,” he records ; “ sat hy 
Miss Kemble, Stoevens, Mrs. Burke, and 
Miss Palmer,” the lady last named being 
the niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
afterwards married Lord Inchiqnin. “ Went 
in the evening to the pit with Mrs. Lukin” 
(the wife of bis half-brother). “After the 
play, went with Miss Kemble to Mrs, Sid- 
clons’s dressing-room : met Sheridan there, 
with whom I sat in the waiting-room, and 
wh§ pressed me to sup at his house with 
Pox and G. North.” Assuredly “ the play,” 
not loss tlian the pit, was more highly re¬ 
garded in Windham’s time than now-a- 
days. 

Thongh apart from our present topic, it 
is worth noting that Windham may claim 
to have anticipated Monsieur Gambetta 
as a statesman voyaging in a balloon. 
Ballooning was a hobby of Windham’s, 
lie was a regular atteudaufr of ascents, 
and inspected curiously the early aerial 
machines of Blanchard and Lnnardi. Some- 
11ling surprised at his own temerity, ho 
travelled the air himself, rose in a balloon, 
probably from Vauxliall, crossed the river 
at Tilbury, and descended iu safety after 
losing his bat. He regretted that the wind 
had not been favourable for his crossing 
the Channel. “ Certainly,” heWiitos, “ the 
experiences I have had on this occasion 
will warrant a degree of confidence more 
than 1 have ever hitlierto indnlged. I would 
not wish a degree of confidence more than 
I enjoyed at every moment of the time.” 

To return to the pit for a concluding 
note or tw'o. Audiences - had oome to 
agree with Hazlitt, that “ it was unplea¬ 
sant to see a play from the boxes,” toat 
the pit was far preferable. Gradttally the 
managers—sound sleepers as a rula»*> 
awakened to this view of the situation, and 
proceeded accordingly. They seized xxpdn 
the best seats in the pit, and converted 
them into stalls, charing for admiinsioh to 
these a higher price than they had ever 
levied in regard to the boxes. Stolls 
first introduced at the Opera 
Hnymarket in fhe year 1829- Dis^l4sfa<> 
tion was openly expressed, but, aKAeugh 
the overture was hissed—tbAiop^ 
Rossini’s La Donna del Lago-—no aenons 
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4isimrb&3ic!e wose. There had been a de< 
oHne in. the public spirit of play-goers. The 
generation that delighted in the great O. P. 
liot had pretty -wefl passed away. Such 
another excitement was not possible; energy 
nnd enthusiasm on such a subject seemed to 
have been exhausted for ever by that s upremo 
efiSort. So the audience paid the increased 
price or (^ayed away from the theatre. 
For staying away from the theatre could 
now be calmly viewed as a reasonable al¬ 
ternative! ’“The piay” was no more what 
once it had been, a sort of ncccssaiy of 
life. The example of the Opera manager 
was presently followed by all other thea¬ 
trical establishments, and high-priced stalls j 
became the rule everywhere. The iiit lost its 
old influence, was, so to say, disfranchised. 
It was as one of the old Cinque Ports 
which thp departing sea and the ever in- 
drifting sand have left high and dry, unap- 

f iroachable by water, a port only in name. 

t was divided and- conquered. The most 
applauded toast at the 2 ^uhlic banquet of 
the O. P. rioters—“ The ancient and indis-1 
putable rights of the pit”—will never more j 
be proposed. 

A Churchill sitting in a modern* stall is 
not a conceivable figure. A new Rosciad 
would hardly find a publisher or a jinhlic;. 
Satire, to make a stir, must lash something 
that is loved or hated; it is hut wasting 
words, time, and trouble to employ it on a 
subject the world views with iuditfcrcncc. 
The spirit of criticism has doxmrlcd from 
the theatre. The pit of to-day, i)onnod 
back beneath the shadow of the boxes, is 
oontent to applaud any and every thing. 
The stalls, languid and aijatlietic, are much 
what Hazlitt described the boxes of his 
time to be. They sit apart in the high- j 
priced places, solemn, still, and not too 
oomfortable. For it is the managers’ plan 
—a short-sighted plan, hut managers arc 
short-sighted—to deal hardly by their 
patrons, to wring from them as much as 
possible, and risk their withdrawing alto¬ 
gether fiom the scene. Yet there is a fable 
about killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, and there is a homely proverb, which 
says, “Once hit, twice shy.” The stalls 
of pur- theatres are so closely wedged and 
jammed together, that they can scarcely be 
reached without a most unseemly and ul- i 
most gainful struggle. The Britannic 
£gure IB apt* to he substantial, and needs j 
room to move in. Some creature of genius 
invented a plan of» adding a hinge to the 
fleai^ of the stall-chairs, so that they might 
^|x>n occasion, and, forming a 
of Wyi give vnore standing room to 


the occupant of the ’ The managers 
forthwith made swerike tin ■excuse for 
encroaching on the 'paasage toom between 
the rows of stalls, and mowding in addi¬ 
tional seats. It is now required of the oc>. 
cupants of stalls that they should rise 
up, lift the seats of their chairs, and retire 
into the recess thus formed in order that 
others may pass them. The holder of stall 
number- ten, let us say, comes to the 
theatre a little late. It is incumbent upon 
the sitters in stalls numbered one to nine 
to go tlirongh this severe drill with thoiV 
chairs, so that number ten may -dlaty 
reach his seat. This is simply outrageous. 
Protests generally are of little avail, but we 
venture a protest on this head, The most 
prosperous manager in the end will as¬ 
suredly bo ho •w'ho, even at some seeming 
sacrifice of his own interests, does most to 
make his audience comfortable. The rude, 
plain, hard benches of the old-fashioned pit 
arc preferable to this modem system. 
They did not, at any rate, pretend to be 
luxurious and exclusive, and they were 
certainly Ipse costly. 


A CHINESE FAIRY TALE. 

It is a generally admitted fact that people 
delight chiefly in those arts in whioh they 
most excel; and it is also the univoi’ssd 
opinion that the reverse of those general 
laws which a 2 )p]y to the rest of mankind 
obtain in China. Whether this latter bo 
or be not a “ myth of observation,” we are 
not here about to inquire; it will be suffi¬ 
cient for onr purpose to say that any one 
who may expect to find among the Chinese 
a caj)acity for story-tolling in ratio to their 
love of stories, will bo much disappointed. 
The same fatality which follows them in 
many of their arts, seems to brood over 
their folk-lore. The original want existing, 
the art reaches a certain point of exem- 
lence, and then stops short. Time brings 
no improvement, and genius produces no 
further invention. So it is with their 
stories, they possess a certain and limited 
stock of incidents, whioh have becozde 
venerable from age, and which every story¬ 
teller repi-oduccs over and over again with¬ 
out cither addition or improvement, nndi^ 
slightly varying disguises. 

Their fairy tales are far more interesrii^, 
owing to the large admixture of Ati^n 
legends to bo found amongst then?:;, But it 
cannot be denied that the unalloyed Ohihese 
story of common life is stran^!^ 

The plot of nine out of ten such stories repti^ 
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sentai tlie hero a§ a man of snrpassing talent want, on the part of their adapters, of per- 
and a-npcrhaman strength, who, gencmlly ceptiv6 power to catch the real points of the 
oh a jonmey, meets with a damsd in soro stories. They are told, in too many cases, 
distress at the prospect of a mamage with just as a child might be supposed to repeat a 
a rich man whom she hates, but who has tale ho has heard for the first time. The 
placed her father under such obligations lending incidents stand out in isolated pro¬ 
as ciFectually to prevent his refusing to minerice, and there is a total absence of 
give his sanction to the alliance. The the finer traits and more artistic touches 
beauty and mental distress of the maiden which are essential to a good st«ry. 
deeply affect the hero, who proposes the Having said this much, we invite cur 
well-worn scheme that on the wedding- readers' attention to the followiog narra- 
day he should play the part of the young tivo. Without attempting to supjdy any 
la<ly, and in the recesses of the bridal deficiencies, or to round off any corners, 
chamber murder the bridegroom, and any wc give the story as it was penned by 
of the groomsmen who might oppose the the Chinese ^vriter some seven hundred 
proceeding. The bride and her parents years ago, and will only add that it is sup- 
eagerly enter into the plot. On the posed to refer to the period when Charlc- 
wedding-day the exchange of tlrcsscs is luagno sat on the throne of France, 
effected, and when her rich lovc'r, with 

passionate embraces, attemjf s to remove Many years ago, during the Tang dy- 
the veil from his sapposed bride, the hero nasty, there lived in the town of Pecn-chow 
draws hi.s sword and with one bloAV sovcr.s an old maid, named San. No one knew 
his head from In's body. The noise atti-aets where she came from. All that her neigh- 
tho servants and friends to the room, all of boui-s could say about her was, that for the I 
whom the liero slays without receiving a la-st thirty years she had kept the cake | 
wound, and ho returns to the house of the shop on the wooden bridge, and that 
rescued damsel, with the noses of bis vie- during .the whole of that' time she had j 
tims tied up in his pocket-handkerchief as lived quite by herself, employing neither j" 
proofs of his prowess. In exchange for man-servant nor maid-servant, nor had any 
those trophies the heroine writes him a relative been known to visit her. But 
copy of verses of such undoubtedly Con- notwithstanding this, report pronounced 
fucian complexion, that he instantly j)vo- her to be rich. Her house was a large 
poses marriage', is accepted, and tlu-y live one, and she had mules in abundance. In 
happily ever after. Sueli is the favourite order to save her guests part of the local 
plot of a native story ; of course it admits cai-riagc-tax, she made it a practice not to 
of variations ; the would-be bridegroom is receivee tlieir equipages, a proceeding which 
an oppressive mandarin who uses all kind of was higldy approved of by them, and in 
ofiieia] artifice.s to gain his object, or he is const qnence, of those who had once put up 
a bandit chieftain who has made Inmsolf at her hostelry, many repeated their visits, 
the terror of his nciglibourliood. But Now it happened that, about this time, the 
whatever else may change, the valour of Emperor “ Great Harmony” sent General 
the hci'o and the be.auty of the heroine, avd Chaou, surnamed the “ Slender and Kind ■ 
the lofty jXH'tic talent of both, are never One,” on an expeditiontotho eastern capital, j 
made to vary either in kind or degree. and the general, passing through Peen-ohow ! 

Having, then, once read a story of this with his six or seven servants, put up for ; 
description, none but Chinamen would the night at the shop on the wooden bridge, 
wish to listen to any more. To them, how- The servants were soon accommodated in a ' 
ever, tlio typical hero is a never-failing common room, and the “ Slender ajid Kind 
object of admii’ation and delight. His Onci” was lodged in a separate apartment 
bombastic fplly sends a tbrill through the adjoining the dwelling-rooms of San. San 
frame of every li,stcncr, and tlie twaddling paid the greatest attention to her guoste, 
prolixity of the narrative is viewed as a and when night came on, served them with 
triumph of eloquence. But in their fairy wine and helped them to drink it, making 
tales thci’c is much more that is worthy of merry with all. The ‘‘ Slender and Kind 
attention. Being for the most part bor- One” alone abstained from tasting the frine, ' 
rowed from the folk-lore of more western but joined in the talking and laughing, 
ofitions, tUm^ecome objects of interest to When tire watchman announced the seeoiid : 
oepdonts <MHpbmparativo mythology, and watch, and when most*df her guests wete 
JofL flc'i'i^ifii&eiuselves have much in them sleeping the sleep of drunkards, San betook 
Wikcto^'s’ih® general reader. In many of herself to her domicile, barred the door, and 
there is observable that put out the light. In. the middle of the night, 
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pCoadooted ti; 


I thanked him, and said it would give 
me great pkwsure to stay on a little longer 


at the Grange. 

In the course of the morning I saw | 
Assunta walking alone in the garden. I 
joined her. “This is an nnforlnnate 
affair,” I began. “Harry’s imprudence 
last night did more mischief than we were 
aware of.” 

“My poor Harry! my poor boy!” she 
sighed. “ Ah ! Mr. Luttrell, but that was 
not the real cause of his being sent away. 
If it had not been for me he w'ould have 
been scolded for his impertinence to Mr. 
Ridgway, and there would have been an 
end ef it. It is 1 who have driven him 
away.” 

“ No, it is his speaking as ho did to his 
uncle. The most ordinary caut ion and a 
sense of W'hat was due to Mr. Walbrookc 
would have obviated it. Hut there is no 
use in crying over spilt milk. Yon must 
not be too cast down by what has oeeurrod. 
If Harry can only bo got to restrain him¬ 
self for the futnre, all will be w'oll in time, 
I have no donbt. That ho will remain 
faithful to you I am very sure; and 1 
believe in the acconiplishiuent of almost 
anything on earth witli time and perse¬ 
verance.” 

“ Time ? Ah ! hut youth so soon flies, 
and life itself is very short. Will he care 
for me when I am old and withered f 
Then perLaps ho may be free to marry me.” 

' “But fond of you as all are here,” 1 
said, “ and with the influence you have in 
the family, Mr. W’alhrooke will certainly 
yield, sooner or later, w'lion ho tiucls that 
Hairy’s whole happiness depends on it.” 

She shook her lu;ad. “ You do not 
know him, nor does liariy, as J do. Look 
at Beauty there in the pai k, Mi‘. Luttrell. 
She is Mr. Walbrooke’s favourite mare. 
He goes to her stall every morning, and 
feeds her with carrots. Slie may run 
where she likes, provided she does not 
jump tliis fence, and gt't into the garden. 
Oh! then she would bo very quickly 
driven out. Harry’s heart is tlieir gardt'u. 
I may do wliat I like except enter tliore. 
But they can’t keep me out—they can’t!” 
she repeated with a triumphant energy', at 
variance with the despondency with which 
she had hitherto spoken. 

“Then you ouglit to be happy,” I said, 
with an involuntary sigh. “ All the rest 
is, comparatively, of jio importance.” 

She loc^lseid up witii her dark earnest 
face into tjeoine. “ But I must not lie hi.s 
min.' He must not sacrifice everything to 
mo. Oh! Mr. Luttrell, no one will ever 


know how I fought against this love at 
first, seeing what it must come to I And 
now, what am I to do ? I ask myself, 
what am I to do ?” 

“ Nothing. Just wait, and trust to 
time. To you, dear Miss Fleming, and to 
riaiTy also, this is my first word and my 
last.” 

Two days went by. Mr. Ridgway’s 
assiduities, nninteimptcd now by tiie 
jealousy of Harry, seemed to increase. 
Assunta w.as a little graver, but otherwise 
a])j)('ared in company much as usual. The 
third morning a card of invitation ap- 
pc;arod on the breakfast table, which gave 
rise to an animated discussion. There had 
for some tiiuo past been a talk of a fancy 
hall at llcvoir Castle. It was now some¬ 
thing more than rumour ; the day fixed 
was just throe weeks distant. Lena, who 
was of course not yet “ out,” had been 
promised by her uncle that she should go 
to this exceptional entertainment, which, 
being given in a fine old baronial build¬ 
ing, promised to he a spectacle of great 
brilliancy. Mr. Ridgvvay and I were re¬ 
ferred to, t/O sngge.st dresses; but as he 
knew fixr more about tho correct costume of 
v.'uious epochs than 1 did, my help was 
limited to a few arrangements of colour, 
and to making a sketch from recollection 
of a female p<5rtrait by some Italian of the 
fifteenth cenlnry, the liead-gcar of which, 
it occinred to me, would suit Assunta. 
Mr. Ridgway at onco supplied oveiy 
detici('nt detail; he had a Giorgione at 
Hapsbury with a similar costume, which 
he sent for, together with a great variety of 
old Vf iieliaii and Genoese stuff's, which he 
begged Miss Flemitig to make use of. 
Nor did liis gencro.sity stop short hero, in 
which ea.se it would no donbt have been 
dc'cliiied. Among his treasures was a dress 
in rare preservation, which had belonged 
to Marie Antoinette when a girl. It was a 
sort of Drcsdcn-china-sbepherdess attire, 
with wreathsof deli(«.telyembroidered roses 
on a blue ground. It fitted Lena’s narrow 
little body as if it had been made for her; 
and the commode and sacque became her 
slender dimensions vastly. As for myself, 
liioiiey was a great consideration to me at 
that time, as he possibly guessed; and 
when Mr. Walbrot>he insisted upon my 
remaining over the bixU, Ridgway good- 
naturedly bethought him of a muleteer’s 
dross which he had brought fSrom 'Spain, 
and which he begged me to wear. Of 
infinite rosourpe, helpful, ever kind, why 
was it I could not like this man ? 

Shortly after this he went home, but he 
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was to retmTi for tlie ball, Hevoir Oastle 
l)eing only four miles from the Grange. 
Ho had, I think, by this time, almost, if 
not definitely, made up bis mind to pro¬ 
pose to Assanta; but a little delay could 
do no harm. And at this moment the im¬ 
portant subject of his costume demanded 
a good deal of attention. The night before 
his departure a slight incident occurred 
which I remember made an ijnprcssion on 
me, and which may have influenced the 
destinies of those about whom I am 
writing more than was apj»aront. 

In.addition to tlio guests in the house, 
Mr. Walbrooke had iurited some distant 
neighbours to dinner. There was a large 
party; in all, five-and-twenty. Among 
them was a Sir Robert Sornetliing and his 
daughters, who had lately retui-ned from 
Italy, where be had lived many years for 
the education of his cliildreri. lie was a 
poor but T('ry proud man, whose ebaraeter 
stood liigh in tiie county, but whose 
nifinners were not pleasing. IMr. Wal- 
brooko was not intimate with him. lie 
lived too near- tbo Grange to Ik ire /fed to 
stay there, and yet a long bill and bleak 
moor interfered with constant intei'eourso. 
Indeed, this was the tirst time In* had ever 
dined at the Grange, I believe, having, 
when his daughters wex’o ehiklren, de¬ 
clined all such iloubtful ]rleasures as an 
eight-mile drive to a country dinrier-pariy. 

I should add that his hoiis/j lay in precisely 
tho opposite direction to Htijvsbiu'y. 

I was standing behind tho outer circle 
of chairs and ottomans, as awkward young 
Englishmen do before dinner, near to no 
one I knew, and conset^uently at liberty to 
watch my neighbours’ movements. Not far 
off sat Mr. llidgway, next to Assunta, but 
loss talkative than usual, it apjK'iiied to 
mo. I should almost have said that lie 
was not peifectly at Ids ease, if that had 
been possible of a man whom, it was ])r (>- 
veitbial, nothing over put out. At all 
events, I know, by the rapid movemcni, of 
his cold blue eye from time hr time, that 
he was on the alert to listen to all that 
went on* around Irim. The guests were 
now all arrived ; several introductions took 
l^aoe. Presently Mr. Walbrooke, taking 
Sir Robert’s arrii, drew him out of tire 
circle, and, as he believed, no doiibt, out 
of ear-shot, 

I don’t think you know Ridgway, of 
Hapsbnry, do youi”’ I heard him ask. 

“ The other side of the county, you know.” 

f*‘,Who ?” said Sir Robert, with a sur¬ 
prise which, if assumed, did credit to his 
aetingr 


“ Ridgwaj, the great man of taste, one 
of tho cleverest fellows you ever mot, 
who-” . w 

“ So I have heard. No, I don’t know 
him, and 1 had rather not.'’ 

The enipha.sis is not mine, but his. Ho 
spoke those words so distinctly that I have 
not a doubt but that tho subject of this 
colloquy heard them. Sir Robert through¬ 
out the evening avoided even the side of 
tho room where Mr. Ridgway was. And 
Jlr. Walbrooko’s obstinacy was wotmded 
even more than his friendship. I doubt if 
the bai’onct was ever asked to tho Grange 
agiuii. Rut those words left their mark. 

I wrote to Harry very fully of all that 
happened. He wa.s now at Oxford, and, 
having j)aKse<l a diKary time of it witli his 
old aunt, was in a f:oiulition to appreciate 
his return to college and to the society of 
his frieruls. Oortuiuly his spiiits rose. 
WJien 1 wrote to him touching tho hall at 
Hevoir, instead of replying in tho despon¬ 
dent, stj’aiji he had assumed of late, he an- 
swex'cd, with gay impudence, that ho hoped 
As.siinta would look her very be.st, and 
take as much pains with her appearance 
as if he w'ere to bo pre.sent. 

“ What a coxcomb ho is getting,” said 
I, laughing. 

She smiled rather sadly. “ Is it cox¬ 
combry to speak the truth ? He knows it 
i.s as ho says. I should only care to look 
well to be seen by him.” 

His letters to her, of course, I never saw. 
Ho wrote constantly, and she fed upon 
his words in secret, quoting a pxisstige to 
me now and then, but, that she was not at 
ease concerning him I well knew. Tho 
love that enters into t.lie heart of a woman 
like Assunta is not blind; it is a mistake 
to paint Jiim so, 

CHAI’TliB V. 

Tjie night of tho ball arrived at last. 
When 7vssuuta ap])earud in the di-awing- 
room befoi-e j)nr deixirture, there was a 
universal exclamation. Sho had never 
lookeil so handsome before, Slio certainly 
never looked .so handsome again. She 
wore the dress in which 1 made tho sketch 
of her, my friend, which you possess. Some 
persona gain by rare clothes, carrying any 
unusual garments with a natural grace, as 
if accustomed to them. Assunta was of 
this number, and so was- Mr. Ridgway. In 
its way Lis was, perhaps, the greatest 
triumph of the evening. As Louis the 
Fifteenth, in a dress of lemon-coloured 
satin and silver, with the legitimate aids 
powder, rouge, and patches, h* might have 
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Harry ?” asked His tmple, with, knit brows. 1 she felt she mnat yield, or mortally offend 
“ Have you got leave ? If not, yon will be Mr. Walbrooke, and ]^,arm both Harry and 
rusticated, or get into a terrible scrape, at boraelf perhaps irreparably. With a look of 
all events.*'supplication up at mm, she at last disen- 
“No,” replied Harry; “ certain little cir- gaged her arm, and placed it in Mr. Ridg- 
cumstanoes prevented my getting* leave, so way’s. They walked away, and Harry’s 
I came off without it. I shall be able to face, so beaming five minutes before, was 
say with truth that I did not sleep out of now black as thunder. He said nothing, 
Oxford. You see I only miss to-moi'row’s but his eyes followed them as they took 
prayers. I was present this morning, and their places in the quadrille, and his nostrils 
set off in my tondem as soon as they were dilated as ho watched the very ostentatious 
over, took the stege" after five-and-twenty devotion of Assunta’s p.artner. Now Mr. 
miles, which brought me a good part of the Ridgway bent down, and whispered some¬ 
way. The remainder of the journey I per- thing witty—about their vis-^vis, perhaps 
formed in any rattletrap 1 could pick up —for Assunta, in s’pite of her annoyance, 
from one village to another, until I found could not help smiling; now he was ex- 
myself at the King’s Head, close to this, an amining her bomjuot., and telling some very 
hour ago. I return in the same way, as long story, in that confidential manner which 
soon as the ball is over. T calculated all in itself looks like an avowal to the spec- 
tbe costs,” added Harry, laughing', “ and 1 tators. 

thought it was worth it.” Just then ill-luck brought one of Harry’s 

“H’m!” grunted Mr. Walbrooke; “I nximerons friends, a coarse, tactless fellow, 
don’t know what your c.alculations are like, past where wc were standijig. Seeing the 
It will cost you, or rather me, fifty pounds, direction in which Harry’s gloomy face was 
if it costs a penny.” turned, the man stopped, and catching hold 

“ Well, Uncle Jack, we’ll set tliat down of Harry’s arm, with a huigb, cried in a 
in tho place of my whist, which yon com- hoarse whisper, which pierced through 
plained of. At all events, thi.s is a harm- violins and c]arionet.s, “So yonr nose is 
less amusement, and wall entail no worse put out of joint in t hat quarter, eh, Wal- 
consequences than a wigging.” brooke ? 1 hoar it’s all .settled. I don’t 

“ I don’t know that, f am not so sure envy the girl. However, that’s her look 
of its being harmless,” muttered the squire, out. Ha! ha!” 

but in so low a tone, that Harry, who had H.aiTy made no reply ; one would have 
turned to Assunta, did not hear him. Hany said that he had not heard the words, but 
bent a little over her, so that his words for the way in which he changed colour, 
were inaudible; then presently he stood and turned away sharply. The man passed 
erect, and I heard him ask her to give him on, and Harry’s bitterness at last found 
the dance which was just beginning. Mr. vent in words. 

Walbrooke fidgeted, and looked I’ound the “So it’s a settled thing is it, Geoff? 
room, and at the same moment Mr. Hiclg- Well, it was worth coming from Oxford to 
way came up. know this. What a fool a man is ever to 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Fleming; I trust a woman !” 
think tliis is our quadrille.” “ What a fool you are, Harry, to let your 

She had risen, and had actually taken jtjalonsy blind you in this w'ay, and to 
Harry’s arm. Mr. Ridgway smiled at listen to the gossip of an idiot like that! 
Harry with a polite bow. Haiay repaid it There is not a woi d of truth in what he, 

' with a freezing nod. She coloured, and or any one else, says about this.” 

was sorely perplexed. “ How do you know ? She is not likely 

“You will exciiso Miss Fhuning. She to tell you. Ijook at them there. No one 
has just promised me this dance,” said can say there isn’t some ground for the ro- 
Har^. port! Why did .she dance with him if she 

“She forgot that she was engaged,” in- doesn’t enconrage him?” 
terrupted Mr. Walbrooke, quickly. “ She “ How could she help it when she was 
caimot, of course, give up a prior engage- engaged ? And if she had rt>fused him at 
ment.” first, of course she could have danced with 

Harry, glaring and fuming on one side, no one all the night.” 

Mr. Ridgway, bland but inexorable on the “ She should liave thrf)wn him oyer. If 
other, resolved not to relinquish his rights, she had cared for me she would.” 
nor yield an inch of his ground; between “And have, made your uncle furious, 
them Assunta looked sadly distressed. Jus- and have done you both incalc^ilable mis¬ 
time was so manifestly on the one side, that chief! How foolish you are, Barry, not to. 
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see tliat all jonr endeavour now should be 
to conciliate him.” 

“ I can’t say 1 feel much inclined to try,” 
said Harry, between hie teeth, “ when I see 
him doing all he can to ruin my happiness. 
But there’s no use standing here. Let us 
come into the eupper-room, Greoff. I’ve l>ad 
nothing to drink, and-I’m as thirsty as the 
devil.” 

There was a knot of young follows there 
drinking chami)agne, who gvooted llariy 
very warmly (n.s, indeed, did every one we 
met). Those wore the days when men 
did drink at country balls; I know hot 
what they may do noii5f; and soon, to my 
vexation, he wns tiying to drown lii.s 
troubles in the bottle, and assuming a 
gaiety which I know was far from real. I 
dreaded, and with good reason, the effect 
of much wine on him in Ins present excited 
state; and as 1 watched the wild reekloss- 
nesawith which Im tossed off tumbler after 
tumbler, I hesitfitod wbother it would ncjt 
bo well to fetch Mr. Walhrooke, whose 
remonstrances might have more weight 
than mine. The fear of doing more harm 
than good—if Harry should forget himself 
in speaking, as he had once done, to his 
uncle—deterred mo; hut I w’onld not leave 
him, and urged Ihin, whenever I could 
make myself hoard, to return with mo to 
the ball-room. A long balf-liour passed 
thifs, and it became evident to me that 
the wine was beginning to take effect; the 
dull glitter of the eye told its talo; the 
hand that rsiiscd the glass was loss steady. 

“Why were you not out with us, yester¬ 
day, Walbrooko?” said a man who had 
just come in. “ A glorious nin of fivc-and- 
forty minutes without a cheek.” 

“ He wasn’t here. He w'as having an 
inglorious run — away from Oxford,” 
laughed another. 

“ Oh ! Ah ! by-thc-bye, I board Ilid'g- 
way s.ay just now-” 

“What did you lioar him say ?” asked 
Harry, fiercely. 

“ Oh ! he ■wa.s-onl}' chaffing, in t hat sar¬ 
castic way of his, about your being packed 
off to school, a mouth ago, for getting 
screwed—and tliat, now you had rini 
aw^ay, your uncle was going to send the 
naughty littlo boy back to get a whipping.” 

, “ He said that, did he r”’ Hai-ry ground 
his teoth. “ Some tine else will get a d—d 
good wliipping, I can toll him, if he doesn’t 
look out.” 

“ Oh 1 lie w'as only joking, my dear 
fellow.” 

“ I wm teach Mr. Ridgway not to joke 


about me,” cried Harry, filling bis glass 
again. 

“ Take care, Walbroofce. Though, he’s 
such an effeminate-looking fellbw, I’m told 
ho is not to be trifled with. They say that 
he really killed a man in Italy.” 

“ If be did, it was behind his back !” 
and Harry gave a contemptuous laugh. 
“ He has not pluck to stand up in a fair 
fight, or I’d have a round with him in the 
court-yard. A sneaking scoundrel, whp 
])alaver.s one to one’s face, and stabs one 
with his longue when one isn’t present to 
give him the lie !” 

It was at this moment that Assuuta en¬ 
tered the room upon Ridgway’s arm. The 
quadrille had been long since over, and 
Assunta, who, during the dance, had 
caught sight of Htirry’s lowering face 
from timO to lime in the crowd, and had 
then suddenly missed it, had sat down, as 
I afterwards learnt from her, a prey to 
serious anxiety about him. Where was 
ho ? Wliy did lie not como to her ? 
Surely he was not so unreasonable as not 
to I'orgivo her for leaving him ? And 
where was Mr. Walbrooke ? She prayed 
to Heaven that he and Harry might be 
having no altei’cation ! This nervous terror 
at last got the bcitter of every othor oonsidor- 
ation. She would sooner have asked any 
one in the room to give her an arm tlian 
Mr. Ridgway; but no one else was near, 
and she could bear this suspense no longer. 
Under the pretext that she wanted a glass 
of water, she asked him to take her 
through the rooms. No doubt Mr. Ridg¬ 
way divined tho cause of this sudden 
thirst; and perh.aps a shrewd suspicion of 
where and how they would find’ Harry 
made him notliing loth to assist in the 
scfirch. 

“ Ah! hero i.s our young friend,” he 
whisj)ci’ed, as they entered tho supper- 
room. “Very jovial, I see, wine-cup in 
hand. He should have come as Bacchus; 
only wanks tho thyrsus and ivy-wreath. 
And such an abundant flow of words, too! 
He might have played the part of his own 
magpie. 'The magpie, you know. Miss 
Fleming, was dedicated to tho god of 
wine.” 

“ Mr. Ridgway,” said Harry, advancing 
with no very steady gait, and with a 
flaming face, “ will you be good enough 
to repeat before me what you have been 
saying of me behind my back?” 

“ Harry, Harry! for Heaven’s sake !” 
murmured Assuuta. 

“ Perhaps you will roconduct Miss Flc- 
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ming to t^ ball-room, and ^en meet me solnment. . . aa»$j bien boy vent losbestes.’ 
in the court-^ai'd to give me this cxpla- This yonng gentleman may be said to drink 
nation,” continued Hany. ‘absolument,'eh? mnoh as the carps do, 

Mr. Eidgway shrugged his shoulders, ’Twere vain to expect much more self- 
with a smile, control in him than in them.” 

“ I have none to give, my dear yonng “ I hope you will forgive him, Mr. Eidg- 
gentloman. I paid you a pretty com- way,” 1 said. 

pliment just now, in saying yon were god- ” Oli, dear, yes but though he smiled, 
like, with that -wine-cup in your hand, there was an expression in his eye which 
Bacchus was a gentleman—it was only his struck mcunpleasantlj’-, andwhichIthon|:ht 
satyrs who were boisterous and vulgar,” of long after. “ Not that ho will apologise, 
added Mr. Eidgway, with a little drawl. Mr. Jiuttrell. A man needs to be a gentle- 
“ You have been turning me into ridi- man to own himself in the wrong. But I 
cnle, then, for Miss Fleming’s amusement, am glad he did not throw the wine in my 
also, have you ?” roared Harry, who -wms face, bcc.auso I suppose the conventional 
now fairly beside himself. laws of society wtuiId have obliged me to 

“ IlarT-y, dear HaiTy! pray-” suppli- call bim out, wliich 1 had rather not do. 

cated A.ssuMta, taking his arm; but it As it is—suppose wo have some of this 
seemed as if her voice, on this occasion, aspic do volaillc ? I declare I am quite 
only maddened him the more. hungry.” 

“ I am like Bacchus—am I ? I’hcrc In the course of time Mr. Walbrooko ro- 
shall be one point of resemblance the le.ss joined ns. 

very quickly. The wine shall no longer “ Eidgway,” ho began, “ I am more 
be in my band. I’ll make you a 2 >rescut grieved and a,shamed of my nephew’s 
of it.” conduct than I can exfiress to yon. I be- 

And BO saying, lie raised his arm, and lievo I have brought him to some sense of 
would have dashed the ch.amprigue full shame, himself. At all events, wdicn ho is 
in Mr. Ridgway’s face, but lliat the glass really sober (wbicli he will not be for some 
was struck from his hand at llio same (inie),! fetd sure that ho will deplore his 
moment, and shivered on ihc lloor. A few behaviour this evening. If I did not know 
drops only did, in their transit, reach the you t,o be one of t,he kindest and most for- 
sleeve of Mr. Eidgway’s yellow satin coat, bearing of men, I should not know how to 
It -was Mr. Walbrooko, who, in the very ask you to return with us to the Grange, 
nick of time, had arrived on the scene to Our scapegnice, however, Avill not be there 
avert what must have led to a terrible —^lio returns to Oxford at onco.” 
catastroj)ho. Alas ! -would it not have “ Ho will not shake bands -with me, I 
been bettor to have let Fate -work her will suppose ?” Mr. Eidgway smiled sweetly, 
then, instead of holding her hand for a “ Ho will not alfbrd me the gratification of 
time? We, in our short-sigliteducss, ro- forgiving him F Well, well, my dear Wal- 
garded it then as a mercy: I cannot do so brooke, lie is right. Ho knows tho hitter 
now. farce of that inducement to forgive a man. 

That scone is before me still; Harry, ‘ by so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
like some w'ild animal held at bay, between ujion his head.’ Though sci’qitural, not 
Assunta and Mr. Walbrooko; Eidgway, quite c;haritable, eh F Who can be expected 
with admirable coolness, wiping the sjdaslies to <‘rnpty the coal-box on his own head? 
from his sleeve with a laced handkerchief, No, the Ic.ast .said in thi.s matter the soonest 
tho circle of silent spectators—1 sec it all. mended ; and when Master Harry and I 
The mad boy was at length dragged away next meet, it will be quite forgotten.” 
by his uncle and Assunta; vociferating The squire said little more ou tho sub- 
loudly, and calling upon Mr. Eidgway to jeet, but began to talk of going homo 
fight him, when and where ho liked. I it was two o’clock, and Lena was unused 
thought it bettor to stay, and plead what to late hours, and Mrs. Walbrooke was 
ejftenuation I could for Barry. . tired, and it was a cold idght—and-r-in 

“ Our voung friend,” said Mr. Eidgway, short, a number of transparent pretexts 
with a liglit laugh, in reply to my excuse that for avoiding the possibility of another colli- 
a little wine quite turned Harry’s head, and sion between tho belligerents. The poor 
rendered him unaccountable for his actions, little .shepherdess, who was ignorant of all 
“ our yonng friend has nob studied drink- that had been going on, was in despair at 
ing as n fine art. l)o you reiiiember what the summons, being engaged for tho next 
Rabelais says ? ‘ Boyro simplemeut et ab- two dances; but no one ever attempted to 
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appeal against a fiat of Mr. Walbrooke’s. 
I Tolonteercd to look for Miss I'leming, 
'wliila the squire sent his servant to .tl^o 
stables for Ihc carriage; but I had not pro¬ 
ceeded far on my search, before Harry’s 
nuole overtook me. 

“ Mr. Lnttrell, I cannot trust myself to 
speak to that boy again to-night. His con¬ 
duct has exasperated me beyond endurance. 
Over and alwvc his insolence to Mr. Itidg- 
way, he has thought fit to question my con¬ 
duct in a way I will not st.sod. He ehooscs 
to fancy himself in love with Miss Floniing, 
and to resent the fact of any one elso’s 
paying her any attention. Now 1 wish 
yon to convoy this message to him from me. 
Until ho promises mo that this absurd folly 
shall cease, I do not mean him to return to 
the Gi'ange. I will not be suhj<!et to a 
recurrence of such scenes as to-night’s—or 
sucji insolcnco sis obliged ino to send him 
from the Grange. Wlien he can beiiave 
himself properly, and will express some 
oontlition for hi.s condnet, 1 will receive 
him, and not before. IIo li.as his allowance, 
and c!an spend the vacation whci-e Ijc 
pleases. He good enough to tell liiiti that 
from me.” 

1 found them together in a deserted 
room at the end of the suite, standing by 
an open window. It was a clear frosty 
night, wliich, under ordinary circumstanees, 
would not have invited the admission of 
more air than necessary. But Assunla, 
regardless of hoj’self, had opened the win¬ 
dow; for Harry’s head ■was burning, and 
she believed that tlie keen shai-pness of the 
night would restore him sooner than any¬ 
thing. What had passed bet ween them, I 
kiiew not, but that ho had forgotten all his 

i ’ealous suspicions of lier, was ch'ar. Their 
lauds wore linked together, and tiny stood 
there like two sorrowful eliildren, silent, 
with the traces of tears upon their cheeks, 
looking out into tlm deep peaceful sky, lit 
by its myriad stars. 

“ Yon arc summoned. Miss I’leming,’’ 
I said, “and you and Harry had betti-r say 
good-byo here, for the squire does not wish 
to see him again to-night. If you remain 
here, Harry, I will return to you, and find 
my way back to the Grange somehow'.” 

Poor young hearts! Had either of them 
•a foreboding of the future when they bade 
each other that farow'cll ? I only know 
that Assunta’s face w^as white and rigid as 
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the' face of desi.th when' she joined Jtae in 
the next room—-for I had sauntered aw-ay 
from them. Slip said not a word. We 
found Mrs. Walbrooke in the busHe of 
cloaking. Ten minutes afterwards they 
drove off, and I returned to Harry. We 
liad a long conversation, which it is need- 
loss to repeat here. I told him, as gently 
as I could, the substance of his uncle’s 
words, and implored him to exercise a little 
disereiion in his . communications with 
Mr. Walbrooke. The squire- was greatly 
incen.sed, 1 said, and infinite tact w'ould be 
I’cquiriHl to adjust matters; one false step, 
I' t' hasty letter, might pi'ove irreparable. 

Ho was sober enough now, and seemed 
heartily ashametl, Ic.ss of his behaviour to 
Ridgway <han of having unjustly su.s- 
jiected Assiitita, and of having allowed 
himself to bo drunk in her presence. “ I 
suppose,” ho said sadly, “ the doors of the 
old bouse will bo slmt .against me now for 
a lime. T will wiate notliing, if 1 can help 
it, 1.0 ofl'end my uncle: 1 promise you, 
Geoif, to be discreet, and on paper I think 
1 can be, better than in talking. But if he 
expei^ls,” he added, with a rekindling of 
the r)ld lieiy pi'ide, “ if he expects that I 
a.m going to truckle to him for his money, 
if he expects to get any promise, out of me 
about Assniita, he is mistaken. 1 will 
never say oi‘ do anything to lead him to 
supjmse that T give her up. It’s., as much 
ns I shall be able to do to keep silent, 
knowing that that scoundrel is ctmefcantly 
near her, and that it is iny uncle’s doing.” 

1 walki'd with him, under the star-lit 
sky, to ilie Kn g’s Head; I helped him to 
stidf bis fine clotbes into a valise, and don 
souietlung rnoi’o suitable to a journey 
tlii'ougliBiigland in this nineteenth century. 
I’ln.!!! a dog-cart came round to the iim- 
door; Ilarrj- wrung ray hand, jumped on the 
seat, and drove away in the frosty night; 
the lamp.s sending w’cird lights upon the 
hedge, on eii.hor side, which were visible 
for half a mile along the stmiglit and level 
road. 
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Tim revelation which Mrs. Eiitwistle 
ii,;i(lo to Gerald llardiiigo of the reiation- 
alii]) in which she stood towards liiiii, wa.s 
as gratifying a.s it was unexpected. I'or 
not merely av:is lie fond of the woman to 
whom ho owed his pleasant position in life, 
with that real alfectioti which springing 
from gratitude is one of in,; purest of 
human passions, but, worldly philosopher 
a-i he was, he found in tin; announcement 
a balm for certain stings of conscience 
which had occasionally pricked him. 

The fact was, that of k there had 


risen in Gerald liardinge’s r. md a doubt 


whether the easy and luxurious life he wa.s 
then leading, provided for by the kindness 
of one upon whom he had no claim of kiii- 
^jhip, was either an honouiuble or a desirable 
one. It was all very well at first, when the 
circumstances of the position were widely 
ilitferent. Then, smarting under a sense 
of dcgi’adatioTi at his treatment, by Madge 
Pierrepoint, he had cared little what be¬ 
came of him ; and when he found that the 
patron by wbom his cailiest pictures were 
bought, and to whom the London agent 
introduced him immediately on his arrival, 
was an old lady instead of an old gentle¬ 
man, as he had been led to believe, he felt 
it mattered but little for whom he worked, 
so long as ho obtained adequate remunera¬ 
tion. The use to which the money thus 
acquired was to bfe put, varied according 
ii to big temperament. At one time he de- 
termined to spend it in searching for 
1 Madge and inducing her to reconsider her 





1 -iiel determination ; at another he would 
decide to linally abandon any further 
thought of bis quondam sweetheart, and 
only hope th.at some day, seeing him in his 
glory, she might be able to form some idea 
of what she had lost by her treachoroug 
conduct. 

Then came the time when taking up hi& 
abode in Mps. Entwistle’s house (tem¬ 
porarily, as it was understood, for the pur¬ 
pose of clafiorating some di-awings nndefr 
licv picrsonal superintendence), he gradually 
suffot-ed Madge to fade out of his thoughts, 
and becoming by degrees accustomed to 
bis new life, taught himself the facile creed, 
that Art is a coy goddess, declining to ap¬ 
pear whenever she may be invoked, and 
only ronLleririg herself visible at certain 
times and si.-asons, not to be calculated 
upon beforehand. This mea.nt, of course, 
ni.)thing more nor less than that being 
brought into constant contact with no¬ 
thing-doing people, with time and money 
at/ l/Jieir disyio.sal, Gerald had become in¬ 
oculated witii the charm of the lives they 
led,*and that he only resorted to his cjinvas 
and brushes in default of more pleasant 
pastime. In thi.s idleness he was en¬ 
couraged by Mrs. Entwistle, who graduttlly 
inducted him into the position of herrepre- 
sentativo during her lifetime, her heir 
after her death, and by the examples of 
his companions, who could not understand 
any other mode of life than that which 
they led. 

Nevertheless, from time to time a fooling 
of shame crept over him as he rememhered , 
hew actively he had been engaged at his , 
outset in life, when his very existence de¬ 
pended on his own exertions, and whoa ho 
contrasted the hard-won independence of 
those days with the purposeless and easy 
life which he now led. And sp iar>l 3 i/ad those 
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I WTOUglifc upon iiru, tRat lie liad 

citoe to a resolation, tiie fi3:«t»fi’mts of 
■whieli were visible in Bis romonsfciwnce | 
vritli Mrs. Efctwistlc, afainat her declared | 
intention of leaving him all'her property. 

A naturally indolent young roam, who 
has for some lime been accustomed to have 
fill his wislics fidfillod without auy co.st or 
trouble to biinaclf, is, however, a bad sub¬ 
ject for .self-reform, aud it is probable that 
Gerald Hardingc would have salved his 
oonsoicucc with tho fact; of his kinshij) to 
his benefactor being sufBoient excuse for 
hia position in her house, had not liis mind 
been , entirely taken up with another sub¬ 
ject springing out of the .same revelation. 
His mother! Here at last was an oppoi-- 
tunity for wbicli lie liad sought so ofteu 
wlieu first, driven from his father’s roof, 
hut which of late years lie had completely 
forgotten, of cmlcnvouring to learn the 
liistory of his inotlier’s oaiiy married life, 
and of ridding her memory of the .sl.igma 
attaidicd to it by liis father. Tliat, if it 
could ho carried out, would he soirietliing, 
indeed, to live for, and Cleridd deterniimid 
on learning liow far Mr.s. Entu-istlc eonld 
help him in liis research on the linst avail¬ 
able opportunity. 

On tho morning of tho day after that on 
which ho dined with Ooclor As^irey, Gi-rald 
went for his usual riilc', and asking on his 
return after Mi-s, EntwisMe, was sui'iivised 
to learn that she had risen, and liad been 
wheeled into the boudoir, according to her 
usual custom. 

“ She had been perfectly quiet through 
the night,” Willis observed, and deelari'd 
“ that she felt no 'Worsi' tlian usual from 
the sharp attack on the previous evening.” 
In her boudoir, at the witulow overlooking 
the p.ark, Gc'rald found her. Her hack was 
towards ilie door, hut .she recognised Jiis 
footsto]! at once, and t.bcre was a smile on 
her face as lie .stooped <lowu to kiss her 
foi'chead. 

“ You are none the Avorsc for lust night’s 
attack, Willis tells me,” said Gerald, ten¬ 
derly. 

“ By some extraordinary and ino.xplic- 
ahlc accident., Willis is right,” said iMrs. En- 
twistle ; “ oitlier my sy.stem is becoming so 
accu.stomed to attacks that I am begin¬ 
ning to tlirive upon them, as some pcr.sons 
are said to do ujion poisons, or what would 
have been the ill elfects of tlio shock last 
night were connteract.ed by the exces.sive 
amount of amusement which I expe¬ 
rienced." ^ 

'. “ AruuseniSt ?” 


" Amusement, 'and created by you, or 
ratSjer by eoaversation whicta we hath 
■I cannot imegsne* anything moie utterly 
ridicHloHs, esasept upon the stage* tiian our 
talk last evening audits climax, Idiongh I 
am afraid I spoiled the effect of that by my 


unfortunate want of strength ! 


I ought to 


have risen from the sofa, and flinging my 
arms open for yon to rush into, exclaimed, 
‘ Behold your long lost aunt!’ But there is 
something in the very name and character 
of ‘ aunt,’ which would render any attempt 
at romance impossible in the most deter¬ 
mined heroine, to say nothing of such a 
very matter-of-fact person as myself.” 

“ I am glad you were amiised,” said 
Gerald, quietly. “ You liad tho advantagoj 
you see, of being acquainted with all tlio 
hidden mystery, and of enjoying my snr- 
])rise at. its announcement. ITor my own part 
my fci'lings were not entirely of an* amused 
cliaractcr.” 

“ You surely did not find anything to ho 
scntimoutal over in the discovery of your 
aunt?” said Mrs. Entwistle, looking at 
him maliciously. 

“ Eo,” replied Gerald, “hut my aunt, if 
you rocolloct, s]ioke of my mother.” 

“ Ah, yOn were fond of your mother, I 
hid i eve P” 

“ Eoiidof her,” echoed Gerald; “ she was 
your sister, yon say ? Wta-o you not fond 
of her P” 

“ Eo,” said Bfi’s. Entwistle, quietly. “ At 
one time, yes; hut for many years before 
her deatli, certainly not. Fondness for 
people is a mistake which one grows out of 
in years ; the la.st person I was fond of was 
myself, hut that delusion died away long 
since'.” 

“ And yet you aro fond of me ?” said 
Gcr.ald. 

“ A weakness of old ago, my dear,” said 
Mi'.s. Ihitwistlo, “and oni! which, having so 
fiiw, 1 can allbrd to encourage.” 

Gerald noticed and appreciated the tones 
in which those words were uttered. 

“ .It seems to me so stnango that any 
one conhl have disliked my mother,” said 
lie, half nnconseion.sly. 

“I didn’t positively dislike her,” said Mrs, 
Entwistle. “My feelings towards her wore 
of a negative character. 1 didn’t like her, 
aud I liad niy reasons !" 

“ From what yOu said last night, you 
must also have had your reasons for dis- 
likiiig my father ! ” 

“ I had my reasons for hating your 
father !” said Mrs. Entwistle, with sudden 
energy, “and I have them still. . There 
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was never mu ell of the angel, in my com^ 
position, but what little there was, he ob¬ 
literated; What I might have been had 
I not m6fc Geoffry Heriot, I know not; but 
that I am as I am, cynical, hard, unfor¬ 
giving, and unbelieving, is his work !” 

“ You still continue to make me half-con¬ 
fidences,” said Gerald; “ to speak to me of 
results without explaining the causes. Wliy 
not tell mo about my father and yourself in 
early life, and the story of what he did to 
make you hate him so cordially ?” 

“ You are afflicted with an insatiable 
curiosity, my dtiar Gerald, and, after my 
anuounccnient to yon of last evening, seem 
to look upon me as a kind of mystery- 
monger, with constantly startling,surprises 
in store. As you are pleased t-o ask for a 
story, I do not know that mine would 
satisfy yon: it would be merely the narra¬ 
tion of !x sufficiently ordinary set of inci- 
d('nts, ivith perhaps asomewliat uncommon 
denouement (that J tliink is the correct 
word), and I must .again apologisi^ for 
my weakness, wliicli prevents my pulling 
my chair and sitiiug down close bj you in 
ii:o tvne dramatic, manner.” 

” If the story, or whaf<'vcv yon cdioose 
to call it., concerns raymotlier, it is sure 
to hiiv'c interest for me,” said Gerald, ear¬ 
nestly, purposely ignoring the latter por¬ 
tion (jf Mrs. Entw'istle’s spec'ch. 

“ It concerns your father more than your 
mother,” said Mrs. EntwisLlo; “but I think 
you will find that, like most persons who 
get an opportunity of narration, 1 make 
myself the principal heroine of the adven¬ 
tures. Why I permitted any further re¬ 
ference to the subject at all,” slic added, 
after a pause, “ I cannot uiidor.stand, cxcej)t 
it is that you seem interested, and it maybe 
as well to lot the real facts of the ease be 
known while I am capable of stating tlieni; 
but please let it be perfectly understood, 
that this is nothing in the light of a <ieath- 
bod confession, or, indeed, of a rejK'ntaiiee 
of any kind. What 1 did was done with 
my eyes open, and I am not sure that it 
would not bo j'epealed exactly in the same 
way, under similar eiroumstances.” 

Gerald marked her rising colour and 
flashing eyes. 

* “ Will not the excitement of talking bo 
too much for you ?” he said, bending over 
her, and taking her h.and. 

“ No,” she replied, -with a half-langli; 
“ yon have brought it upon yourself, and 
must now go through with it. Only I 
should like my hand to remain in yours 
whilo you listen to me. 


“You were .too. ^ptm'g during your 
motlier’s lifetime to fia,Te uuderstood any¬ 
thing about tliis, even if she had chosen 
to tell you; .so I. will begin at the begin¬ 
ning. She and I were the cady children of 
a man high up in one of the government 
offices. Our mother died when we were 
quite little tots (there was but a year’s 
difference between my sister and mysolf), 
and m\' oidy recollection of her is in con¬ 
nexion witii a big oil-painting, where she 
was represented looking on in simpering 
delight at her children gambolling with’ a 
big black retriever dog, whilo her husband 
loaded a gun in the background. All this, 
with the exception of the black dog, was 
the result of pure imagination on tiie 
part of the artist. Onr mother never had 
health enough to look after ns in our play¬ 
time, and our father certainly never loaded 
or fi red a gun in his life. Ho was a small, 
studi(jus man of a scientific turn, who cor¬ 
dially bated bis official work, save for tlie 
money wbleb it brought to him, and who 
pjissod all bis Ici.snrc in making cberaioal 
experiment.^. 

“ Nor do I remember tliat there wa.s ever 
the amount of affection between your 
mother and mysolf, indicated by the en- 
twiiu'd arms and loving glances in the 
family portrait. At the time of the execu¬ 
tion of that w<mderfal woi'k of art, we 
w(TO hotli phiiu children, though of a 
different phaiuncss. Your mother’s hair 
was light, her ibaturcs heavy, her figure 
squab and clnmsy, whereas my hair was 
black, my complexion sallow, and iriy 
limbs thin and ungainly. We liad-Jaut little 
in common even then; she was .slnggish 
and aputhetie, I impulsive and intolerarit. 
As we gi-ew up together, our chfiractci'S 
remained preity much as they had boon, 
but as regards ontwai'd ap])oarance, not 
jiH'rely did each improve wondc'rfully, but 
there w.'i.s fonnd to bo a great amount of 
similarity between ns. Wo were exactly 
of tlie same height; my figure had fiUed 
out until it closely resembled your nxother’s; 
our walk, our mode of carrying oursdVes, 
oar accnslomi'd gestures, were exactly the 
same; we usually dre.ssed alike, apd the 
genui’al resemblance, even to the voices, 
was so great, that to tell which was Miss 
Emma and which Miss Florence, was pro¬ 
nounced impossible, unless our faces wore 
plainly visible. 

“ When we were respectively seventeen 
and eighteen years old our father died, 
leaving just enough to keep us and no 
more, and recommending us to the tender 
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mercy of liis sister, a maiden lady, •who 
lived at Stonechester. She -was a pleasant, 
iindly old woman, and accepted the charge 
thns heqneathed to her in the most afifec* 
tionate spirit, although the addition of two 
young women to her modest little house¬ 
hold must have greatly deranged her com¬ 
fort, Miss Hastings was highly thought 
of in the caihcdral society to which her 
nieces were at lirst voted a charming ad¬ 
dition. I am hound to say that your mother 
always retained the good opinion of these 
humdrum folk, which, for my part, I speedily 
lost; I used to quiz the canons, and curates, 
and all the rest of them, and ilirtcd unmer¬ 
cifully with the military men who occa¬ 
sionally drifted into onr midst from Chatham 
and Brompton barracks. 

“ One night, I recollect it as well as if it 
wore yesterday, there was a little musical 
party at the Dcanofy. At first I did not 
intend to go, thinking it would be dull and 
prosy; but I was ovcr-})ersuadcd, and 
I wont. We were a little late;, and on our 
arrival found that the .singing had al¬ 
ready commenced. A man’s voice, strange 
to me then, but from that hour never for¬ 
gotten, was sighing forth the last not es of 
Edgar liavenswood’s farewell to his lost 
love. We stood spell-bound. 1 have heard 
this air sung by all the great tenors of my 
time, belter and more aetiurately snng, 
doubtless, but never with tlie same effeet.. 
The voice we listened to then was low and 
clear, but its speciality was the wonderfully 
sympathetic quality of its tones; the heart¬ 
broken despair trembling in every note of 
the lover’s wail. Wlien tlie air was con¬ 
cluded there was a burst of ap])lause, un¬ 
usually loud for that deeoi’ous assemblage!; 
and as wc entered the room J saw the 
hostess warmly congratulating a. gentle¬ 
man, whom I rightly inMigined to be il^e 
singer. 

“ There was notliing particularly remark¬ 
able in his appearance, save that ho wore 
a moustache, or, as it was then called, “ a 
pair of monstachios,” an ornament rarely 
cultivated by Englishmen. He was of 
average height, with dark eyes and flowing 
dark hair; a trim figure and dainty hands 
and feet. His age must have lK!eu about 
cight-and-thirty, for though considerably 
younger than the dean, of whom he was 
some distant connexion, he had been for a 
short time contemporary with him both at 
Harrow and Cambridge. Since bis univer¬ 
sity days Mr. Yeldham, that was his name, 
had ■p^cipally resided abroad, having an 
indepeiidence of his own, and being devoted 


to music and painting, both of which arts 
he practised as an amateur. After a little 
time he was asked to sing again, and I was 
introduced to him to act as Ids accompa¬ 
nist. This time choosing a simple English 
ballad—one of Dibdin’s I remember—^lie 
created even a greater amount of enthu¬ 
siasm, and when he bent do’wn to thank 
me for my assistance, I felt that a new era 
in my life had begun. 

“ How absurd it must seem to yon to hear 
me, an old woman, talking in this strain 1 
1 myself see the absurdity of it, and yet 1 
can perfectly recollect the glamour which 
posso.s.seil rnc, the btiatific state in which I 
lived when in that man’s company ! Yon 
must try and picture me to yourself as 1 
was, not as 1 am, if you would realise all I 
have to say. Ho seemed pleased with me, 
and sat by me for some time. When we 
left the piano, he inquired who ‘ the pretty 
fair girl was,’ at tlio same time indicating 
my si.stcr, and 1 introduced him to her, 
and tliey chatied; she being sufficiently 
roused by him to put some animation 
info her countenance during their con¬ 
versation. Meanwhile, T .sat by, fascinated, 
euryptured, drinking in every word that 
he said. He asked permission to call, and 
came tlie next day; and when he took his 
leave, my aunt, who usually had a holy 
lioiTor of strangers, declared him to be the 
most delightful man she had over seen. Ho 
came again and again, practised music witli 
us, gave u.s drawing lessons, showed us 
sketches of his own, and seemed never so 
happy, never so mncli at his ea.so. as when 
Avith us. T say with ‘ us ’ advisedly, for he 
scrarcely .spoke more to one f.lian to the other, 
though I saw, or fancied 1 s.aw, that if he 
had a prefereueo, it was for my sister. 

“ The more notion of that made mo mad, 
foi-1 loved him already; ami she had not 
heart enough, or energy enough, to love 
anything but licr fine clothes and her bed. 
She seemed surprised when I asked her if 
.she had no special liking for him, and an¬ 
swered ‘ Ho’ with exemplary franlmeas". 

“After a fortnight of this kind of life, Mr. 
Yeldham wont away, to stay with some 
fi-iends to whom ho had promised himself, i 
before coming to Stonechester. He said 
‘ Good-bye ’ to ms, and declared that he 
would soon return ; but the pleasure which 
I felt at this intimation was checked by 
observing the deep earnest glance with 
which he regarded my sister as he spoke; 
depth and earnestness to which she cer¬ 
tainly did not respond, even if, -as I very 
much douht, she perceived them. 
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“Edward Teldbam went, and took my 
heart, away with him. Two well-known 
dashing: regiments had come into barracks 
at Chatham, and that was the liveliest 
winter that Stonechester had known for 
years; but I seemed to have lost all my 
old zest for flirtation, and was actually 
pining after "a man who had never spoken 
words of more than ordinary friendship to 
ine ! I sat out dances, and gave idiotic 
answers when addressed, and was so dull 
and distraite that people began to say that 
Emm!! and Florence Hastings had changed 
character.^. Tiiere was some truth in tliis, 
for my sister, who had listened unmoved 
to the dulcet tones of Edward Yeldham, 
and been not merely untouched by them, 
but unconscious of the. fervent looks of 
admiration in his great dreamy eyes, was 
in love at list! In love with a thin litths 
man, with the figure of a ramrod, and the 
voice of a drill-sergeant! 

“ This was Major Ilcriot, who came over 
to one of our county balls from Brompton 
barracks, where he was staying with some 
Indian military friends, and who, in his 
dry, bamboo kind ofmanniH-, seemed taken 
with Emma. ‘ He was a mighty warrior,’ 
th(?y told Iser, and had killed many black 
men ; and on the strength of this, she fell 
down and worshipped him at once. He 
had money, whicli made the courtship very 
smooth ; he was not a man to do anything 
hurriedly, but in due coarse of time he 
proposed, and was accepted. Between his 
proposal and their marriage, Mr. Yeldliam 
came back to Stonechester. He came to 
Stonechester, and to our house, at a time 
when 1 was the only one at home. I saw 
him: had I had any doubt of his love for 
Emma—and I had none—-1 should have 
known it by the expression of liis face, 
by the tone of his voice, when he asked 
me if the news he had heard was true, 
and if he had to congrii.tulate me upon 
my sister’s engagement. When I told him 
‘ Yes,’ he muttei'ed some vague politeness, 
and speedily changed the subject. ‘ He 
had only looked in at Stonccliestcr,’ he 
said, ‘on his way to Dover; lie was going 
abroad again for some little time. He 
should not be back until long after my 
sister’s marriage. Would I remember him 
very kindly to her,’ and—ho was gone. 

“ With such proofs of Mr. Ycldham’s 
love for my sister, my pride should, of 
course, have taught mo to give up the 
worship with which I had regarded him, 
and to cast out his image from the place 
which it occupied in my thoughts. Did 


I do this? Not the least in the world. 
I had seen him. I had listened to him 
once again, and I was more madly in love 
with him than ever; besides, I had little 
fear of rivalry. I was innocent in those 
days, and I thought that by my sister’s 
marriage, she, my only obstacle, would be 
removed from my path, and that Edward 
Yeldham, with his eyes open to my de¬ 
votion to him, would ask me to become his 
wife. 

“ Emma was married. On her wedding- 
day came, as a present, a sot of handsome 
coral ornaments, with Mr. Yeldham’s card, 
bearing some address in Palermo pencilled 
on it, inside the case. That was all that 
was heard of him until some three months 
after, when, one spring afternoon, ho called 
at the house which the Hcriots were then 
occupying in London. I was staying with 
them at the time, and carefully marked his 
manner; I had opportunities of doing so, 
for he was asked to dinner, and became a 
frequent visitor at the house. On a subse¬ 
quent occasion of his being in Mrs. Heriot’s 
company, I saw the fatal mistake which I 
liad made in imagining that her marriage 
would cure him of his infatuation. Nothing 
could bo more respectful than his manner 
to her. 1 firmly believe from the hour of his 
first introduction to her at the Deanery, to 
the day of his death, ho never addressed 
to her one word of what the world calls 
g.allantry; but neither his eyes nor the 
toises of liis voice were under his control, 
and 1 knew that his worship of Emma was 
as devoted as ever. 

“ Major Heriol saw it also; ho chafed 
und(;r this man’s constant presence and 
evident admiration of Mi’s. IToriot. Ho 
spoke to Emma about it, and she, who 
thought that the sun shcnic out of her 
husband’s small grey eyes (yon have 
better eyes than your father, Gerald), 
came to me full of incredulous laughter, 
declaring that the whole thing was a mis¬ 
take, and that Mr. Yoldham’s visits were 
entirely on my account, as she had told the 
major ! 1 did not contradict her; all I cared 
for was to see him, to be thrown into his 
society, to soothe myself in thp light of his 
eyes and with the music of his voice. After 
all, I was in one sense safe from my rival 
now. 1 know Edward Yeldham’s smise of 
honour, knew tliat whatever he might frel, 
the fact of her marriage was sufficient to 
prevent him ever making lovo to her, and 
felt sure that I should one day gain him for 
myself. 

“Very shortly after that affair came a 
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crisis, unexpected, and far different from 
anything I had hcliovcd or hoped. Ono 
evening after a Email dinner-party at my 
sister’s, Mr. Yoldham and I were Koated 
in the conservatory ; ho wa.s talking hypo- 
tlietically and of a third person, as it after¬ 
wards transpired, in a way which led me, 
maddened as I was hy my love for him, 
to believe that lie ivas pleading his own 
cause; and on liis pau.sing for a moment, 
I said something equivalent io an aceoyif- 
ance of his suit. Thai was thoniosi. paini'ul 
momoni/ of my life, but it was more painful 
almost for him than for me. 1 shall never 
forget how gently and yet how coinyilctely 
ho showed me my ('iTor, leaving me no 
straw of hope to’ cling to. ‘ J was young,’ 
ho said, ‘and had my life hororeiiK'; lie 
was doomed to edibaey and solitude, but 
while there could never be anylhing b(!- 
tween us stronger iluin friendshiyi, tliere 
was no reason why that frieucl.shi]) should 
not be most ^eej) and most lasting!’ 1 
agreed to tbi.s. I gave liim my hand u])on 
the bargain, and, as 1 gave it him, T wished 
that it had been dagger-armedthatimight 
have slain liim whci'e 1 stood, for 1 liated 
him from the bottem of iny heart! 

“I avoided Mr. Yeldham when he called 
at the house after tliat episode, and 1 siqi- 
yiose four or live months elapsed lieFore I 
saw him again. He reapyieaved in Seyiimu- 
ber at Baden, whc're 1 was staying with 
tlio IToi’iots, and my quiek eyes soon 
showed me that his devotion to Emma, 
had undergone no eliange. To me liis 
manner was more attentive, mon; cordial, 
than it, had ever bivn before. Hi' seemed 
to feel that avo uiidersiiKHl each other, ami 
that no miseonstnietiou eould he yilaeeil 
nyion our reJatious. My eordialit > Avas 
seemingly as great as his, hut in my lu'tirl, 
1 Iiated him, and my ono longing was foi; 
revenge ujion him. Tliis revenge I soon 
found uicaus to gratify ! 

“ Two days after Mr. Yeldham’s ayipear- 
ance, Emma told me that Major Huriot’s 
jealousy Avas again' aroused, and I took 
care that it should ha,ve enough to lend 

on- Shall 1 go on? You lovi.'d your 

mother, Gerald, and you Avill hate mo Avheii 
you hear the rest.” 

“ Go on if you please; it is for my 
mother’s sake tliat I ask yem to yiroeeed.” 

“As you will,” said Mi’S. EntAvistle, 
with a slight shrug of her shoulders. “As 
I said htSKj^, 1 have no i'eoliug of repent¬ 
ance actions then. Maj(.ir Ideriot 

was and I fed the flame of Ids 

joaloAisy ..by anonymous letters, and by j 
every possible device Avhich I could cawy | 


out unsuspected. My sister would suffer, 
it is true, but I bad Ijttle sisterly feeling 
for her. I do not think I ever thought of 
her in the matter; all I thought of Avas 
reverigo upop the man who had slighted 
mo in my love. Mixed up with this aa'Us 
a I'ecUng that if I could make myself useful 
to him, make him thoroughly depend on 
me, 1 might Avin him again ! You cannot 
uuclcr.stand tho coexistence of two such 
feelings, but you are not a Avoman ! 

“ At last 1 thought 1 saAv my way to 
carrying out, this idea. A grand ball Avas 
to bo given at a French banker’s, to which 
no ono Avas to be ailraittcd except in mask 
and ilomino, Iho .supper hour being named 
for the ])eriod of identification, when dis¬ 
guise Av;is (o ho laid aside. Invitations 
Avere sent to tlie Ilciiots and niAsself, and 
accejif cd hy all; hul, acting on tho advide 
of an anonymous lellcr, written by me in 
the same liaiid and style as llio.so previously 
sent to him, Major lleriot pleaded illness 
just before the time of starting, and begged 
n.s to go alone. Tho anonynion.s letter told 
him tli.at lio Avould that night have an 
opportiinity of observing Mr. Yeldham’s 
eondnet toAA-ards his Avife. Mr. Yeldham’s 
dre.ss he kncAA', as he had liad a hand in its 
seleetinii; Mrs. Heriot and .Miss Hustings 
Avould ho dressed in similar dominoes, bUicIc 
witli ro.se edging.s. And as the ladies Avi'i-o 
exactly alike in lieight and figure, he mu,si., 
if lie Avonld ki'cp an eye of obseiwatioii on 
his wile, be carebd to rememher the solo 
tlistingnishiiig iiiark ; Avliich Ava.s, that she 
Avonld wear a, small lavender eoloured bow 
sewn on the hood of her domino, Avhereas 
her sister’s Avould be 2>erfoctJy plain. 

“ When the earriagi', etmtaining only my 
sister and myself, drove xqi to the door of 
tlu! hofel Aviiero the ball A\'as given, she 
alighled tivsl ; and as she avus getting out, 

] securely jiiniud to the hood of niy own 
(loiiiino the lavender bow Avdiicb I bad' 
provided for the puiqiose. Wo Avero both 
masked, as was every one else, but we Avere 
soon joined by Mr, Yeldham, wliose dress wo 
recognised at once, and by other friends. I 
managed to draw Mr. Yeldham apart from 
the others, and quickly ^lerceivcd that our 
movements Avere watched by a small active 
figure in a black domino. 1 danced two con- 
si'culiA'c dances Avith my companion, and 
afierAvard.s, under the pretext of suffeinng 
from heat, asked him to take mo into the 
conservatory, wdipre we scaled ourselves in 
a. position where our CA’^ery movement could 
be soon by the frequent loungers in the 
passage at tlie end, w'hithcr, however,* the 
sound of our voices could not reach. No 
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sooner were we seated, than I marked the 
slight figure in the black domino intently 
regarding ns. I talked with great anima¬ 
tion, though, purposely, in a low tone, and 
seemed to inspire my companion. I re¬ 
minded him of some story of private thea¬ 
tricals, with which he bad amused me wlien 
in London, and asked him to repeat it. He 
acted the scene which he described, and in 
so doing, he took my hand and bent over 
mo as though addressing mo in the most, 
fervent manner. _ At that moment, witli 
one upward glance, J saw the man in the 
domino turn away and disappear; ihon I 
knew that my revenge on the man that 
had slighted mo was about to be accom¬ 
plished.” 

“Good God!” cried Gerald, “I see it 
all now!” 

“ Stay and hear me ont. I was abont 
to meet some friends in Switzerland, and 
bad arranged to start at a very early hour 
that morning. On our an-ival at home, !Mrs. 
lleriot was surprised to find that her 1ms- 
band had just gone out. He did not roi urn 
until he had shot IkHvard yeldlir.ni, in tlio 
full belief tliat he was Mrs. Horiot’s lover.” 

But could not my mother prove-” 

“ What ? and to whom could she appeal ? 
To me, yon wdll say, to prove that I, and 
not she, was the pta'son addi-c;ssed in tlie 
conseiwatory ?' I was far away by that 
time, iind the lei ior wliicli she wrote failed 
to reach me.” 

“But the domino—ftir Geofiry — my 
father—knew that ihe woman who was in 
the oonsorvatory -wore a lavender bow in 
her domino hood ?” 

“ That lavender bow was in the hood of 
Mrs. Heriot’s domino when slio prodiujed 
it to convince her husband of his eri-or 1 J 
myself pinned it there as she re.stod ort my 
shoulder on our way back from tiie ball.” 

Ml'S. Entwistlo paused, and looked up 
at Gerald, expoefing an outburst of wrath. 

But the tears wore in his eyes as ho 
muttered in a broken voice : 

“ My poor dai'liiig ! my poor dai-ling ! 
how she must have sulfered ! !l'hank God, 
her innocence can now be jiroved !” 


AH OLD HAMPSHIRE FAMILY. 

If their clauns of long descent bo well 
founded, the Tiebbornes of Ticbbonio 
lorded it in Hampshire long before the ad¬ 
vent of Willmm the Norman, and were 
masters of the manor bearing their name 
when Alfred ruled the land. Trussel says 
the name is a contraction of Do Itchcn- 
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bourne, another writer that it is a corrupt 
form of Ticohum. Be this as it may, 
a Sir Roger do Tichborne built the 
northern aisle of the Village church in the 
reign of Henry the First. In that of the 
second king of the name, there lived another 
Sir Roger, a daring, valiant knight, but an 
illiberal one withal. When his wife, Mabell, 
lay upon luir deatli-hcd, she was seized with 
a desire to keep her memory green by be¬ 
queathing a dole of bread for yearly dis- 
tribulioii to tlic ])uor upon the feast of the 
Annunciation. The master of Tichborne 
did not care to cross bis dying wife, but 
in iho same churlish spirit as actuated 
Godiva’s lord, took all grace from hjs con¬ 
sent by the condii ion bo imjioscd. Tn order 
to limit bis liabilitj’. Sir Roger stipulated 
his lady’s beejnest .should be confined to the 
animal proceeds of so much of his land as she 
could travel round unaided, while a certain 
billet of w’ood was burning. O'ho infirm 
damn was <;ari ied to a corner of a field and 
hull u})()n the ground until the brand was 
fairly kindled; then she rose and started 
upon her race against time, crawling at 
such a pace, and displ.a.ying such staying 
qualities, that her dismayed husband won¬ 
dered when she would crj’', “ Hold!— 
enough I” Stop she did at last, but not 
before she had won some, goodly acres for 
her deatli-bi'd fancy, and performed a feat 
of pedestrianism so exti'aordinary, that the 
scene of it. has ever since been known as 
“ The Crawls.” This achieved. Lady Mabell j 
was carried back to her chamber, and all j 
the family smnmoiied to hear her last words 1 
of prophetic warning. So long as tho | 
terms of her hardly-won bequest were 
strictly carried out would tho Tiehborrios 
prosper, but should any of the race attempt 
to diseontinue, or divert Lady Mabell’s 
benefaction, his covetousness would entail 
fill! extinction of his Jiousi); an event to be 
foresliadowod by a' generation of seven sons 
being sucoeodcil by a generation of seven 
daught.ers and no son. So the Lady Day 
di.sti'ibntion of twenty-six ounce loaves to 
all comers was fonuded, and tho Tichborne 
Dole became a Hampshire institution. 

County linnonrs wore not unknown to 
the earlii!!' 'richbornos. In three several 
3 '^earB in the reign of Edward the Second, 
Sir John Tichborne served as slieriffof the 
county of Southampton: besides being a 
member of parliament, a justice-itinerant, 
and castellan of tho king’s castle of Old 
Sarnm. In \i%7, the shrievalty was again 
filled by a tJolm Ticliborne. In 1522, Nicho¬ 
las Tichborne acted as one ©f the commis¬ 
sioners for collecting the subsidy in aid of 
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the Duke of Suffolk’s army in Prance, and 
thirty years afterwards we find a Nicholas 
Tichboruo in the office of Bheriff, When 
England became a Protestant countiy, the 
Tichbomes held fast to the old faith, and 
some of them got into trouble thereby. In 
1588, a Mr. Tichborne was suljjectod to an 
examination, touching his having departed 
beyond seas and returned home with certain 
Popish relies. Tn lr585, a Nicholas Tich¬ 
borne, of Hampshire, excused himself for 
not doing his part in raising light horse for 
her majesty’s service—a penalty attached 
to nonconformity—on the ground of lack 
of means, he being a younger brother, ajid 
the son of a younger brother, and already 
in custody for recusancy. The foHowingyear 
saw a member of the old family in custody 
for a much more grievous ollence; nothing 
less than the conspiring with other “ wicked 
and devilish youths” to murder Mlizahetli, 
bring in foreign invasion, deliver the 
■Queen of Scots, sack the City of London, 
rob and destroy all the wealthy sub¬ 
jects of the realm, set fire to all thequesen’s 
ships, cloy all tJie grtut ordnance, to kill 
the Lord Treasurer, Secretary Walsingham, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, and Sir Amias Paulett, 
luid to subvert religion and the whole stato 
of government. 

Young, handsome, gifted, eager to enjoy 
life, and rich enough to do so, it was an 
unlucky hour for Cliidiock Tichborne when 
Jesuit Ballard persuaded his friend Babin g- 
ton to turn conspirator. “ Before this thing 
chanced,” said the victim of ill-placod 
fritiudship, “ we lived together in the most 
flourishing estate; of whom wont report in 
the Strand, in Fleet-street, and elsewhere 
about London, but of Babington and Ticb- 
bome ? No threshold was of force to brave 
our entry. Thus we lived and wanted 
nothing wo could wish for, and God knows 
what loss in my head than iruiiters of state 
affairs ! ” Babington confided his mad plans 
io Tichborne, and he, while refusing to ho 
a dealer in the aflair, kept his friend’s 
counsel, and “ so c’onsentcd.” While Bah- 
ington and his fellows, wise in their own 
conceit, fancied tho crown of England lay 
at their-disposing, wily Walsingham had 
thrown his net around them, ready to haul 
them to death when the fitting moment 
came. Arraigned for high tretison, Chidiock 
Tichborne at first pleaded not guilty, but 
afterwards admittod bis complicity in tho 
plots, and was condemned to be Hanged, 
drawn, .md quartered ; a sentence executed 
in all its horrid details in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. Bafiaro paying the penalty of his 


crime, the unhappy conspirator addressed 
his “ dear Countrymen,” warning them not 
to be led away by a too generous friend¬ 
ship as ho had been, and asking their pity. 
“My sorrows may be your joy,- yet mix 
your smiles with tears, and pity my case. 
I am descended from a house from two 
hundred years before the Conquest, never 
stained till this my misfortune. I have 
a wife, a.nd one child—my wife, Agnc.s, 
rny dear wife, and there’s my grief; end 
my sisters left in my .hand; iny poor 
servants, their master being taken, are 
dispersed, for all which I do most 
heartily grieve!” Tn his Curiosities of 
Literature, H’lsraeli quotes apathetic letter 
of leave-taking written by Tichborne to ]\is 
young wife, and some verses composed by 
him in tho Tower the night before he 
“ p{u-ished with all the blossoms of life and 
genius about him, in the May-time of his 
exi.stenco.” What this prison poem was 
like may be seen from the following stanzas: 

Mr prirnn of youth is hut ft frost of cares, 

My foast of joy is hut a dish of pain, - 
My crop of corn is but a field of tares. 

And all my {'oods is but vain hope of gain. 

Tho day is fled, and yet I saw no sun, 

And now I live, and now my life is done! 

My spring is past, and yot it hath not sprung, 

Tho fruit is dead, and yot the leaves aro green, 
My youth is past, and yet I am but young, 

I saw the world, and yet I was not seen. 

My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun. 

And now I live, and now my life is clone! 

Among the prisoners in tho Fleet in 
1594 was one Benjamin Beard, yho sought 
to ingratiate himself with the powor.s that 
were by betraying his co-religionists. Writ¬ 
ing to Morgan Jones, of Gray’s Inn, this 
precious mscal tolls him that Jerome 
Heath, of Winche.ster, Iiimself neither a 
rticusani nor suspected for religion, was 
wont, in times of disturbance, to harbonv 
sucili pensems, and when the writer’s grand¬ 
mother, Mrs. Tichborne, lived, two prie.st.s, 
who wore continually in her house, insed, 
upon search being made, to hide at Heath’s 
three or four days together. Beard offered 
to go to Winche.ster Castle, where his 
nncle, Gilbert Tichborne, and other friends 
remained for their convenience, and de¬ 
liver them into the hands of the Lord 
Keeper, providing his lordship would so 
manage his release that his traitorous 
doings should not be suspected; but the 
shameful oll'or docs not seem to have been 
accepted. Tn 1597, a Nicholas Tichborne 
was examined before Attorney-General 
Coke and Solicitor-General Fleming, and 
denied that Roger Tichborne, who kept 
him, ever heard any sermon in. his own or 
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his motli^’s j^oiise, .tot he confessed. his at ^toehhll in a®d the third, Ben- 
brother .Thomas, a semina^ priest, had jamin, at Tiohtome,' 1618,'while in 1620 
said niass twice in one day in Boger’s ah- the head of the family had been elevated 
sence, for the pleasure of Mrs, Tichbome. to the hundred and forty-eighth English 
Although the Tichbomes, like otlier baronetcy. Sir Benjamin enjoyed bis now 
Catholic gentry, suffered in purse and per- title nine years, dying in 1629. In the old- 
son for their attachment to their religion, church at Tichbome may still be seen the 
Camden goes too far in asserting tliat the monument raised to his memory and to that 
family languished in obscurity in conse- of his wife, Amphillis, with whom he lived 
tjueiico of their Catholicism. Becusaiit as in inviolate affection for forty yearn, 
he was, Benjamin Tichbome, Esquire, was Sir Benjainin’.s sous contrived to retain 
one of the batch of ten knights dubbed by tlie royal fiwour their sire had won for the f 
Elizabeth at Basing in 1601. Sixteen Imn- Ticbborne.s. His succc.ssor. Sir BioUard, 
dred and three saw him .shcrifF of the was sent by Charles the First on an enabassy 1 
county, very happily for bis interests, to tbo Qnocn f»f Bohemia, and appointed 
since it afforded that opportunity wbicb, ratigei- of the forest of West Beare. Sir [ 
duly seized, leads on to fortune. This op- Walter married an heiress, but neverthe- ; 
portunity was the death of tho great queen, less was not able to Iceej) out of monotarr ' 
As soon as the news reached the llamp- difiieulties. In conjunction with the baronet F 
shire knight s ears, he stayed not for ho did a deal of business in the way of ! 
orders from London, but, hurrying to borrowing, but when the time came for i 
Winchester, at once proclaimed tho accos- paying, the brothers laughed at their ere- l' 
Sion of James tho First. His ready zeal dilnrs, being protected against all legal pro- 1 
was not thrown away upon the new monarch, ce.sses as sworn servants of the crown. In ‘ 
rw® Sir Benjamin the keepership 1626, Mary Pulteney petitioned against the l ! 
01 Winchester Castle, a post he covoicd, in renewal of tjhis protection, complaining that 
fee farm, with a pension of a hundred a the Tichbomes would neither pay her nine '' 
year, for the lives of himself and his eldest hundred pounds they owed her, nor. give : 
son. ^ Tho latter was shortly afterwards Toasoiiablesecnrityfor an extension of time, i' 
knigjited at the Charterhouse, figuring They were ordered to satisfy tho lady upon i 
among the guests at a grand entertainment pain of losing their privileges, and appa- ! 
given to the king there. The following rently obeyed orders, for in 1637 a host of ! 

year the plague drove the king from Lon- creditors prayed tho king’s council to stay j 
don, and he held his court of justice at protection until their long-standing claims j! 
Winchester, to which city officials, lawyers, were settled. One of them, John Button i 
peers, and courtiers soon flocked ; for upon slicrifT of Hants, setting forth how “out of ' 
the J 2th of November fifty of the county his afFection for Sir Bicliard and Sir Walter i 
ight ^horse, under Sir Bichard Tich- Tichbome, he not only furnished their oc- { 
borne 6 command, rode over to Bagshot, casions with ready money, but stood engaged 
anc brought thence Sir Walter Baleigh for them for other moneys amounting to 
and ot^r gentlemen concerned in “Ba- five hundred pounds,” which had been due ' 
eigh 8 Plot, who wore handed over to five years, but they stood upon their pro- i 
Bie custody of Sir Benjamin Tichbome. tcction, notwithstanding they liad snfEoienfc ! 
xhe sheriff, of course, officiated^ at the en- to make good their debts, and yet live like- I 
suing trial, and played Lis part in the farce themselves. Hard pressed upon all sides ^ 

of the execution, when Cobham, Grey, and the Tichbomes became petitioners in turn' ' 

Markham were ra^e to taste the bitterness assuring the king that in the space of two ! 

of death before bei*>gi’®spited. James was years ttoy bad paid or secured thirteen ' 

a frequent visitor at Tichbome. Land, thousand ponnda’ worth of their own and 

records thatopon the 29th of August, 1611, other men’s debts, but in the face of the 
the king himself sat at Tichbome to hoar clamours of so many importunate creditors, 
his cause respecting the presidency of St. they would not ask for a renewal of their 
John 6, and that day was a fayourite one protection, but besought his majesty to 
with James for honouring Sir Benjamin summon their creditors before the council 
with his comply; he was at Tichbome that a rca.sonahie composition might b© 
on that date in 1615, 1618, and 1623. agreed upon. This was done, but we can 
upon the last occasion he knighted the find no record of the result, 
host s fourth son, Henry, having previously Impecuniosity was tin? badge of the Tich- 
done the same office for his two other sons bornes at this time. Sir William Galley 
the second, Walter, having been knighted writing to Bichard Harvey, says: “The 
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slterifi’ of Himts lias laid a kind of exfcerit oo. 
the Tickliorno’s lands, vrlnch is likely to be 
wortli nothing, and so I am in good possi¬ 
bility of being clieatcd out of my five 
pounds. Being .Tolm Ticliborne is the 
Icing’s Hcn’imt, advise me how I might 
obtain leave to amt.si. him.” This Tich- 
borne tried to get a lease IVom the crown 
of all the quarries and mine's “of chalk, 
limestone, and sand” about Milford Ilaron, 
but was baulked by the officials, to whom 
the matter was referred, rejioriing that tlie 
people there dtiponded upon those things 
for their mcaits of tillage, and that it was 
not fitting they should bo forec'd to obtain 
licenses fi'om any private person. Pj'obably 
this was John Ticliborne, i).l)., whose wife, 
Priscilla, besought Laud’s hel[), eouiplaiu- 
ing that when she married the doctor, he 
;i>x'omiHod nob to meddle with the propi'rty 
left her by her first husband, but as soon as 
the knot was tied, in denanooof his])romise, 
he mortgaged a house oflu'i’s for the benefit 
of one of his sores, and afterward.s jriade a 
deed of gift of the whole of her estate to 
his other son, who, in virtue thereof, had 
seized upon evei-ything, even to her wear¬ 
ing apparel. Wliile the D.L). was robbing 
his wife and dreaming of ('ruiehing himself 
at tire expense of the folks of Milford Haven, 
Sir Richard Tiehbornc hit u])un a seheine 
to put money in his jinrse. lie dise.overeil 
that, by a huv passed in Pllizabeth’s reign, 
it was enacted that no servantsliould leave 
Ids serviee without a testimonial that he 
was free to do so. No officer liaving been 
appointed to issue such (loeumeuts, f lie act 
had never been put in force. Sir Itiehard 
asked, for the appointment, witli libc'rty to 
charge twopence for every te,stimoiiial he 
issued. King Charlo.s, anxious to eon for a 
mark of favour upon the baronet, com¬ 
manded certain officials to see to theafliiii', 
and settle what rent Sir Richard should 
pay to the crown for such privilege. We 
fancy Sir Richard was disappointed of his 
twopence, matters of greater moment soon 
occupying the minds of the king and his 
advisors, for the great conflict was at hand. 
When it came, of the four brothers, Walter 
was dead and Henry busy in Ireland ; Ben¬ 
jamin, disgusted with the idea of civil war, 
retired to the Continent; and Sir Richard 
cast in his fortunes with those of liis 
patron, contented to hold a subm-dinate 
command under his brother-in-law, Lord 
Ogle, tvhosp troops he admitted to garrison 
Castle for the king. 

. Jli(fiTi4vd Tichborne died soon after 
ccnnBiencemont of the war, and was 


succeed by his third, son, l^eniy, who, 
like him, did duty under Ogle, fighting at 
the battle of Cheridowix, and holding the 
castle obstinately against the attacks of the 
parliamentarian.^, under his own brother- 
in-law, Sir William Waller, until nothing 
was left t;o fight for, his loyalty being 
punished by the sequostmtion of his estate.s, 
until the whirligig of time brought its ro- 
vt'ngCK. In lOfifi, we find Sir Henry Tioh- 
borne obtaining a passport to visit Flanders 
and the Spa waters for his health’s sake. 
lIc'turHiug to England in 10G8, he was, 
much to his astorii.shmcnt, arre.sted and 
committi'd to Winchesior, shortly after¬ 
wards being transferred to the Tower, to 
I’cmain a close prisoner there for a year and 
a half, wilhont having the slighto.st notion 
of whai. he was accused. All ho knew 
was that his Louse at Tichborne had been 
ransacked from top i.o bottom, and the wain¬ 
scot ings and ceilings pulled down, to find 
some evideaice against him. He was one of 
Bedloo’s vicl.ims, and was released, untried, 
at; tin end of three years. The only compen¬ 
sation Sir Ilciu-y received for his ill- 
deserved imprisonment; was the lientenanoy 
of the New Forest, and the promise of being 
paid for certain land appi'opriatod by the 
king for his new jjalacc at Winchester; hut 
neither he nor any of his kin ever touched 
the mouey. 

While the Tichhorncs were thus under a 
cloud at home, one of the race was skilfully 
and gallantly carving his own fortune in 
Ireland. This was Sir Henry, the youngest 
son of Sir Benjamin, who, after an ap- 
prentic'tiship to the art of war in the Low 
Countries, received from James the First 
the command of a regiment, and 'the 
governor.ship of Liflbrd Castle. Whea 
the rebellion broke out in Ireland in 
1(.141, Sir Henry Tichborne was appointed 
governor of Di*ogheda, and with his own 
tliousaiid mer and Sir Thomas Lucas’S 
hox’se set out for his post. Catholic as he 
was, the now governor waited two hours in 
the streets of Drogheda before he could 
•btain a lodging, and then had to take 
forcible possession. The only defences the 
town could boast were an old wall and an 
ordinary ditch, and in three weeks' tinio 
the place was invested by a rebel army 
fourteen thousand strong. For three 
months the siege went on, until the garrison 
was reduced to feed upon horses, dogs, 
and cats; but the governor never ihpught 
of giving in, and so galled the besiegers 
by vigorons sallies that they were glad to 
decamp before the Duke of OtraoniFs army 
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of relief appeared <?n the scene. When he prediotaon -wm, after a fashion, ftilfilled; 
recoii^ed reinforcements, Sir Henry followed bnt in 1863 the two hdmos dhtanged places 
liis foes np until he .had driven them into by royal license, ai^d 'tte . Tichbornes 
Ulstei’- For thiff he was made privy wore Tichhornes once again. The doom 
councillor, and in 1G42 one of the two lords threatened seven centuries ago seemed near 
justices of Ireland, in the place of Sir W. a more precise fulfilment when the once 
Parsons, “ being a man of so excellent a prolific family was represented in the 
fame,” writes Clarendorf, “that though the Baronctiigo by a postlramons inftint and 
parliament was heartily angry at the re- bis uncle, “Roger Charles, supposed .to 
moval of the other,’and knew this would have bia-ii lost at sea in 1854.” 

never be brought to serve their turn, yet._ . 

they had nothing to object against liiiii.” 

While holding this office, Ticb borne helped SQUA.RE AT LAST. ■ 

the distressed Protestants so heai'tily, that - 

when parliament becaino supreme, it- kept Tju; Ihiglishmsin at large is nothing.if 
j liis regiment in the sevvics', and retained not a, sjiortsinan, and the New World affords 
[ Sir Henry in bis Drogheda goveriiorshi]). In'm singular advantages for the indulgence 
The execution of the king, however, was too of Ids ]»et ])roelivifies. Ho who in the 
much for the brave veteran; ho thi'ew up Hglitiu'ss of hi.s heart .says to himself, “Let 
])i8 appointment and retired into ]>i'iva.te nio g(;t up .and kill st)mething,” is in Ame- 
lifc, “till such times as the confusions riea seldom at a loss for something to kill, 
among those who had usurped the govern- and can ])loa.se. himself as to the size of his 
j ment had given oppoi-tunity to the well- game, from the dainty quail to tough old 
wishers of the royal family to show them- Ebiaiezer, the renowned “grizzly” himself, 
selves,” and when that time came t.he old A lew' years ago I wms much embai'- 
captain had a chief hand in i.)r\ arding rassed by the difficulty of choice. Florida 
tlic cause m Ireland. Cliarles the Second lield out many attractions, but, on the 
made him lield-mar.shal of the forces in other hand, 1 was strongly tempted to try 
that country, an appointment, he held until the hunting-grounds about two hundred 
his death in 1667, at the iige of eiglity-.six. mih's west of Omaha, wliere, an energetic 
His eldfist son had died before him in battle; Westeiai friend wrote me, all kinds of game 
his second son was knighted by ChaTle,s the were to be had in plenty, especially, he^jn- 
Second; this Sir William Tichborne lost fonuocl me, in a fine burst of enthusiasm, 
two sons on the battle-field and one at sea; “big game,” door, bnffaloo.s, bears, and—' 
his successor was knighted by William'the and—Indians. Witli many a sighi turned 
Third, created baronet in 16t)7, and upon from tliis allin-ing prospect, as involving 
the accession of George the First elevated the sacrifice of too much time, and betook 
to the peerage; bnt tlio heir to the family my.self to the St. John river, Florida, and, 
honour.sbeingcastawayiiithehay of Liver- engaging the services of one Lafayette K. 
pool, the Irish barony of Fcrrand becanxe Wallop, better known in tliat pari of the 
extinct upon the death of the first baron. country as Chunky Lafe, in allusion to his 
Tired of court and camp the Ticlibornos thick-set muscular conformation, aahuuts- 
honceforward remained satisfied with main- man, boatman, and general factotum, I set 
taining their position among the squirearchy out in his canoe, in quest of deer, Lafe pad- 
of Hampshire. In 17<8G, the old house was dling away at a great pach. Chunky Lafe 
represented by Sir Henry Tichborne, who, was a silent man, sparing in his speech, but 
inconsequence of the complaiuts of the prodigal ofhis thews and sinews. His power- 
magistracy of the rioting attending the lul strokes sent tlio light craft flying 
gathering together of rogues and vagalionds rapidly past the marshy banks, wooded to 
from all quarters upon the coming round the water’s edge, till, just as I was begin- 
Of Lady Day, resolved to dare the ancient iiing to enjoy the enforced repose of the 
prophecy and abolish the Tichborne Dole, passive tenant of a canoe, a sudden shout 
Singularly enough, he was blessed with a from the hunter startled me out of my 
family of seven sons and ono daughter; semi-somnolent condition, 
more singular slill, his successor had seven “Say, boss,” said the Chunky 6ne, 
daughters and never a son, and at his death “ guess you’d best lay down in the canoe.*’ 
the property passed to his brother Edward, “ Why on earth should I lie down ? 1 
who had changed his name to that of do not .see any reason for hiding.” 

Doughty, and was known as Sir Edward “ Wal, fact is Hefty Bill Slocumis com- 
Tiehbonie-Doughty, BO that Lady Mabell’s ing up stream.” 
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“ And what have I to do with Mr. Slo¬ 
cum ?” I snapped out rather impatiently. 

“ Wal yur see, Bill and mo is on shoot¬ 
ing terms, imd ev6ry time we meet wo 
air kinder hound tci have a crack at each 
other; so as I guess you, c’yumel, ain’t in 
this deal, you ought not to put up any 
stakes; this here muss ain’t none of your 
funeral, hut it might soon he if you kep’ 
settin’ up thar.” 

Here was a delightful situation ! Two 
Southern desperadoes burning to engage in 
an aquatic duel, all remonstrance or in- 
Jerference absolutely useless, and worse 
than useless ; the agreeable prospect of the 
canoe being upset in a broad rapid river 
thickly tenanted by alligators being coupled 
with the probability of being accidcmtally 
picked off by the rifle of Mr. Slocum. 

However, as the exposure of niy u})p(\r 
works to Hefty Bill's fire could serve no 
useful purpose, 1 followed Iho advicc! of 
Lafe and lay down toleiubly avcH uudt:r 
cover, breathing many a piayc-r for the 
success of our side. Peering over the edge 
I saw that our opponent w'as waiting, rifle 
in hand, for ns to come withiu range, a 
feat wo wore accomplishing with detestable 
rapidity, while my gondolier’s rifle was at 
hand ready cocked, so that he could drop 
tho paddle and seize his weapon at the 
slightest movement of his adversary. Nearer 
and nearer we avmc, not a sound breaking 
the deathhko silence but the light plash of 
the paddle, as Lafe, by a few last vigorous 
strokes, shot within range of tho enemy. 
Dropping his paddle with lightning speed 
tho liunter seized Ids rifle. The report of 
the two weapons rang out together as accu¬ 
rately as if tho combatants had fired by 
signal. The plash and ricochet of Slocum’s 
bullet told me my man was unhurt, when 
Chunky Lafe, lifting his fox-skiu cap, sjud 
slowly and solemnly : 

“ Square at last, BUI Slocum ! Poor 
Sal!” 

A canoe floating lazily down the river 
was all that remained to tell that Hefty 
Bill Slocum had ever existed. 

The mention of a woman’s name by my 
usually taciturn guide naturally awakened 
my enriosity, but the moment did not seem 
favourable for investigating the mystery, 
so I .discreetly held my tongue, but 1 sup¬ 
pose looked inquiringly enough, as, after 
paddling swiftly and silently for nearly an 
hour, Lafe deigned to open his lips. 

“ Beg 'pa^4^ c’ynmel, for bustin’ up 
yo^dj^* with my private biz’, but 
gu®B yon^li ej^se me when I tell you the 




story. Thar’s a good friend of mine lives 
around the creek here, and if yon don’t mind 
we’ll lay over at his shanty, and after supper 
I’ll tell you tho rights of the muss ’twixt 
me and Bill.” 

I consented gladly enough, feeling that | 
after the scene just enacted all hunting ! 
would be utterly tame and spiritless. ! 
Paddling a short distance up a narrow i 
tributary stream (always called a creek in j 
these countrie.s) we came upon a large and l 
chcorfu 1-looking homestead. Lafe’s friend I 
received u.s with true American hospitality; | 
his hou.se, his meat, his drink, his horses, ' 
and his dogs were all at our service in a | 
moment. After a stiff horn of Monon- 
galuila to whet (very unnecessarily) our i 
appetifes, vv(! fell pell-mell on a savoury , 
meal of oysters, fish, and bear-incat, not for- j 
getting h(5g aud hominy. At tho conclu- | 
sion of a repast worthy of full-grown boa- ; 
constrictors, our host produced a demi-john j 
of old Santa Cruz, and pipes being lighted ;} 
Chunky Lafe pulled himself together, and jj 
expeetorating freely, began. ; j 

“Yer see, c’ynrnel and friend Wash” ij 
(Lafe’s friend j-ejoiced in the name of !! 
Wa.s]ungton K. Pegrini), “this.was a kinder " 
old score as I rubbed off to-day. In the |; 
good old times afore tho war, Bill Slocum ; i 
and me was fast friends,’ like brothers I 
was agoin’ to say, but I’ve ginerally found 
brothers love eaeli other in a slack-baked 


sorter way; anyhow me and Bill was alius j 
around togetlier, and barrin’ a kinder likin’ i 
for huntin’, fishin’, playin’ poker, drinkin’, j 
and fightin’, was two £is likely young boya ! 
as any in Augustine. I can’t say as we was ! 
partickleriy heavy on work—no Sonthem | 
gentleman was in them days—hut -with a j 
bit of land for cotton, a tidy corn-patch, a j 
drove of hogs, and a few uiggei«, we ma- ! 
naged to scratch along pretty well. All my || 
relations had passed in their checks long I ^ 
ago, except sister Sal, and I guess a prettier,, f 
smarter, a.nd more stylish gal wasn’t to be ! | 
found in the Sfate of Floridy.” iji 

Hero Lafe seemed to suffer from a slighk | 
liuskiness, but imbibing a huge draught of ! 
Santa Cruz, went on, visibly reCresbed: 

“ Wal, poor Sal was run after pretty 
much by the boys, but I kept a sharp eye 
on ’em, I did, for though not very rich, we 
was high-toned, no high-toneder family 
lived in them parts, and my sister was . 
all in all to me, more nor anybody will ever 
be agin. Then come the war, and yon gen¬ 
tlemen know what that misnnderstandin’ 
brought about. We Sonthemei^ rqse hke 
one man, and me and Bill weren’t bd^d- 
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hand, yon bet. Many a hard day’s march 
and hard day’s fightin’ wo had together, 
with riaiy shoe to onr feet, and nothin’ but 
a pocketml of parched corn to live on for 
days and days together. At last came the 
bad day of Qettysbnrg, and me and’ Bill 
was in the thick of it. Four times we 
charged np to the muzzles of their everlastin’ 
guns, and four times we got druv back. 
Ycr see we had to cross a kinder open 
space right under their fire, and were so 
ctarnally whipped before we reached t.he 
tarnation skunks, that our regiments shri¬ 
velled up to more skeletons afore we got 
within arm’s length. Wal, we come on 
agin and agin, yellin’ like devils, but it 
warn’t no good; they druv us back, and 
at last I missed Bill. 

“Wal, I ain’t the man to brag o' that, 
but 1 went out into the hottest lire I ever 
seen, and brought in Bill hit pretty hard. 
We had a bad time that day, but 1 brought 
off Bill, and somehow he pulled thTOngh, 
and was sent home down South to recupe¬ 
rate. To make a long story short I ■svent 
through- the whole war, and when our side 
bust up, went down home with a sore heart, 
a ragged suit, and a derned empty pocket. 

“ Through all the cussed alfair I had 
looked forward to sccin’ sister Sal and 
Hefty Bill, witli the kinder feelin’ I do.ss.ay 
you can under-Stand, but when I got one 
evening to Augustine, I found the old 
shanty shot up, and, wonderin’ what was 
the matter, made tracks for the corner 
grocery. There I found the folks glad 
enough to see me, but seemin’ to look (picor, 
and act silent and dummy, as if they was 
to a ftmeral. So 1 says right out, ‘ What 
in thunder’s the matter with you all, and 
what’s come o’ Sal?’ Wal, yer see, the 
whole thing come ont at last. BUI Slocum 
had come home invalided and dead broke, 
and Sal, of course, took him in, and uussetl 
him as he’d been her brother, and, after 
the manner of wimmen folks, fell in love 
with her patient. Sal, I guess, warn’t the 
first fool of her sex, and won’t be the last 
by a long shot. 

“ Now comes the worst part of the story. 
One momin’ they was both missed, and 
thero was no doubt that that scoundrel 
BUI had run olF. with her to one of the 
cities N<arth, without leaving letter or line 
to track ’em by. My mind was soon made 
up. I sold the old place and what little 
stuff was id it for what I could get, and 
made tracks for the North to find Sal, and 
mayhap get square with Bill. 

“ I went through the North, city by city, 


in my weary sebroh, and at last found my 
poor little sister, bht, gefltleih$n, I would 
rather have found her headstone in the 
cemetery than have found lief ;* as I found 
her. I took good care of the poor girl, 
but it was no use; she pined awa^, and J 
buried her in Chicago, find then looked 
around for the tniil of Hefty BUI. 

“ Nary soul could tell a word about him, 
and poor Sal, God blc.ss her, nevef would. 
She was true to him, bad as ho had used 
her. Wal, I could not find Bill any¬ 
wheres, and as 1 bad to do somethin’ to 
live, cariic doAvn bero hnntin’ around a 
little .and drinkin’ a great deal, when one 
day, at Tim Muiligatns bar, who should I 
sec but Hefty BUI Slocum himself. Gen- 
tleraon, 1 have been all through a big war, 
and in many a dashing charge, but 1 never 
ielt as 1 did at that moment. My head 
swam round like a young gal’s in her fust 
waltz, a fog came over ray eyes, my hand 
was on my Derringer when I saw a flash 
acrost my eyes, felt a warm splash, beard 
a shot, and all was dark. Tliey told me 
afterwards that BUI fired a little too quick 
for m(', and that the shot brought on quite 
a pretty free fight. There was a roughish 
lot around Mulligan’.s, and they weren’t 
llio boys to let a. muss go past without 
taking a band. So Bill scored the first 
trick in our small game, but I’d got te 
get square with him, and I tried more nor 
once, but his everlastin’ luck helped him till 
to-day. But to-day,’’ and hero Imfe dropped 
bis bead on bis chest and stared into the 
fire, “ I guess we’ve got square at last!” 

SUilMEli IN FfiANCJi, 1871. 

Tur summer has come back again, ] ieel 
The sunshine cover mo Irom brow to feet; 

The Ijeo goes searching for his honeyed meal. 

The rose is crimson-dyed and smells full sweet. 

The lily looks as stately and serene 
As iu the day ere I began to grieve : 

The stream is musical, the forest grecu ; 

The faithless nightingales sing loud at eve. 

Why now should flow’rets deck the blood-stained 
ground P 

O blooming rose! O cruel flaunting thing. 

That wear’st the colour of my love's death wound ! 

O birds that know him de^ and yet will sing! 

The plum is hanging on the soutbetn wall, 

It waxelh ripe beneath the sun’s warm ray; 

Jjast year we did not wait for it tf» fall, 

But plucked its sweetness as we went our way. 

Now let it roll and wither into mould, . 

Like that dear band that dropped away from mine ; 
Since so much life is silenced and grown cold, 

’Tis good to rot while star and sunbeam shine. 

For o’er our sun there came a cloud of gloom, ■ 

When shout of war came blown across the 
To thee my love it was the trump of doom : 

It was the trump of doom to thee and me. 
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Now nil return that sliRTed our j?>y Woro, 

Of flower and sunfiliiiie, I>ou(;h and singing bird; 
Only tby footstep cometh bark no more, 

Only thy voice fibnJl not again be heard. 

The sumtnex* has come b.tck, but not for me. 

I do not even kiiow tliy iilnec of rest. 

Or useless flowers loiglit win some sanctity. 

By (fcodding bloom above so brave a bri.'ast. 

PoDiewbere the grass is springing o’er I by bend, 
And so I’ll love the grass and bold it sweet, 

And when content at last 1 too am itend. 

I’ll have no other covering for my teet. 

b'jmn my lu-nrl sball lie no sculptured stone, 

JVo i<lle wreath above iny brow slmil (wine; 

The tender grass shall wave o’er me alone : 

Only the breeze shall know thy grave and mine. 


CHRONJCLEB OF LONDON 
STR.FEl'S. 

CREY FniAEB (tIIE m.liKtJtWT BCIIfiOl,). 

Ob' tho old Fritiry flic cloinlcf.s .niid bni- 
tery alono remain. Five ytriesls and four 
laymen of tlic ruendieant ordtw of (.Irey 
Minorite Friars cftirie ovtu'front ftitiy, e.'irJy 
in tlio rei"n of Ileiiry tlio '^Diird, and iit 
first lodged with llicir religious kinsiiicn, f lic 
Blaclc Friars, ill “ Old borne.” dolin Traver.s, 
a sheriff, thou cliariltibly gave llioni a liouse 
in Coruhill, and afi.er a time .Jobii Fwin, ,a. 
worthy morcor, let them build iheir cells on 
a void spot of ground near Si. Niclioltis’s 
shambles (now Obrist’s llosyiital). 

Gifts from ibo pious and Ihc penitent 
were laid nyion gifts, till the Fnary became 
a TOstfortress of religion, and wealth slowly 
sapped the pie ty jioveHy bad fostered. Ilut 
Henry tho Eightii knocked one black No¬ 
vember Monday tit the Friary gate*, and, 
sturdier mendicant tlian tlio monks tbem- 
selvos, swept all their .shining clinreb-plate 
into las waggons. The aiiiiunl valiial.ion 
of tho Fn’ary was jnit down at thirly-two 
pounds, nineteen shillings, and tcupcncc. 
The churdh then bocanie a mere ]>ro,faiin 
warehouse for tho .syioils harried by our 
archers aud nion-at-arm.s from Calai.s and 
Boulogne, and tliese nido spoilers defaced, 
as worthy Stow jucnt ions with time anti- 
quai’ian regi’ct, all the splendid cmhla/.oned 
nionumeuts of tho royal and pious benefac¬ 
tors. Nino niilcd-in stately tombs of alabas- 
tor and marble were split and defueed, aud 
seven score marble gravestiuies were sold 
fora paltry eighty pounds, by Sir M.artiu 
Bowes, au irreverent and gi-cedy goldsmith, 
then alderman of London. It was at this 
ruthless and irreligious time that brutal feet 
tramjiled to dust or ruin the monuments of 
four queens; i’’irst of those was Margiirct, the 
scicond. wifeof Edward tho First; secondly, 
thatj^(^he.vfolf of France,” Isabella, wlio 
detm-otted her weak husband, Edward the 


Second, and ended her life miserably in 
prison after twenty-eight yeara of purga¬ 
torial agony; thirdly, Joan of tho Tower, 
Queen of Scobs, the daughter of this wicked 
woman; fourthly, Isabel Fitzwarin, Queen 
of the little Isle of Man. Where the merry 
hluo boys now race and scamper also slept 
Beal rice, Duchess of Bretagne, a daughter 
of Henry the Third, and many bravo and 
stalwart noblemen, knights, and squires, 
whoSe bones were dust and whose swords 
were rust dreary ages ago. 

Tin; dissolution of tho monasteries sent 
ihoiKsauds oT lazy monks abroad to beg and 
rob. Thi; herds of jicasauls who had lived 
on moiiasiery doles began to cry aloud for 
famine, and flic ]) 00 \* grew np without 
religion and without education. The want 
be came a crying one, and one of tho few 
good acts of Henry the Eighth’s reign Avas 
a gift, a fortnight befoi-o bis miserable 
de.'itb, of the Gi’cy Friars, St. Bartholo¬ 
mew, and Belhlehem Hospitals to the City 
for eharitjiblo uso.s, together with lands 
woi'vh live hundred marks yearly. Tliis 
great gift Avas annonnfiod to tho citizens 
by exee!lent Bishop Ridley, in a sermon at 
St. Paul's Cross. On ilie accession of the 
young king, tliat “royal imp of grace,” 
Bishop Ridley, in a sermon at Westminster, 
urged him, before his court., to comfort 
and relievi! the poor. After the sermon the 
king sent for Ridley, and in tho great 
gallery a.t. Westminster g.-iAm him a pr-i- 
A'a.te interview, insisting on the bishop 
remaining covered. The roj'al boy, with 
miieli earnest ne.ss, for tho appeal had 
touched his good hi;art, requested Ridley to 
t('ll him hoAv he could best perform the duty 
inculcated in the sermon. Ridley, surprised 
at. the immediate springing up of tho good 
.seed, could hardly recover himself sxifii- 
ciently to urge tlie king to beg the lord 
mayor and aldermen to consult on the .sub¬ 
ject. Jlldward, lioAvover, would not let 
Ridley leave till the letter Avas signed aud 
sealed, and given to the Avorlhy bishop to 
deliA'cr to Sir Richard Dobbs, tho lord 
maj'or. The rc.snlt of this letter was tlie 
founding of Christ’s Hospital at the Grey 
Friars, for the education of poor and father¬ 
less children, Avlio.Avcre “to be trained up 
in the knowledge of God, and some Arirtuous 
exercises, to the overthrow of beggary.” 
For the idle aUd viciou.s poor, Bridewell 
Palace was turned into a prison, and for tho 
sick poor the Hospitals of St. Thomas in 
SontliAvark, and St. Bartholomew in West 
Smithfield, Avere charitably founded. When 
the charter was drawn up, th® Avbe yOung 
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king wrote, witli Ms own hand, in the blank 
space the scriveners had loft for the amonnt 
of annual endowment, “four thousand 
marks by the year,” and then said, in the 
lieanng of all the privy council, “ Lor<l, I 
yield thee most hearty thanks that thou 
liast given mo life thus long to finish i.his 
work, to the glory of thy name.” Not 
long after, this boy of intiiiitojt>i’OTnise died. 
King Edward also left to the four great 
j eljarities sis hundred pounds yearly, fiaun 
j the property of the decayed hospital of the 
i Savoy. The citizens pressed forw.‘u-d the 
I good work, and that .same year admitled 
three hundred and sixty children. On 
; Christmas Day, 1552, when tlie lord mayor 
and aldermen rode to St. Paul's in the 
afternoon, the ruddy children, in livery of 
russet cotton, stood in line from St. Layv- 
rence-lane, towards St. Panl’s; but the next 
I Easter they were clothed in blu(', and have 
I ever since affected that goodly cr)lour. The 
i boys’ dress is a corruption of the old 
' jnonastic gai’b. The loose-skirted dark 
: blue coat is the monk’s tunic; the ider 
I <!oat. or yellow, is the slocvehiss und(T- 
frook of the friar; the nan’ow bidt is the 
I moukish cord changed to leatlicr; and iho 
! neck-bands are the clerical adornments of 
I the Carolan times. The yellow breeches 
■! smack of the Georgian cpocli, and tlie little 
' mulOn cap, now justly abandoned, is also of 
: i great antiquity. 

jj The Hospital school soon found bene- 
ij factors. Sir William Chester, and John 
; Calthorpo, a rich drapei', built the walls 
I adjoining St, Bartholomew’s Hospital, .and 
j vaulted over the City ditch from Aldcns- 
; gate to Newgate, which before had been a 
great source of annoy.ance and illiuiss to the 
' boys. The playground, still called by Blues 
the “ Bitch,” marks the line of the old City 
moat. Another worthy donor was Richard 
Castle, an industrious shoemaker, gene¬ 
rally, known as the “ Cock of Westminster,” 
from Ms untiring hammer calling up all the 
neighbours, summer and winter, before 
four o’clock in the morning. His steady 
thrift won him lands and tenements near 
the old abbey, of the yearly value of four- 
and-forty pounds, and, as honest Stow 
says appirovingly, “ having no children, 
xvith the consent of his wife (who survived 
him, send was a virtuous goo<l woman), he 
gave the same lands wholly to Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital, to the reUef of the innocent and 
fathoriess children.” 

The Great Fire, raging up eastward from 
Puddingplane, did not forget to look in 
at Chriet’O Mospitah injiuring the south 
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front, and hdming thO Ohnreh .in Newgate- 
street. In 1672, Charles tKo Sdcsond, roused 
by Sir Robert Clayton, oiglercd the Ex¬ 
chequer to pay an annuity of '^r^ hun¬ 
dred and seventy pounds ten sMilings 
to the Hospital, and also a seven‘yqars’ 
donation of one thonwmd pounds, an old 
debt dm; to the Hos])ital from the crown, 
and with mucli difficnlty wrung from it. 
This same Avorih 3 ’ Sir Robert Cl.ayton and 
Sir Piitit'iice Ward took good care tMsgold 
went to found amalbemiitical school, where 
forty of the Blueooat boy.s could study 
navigation, fivi; of th<>m being examined 
every six months by the Brctliren of the 
Trinity House, and ten of them beiiig 
yearly sent to stvi. 'fho King’s Boys, as 
t hey arc called, though Sir Robert, was the 
real bcmefactor, used to be presented to the 
reigning .king ou New Year’s Day, and 
afterwards on the queen’s birthday', but the 
quaint custom (iMIy rt;eorded in a largo 
dull picture by Verroin the great hall) was 
discontinued dni’ing the insanity of George 
the Third. The boy.s on the king’s founda¬ 
tion wear on their left shoulder.s a badge, 
with allegorical figures upon it rcpre.senting 
arithmt'tic, geometry, and astronomy, to 
distinguisli them from the Twelves, or lower 
matlu!matic.al seliool, who wear their badges 
on the right shoulder. The Twos form 
auodior class, oiigiiiatcd by a bequest of a 
Mr. Stock, in 1.7b0, who loft throe thousand 
pomids to maintain four boys (those. bc<ar- 
ing the name of Stock preferred), two to 
be taught navigation, and two to be brought 
tip to trades. 

'J’he rebuilding of the south front, in 
1675, was attended with interesting cir¬ 
cumstances, and prove.s to us wiiat good, 
eliai-ilable, and wise men some of those old 
London merchants were. That same worthy 
Sir rtobei't Clayton, governor of i,ho Hob- 
pita], who extorted the money from Charles 
the Second, was seized with a severe illness, 
from which, in spite of many doctors, ho re¬ 
covered. There w'as faith even in those evil 
days, and ho arose from his sick-bed im¬ 
pressed with the de.sirc to make some ac¬ 
knowledgment to God for his merciful good¬ 
ness. Consulting his partner, Mr. Morico, 
and Ms best friend, Mr. Firmin, he resolved 
to rebuild the south front of (Ihrist’s Hos- 
jpital, still in ruins from the Great Fire. 3BEe 
kept his name concealed, and spent seven 
thousand pounds on the good worfe. When 
Charles the Second sold himself to Franoe, 
and, teusting to our enemies, grew more law¬ 
less and despotic than ever, he deprived the 
City of its charter, and removed Sir Biobert 
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from the government of the Hospital. Then 
it was ttmt Mr. I’irmin spoke out, and told 
the time-aorving governors what, a bene¬ 
factor they had displaced. In 1G80, Sir 
John Frederick, another City man, gave 
five thousand pounds to rebuild the great 
hall at his sole expense. Three years 
later the governors founded the juvenile 
school at Hertford, where forty girls are 
still tanglit to knit yellow stockings, and 
four hundred boys learn tt) wear them. 
Cenerosity is contagious, and the old City 
inorchants had largo souls. In 10114', Sir 
John Moore, who.su grave statue still smiles 
bonignantly on generation after generation 
of yellow stockings, founded the writing 
school at an expense; of five thousan d po mids. 
In 1705, Sir Pnincis Child, the banker at 
Temple Bar, and a friend of Pope, lobuilt, 
at bis own expense, the ward over ilio oast 
cloister, as a worn inscription .still teslities; 
and in 1724, Mr. Travers, another generous 
benefactor, arose, who gave a nautical turn to 
the school for over by leaving money enough 
to educate forty or fifty sous of naval lieu¬ 
tenants. A century after the writing 
school a new grammsir school was built on 
the north side of the ditch. An infirmary 
was erected in 1722, and in 1824 the Duke 
of York laid the fir.st .stone of the new hall, 
which was designed by Mr. Shaw, the ai-chi- 
toet of St. Dnnstan’s, and was opened in 
1829. This huge cliamher, of rather fiimsy 
Tudor, one liundred and eighty-seven feet 
long, and eighty-one feet wide, stands on the 
site'of the old City wall, and of f.he I'efectcjry 
of tho Grey Friars. At five hiblcs the Blues, 
whether Grecians, King’s Boys, Twelves, 
or Twos, dine daily. I’lio dietary of the 
boys is still somewhat monastic; the break¬ 
fast, till 1824, was plain bread and beer, 
and tho dinner throe times a week consisted 
only of milk-porridge, rice-milk, and pc£i- 
soup. The old school rhyme, imperishable 
as Uie Iliad, runs: 

Siindnyi all saints; 

Mmidiiy. all souls; 

Tiifsday, all tronehers; 

VVod nosday, nil bowls; 

Tliursdsy, tough jack; 

Friday, no better ; 

Saturday, pea-soup with bread 
and butter. 

The Iwys, like the friars in the old refectory, 
still eat their meat off wooden trenchers, | 
and ladle their soup with wooden spoons 
from wooden bowls. The beer is brought 
up in leather jacks, and retailed in small 
piggins. Charles Lamb docs not speak 
Ingiily of tbo food. Tlie small beer was of 
the smalleet, and tasted of its leather re¬ 


ceptacle. The milk-porridge was blue and 
tasteless, the pea-soup coarse and choking. 
The mutton was roasted to shreds. Tho 
boiled beef was poisoned with marigold.s. 
Worst of all, the nurses used to carry 
away boldly, for tbeir own table, one of every 
two joints scrnpnlously weighed out by tlie 
matrons for the boys’ dinners. There was 
a curious custom at Chiist’s Hospital in 
Lamb’s time never to touch “gags” (the 
fat of fresh boiled beef), and a Blue woiil<! 
have blushed, as at the exposure of some, 
heinous immorality, to have been detected 
eating that forbidden portion of his allow- 
aneo of animal food, the whole of which, 
wliile ho was in health, was little more than 
sufficient to allay his hunger. Tho same, or 
even greater refinement, was shown in the 
rejection of certain kinds of sweet cake. 
Wljat gave rise to tlicse supererogatory 
penances, these self-denying ordinances ? 
The g£ig-eatcr was held as equivalent to a 
ghoul, loathed, shunned, and insulted. Of 
a certain juvenile monster of this kind 
Lamb tells us orio of bis most charming 
anecdotes, droll and tender as his own ex¬ 
quisite humour. A gag-eater was observed 
to carefully gather the fiit left on the table, 
and to secretly stow away the disrepu¬ 
table morsels in the settle at his bedside. 
A dreadful rumour ran that he secretly 
devoured them at midnight; but he. was 
watched again and again, and it was not 
so. At last, on a leave-day, he was marked 
carrying out of bounds a largo blue check 
handkerchief. That, then, was the accursed 
thing. It was suggested that he sold it to 
beggars. Henceforward he moped alone. 
No one spoke to him. No one played with 
him. Still he persevered. At last two 
boys traced him to a large worn-out house 
inhabited by the very poor, such as then 
stood in Chancery-lane with open doors 
and common staircases. The gag-eater 
stole up four flights of stairs, and the 
wicket was opened by an old woman 
meanly clad. Suspicion being now cer¬ 
tainty, the spies returned with cruel tri¬ 
umph to tell tho steward. He investigated 
tho matter with a kind and patient sagacity, 
and the result was, that tho supposed men¬ 
dicants turned out to bo really the honest 
parents of the brave gag-cater. “ This young 
stork, at the expense of his good name, had 
all this while only been feeding the old 
birds.” “ The governoi’s on this occasion,” 
says Lamb, “ much to their honour, voted 
a present relief to the family, and presanted 
the boy with a silver memd. The lesson 
which the steward read upon rash judgment, 
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on the occasion of publicly delivering the 
mednl, I believe would not be lost upon his 
auditory. I had left school then, but I 
well remember the tall shambling youth, 
with a cast in his eye, not at all calcu¬ 
lated to conciliate hostile prejudices. I 
have since seen him carrying a baker’s 
basket. I think I heard he did not do 
quite so well by himself as he had done 
by the old folks.'’ 

In Lamb’s time the punishments at 
Christ’s- Hospital were extremely severe. 
Absconders wore fetters for the first 
offence. There were regulaT* dungeons 
then, and runaways and other olVenders 
for the second time were treated as if in 
Newgate. Tho cells wore little square 
bins, where a boy could ju.st lie at his 
length upon straw and a blanket (mat¬ 
tresses were afterwards substituted), and 
the peep of light, let in askance from 
prison-like orifices, was barely enough to 
j’oad by. Here poor children, just torn 
from their mothers^ apron-strings, were 
locked in alone all day, only seeing the 
porter who hronght the bread and water, 
but who was not allowed to speak, or the 
still less agreeable beadle, who came twice 
a week to call out the pale and scared 
culprit for his periodical chastisement. 
At night the poor little wretch was left 
alone to his terror. One or two instanee.s 
of lunacy or attempted suicide at length 
convinced tho governors of tho impolicy 
of this part of the sentence, and tho mid¬ 
night torture was dispensed with. This 
fancy of dungeons for children sprang from 
Howard’s brain, “for which,” says Lamb, 
“ (saving the reverence dne to holy Paul), 
mothinks I could w'illingly spit upon his 
statue.” For tlm third offence the incor¬ 
rigible offender was exposed in a sort of 
san-benito, like a lampliglitor’s cap and 
jacket. In the liall, in tho presence of all 
Ills comrades, he received his final punish¬ 
ment. The beadle, in complete uniform, 
was the executioner. The steward was 
also present, and two governors attended 
to see that no stripes foil short. If the 
beadle turned pale, a glass of brandy was 
administered to him. Tho scourging was 
after the old Roman fashion, long and 
stately. The liotors accompanied tho crimi¬ 
nal quite round the liall. Tho boys were 
generally too faint to note much, but re¬ 
port went that the victim’s naked back 
grew slashed and livid. The disgraced boy 
was . then handed over in his san - benito 
to his angry friends, or, if an orphan and I 
friendless, to his parish officer, who always I 


waited for such ortmlnals at the hall-gate, 
to cuff him clear out of Eden. These 
pnnisliments, monastic in their severity 
and rnthless in their exeoutiopj were evi¬ 
dently founded on the tradition of the 
school being a charity. When it ceased 
to be so, such punishments became a more j 
disgraceful anomaly. 

But let us get back into tho suflshino, 
tlio true atmosphere of happy boyhood. 
Those were merry days Tjpith the Blne.s 
when, on long summer afternoons, they 
would sally out to tho New River, and, in 
the fields near Newington, “ wanton like 
young dace,” or troutlets in the pool, 
living for liours in the water, never caring 
for dres.sing when they had once stripped. 
Then there were the ever-repCated visits to 
the lions in the Tower, where, known 
to every warder, the Blues, by ancient 
privilege and courtesy immemorial, had 
[ a prc.scriptivo right to admi.ssiOn—not to 
mention the favourite games of leap-frog 
and bait tho bear, in which the school 
excelled. There were, too, the solemn, old- 
fashioned processions through tho City at j 
Easter, with the lord mayor’s pleasant 
larges.s of buns, wine, and sixpence, “ with 
the festive questions and civic pleasantries 
of the dispensing aldermen, which were 
more to ns than all the rest of the banquet,” 
Nor does the delightful chronicler forget 
the stately suppings in public, “ when the 
well-lighted hall, and the confluence of 
well-dressed company who came to see ns, 
made the whole look more like a concert 
or assembly than a scene of a plain bread- 
and-butter collation.” Then there was 
the grave annual Latin oration upon 
Saint Matthew’s Day (how altered), when 
the senior Grecian, in quaint Ei’asmian 
dres!3, perched on a table, dilates to mayor 
and'aldermon, who wisely protend to under¬ 
stand tlio ancient language spoken in the 
fine fluent continental manner, tho prai.scB 
of those patriaroh Blues : the learned Cam¬ 
den and pious Stillingfleet, or oftener 
Joshua Barnes, the editor of Euripides in 
Queen Anne’s time, and perennial Mark- 
land, a later and equally eminent Greek 
critic. Tho hymns and anthems and tho 
well-tonod organ fitly heralded the festive 
joys of Christmas, “when,” as Lamb says, 
“the richest of us would club our sto<^ to 
have a gaudy day, sitting round the ISro, 
replenished with logs, and the penniless 
and he*that could contribute nothing par¬ 
took in all the mirth, and in some of the 
substantialities, of the fea.sting.” Nor 
does the immortaliser of the fine old school 
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forget tho niglitly Advent carols sung at 
ten I’.M., and for which Lamb, when he 
was sent to bed at seven, used to lie awake 
to hear tho frosli young voices of the 
Grecians and monitors, till he felt trans¬ 
ported to the fields of iletlilehcm, and 
the song sung by angels’ voices to the 
shepherds. 

But again to tune our harps, as the 
bigger wigged poets say, to graver strains. 
The school in the old times was, like tho 
discipline, Spartan enough. Tho King’s 
Boys, roughly nuidured by William Wales, 
a stern, north country sailor, who had j 
sailed with Captain Cook, grew up hardy, j 
brutal, graceless, often wicked, and were 
tho ooaseloss terror of tho younger boys, 
who ran shudderiiig from the cloisters 
whenever the cry was i-aised, “ The iirst 
order is coming.” These janizaries of tho 
school were the athletes of tho Hospital; 
they never moved out of tho wny for any 
one, and many a Chcapsidt! a])preutioe and 
greasy butcher-boy of Newgate llarket 
felt tJie impetus of tlioir tisis, and had ocular 
ilomonstration of their stubborw valour. 
The system of fagging, in its very worst 
form, prevailed, or rather raged, in Clirist’s 
Hospihil at the end of the lasteentury. Tlie 
yonng brutes, as Lamb justly calls tiiem, 
used to wake the last eleven lads in the 
dormitory in the coldest wiiil.cr nights 
(time after time), to tlirash them with 
leather thongs because there had been 
talking beard after tbey were, gone to lied. 
Tlie same tyranny drove the younger lads 
away from the lii’os in snow tiuu', and, 
under tbo lieaviiist penalties, forliadc them 
to drink water dnrhig the summer nights. 
One monitor (afterwards nat urally ('iiongh 
soon on the hulks) actually branded, wilh a 
I’ed-hot iron, a small boy wlio bad oti'oiidcd 
him, and nearly' starved forty minor lads 
by cx:icting Ivom them, daily, half their 
broad to pamper a y'ouiig ass, whom, wdtli 
tho coimivaneo of his ilame, the nur.se's 
daughter, lie had .contrived to smuggle in 
and stable on the leads of the Avard. 

Of course Christ’s Hospital hail gliosks. 
How could an old friary, where wicked 
Qneon Isabella, the tormentor of her hus¬ 
band, lay, be without them ? Yet were they 
of a lowly kind. In one of the cloisters was 
a’ hollow in a stone, which used in Leigh 
Hunt’s time to be attributed by some to tho 
angry stamping of the ghost of a beadle’s 
Avife. 'J'liorc AA'as also a traditional horror in 
ili|f‘«g|iool of a mysterious being only seen at 
night, and oullcd the “ Fazzeiv” lake tlie 
Cun Mnmbo Jumbo, tbo fazaer was 


perfectly known to .be only one of the big 
boys disguised, yet an epidemical fear 
invested Mm with somewhat of a super¬ 
natural character. The fazzer’s amiable 
habit was to pull small boys out of bed, or 
to fazz (pull) their hair in a goblin way. 
The fazzer always disguised Ms face, and 
Eometiuios-appeared in his white shirt, dumb 
and motionless, in the moonlight. “ One 
time,” says Leigli Hunt, in his a.greeahle 
AV'iiy, ” I saw this phenomenon under cir¬ 
cumstances more than usually unearthly. 
It Avas a fine moonlight night. I was then 
iuaAvard'tho casement of which looked 
on the elmi’chyard. My bed was under 
the .second AvimloAV from the cast, not far 
from the statue of Edward the Sixth. 
Happening to Avako in the middle of the 
niglit, aiitl cast up my eyes, 1 saw on a 
bedstead near me, and in one of the case¬ 
ments, .a tignre in its shirt, which I took 
for tho fazzer. The room was silent, the 
ligurc motionless. 1 fiuieied that half t he 
boys in tin; ward were glaring at it with¬ 
out daring to speak. It Avas poor C- 

(who afterwiird.s went mad) gazing at that 
lunar oi-b, Avhich might afterwards be 
supposed to luiA'o malignantly fascinated 
him.” 

The upper grnmuiar master in tho great 
times of Coleridge,l^rab, and Leigh Hunt, 
Avasacruel pedant'uamcd Boyer. Ho Avas 
a. good verbal scholar, and a-conscientious 
teuelun-, but of a bard, passionate nature, 
ruling by terror, and disdaining love._ In 
one of t he many pictures loft us of,,, 

I se.liool in its old days, be is sketched as 
a short punchy man, Avith largo face and 
hands, long plebeian upper lip, close cmel 
piggish oye.s, veiled by spectacle.s, and an 
aipiiline nose. He dressed in black, and 
woi'o a powdered wig; his sleeves were 
sliort, as if to leave his strong hands more 
play,for flogging, and he wore very tight 
gi-ey AvoiAstod stockings over what Leigh 
Hunt playfully calls “little balnsti'ude 
legs.” ,ilis weak side was carpentering ; he 
generally carried a .carpenter’s rule in an 
express side-pocket. His favourite oath 
of A'cngcanco was, “ Odd’s my life, sirrah.” 

“ He had two wigs,” Lamb says, “ both 
pedantic, hnt of difl'erent shades. Thp one 
serene and smiling, fresh powdered, be¬ 
tokening a mild day ; the other, an old, 
discoloured, unkempt, angry caxou, de¬ 
noting fre(|uont and bloody execution. I 
have known him double his knotty fist at a 
poor, tiembling child (the maternal milk 
hardly dry npon its lips), with a ‘ Sirrah, 

! do you presume to set youTtvdts at me ?’ ” 
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In gentler moments, wlicij satiated by heavy 
doses of Latin and much flogging, he wds 
known to whip a boy and road the parlia¬ 
mentary debates at the same time, a para¬ 
graph and a lash alternately. When you 
were out in your les.sons, he turned upon 
you a round, staring, blank eye, like tiuit 
of a fish, and he had a spiteful Avay of 
pinching under the chin, and lifting boys 
oif the ground by the lobes of their cars. 
Coleridge describes Boyer coming up to 
him as he was crying, the first day of his 
return after tho holidays, and saying : 

“ Boy ! the school is your father. Boy ! 
the school is your mother. Boy ! the school 
is your brother. The school is your sister. 
The school is your first cousin, and your 
second cousin, and all the rest of your re¬ 
lations. Boy ! let’s have no more ctying.” 

Boyer used to send to Field, the quiet, 
idle, gontloman-like under-master, to bor¬ 
row a birch; theft remark, with a sanloiiic 
grin, to one of his satellites, “ How neat and 
fresh the twigs look.” Whcji the tyi-aut 
was on his doath-hed, Coleridge said of in'm 
with droll pity, “ May all his faults be lor- 
given, and may he bo wafted to bliss by 
little cherub hoys, all head and wings, that, 
there may bo no foundation for fntuT'ei 
reproach as to his sublunary iiilirniities.” 
As for the second ma.sl^, h’ield, his boy.s, 
of whom Lamb wu>s, were happy as bii-ds, 
and spent their iilne (for they never got 
beyond Phaidi’tis) in making pa])er .sun¬ 
dials, weaving <;at’s - cradles, playing at 
l Fi^jaaeb’and Hnglisli, or making pea.s dance 
I fill the end of a tin pipe. 

■ The funerals in the cloisters in Lamb’s 
time must have been very impressive!; and 
Lamb specially mentions the iiitermoiit of 
the portly stew'ard I'erry, wh<!n nc.'u-]y every 
one of the five Iiundrcd boys wen-o a black 
1 ‘ibbon, or something to denote respect. 

Of the gi'catest of the three gi-eat nmdern 
worthies of Christ’s ITosjjital, Coleridge, 
Lamb, and ]jeigh Hunt, wo have a tine 
Vandyck sketch from the hand of the 
second. “ Come hack into memory,” says 
Elia, in one of his noblest find highest 
moods, “ as thou wort in the sjiring- 
time of thy fimeios, with hope like ti fiery 
column before thee, the dark pillar not yet 
turned—Samuel Taylor Cokn-idge—logi¬ 
cian, metaphysician, bard! How have 1 
seen the casual passer through the cloisters 
stand still entranced with admiration 
(while he weighed the disproportion be¬ 
tween the speech and the garb of the 
young Mirandola), to hear thee unfold, in 
thy deep ahd sweet intonations, the mys¬ 


teries of JamblichuA o4,Plotinus (for even 
in those years tlmt waxedot not pale at 
such philosophic draughts), or reciling 
Homer in his Greok, or Pindar'; winle the 
walls of the old Grey Friars re-echoed to 
the accents of the inspired charity boy! 
Many wore the ‘ wit combats’ (to dally 
awhile with tho words of old Fuller) be¬ 
tween him and C. V. Le Grice, W'hich, too, 
I beheld, like a grciat Spanish gfilleon and 
an English man-of-war.” .Master Colo- 
ridge, like i.he former, was built far higher 
in learning, solid but slow in his per- 
I'ornianee. C. V. 1j., like the English man- 
of-war, lesser ill hulk, but ligliter in sail¬ 
ing, could (itirii with all tide.s, tack about, 
find take iidvaritago of all wind.?, by tho 
quickness of his wit and invention. 

Lamb liiinsclf, who had left just boforo 
Leigh Hunt entered the school, i.s described 
by tlkt> latter, as see.n by him when revisit¬ 
ing Ihe school. 'Hi.s walk was sidling and 
peculifir, find tho boys, su.sccptible of his 
quaintness of manner find costume, called 
him “ Guy.” Lfunh lifis left two splendid 
es.-ijiys on his olit .sidiool. In one ho takes 
till! ros(!-eolonred side, and writes as a rich 
man’s .son; in the second, hfintcring hirn- 
sclf, ho writes as if poor, and touches on 
some faults find unluqipinesses of the place. 

Like Lanil), Leigh Hunt, from having a 
slight stammer, never rose to bo one of the 
sii]H'cnio Grceifins, find did not, therefore, 
pass on to the university. Ho was at 
tUirist’s IlosYiital just tho loving, impres- 
siomible creatnro tluit lie afterwfirds con- 
tiTmi!d—sturdy for tho right, devoted in 
his fri(!iidship, and full of sensitive impulses. 

Among tho coniomporarics of Iiamb 
were ’I’liomfis Fiinshaw Middleton, aftoi-- 
wavds tlie .scholjirly Bishoji of Calcutta ; 
Rich.'irds, aiitlior of a spirited Oxford prize 
poeiu, the Aboriginal Britons; Bai’nes, 
iil'terwfirds cilitor for so long of the Times, 
a man who, but for dreaming over Field¬ 
ing, and chatting over his glass, might 
have done greater tlnng.s. 

Nor can we close the list of Leigh Hunt’s 
contemporaries without mentioning that 
most clever and ingenious scjiolar, Mitchell, 
tho translator of Aristophanes. 

There is a curious history attached to 
the portrait of a Mr. St. Arnaud, the grand- 
fathor of a iKitiefactor to tho llospitiil, which 
hangs ill tho trofisnry. By the terms 
of St. Arnaud’s will, all the money lie left 
passes to the University of Oxford from 
the Bluocoat School if this picture is ever 
lost or given away, and the same depriva¬ 
tion occurs if tliis picture is not produced 
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once a year at the general court, and also 
shown, on requisition, to the vice-chan¬ 
cellor of 0:^lbrd or his deputy. As the St. 
Arnauds had intermarried in the Middle 
Ages with the luckless Stuarts, there is a 
tradition in the school that this picture is 
the portrait of the Pretender, but this is an 
unfounded notion. 


GEOFFREY LUTTIiELUS NARRATIVE. 

BT THE AUTHOB OF “ IN THAT STATE OF LIKE,'’ &C. 

IN KLBVBN CHArTEKS. CIIAPTEU VI. 

What 1 had long foreseen came to yiass 
the next day. Mr. liidgway formally pro¬ 
posed to Assuuhv; and was rojectcid. That 
a man of his acute perceptions should not 
have been prepared for this result to hi.s 
wooing seemed di (lieu It to believe. Had 
Miss Fleming Imhiii a different sort of person, 
it might have beqn looked lor that the di.s- 
gmee and hnnishment of Mr. W.albrooko’s 
heir should have inclined her to view with 
favour a marriage which pi-csented so 
many solid advantages ns the one now 
offei’ed to her. Tint Mr. Hidgway was too 
keen-sighted to misjudge, though he Avaa 
incapable of valuing at its true wortb, 
the character of the woman whom he now 
desired to raise to the throne of Haji-sbury. 
She had had a girlish fancy for the “ good- 
Icxiking young calf,” who had so signally 
disgraced himself last night, and she must 
feel heartily ashamed of him. On the other 
hand, she had often shown a cei'tain 
amount of pleasure in his, Mr. Ilidgway’s, 
society; it required no uncommon vanity 
in a man who had cultivated the arts of 
pleasing lor nearly fifty years, to btdieve 
that the contrast, betwetm coarsene.ss and 
refinement must make itself felt by As- 
Bunta at this moment, very mnch to tlio 
advantage of the latter. As to love, ho 
would probably have smiled sarcastically 
at the question of its existence, on one side 
or the other. She avas a charniing young 
woman; agi'oi'able and distinguished in 
person, and sntUoiently intelligent to bo 
I’eceptive of his instruction, at such times 
as he might feel disposed to converse—for 
your brilliant men of society are apt to be 
taciturn iu strict domesticity. And as to 
himself, why, ho wms—what ho was; ho 
had never indulged in illusions as to girls 
falling in love with him, or ho might have 
be«n captured, ere this, by one of (lie 
iijs^erous ^ttug Tadics who, at various 
Trends ofs^is career, had desired to reign 
; SR’*Iapsbtny. Fortunately lie did not be¬ 
lieve in 4es grandes p.assions ; in his own 


ease, at least. No; love was an entirely 
unnecessary ingredient in the marriago- 
mixture: liking was a solvent of snflicient 
strength to melt the harsher quantities of 
that mixture into a cool and not unpalat¬ 
able beverage. 

Thus, only, conld I account for the 
blunder Mr. Bidgway committed, in be¬ 
lieving that he had only to propose to bo 
accepted. He regarded Assunta as too 
sensible to waste her life on a vain shadow; 
lier eyes had been open the futility of 
any expectations she might have formed 
with I'ogard to Harry: and now that the 
substantial reality of independence, coupled 
with an agreeable companion, was oflered 
her, how could she refuse ? But she did 
refuse; mnch to his surprise, something to 
hi.s annoyance, and moi-o to his contempt. 
She had not a philosophic soul; she wa.s 
no better than other women, then, in this 
respect, that she allowed an idiotic fancy 
f,o usurp the place of some more rational 
feeling, which w'as all that philosophy 
needed to enable two human beings to live 
placidly together. 

Ho returned to Hupsbury that afternoon, 
and Assunfa was lei’t to the mercy of Mr. 
Walhrooke. What that mercy was may 
be gathered from tho fact that he was 
closeted with her for upwards of an hour; 
alter which I was unable to get speech of 
her, for she pleaded fatigue to retire to her 
bed. The next morning I received news 
of my father’s serious illness, which called 
me suddenly to London; but I managed to 
have a few miuute,s’ conversation alone 
Avith Assunla in tho library before my de¬ 
parture. She looked salloAv and worn, 
poor child, that morning—the world and 
Mr. Hidgway would have said almost plain. 
To mo she never seemed more lovable and j 
interesting. She sat dovra wearily on ono 
of the giTj.at leather chairs, and leaned her 
head on her hand. Thou she told me some¬ 
thing of what had passed between the 
master of the bouse and herself, and of 
what she felt to be the peculiar and terrible 
difficulty of her present position. 

“ Ho is so kind in his own way—be has 
been more like a relation to roe than a 
master—that when he tolls mo how fatal 
it would bo to all his views for Harry that 
Avc should marry, I feel as if I were a 
monster of ingratitude to oppose feiin. If 
I could be persuaded that it was imlly for 
Harry’s benefit to give me up, I would 
.show him the example—cost me , what it 
might, Mr. LuttrelL It is fjhis breaks my 
heart. I have not slept fdl night, thinking 
what I ought to do. Mr. Walbi-ooko says 
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I am mistaken in fancying I have mnch 
influence ovei* Harry; and, alas ! I almost 
fed as if he were right. I am afraid it 
cannot he very great, since he can be swept 
hither and thither by eveiy impulse of the 
moment. I ask myself, ‘ Shall I not be as 
a millstone round his neck ? Will the 
day not come when he will regret having 
married the penniless foundling ?’ ” 

“ Never; unless he do so precipitately,” 
I replied at once. “ And this I am sure 
yon will not consent to. Yon have but one 
course, both of yon : to try and wear out 
the squire’s patience. It is a case of two 
to one; for all this family are so attached 
to you that I am sure they will not hear of 
your leaving them.” 

She coloured, and with a sad little smile 
said, “Unless it is; as the maids say, ‘to 
better myself,’ or what Mr. Walbrooko con¬ 
siders is to' better me. For that he is 
urgent—nay, positively angry at my re¬ 
jection of wealth and social po.sition. What 
are they all to me without Harry V” 

“Is it final,” I asked, “ this rejection 

“ Final,” she replied; and no more pa:- od 
betwt^en us on the subject. Wo returned 
again to Harry. She bitterly deplored hi.s 
having by thi.s fresh outrage yet further 
incensed his uncle. “Mr. Walbrooko says 
that until I marry, or that Harry con¬ 
sents to give mo np, ho must not rotniu) 
here. That is bard, is it not, klr. Ijiittrellr’ 
—to separate Harry and his unde, wlio 
has been like a father to him ? My 
darling boy will never give me np, 1 
know that, bnt 1 cannot be bis ruin— 
T, who hoped to save him; for it will be 
min if this quarrel between him and liis 
uncle continues. Mr. Walbrooko candidly 
told me that he would never forgive Harry’s 
marrying against his consent. 1I(' said, 
‘ My nephew must marry a woman of some 
social weight, to lift him nj), instead of 
dragging him do\vn.’ It sounds worldly 
and heartless to me, Mr. Lnttrell, but per¬ 
haps it is true, for all that. If 1 only knew 
what was right. If I only knew what was 
best for my darling!” 

The sad eyes were full of tears, but they 
did not fiill. 

“ Will you write to me, dear Miss 
^^eming ?” I asked, with as steady a voice 
as I 65uld command. “ I think yon know 
that I am your true fi-iend, as I am Harry’s, 
and that I shall always give you such 
advi<» as I should to a dear sister. My 
last word is, ‘ Do nothing rashly.’ ” 

She promised to write, and thanked me 
warmly ; then we parted. Nothing could 
be kinder than Mr. Walbrooke’s iarewell. 


“You roust come to us again in June, 
Luttrell, whether Harry is here or not— 
whether, he is here or not," he repeated, 
doggedly. “ The young man’s obstinacy 
is such that unless circumstances dccur— 
which I am hopeful they may-—to force 
him into submission, it is very probable he 
may continue to put himself into epposition 
to me. And as long as ho does so, ho will 
not come to the Grange. But, remember, 
wo shall be very glad to see yon. There is 
that Sir Joshua, yon know, which yon 
have begun to copy—you must return to 
finish it.” 

But the copy of Sir Josliua remains un- 
liTiished to this day; and, possibly, still 
adorn.s some attic at the Grange. I have 
never seen it or the (1 range since that 
.lanuary morning in 1827. 

ClIAPTEK VIT. 

My poor father’s was a long illness, and 
I was constantly in a(tendance on him for 
many weeks. He died in March, and abovit 
tlie sami! time 1 learnt, indirectly, tha_t Mr. 
li’Iemiug was dead, leaving a widow and 
ionr eliildron in very poor circumstances. 
1 bad leceived one or two letters from 
Assunla., giving a sad account of her tor¬ 
mented state of mind, Harry’s name being 
now tabooed in the family circle, all eoin- 
mmiicatioiis between him and the squire 
being of ibe briefest and driest character, 
and ]Mr. Ridgway being now a more con¬ 
stant guest than ever. Then came an 
interval when 1 heard nothing from the 
(j range, being myself too busily and pain¬ 
fully occupied to write more than the brief 
aunomiccmcmt of my fiYtber’s death. I had 
only ono letter from HaiTy, and that was 
not very satisfactory. It was, indeed, fuller 
than .t'ver of his passionate attachment to 
Assmita; but of this I needed no assurance. 
I should have been better pleased to learn 
that it was producing some permanent 
elfcct on his life and character ; but ns to 
the one he was silent, and that the reckless 
impetuosity of tlio other was uncontrolled 
as (wer was clear from the violent terms in 
which he wrote of bis uncle. I had, more¬ 
over, the opportunity of learning through 
a friend,, whose brother was at Oxford, 
that young Walbi-ooke’s efforts at steadi¬ 
ness were spasmodic at best. He belonged 
to a fast set, and though he sometimes ah' 
sonted himself from Hieir “ wines” for a 
few days, the least vexation, or, it might 
be, the devil within him, unaided by: any 
circumstance from without, drbvo hun to 
those festive boards, from which he Was 
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too often seen reeling home in the early 
morning ligl»t. 

All tiiis was painful enough to me, a.nd 
doubly so, as I did not seo any hopeful 
termination to the existing state of things. 
In April I wrote to Assnnta, hut of course 
abstained fi'oin any allusion to what I had 
lieard of Harry. I wrote but a few lines, 
asking for news of her; and some days 
later 1 received the following reply. 

April 20tli, 18J7. 

Deab Mk. Luttrf.t.t.,— Thank you for 
j^our kind letter. "VVe have both had a 
heavy sorrow since I last wrote to you; 
added t® which I have suHered rnunli in 
other ways. You ask me tt) tell you every¬ 
thing about myself, or I should not think 
of intruding my own trouliles upon you so 
soon. Dear Mr. Luttrell, thcTO ar<! griid's 
far worse than the death of l.hose we Jove. 
Henry’s conduct is dilviug nn? to des]):iir. 
He has been scut awmy from Oxford—“rus¬ 
ticated” I think they call ]!■—for a time, in 
consequence of .some wild outbreaks. W'Jiat 
will iK'Come of him ? The doors of this 
Ivouse, his natural homo, uro shut against 
him ; ho will not go to Lady Ai'den’s, who, 
it seems, spoke dispai'agingly of mo wlnm 
ho was thero in the winter. Alas ! you 
see, on every side, 1 am the barri(!r between 
him and bis relations ; and ..Mr. Wal- 
brooke's great kindness to me makes it all 
the worse. Ho has given mo fdty pounds 
to send to poor dt'ar Mrs. Fhmiing, and lias 
promised to pay for little Charlie’s school¬ 
ing. Why cannot he rest satistiod wit.li 
these iicts of true henevolenee, without 
trying force rao into ti, marriage witli oiu; 
man, while my heart is another’s ? Dear 
Mr. Luttrell, i have been so torn asunder 
by eonilicting i'oelings duiing th<^ pa.st 
week, that 1 scarcely know liow I .have 
arrived at Ihe resolution J have formed to 
leave the Grange, which has been my homo 
for the last five years ; to bid it good-bye, 
probably for ever.! A simple straliigem 
will enable me to do this without proelaitn- 
ing my real motive. Mrs. Fleming is hd’t 
in so forlorn iind piteous a condition, -with 
her four little children, that it appears 
natural ! should go to her; though 1 fear 
that,- in point of fact, I shall be more of a 
bdrdeii than a help, and must soon seek 
another situation. But I shall bo no longer 
in the way here; I know they would never 
send me from them ; but when I am gone, 
dear HaiTy am and all will then be 

weU, I bq|^ bsStweeii him atid the squire. 
! will /yiaa wfaat -it has cost mo to 

oomo this <i!>eaolvo. I know it is riffM, 


and that is my only consolation. The alter¬ 
native was one I could not bring myself to 
accept. I have said nothing as yet about 
ray plan; I dread all discussion so much, 

I must speak and act almost simultaneously, 
for 1 fool that Mr. Walbrooke will strenu¬ 
ously oppose my going. I cannot bring 
myself yet to think thnt all must be at an 
end between Harry and me; but oh ! Mr. 
Luttrell, if my love should be doing him 
harm, instead of good I That thought 
haunts rao. I was arrUgant enough to 
hope that I stood between him and much 
evil. Alas ! it is not so, 1 can deceive 
rnysclf no longer; God knows what I 
oiiglit to do; and yet, when I pray for 
guidance, I seem to get no answer to my 
prayers. Forgive this. 

From yours, 

Ever sincerely and gratefully, 

Assunta Fleming. 

As T pondered over tin's letter, T could 
not but feel that .she was right. That her 
pre.s(;nce at the Grange shotild prevent 
Harry’s return there, was clearly not de¬ 
fensible, not even politic. When she was 
really gone, when they had lost the charm 
of her gmeious presence, they would, per¬ 
haps. understand her true worth better, 
and fool how in.e.vpressibly lucky Ha.iTy 
was to linvo gained the heart of such a 
woman. TJiey, or r.ather the squire, for Mrs. 
Walbrooke wtus of no .account in this calcu- 
lalion, might gradually bo brought to Ben 
tlint, Ha.rry’s I’oal Avolfarewas dependent on 
this Tnarriuge. It was of importance that 
lie .should be at the Grange now, out of 
the rt'acdi of temptations to which he was 
constantly ialliiig a prey, in his present 
condition of passionate, iri'itable, unsatisfied 
love. I believed that, on the whole, As- 
snnta’s resolution was wise, with a view to 
till! ultimate happiness of both. 

That same afternoon, as I was painting, 
and ^vondering what had become of Harry, 
bo walked in, looking, to my surprise, in 
better spirits than 1 could have expected ; 
but such was the quicksilver of his nature; 
to j'ise—and fall ns rapidly — with the 
varying temperature of his hopes. I saw 
at onco that he did not know of Assunta’s 
leaving the Grange. 

“ I iiavo been too down in the mouth, 
lately, to write to you, Geofl'; but yrm’ll 
forgive me, eb ? I am sent from-^Gfrfbrd 
for the remainder of this term, for being itx 
a row; but we won’t talk about diSa^ee- 
able things. DoU’tlook so gi^v6-^l%paMn’t 
'help it-—I 
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I stroke of lo«k "wHoli ^nll make me inde- Harry’s name to widen, and, it might be, 

I pendent of the squire, I hope, and then I to raise the Strahan connexion : that thi.s 
I r»an niaTry Assunta to-morrow.” • was not honest work;, which F always 

He smithed his hands with a boyish glee, respected, "but the base letting ont on biro 
i and his, whole face beamed. of a social influence to advance the in- 

“ Independent of your uncle!” I re- terests of a trade. To which, of course, 

1 peated. What do you mean ? How on the rejoinder was, that Mr. Strahan’s mo- 
I earth can good come of the evil of dis- tives w'ore nothing to Harry; Ind' that ns 
I graci,ng yourself at Oxford ?” long as lie could honestly recommend the 

I “Well, in this way, GeofF. The fellow wine, he saw no reason why he should 
i w'ith whom I got into this row—indec'd, I not do so as generally as po.s.sible. Then 
might say, who got me into this row, and I pointed out tliat it was impossible, he 
who ivas leaving Oxford this term, so he coidd support a wife upon three hundred 
didn’t care for hirustdf—is tlie‘ son of a a year. 

Scotch wine merchant in the Ci(j. He is “ 1 have a hnndred and fifty of my own,” 
a thundering good fellow, and when lie ho rcsplied, “ if my undo were to take from 
heard say that I couldii’t go to the Grange, mo every farthing ; which, for Assunta’s 
lie insisted on my coining to stay at his sake, I hardly think ho would do.” 
father’s here in Ijondon. On our way up lu short, ho was so fall of tho scheme 
1 told him sometliiug of my position, and that nothing I oonld say made the smallest 
said I would do anything in tho world impression. Poor boy 1 His exhilaration 
that would give mo a small, coidain iiido- lasted but a few hours. The day but one 
pendcncQ. He came to me last night, and after this lio rushed into my room, early in 
said he had been talking to his fatljoi’, who the morning, with a letter in his hand, 
ofiered to take me into the house, aiid-give Ho was pale with excitement, liis passionate 
me three hundred a year. My worlc 'v'- >uid nostrils dilated, his lips quivering. He 
be i;liieQy to tout —to go among my friends, neither shook my hand nor spoke a "VMrd 
j and try to got orders. .1 was a little stag- of greeting; ho only held out the lemcr, 

I gored at first.. It isn’t tho kind of thing and said in a hoarse voice: 

I I’ve been used to, but.-” “ Ke.ad that.” 

j “ I should think not! And for^a wine 1 saw at once that it was fi’om Assunta; 

I msi'duuit, too ! the last trade of a ll others, but 1 was far fi-om guessing its contents, 
i Harry, you should have anything to do H('j’e is tho letter itself, which fell into my 
with. You are ill-fltted in every way for hands years after. The paper is yellow; 
tills kind of life. I hope you will not think the ink is faded, but the pare and uoblo 
of it.” ' ’ “ spirit breathes through it fresh as when 

“ Indeed, but I do, though. I have made tliose words were written, 
up ray mind to accept Mi-. Strahan’s olfer. • April 22nit, Ifi29. 

' ’ There’s no di.sgrace in ‘ touting,’Geolf?” My own beahest Harky,—I sit down 
“ I don’t say that there is any disgrace, with a sorrow'ful heai't, knowing that what 
but I know that your uncle would never 1 have to Avrite Avill giA'o you great pain, 
forgive yo'u. It would bo the most suicidal Mver since Ave parted, Harry, noai-ly four 
stej) you could take; and AA-heii 1 say that, mouths ago, i.hcro has been a conflict in 
i ilaiTy, I mean something more tiiaii as me, hetwoen my own selfish love, and a 
regards your -worldly prosptHits. You growing fear—a growing belief, that it 
know your OAvn fatal tendency—you Avill aauis best for you that alllKitween us should 
be constantly exposed to the temptation of be at an end. If 1 could think, as I once 
‘tasting’ wines, and not even Assunta’s did, that by ever being your wife I should 
influence, I fear, will countcrbalanec! this.” do yon more good than I could bring yon 
“ I knoAT myself better tlain you do, harm, nothing should have shaken me. 
Geoff,’’ ko said, colouring. “ 1 don’t drink But, alas I dearest Harry, 1 have been 
Avliea I am happy. I drink Avhon 1 am shaken. I do not reproach you ; I would 
dispmted—I drink from a craving for ex- not willingly add one pang to your sorrow, 
citempnt — to drown thought. When I have dear. I know that women cannot judge 
njy,darling for my own, Avhen no one can of mew’s temptations. All I mean is, that 
separate us, I shall want nothing else, the existing state of things seems to *be . 
noifcheiR-'tdrink nor any other excitement.” doing yon injury in all ways, as 
I brought forward every argument I your family, as regards your catwr, 

him |rom hih purpose; and regards your own self, which is far ■?fot'se 
ones among the number: tlmn all. I have not the power to guhrd 
‘ to wit, th&t Mr. Strahan only -wanted you from this last evil, which -would Be my 
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only jnetificaiion for severing you from 
your liomc, and for allowing yon to sacrifice 
all your worldly prospects. Your tmcle, 
Avliose character you scarcely underetand 
as w(!l] as I do, in spite of all his great 
kindness to roe, will nmx'.r be reconciled to 
otn-marriage. Your yont.li would be wasted 
in pursuit %)f a dream, if you waited for 
his consent; if we Tnarricd without it, Mr. 
Walbrooko would disinherit you at once. 
He has told roe this himself. It would bo 
more sentimentality to pretend that sucli 
would not be a great inisfortuno to one 
bred up as you have been. But, as regards 
myself, there might be a yet worse mis- 
I'ortune. If you should not have strength 
to support poverty, Harry ; if it should 
happen that, in order to drown your eare.s, 
you lowered morally, under my (yes, day 
by day; if the time ever came wbeui J felt 
that yon reproached me, in your heart, 
with being the cause of your di^gi-adation— 
I think I should kill myself. I could never 
survive the agony of such a thought, a.s 
that. And tlicrcfore, dearest, I have becai 
brought, with many bitter tears, to believ(! 
th^ everything between us had best be;— 
I will not say forgotten, j)crhaps that is 
impossible, but, at an end. 1 am leaving 
this house, whicli has been my home lor 
five years, tomorrow morning. Yon mnst 
not tliink 1 am driven away. Mr. Wal- 
brookc has opjio.sed my depart.urf! by ('very 
means in his power; but my cyeslaivt? been 
opened to see what is light. 'When 1 am 
gone, you will return ‘to your natural 
home ; for y(.iu must let no foolish resont.- 
ihent now prevent a ^conciliation with 
your uncle. Oh ! my darling, do not think 
too harshly of me for bre.aking my word ; 
you would not, if you knew all 1 iiad suf¬ 
fered. This is the last time I shall ever 
write to you, and there is something 
still nt my heart which 1 would add. It 
is this. Although we aic parted for ever 
in this world, 1 shall be (lomp.arativoly 
happy in my .obscurity if 1 bear of you as 
beloved and icspectcd. I shall gloiy in 
your honour, dearest Hairy. I shall die 
in your shame. 

Assunta. 

P.S. I am going to poor Mrs. Fleming. 
She has mbved into the countiy. 

I hod walked to the w-indow to road this 
letter, and I remained there, with my back 


to Ilarry, unable to speak for some minutes 
after I had finished and refolded it. Noble 
heart! What would I not have given for 
sucii love! Was it all to bo wasted ? I 
felt more bitter towards Harry at that 
moment than I had ever done before. 

It was he who broke silence at last. 

“ They have driven her to it, Geoff, and, 
by Jloav(!n., I’ll never forgive them.” 

“ And you, Harry ? Have you only re¬ 
proaches for others and none for yourself?” 

“ Can’t you see, man,” ho rejoined fiercely, 
“ that I’m half mad with remorse witbout 
my snying'so ? But it isn’t that. Though 
.she lliinks me such a reprobate, she would 
never have given me up (she hasn’t now, 
in her liealt) if they hadn’t pei-snaded her 
it was for my good. But they will find 
tl)cmselv(:s mistaken. She may write what 
she likes; I shall never give her up. And 
I’ll be banged if I go back to the Grange.” 

“ What lio you mean to do, then ?” 

“ Co in for the wine business. I’m more 
defermined than over now. I .shall cut 
Oxford, and am going to write to the squire 
to tell him .so.” 

“ You will only grievK! Assuuta by doing 
all ihi.s, 1-l.arry.” 

“I can’t help it, Geoff; it is his doing. 
I’ll bo independent somehow, I’m resolved; 
and so dai'ling girl shall know. What 
do I cari^ fijr liis money compared with her ? 
1 shall tell her that nothing she can say 
makes any difference. She is mine, and I 
am hers, until she marries another man— 
and the s(;uire may leave his property to 
whom 1 h» likes.” 

All argnuiont was useless ; I wentover tho 
old gronnd again and again, Irat to no pur¬ 
pose ; ho was resolutely set against ” cring¬ 
ing” to the squire, iis bo called it, and de¬ 
clared that ho couldn’t sit at mOat with 
him, feeling as he did At present. Had lie 
known where to find Assunta, I believe bo 
would liave set off that night. As it was, 
be wrote to her, directijig his letter to tho 
Grange, to bo forwarded; and he wrote 
likewise to his uncle. 

On MONDAY, the 4th of DECEMBER, 
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BOOK II. 

CHAPTER X. TRACKED. 

The startling news which Mrs. Pickering 
conveyed to Mr. Drage seemed litor illy to 
take away his breath. He pressed one 
hand on his heart and leaned his head on 
the other, which was supported by the 
writing-table at which he was seated. He 
remained in this position for a few moments, 
until the spasm had passed away. When 
he raised his head his voice was scarcely 
under his command as he said : 

“ This is very dreadful news ! Is it per¬ 
fectly to be relied on ?” 

' “ 1 have already given you my authority. 

I came upon it by the merest accident last 
night as I w'as reading aloud to Sir Geoifry. 
I have taken a copy of the paragraph, and 
it is there.” She laid the paper on the 
j desk before him. He took it up and read 
' it attentively.* Then he said: 

“ It is frank enough, certainly, and 
prints the names plainly, and in full. If 

f on have any doubt as to its authenticity, 
think we can make ourselves certain on 
I that point through my father.” 
j “ Your father, Mr. Drage ?” 

1 “Yes. He is, as you know, somewhat 
potentml in the City, where”—pointing to 
i the paper —“ both the late husband of the 
lady and your—-and Mr. Vane seem to have 
! been engaged. If I were to write to my 
father he could doubtless make inquiries, 
and ascertain if the news herein contained 
is false or true.” 

“ I have little doubt of its truth,” said 
Madge, “ but still less of the identity of the 
person spoken of with my husband. Ac¬ 
cepting what am I to do f ” 


“You must take action of some kind, 
Mrs. Pickering,” said Mr. Drage, nervously. 
“ It would be impossible for you to remain 
quiet, now that you have been placed in pos¬ 
session of this information.” 

“ I wish the wretched newspaper had 
never come into the place,” cried Madge. 

“ I was living quietly enough, and should 
have continded to do so, no matter w^hat 
had happened in the outer world, so long ' 
as the knowledge of it was kept from me. I 
What benefit has my learning this news 
been to me, or to any one ? It has com¬ 
pletely destroyed the peace of mind which 
I have been so long in acquiring; and, 
after all, what good can I do ? what harm 
can 1 prevent ?” 

“ You must, indeed, ‘ have been much 
upset,” said the rector, gravely, “ for I 
should scarcely recognise that remark as 
coming from one who, in general, thinks so 
little of herself, and so much of her oppor¬ 
tunities of serving her fellow-creatures. 
Surely you must perceive that you may 
now bo the means of saving this lady from 
an Illegal marriage, and from a life of con¬ 
sequent misery.” 

“ Does one necessarily follovf the other ?” 
asked Madge, bitterly. “ Mine was a legal 
marrhige, and yet it can scarcely be said to 
have been a happy one. This woman has 
been married before, and has had experience 
of the world. She will know how to humour 
her husband, and besides, toe, she tyu* 
wealth. I don’t think that Philip Van©,-, 
having much of his own way, and plenty of ■' 
money at his command, would be an ineli¬ 
gible companion for such a person. I aixu 
by no means prepared to allow that there 
must necessarily be even the usual amount 
of married misety in such a union.” 

The scarlet spot stood out brightly in the 
rector’s cheeks, and he moved forward in.. 
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his ^skair as thongh about to speak. He 
lOABaged, however, to check the threatened 
CWtbnrftt of b is wrath, aanJ said, quietly; 

“Ton are plainly »ot yourself this morn¬ 
ing, MtS. Piloting; you are tho last por- 
wm in whom I should havo especiedto find 
an ftpoJegisft for outraging a law made both 
by God and man. I scarcely think we can 
d.i 80 Ha.s the matter while you aro in Uiis 
l^rit; it would be better for you to allow 
tue to call upon you in a day or two, when 
the effect of the news which you have thus 
seuldetily learned has somewhat subsided.” 

Tlierc was nothing cruol in this remark, 
but the words were the harsho,st which, since 
his acquaintance svith Madge, the rector 
had ever used towards her ; and his manner 


■clas-s Mr. Vane in this category. But 
situated as you aro with him, it is only fSair 
that, even ut this Juncture, ho should «x« 
peaience better treatment at ycear hands ; 
and it will bo right, I think, that in the 
first place you should let him know your 
acquaintance with his project, and your 
determination to thwart it.” 

“ That would involve my seeing him ?” 
asked Madge. 

“Unquestionably,” replied the redbor; 
“ it is not a matter that could be managed 
by dojjuty.” 

“ I could not do that,” said Madge, 
shuddering. “ I could not possibly face 
him alone again.” 

“Youncednotboaleno,” saidMr. Drags; 


was marked by a sternness which she had; “T will accompany you very willingly if you 


never previously noticed in him. 

“ 1 was wrong,” she said, frankly, “ and 
you are right in thus reproving me ; but 1 
suppose even you will allow thal. my fate 
just now is somewhat hard P I have d('- 
BCribed to you what effect this announce- 
tnent had upon mo when T fir.st saw it last 
night; I was stupefied- An hour afterwai’ds, 
wl^n I mad it at my leisure, and pondered 
over it, i was mad, and could have killed 
Philip Vane hnd he crossed my path. At 
that moment I could have killed this woman 
who is to be his wife ! Now, 1 wish to kill 
no one, cscept,” she added, with a faint 
smile, “ perhaps, the newspaper-man, whose 
paragraph has so upset me, atid my real 
desire would bt^ to leave things exactly a.s 
they are, to fall into such cliannels as | 
chance may mark out for them, and to 
pursue the even tenour of my way.” 

“That is impossible i\ow, Mrs. Pickcr- 
i»g,” said the rector, speaking in his 
usual soft tone and trustful miinner. “It 
is not for us to inquire w’liy you, the 
person most interested in hearing of this 
news, shoukl—accidentally, apparently— 
have had it brought before you. Thai it 
was with some >vise purpose, T do not 
doubt, though I cannot say positively; but 
this I can say positively, that being aware 
of ih it is yonr duty to prevent tlie com- 
imssion of this crime.” 

“That can only bo done effectually by 
my seeing this—^this lady, and acquainting 
her with the exact position in wliich I stand 
towards the man she is about to marry.” 

“ That I think should bo your last rc- 
sooroe,” said Mr. Drage, after a pause. 
“ Under the old rules of woodcraft, it was 
not considered a part of sport to give any 
law tol^illltox, wlio might be ‘trapped and 
slaiu^-IPlittever ho could be caught; and 
no doiWt «he majeaity of %he vrorid would 


wish it. As your parish priest and intimate 
friend, the repository of your confidence, 

1 could go with you 6n this errand, 
and-” 

“ It would bo impossible, under any cir¬ 
cumstances,” cried Madge; “I could not 
sec him agaiti—1 wnll not do it.” 

“Ton must,” said Mr. Drage, firmly. “It 
is a matter of duty, and v/hon I have said 
that to you, I know I need say no more.” 

There must have been something in this 
tall, ungainly, fragile man—perhaps it was 
the earnestness of his manner, or the know¬ 
ledge on the part of those who heard him, 
that, in all sincerity, bo practised what he 
preached—^which commanded obedience. 

After his last words, Madge said, simply, 
“ Very well, 1 will do as yon sugge^.” 

And he knew that his advice would be 
followed to the letter. 

“ I need not tell you that you are act¬ 
ing rightly,” he said; “you have an in¬ 
tuitive knowledge of it.” 

“ I will do as you advise me,” sherepHod; 
“ but there is one thing which we have not 
yet settled. How and where am I to find 
Mr. Philip Vane?” 

“ 1 do not imagine there will be much 
difficulty in tracing him,” said the rector. 
“ I will, with your permission, enclose a 
copy of that paragraph to my father, and, 
without giving him any reasons, will ask 
him to find out for me whether tho news 
contained in it is true, and who and what 
are tho persons whose affairs are tfaoreia 
frotsly discussed. I will ask him to find out 
what is Mr. Vane’s City status, and. what 
his private address.” 

“You are determined to leave me no 
loophole,” said Madge, with another at¬ 
tempt at a smile. 

** Determined,” said Mr. Di^e, takiug 
her hand. “ I have nwm yon nadar a great 
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Deakbst Madge, —^What tbey call the 
Londou neasoD ia over now, and the vrork 
at the office has become very much slacker, 
80 the superintendent says 1 can have my 
fortnight’s holiday now if I like, and I 
think I shotdd like very much indeed, for* 
the weather is dreadfully hot, and I have 
been working very hard all the summer, 
and begin to feel that I want a change. 

' So I write to ask if you can get a holiday 
at the same time, Madge, and then we 
might go to some seaside place together, 
and enjoy ourselves. That would bo 
nicest of all; but if yon cannot manage 
to get away from your duties, I might 
come down to Springeide and go into onr 
old lodging, or one like it, and yon could 
come to see me whenever yon were dis- 
. engaged. If yon told Sir Geoffry Heriot 
yonr sister were coming down, I don’t 
suppose that he would make any objection 
to your btung a great deal with me, as he 
seems, from all yon say of him, to be a 
very kind old man. 

For I must see you somewhere, Madge, 

I must, indeed. 1 know that no amount 
of fresh air or change of scene would do 
me half as much good as a long talk with 
ytra, and. I shall only fret and worry my¬ 
self tmtil 1 have it. 

Can yon imagine what it is all about, 
Madge ? Yon are so quick and clever, 
that 1 dare say yon Imve guessed already, 
and indeed I should not be surprised if my 
previous letters had been filled with no 
other subject, as I always write to you 
exactly what I think, and 1 have scarcely 
thought about anything else for months. 
Of course, Madge, I mean Mr. Gerald 
Hardinge ! He has been very kind to me, 
and I have seen a great deal of him lately; 
he has lent me plenty of books, and some 
of his drawings to copy; and the other 
evening, when I incantiously said somc- 
thin^g about missing that old piano, which 
we used to thump and strum away on 
•at Miss Cave’s lodgings, Mr. Hardinge 
asRr^cl if I would permit him to hire another 
for moi. I could not sanction this, of course, 
and said' ^lo; but be insisted so strongly, 
tlmt 1 bad invent a little story, and tell 
him that Mrs. -IBland would not ^low any 
piano practice in house. That seemed 
. to satisfy him, for ht-, s^id Mrs. Bland was 
a most respectable wonu.,n^ and 1 ^ras most 
hi^pily placed under her charge; and he 
. be highly hUo^pedient for 

“ Highly 

inexpfl^Kaul” were thcTlirords hev^d look¬ 
ing as grave as a jib^ all thfi time; for 
he is awfully proper and decoroTT^^ though, 

e g -L 


at the same time, he is awfully nice. I can 
see yon raise yonr eyebrows in astonish¬ 
ment when you read what I am now going 
to tell you. That frequently during these 
long summer evenings I have walked with 
him in Kensington Gardens, and that we 
have talked for hours and hours togfeiher, 
and that he has never said one word of 
yon. I cannot tell exactly what it is he 
talks about; I often tiy to think of it atW 
we have parted, and I am at home again 
alone, but I never can recollect it exactly; 
I only know that he talks very cleverly 
and very charmingly, and I am only re¬ 
quired to say a word here and theo^e. 

Oh, Madge, it is no use my beating about 
the bush any longer, and attempting to de¬ 
ceive yon; I have read over what I have 
just written, and I might as well put in so 
many words what you already know, that 
1 am madly in love with Gerald, and 
think there is no one like him in the 
world. Don’t think this a sudden fit of 
frenzy, and that I have gone mad; it has 
boeh growing and growing ever so long, 
ever since we were at Wexeter together, 
and he used to give me drawing lessons. 

Mind, Madge, he does not make love to 
me—at least-, I mean to say, exactly make 
love; he is far too honourable to attempt 
to take the slightest advantage of my 
position, and he has never said anything 
to me which yon might not have heard. 
I mean, of course, anything so far as 
honour is concerned ; but his manner is so 
kind and gentle, and he is so patient with 
my ignorance and my folly; so careful to 
prevent its ever occurring to me that I am 
not moving in his sphere, or that there is 
any difi’erenco in our rank in life, and so 
handsome—^yon have no idea, Madge, what 
he is like now—that I cannot help loving 
him immensely. 

1 do not know that I should have taken 
even you into confidence, Madge, if it could 
have gone on in this way, but I am suffi¬ 
ciently sensible to know that it cannot. 
The summer evenings are at an end now, 
and there will be no more long walks, and 
then all my cbances of seeing Gerald, save 
' for a few moments at a time, are over; and 
then 1 sometimes think that if 1 were to 
[ give up seeing him it would kill me, and 
then I know 1 must give it and then 1 
think I shonld go mad, only 1 find comfort 
in the remembrances of yonr strong, sound 
sense, and the certainty that you v^ill ad¬ 
vise me for the best; and remember, ^|ear, 
whatever baa to be done, and whatever is 
to be said to Gerald about it, you must say 
it for me, because 1 could never*«-bot we 
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will talk this all over when I come down 
to see yon. 

Oh, by the way, yon recollect my writing 
to yon some time ago of Gerald telling me 
] abont an old lady whom ho wished mo to 
call npon, bnt she was ill at the time. She 
is always dl, it appears, and as Gerald 
^ wished her very mnch to see me I walked 
; there with him the other evening. She 
lives in a fashionable part of the town, in a 
tiny little mite of a house, exquisitely 
I furnished, and looking on to Hyde Park; 

I she has been a handsome woman, and was 
j so beautifully dressed, just in good taste, 
you know, for an invalid, who is always 
compelled to lie on a sofa. She tried to be 
very polite, but she is of the old 0-A-T 
order, looking me up and down, and through 
and .through, and “Miss Pierropointed” 
me whenever she addressed me. When I 
rose to go, I almost expected her to ring 
and order “ the young person to be shown 
out.”' Gerald looked annoyed, and I rather 
think the introduction was a failure. He has 
not said much abont it since, only that Mrs. 
Entwistle (that’s her funny old naiT'c) was 
peculiar, and that allowances must be made 
for her as ax invalid, &c. 

How, dearest Madge, write to me at once, 
and tell me what we shall do about meet- 
j ing; and don’t fret yourself about what I 
j have told you, for it is all perfectly right, 
j' and I will be entirely guided by your advice, 
j! Your loving 

i Rose. 


I P.S.—I had almost forgotten to tell you 

! a curious thing which happened yesterday, 
j We have a new clerk at the counter, and 
I it appears he refused to take a message 
; because it was written in cipher; the person 
j I delivering it insisted on its being forwarded, 
j| and as he refused to go away, higher 
s; authority was appealed to, and 1 was sent 
for. Directly 1 set eyes upon the man, 
j; who wished the telegram forwarded, I re- 
• cognised him at once. Don’t you recol- 
I lect, just a short time before the close of 
the season at Wexeter, I came one morning 
to fetch you after rehearsal, and, as wc 
walked away from the theatre, wo were 
followed for a long distance by a short 
stout man, whose hands we noticed were 
covered with biasing diamond rings, and 
who kept on dogging our footsteps, to my 
great amusement P But you wore in" a 
tremendous rage about it, and at last you 
stopped dead, and turning round, looked 
ffie nian up and down as though you could 
have kdl^d and ^ten him on me spot, and 
then he, in a for more gentleihanly mannea* 



than we either of us could have given him 
credit for, raised his hat and went away. 

There stood ' the very man at our 
counter; I recognised him in an instant; 
saw the whole soene before me. Of conrse 
he didn’t recognise, in the snperintendent 
of the telegraph office, the sister and com¬ 
panion of the celebrated actress. Miss M. 
P. I inquired into the matter,' told him 
that his message could be forwarded, and 
be retired, taking off his hat to me, e:;faetly 
as he had taken it off to yon on the bmoife- 
named memorable occasion. 

I wonder who he is ; he looked veiy like 
a member of the profession, or perhaps 
more in the style of the manager of that 
American circus which came to one of the 
towns—I forget which—where you were 
acting w’hen 1 was with you. His message 
was in cipher, and there is therefore 
nothing in it which led to his idontif cation; 
it is a funny message, I enclose you a copy 
of it. 

“ I enclose yon a copy of it,” repeated 
Madge, turning over the paper, “and 
there is notJiing enclosed; thaf^s just like 
Rose. Ah, what is this ?” and she stooped 
down to pick up a piece of paper lying on 
the ground at her feet. It was the usual 
printed form of a telegraph message. 
Madge noticed that it was headed “ copy,” 
that it was filled up in Rose’s handwriting, 
and that it was lengthy, but she read no¬ 
thing beyond the first two lines, which ran 
thus: 

“ D. L. B., London, to Philip Vane, 
Esq., care of P. Kaulbach, Esq., Holly- 
combe, Sandown, Isle of Wight.” 

Madge started, doubting whether she 
had read aright; she re-read the address 
carefully, placed the paper in her pocket, 

[ aqd started off at once for the reetoiy. 

She found Mr. Drago at home, and 
road aloud to him the text of Rose’s letter; 
she did not show him the copy of the 
telegram, bnt she repeated exactly the 
address it contained. There was no need 
for her to refer to rtie written document, 
every word of that address was burning in 
her memory, as though each had been em¬ 
blazoned in letters of fire. 

“This is, to say the least of it, v«^ 
lucky,” said Mr. Drage, “ for I will use 
that phrase in preference to any more 
serious one, which might seem to imply 
especial interposition on our behalf. Have 
yon thought of what you will do now 

“I have,” said Madge. “I VM’inako 
my way at once to the place whePS KaKp 
Vane is staying, and confront Mm; I am 
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saffieietjtfc woman of business to hav© con¬ 
sulted Bradshaw while waiting for you, 
and I have already arranged my rout©; I 
find that I can go across country to Teovil, 
sleep there this evening, and proceed to¬ 
morrow to Southampton, whence I can 
cross to the Isle of Wight.” 

“ May I not accompany you ?” said Mr. 
Drnge. 

” No,” said Madge, “ I think it will be 
better that I should go alone : not that I 
think cither of us need have the smallest 
fear of what the world might say about such 
a proceeding, but I am sure that my chance 
of—-vrell, I suppose I may say, of escaping 
with my life from my husband, will be 
greater if he imagines 1 have acted entirely 
on my own promptings in this atFair.” 

“ The argument you have used is scarcely 
one which should induce me to give way 
to you,” said Mr. Drage ; “ however, since 
you are determined, go, and God sptied yon ! 
Sir Geoffry will bo perfectly prepared to 
hear yon wish for a few days’ change; 1 have 
taken care of that.” 

On the second evening after her leaving 
Whcatcroft, Madgo Pieri-epoint rang the 
bell of a large and handsome one-storied 
villa, standing in a lovely garden, and over¬ 
looking Sandown Bay. Tlie hall-door was 
open, and several servants were flitting 
Jibont, busily engaged removing the dinner. 
One of these advanced towards her. 

“ Is Mr. Philip Vane within ?” 

The servant glanced first at her .and then 
at the fly which had brought licr from the 
hotel, then ho was reassured. 

“ Mr. Vane is staying in the house, 
ma’am,” he replied. 

“ I wisli to speak with him.” 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” said the man, 
showing the way into a sru.all room. “ Will 
you walk into the study. Who shall I siiy 
wishes to see Mr. Vane ?” 

“Say Mrs. Vane, if you please,” said 
Madge, firmly. 

KUD 01" COOK TIIB SECOND. 


A BILL OP THE PLAY. 

Abe there, now-a-days, any collectors of 
playhills ? In the catalogues of secoyd- 
fiand booksellers are occasionally to be 
found such entries as: “Playbills of tho 
Tlieati'O Royal Bath, 1807 to 18P2or 
“ Hull Theati'e Royal—-various bills of per¬ 
formances betj^rfeen 181,5 and 1850;” or 
“ Covent Garden Theatre—variety of old 
bills of tho .last century pasted in a 


vcdwineyet these eDddesaces of the care 
and diligence of past collectors would not 
seem to obtain much appreciatiOii in tho 
present. The old treasures can generally 
be purchased at a very moderate outlay. 
Still if scarceness is an element of v^tm, 
these things should be precious. It is in 
the nature of such ephranera of the print¬ 
ing press to live their short hour, and dis¬ 
appear witli eiceeding suddenness. They 
may be originally issued in hundreds or 
even in thousands; but once gone tbey 
are gone for ever. Relative to saoh 
matters there is an energy of desteuctaon 
that keeps pace with the industry of pro- 
daction. The demands of “waste” must 
bo met: fires must bo lighted. So away 
go the loose papers—sheets and pampblete 
of tho minute. They have served their 
turn, and there is an end of them. Hence 
tho difficulty of oblaining, "wben needed, a 
copy of a newspaper of old date, or the 
guide-book or programme of a departed 
entertainment, or the catalogue of a past 
auction of books or pictures. It has been 
noted that, notwithsianding Uie enormous 
circulation it enjoyed, the catelogue of onr 
Great Exhibition of a score of years ago is 
already a somewhat rare volume. Oom- 
plete sets of tho catalogues of tho. Royal 
Academy’s century of exhibitions aro 
possessed by very few. And of playbills 
of the English stage from tho Restoration 
down to the present time, although tho 
British Museum can certainly boast a rich 
collection, yet this i.s disfigured hero and 
there by gaps and deficiencies which can¬ 
not now possibly be supplied. 

Tho playbill is an ancient thing. Mr. 
Payne Collier states that tha practice of 
printing information .os to the time, place, 
an<l nature of tho performances to be pro- 
sontotl by the players was certainly com¬ 
mon prior to the year 1563. John North- 
brooko, in his treatise against theatrical 
performers, published about 1679, says; 
“ Tiiey uso to set up their bills upon posts 
some certain days before to admonish 
people to make resort to their tbeuti’es.” 
The old plays make frequent reference to 
this posting of tho playbills. Thus in tho 
induction to A Warning for Pair Women, 
1599, Tmgedy whips Comedy from tho 
stage, crying: 

’Tis yon have kept tho theatre »o long 

' Painted in playbills upon ©very poat. 

While 1 am ©corned of the multlta(to. 

Taylor, the water poet, in his Wit and Mirth, 
records tho stoiy of Field the actor’s riding 
lapidly up Fleet-street, and being stopped 
by a gentleman with an inquiry as to tho 
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pky that was to lie pkjed Ihat might. 
Field, “ being aagry to "be stayed mpcm so 
frivolons a demand, answered, that he 
might see what play was to bo played upon 
every post. ‘ 1 cry you mercy,’ said the 
gentleman. ‘ I took you for a post, you rode 
so, fast.’” 

It is strange to find that the right of 
printing playbills was originally monopo- 
bsed by the Stationers’ Company. At a later 
period, however, the privilege was iissumed 
and exercised by the crown. In 1620, 
James the First granted a patent to Roger 
Wood and Thomas Symcocke for the sole 
printing, among other things, of “ all bills 
for playes, pastime.s, showes, challenges, 
prizes, or sportes whateoever.” It was not 
until after the Restoration that the play¬ 
bills contained a list of the dramatis per- 
sonm, or of the names of the actors. But 
it had been usual, apparently, with the title 
of the drama, to supply tho name of its 
author and its description as a tragedy or 
comedy. Shirley, in ! tho prologue to his 
Cardinal, apologises for calling it only a 
“play” in tho bill: 

Think what you please, we eali it hut a “ play:” 
Whether the comic muse, or lady’s love, 

Komnnee or direful tragedy it prove, 

The bill determines not. 

From a. later passage in the same pi’o- 
logne Mr. Collier judges that the title.s of 
tragedies were usually printed, for tho sake 
of distinction, in red ink: 

-and you would bo 

rersuadod I would havo’t a comedy 
for all the purple in tho name. 

Thero is probably no playbill extant of an 
earlier date than 1663. About this time, 
in tho case of a now,play, it was usual to 
state in the bill tliat it had been “never 
acted before.” 

In tho earliest days of the stage, before 
the invention of printing, the announee- 
ment that theatrical performances were 
about to be exhibited was made by sound 
of trumpet, much after tlio manner of 
modem strollers and showmen at fairs and 
street-corners. Indeed, long after play¬ 
bills had become common, this musical 
advertisement was still requisite for the 
duo information of tho unlettered patrons 
of tho stuge. In certain towns tho musi¬ 
cians were long looked upon as the indis¬ 
pensable heralds of the actors. Tate Wil¬ 
kinson, writing in 1790, records that a 
custom obtained at Norwich, “ and if abo¬ 
lished it has not been many years,” of pro¬ 
claiming in every street with drum and 
tjnimpet the performances to be presented 
at the theatre in the evening. A like prac¬ 
tice also prevailed at Grantham. To the 


Lincolnshire company of players, however, 
this musical prefec© to their efforts^ seemed 
objectaonablo and derogatory, and they 
determined, on one of their visits to tlio 
town, to dispense with the old-established 
sounds. But tho reform resulted in empty 
benches. Thereupon the “ revered, well-re¬ 
membered, and beloved Marquis of Granby” 
sent for tho manager of the ti-oopf apd thus 
addressed him: “ Mr. Manager, I like a 
play. I like a player, and I shall be glad 
to serve you. But, my good friend, why 
are you all m offended at and averse to tho 
noble sound of a drum ? I like it,'and all 
the inhabitants like it. Put my name on 
your playbill, provided you drum, but not 
otherwise. Try tho eflect on to-morrow 
night; if then you are as thinly attended as 
you have lately been, shut up your playhouse 
at once; hut if it succeeds drum away!” 
’fhe players withdrew their opposition and 
followed the counsels of the marquis. The 
musical prelude was again heard in the 
streets of Grantham, and crowded houses 
were oblaiued. Tlie company enjoyed a 
prosperous season, and left the town in 
great credit; “And I am told,” adds 
Wilkinson, “tho custom is continued at 
Grantham to this day.” 

An early instance of the explanatory ad¬ 
dress, signed by tho dramatist or matia- 
ger, which so frequently accompanies tho 
modern pl.ajbill, is to bo found in tho fly¬ 
sheet issued, by Drydon in 1666. The poet 
thought it expedient in this way to inform 
the audience that his tragedy of the Indian 
Emperor was to be regarded as a sequel to 
a former work, the Indian Queen, which he 
had written in conjunction with his brother- 
in-law, Sir Jtobert Howard. Tho hand¬ 
bill excited some amnsemcrit, by reason of 
its novelty, for in itself it was but a simple 
and useful intimation. In lidiculo of tins 
pi*n;ecding, Bayes, the hero of tho Duke of 
Buckingham’s burlesque, tho Rehearsal, is 
made to say: “I have printed above a hun¬ 
dred slieols of paper to insinuate the plot 
into tho boxes.” 

Ohetwood, wlio had been twenty years 
prornjiter at Drury Lane, and published a 
History of the Stage in 1749, describes a 
difficulty that had arisen in regard to 
printing tho playbills. Of old the lists of 
cfaaraef.ers had been set forth according to 
the books of tho plays, without regard to 
the merits of tho performers. “ As, for 
example, in Macbeth, Duncan, King of 
Scotland, appeared first in tho bill, though 
acted by an insignificant person, and so 
every other actor appeared according to 
his dramatic dignity, all of the same sized 
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letter. But latterly, I can assure my 
readers, I have found it a difiBcult task to 
please vomo ladies as well as gentlemen, 
because I oould not find letters large 
■enough to please them; and some were,so 
fond of elbow room- that they would have 
shoved everybody out but themselves, as if 
one person was to do all, and have the 
merit of all, like generals of an army.” 
Garrick seems to have been the first actor 
honoured by capital letters of extra size 
in the plwbills. The Connoisseur, in 17.14, 
says : “ The writer of the playbills deals 
out his capitals in so just a proportion that 
you may tell the salary of each actor by 
the size of the letter in which his name is 
printed. When the present manager of 
Drury Lane first came on the stage a now 
set of types, two inches long, were cast on 
purpose to do honour to his extraordinary 
merit.” These distinctions in the matter 
of printing occasioned endless jealousies 
among the actors. Macklin made it an 
express charge against his manager, Sheri¬ 
dan, the actor, that he was accustomed 
to print his own name in larger type 
than was permitted the other performers. 
Kean threatened to throw up his en¬ 
gagement at Drury Lane on account of 
his name having been printed in capitals 
of a smaller size than usual. His engage¬ 
ment of 1818 contained a condition, “ and 
also that his name shall be continued in 
the bills of performance in the same manner 
as it is at present,” viz., largo letters. On 
the other hand, Dowtoii, the comedian, 
.greatly objected to having his name thus 
.particularised, and expostulated with Ellis- 
ton, bis manager, on the subject. “ I am 
sorry you have done this,” he wrote. “ You 
know well what I mean. This cursed 
rjuackery. These big letters. There is a 
want of respectability about it, or rather a 
notoriety, which gives one the feeling of'an 
absconded felon, against whom a hue and cry 
is made public. Or if there be really any 
advantage in it, .why should I, or any single 
individiml, take it over the rest of our 
brethren ? But it has a nasty disreputable 
look, and I have fancied the whole day the 
finger of the town pointed at me, as much 
a" say, ‘ That is ho! Now for the re- 
Are there, n-e this expedient to the police 
playbills ? In 'oose who have a toste for it. 
liand booksellers .. 

fimnd such entries as: at once when an 
M'heatre Royal Bath, IStght over to Dub- 
“ Hull Theatre Royal—vajof great acquire- 
Formanccs between 181.5 «the animal at a 
“ Coveiit Gar^n Theatre—> limited 
bills of the last century 


num¬ 


ber of ni^ts at his Theatre. Mossop’s 
name in the playbill was always in a type 
nearly two fnchea long, the rest of the 
performers’ names being in very small 
letters. But to the monkey were devoted 
capitals of equal size to Mossop’s; so that, 
greatly to the amusement of the public, on 
the playbills pasted about the town, no¬ 
thing could be distinguished but the words, 
Mossop, Monkey. Under John Kemble’s 
management, “ for his greater ease and 
the qniet of tho theatre,” letters of nn- 
roaf5onable size were abandoned, and tho 
playbills were printed after an amended 
and more modest pattern. 

With the rise and growth of the prass 
came the expediency of advertising the 
performances of the tho.atres in the columns 
of tho newspapers. To tho modem manager 
advertisements are a veiy formidable ex¬ 
pense. The methods he is compelled to 
resort to in order to bring his plays and 
players well under the notice of tho public, 
involve a serious charge upon his receipts. 
But of old the' case was precisely the ro- 
vcr.se. The theatres were strong, the news¬ 
papers were weak. So far from the mana¬ 
ger paying money for the insertion of his 
advertisements in tho journals, he abso¬ 
lutely rcicoivcd profits on^ this account. 
The press then sufibred under severe re¬ 
strictions, and was most jealously regarded 
by tbe governing powers; leading articles 
were as yet unknown; the printing of 
parliamentary debates was strictly pro- 
lubited; foreign intelligence was scarcely 
obtainable; of homo news there was little 
stirring that could with safety be promul¬ 
gated. So that the proceedings of the 
theatres became of real importance to the 
newspaper proprietor, and it was woi’th his 
while to pay considerable sums for early 
information in this respect. Moreover, in, 
those days, not merely by reason of its own 
merits, but because of the absence of com¬ 
peting attractions and other sources of en¬ 
tertainment, tho stage was much more 
than at present an object of general regard. 
In Andrews’s History of British Journals it 
is recorded, on the authority of the ledger 
of Henry Woodfall, the publisher of the 
Public Advertiser: “The theatres are a 
great expense to the papers. Ajmongst 
the items of payment are, playhouses one 
hundred pounds. Drury Lane advertise¬ 
ments, sixty-four pounds eight shillings 
and sixpence, Covent Garden, ditto, sixty- 
six pounds eleven sliillings.. The papers 
paid two hundred pounds a year to each 
theatre for tho accounts of new p^s, and 
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would reward the laesaenger with a shih 
ling or half a cfov7n who brought them 
the first copy of a playbill.” In 1721, the 
following aimonnoement appeared in the 
Daily Post: “The managers of Dmry 
Lane think it proper to give notice that 
advertisements of their plays, by their 
anthority, are published only in this paper 
and the Daily Conrant, and that the pu b¬ 
lishers of all other papers who insert ad¬ 
vertisements of the same plays, can do it 
only by some surreptitious intc'lligonce or 
hearsay, which frequently leads them to 
commit gross errors, as, mentioning one 
play for another, falsely representing the 
parts, Ac., to the misinformation of the 
town, and the great detriment of the said 
theatre.” And the Public Advertiser of 
.January the 1st, 1765, contains a notice: 
“ To prevent any mistake in future in ad¬ 
vertising the plays and entertainments of 
Drury Lane Theatre, the managers think 
it proper to declare that the playbills arc 
inserted by their direction in this paper 
only.” It is clear that the science of ad¬ 
vertising was but dimly undcrsto'id at this 
date. Even the shopkeepers then paid for 
the privilege of exhibiting bills in their 
windows, whereas now they require to be 
rewarded for all exertions of this kind, by, 
at any rate, free admissions to the entertain¬ 
ments advertised, if not by a specific pay- 
ment of money. The exact date when the 
managers began to pay instead of receive 
on the score of their advertisements, is 
hardly to be ascertained. Deneste, in his 
laborious History of the Stage, says ob¬ 
scurely of the year 1745; “At this time 
the plays were advertised at three shillings 
and sixpence each night or advertisement 
in the General Advertiser.” It may be 
that the adverse systems went on together 
for some time. The managers may liave 
paid certain journals for the regular in¬ 
sertion of advertisements, and received 
payment from less favoured or less in¬ 
fluential newspapers for theatrical nows or 
information. 

One of Charles Lamb’s most pleasant 
papers arose from “ the casual sight of an 
old playbill which I picked up the other 
day; I know not by what chance it was 
preserved so long.” It was but two-and- 
thirty years old, however, and presented 
the cast of parts in Twelfth Night at Old 
Drury Lane Theatre, destroyed by fire in 
1809. Lamb’s delight in the stage needs 
not to bo again referred to. “ There is 
something very touching in these old 
rememberances,” he writes. “ They make 


us think how we •nco used to read a play¬ 
bill, not as now peradventure singling out 
a favourite performer .and casting a 
negligent eye over the rest ; but spelling 
out every name down to the veiy mutes 
and servants of the scene; when it was a 
matter of no small moment to us whether 
Whitfield or I'ackor took the pai't of 
Fabian; when Denson, and Burton, and 
Phillimorc—names of small aocourit—had 
an importance beyond wliat we can bo 
content to attribute now to the time’s best 
actors.” The fond industry with whioh a 
youthful devotee of the theatre studies the 
playbills could hardly ho more happily in¬ 
dicated than in this extract. 

Mention of Old Drury Lane and its burn¬ 
ing bring ns natnrsilly to the admirable 
“ story of the flying playbill,” contained in 
the parody of Crabbe, perhaps the most 
perfect specimen in that unique collection 
of paroles, Eejected Addresses. The 
verses by the psendo-Crabbe include the 
following lines: 

Perchiincp vrliile pit and gallory cry “ Hata off!” 

And awed consumption checks his chided couffh, 

Some giggling/daughter of tho Queen of Love 
iJropa, reft of pin, her playbill from above ; 

Like Icarus, while laughing galleries clim, 

Soars, ducks, and dives in air the printed scrap; 

Hut. wiser far than he, combustion fears; 

I And, as it flies, eludes the chandeliers 
I Till, sinking gradual, with repeated twirl. 

It settles, curling, on a fiddler’s curl, 

Who from bis powdered pate the intruder strikes, 

And, for mere malice, sticks it on the spikes. 

“The story of the flying playbill,” says 
the mock-preface, “ is calculated to expose 
a practice, much too common, of pinning 
playbills to tlie cushions insecurely, and 
frequently, I fear, not pinning them at all. 

If these lines save one playbill only from 
the fate I have recorded, 1 shall not deem 
my labour ill employed.” • 

Modern playbills may be described as of 
twb classes, iu-door and out-of-door. The 
latter are known also as “posters,”, and 
may thus manifest their connexion with 
the early method of “ sotting up playbills j 
upon posts.” Shakespeare’s audiences 
were not supplied each with handbills as 
our present playgoers are; such of them as j 
could read were probably content to derive 
all the information they needed from the 
notices affixed to the doors of the theatre, or 
otherwise publicly exhibited. Of late years | 
the venders of playbills who were wont 
urgently to pursue every vehicle that seemed 
to them bound to the theatre, in the hope 
of disposing of their wares, have greatiy 
diminished in numbers, if they have not 
wholly disappeared. Many managers have 
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forbidden altogether tho sale of bills out¬ 
side the doors of their establishments. The 
in-doOT programmes are again divided into 
two kinds. To the lower priced portions 
of the houses an inferior bill is devoted; 
a folio sheet of thin paper heavily laden 
and strongly odorous with printers’ ink. 
Visitors to the more expen.sive seats are 
now supplied with a scented bill of octavo 
suto, which is generally, in addition, the 
means of advertising the goods and inven¬ 
tions of an individual perfumer. Attempts 
to follow Parisian examjilc, and to make 
the playbill at once a vehicle for general 
advertisements and a source of amusing 
information upon theatrical subjects, have 
been ventured hero occasionally, but with¬ 
out decided success. From time to time 
papers started with this object, under such 
titles as the Opera Glass, the Curtain, the 
Drop Scene, &c., have appeared, but. they 
have failed to secure a sntlioioncy of patron¬ 
age. The playgoer’s openness to receive 
impressions or information of any kind by 
■way of employment during the intorv.ak of 
ropi’esentation, have not been nnpercoived 
by the advertiser, however, and now and 
then, as a result, a monstrosity called an 
“ advorti.sing curtain,” has disfigured ttie 
stage. Some new development of the play¬ 
bill in this direction may be in store for ns 
in the future. Tin.' difficulty lies, perhajis, 
in the gilding of the pill. Advertisements 
by themselves are not very attractive read¬ 
ing, and a mixed audience! cannot safely be 
credited wit.h a ruling appetite raei’cly for 
di'amatic intelligence. 

A TKYST. 

Hee red-jjoliJ locks by broad blup ribbons bound, 
Fell o’er her ffracef'ul shoulders—her low voice 
, TVSB as tho south wind mid the siimnnT leaves, 
Making melodious music: l,ove’e bright spell 
Lay in the tangleil mazes of lic!r hair, 

Lurked in her sunny eyes : her rod lips held 
Such living pearls, as from the Indian deep 
Sfo’er diver brought—a costly merchandise. 

To gem a monarch’s crown. 

Finger-on-lip, 

Dewy-eyed eve crept onward: and tho star. 

The silver spark, that glitters in tho west. 

Even mid the roseate cloud-waves that enshroud 
Tho parting sun-god’s golden chariot wheels, 

Bose o’er the belt of pines, whose sable trends 
Showed black and plumed, ’neath tho mellow light 
Of tho young crescent-orb. 

And then a maid, 
Brushing tho glittering dew-drops with her feet 
* From off the lawn, stole to tbs withered oak, 

That skirts the garden-fenoe: Aureola! 

There didst thou stand, with quickly-beating heart, 
Thy colour heightened, though no eye to see, 
Waiting for him—who came not. Ah, ah me! 
Sweetling! too oft the IhisUe-dowu hath weight 
Compare with man’^ false oaths. 

Slowly and sad. 

Homeward again nhhAaaied: The white owl wailed. 


The nightingale, upon the lilac-biish, 

Sang “ Love, O buried Love!” and o’er the path. 
The showering rose-leaves, to Aureola, 

Seemed omens of her “ fete.” Suddea she paused; 
Then with a backward impulse, sought aptin 
Tho withered trysting-tree.- two youthful loves 
Hung on that precious moment—and two lives! 

What is yon shadow on the gravelled path P 
What is yon figure, loaning ’gainst tho oakP 
Back to the maiden’s cheek the life-blood glows. 
Had she gone homewards, she hod missed her “ fete 
What happy impulse moved her to return? 

Love, ’twas thine inspiration—he is here! 


A PENNY READING AT MOPETOWN. 

MorKTf)\VN—and Borne perverse fateseems 
to thriisl, me on the place more frequently 
every year—after many vLsils, seems to me 
to bo the very ignis I'atuus of the eni.er- 
iainers. They know that no one in the 
place wants to be entertstined, still loss to 
pay for being cnlertiiinod; yet some horrid 
iniatnation seems to draw them there, 
ofi'oring their dismal buzzings, and invari¬ 
ably buniiiig their wings. Suddenly tho 
amateurs of tlio place caaglit the mania. 
Why should not something be done to 
amuse tho Mopetownians ? Was it not 
churlish, keeping all these delightful gifts 
to t)iemselv(!s ? When a few words will 
r(!Scuo misery out of its distress, as Mr. 
Sleme says of the cab, the man that could 
grudge them must be a moan curmudgeon 
indeed. It was some snoh noble and un¬ 
selfish priuciplo that led to tho Mopetown 
J’enny Readings. It -was all a spectacle of 
the purest charity and solf-sacrifiee, and 
the furni.shcrs of tho show devoted thom- 
selvos for the good of the famished and 
8 cmi-barl>a,rous natives of the place. 

To my surpnse I found that tho admis- 
sioTi charges to these so - called Penny 
licadiugs were two shillings, one shilling, 
sixpence, tliroepencc!; while tho “ title- 
admission,” as it might be called, was too 
contemptible to be quoted at all in the 
bills. 

“ And do you moan to tell me,” I said, 
indignantly, to a sort of crab-faced man who 
sat beside mo, “ that after calling them 
Penny Readings, protending to have a gra¬ 
duated scale of charges for admission——” 

“ See here,” he said, earnestly, if yon 
mean the admission to these ’ere preserved 
seats-” 

“ Re.servcd!” I mildly uttered. 

“ Reserved, preserved, or deserved, 
they’re seats all the time, I suppose ? If 
the admission to these here ■was a farthing 
apiece, they’d only beat up a oouplej and 
tljcy’d be children. The whole thing’s ffra- 
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iootom. They go ont asd ram their tickets j 
into everybody’s hands: they sweep the 
streets and lanes. The parson touts among 
all his folk, the doctor does the same, and 
so does the attorney. So do all the old 
women of the parish.” 

Greatly astonished at these revelations, 

I asked, “ But why should they do this ? 
What is the object ?” 

“ It’s a mere ‘ Vanity-shop,’ that’s the 
whole tnxth. Every man, woman, and 
girl among ’em is panting to sliow olf. 
They’d pay a mob in tlie street io stop 
and listen to ’em. If they could only gift 
tlie attention given to a Punch and Judy 
show, tlicy’d bo happy; but they can’t. 
That's a higher order of thing. Hero they 
come! That’s Cleaver, the parson’s son, who 
thinks he’s got a turn foi' sj>oeching, and 
got the whole thing up. Oh! a regular 
Vanity-shop!” 

Mr. Horace Cleaver, I saw from my bill, 
was “ bon. sec.,” a smiling, fussy gentle¬ 
man, who was received with greiit ap¬ 
plause, 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he s.aid, 
“there is one raattei' in connexion with 
the Rcadin’s which 1 wish to bring Ixefore 
your notice. After mucli didiheration w'o 
Lave determined to conclude the series a 
little abruptly; and I have now to an¬ 
nounce that there will bo only six more. 
The reason for this step has nothing to do 
with want of snjjport, as was ijisinuatcd 
lately in a certain quarlor.” (Cnib-faee 
nndged me and w’hisperod, “ Th’ Argus, 
you know.”) “ Th.at I brand simply as a 
calumny!” (Applause.) “On this very night 
we have had to turn away people from the 
doors. Tho truth is, that in about live 
weeks we shall lose our valued friend who 
has contributed so much to your amusement, 
Mr. Hornblower.” (All faces turned here, 
as if the word of command “ J<Jycs left!” 
had boon given, to a corner of tho room.) 

“ Business calls Mr. Hornblower to London. 
Then, again, Miss Weekes, to whose light 
fingers 'we are so much indebted, has to 
leave.” (My neighbour repeated to mo, 
with a chuckle, “ I)’yo hoar, light-fingered, 
is she ? That's a funny sort of compliment.”) 

** However,” said Mr. Cleaver, “ having , 
stated so much, I have only to add that 
Miss 'WeekeB will now perform a solo on 
the ‘pianerfort.’ ” 

Mr. Cleaver bowed and retired, then re¬ 
turned, leading out, in rather a hurried and 
flurried manner, Miss Weekes—a very 
agitated young virgin—who gave us an 
abrupt curtsy, and then, squeezing herself 


in between the stool and the instrument, 
scrambled off into the lafe M. Tlialberg’s 
fantasia in Norma. ‘ That master, it is 
acknowledged, generally wrote on, rather 
difficult lines, and Miss Weekes was not 
equal to the occasion. The young lady’s 
hands sprawled about, leaped, plunged, in¬ 
valuably falling short of the correct note, 
making out, indeed, something that had a 
rude outline of tho March in Norma, but 
could not boftr irivosligation for a moment 
as fini.shed or artistic playing. It was all 
a musical muddle; bnt at Mopotown, I 
understand, wo were never very exacting, 
and if t he normal sounds of the instrument 
were fairly produced, it was considered un¬ 
reasonable to ask more. When the por- 
formaneo w'us over. Miss Weekes fledaway 
in a frightened fawn-liko manner, disre¬ 
garding Mr. Cleaver’s proll’ered cavalier- 
ship. 

1 now found tliat Mr. Brook Derrick 
would renid for us tho Execution of Mont¬ 
rose, whicli would bo, as a lady behind me 
said, “ a ireat.” This, of course, referred 
to tlie subject matter, whoso excellence was 
ascertained, but the interpretation was, of 
course, matter of speculation. Suddenly a 
gloomy and sepulchral gentleman strode out 
slowly, a kind of stage volume in his hand. 
He had black hair and a yellow skin, and I 
noticed took a good deal of time in placing 
his book aftt'r ho got it open at tho right 
place, smootliing it in a reflective way, 
while his eyes roamed gloomily over the 
audience. I have seen this at other read¬ 
ings, .and it is considered the distingui.slnng 
“note” of an experienced performer. After 
the smoothing, going on for some time, had 
produced (ns w'as intended) a kind of 
nervous .stillnes.s, Mr. Derrick gave out 
slowly and uiidcrtakorly, “ nio Ex-e-cu- 
tion of Muu-tearoso 1” He had a scornful 
fasfiion about his interpretation; never look¬ 
ing at us, always at a remote comice or 
ventilator, at which he flashed his eye and 
defied the bloodthirsty mob. He idlowed 
bis eye to kindle as he crouched down, and 
scowled, and curled his lip, and snarled, 
.and grew husky. Ho at last cut off the 
hero’s head, looked at us all round with 
, ineffable disgust, closed bis volume slowly, 
and stalked out, bearing it with him. Not 
one of us liked him: and I think we should 
have h.ad no objection to have seen him 
laid personally on the block in lieu of the 
unliappy Scotch nobleman. 

Miss Speedy was announced ns the next 
candidate for our approbation, who was set 
I down to sing a coquettish ballad entitled 
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Why 4on’t He ask Me? She was a 
huxom, appai-cntly «hy, but in reality for¬ 
ward young person: florid, hoalthir, and 
with a mouth that was always hovering on 
the edge of a grin. She kept her music 
before her like a tea-tray; her sister was 
at the instrument, and- was I could see un- 
neived by agitation. The strain referred 
to a gentleman supposed to be a candidate 
for tJie affections of the singer. She de¬ 
scribed him as a “ Robin” who 

Come# every day 
Witli something to say, 

Which to guess, would not task me, 

Then why- 

{flourish of the piano from the sinter.') 
Then why- 

{'Flovrish tin to.) 

Then why, why don’t he ask me ? 

This was delivered with coyness—a wish 
to hide her head behind the music, an aroli 
shyness. Wo of course felt that had wo 
been in the gcntlem.an’spo.sition, wc slionld 
not have hnng hack in that fashion. Still 
I think sho was more or less “ brazen,” 
wifli a tendency to the more. neigh¬ 
bour said she “ would follow a camp,” but 
this was a coarse reflection ou the young 
lady’s character. 

Next, Mr. Cleaver came out to say that 
Mr. Siddons Green had kindly consented 
to recite for ns “ Edgar Allan Foe’s piece 
of word-painting, tlie Bells.” There was 
much applause. Siddons Green, I heard 
from behind, -was a gentleman who either 
had Ixien on the stage, was on the stage, or 
was going on the stage, I could not make 
out which distinctly. Another lady whi.s- 
perod something about “ going into the 
Church,” and seemed to poiccive no dis¬ 
crepancy between the callings. To my 
surprise Mr. Siddons Green had nothing of 
the vault about him; and had indeed 
rather the young curate air—a tenderness 
and a plaintivcncss. His reading of Mr, 
Poe’s bit of “word-painting” was highly 
curious. It will bo remembered that the 
piece describes, various descriptions of bells 
with singular power, the first strophe, I 
think, being devoted to the wedding bells. 
We listened with pleasure to the melodious 
lines— 

Hear the music of the belli. 

Wedding belle. 

How they, Ac. 

He gave the nuptial tone tenderly and 
sweetly, with a kind of conjugal grace, and 
when tie burden came, ho chimed it out: 

Bell#, h«n«, bells, 

BoQillwBs, Mis, bells, 

and b®ian to them as if he were a bcll- 
ringcr^imself. His voice fell-into a sing¬ 


song key. Some few tittered behind, bat 
we were all more astonished than amused. 
The effect was odd. But at the next verse, 
which dealt with funeral bells, Siddons 
Green became mortuary, and dead-cart- 
like. He suddenly turned into a ghoul, 
and when it camo to the burden we seemed 
to hear the chimes of an adjoining tower: 

To the pealing of the bells, 

Bee-yulls, boeyulla, 

Boolls, bnolla, hulls, bulls, bulls. 

Boles, Bowi.ks, Bowiks ! 

As this extraordinary mimetic representa¬ 
tion set in, some Mopetownians began to 
look wondoringly at each other, then to 
smile, and at last a wave of tittei’ing began 
to spread away even to the last benches. 
Siddons Green looked np with scornful 
snrpri.se—there are low persons in every 
audience—and then addressed himself to 
the final stanza, where I think a house is 
described a.s being on fire, and the bells 
ring violently for the firemen. He de- 
.scribed it all vividly, “how they clang, 
how they bang !” (or in words to that 
cfiect) until ho came to the burden again, 
“ to the ringing and the swinging” of the 

Bolls, bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bepyolls, bepyells, beeyells, 

Bells, bells, bells, &e. 

At this effort of campanology we could 
restrain our.selves no longer, and roared 
and roared again in hysterical merriment. 
It was too funny, and the ringer, glaring 
furiously, clo.sed his book vehemently and 
walked away indignantly. 

When wc had recovered from our hilarity, 
Mr. Cleaver, who never omitted the cere¬ 
mony of amionncement, though we had all 
bills in our hands, came oat to say that 
“ Miss Puxley would now sing the Irish 
song, Patrick, Asthore.” This announce¬ 
ment produced great applause. But look¬ 
ing round, I was struck by the motionless 
hands and soured faces of a whole family 
who were sitting behind. There was pre¬ 
sent on each and all a sort of grim consterna¬ 
tion, for which so simple an announcement 
conld scarcely be accountable. It flashed, 
upon me in a second that these must be re¬ 
presentatives of the other coquettish female 
delineator who had put the question, “ Why 
don’t he ask me ?” Here was an opposi¬ 
tion arch creature, and who going to be 
musically coy and forward alternatively 
in reference to “Patrick, asthore.” , The 
surmise proved to be an exceedingly saga¬ 
cious one, for there emerged a veiy bounc¬ 
ing young lady with dark eyes, which she 
dropped shyly and slyly, and then caused 
to range boldly over the whole room. I 
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heard snortings and rustlings of contempt 
behind me, with tho word “ brazen” borne 
to my cars distinctly, accompaniments 
which increased as the l^y would now de¬ 
cline the amorous advances of “ Pathrick, 
asthore," now encourage them, now ap¬ 
pear ready to sink with confusion, as with 
the successful elfrpntry of his countrymen, 
the lover pushed his advantages. Now 
she began to pout, now to push him away 
with a musical indignation which we could 
see was only simulated. Tho party behind 
showed how disgusted they were. “ With¬ 
out shame,” were the words used. But 
now a change came o’er her face; she grew 
pensive: 

O mother I’ll cry, . 

O mother I’ll dip, 

If Pathrick, asthoro. 

Should come hero no more! 

Bat there was no need of this protest, for 
in came Paddy himself, more forward and 
anpolite than ever. And she exclaimed at 
the last time of the recurring burden : 

“ Go away, ah do, 

I begin to hate you.” 

But the impudent fellow, 

As though he’d grown mellow. 

Said “ Here’s hit or miss,” 

And gave me—well / 

Provuking Paddy, asthoro! 

So arch was the pantomime with which the 
forward Paddy’s compliment was conveyed 
that it completely took the audience by 
storm, all save the hostile detachment im¬ 
mediately behind, w'hoso snortings and 
champings of impatience, disgust, and even 
anger, wore loud enough for a whole 
squadron of cavalry. “ Minx !” ” Such an 
exhibition!” ” Brazen creature !” “Well, 
1 never!” were some of the depreciatory 
remarks I again heard, which convinced 
me that in this line of business this young 
lady bore away all suffrages, and had com¬ 
pletely extinguished her rival. I trembled 
when I thought of tho competition at the 
next reading, when the sense of competition 
would probably lead the first young lady 
into a display of pantomimic love-making 
that would scandalise the decorous. 

The next postulant was the famous Mr. 
Hornblower, whom I heard spoken of with 
jocular interest as “ Jack.” He was a tall, 
heavy young man, who appeared with a 
familiar smile on his face, as though he 
well knew his power over all hearts, a con¬ 
fidence which was, indeed, presently jus¬ 
tified, as, with a simple glance of humour, 
while the symphony was playing, he throw 
us all into convulsions of laughter. This 
power contrasted forcibly with the rather 


tentative efforts of his companions, who 
were timorous and insecure as to the result 
of their efforts: while he, on the con¬ 
trary, had a calm and undisturbed com¬ 
mand over his resources, and the temper 
of his audience, which must have been tho 
envy of tho others. Nor did his performance 
belie this promise. He sang a melody 
descriptive of tho career of “ a VBET big 
man,” everything about this gentleman 
being “ very big and when he alluded to 
this ponson’s marriage with “ a very big 
wife,” the ceiling of the Mopetown Booms 
rang again and again with screams of 
convulsive laughter, which I doubt if the 
late Mr. Liston, or the present Mr. Toole, 
ever succeeded in rivalling. Between the 
verses, as ho walked round on his toes, and 
hitched up his shoulders, some of the 
young ladies grew hysterical in their enjoy¬ 
ment, and tears flowed from tho eyes of 
stout gentlemen. But curious to say, I ob¬ 
served precisely tho same phenomenon as I 
had done in the cose of the soi-disant flame 
of “ Pathi’ick, asthore,” namely, a family 
who preserved an almost cataleptic rigid¬ 
ness at tlie exertions of the humorist. In 
vain he postured and grimaced, they looked 
on with a stony attention. The son of that 
house, for so I conjectured him to be, 
whispered now and again to his mother, so 
1 conjectured her to be, and from his face 
I could have sworn he was saying, “ Miser¬ 
able exhibition ! How a man could so de¬ 
grade himself! A positive buffoon !” I later 
gathered there was another artist in the 
same line, who answered the desoriptioj* of 
this young man. 

But I must not linger too long, for tho 
night is wearing on apace. The moat in¬ 
teresting feature of the evening, as I should 
have supposed, was to conclude the per¬ 
formance. The “popular secretary,” as I 
knerw the Mopetown prints were certain to 
style him, had kept a bonne bouche for 
these last nights of the stJries, a little read¬ 
ing of his own. He did not (I was sure) 
set up to havo tho broad humour of liis 
other friends; nor had any pretension to be 
one of your public performers. But still, 
in a small way, he had a “ quiet fun” of Ids 
own ; as, indeed, those who enjoyed hia 
friendship in the domestic privacy could 
testify. Mr. Cleaver had very little voice, 
and gave ns the well-known Tiial in Pick¬ 
wick. His voice was so small and husky, 
that after about a quarter of an hoar’s pro¬ 
gress, the genuine penny folk in the dis¬ 
tance began to grow impatient, and a navvy 
who had strayed in, perhaps taking it for 
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some inverted shape of “free and easy," 
called out with profane irreverence, “ Speak 
oop, mon!” The disrespect of this ad¬ 
dress made a spasm pass over the form 
of the reader, while a shiver, attended 
with almost regimental turning of heads, 
affected the audience. The navvy, leaning 
on his elbows, only' grinned. Mr. Cleaver 
could treat such an interruption with con¬ 
tempt; and as this did not help to raise 
his voice, the example of the navvy became 
presently contagious, and demoralised the 
people about him, who began to make a 
tramping noise with their heels, which 
entertained them more than the reading 
itself,' Mr, Cleaver turned very red; ho 
was just coming to Sam Weller’s examina¬ 
tion, where, as the friends of domestic 
privacy assured him, ho was matchless. 
He said, in a trembling voice : 

“ I think this interruption very improper 
and uncalled for, after all the trouble I 
have taken. Thi.s is a reading which— 
’ which—which-’’ 

A voice, the owner of which has never 
been known to this houi'~-though it is sus¬ 
pected he was hired to inteirupt—here 
finished tho sentence, “ wldr.h ain't worlh 
list emu ff to.'* 

A ghastly silence followed. Mr. Cleaver 
was regarded with a fetish-liko worship. 
Ito was white with rage at the indecent 
interruption. Ho could only innnnur some¬ 
thing about “sending for tho constabhi.” 
I am told the subject famished matter of 
conversation for days after I had quitted 
Mopotown. 

Such was the Mojudown iicading at 
which 1 had tho honour to assist. Headers 
who will search their memories Avill surely 
find that it seems familiar, and will stir up 
mornorios of other similar ontertainrrient.s. 
There is a strong family likeness in all 
Penny Readings. 


WASTEP PRESENTIMENTS. 


EvKRyBODY likes a good ghost story; and 
still more popular, perhaps, are those quasi- 
snpernatural histories which trojit of pre¬ 
sentiments realised, of dreams fulfilled, of 
words lightly spoken, but carried out in a 
manner that tho speaker little expected. A 
list; of such stories is at everybody’s fingers’ 
ends; but it has been my lot to meet with 
several instances of another class of stories, 
much less frequently commented on, but 
to my mipd oven more curious; cases, 1 
mean,* in which a peculiar wai'uiug has 


been—all but, and yet not quite—^Ijorne 
out by subsequent events; so fliat Hie inti¬ 
mation could not be passed over as al¬ 
together trivial, and yet missed its maii. 
Several such occurrences have been re¬ 
lated to me by witnesses in whose testi-i 
mony I have full confidence, and I will 
proceed to give them without further 
preface. > 

Doctor J., a retired physician in delicate 
health, resided, some years ago, in one of 
the principal towns in the West of England. 
Ho was one night seized suddenly with 
violent illness, and within an hour or two 
was pronounced to be im a hopeless state. 
Doctor J. bciiig a Roman Catholic, tho 
Reverend Doctor V., a priest of that com¬ 
munion, was sent for to administer the last 
rikis of religion; and, soon finding that 
his presence could bo of no further use to 
the unconscious sufferer, he bethought 
himself how he could best procure female 
companionship for the poor wife, who was 
quite stunned by the sudden blow. With 
this intention, he hastened, in the early 
luorning, to tlio house of an excellent 
elderly lady, a pious member of his con¬ 
gregation, and a friend of Mrs. J. The 
lady had not yet left her room, and he 
simply sent up word that ho wished to 
speak to her. In a few moments siie came 
hurrying into the room, with every appear¬ 
ance of agitation, and, before he could ex- 
])]ain his sad errand, she seized his hand, 
breathlessly exclaiming: “ Oh, Doctor V., 
how thankful I arn to sec you ! I liavo 
had the most frightful, vivid dream about 
Doctor and Mrs. J. !’’ Doctor V. might 
well start, but she huivied on. “ I dreamed 
that T went to call at their house, and tliat 
Mrs. J. came down to meet me in a widow’s 
cap, with her lace all swollen witli tears, 
and she said to me : ‘ Oh ! Mrs. M., my dear 
husband is just dead; and he desired me 
to say that you will bo the next.’ ’’ “ And 

how did yon toll her?” Doctor V.’s audi¬ 
tors were won’t to ask at this part of tho 
narration; to which the reverend gentle¬ 
man invariably answered, “ I dare say it 
was veiy cowardly, and I dare say it was 
very foolish; but I did not tell her at all: 
I bolted !” 

So far the story is like many another 
tfde of tlte marvellous, but the usual sequel 
is wanting; for though Doctor J. died, Mrs. 
M. lived on for many years; and certainly 
was not “ the next,” unless in some mys¬ 
terious sense confined to the world of 
spirits. 
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In. the early days of otir New Zealand 
colony^ Mr, P., ayonaciger son of an English 
peer, settled there with his family. Haring 
hurt his arm, he was advised to try rest 
and change of air, and accordingly he set 
out for a trip to the other island, leaving 
his young wife, whoso numerous and 
constantly increasing nursery duties kept 
her at home. The time fixed for his re¬ 
turn was drawing near, when Mrs, P. was 
one night awakened by a scream from 
her eldest child, a Kttle girl four or five 
years old, who was sleeping in tho same 
bed with her mother. The child had 
awakened suddenly in a paroxysm of terror, 
and for some time no soothings were of- any 
avail: all she would do was to point per¬ 
sistently to one corner of tho room, wlule 
sho sobbed out, “ Oh ! poor papa! poor 
papa! all dripping with water ! all drip¬ 
ping with water !” Of course she was first 
petted and then laughed at, scolded for a 
silly little girl, and assured that papa could 
not possibly have been there; but when 
Mrs. P. reflected that her husband was 
probably at that moment on the sea, ’f is 
not to be wondered at that sho felt her 
heart grow sick with anxiety. A few days 
later, as she and her children wei’O sitting 
down to their breakfast, she saw one of 
their few neighbours riding up to the door. 
That he should have come away from his 
home in the busy morning hours betokened 
something unusual, and no sooner had she 
looked in his face tlian sho exclaimed: 
“ Tell me at once, my husband is drowned !” 
“ How did you know ?” he responded, 
tlms confirming her fears ; and ho handed 
to her a copy of a local newspaper, in 
which she read that tho steamer by which 
her huslbind had intended to return, had 
foundered at sea. The date tallied with 
her child’s dream, and that circumstance 
seemed to her conclusive; so that when 
her friend tried to point out to her that 
there was no proof of her husb-and’s death, 
she only answered that she had received a 
fearful waaming, and gave herself up to 
her sorrow. At the end of a few days, 
Mr. P. quietly walked in, and was a good 
deal astonished at the agony of almost 
terrified joy with which his arrival was 
greeted. It was by tho merest chance 
that he had not been in the lost vessel; 
he had taken his passage, and had actu¬ 
ally gone on board, when ho was struck 
with the extreme lowness of tho bulwarks, 
and thought that, should there be bad 
weather, he, with his still helpless arm, 
might be in some danger of being washed 


overboard. He therefixre returned to the 
shore, and arranged to come by the next 
ship instead. So there the story ends, ex¬ 
cept that we wm hope no time was lost in 
administering a doso of physic to the 
troublesome little dreamer. 

The next stoiy, perhaps, ought hardly 
to bo placed in same category witii tho 
others, since it is possiblo that fAie warn¬ 
ing may have prevented its own fulfilnrent. 

My great-grandmotliCT was am aotive 
Lady Bountiful to a very mstio country 
population, over whoso affairs, temper^ 
and spiritual, sho exercised a beimTolent, 
if slightly tyrannical, sway. Among her 
most frequent pensioners was Soft Billy, 
as ho was called, a poor, half-witted lad, 
generally quite harnJess, but subject to 
occasional fits of temper, in which ho was 
hard to deal with. One night she dreamed 
that she was walking along a lane in tho 
neighbourhood, when, from a gap in th© 
hedge. Soft Billy suddenly jumped down 
into tho path before her, brandishing a 
reaping-hook. His flaming eyes and ms- 
tortod face slioWed that his “ dark hour” 
was upon him, and in another second h© 
Jiad flown at her, his fingers were griping 
her throat with deadly strength, tho steel 
flashed before her eyes, tho very bitterness 
of death was rushing over her, and she 
awoke; awoke quivering all over, tho oold 
perspiration standing on her forehead, and 
her heart beating to snffbeation. It was 
long before sho could force herself to meet 
Soft Billy, even in the presence of others, 
and for months she avoided the lane which 
sho had traversed in her dream. At last, 
some sudden case of distress iti tlio village 
called for her presence, some sick child was 
to bo physicked, or some wife-beating hus¬ 
band to bo brought to book, and my great¬ 
grandmother set forth, never recollecting, 
till she had g-ono .some distance, that she 
must inevitably pass through tho dreaded 
lane. On sho went, laughing at her own 
fears, till suddenly she saw before h(m tho 
very gap which had appeared in her 
dream, and which she had never noticed be¬ 
fore, and, at that moment, from that very 
gap, down jumped Soft Billy, and in his 
hand ho brandished a reaping-hook. The 
dream, in all its horrors, seemed on the 
verge of fulfilment; but my great-grand- 
motlier was a streng-minded womaa, and, 
though her heart was throbbing with 
terror, sho neither fiiinted nor screamed; 
sho walked straight up to the idiot, and 
gave him a kindly greeting. “ I am glad 
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to see yon, Billy; I am walking to the 
end of the lane, and now yon shall take 
care of me.” The lad, highly flattered, 
was meek and amiable in a moment, and 
they walked the rest of the way together, 
she keeping np an incessant chatter in her 
most cheery tones,, though her heart was 
donbtless beating at every swing of the 
ungainly figure, and every flourish of the 
deadly weapon in the poor, purposeless 
fingers. At the cottage door she thanked 
him, and wished him good-bye; and it 
will readily be believed that she procured 
another escort for her walk home. 

Now for my last story, which I had from 
the lips of a venerable old Presbyterian 
minister, the last man to indulge his imagi¬ 
nation. 

He was in the habit of going every 
Sunday afternoon to conduct the worship 
at a little village on the coast of Scotland. 
One Saturday night ho dreamed a vivid 
dream. Ho saw the village, and the hay, 
the waves tossing and boating in a storm, 
and he saw a pleasure-boat upset, and 
dashed to pieces against the rocks. Two 
men were huSeting with the water, fight¬ 
ing for their lives; one a fair, slight 
youth, the other a middle-aged sailor. As 
the dreamer looked, he saw them both 
clutch at, and cling to, a floating spar; it 
swayed and sank under the double weight, 
and, while the thought passed through hi.s 
mind, “it can never support them both,” 
he saw the sailor deliberately raise his fist 
and strike his companion a blow which 
stunned him. The young man loosed his 
hold, and, as ho sank into the sea, the 
sleeper awoke. A few Sundays after¬ 
wards he was greeted with the news that 
a pleasure-boat had been upsef, that the 
body of a young English traveller had 
been washed on shore, and that an elderly 
Beaman was the only survivor. The man 
was a good deal injured, and was in bed at 
a pnblio-honse, to which the corpse of the 
poor young traveller had also been con¬ 
veyed. The minister at once begged to be 
taken thither, and so strongly was he im¬ 
pressed with the conviction that his dream 
had had a literal fulfilment, that he entered 
the room of the sick man with the fullest 
intention of taxing him with murder. 
But when he approached the bed he saw 
a face totally unlike the one which had 
haunted his sleep, and every feature of 
which was vividly impressed on his 
His visit to the poor dead youth 
Imd a^e result. 

stories are actual fects, for the 
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truth of which I can vouch. I will leave 
all speculations on the subject to those 
who read them. 
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nr KI-EVEN CnAPTEBS. CHAPTEE VIII. 

A WEEK and then a fortnight passed, 
without any other letter from Assunta. 
Mr. Walbrooke had written twice, in a 
calm and forbearing manner considering 
the provocations he received, and had in¬ 
vited Harry to the Grange; but this had 
only elicited a flat refusal. The poor 
fellow was now under the impression that 
his letter to Assunta had never been for¬ 
warded, but destroyed by his uncle, and 
he tried in vain, through various channels, 
to learn her address. It was clear to me 
that she herself had taken every precaution 
to prevent his tracing her; but he would 
not see it in this light. I then wrote to 
her myself, begging her to let me have a line 
—if she had bound herself by any promise 
not to write again to Harry—to say if she 
had received his letter. This I thought it 
best to enclose to Mr. Walbrooke (who 
knew of my correspondence with Assunta), 
begging him to forward it to Miss Fleming. 
I received a few lines from him, replying 
that ho had done as I requested, fooling 
sure that I had Harry’s interests too much 
at heart to plead for this insane boy with 
the young lady, who, having as much good 
sensoas right feeling, had resolved to break 
off all communication with him. And, in 
the course of another week, I heard from 
Assunta herself. The note was without 
date; short and sad enough, though there 
was a very evident effort to make it appear 
otherwise. She had received Harry’s 
letter. She could not write to him; per¬ 
haps it was better that she should not write 
to any one much just at present. She 
grieved to hear from Mr. Walbrooke that 
Harry refused to go to the Grange. The 
thing that would make her happiest now 
was to know of a complete reponcU^tion 
between him and his uncle. As to his 
entering the wine trade, perhaps she had 
no longer any right to express an opinion, 
or offer her advice, but she oonld not help 
begging him to pause before he took a step 
which she dreaded might prove prejudicial 
to him in all ways. She was very busy, and 
constant occupation was, no doubt, the best 
thing for her. She hoped that Harry would 
not try and track her to her present home, 
as it would only distress her to po purpose. 
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I read this, as it was plainly meant I gold-haired children of the sky who yet 
should, to him whom it chiefly concerned, lingered there. And evoked by that 
The only effect it produced was to inflame image of the end which comes to hush and 
him yet further against his uncle. The darken all, in my heart ardse the oft-re- 
poor boy alternated now between fits of curring question. How shall it be after this 
profound depression and storms of pas- life is ended ? Shall there be a dawn 
sion, which, while they lasted, rendered where the love, the fidelity, which remain 
him absolutely ungovernable. And yet, to unknown till darkness comes to swallow 
my surprise, I found that ho made efforts the loving and unloved alike, shall blossom 
of which I believe no one who has not that and bear fruit ? Such questions troublb 
thirst ih the blood can estimate the cost, to me no more, thank God, for the time is 
subdue the wild craving for drink which now near at hand when I shall know ali 
seized him whenever he felt especially I was interrupted by the entrance of the 
wretched. So far as I know, for more than maid-servant, who announced a gentleman, 
two months, he never once exceeded, and and 1 recognised in the twilight Mr. Wa3- 
this first led me to hope, with a oertam brooke. 

amount of confidence, that, under favour- “ I am in London for only a few hones,” 
able circumstances, my poor friend might he began, “ and as all communication b<v 
yet overcome his fatal tendencies. He tween my hopeful nephew and myself is at 
was now, nominally, in Mr. Strahan’s an end for the present, I wish you to ^ve 
house; and had ho been required to do him a piece of intelligence, Lnttrell. Miss 
desk work, he might perhaps have applied Fleming is to be married to Mr. Bi^gway, 
himself; but for the particular duty re- of Hapsbury, next week. This, I hope, 
quired of him—that of going up and down will bring him to his senses.” 
the world preaching the faith in Strahan’s “God help him !” I groaned. “Oh, Mr. 
sherry—^he was at present wholly nafit; Walbrooke, may you never have reason to 
and his employer must have found him an repent this bitlerly !” 
unprofitable servant. His thoughts were The squire gave me a look of offended 
never absent from one subject; he wandered surprise. “Why so, pray? Not on 
through the streets, looking gloomy or Harry’s account, I conclude ? Nothing 
ferocious as he was in the hnmour, and if but this would cure him of his folly. He 
ho met a friend, and tried to blow Strahan’s himself wrote to me as much. And as to 
trumpet in a few minor chords, the effect Miss Fleming-” 

was only to make the man hurry away, “ She will be miserable!” 1 interrupted, 
muttering, “ Good Heavens ! How changed with a vehemence which must hare con- 
that fellow is ! He was the jolliest chap I trusted strangely in the squire’s ears with 
ever knew at Trinity.” The advocacy of my usually mild utterances. “ She has 
gay, jovial Harry Walbrooke would have consented to this self-sacrifice from a mis- 
met with eminent success, as 1 doubt not the taken sense of her duty to Harry—and to 
astute wine-merchant had calculated; but you, Mr. Walbrooke, and perhaps, also, to 
this same yonth, transformed into a sad, Mrs. Fleming, who is in great poverty.” . 
stern man, proved but an indifferent hnck- “ Mrs. Fleming did, I am glad to say, 
ster of the wares he was paid to dispose of. sccqnd me very strongly, and therein 
The only satisfaction which Harry got ont of showed her good sense,” said the squire, 
the business was, I am afraid, the knowledge with a dogged sententiousness. “ It would 
that he was doing something eminently have been ffying in the face of Providence 
annoying to his uncle. No communication for a girl in Miss Fleming’s position to 
had passed between them for some weeks, persist in rejecting an offer of such exdep- 
Lena wrote, much to our sarprise, that Mr. tional brilliancy. She might wait Idng 
Walbrooke was absent from home; he had enough before she got such another.” 
not been away half a dozen times in the “ Better wait all her life—better wear 
last ten years. I bad a latent apprehension her fingers to the bone! No blessing ever 
that he had gone to resuscitate his interest, yet came upon a marriage where there was 
to Harry’s detriment, in some long-neglected no love, and there is no love here upon 
nephews in the north. But it was not so. either side.” 

One evening in June—I remember it as “ You Jiave no right whatever to asjsaaw 
if it were yesterdiw—I sat alone at my that,” and a red spot rose npon the squim’s 
open window. In the distance there was cheek. “ Mr. Bidgway bnjtj I njn sufe, m 
the roar of the mighty city, lessening hour very sincere a—affection for the girl, jbk 
by hetnr. Above me the broad arms of fact, he has proved it by his pertinacity, 
night raised themselves to embrace the i^w He has renewed his proposal three tames. 
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“ Yes,” I cried,betanse be thinks tbe and, aocordingly, iiie next Jnorming saw 
•woidd will loondcine his -past offenoos wliea me on the top of tbe coticb, wbich started 
he is married, especially when married to on its short journey at an eaariy hour. I 
so obarming a creature.” had no difficulty in findiTig Mrs. Morning’s 

“ I am surprised that you should lend humble dwelling, which was less b cottage 
an ear to bucIi imserable scandal,” ho re- than the dejected ofishoot of a street, with 
joined; but there was more of annoyance a pretence at gentility, and a reality of 
tljjon oonvicrion in his tone. hideous gloom. It stood at the end of a 

“ I don’t lend an ear, in. the sense of be- small wilderness of unfinished buildmg.s of 
lieving ifc, Mr. Walbrooke; but you cannot scarlet brick. The hoiisn itself was of the 
deny that it exists, nor cam yon, I suspect, same material, with a bright green door, 
deny that this is one of the chief causos of and brass knocker; it had no garden, mo 
Mr. Bidgwny’s pertinacity; this, and the pleasant out-look, only the white dust of 
fact th^t his vanity would suffer at being the road, and the hot glare of tbe snrronnd- 
rcgected by a poor governess, after pro- ing bouses. The door was opei»ed to me 
claiming his admiration so openly as he by a little maid-of-all-work, of about fiftetm, 

and she showed me into a room some twelve 
“ I don’t say that tliat may not have feet square, where sat Mrs. Fleming, As- 
somethiog to do with it,” said' the squire, sunta, and three very red-faced children, 
with the air of a man who magnanimously at their eiwly dinner. They were all in 
concedes more than he need; “ bat 1 do say deep monmiug, of course, and looked op- 
that Ridgway, witii all has cleverness, and pressed by the heat. The w'indow was 
wiUi such a fortune and place, might have open, yet the room was, indeed, oppressive, 
married any one. Few dukes’ daughters pm-tly owing to the fumes of an Irish stew, 
would have refused him; and I think it which hung about the dingy curtainB, and 
shows that he has a real—a—affection for mud-coloured paper, and the six horse-hair 
Miss Fleming to have selected her.” chairs. It is pncrile to dwell on these de- 

“ It only shows that he has that for which tails, and 1 know they heightened the sense 
he has always been renowned, good taste, of discomfort, and the contrast with all I had 
But I am not thinking of him, but of her, hitherto seen Assunta surrounded by. She 
Walbrooke. ^ ei'e he ever so much in rose, held out her hand, and introduoed me 
love that would make no differenco in the to Mrs. Fleming, a silly-looking woman, 
fact that her heart is entirely Harry’s.” who had once boon pretty, no doubt, but 
“ Pshaw! All boys and girls who live in whose face now, with its little pointed, red 
tbe same house fancy themselves in love, nose, was very unattractive. Sad it was, 
Harry happens to be more obstinate than cortaiuly, and sorrow generally interests me, 
most boys, that is all.” but there was nothing sacrod in the ex- 

“ So I am afraid you will find.” pression of this grief. It had taken sharp 

“Be has clioRCii to become bagman to and querulous lines that played round the 
a wine merchant, ■with the intention of comers of the mouth ; and she indulged in 
frightening me into concession, 1 suppose; frequent “ snspirations of the breath” in 
bat he will liimsolt mistaken. As her flatulent discourse, which aggravated 
long as h® continues to disgrace my n^ime me. Assuuta Iwsrself looked pale and worn. 
I can have nothing to say to him; so you The children, two of whom were very 
may tell him, Luttixdl. But this marriage young, wore fed by her, and seemed to look 
will, I hope, open his eyes, and make liim to her, rather than to thrir mother, for 
sec the utter folly of his conduct.” everything, except constant scolding, 

I shook my Imad. “ Is Miss Fleming’s wherein the poor lady evidentl y t hguglit 
present residence still a secret, Mr. Wal- her maternal duty chiefly lay. ^eu As- 
brooke ?” sunta had given the children ‘Sieir rice 

“No; indeed, she asked me to beg you pudding: 
to go down and sec her, if you were able, “ I will now take Mr.. LnfetreH into the 
any day this week. They are living in a next room, dear mother,” she said. 
cottagenearWalthnm, where Mrs.Floming’s “ As you please, my dear. Tommy, take 
mother resides, yon understand, of course, your fingers out of your plate diret^ty, and 
that this inforntotiou; is for you, not for look what a mess you’ve made of your 
Harry. I wdeed har whether she wnuid wish pinafore!” 

to hiin, a(ndnhe .said * on no account.’” 1 closed the door upon Mrs. Fleming’s 

The nqpiire ehortly after tliis left me. I maternal stricjtures, and followed Assunta 
resolv^ to tell HsOTythe fatal news into the sitting-room on the oppoirite side 
unm Llmd had an intorvaew with Assunta; of passage, whseto wew the counterpart 
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of the parlour; except for the addition of a ■ She was silent for » moment, 

horse-hair ao&, and the suhstitution of a “Not even Mr. Walbrooltio knows; but 
coloured for a white cloth upon the table, I will tell you. Poor Mr. Fleming died 
on which were a Bible, a prayer-book, a terribly in debt, fer more so thanr we had 
work-basket, and some half-made frocks. any idea of at first. After everything was 
She sat down, and looked intently into sold, there was still a large deficit. Mf. 
my face. “How is Harry? How did ho Walbrooke was very kind, as you know, 
take the news ?” but what ho gave me only went to relieve 

“ He doesn’t yet know it. 1 wanted to Mrs. Fleming’s immediate necessities, nnd 
geo you first. I wanted to know from your 1 could not have applied to him again. Of 
own lips that—that you had definitely made course you are aware that Mr. Flenaing and 
up your mind to this before I told him.” his wife brought me up out of charity, that 
“I have definitely made up my mind,” lam indebted to thorn for everything, Y 
she said, in a low voice. have ever had ? When Mr. Ridgway leered 

“ And you have no misgiving ? For- to settle four hundred a year upon my 
give me for saying this, hut if I nmy plead adopted mother, and she, poor soul! went 

the privilege of an old friend-” down on her knees to implore mo not to 

“ You may, and I shall thank you; but reject this maintenance for him', urging, 
I have weighed everything, dear Mr. very justly, that thus only could I repay 
Luttrcll, and the result is—1 have given all that her husband and she had done for 
my word to Mr. Ridgway. When 1 had me, how could I refuse ? What possible 
once brought my mind to see that I must moans had I of extricating her from her 
give np Harry, nothing tliat oould hap- troubles but this ? I might got eighty or 
pen to me signified much, and it seems to a hundred a year as a governess, if I had 
mo tlie best tbing for every one, except great luck, and send her sixty or seventy 

myself. If you knew all-” Herr she out of it—^that was the utmost I could look 

sighed, and hesitated for a moment. forv'ard to doing for her and these pienni- 

“ I don’t require to know' all to be very less children. As 1 have already said, toy 
sure tlialt it cannot be right to sacrifice sacrifice was made—to ratify it thus was 
yourself thus.” not so hard, and it seemed to bo my duty.” 

“ Oh, I liad already done that,” she said, “I can’t think so, and I can’t forgive 

shaking her head. “This is hardly to be Mrs. Fleuiing-” I began, w'armly, 

(Silled a sacrifice. I had certainly rather when the door opened, and the widow en- 
b.ave worked for my daily bread if I had t()red, followed by her children. Assunta 
only had myself to think of; but I never took np one of the frocks from the table, 
disliked Mr. Ridgway, and he lias behaved and Mrs. Fleming another, and botii began 
so nobly about poor Mrs. Fleming, that I stitcliing assiduously, 
feel deeply grateful to him. If my marry- “ I suppose Assunta has told you all 

ing him <3an make him happy-” about her prospects ?” said the widow. 

An impatient exclamation, I am afraid, “ It is the most wonderful piece of luck, as 
burst from me, but I chocked what I was Mr. Walbrooke says. If poor Mr. Fleming 
about to SOT, and changed it to : could only have lived to see it! Ah, dear ! 

“ Mr. 'Walbrooke, of course, it is who (Sammy, leave that thimble alone.) Yes, 
has brought this about? He was bent whdn I think of the day we found her, nearly 
upon it from the very first.” twenty-one years ago now (Jane, will you 

“He would not have succeeded but for sit still, once for all?), I little thought she 
two things. First, Harry’s insane letters would live to be a groat lady—^the sicklieat- 
to his unc\e. I saw from them very plainly looking baby I ever saw—a great contrast 
that he would cimtinnc to pursue this fatal to all mine, even the three I lost; ah, dear! 
scheme of his, and remain at open war with they weren’t so puny. I have had plenty of 
the squire as long as I remained unmarried, trouble, Mr. Luttrcll. Some people are 
He said so; and, on some points, he has all born to trouble, just as others are bexm to 
the Walbrooke tenacity of purpose. Ah, luck, like Assunta. To be left wUih four 
if he only had it in all!” children, as I am! Ah, dear !” 

“ He has been battling manfully with I felfr that I could not talk to this woman, 
tem^teltion during the past three months,” and turned to ask Assunta where she was 
I said. to bo married. Mrs. Fleming answered 

“Has he ?” she rejoined, eagerly. “How for hor. 
thankful I am.” “ Here, I am sorry to say. Mr. Wal- 

“ And the other thing?” I asked. “What brooke asked us to go to the Grange for 
was that ?” it, which would have been nmdh nicetr, but 
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Assnnta wouldn’t. She didn’t consmlt joiy 
ffeeiingB, nor how poor Mr. Fleming wonJd 
hfive felt, had ho heen alive, at having to 
receive Mr, Ridgway in snch a house as 
this. (Tommy, get down oflF that chair 
this minute, sir. My dear, reach me your 
scissors.) No, it is very humiliating, after 
being accustomed to one’s own plate as I 
always have, and such beautiful table-linen, 
for -poor Mr. Fleming liked everything 
nice, and such books as he had; all sold, 
with eyeiy stick of furniture in the house 
(Jane, if you can’t sit still you must go 
cut of the room), and then to come down 
to pewter, with Mr. Ridgway’s elegance, 
too. Ah, dear, dear !” 

“ There is no disgrace in poverty, mother, 
and Mr. Ridgway is too truly a gentleman 
for you to worry about snch things.” 

Still Mrs. Fleming ran on for another 
half-hour a Jeremiad over her various 
losses; her husband, her own health, and 
her piano, her Brussels carpets, her three 
dead children, and her Worcester china, 
all very much in the same tone, inter¬ 
spersed witli sundry moral fillips to 
Tommy, Jane, and Sammy, as irriteting to 
the tempers of those poor little animals 
as the constant twitches of a heavy-handed 
driver are to his horses’ mouths. And 
Assunta—what a life must hers have been 
during these past thrtie months ! What a 
sore addition to her other trials, the blister 
of this foolish woman’s tongue ! 

By-and-byc 1 looked at my watch, and 
seeing that it wanted but a quarter of an 
hour to the time when the coach was to 
start, I made bold to ask if A.ssunta would 
walk part, of the way to the inn with me; 
for it was my only chance of getting another 
word alone with her. She ran and put on 
her bonnet. 

As soon as we were in the street, “Ton 
will understand, I am sure,” she said, 
“ why I couldn’t go to the Grange. Poor 
Mrs. Fleming thinks it is my pride, and 
I cannot undeceive her. There are two 
things I have not strength and courage 
for—-to revisit the place where I was so 
exquisitely happy, and to see Harry again.” 

“ Have yon any message to him ?” I 
asked, after a pause. 

“ Tell him not to think too hardly of me, 
that is all. What I have done htvs been 
because 1 believed it to be for his good.” 

“ I hope it BttOij prove so, but I doubt it. 


I ahould not be a friend to both if I 
withheld from you my belief that you are 
utterly wrong. I see the force of mi your 
arguments for this marriage, but you can¬ 
not make black white. And Harry will 
not see ic as white: don’t deceive your¬ 
self.” 

We were crossing one of the streams 
that intersect the town. She stopped for a 
minnte, as if transfixed by some agonising 
thought, and leaned on the little wooden 
parapet of the bridge, looking over into the 
water, so that I could not see her face. 
Presently slie raised it and said; 

“ He is young, ho will get over hm grief; 
and by-and-bye, in the course of time, he 
will find some woman who loves him 
nearly as well, perhaps, as I do, and whom 
he can love, and whose influence over him 
is greater than mine has been. In the 
mean time, Mr. Luttrcll, there will be this 
immediate good. He and his uncle will be 
reconciled.” 

I thought differently ; but it would have 
been cruel to harass her mind further by 
raising doubts on this point. She had 
resolved to immolate herself. I felt my¬ 
self powerless to prevent the consummation 
of this mistaken self-sacrifice, and having 
once spoken, what right had I to add to 
her misery, poor child! by painful and 
frqiiless discussion ? 

I heard the guard wind his horn : and 
taking her hand within mine, I mur¬ 
mured : 

“ May it all turn out as yon expect. 
God bless you ! Mr. Ridgway has bought 
a pearl of great price, if he knows how to 
value it. May yon at least find peace in 
your new home !” 

And BO we parted on that little bridge; 
and I left behind me tho brightest, the best, 
the dearest vision of my youth. When we 
next met, that vision had become a sad 
reality among the stern, hard truths of 
middle life. 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTEE 1. FA"’HEE AND SON. 

The revelation made by Mrs. ^^nfwi,stlo 
til bor nephew had a twofold cliect upon 
Gerald’s mind. He was of course filled 
with joy at the discovery that his belief in 
his mother’s innocence was well founded, 
but this joy was dashed with keen regret 
£j,t the thought that the woman to whom he 
owed so much had acted so wickedly to¬ 
wards her si.ster; and that, even at the 
time of her narration, she did not express, 
and probably did not feel, the slightest re¬ 
morse for the crime she had committed, 
and the misery which she had brought 
about. A great difficulty presented itself 
to the young man. He felt it to bo of 
paramount importance that his mother’s 
’ memory should be at once freed from the 
’ stain which, as his father believed, had so 
long rested upon it, and that though re¬ 
paration was of course impossible, Sir 
Geoffry might be able to recal the associa¬ 
tions of his married life without regret, and 
j to believe in the asseverations of her inno¬ 
cence which his wife had made on parting 
from him. 

To bring about this result successfully 
would, however, be no easy matter. In 
the first place, Gerald knew that Mrs. En- 
twistle’s state of health was such as to 
render her extremely susceptible to any 
sudden emotion ; and he dreaded the effect 
which the expression of his determination 
to reveal to his father the real state of the 
circumstances regarding Mr. Yeldham, and 
the error under which that unfortunate 
|j man’s life had been sacrificed, might have 


upon her. Then again, even supposing that 
ho worn enabled to break bis intention to 
Mrs. Entwistle, without causing her much 
snflbring, and to obtain her consent to the 
steps which he proposed to take, Gerald felt 
more than doubtfol of the reception he 
might meet with at his father’s hands. Even 
with his small experience of Sir Geoffry’s 
temper, Gerald felt it probable that the old 
general would not merely discredit the in¬ 
formation which his son sought to convey 
to him, but that he would possibly regard 
the whole aflair as a scheme concocted by 
Gerald, with a view to his reinstatement in 
hi.s position as his father’s heir. However, 
the young man had made up his mind that 
tlie difficulties, of whatever nature they 
might happen to be, must bo surmounted; 
and when be rose on tho morning after 
Mrs. Bntwistle’s confession, it was with the 
fall determination of taking prompt actibn 
towards the vindication of bis mother’s 
memory, even though his aunt might 
; choose to withhold the consent which he 
intended to ask of her. 

Whatever effect the narration of those 
dark passages in her early career may have 
had upon Mrs. Entwistle, she had herself 
sufficiently under control to prevent the 
manifestation of any outward sign; and 
when Gerald entered her boudoir, he found 
her lying on her sofa, inher usual position by 
the window, and in her usual state. $he 
received him with her ordinaiy affectionate 
greeting; asked of his intended movements 
for the day, and chatted on indifferent 
topics, never making the smallest allusion 
to the occurrences of the previous evening, 
oven wh6n Gerald inquired, with what he 
intended to be special emphasis, after, her 
health. 

“ I feel just as usual, my dear,boy,” she- 
said, with a faint smile, “ and if I continne- 
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as I am now, I ehall almost biing myself to 
bfilievE that Doctor Asprey is wrong, and 
that I, as it were, exist upon ray ilinem 
That was a sharp attack that I had last 
night, bat it seems to have left no special 
ill effect behind it, as I am in ray normal 
state of lassitnde and weariness.” 

“ Even that is good hcai’ing,”. said 
Gerald, “ for 1 was pi’cparod to find you a 
jn-isoner to your room, andl liad something 
]xirticular to say t(j you.” 

“ Again,” cried the invalid, with up¬ 
lifted eyebrows and a quaint tixpression of 
horror in her face. “ Oh, for the happy 
days, when wo had no mysterious commu¬ 
nications to make to one another. 1 begin 
to feel myself like a modernised Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, and expect lo find trap-doors in tlie 
library floor, and see sheeted spectios 
gibbering in tlie park.” 

“You will readily understand wbat I 
have to ask you,” said Gerald. “ 1 need 
not enter into tlm details of the quarrel 
between father and sou. I may simjjly say 
that it arose from my ohodionce to an obliga¬ 
tion laid on me by my mother on her death¬ 
bed, and-” 

“ Is it positively necessary, my dear boy, 
that we should enter into these family 
matters f” asked the invalid, querulously. 

“ It is,” said Gerald, “in so much as 
that in bis conduct to me, as in every act 
of his life subsequent to bis parting from 
my mother. Sir Geoffry has been guided by 
a belief in his wife’s iniseonduct, if not 
actual shame. It is ne('essa.i-y that he 
should be enlightened on that matter, and 
that the truth should bo told to him.” 

“ Gei'ald,” cried iirs. Entwistle, with au 
ineflectual struggle to raise herself on her 
couch, “you would not bc'ti'ii.y me ?” 

“ I would vindicate the memory of tlio 
dead,” said Gerald. , 

“But at my expense. Wait till I am gone, 
my dear boy; you will not have to postpi me 
your explauaticm long, and—and my views 
Lave somewhat altered since last night.” 

“ You wish you had not told me this 
stray,” said ho, bending over her and 
taking her hand. 

“ With all my soul I wish it,” said Mrs. 
Entwistle, earnestly. “ It is natural enough 
hud to be expected, of course, but your 
manner seems changed and different to¬ 
wards rao this morning. And I—I have 
been, and am so fond of you.” 

“ But she was ray mother,” said Gerald, 
sixdly. “ Ah, you wiU not leave her momory 
with this stein upon it! I am, I know, the 
only person in world whose affection 


yon care for, and God knows it is not for 
me, owing as I do almost everything to 
your kindness, to sitin judgment on matters 
which took place almost before my ex¬ 
istence. Your conduct to her has been 
atoned by your conduct to me, and if my 
father lost his wife through your acts, I 
have found a second mother in you.” 

As he said these words he bent over the 
couch, and kissed the wan chocks, down 
which the tears were coursing. Then ho 
continued: “But you will not refuse to 
make reparation by letting, me see my 
fntlicr to clear bis mind of the groundless 
suspicion wliicb has so long possessed him, 
and of showing bow harshly his wife was 
treated by liim.” 

“ I should not object to that,” said Mrs. 
Entwistle, with sometliing of the old. sar¬ 
castic ring in her voice. “ Major Heriot 
never appreciated my sister, and, even in 
his most devoted days, treated lier with a 
frigid courtesy which would have led any 
woman with a little spirit to hate him.” 

“ You will not object, then, to my seeing 
Sir Geoffry, and acquainting him with 
whnt you told mo last niglit ?” 

“Yon must do as you will,” said tho 
invalid, wearily; “ but a very short time, 
and I shall be, beyond the influence of bis 
wrath, however violent it may bo.” 

So the concession was granted, though 
unwillingly, and Gei’ald determined to go 
down to Springside, where he had ascer¬ 
tained that his father was residing, and , 
make an effort to see him. He was suffi¬ 
ciently acquainted with the violence of Sir 
Gi'ofiry’s temper to appreciate fully the 
difficulty of his task, and lie allowed to 
himself that, even if he succeeded in ob¬ 
taining admission into his father’s presence, 
be would yot be far from attaining the 
object of lus visit. Once admitted to an 
audience, much doubtless rested with him, 
and his success would greatly depend on 
liis power of holding himself in check, and 
ronderigg himself invulnerable to the 
tennis, and worse than taunts, with which 
he was likely to bo greeted. Looking at 
tho motives which influenced him, the rii- 
stitution of his mother’s good name, and 
the reparation of tho wrong which had 
been done to her during her lifetime, and 
to her memory since her death, the young 
man felt that he would be enabled to fhlfil . 
liis self-imposed task in the spirit in which 
ho had conceived it. It would be a difficult 
teak no doubt, but it should be underteken 
in a proper spirit, -and would, he hoped, 
be carried out suooessMIj'. 
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Gerald Aid not purpose going to Spring- 
side until next laDrning. He did not think 
it would, be kind to leave Mrs. Entwistle 
until he had seen whether the access of 
illness, which had induced her to send for 
Doctor Ajsprey, gave any signs of reappcai'- 
unce, and, moreover, he had something else 
to do that morning. Something jiarticular, 
apparently, so attentive was he to a second 
toilet, which he seemed to think it necessary 
to perform after quitting his aunt’s prt'sence, 
end at 'tiio conclusion of which he left tlie 
house and strack across the park towaids 
iLensington Gardens. 

The broad walk, which had been lately 
filled with fashionable prornenaders, was 
now almost deserted, and the tnrfy paths of 
the long green alleys were already dotted 
with freshly fallen leaves. In many spots 
the grass had been worn away entirely, in 
more it was brown, brittle, and stubbly; the 
leaves lay where they fell, ^ing not yet suffi¬ 
ciently numerous, in the gardener’s opinion, 
to be worth the trouble of collection. Tho 
children usually found there, taking in the 
best iraxtaliou of fresh air under the cir¬ 
cumstances, had gone to the seaside, ac¬ 
companied by tiieir nursemaids, and even 
the shabby-genteel people, whose business in 
life seems to be to sit on the extreme edges of 
the seats and eat captains’ biscuits, had for- 
isaken their haunts. Struck by the contrast 
betweei) the gaiety which the scene had 
presented on the last occasion of his visiting 
it, and the desolation which then charactei- 
ised it, Gerald Hardinge stopped and looked 
round, then, with a shiver, was turning 
away, when he caught sight of a figure, 
with its back towards him, some little dis¬ 
tance offi. 

A female figure, trim, neat, and lissome, 
fitrolling along with somewhat languid 
ateps, and idly pushing up tlie grass with 
her,parasol. Just the sort of figure to in¬ 
duce a wish to see the face belonging to it. 
Jfo wonder, then, that Gerald Hardinge, 
after a minute’s hesitation, started in pur- 
«ait. 

“ I’m going blind, I fancy,” he said to 
fainaseif, as he hurried along. “ It was by 
the merest chanoe tlmt I saw her, and yet 
I Mt eertiiiu she -wculd not n^lect my 
aeamaons. How wonderfully graceful she 
is; how much improved since the old 
daw 1” 

next moment he had gained the 
lady's side. She gave a little cry as he 
stood ^ddeniy before her, hat in hand. 
-She had been startled by his appearance, 
«nd the colour fioshed up into nsr tdieeks. 


It was Rose Pierreijoint, with her in-oniiso 
of delicate beanty developed and matured, 
and with the bloom of health and c[uiet con¬ 
tent in plhco of the anxious, irntablo ex¬ 
pression which her face formerly wore. 

“Yon startled mo,' Mr. Gerald,” she 
said, with a half-langh. You came so 
quietly behind mo on the giuss that I did 
not hear you.” 

“ But you expected me, Rose ?” 

“ Oh yes; but at tho moment 1 was 
thinking of—something else.” 

“ You arc as candid as ever.” 

“Yon would not have mo otherwise, Mr. 
Gerald ?” 

“ Certainly not. Equally certainly I 
will not have yon call mo Mr, Gerald.” 

“What would Mrs. Entwistle think if 
she heard me call you anything else ?” 

“ Mr.s. Entwistle is not here. What 
made you refer to her ?” 

“ J don’t know; she came into my 
head.” 

“ 1 notice slio always does come into 
your head, or, at least, you always allude 
to her, whenever you are annoyed. Yon 
did not like Mrs. Entwistle, Rose ?” 

“I did not take any violent fancy to 
her.” 

“ So 1 was sorry to see.” 

“ Wore yon ? Well, then, if it will 
please you, I will take a violent fancy to 
her. Ml’.—i moan, Gerald.” 

“ Don’t be absurd, Rose ; you are in one 
of your teasing humours, which always 
provoke me.” 

“ Then you should not have written to me 
to meet you at so short a notice, and como 
upon me so suddenly when you arrived. 
It was lucky your letter found me, as I 
might have started off for my holiday.” 

“ I knew yon would not go without let¬ 
ting me know, and giving mo the chanco 
of saying good-bye. Rose, can you be 
serious for a minute ?” 

There was something in his tone which 
caused her to put oft’ her light laughing 
manner in an instant. “ Of course I can, 
Gerald,” she said, earnestly. “ If my 
nonsense pains you I-” 

“ You know there is nothing I love to 
listen to solmuch,” interrupted Gerald; 
“ but just now I have sometliing in down¬ 
right sober earnest to say to you, my child. 
You have known me,, little Rose, in two 
very different positions in life.” 

“ Yes,” said Rose, rather sadly ; "long 
ago, when you were a scene-painter; now, 
when yon are a—a swell.” 

■“ Yes; you fancy that ! have yekimedto 
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my family, but it is not so. Mrs. Entwistle 
is ipy aunt, it is true, but I have yet living 
a fkraer, who has discarded me.” 

“ Discarded you, Gerald—^for what ?” 

“ Principally for siding with my mother, 
with whom also he had quarrelled, believing 
she had deceived him. It has just been 
my fortune to discover that his suspicions 
of my mother were utterly unfounded, and 
I am going to him to-morrow to prove this 
to him.” 

“ Coming on such an errand ho will bo 
sure to welcome you and take you back 
into favour, Gerald,” said Rose, with yet 
a touch of sadness in her voice. 

“ I am by no means so sure of that. If 
he docs, well and good. I will ask nothing 
of him but his recognition and his name.” 

“What is his name, Gerald ?” 

“ That you shall not know, little Rose, 
until I have seen him. Carious, too, that 
you should ask, as it is a matter in which 
you may bo interested.” 

“I, Gerald.? How?” 

“ Surely you must know ! Surely long 
ere this your heart must have told you how 
dear you are to me. Rose. • Will you not 
answer me P” he said, taking her hand and 
passing it lightly through his arm. 

“ I—I—1 thought you liked me, Gerald,” 
said the girl, looking down. 

“Liked you!” he echoed, with a laugh. 
“ I like you so much that I am going to 
ask you to be my wife, to share my for¬ 
tunes, and to take my name when,” he 
added, with a touch of bitterness, “ when 
it is decided under what name the re¬ 
mainder of my life is to be pa.ssed! What 
answer do you give me, Rose ?” 

She gave him none, beyond what was 
conveyed in the momentary upward glance 
of her large eyes, and in the slight pressure 
from the little hand that trembled on, his 
arm. It was, however, apparently enough 
for Gerald, who, after ghmeing hastily 
round to see that there were no observers 
within sight, bent down and touched her 
forehead with his lips. 

“Thank you, dearest one,” he said. 
“ You are t^ing a leap in the dark, and 
have not the least idea what fate may bo 
in store for you. But, whatever it is, 1 
shall bo by your side to share its troubles. 
.Another twenty-four hours will determine 
whether I am to, remain an outcast under 
a false name, or to resume my position 
as my father’s son.”' 

“ You are determined, then, to see your 

tber, Gerald ?” 

\I am. It is my duty to tell him what 
heard, and to endeavour to satisfy 


him ’of its truth. Whether I fail in this, j, 
or whether I succeed, all I should ask of i 
him would be the permission to b^r his M 
name. I want no money from him. L ; 
would take none.” 

“ Then if your father is still obdurate 
against you, Gerald, you will go on living 
as you have done lately ?” 

“ Not entirely, little Rose. In the first : 
place, I shall have you with me, and in the- 
next I am determined to shake off this lazi¬ 
ness under which I have so long been 
labouring, and to work for my living.” 

“ That’s good hearing, Gerald,” said the 
girl, looking up delightedly at him. “What 
you said last, I mean,” she added, noticing 
the smile upon his face ; “ though I don’t 
mean to deny that to become your wife 
will be the fulfilment of my dream of 
happiness.” 

“ It is very sweet of you to make such a 
confession. How long have you had this 
dream, Rose ?” 

“ Almost all my life, it seems to me. It 
began I think in the old days at Wexeber, 
when you used to give me drawing lessons 
in Miss Cave’s lodgings. You recollect 
Wcxeter, Gerald, and Madge ?” , 

“Yes,” ho said, “of course I recollect 
Madge well.” , ^ 

“ I was almost jealous of Madge once, I 
remember. I used to think you liked her, 
Gerald, but that of course was absurd. 
Poor darling Madge, how surprised she 
will be at what I have to tell her ! I shall . 
write to her directly I got home.” 

“ I think you had bettor leave it until 
you can tell her something more definite, 
dearest,” said Gerald. “By to-morrow 
night I shall know what efiect the con^ 
munication I have to make to you will 
have upon my father, and you can then 
write more fully as to your future to your 
sister. Now talk to mo about yourself.” 

The approach of autumn, which strikes 
with dismay the inhabitants of most watSr- 
ing-places, whether inland or on the coast, 
is regarded very calmly by the dwellers in 
Springside, for to those who h a ve been 
prudent enough to invest their savings in 
lodging-houses in that favourite spot, tiiere 
is no portion of the year which does iK>t 
bring its due amount of profit and gain. 
When tlic summer is over, and the Ijondon 
families, who have been making a holiday 
sojourn in the city of springs, return to 
the city of smuts, the Springsidites view 
the departure of th^ visitors with per¬ 
fect composure. They know that after a 
very short interval, just long enough for 
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them to go throTigh the process of a 
“thoronghclean np,” and the substitution of 
winter for Bommer furniture, their lodgings 
will be again filled, and this time by a class 
of tenant, rich, valetudinarian, and certain 
to remain for many weeks. This interval, 
however, though made much of by those 
who take advantage of it for the perform¬ 
ance of necessary labour, is generally voted 
desperately dull by the better class of in¬ 
habitants, most of whom try to make their 
•escape to more congenial places. Sir 
Geolfry, in particular, very much resented 
•the state.of affairs at this dull season of the 
year. Most of his club cronies were away; 
it was next to impossible to get up a rubber; 
and oven the few friends admitted to the 
intimacy of Wheatcroft, were among the 
defaulters. Cleethorpe was shooting in 
Scotland, and Mr. Drage had gone over to 
Attend a church congress, which was being 
held ut Bircester. Sir Oeoffry could have 
put up with all of this if Mrs. Pickering 
had been at home to talk with and read to 
him, but she had asked for a few days’ 
holiday, and of course ho had not di earned 
■of l efusingher. 

The instant she was gone, the old gene¬ 
ral felt her loss. There was a letter from 
Irving—a long letter—full of business, 
which he would have liked to submit to 
her consideration, and in which be would 
not stir without her advice. He had grown 
accustomed to consult his housekeeper in 
almost everything, and to place great re¬ 
liance on her judgment. 

“ A wonderful woman, sir!” Sir Geoffry 
uaid of Mrs. Pickering to his friend Clce- 
thorpo, just before the gallant captain 
.-started for his shooting-box in the High¬ 
lands. “ A wonderful woman! Most wo¬ 
men have a knack of hitting the right nail 
on the head, but this they do by accident, 
by intuition, as it is called, and can never 
tell you why! How, Mrs. Pickering is 
always right, and can always give you her 
rUlson for being so. You did me an im¬ 
mense service, sir, when you persuaded ^ 
that lady to undertake the management of i 
my household.” j 

But Mrs. Pickering was gone, and had j 
taken her judgment with her, and Sir 
GeofiPry was left alone, to use strong lan¬ 
guage at his loneliness and the dreariness 
of his house, and to render the lives of his 
servants almost insupportable, bythe variety 
of his ord^^ and the caprices of his queru- 

On the s^nd night after Madge’s de¬ 
parture,’^ ju^ at the time that she was 
entering the grounds at Hollycombe, Sir 


Geofi’fy was*seated at the window of the 
dining-room, looking out into tho^ garden, 
and wondering what he should do if chance 
ever removed Mrs. Pickering from his ser¬ 
vice. The mUre idea of such a contingency 
made him hot with vexation; it was not like 
the same place without her, and nothing 
seemed to go on rightly in her absence. 

“ And yet,” said the old general to him¬ 
self, “ and yet I’m likely to lose her at any 
moment. She’s a young woman still, and 
a handsome woman, and attractive in evety 
way, and is certain to be picked up sooner 
or later. If I wore a younger man mys^f 
I should be too glad of such a wife; and 
of counso there are hundreds who have the 
same idea. Perhaps at this very moment 
there is some confounded fellow talking to 
her, and making up his mind that he’ll ask 
her to marry him. What’s that ?” 

He started, and, shading his eyes with 
his hand, peered out into the gloaming. 

“ I could have sworn I saw a figure,” he 
said, turning back into the room, “but 
there is nothing there. I’m nervous to¬ 
night, and shall set the doctor’s warning at 
defiance, and take a glass oi- two of port. 
Absurd to think that a man of my figure, 
without any liereditary tendency to gout, 
should--” 

Ho stopped, attracted by the noise 
made by the opening of the door, and- 
looked in that direction. He saw the door 
open, and a man’s figure enter the room 
and advance quickly towards him. For an 
instant the old general thought he was 
attacked, and his hand closed upon the 
neck of the decanter he was lifting from 
the sideboard, as his handiest weapon of 
defence. 

The figure, however, stood upright and 
motionless before him. As far as he could 
make out in the dull uncertain light it was 
that of a tall, well-knit young man, with a 
full and flowing beard. 

Sir Geofiry eyed it for a moment in 
sihince, then ho said : “ Who are you, pud 
what is your business herersir ?” 

“ I want to SCO you,” was the reply; 
but no sooner did the old general hear 
the tones of the voice from which it was 
uttered, than he relaxed his hold of, the 
decanter, and stepping a pace forward, 
waved his hand toward the door. 

“ I know you now I” he cried, in loud and 
angry tones; “ I cannot discern your fea¬ 
tures, but I recognise your voice! How 
dare you insult me, by your presence ? Leave 
the house at once I” 

“ Father,” said the young man, submis¬ 
sively. 
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“ I have foFWcldea you ever to use that 
word to iQo,” cried Sir Geolfry. “ To 
what am I iudebted, sir, for the honour of 
this visit ? The Jast time I saw you, you 
wore full of your groat career, and swag¬ 
gered about not toindiing the money which 
was your due. I presume that delusion is 
at n.n end, and that yoh have come to claim 
your rights ?” 

“ I have,” said Gerald, “ but not in the 
way that y(^a imagine. I have oonie to 
claim my right to be reg.ardod as your son; 
my mother’s right to .'ttonenient for tlae 
grievous wrong yon did to her while living, 
and which you have continued to her 
memory! Oh, sir, I told you I would 
make it tho business of my life to discover 
the real story of Mr. Yoldliain’s acquaint¬ 
ance with my mol.hiir, and to prove to you 
that your jeahms fears of her were ground¬ 
less, I can pi’ove all this to yon now; 1 
have come here i,o do so !” 

“It is a lie!” ciiod the old man, strntch- 
ing out his hands, .and trembling with pas¬ 
sion. “You have come here Iwcausc your 
funds are exhausted, and your creditors 
refuse to trust you further! You enn have 
tho money, sir; it is yours hy right; then; 
is no occasion for you to descend to such 
paltry subterfuge.” 

“ Father, I implore-” 

“I insist, sir, upon your disooutiiming 
to address me in that manner,” said the 
old man, ringing the boll. “ Make your .ap¬ 
plication to me in a business way, throiigli 
.a lawyer, and it shall lx; attencU'd to. 
Riley !” he cried to tlu; .ser%-ant, who a[)- 
peared n,t tlic iloor, ” what wort; you dtiiiig 
to permit this person to make liis way into 
my presence? Sliow him out. insianlly, 
and never give him admitt.anee lien- again.” 

Gerald looked as if he woiiltl liavc .spolam, 
hut the old servant tonclied him on l|ie 
shonldo]-, and sorrowfully preceded him out 
of tho room. 


TAMMANY CHIEFS. 

The city of Now York at this moment is 
the scene of a remarkable struggle betAvoon 
tho people and Avhat w'as a few short moiit hs 
ago the strongest, and most absolutely irre- 
sqionsible government in tho Avorld. Tho 
great and sumptuous city, spreading its 
Avoalth over the heights of Brooklyn and 
the marshes of Now Jersey, grasping in its 
I'ieh emhmdo the opposite shores of tho 
rivers w!^oh enclose the famous island of 
Manhsvt^^ has been for years prostrate 
at tho foot of a municip.al government, 


despotic as the Venetian oligarchy, myste¬ 
rious as the Vehmgeriebt, corrupt as the 
College of Cardinals in the worst days of 
papal misrule. Deriving its power from the 
immediate suffrages of the sovereign people, 
submitting every autunm at the elections 
either for the mayoralty, 'shrioWty, com- 
missionerships, or judgeships, its party 
ticket to the approval of the public, in¬ 
variably victorious over all its enemies by 
such overwhelming majorities as to render 
opposition almost ridiculous, the city go- 
vernnumt, apparently contained all the ele¬ 
ments of solidity and permanence. It is true 
that an intelligent minority existed, but the 
intelligence, wealtli, and respcctabihty of 
the groat city has ever shown itself lament¬ 
ably apathetio on municipal and, indeed, 
on all political questions. During’a long 
residence in New York, tho writer waa 
ofic'ii astonished at the constant and utter 
inditf'erence to every suliject of local ad¬ 
ministration disi)layed by the prominent 
citizens and great mcrchanf s. The auswer 
invariably vouchsafed to all lys queries 
was, “ The whole thing was a dirty bnsi- 
ne.ss—too fillliy for a gentleman to touch; 
far better to let things alone, bad as they 
Avere!” 

“ Yon see,” continued a thoroughly re- 
presentalivo New Yorker, “the rascals- 
who are in i)ower now aro gorged with 
plunder ; they have the most palatial resi- 
dcnoo.s, the most goi'geous furniture. They 
drive the fastest horses, smoke the largest 
eig.ar.s, dritdc the deai’c.st brands of wine, 
Avoar tlio biggest diamond.s on the dirtiest 
hands, and eat—with their kniA-'es—tho- 
Ix'st dinners in the city. Tluiy have every 
temptation (though I admit they very 
seldom yield to it) to act decently, and rob 
moderately, and Ave must admit that what 
fliey steal Avith one hand they scatter freely 
Avitli tho other. Now, suf)pose for one mo¬ 
ment that wc were rid of these, and a fresh 
lot came into power, the now men would 
all be like greedy cormorants. They Avould 
have everything to get, do yon see ? Avhercas 
our pr’esont scoundrels have got it all. I 
gne.ss Ave should only chfingo the Avhips of 
Tammany for the scorpions of a new and 
famished croAvd.” 

This gentleman hy no means stood alone 
in his sentiments, and his remarks may be 
taken as a very fair expression of the pre¬ 
vailing opinion of Avhat the Americans ore 
pleased to c,all Uppertendom. The strong 
interest in local politics which IbrmS so 
large a portion of every-day life in England, 
appeared to he utterly lost in a sensation 
of total and complete helplessness. 
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“ What is the use of my voting at all?” 
said a graduate of Harvard, “when the 
last wild Irishman-—imported, perhap.s, not 
more than a month ago, and duly invested 
with all the rights of citizenship by fraudu¬ 
lent naturalisation papers—can u'alk down 
to the polls and neuti-alise my vote ? It is 
of'no use, sir. The educated classes in 
this city do not stand a chance against the 
illiterate mass of adopted citizens; they just 
hang together and carry everything belbro 
them, BO that a white man, unless he can 
boast an O or a Mae in front of his name, 
has no more chance of occu[)ying the 
smallest position than a nigger.” 

The wide prevalence of such doctrines as 
these, and the complete lapse of Upporten- 
doin, into pococurantism, boro the frarit 
that might have been expected, anil the 
whole patronage of the city, and the entire 
administi’ation of the city revtmuos, iell 
into the hands of the remarkable instilu- 
tion holding its head-qnarter.s at. Tammrmy 
Hall. The hall, a lingo building sm- 
mounted by a stone effigy of a eoloss.-il 
Indian, is situato in Fourteenth-!-ireet, in 
the very centre of New York, ami here the 
chiefs of Tammany were wont to meet and 
decide on the campaign tactics of the 
democratic party. 

It may, pm-h.aps, bo well to remind Ihe 
English reader that the democratic is 
the consei'vativo pnrly in America, as 
opposed to the republican, black republican, 
or- abolitionist party, now victoi-ious so far 
!is the central governnieiit of the United 
States is concerned. The democrats, how¬ 
ever, have in many cases rt'tained gro.at 
local power, and are distingnislual by their 
steady adherence to the old-lasliioned doc¬ 
trine of federalism, and the steady main¬ 
tenance of the obsolete principle of slates’ 
rights, a theory propounding the .absolute 
independence and separate sovereignty of 
each individual state. These doctrimis 
were pretty well knoiked on the hoiul 
during the “late misunderstanding,” as the 
great American war is soinetimos desig¬ 
nated, but they are still fondly cherished iu 
the democi'atic bosom, and in few parts of 
America have the democrats so long held 
the reins of power as iu the city of New 
York. 

This party is in no slight degree in¬ 
debted for the coutimiance of its power 
the cver-increasing clement of Irish immi¬ 
gration. Every Hiherninn is almost, im¬ 
mediately on his arrival, pounced upon by 
“ the btiys,” christened a good democrat, 
and made, by hook or hy crook, a natural¬ 
ised citizen at once. Should the youth bo 
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gifted with a finer natural taste fur drinking 
and .fighting than for work, ho, in oonrso 
of time, becomes drafted into the ranks of 
the “shoulder-hitters” and “repeaters,” or, 
in plain English, of those gentry who carry 
to a sublime point their obedience to the 
prece})t, “Vote early, and'vote often,” and, j 
voting themselves in half a dozen diffei’ent 
wartls during the day, by their ruffianly 
demeanunr very efl’ectnally deter more 
pcacicful citizens from recording their 
votes at all. 

To these may bo added the army of 
roughs, generuliy the keepers of low gin- 
sli(i])s, gaming-houses, and the professional 
thieves, tlieii' frieiuls, admirers, and ac- 
eumpliees. The hitter, during the leisure 
Imurs they can s]iare from the excrcLso of 
their regular profession, devote themselves 
vigorously to the pursuit of politics and 
'whisk'v, and many a ra.scal owes his escape j 
IVom jnstioo to the partial feeling of a j 
judge, in wlioso election the thief or some j 
of his friends laid taken a prominent part. ■ 

Inqnii'iiig one day of a worthy inercliant, ji 
a man of substance, if bo kiiew anyt hing ' 
(jfa spright ly'yoniig fellow, who uppcai'ed 
to know everybody, tlii.s gentleman gave mo 
till) following astounding reply : 

“ Don’t know exactly—gucs.s he is a 
gambler or a politician !” 

’I’lio ovd(!V wliendri the several profes¬ 
sions were iruned, gives a correct idea of 
tbe pul)lic feeling towards the two classes 
of aelventurers. 

A eert.aiu amount of chivalry is very 
.absurdty supjioscd to attach to the “ sport” 
or gaiiibler by profession; his duties aro 
arduous, hift expenses enormous, he is fre¬ 
quently a lai-go speeuhitor in stotjks and 
real estate, and from a liail-fellow-woll-mct 
point of view, is considered abetter sort of 
fellow than a “ onc-horso” politician. The 
mdre fai^hionuble dress and more polished 
maimers of the “ spoif,” also help to main¬ 
tain bis superiority; ho often happens to 
have been, at some reniota period, a gen- 
tleiimn, and, although often “ broke,” and 
veiy much “ sbattered” in health and re- 
]mtatiuit, ho still i-etains some slight traces 
of his old mode of life; while the rising 
politician is often th.ab most unhappy of 
wretches, a “cad,” trying his best to appear 
a genlloiuan, and finding the purple and fine 
linen of newly accpiired wealth and im¬ 
portance sit as ill on him as did tho mantle 
iu tho old ballad on the shoulders of those 
dames whose reputation was not alwvo 
scandal. 

Tho low estimate accorded to their craft 
by tho public, is not uufreqnoutly a matter 
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of jest among the politicians themselves. 
A short time since two of these worthies 
were dining together at the Hofiinann 
Houso, when, one wishing to “ take a rise” 
out of his friend, began : 

“ Say, Tom, what have yon been doing 
to the press ? These fellows are calling 
yon more names than would fill a diction¬ 
ary!” 

“Oh !” replied the other, “I don’t mind; 
in fact, rather like it! Why only the other 
day one of the papers compared me to 
Judas Iscariot” (Eye-scariot he pronounced 
it), “ but I didn’t mind 1” 

“No,” rejoined his friend, kindly; “v/o?* 
didn’t, mind, of course, but—but how about, 
Judas P” 

The fashionable season of Now York 
extends from November to Lent, and 
daring this period a vast number of public 
balls on a huge scale are organised on 
various pretences. The Charity Ball, wliere 
two years ago Prince Arthur was the centre 
of attraction, is by far the most fashionable 
public ball of the season, and the elite of 
the city fail not to muster in groat force; 
bright gems and brighter eyes may bo 
counted, not in hundreds but in thousands. 
Next perhaps in importance is the ball of 
the Ameriens Club, an institution of tbc 
Tammany “ stripe” of politics. At this 
monster gathering the di.splay of diamonds 
is perfectly marvellous, the extravagant 
toilets provoke remark even in the city of 
extravagant expenditure, and among the 
most prominent guests are, or wore, the 
chiefs of Tammany. 

Conspicuous among these is a largely 
framed man, “ with brawny sliouhlens 
four foot square;” huge, heavy-looking, 
but muscular withal; of ungainly aspect 
as to his limbs, labouring under an un¬ 
fortunate incapability of finding gloves 
large enough, or boots creascless enough, 
to encompass his vast extremities, but 
exulting in a deep chest heaving beneath a 
snowy expanse of linen decorated with an 
immense diamond solitaire. Surmounting 
this ungainly body is a massive head 
crowned with grizzled locks. Prom be¬ 
neath a pair of bushy eyebrows gleam 
bright but sunken eyes, while a heavy 
beard, streaked with silver, conceals tlic 
•znassiye jaw and determined chin. This 
ii»au is indeed a man of mark, the object 
of many greetings and hand- shakings, 
friendly and servile, for ho is a leader of 
men; his word is law, his smile is wealth, 
his frown ruin; he is the great chief, the 
Crand Sachem of Tammany, the Boss of 
the Ring. 


At the outset of life a chair-maker on 
no very ambitaons scale, nursed in the old 
volunteer fire department, an intensely 
political and slightly rowdy organisation, 
step by step from foreman of his engine 
onward and ever onward, higher and still 
higher, hy ways straight or crooked, un¬ 
aided except by his own quiet determina¬ 
tion and iron will, has this man climbed 
to his present position. Ostensibly a more 
commissioner of works, but really a civic 
Warwick — a municipal king - maker — he 
sets up and pulls down mayors, chamber¬ 
lains, comptrollers, collectors. Ever near 
the great s\iu of the Tammany system is the 
quiet and unobtrusive man who enjoys 
the reputation of supplying intellect to the 
ruling body. This new Carnot, rejoicing 
in tho initials of Peter B., is dubbed by bis 
friends atid foes—Peter Bismarck or Peter 
Brains Sweeny. He is tho great initiator 
of the policy of pseudo-purity, bogus libe¬ 
rality, and judicious disinterestedness. He 
is over preaching to his more voracious col¬ 
leagues one invariable doctrine, “ Gentle¬ 
man, we must disgorge.” Throwing a sop 
to Cerberus has ever been his leading idea, 
and when city chamberlain, he at once 
turned over to the city treasury a huge 
amount of interest invariably engulfed 
by preceding chamberlains. His policy 
was a sound one, and it redounds some¬ 
what to his credit, that, having “ got” 
enough, he was prepared to “ run straight” 
if the rest of tho Ring would have allowed 
him to do so. 

Chatting to a bevy of fashionably- 
dressed laidies stands Slippery Dick, one 
of tho most popular and best-abused men 
in Gotham. Slippery or not, Dick has 
managed to accumulate a huge fortune, 
and knows right well how to enjoy it. 
Very lato in arrival, and very early in de¬ 
parture ; last in the battle, and first in 
the retreat; is a slender, dapper-looking 
gentlora.an, happy in the possession of an 
elegantly trimmed beard, and taking pride 
in tho “ nice conduct” of an eye-glass, Hia 
step is light and springy, his hand ever 
ready to greet hia innumerable ifriends; he 
is admirably “ fixed” in the bluest of blue 
“ olawhammej’” coats, the whitest of vests, 
and the brightest of all possible brass 
buttons. With jaunty self-possession, with 
bright glaijco overflowing with genial gpod 
humour, he moves brisklyamongtbe throng, 
feeling quite at home, and. why not? for 
he is, municipally speaking, the “ biggest 
man” there, and rules, or rather seems to 
rule, the city according to his own good 
pleasure. Originally a smart lawyer, then 
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combining that profession with- the ardent 
pnrsnit of politics and owasional excur- 
sions into the realms of literature, pleading 
causes, ad-dressing “ fellow-citizens,” and 
editing the Hew York Leader by jj^s, he 
has made his way with very IWorable 
rapidity to the highest mnnicipal position 
attainable. Like Warren Hastings and 
other great men, the mayor of New York 
is addicted to the composition of feeble 
verses; but what is this one small speck 
upon the face of an “ ancillary planet ?” 

The city judges, someof whom coiTcspond 
in position with our stipendiary magistrates, 
are in great force. One genial gentleman 
is accused on all hands of being kept by 
tliG managers or niismanagers of the Erie 
Railway; near him, gossiping with the 
gayest group in the house, is the plucky 
little judge, “ Gunny,” who has earned 
immense renown by actually daring to in¬ 
flict severe sentences on several prominent 
malefactors. The mere fact of a judge 
being praised to the skies for doing his 
simple duty, affords a singular comment 
on the general administration of jt'.?tice. 
Imagine Sir Thomas Henry being .compli¬ 
mented in the Times, and compared to 
Chief Justice Gascoigne, for daring to 
commit Mr. William Sikes for trial! 

Talking in a low tone, and earnestly, to 
the “ Thunderbolt” of the Sixth Ward, a 
mountain of a man, resplendent in new 
broadcloth, broad smiles, and the inevitable 
diamonds, is a tall handsome man, not only 
better-looking, but more gentleman-like 
than most of the greater chiefs. He was for¬ 
merly—^but a few years ago—a clerk in the 
house of A. T. Stewart, but plunging into 
the sea of politics his talents have brought 
him to the top of the wave. Enthusiastic 
admirers predict his certain election at the 
next contest for the mayoralty. 

But there is a buzz of excitement. Mrs. 
Mushroom’s diamonds have just arrived. 
Every one is excited to a violent pitch ; all 
crowd to obtain a glimpse of the diamonds. 
Mrs. Mushroom arrives leaning on her hus¬ 
band’s arm. She is a sbowy-looking lady, 
with a great deal of fair hair more or ‘less 
authentic. Her toilet is a marvel; heavy 
satins and priceless laces struggle for pre¬ 
eminence ; her panier is the biggest, her 
train the longest in the room. But the 
diamonds—oh, the diamonds! they blaze 
and glitter, twinkle and dazzle, raising, 
meanwhile, storms of envy, hatred, malice, 
and nncharitablenesB in the bosoms of fair 
spectators. One of these last whispers 
confidentially: 

“She is heavy on diamonds now, but 


Mushroom once kept a gambling-house in 
'Frisco, and has committed, I guess, about 
every crime that wasn’t ottt of his reach.” 

Snob is the rage of Hie celestial soul of 
woman at the sight of unattainable jewels. 

There is only one slight drawback to these 
gigantic balls ; it is clearly impossible to 
dance, unless a waltz on the area of an 
ordinary chess-board can be denominated 
dancing. But many who come to dance 
remain to drink, and at one of these balls 
my evil star led me among a knot of well- 
known politicians. These were men known 
to everybody in New York, men whom 
every one called by their Christian names. 
Of course the champagne flowed freely: it 
always is flowing freely on some pretence or 
other in Gotham. Equally as a matter of 
course, every man was formally introduced 
to all the rest, hands were very profusely 
shaken, and names went very much in at 
one ear and out at the other. It was a jolly, 
an excessively jolly p.arty. Among the 
lively crowd was one gentleman conspicuous 
by the bravery of his apparel. Faultlessly, 
t.oo faultlessly dressed, booted and glovOT 
to perfection, oiled, curled, waxed, and 
gummed within an inch of his life, he was 
the very beau ideal of a New York dandy. 
The diamonds of this Adonis were enormous 
and his thirst prodigious. Suddenly this 
thing of beauty asserted his intention of 
depriving the assembly of the light of his 
presence. Addressing the little knot of 
revellers, and noticing some rather noisy 
proceedings in another corner of the room, 
Adonis opened his month and said with 
fine aristocratic disdain: 

“ I guess this thing is getting rayther 
mixed—I shall go.” And with many affec¬ 
tionate farewells the elegant hero was 
suffered to depart. An inquiiy touching 
the identity of the exclusive gentleman 
elicited the following reply: “ You don't 
know 7tm ? I guess you don’t know 
enough to go in-doors when it rains. That’s 
the eminent forger, S., just out on bail!” 

It may easily be imagined that a society 
striking its roots so deeply into the slough 
of the city, and not disdaining even the 
state prison as a nursery of voters, must be 
powerful indeed. Marshalled by old tacti¬ 
cians, veterans of many a meeting, men 
deeply learned in all the mysteries of axe- 
grindiug, log - rolling, and wire - pulling, 
electing the very judges themselves, it is not 
to be wondered at that the forces of Tam¬ 
many have so long proved irresistible. As 
Napoleon held his artillery in his hand, 
“ comme nn coup de pistolct,” aa Mr, Se¬ 
ward during the civil war boasted that the 
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liberty of every eitiKen was at the mercy 
of his “littJo bell,” even so did the Grand 
Sachem of Tammany ixile the minor 
slaves of the Bing. 

The treachery of a discontented confede¬ 
rate has at lust laid bare to the world the 
history of the most, extraordinary system 
of fraud and spoliation that blots the page 
of history, and the eyes of Emopo arc now 
anxiously watching the efforts of tho in¬ 
habitants of tho Empire City to free them¬ 
selves from the thraldom of the fatal Ring, 
which has so long enclosed them in its 
circle of corruption. 


DESIGN OR DEVELOPMENT ? 


In many parts of Franco the walks and 
alleys in parks and g'ardons arc merely the 
natural loam beaten hard, sometimes mixed 
or coated over with roful scrapings. In 
wet weather tliis forms a sticky, slippery 
surface, so inconvenient ns to lead ti) the 
insertion of a line of small Ihigs or step¬ 
ping-stones along tho princij)ai walks, to 
render the passage along them possible 
after heavy rains. Rut in hot. dry seasons 
they become hard and smooth, attaining 
tho consistency of a compact stucco. In 
this state, their only defect is a tendency 
to cracking; but as the (u-acks are never 
wide nor dix^p enough to .serve as pitfalls 
to tho smallest balx', the fault ofle-nds the 
eye rather than the foot of those who walk 
upon them. 

Besides tho craerks, these pla.stor-like 
walks are ofteu peribrated with holes, out 
of which earth has betui ihro’ivn by some 
agent within. By wab-bing a, hole, yuxi 
will see issuing from and eniciing it, a bee- 
likc insect, of mild and innocent mien—it 
actually feeds ikself on the pollim of flowers 
—but which provides a stoi’c of frc?sli 
insecli-meat for its young, in a way wliich 
would make the late Mr. Burke liide his 
diminished head. A metlical man, Doctor 
Leon Dufour, discovered the crime, but 
failed to detect the re;)l secret of the 
creature’s operations. He calls the culprit 
Cerceris bu 2 )rosticido—Cerceris, the bu- 
prcstis-slayer. 

In July, 1840, while going his ronnd.s, a 
•patient suffering under some small ailment 
which few people die of kept him waiting. 
To pass the time he went into tho garden, 
and took his post in an alley on the look¬ 
out for something. But seeing no more 
than Sister Anne did at first, ho searcihod 
thq. pathway for the habitatioixs of burrow¬ 


ing hymenopter®, A tiny MU of sand, re¬ 
cently thrown ontfoanght his eye. It masked « 
the orifice of a dbep pa^sft^,’which he traced 
by cautiously working with a spade. Soon 
he saw sparklingthe brilliant wing-cases of i 
a much-coveted buprestis; soon afterwards 
a whole buprestis; and then three and four 
entire buprestes delighted his gasre with 
their emeralds and gold. He could not 
believe hi.s eyes. And that was only the be¬ 
ginning of his discoveries. Out of the ruins 
of the mine there crept a hymenopterous 
insect, which he captured asit tried to make 
its escape. In it he recognised the Cerceris 
buprestieide. 

The entomologist’s hot blood was up. 
It w’as not enough to have found the 
murderer and the victims; he must know 
who were tho consumers of all this rare 
and valuable prey. It was as if be had 
found a human larder stocked vrith golden 
plteasants and birds of paradise. Having 
exhiinsted this first buprestiferous vein, 
whicli lie had followed to tho depth of a 
foot, he tried other soundings. In les.s 
than an hour he disinterred three cerceris 
dens, and his reward was fifteen whole 
buprestes, with the fragments of a still 
greater number. Here was a perspective 
to look forward to ! In that locality he 
could catch in a few hours fifty or sixty 
feraalo ccrccres on Uic blossoms of various 
species of g.vrlic. Their nests must be in 
the neighbourhood, provisioned in tho same 
luxurious style. In them ho would find, 
by hundreds, rare buprestes of which he 
had never been able to oateh a single in¬ 
dividual during thirty long years of assi¬ 
duous hunting. And this dream soon 
Ix^came a reality. 

Some days afterwards, while visiting the 
estate of one of his friends, in the midst 
of forests of maritime piBe.s, he set about 
juiother cerceris hunt. Their dens were 
easily recognised. They were exclusively 
excavated in tlic principal alleys of the 
garden, where the compact and well* 
trodden soil offered the nocesaary condi¬ 
tions of solidity for the establishment of 
tho insect’s domicile. He examined, in the 
sweat of his brow, about twenty nests; for 
the work is not so easy as might be 
imagined. The treasuries, and conse¬ 
quently the treasures, are nevei’ less than a 
foot undoiground. The best plan to effect 
the burglary is to thiust into the orifice of 
the mine a straw or a long stem of grass, 
to servo as a conducting clue, and then to 
sap round it with a garden spade, so as to 
lift out the central lump of earth in one or 
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two pieces, aad tiien break i6 up drcum- 
spoctly on tli© grcnand. 

Liwly were Jbbe perspiring bonteman’s 
transports every time he exposed to view a 
fresh collection of beetles blazing with 
copper, emeralds, and gold, and wliich 
glittered all the brighter for the burning 
sunshine. Never, during his long career as 
a naturalist, had he gazed on such a spec¬ 
tacle, or enjoyed such a treat, lie know 
not which to admire most—the brilliant 
coloopteriB, or the wonderful sagacity of 
the coroeres who had put them in store. 
Incredible as it may seem, amongst more 
than four hundred individuals .so ware¬ 
housed, the closest investigation could 
not find the smallest fragment which did 
not belong to the genus Buprestis. Tlio 
learned collectoi’s, though simple liymen- 
opterat), had not once committed the most 
trifling mistake. 

The cercercs show themselves to ho no 
fools, by the way in which they shape and 
stock tlieir subterranean nurseries. Wo 
have seen that they select hard, solid soil, 
well beaten, and exposed to sunshine 'Phis 
choice implies au intelligence, or, if you 
pi'cler it, au instinct, which wo miglit foci 
inclined to believe the result of experience. 
Light or sandy soils would undoubtedly be 
much easier to perforate, but they would be 
continually apt to give way and cave in. 
Our insect digs her gallery bynieans of her 
mandibles and her anterior tarsi, which, for 
tl i is purpose, are garnished with teeth, like 
those of a rake. She makes the entrance 
wider than the diameter of her body, be¬ 
cause it has to admit a prey of larger 
dimensions than herself. The gallery is 
not vei'tical, which would make it liable to 
be filled up by the wind and other causes. 
Not far from its origin it makes a bend, 
which usually runs, for seven or eight 
inches from south to nortli, returning then 
to its first direction. 'Beyond the termina¬ 
tion of this final gallery the careful mother 
places her progeny’s cradles. These latter 
ai>e five separate and independent cells, 
disposed in a sort of semicircle, hollowed 
into the form and size of an olive, polished 
and solid in their interior. Each cell is 
large enough to contain three buprestes, 
the, ordinary ration allowed to each larva. 
It appears tliat the mother fly lays one egg 
in tiffi midst of tlie three victims, and then 
closes the cell with earth in such a way 
tljat when the provisioning of the whole of 
the brood is concluded, all communication 
with the gallery ceases to exist. • 

When the ceroeris returns from hunting 
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! with her quany between her paws, she 
alights at the door of her underground 
lodging, and deposits it theie' for half a 
moment. Entering the galleiy backwards, 
she seizes the helpless Tiotim in her ja ws, 
and drags it tO the very bottom. Her 
visits are not confined to the time of pro¬ 
viding her family with food. About the 
middle of August, when the buprestes are 
devoured, and the larva9 are hermetically 
sealed in their cocoons, the oereeris is 
seen to enter her gallery without bringing 
anything with her. It is clear that the 
anxious motlier wishes to make sure, by 
ro]Hiatcd visits, that no enemy or accident 
threatens to destroy her progeny. 

But by what inconceivable impulse is the 
cerccris, who feeds herself on nothing but 
the pollen of flowers, urged to procure, in 
spite of a thousand difficulties, a total dif¬ 
ferent diet for descendants whom she will 
never behold, and to lie in wait on trees so 
dissimilar as oaks and pines, for the insects 
which arc destined to become her prey ? 
What entomological hict compels her 
strictly to confine hcnsclf, in the choice of 
her game, to ofio single generic group of 
insects of which she seems the born foe, and 
all the while capturing spocios which differ 
considerably amongsl. themselves in length, 
dimi'ri,sionH, and configuration ? 

’I’ho innate projiensity which induces the 
cerccris to consti'uct a nest for her young 
deep in the ground, manifests an instinct 
at once marvellous and sublime. That 
dejith indicates that the tender larv® will 
have to pass the winter snug in their 
buiTows. Her maternal solicitude places 
them out of the reach of the inclemency 
of winter. And yet this careful mother 
will never see her offspring. Nor has 
experience given her the dightost hint 
that such things as winter and its frosts 
exist, since she came into the world during 
the gieat heats of summer, and after 
having provided for the future destinies of 
her family, she dies before the temperature 
is sensibly lowered. How can such facts 
be accounted for by any imaginable pro¬ 
cess of natural selection or progressive 
development? The phenomena are inex¬ 
plicable, except by a belief in Divine Pro¬ 
vidence and Creative Wisdom. 

The unearthing of the nests of the 
cerccris reveals a very singular fact. The 
buried buprestes, though showing no signs 
of life, arc always perfectly fresh, as thdi^h 
killed that veiy day. Their colours are Indght 
and life-like; their legs, antennro, and the 
membranes which unite the segments of 
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it is difficult to believe in the action of an 


tlieir body are perfectly supple and flexible. 
It was at first supposed that their preser¬ 
vation was owing to the coolness of the 
soil, and the absence of light and air. But 
there must be some other cause of their in¬ 
corruptibility, since twenty-four hours after 
the death of a beetle in summer its internal 
organs are either dried up or decomposed. 
The female cerceris, like the groat majority 
of the hymenoptorsB, is furnished with a 
sting and a poison-bag, and the guess was 
natural that the subtle liquid which in¬ 
flicted death possessed antiseptic properties, 
preventing putrefaction. No one suspected 
that the captured and doomed buprestes 
were not really dead. 

Tho real truth was discovered by M. 
Pabre, while observing the proceedings of 
the tuberculated cerceris, the largest Euro¬ 
pean species, and divulged by him in tho 
Annales des Sciences Naturelles. This 
cerceris excavates its burrows, and sfores 
them with food during the la.st half of 
September. Instead of a flat footpath, it 
selects a vertical bank, but is not particular 
about the quality of the soil if it bo but 
dry, and have a sunny aspect. Tho gal¬ 
leries are entirely the work of the females, 
who do not disdain to save themselves 
trouble by repairing burrows of the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

Tho victim selected by this cerceris is 
a large species of tho weevil tribe, the 
Cleonis ophthalmicus. If the Bupresticide 
cerceris, without going beyond tho limits 
of a genus, indiscriminately captures any 
of the species of that genus, tho tuber- 
oulatcd cerceris, more exclusive, confines 
itself to a single species. One is carious 
to know the motives which influence so 
singalar and decided a choice. There may 
bo differences of flavour and of nutritious 
qualities in the respective game, which the 
larvae doubtless appreciate, but the mother 
insect is probably guided by anatomical 
rather than gastronomical considerations. 

After what M. Dufour has told us re¬ 
specting the wonderful preservation of the 
insects destined to feed camiverous larvGo, 
it is needless to add that tho weevils de¬ 
posited in the burrows or captive in the 
claws of their mortal enemy, although de¬ 
prived for ever of all power of motion, are 
as completely untainted as when alive and 
. active. Vivid hues, supple joints, healthy 
viscera, all conspire to make us doubt that 
the inert body lying-before us is a veritable 
coi'pse, ^d we look at it with the expecta¬ 
tions shall see tho insect get up and 
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antiseptic liquid. Life, we feel assured, 
must still be there, although latent and 
passive. Life only, still resisting the de¬ 
structive invasion of chemical forces, can 
thus preserve an organism from decompo¬ 
sition. Life is still there, minus sensibility 
and motion. We have before us a marvel 
which neither ether nor chloroform are 
capable of cfiecting, and for whose cause 
we must refer to the mysterious laws of the 
nervous system. 

The important point was to ascertain the 
way in which the murder was committed. 
With some difficulty, M. Fabre succeeded 
in suqirising the assassin in the fact. The 
ccrccris thrust her poisoned dart two or ■> 
three times into the joint of the weevil’s 
prothorax, between the first and second 
pair of legs. In the twinkling of an eye 
the deed was done. Without the slightest 
convulsive pang, without any of those 
twitchings of the limbs which accompany 
an animal’s dying agony, the victim fell 
motionless for ever, as if struck by lightning. 
The stroke was temble and admirable in 
its rapidity. Instantly the victor turned f 
the vanquished on its back, seized it and 
flew off with it to her hidden den. By the f 
efiect of a microscopic puncture and an ; 
imperceptible drop of liquid, the weevil in¬ 
stantly lost all power of motion. But 
chemistry possesses no such subtle poison; 
consequently, we must inquire for the 
cause at the hands of anatomy and physi¬ 
ology. And to comprehend the mystery 
wo must consider not so mnoh the subtlety 
of tho inoculated venom as the importance 
of the wounded organs, which are precisely 
the thoracic ganglions, whence spring the 
nerves which preside over all the motions 
of the creature’s wings and legs. 

’The ccrceres who, with a single stteke, 
benumb the animal functions of their prey, 
select precisely those species in which this 
nervous centralisation is the most com¬ 
plete. The buprestes suit them, because 
the nervous centres of ^he mesothorax 
and the metathorax are confounded in. 
ono single mass; the woevil suits them, 
because the three thoracic ganglions lie 
very close together, the two last even 
touching each other. The grand puzzle 
still remains unsolved: Who taught the 
assassin cerceres these refined se'ersts of 
anatomy ? 

The cerceres are not the only insedts 
who display a like manifestation of mar¬ 
vellous fomesight. The wasp femily inclndes, 
besides the species which live in large com- 
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Mouities and build complex nests, like the 
hornet and the common wasp, others which 
lead a solitary life. One of these, the 
Odynertts spinipes, performs its, task be¬ 
tween the end of May and the beginning of 
July. Its first operation is to excavate a 
burrow, in clayey soil or stilf loam, at the 
farther end of which it fashions a cell, 
plastering it neatly with homo - made 
mortar. Each cell receives one egg. 

The odynerus is a jack-of-all-tradcs. 
After working as a mason, it now plays 
the sportsman, beating the lucerne fields 
for the larvas of a weevil. As soon as 
caught, it inflicts on each a wound which, 
without killing, paralyses them, arrests 
their growth, and retains them in the con¬ 
dition of living prey, incapable of resist¬ 
ing the worm which is to feed on them. At 
the bottom of each nest, close to the 
odynerus’s egg, you will find a dozen green 
caterpillars rolled head and tail together, 
stuck by the back against the walls of the 
cell, without tlie possibility of moving. 

The reason for this arrangement is clear.' 
The odynerus lays only one egg in each 
coll. From that egg will i.ssue a carnivo¬ 
rous worm who would disdain to cat stale 
or tainted moat. He must have fresh, 
tender, juicy, living game. His mother 
knows his peculiar tastes, and takes 
measures beforehand to indulge them. She 
fills the cell with animals which he will 
only have to devour one after the other, 
although their size enormously exceeds his 
own when he first comes forth from his egg. 
He eats the larva nearest at hand, without 
troubhng himself about the future. He 
then precede to the second, then to the' 
third, and so on till the twelfth course is 
eaten. Twelve caterpillars, one per day, 
neither more nor less, are his precise allow¬ 
ance. His mother, well aware of the re¬ 
quired number, never exceeds it. Her 
entomological knowledge is still more sur¬ 
prising. She hunts after one single sj>ecies 
of larvae, and, what is still more curious, 
selects them all of nearly the same ago. 
Disdaining larvae that are too small for her 
purpose, she spares herself no trouble to 
find up those who are old and strong 
enough to bear a fast without perishing. 
If they died in the nest, and putrefied 
there, the stench would render it unbear¬ 
able. Thanks to the peculiar wound she 
inflicts, their vital functions are instantly 
suspended; but life exists in a degree 
sufl&oient to preserve them from decay 
until they have satisfied the wants of the 
yonng odynerus, who then undergoes his 


metamorphosis, teara open his chrysalis 
shell with his teeth, shakes, unfolds, and 
essays his wings, and then launches boldly 
into air and sunshine. 

“What admirable maternal instinct!” 
some will exclaim. Others, looking farther, 
will add, “ What marvellous providontiaf 
combination!” 


AN AITTUMN BAWN. 

Tns .lun-mist sprcatils a woof of quivering grJd 
On the liluo mountain-tops, and o’er the crest ^ 

Of mighty Skiddaw, seamed with many a »c«tr ‘ 

By the tierce storms of ages, lies a cloud, 

A crimson cloud, gold-frmged, and beautiful. 

As is Aurora's brow, when from her couch 
She, rosy-fingered, rises radiant. 

Veiling her white limbs from the God of Bay, 

Bpon the armoured furze the cunning work 
Of spiders spreads its silver tracery, 

Glistening with morning dew ; and yellowing tufts 
Of brake-grass, withered by the early frosts. 

Give covert to the lurk, whoso clear shrill pipe 
"Wakes the hill-echoes with its melody, 

Bole minstrel of these wilds. 

The autumn tints, 

Purple, and red, and chrome, are on the fells. 

With scarce an eye, save that of shepherd boy, 

To drink their wondrous beauty. Ot the wing, 

In solitary state, the goss-hawk skims 
The vast expanse of sky. Fair, bright, and pure. 
Sweet, calm, and mellow, holy, grand, and still. 
Voiceless, yet speaking with a thousand tongues, 
Breaks forth the radiance of this autumn dawn. 
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Who told mo, I wonder, and when and 
whore Avas I told, a preposterous story, 
with nolhing in it, but w'hich tickled me 
strangely at the time, and wbioh has never 
failed so to titillate my risible sense, to tbis 
day ? The tale went this wise. Some 
four decades since, when the Municipal 
Corporations Reform Act was passed, a 
number of respectable toAvns in England 
became boroughs, and were not only pri¬ 
vileged to return members to parliament, 
bat likewise received charters of inooi-- 
por.ation, and were consequently empowered 
to elect a mayor, aldermen, and town ooun- 
cil for pfirposes of local self-government. 
I can remember, indeed, when Brighton the 
magnificent was destitute of such digni¬ 
taries, and was only the Hundred of Her¬ 
ringbone, governed by a high constable^ 
but the town of which I am about to speak, 
and which I will discreetly allude to under 
the name of Frogborongh, was distant at 
least a hundred and fifty miles from the 
queen of watering-places, and Avas sitnate 
in,quite a difi'erent part of the islfmd. It 
was a very small town; but had become, 
mentally, so prodigiously inflated by its 
accession of importance as the seat of a 
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mayor and corporation, that the Gazetteers 
might have changed its name to Oxborough; 
and if it -went on swelling in its own esti¬ 
mation in a proportionate i-atio, I should j 
not be surprised to hear that it had burst 
long ago. There alighted, one evening, at 
the principal hotel at Erogborough—^it had 
only been an inn prioi* to the ])assing of the 
ilayoi'-giving Act — a certain ])ersonage 
wlioni 1 will call the Irreverent Traveller, 
lie was a hungry travcllei-, too, and im¬ 
mediately after ho had Hung his baggage 
to the boots, demanded snpper in a voice 
of thunder. It was the landlord who con¬ 
descended to bring his repast, and to wait 
upon him while be partook of it; .and for 
t wo good reasons did mine host so stoop to 
conquer. In the first place, his only waiter 
was assisting at an entertainment given 
that very evening by liis w'orship the 
mayor of Frogborough; in the next, tlio 
landlord could not but think tliat a traveller 
with such a loud voice as tliat possessed 
by the In'cvercnt one, miist bt; a j^esrsonage 
of some importance. The traveller par¬ 
took of a dishful of eggs and liani; two 
“ helps” of cold roast beef; a considerable 
amount of pie, and a prodigious quan¬ 
tity of pickles; and made no inore of a 
crusty quartern loaf than though it had 
been a French roll, lie drank a. pint and 
a half of strong ale, and two glasses of 
brandy-and-water; and tlicii, llicking the 
crumbs off his knees with a great bandana 
handkerchief, he drew a. dee]) Ineatli, and 
slapping the landlord on the back—1 warned 
you tliat he was au Irreverent Traveller— 
exclaimed: 

“ There ! no man in England conld have 
a l>ettor supper than Fve liad this night.” 

The landlord, didn’t mind being slapjicd 
on the back, for the guest looked like one 
■who could afford to pay for sncli fami¬ 
liarities. Still, tlierc was something in the 
dogmatical manner of the travel Ict iJiat 
pained him, and he gixvc an “ahem !” in a 
deprecating tone. 

“What’s that?” cried the guest, in a 
voice like unto the sound of a trumpet. 

“ I beg your pjirdon, sir,” the landlord 
began in a tone subdued but firm. 

“ What P” repeated the traveller in sten¬ 
torian accents. 

’ “You said,” the landlord went on, politelj'^ 
but seriously, “ that no man in England 
could htw^e supped better than you have 
done this night." 

“ Of course I did,” retorted the guest. 
“No man could have supped lietter.” 

“ Except the mayor,” said llie host, 
quietly but solemnly. 


“ Except whom ?” roared the traveller. 

“ The mayor—his worship the mayor of 
Frogborough—^he’s a supping now,” the 
landlord, still deeply agitated, but still de¬ 
termined, replied. 

“ Hang the mayor of Frogborongh !” 
shouted the Irreverent Traveller; “ and tell 
him, with my compliments, that he may go 
to Bath.” 

Tlio landlord gazed for an instant at the 
iconoclast, and then rushed from his pre¬ 
sence, calling for the constables. 

Tliey locked the Irreverent Traveller up 
in the cage; and the next day they brought 
him up l)eforo the borough bench, charging 
him with fearful crimes. The country was 
in a disturbed state just then, and a vinous 
posiboy came forward to swear that the 
traveller had confided to him his complete 
approval of ihe principles contained in 
(Jobbett’s Register. It was currently re¬ 
ported, too—being market-day—that the 
prisoner had been discovered lurking under 
the lee of a hayrick with a tinder-box and 
matches in one pocket, and an afr-gun in 
the other, and at the farmers’ ordinary 
the rumour ran that ho was Swing. 

The end of the judicial investigation 
wa.s tlio discharge, “ with a caution,” of the 
tiaveller; wlicreupou the Irreverent one, 
planting his hat firmly on his head, de¬ 
livered himself of the following seditious 
woi'ds: 

“ 1 shall be caui.ious, indeed, before I 
venture into this poky bole of a towm 
again ; and allow mo to add, that of all the 
.stupid old fools I ever met with, the land¬ 
lord of your hotel is the greatest—except 
the nujyor.” 

He turned and fled, and justice was 
robbed of her prey. 

How often, and in how many countries, 
has tJjis idle jest occurred to me, often with¬ 
out rhyme or reason, and, in mo^ instanoes, 
•without any effort of volition on my part. 
But ■who has not his particular “ticMe- 
ment?” The old story of the man at 
Stoney Stratford, who was so terribly bitten 
by fleas, and the older one still, of the 
ruined game.ster who kicked ids valet 
for always tying his shoe, will never want 
laughers. 

“ Except the mayor.” I should be ashamed 
to revert to this Frogborongh story in this 
place, but that it has some tangible relation to 
certain circumstances in which I found my¬ 
self on tho evening of the Ninth of Novem¬ 
ber last. I should have been in bed, for I 
was ill; but by a strange tu*n of Fortune’s 
wliirligig I found myself arrayed in that 
solemn mockery of woe which is known a.s 
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evening costume, and standing on a scarlet the company might think I was a waiter 
covered dai's, and by the side of a Chair, despatched from the ball to say that dinner 
which, 80 eplendid were its adornments, was ready. That fiction perhaps might go 
might, without any amplitude o£ language, down with the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
have beai termed a Throne, in the council or the Queen’s Ancient Sergeant, or the 
chamber of the Guildhall oftho City ofLoh- Chilian charge? d’affaires (they were all 
don. It was close upon seven in the evening, close to me); but I was guiltily conscions 
®>nd, my infirm health notwithstanding, I that the idea would not be for one moment 
had a not unpleasant persuasion that dinner- entertained by certain officials of the oor- 
time was at hand. poration, whom 1 saw standing below the 

But how on earth did I contrive to find “haut pas” on the floor of the council 
myself on that dais ? The high places are chamber. I felt that the mace-be^rer’s 
not for me; of that fact I am fully aware, eye was upon me. I shrank beneath the 
Below the salt, behind the screen, or in a searching gaze of the common crier. What 
high-np gallery looking down on IV'stivities would 1 not have given to conoiliate the 
in which I was not, personally, privileged placid old gentleraim who wears the fur 
to participate, was, I knew full well, the porringer on his head, and carries the 
proper and normal position which I should sword of civic state ? They knew full well 
have occupied. IIow had 1 come hither P that I was not present to proclaim tho 
Physically, by means of the Meti’opolitan readiness of the banquet. Familiar with 
Railway from South Kensington to Cannon- tho mimatest traditions of municipal hos- 
street, and thence on ray legs to Guildhall, pitality, they knew that dinner would be 
But, morally, fortune, fate, chaiiee, my announced by a personage in a court-suit, 
“kismet,” my star, my good or evil genius, and with a flourish of trumpets. When 
had brought me to this pass ; and, being you find yourself iii places where you have 
there, I will not conceal tho fact ■ 'cit 1 no osteusiblo, right to be present, there 
fl it horribly uncomfortable. I am not fond always remains open the loophole of saying 
of thrusting myself where 1 am not wanted, that you are “a gentleman connected with 
1 shun the society of the great. I never the prc.ss.” But, woe is me ! on tlio oven- 
talk to people in omnibn.ses, or railway ing of the Ninth of November I had not 
trains, or at hotel tabic d'hutes. 1 don’t tho I'omotost connexion with the press; 
know' the members of my owm club. 1 and 1 liad, besides, tho uneasy consciousness 
don’t know my fellow-sl)o])n)ou in tho e.sta- that several gentlemen really affiliated to 
llishment where! serve. 1 never picked up that valuable institution, and formerly my 
a friend at a watering-place. 1 never made colleagues thereupon, were surveying me 
but one chance accpiaiutanoe in my life, scmaifully from afar off, and whispering 
He was a charming man, and gave mo his among themselves, “Just like his con- 
card ; and a few days aft.erwar Is I read in founded impudence. How the deuce did 
the papers that he had been brought up at ho get there?” It wasn’t my fault. 1 
Bow-streets a charge of bigaiuy. Not owed my card of invitation to tho banquet 
but that a bigamist may bo oharming. to tho courtesy of a deservedly popular 

But I was desperately wretcbi'd on the shorifi', and at an earlier period of the 
dajs because I bappent:d to be the only evening, after making my way to tho dais, 
person there in plain evening dress. “ They an& paying tho customary obeisances to 
can’t take me for the Aracriean piiuistcr,” tho chief magistrate, 1 had endcavonrtHl 
I reasoned with myself, “ because the name quietly to slip into tho background, or into 
of his Excellency, who is standing within some quiet corridor, where, behind some 
half a dozen paces of me, has been twice bust, or flowering plant, I might see tiro 
•called out in the hearing (jf tho brilliant grand folks passing in procession to the 
assembly; and, besides, being a general banqueting - hall. Woe! I was standing 
officer inthe American service, he i.s attired tranquilly on a common councillor’s toes, 
in a uniform closely resembling that of a and behind the towering chignon of a 
British rear-admiral. Nor can it be as- deputy’s wife, when I was amicably taken 
snmed that I am the minister from Liberia; into custody by an nnder-sherifi', and in¬ 
fer, to, he is black.” Fora moment I took formed that I was to escort tho*- daughter 
cowardly refi^ in the thought that I of an exalted civic funotionmy to the hall, 
might pass for an M.P. for an IrLsh con- I do declare that, at that moment, I would 
stituency; but alas! all the members of have preferred the tap on the shoulder 
the Honourable House on tho dais had fi'om a sheriff’s officer to the friendly ines- 
hnd their styles and titles proclaimed. I sage of the under-sherift’; bntmi^tifer mag- 
indulged at last in the humble hope that nilicoes remained behind. Tho nnder-sheriff 
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himeelf "was a sight splendid to behold. 
Point-lace craYat, embroidered Vraistcoat, 
tmt*steel buttons, bright-hilted sword, bag- 
wig, pink silk legs, patent leather shoes, 
every sumptuary'luxury had been bestowed 
upon him. “ Better,” I thought, inwardly 
groaning, “ the hooked nose and greasy sur- 
tout of Mr. Rabshekah of Chancery-lane.” 
There was no help. Clearly there was no 
making a run for it. I gave myself up, with 
dogged resignation, to Fate, as though tho 
undei’-sheriff’s summons had only been pre¬ 
liminary to tho apparition of another muni¬ 
cipal functionary on the scene—^with the 
night-cap and tho pinioning straps. 

There are some people who conld have 
borne this kind of thing with perfect equa¬ 
nimity ; nay, who would have found them¬ 
selves quite at home on this square island 
of scarlet cloth, in the midst of an ocean of 
gas and watchful eyes. I don’t speak of 
those who are to the manner born. Of 
course, the Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
meet the gaze of the Home Secretary with¬ 
out quailing. The plenipotentiary from the 
Venezuelan Republic is not afraid of the 
minister from Honduras, and the Prime 
Minister is not afraid of anybody. These 
good folks are upon terms of mutual 
equality; but, on the other hand, I know 
several Toms, and Dicks, and Harrys, 
members, as I am, of tho “ lower middle 
classes,” who can stand any amount of 
aristocratic fill without flinching. They 
like to be among their betters, and so lot 
them know that they, Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, are there. Observe Tom when, as 
secretary to the Invalided Rabbit.-skin 
Sellers’ Association, he welcomes the Duke 
of Haresfoot to the annual dinner, at which 
his grace is to take the chair. He patronises 
the august nobleman; 1 saw him once poke 
the peer in the ribs as his grace was taking 
his coffee after the banquet. He was telling 
him a funny story, evidently. Could ycni 
tell a funny story to a duke ? 1 couldn’t. 

Admire Dick,.again, when he meets the 
Earl of Sablejamb—whom he saw last 
ear at Homburg—when he comes across 
im in Pall Mall. “ Halloa! old fellow,” 
he cries, “ what a jolly time of it we had 
when we last met.” Sablejamb, who is as 
proud as Lucifer, save when he wants to 
borrow a ten-pound note, tries hard to 
cross the road; but the unabashed Dick 
pursues him, shouting out an invitation for 
my lord to come and dine with him at tho 
Rjllicking Rams’ Club—a dreadful place, 
with a nominal subscription, and ■where 
they drink beer from the pewter. Marvel 
at Harry button-holing a bishop—a live 


bishop—on the steps of the Athen®um, 
and holding him 'in familiar converse, on 
the strength of having sat next to him at 
a meeting of the Society for suppressing 
Indigence by means of the Lash. I say 
that there are people who can do these 
things. I aver, candidly, that I cannot; 
and I thank my stars that have still 
nerves and ideas befitting tho lowliness of 
my station, and that I am heartily fright¬ 
ened of the Lord Chancellor. On that me¬ 
morable Niidh his lordship’s golden robe 
rustled against me; and some of the powder 
from his ambrosial wig actually came OS' on 
my nose. I saw his shoes—his glorious 
buckled shoes. Hitherto I had only known 
chancellors from the waist upwards, as we 
know one of Mr. Attenborough’s assistants. 
I felt faint. Reason tottered on her throne. 
Was I, by the act of standing on that dais, 
in contempt of the High Court of Chancery ? 
Should I fling myself at the cancellarian 
feet and cry, “ Mercy. I unfile all my 
bills; I revoke all my answers; I will con¬ 
sent to tho costs being costs in the cause. 
only forgive and spare mo the terrors of 
tho Thii'd Seal?” I am not an eaves¬ 
dropper ; but from my propinquity I conld 
not choose but hear that the Keeper of the 
Queen’s Conscience was talking to a Justice 
in Eyre about the weather. Justices in 
Eyre, bah! they were drugs in this market 
of splendour. I mentally snapped my fingers 
at them. The Corps Diplomatique, tho Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House, the Court of 
Lieutenancy, and such small deer, I took 
but little account of. I had toughed the 
wig of the greatest personage in all this 
realm of England—except the Matob. 

Ay! there he was, in his golden prime, 
and at once recalled the legend of the Irre¬ 
verent being who contemned the worshipful 
mayor of Frogborough. That landlord who 
resented the outrage was, after all, in the 
right. What were chancellors, premiers, 
ambassadors, bishops, justices in Byre, and 
elder brethren of the Trinity House, on this 
instant Ninth of November in comparison 
with the, mayor of famous London town P I 
could not help at the same time bringing to 
mind that drolly exaggerated account of a 
lord mayor’s career given by Theodore Hook 
in Gilbert Gurney; and that dismally dra¬ 
matic scene conjured up by the novelist of 
the ex-lord mayor returaing on the night of 
the expiration of his year of splendour to his 
drysaltcr’^ warehouse in a dingy Cit^ lane. 
All his good fellowship with nis majesty’s 
ministers and the foreign ambassadors bad 
come to an end. No more did his wife and 
j daughters dance with princes and nobles'. 
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He bad reverted 01300 more to t^ rank .of Lord Mayoifs fool to Joiop into it as 
a mere vulgar Cit; and shortlj afterwards, in the olden, time; a^id 1 hi^ been taught 
walking on the Steyne at Brighton with by attentive study of City traditions that 
hifl family, he—only a few days since lord the guests at Guildhall on the Ninth of 
mayor, and the entertainer of princes— November ought to “wallow in mstard.” 
was horrified at being accosted hy a brother There were no sprats. Should irot the 
tradesman who reminded liim that he owed first sprats of the season be served at 
him sundry .shillings for a barrel of coal-tar the Lord Mayor’s table in Guildhall ? The 
used for painting a pigstyo. loving-cup went round ; and the usual 

When I had gotten over my fright about expressive pantomime went on ainong the 
the dais and the big-wigs upon it, and had guests who pai’took of that famous 
walked demurely in the skirts of the pro- “ drinkhael,” but it branched off somehow 
cession round the tables of the banqueting- before it reached me; and I still lack 
hall—the lovely and accomplished daughter “ some one to love,’.’ in a parcel-gilt goblet, 
'of the civic dignitary to whom I gave my T looked up to see whether Gog and Magog 
trembling arm little knew how much inoi*e wore still in their old places. Yes; the 
in need of her smelling-bottle I was than affable giants were, as usual, on guard: 
she could be—when I had got comfortsibly but they wore perfectly sober. So were 
wedged in my seat at table, between an the eight hundred and seventy-two guests 
affable gentleman in a blue coat thickly teneatU them. Everybody sat demurely 
splashed with gold—I fear that he had at tsiblo; nobody was under it. People 
something to do with the r-y-1 household— who should have been cracking t’other 
and the domestic chaplain of an alder- bottle were trifling with water-ice and 
manic or shrioval grandee ; when the view wafer-cakes ; and sliortly after the termina- 
of my neighbours opposite was happily ob- tion of the Premier’s speech, I distinctly 
structed by a colossal epergno piled higli heard a common councilman observe to a 
with grapes, and surmounted by a liot- secondary, thht he should like to slip out 
house pine, on which, when the company and get a quiet cigar. A common counoil- 
rose at the bidding of the toast-m.a.ster, I man wishing to smoke! He wore a. fall 
felt inclined to browse, as a camoleopard beard and moustache also, which increased 
nibbles at the topmost branches of a tall ray astonishment. There were no marrow- 
tree ; when the dishes of pas.sing waiters Iwnes. There were no peacocks, seiwod 
behind me had been accurately dug be- with tlieir tails displayed, nor did I see 
tween my eighth and ninth dorsal vertebra); any ruffs and reeves. Vast sirloins of beef 
when I had heard the Guards’ band dis- were indeed carved with much slate and. 
coursing sweet music in the gallery ; and ceremony, in lofty pulpits on either side of 
when in fine the banquet, and the ehitter- the porch of entrance; bub the beef was 
ing ot plates, and the chinking of glasses, cold. The entire dinner, in fact, save at 
and the popping of champagne corks had the upper table, where au elegant repast a 
come to an end, and we had leisure for a la Russe was served, was cold. It might 
little ice and fruit, and quiet chat before have been a collation given to inaugurate 
the speech-making began, I could not help the opening of a new branch of the Dan, 
thinking that the' times—so far as civic Bcerslieba, and Domdaniel Railway. It 
festivitieswei'econcerned—had altered vciy mimh more resembled an elegant and 
wonderfully since the days of Theodore business-like reunion of that nature, than 
Hook. Where were the guttling and guz- suoli a revolting display of coarse gluttony 
zling and gormaqdising one used to hear and wine-bibbing as is pictured by Hogartn 
about as chronic at City banquets? We in his Sheriff’s Feast plate in Indostry and 
bad, it is true, turtle, both thick and clear; Idleness. 

but I heard no squabbles about calllpash and I was quite satisfied, however, after 
callipee, no clamorous demands for green having frugally, but succulently, dined On 
fat; and I observed that an alderman at the a plate of turtle, a spoonful of lobster- 
next table to mine positively ordered jul- salad, a preserved greengage, some ice 
lienne soup and eschewed turtle altogether, pudding, and several filberts. I bad never 
My neighbour in the coat splashed with been in Guildhall before on a festive occa* 
gefid dined on the wing of a pheasant and sion. The sight to me was a really glorious 
a tumbler of hock-and-scltzer; and to mj one; and I delighted in it because it had 
amazement I perceived that a decanter of been my fortune to witness some of the 
jport by the side of the domestic chaplain most memorable of the pageantries which 
remained wholly untasted throughout the have occurred during my time. Yes, I ,had 
evening. There was no custard, and no witnessed very nearly all of them; and, if 
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> BAt sIs a gnesi^ a6 least as a spectator I liail 
vatclied the pomps and yaaities of most 
of jjhe great ones of tlte earth—except the 
Mayor. Having seen himi I may immhly 
express my opinion that, although his sur¬ 
roundings have somewhat changed, he him¬ 
self is not in the least altered, but is as 
powerful and influential a chief magistrate 
as ever a Whittington or a Gresham has 
been among his predecessors. Tlie Men 
in Bi-ass cumber his pageant no more; 
and his barge is laid up in ordinary. 
He has ceased to go swan-hopping, and 
it is a long time since he has shut the 
gates of Temple Bar in the face of i-oyalty. 
He might oven, perhaps, be able to dis¬ 
pense with Gog and Magog, and tlie City 
marshal, and the placid old re.tainer with 
the fur porringer on his lu'ad; but lie 
would still be the Head of the most ancient, 
the most charitable, the most hospitable 
city in the world. I thought, as I wended 
my way liomewards after the dinner, 
smoking that cigar which the common 
councilman had longed for, tliat there 
might bo a good many things in the City 
of London requiring, if not abolition, at 
least thoi'ongh reform. Perhaps the reve¬ 
nues of the Battledore and Slmttleeock 
Makers’ Coinpaaiy are slight ly mismanaged. 
Perhaps St. Wapshot’s Hospital is not quite 
in tlie state it should bo. Certainly the con¬ 
gregationless City clinrehes should be dis- 
cstablislicd. Assuredly 8t. Panrs-chnrcli- 
yard needs ro-arrangcmetit. lndal)it.ably 
Temple Bar sbonkl go by the board. ‘‘ llo- 
volution may come,” 1 multereil somewhat 
sleepily alighting from my call, “ revolniiou 
may up.set most things for anglit 1 eare— 
except tlie Mayor. He is a la-tter Chief 
('itiKoii than any ]»refeet, syiulie, burgo¬ 
master, or gonfaloiiiero (hat .1 wot of’ 
Whereupon I went to bod, and dreamt of 
that untasted loving-cup, and that (-veay- 
body had parhiken of it — except the 
Mayor. 

GEOFFREY LGTTREEL’S NARRATIVE. 

BY IBB ACTHOU OP “ IK THAT STATK OP OIl'B,” 

IN ELEVEN CUAl’TEUS. CHAT'TEK IX. 

The course of cveids during the next 
. four years may be briefly told. As regards 
rtiy life, and those with Avhioli it hatl 
hitherto been so closely bound, cirenm- 
stancesdiad separated us completely. Harry 
Walbrooke and 1 scarcely ever met now; 
and yet he was master of the Grange. Tlie 
squire was dead; iNfrs. Walbrooke and Lena 
weiX)'abroad; and as I never board ftYim 


Mrs. Eidgway.pf Hapshury, I did not ven¬ 
ture to vp-ite th hei". Thus thei lihlra we^e 
all severedj 'aiid the Rttle I kpew" of' those 
who liad been and were still so deag to me, 
was by rumour, some faint echo of which 
penetrated even to my solitude. 

The fact is, my poor friend’s course was 
a downward one from the time Assuuta 
married. He became utterly reckless, and 
led a life of dissipation during the few 
months ho remained with Mr. Strahan, 
after the morning when I broke the fatal 
nows to him, which divided us further 
eveiy day. His associates were very dis-, 
tasteful to me; but I would not have shrunk 
from them, if my joining the jiarties to 
which he constantly invited me would have 
done him any good; but it would not; and 
as I had to work very hard for my bread 
at that, time, the interruption of labour 
would have been serious. Then followed 
that gradual slackening of intimacy w'hich 
is iiievitahio wJieu the tenour of one man’s 
life is a silent protest against his friend’s. 
Between him and his uncle the feud re¬ 
mained unhealed, and be never saw the 
squire again alive. Mr. Walbrooke, who 
might bo said to be still in the prime of 
life, ami wliose obstinacy—not to speak 
of his affection — would liave suflbred' 
keenly in disinlicritiiig Harry, aYid so 
owning himself worsted in the long-sus- 
tiiiiiod contest with his favourite nephew, 
delayed altering his will from week to 
Aveek, in the hojie that speedy ruin might 
bring the wi'otchod boy to seek forgiveness. 
The strong man, in his pride, liad no 
thought of being dispossessed; but one 
sirougrr than he came suddenly into his 
Imnsi! by night, and in the morning Squire 
Walbrooke of the Grange lay dead. By a 
AA’ill, dated five years before, all bis landed 
estates passed to Harry, charged w'ith a 
large jointure to Mrs. 'Walbrooke, and a 
certain sum to Lena. And so it came to 
pass i hat, in her bitter irony. Fortune cast 
this iil-deservcd gift at Harry’s feet—just 
nine months too late to save him from life¬ 
long ruin and misery. Ah, had Assunta 
but waited! Hoav cruel it seemed ! 

The young squire wont doAvn and took 
po.ssession of the Grange, and his connexion 
with Strahan’s of course ceased. Bat a 
number of so-called “friends,” whom hq 
hail made in his short London career, 
folloAved him ere long, and every fast man 
from Oxford, and every needy sportsman 
in the county, Avho AA'autfcd a good mount 
and cared for a good bottle of claret, found 
bis Avay to the Grange. In such com¬ 
pany I should have been very much out of 
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pl^©; tkos©) xia«tEi aod I lia4 po oaei xStei in I d^voters t© teiwii'; iill; M' eonld of 

common, to T»ifeess th©i:f orgies, and tp l&g. Bidgwiy,^ tie I ^ined -was 

see fool&h, gea<afonB.hearted Harry allow,, but meagre. Ridgw^jr iKd 
mg bis suDstanoe to be devoured by these a very secluded life. l^id nd ’children. 

; TOltures would have only made me angry. Mrs. Ridgway was not supposed , to be a 
I refused all his pressing invitations. “ If happy woman; but very little seemed tob© 
you ever are alone, and want me, I will known about her. Mr, Ridgwuy discouraged 
come to you,” I said, “ but not when yonr intimacy with any neighbours. At ceitain 
army of swashbucklers is with you— stated inteiwala he received them all with 
dont ask me.” And he did not after a sumptuons courtesy (I Ixelieve it would be 
while. I heard of him, alas! from time to a misxiseof the -word to call it hospitality) ; 
time, and what I heard was as bad as it for, since liis marriage, most of thos©, who 
could well be. The life at the Grartgo was liiid kept aloof from him, liad come forward, 
a scandal to the whole county; it was said end for the sake of the young wife were 
j that there was scarcely a night that the disposed to forget any sinister rumours re- 
youug squire went to bed sober, and even garding the husband. Hut it was as though 
once in the hunting-field lie had been in a ho saicl, “Now fliat I have conquered these 
condition which necessitated his being peojile, they shall s<'c fliat I care nothing 
taken home. His uncle’s old friends for their sociefy. They receive mo; they' 
(particularly those who had marriageahlo come to my house; it is enough.” He de- 
daughters) bore with this state of tilings dined all invitations. A few savants, 
as long as it was possible; but when evcuy dilettanli, and stray foreigners of various 
effort to lure him into the decent, if dull, kinds, stayotl at Hapsbury from time to 
society of the neighbourhood proved abor- t ime; and sometimes the magnates of those 
tive, they gave him up; it was felt to be jiarts were bidden to meet them. This, as 
iii'possible for steady old fatiicrs of fai^iilies tVir as I could gather, was the only intcr- 
to continue going to tlio Grange. course between Mr. and Mrs. Ridgway and 

Hairy and Assunta bad never met, nor tbeir neighbours, 
were thiy likely to do so, thougli living only It chanced in the February of 1831 that 
twenty-five miles apart; inasmuch as Mrs. I had occasion fo make a j'ouriiey to Petci’- 
Ridgway, of Hapsbury, it was said, never horuiigli on iirofessional business. During 


were tiny likely to do so, though living only It chanced in the February of 1831 that 
twenty-five miles apart; inasmuch as Mrs. I had occasion fo make a j'ouriiey to Petci’- 
Ridgway, of Hapsbury, it was said, never horuiigli on professional business. During 
went oubsido the park gates, and within my stay there, 1 learnt that the day coach 
t hem the young squire had, of course, never from that cit y t o York ]')assod within a few 
sot foot. His animo.siiy against Mr. Ridg- miles of Hajishury, which was not n-ioro 
way was well known, and broke out on the tbaii forty miles from Peterborough. My 
mere mention of that gentleman’s name husiuess concluded, 1 was in no special 
into tbo bitterest scoffs ; but of the lady he hurry to return home, and a temptation, 
was never known to speak. Ilumour.s of whicli will sound strange to many, urged 
the life she led I suppose must have reaclied me, now I was so near, t o go on to Haps- 
him ; he must have heard of her through Imry, or at least into its immediate vicinity, 
Lena, who corresponded with lier friend and h'arn what I could of my poor Assunta, 
from time to time. But these lett ers would even if I was unable to sec her, for 1 bad 
have told him little of the truth, as he must beeji given to understand that Mrs. Ridg- 
have known; audit is certain that, from way was genera lly dimied. to morning 
the moment ho hoard of her marriage, ho visitor.s. Acting upon this impulse, which 
ceased to try and hold any sort of com- I found iiTcsistihle, 1 took my place in 
mnnication with the object of his unhappy the coach one mornings and was at 
passion. Perhaps I was the only person in the small town of L. early in the after* 
the world who guessed that he had not noon. From there, with a knapsack on my 
forgotten her; and that ho vainly imagined back, 1 walked over to the village of Haps- 
the life of violent exercise and moral excess bury, some six miles distant. There had 
would act as a styptic to the wound which been a long drought, and the road was 
still bled when it was touched. Not that as det']) in limestone dust as tliongh it had 
he ever spoke to me of her, even in the been sniumev, the result of which was that 
^rly days of wrath and bitterness; indeed, my old p.ainting-blouse and cap, xny hair, 
he expressly begged me never to allude to eyela.sbcs, every part of my outward man, 
the past, or to anything that should remind was thickly powdered over, and I resembled 
him of his loss.^ noflnng so mneli as .an indigent baker or 


It only remains for me to add, before I bricklayer out of work. In faot^ ono 
t^e gp the thread of my narrative again, charitably-minded old gentleman on a cob 
that, in spite of constant and anxious en- did actually throw me sixpence, for which 
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I tottcbcd my cap, thinkiDg it wonld only 
distress him, and check the stream of his 
benevolence towards the next wayfarer, if 
I explained his error. So much to account 
for the fact that when I entered the tap- 
room of the little public at Hapsbury, and 
found three men over their pipes and beer, 
two of whom were unmistakably tramps, 
the third a boosy labourer, they viewed 
me without suspicion, and continued to 
discourse freely, as before one of their own 
caste. The tramps were bound for Not ting¬ 
ham,-Hapsbury lying on the high road, I 
found, between that city and L., wliiih 
I had just left. The discussion, as 1 
entered, was as to the relative excellence of 
various roads. At first I understood ilii.s 
to refer to their paving, which in some 
parts of the country is but bad walk¬ 
ing. It was, however, as I soon learnt, the 
moral rather than the physical aspect of the 
king’s highway, which the worthy couple 
had under consideration. ' 

“Nottingham to Leicester’s a betterer 
road nor this. I left ten crosses and three 
double crosses behind me the last time as I 
done that ’ere road,” said one speaker, look¬ 
ing round with an air of satisfaction, not 
unmixed with pride. 

“ Besides dotsasked the other. 

“Besides dots. They’re the softest 
’carted lot you ever see. It’s tme that this 
’ere way, there’s one ’ousc as is always 
good for five crosses.” 

“What do that mean?” asked the 
boosy labourer, hiking the pipe from his 
tnoutl), his leaden eye lighted up with a 
gleam of curiosity. 

“ Why, every cross is a tizzy, to bo sure, 
and a tizzyls a sixpence, if you don’t 
know,” said the fir.st speaker, with an air 
of profound contempt for bucolic igno¬ 
rance. , 

“ And what’s dots ?” 

“ Dots is brownies, as w'C call ’em 
sometimes, that’s ponce. We don’t make 
much account hov a road as ’as got nothin’ 
but dots along tlio palin’s. Now this ’ere 
lady’s one o’ the right sort, poor thing. T 
s’pose she’s kep’ in a kind o’ prison, for 
scores and scores o’ times as I come this 
way, she’s al’ays at that same winder, and 
she’s always good for 'alf-a-crown. Indeed, 
for any chap as ’as asqualler-” 

“W^hat’s a squaller ?” said the rustic, 
resolved to satisfy bis legitimate thirst for 
information, regardh'ss of the traveller’s 
scorn. 

“Why, ble.ss your ’cart, a squaller’s a 
brat as squalls, to be sure. I miglit ha’ 


bought Mary Hanne’s squaller foV ten bob, 
and wery good interest it’d ha’ paid me 
for my money. This ’ere good laay al’ays 
gives five bob to a squaller, they tells me. 

I s’pose she’s never a child of ’erown, eh ?” 

“ Noa.” Here the fellow scratched his 
head, and added, after a pause, she’s be 
a loancsomo life, folkh say; but the squoire 
bo foine and rich, any ways. Eh, but. 
money be a foine thing.” 

“ And be ’im as charitable as ’er ?” 
asked the second tramp.; and turning to 
his fellow-labourer, be murmured some¬ 
thing in a low voice, of which I ©niy 
caught the words, “ distre.ssed hoperatives.” 
But tlio spark of cupidity, if kindled, was 
quickly extinguished. 

“Noa, noa. You’ll not be gettin’ the 
blind side o’ th’ squoire. It be th’ missis as 
be for the givin’. He be all for argyfying; 
and wlieu lie lo.st his tri’le ’gain th’ village, 
’bout <h’ path, ho were that riled, he never 
give us nothin’ no monre. They tells me 
as th’ p;irson’s tried to stan’ up again him 
for t’ argyfy, but it warn’t no good; he 
wouldn’t give a ha’porth to th’ school 
along o’ tluit ’ere path.” 

This was a dark saying to me, and as 
the conversation changed soon after, I took 
advantage of the landlord’s entry to ask 
for a bedroom, and to order some dinner. 
But as I saw from his face that my appear¬ 
ance did not inspire him with much confi¬ 
dence (which was what I wanted, at that 
moment, more even than the bed or dinner), 
I followed him into the passage, and tak¬ 
ing some money from my pocket, I showed 
it him, and said: 

“ Though I wear a shabby coat, I will 
pay my way—don’t be afraid.” 

And npoTi mine host protesting that no¬ 
thing w-as further from his thoughts, we 
drifted into an amicable discourse, which I 
led gradually to the subject of Squire 
liidgway and “ his lady.” I Icarat that 
the state of feeling between the squire and 
his village was anything but pleasant, 
owing to a right of way across his park, 
which be bad vainly endeavoured to stop 
up. This path led directly under the 
window of Mrs. Ridgway’s boudoir, and 
WHS a poisoned thorn in the side of the ex¬ 
clusive “ man of taste.” Mine, host was of 
opinion that to the pale, lonely lady, sitting 
for ever at her window, and debarred, by the 
existing feud, from even visiting the poor, 
the sight of the labourer’, plodding home¬ 
wards after bis day’s work, of the rosy milk¬ 
maid, laden with the spoil of the heavy- 
uddored kino, of even the foot-sore tramp. 
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trailing his weaxy steps through the cool 
grass, with a,sense of thankfulness after the 
hot i^ty rdad, were pleasant breaks in the 
monotony of her' day, which she would have 
been sorry to lose. But however this might 
be, Mr. Kidgway, with that smooth im¬ 
placability (which I knew so well), had 
never forgiven the obstinate resistance 
which the village had made to the infringe¬ 
ment of their right. From that day Mr. 
Ridgway declined to do anything further for 
the poor, for the school, or for the church ; 
he forbade his wife’s going into the village ; 
he cut off his establishment, as far as prac¬ 
ticable, from all communication with his 
humbler neighbours, as he discouraged it 
Avith the richer ones, and all this lie did 
deliberately, without heat, or visible ex¬ 
pression of anger. The parish had tried 
conclusions with him, he said to the good 
vicar militant, who returned to tlie charge 
repeatedly; he, Mr. Ridgway, was a man 
of peace, and they had desired war; they 
had made their election—it was well; he 
had nothing more to say to them. And 
from this ultimatum nothing would novo 
him. 

What I had heard, both in the tap-room 
and from the landlord, gave mo plenty to 
think of that night. X made up my mind 
that I would not leave the neighbourhood 
till I had seen and spoken to Assunta; but 
how was this to bo managed ? Mine host 
h.ad given me to understand that, unless 
Mr. Ridgway was in the humour to receive 
company, the doors were shut against every 
visitor to his wife. I resolved to recon¬ 
noitre the ground before making any at¬ 
tempt, and early in the forenoon of the fol- 
lowmg day I started to walk across the 
park by the public path in question. On 
approaching the stately Italian palace, with 
its sky-line of marble balustrade, broken 
by busts and urns, I pulled my cap further 
over my face, and, disguising my gait with 
a stoop and a limp, I crept slowly past 
the angle of the house, in which was the 
window which had been described to me. 
On the other side of the path was a broad 
sbeotof water, upon which this window con¬ 
sequently looked, and just beyond it came 
the great portico and flight of steps. The 
gardens, terraces, and fountains were all on 
the other side of the house. I looked up at 
the window, there was no one to he seen ; I 
lingered, 1 looked back, and then I turned 
and walked past it again. At lastibethonght 
me of my sketch-book, and, taking it out, I 
turned mj* back to the bouse, and facing 
the water, with the chestnut-wood behind 


it, and the softlipe of hills in the distance, I 
made a few random ^^^(Ates, hoping that 
she I sought might be pttimst^' presently 
to the window. I had not stood thns five 
minutes when I heard a step upon the 
gravel behind me, and, turning, 1 saw a 
poAvdered footman approaching. “ It is all 
up now,” I thought; “1 am going to be 
warned that, though there is a right of 
way, there is no right of standing to sketch 
in front of the house.” And I shut my 
book. Imagine my surprise when the ser¬ 
vant thus addressed mo: 

“Mr. RidgAvay has sent me to ask^ sir, 
if your name is not Luttrell ? If so, be 
hopes you will walk in.” 

I never felt more confused. Of course 
I acceded ; but when I .reflected upon my 
appearance, and remembered how I had 
limped and slouched, and that the lynx- 
eyed master here had detected me from his 
window under this masquerade, I confi^s I 
Avas ashamed of meeting him. My only 
course was boldness, and a statement of 
such portion of the truth as I oouM tell. 
My conductor led me through the great 
hall, with its marble pavement, and busts 
of the Roman emperors along the walls, 
into a small morning-room, hung entirely 
with rare engravings in narrow black 
frames. A table, with a Sevres chocolate 
service on it, stood near the fire, and before 
it, sipping bis breakfast, in a black quilted 
satin dressing-gown, stood the master of the 
house. The window, through which he bad 
seen me, was in front of him, as he stood 
Avith his back to the fireplace, and to his 
l ight was a door leading into the library, 
lie looked as young as ever, and, Vith that 
silver-olectro-plated smile of his, held out 
two fingers, saying: 

“ Bon venuto, Signor Pitlore. By a 
curious coincidence you were in my 
thoughts five minutes before 1 saw you 
out of the window. What brings you to 
our fens ? Not a study of the picturesque, 
I imagine ?” 

“ I am on a short walking tour, having 
left my, heavy luggage at L. I was de¬ 
bating in my mind whether I could ven¬ 
ture to present myself here, in this mendi¬ 
cant’s guise, Mr. Ridgway, when-” 

“Never mind, my dear sir. I hate ex¬ 
planations, don’t you ? They never explain 
anything. I am very glad to see yon, no 
matter what , may have brought ypn here-— 
you are the very man I want. You have 
arrived very opportunely to give me a 
piece of advice; but, first, will yon have 
some breakfast? There are lobster cut-.- 
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lets, atid p^te dc foie gras,” said he, taking 
Tip a slip of paper on the bi'eakfast tray, 
and then added with a laugh, “Not that I 
often eat anything myself at this hour, 
but their existence is thus notified to me.” 

1 said I had breakfasted three hours 
since; and then I asked for Mrs. Ridgway. 
S)ie was well, ho replied, and reverted at 
once to the subject which was evidently 
Tippennost in his mind. He had purchased 
a ceiKng, by Giulio Romano, out of a 
palace at Genoa, and it had lately arrived 
at Hapsbury. It had received some damage 
in the transit. Whether to have it re¬ 
touched and vamislted before it was put 
up, or wait to see the effect when it wa.s 
up, and how much restoration would be 
needed, were points on which he wished 
for professional advice. My ciweful studies 
for years in onr National Gallery, and the 
attention I had bestow^ed upon such snlj- 
jects, rendered me competent to give an 
opinion ; and I followed Mr. Ridgw'ay into 
the jgriroson saloon, where the canvas re¬ 
presenting the Fall of Phaeton was stretched 
upon the floor. The i-esnlt of the exami¬ 
nation and discussion that ensued was all 
that 1 need here repeat. In my judgment, 
the less the picture was touched the bother, 
and the very small amount of reparation 
requisite, I believed I could do myself, as 
well as, and without the risk of, its Ixnng 
subjected to another journey to London. 
Mr. Ridgw'ay was delighted; it w'as just 
what ho wished, and I, of course, very 
gladly acceded to his invitation to remain 
at Hapsbury until tbo work was com¬ 
pleted. A dog-cart w'as sent over to L. for 
my things, and in the course of a couple of 
hours I found myself, to my astonishment, 
regularly installed in the house, to effect 
an entry into which, that morning, had 
seemed to me a matter of some difficulty. 
Still, I did not see its mistress. Mr. Ridg¬ 
way remained with me, and conversed 
brilliantly, but he never alluded to his wife, 
and when at last I asked point blank 
if I might be‘allowed to pay my respects 
to Mrs. Ridgway, he only replied, “Oh, 
you will BOO her by-and-byc.” In the 
course of conversation I ventured tt)<»isay 
that I heard he led a very secluded life, 
rarely admitting visitors. 

“ Aro you surprised that I do not choose 
'to be bored by all the idiots of a ncigh- 
bouriiood like this, where there is not a 
man who cares for anything but riding 
after a wretched little animal, with a pack 
of htftmds ?” was his rejoinder. “ I am 
glaid see any man of cultivation, other¬ 


wise I prefer my own society, and that of 
my books. In them, I daily make ac¬ 
quaintances far pleasanter than any I find 
about here.” 

Not a word about his wife. I could not 
keep silence. “ And Mrs. Ridgway. Does 
not she find it lonely without any society ?” 

“ I do not understand any one but a fool 
feeling lonely,” he said, in rather a freezing 
tone. “ Mrs. Ridgway is a person of culti¬ 
vation. She has her books and her music. 
The visits of a set of gossiping women 
could not—ought not—to be any pleasure 
to her. Silence is better for her thau to 
listen to evil speaking, lying, and slander¬ 
ing, which is what the ladies of England 
indulge in during their morning visits.” 

After tliis it was clear to me that the 
gossip of the county was in some measure 
the cause (but in what way I could not 
then iierccive) of the existing state of 
things at Hapsbury. Mr. Ridgway had 
gained all he had wanted ; the county had 
flocked to his house; how could its idle 
iorigiics affect him now ? 

“ Does Mrs. Ridgway take any interest 
in your poorer neighbours ?” I asked, pi'e- 
sently, anxious to elicit something from my 
host on this head. 

“ I have been obliged to interdict all that 
sentimental visiting of cottages which has 
lately come into fashion among fine ladies,” 
was his reply. “ The poor here are an 
ignorant, obstinate nice. I have washed 
my hands of them some time ago. Any 
pettifogging lawyer, or low radicsil parson, 
who will talk to them of their rights, am 
twist them round his finger. As Butler 
says: 

And what they’re confidently told, 

By no senee else «an be control’d. 

They were advised to resi.st me, and I hope 
they value the advice now,” he added, with 
a smile. I said no more. 

The day closed in, and the dressing- 
gt)ng for dinner sounded. I hurried down 
to the Spanish drawing-room, that famed 
apartment hung with Cordova leather, and 
adorned with some of the masterpieces of 
Velasquez and Murillo, and there, as I had 
hoped, I found Assunta, and alone. But oh, 
how changed! Nothing remained of the 
Assunta whom I remembered but the eyes, 
and they were larger, more intense, than 
ever. Those burning orbs in their de<^ 
bine hollows, the shrunken cheek, the 
bloodless lips, all gave me theimpresrion of 
some inward fire consuming the fieSlii lamp 
that held it. Her fingers seemed almost 
transparent, as 1 took the hand she ex« 
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mind Lae lost its balance, and at lonomentB 
she may be said to be absolutely iasajie.” 

I was speechless with horror and indig¬ 
nation. 1 did* not believe what he said, 
though it at onfce flashed through my mind 
how plausible the tale might be made to 
look. I felt, however, the absolute necos- 
sity of mastering my emotion and conceal¬ 
ing my real'sentiments, if I wished to be 
of service to my unhappy friend; and, 
fortunately, I had sulBcicnt self-command 
to let my face betray nothing. After a 
moment’s pause, he continued: 

“ She has happily never needed restraint 
She is free to do what she likes, subject to 
curtain restrictions, especially in the matter 
of receiving visitors alone. Her hallucina¬ 
tions have been such, and her speech so 
wild at times, that some precaution of this 
kind wa.s necessary. But the servants have 
no idea of the trath. It is looked upon as 
my eccentricity.” 

“ What medical advice have you had ?” 
I asked. 

“ Doctor L. came from London ex¬ 
pressly, when my suspicions were first 
aroused. He said the case was not an un¬ 
common one of monomania. He held out 
very little hope of recovery, but said that 
her state might continue like this for 
years.” 

Here was chapter and verse. I was a 
little staggered, but I knew a brother of 
Doeftor L.’s, and I resolved to t(;at, at all 
events, the truth of his alleged visit. 1 
said presently ; “ Did Doctor L. think a life 
of such absolute seclusion good for a person 
in this sad condition ?” 

“ She must, above all, be subjected to 
no excitement. I have occasionally a friend 
or tw'o to stay wdth me, when she is gene¬ 
rally much as you saw her to-night. The 
last large party I had was about a year 
ago. 1 found it did her more harm than 
good. She talked very wildly to one of the 
ladies, who happened to name that wretched 
sot, young W^brooke. After that, 1 deter¬ 
mined to have no more parties.” 

“ Have yon ever communicated with her 
—^hor friends ?” 

“ She has no famihj, as yon know. Mrs. 
Walbrooke has been abroad for the last 
three years. I wrote to that poor creature 
Mrs. Fleming, to say that Assunta was in 
a highly nervous state, and unable to see 
her, and that, I thought, was sufficient. 
A woman like Mrs. Fleming would do her 
infinitely more barm than good.” 


“ I fear, from your report,” 1 said, dtrylj, 
“ that nothing can do Mrs. Ridgway any 
good. On what subject, may I ^sk, dx) 
yon consider that she is a monomaniac ?” 

“ Chiefly on the subject of myself; but 
everything relating to the past, to the time 
when she lived at the Grange, is sure to ex¬ 
cite her. As your acquaintance with Mrs. 
Ridgway belongs to that date, Mr. Lutfcrell, 
I hope you will be cautions, in any inter¬ 
course you may have with her, not to refer 
to that time. 1 may rely on you ?” 

“Mr. Ridgway, you may rely on my 
doing nothing to injure my poor friend, in- 
whose sad case I feel the deepest interest.” 

He talked for some time longer on the 
same topic, and in the same strain. There 
was no affectation of deep feeling ; it was 
the disp.i.ssionate tone of a philosopher, 
who does his best, under existing 'circum¬ 
stances, and has made up his mind to every 
eventuality. And then we parted for the 
night. To me, I need hardly say, it waS a. 
.s](!eplcs.s one. So wretched an evening as 
that 1 had never passed. I lay awake, re¬ 
volving in my mind how I might arrive at 
the truth in this affair, and, if it were pos¬ 
sible, help this dear, unhappy lady. And 
in the morning I wrote (and posted with 
my own haaid) the following note: 

I 

llapBburTj Lincolaehiro, March 5th. 

Dear L.,—^Do me a great favour. Ask 
your brother whether he came down to the 
above address, eighteen montbs ago, to give 
an opinion on Mrs. Ridgway’s case, and (if 
it be no broach of professional etiquette) 
what did he consider her ailment to be at 
that time ? You will confer a lasting 
obligation on me if you can send me an¬ 
swers to these questions by return of post. 

Youj-s, ever most faithfully, 

GeOEPKEY -LuTTEELIi. 

On the ICth of December, 
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BOOK HI. 

f CHAPTER n. CONFRONTED. 

The room into which Madge was : hown 
was a good specimen of that apartment 
which is called the “library,” and whieh is to 
be found in the houses of all mushroom men 
of means, though the use to which it is put 
is extremely limited. There was a large 
, and very handsome bookcase in polished 
i mahogany, with plate-glass doors, filled with 
standard works, gorgeously bound and 
symmetrically arranged. Tho latiost edition 
I of the Encyclopaedia Britannica was not too 
> heavy, the newest high-priced novel was not 
too light, for tho taste of the bookseller, to 
' whom the charge of furnishing this collec¬ 
tion had been committed. Mr. Kaulbach, 
the Anglicised German Jew, to whom tho 
villa belonged, knew nothing of literature, 
but he bought his books as he bought 
hie wines, horses,-pictures, furniture, and 
other articles of luxury, from tho man with 
the best name in the trade, and as he <paid 
a good price, concluded he had been sap- 
i plied with a good article. There was a 
large writing-teblc, also of mahogany, with 
a blue morocco leather top, guiltless of 
scratch or stain, an inkstand holding, on 
a moderate calculation, half a pint of ink, 
a sheaf of quill pens, and a stand of pen- 
i holders of all kinds, odd little nick-nacks for 
holding matches and wax, silver owls with 
red glass eyes, gilt dogs’ heads for paper¬ 
weights, gilt ducks’ heiSls with opening bills 
for letter-clips, and underneath the table, 
and by the side of the heavy oak chair, a 
dain^ little basket, presumably intended 
for waste paper. It was altogether a place 


for show rather than use, and not one where 
anything like real work <50uld bo done. Mr. 
Kaulbach never proposed to himself to do 
any work in it. All his writing was carried 
on in a dingy little office, in a'black little 
square out of Mincing-lane, on a high- 
shouldered, hacked, and ink-blotched desk, 
where he scraplod his cramped memoranda 
and smeary calculation.s, with the aid of a 
leaden inkstand and a corroded peji. 

Madge looked about her with interest. 
Assuredly Philip Vane must have pro¬ 
gressed in the world, as his present quar¬ 
ters were infinitely better than any whiph 
he had inhabited during her acquaintance 
with him. She had a kind of idea that 
Mr. Drage’s notion might be correct, and 
that both Philip Vano and tho lady, his 
engagement to whom had been publicly an¬ 
nounced, wore staying at the same country 
house together, and in another minute she 
would SCO him. Ho would be called away 
from the side of tlie rich prize he had 
recently won, to the prc.sence of tlie wopian 
whom ho liad so basely deserted. How 
woflld he bear' tho mooting, she wondered. 
He would bo savage when ho saw her, more 
savage when he knew the purpose for which 
sho had come. As yet ho had never struck 
hor. Oftentuucs, in the old days, she had 
thought that she could better have borne a 
blow from his hand than tho scathing bitter¬ 
ness of his tongue; but that was long ago, 
when sho was younger and stronger. Now 
she began to tremble at tho mere thought 
of personal violence. She wished she had 
allowed Mr. Drago to accompany her; 
his presence would at least have pre¬ 
vented Philip Vano from indulging in any 
excessive outburst of wrath. Tho servant 
wore moving about in the hall, and tho 
doors of the room where the company were 
still evidently assembled at dinner were 
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cmen; that was a poiutia her favour Madge 
thon^t ; from a sheer sense of daeenctf 
E|iili.p Vane would too aompellteii to‘ pu^ 
some curb upon his rage. 

Who would he imagine was<his visitor? 
The aasne which Madge had given to the 
Bentfuat. was hors by right, but she had 
never uised it, and so long and so completely 
had they been estranged that her husband 
would probably not think of her in con¬ 
nexion with it. Upon that utter oblivion 
of her, or, if that were wanting, upon his 
fear of creating a disinrbance in liis friend’s 
house, Jkladge relied for her intoiwicw with 
her Imsbaad. The seeking of that inter¬ 
view was Toluntaiy on her p-art, had not 
been decided upon until after full conside¬ 
ration and discussion, and must be gone 
tbrough with now, even when slio heard 
his step approaching tlie door. 

Not his footstep after all, but, by its light¬ 
ness and its fleetness, a woman’s. Next 
moment the door opened and a woman 
ontt'red the room. A woman of middle 
height, but full and, rounded figure, set off 
with flowing draperies and clouds of deli¬ 
cate lace. Queenly in her walk and move¬ 
ments, and of a flashing and disdainful 
beauty, with largo liquid dark eyes, clear 
cut aquiline profile, mouth undoubtedly 
small, but yet with full and sensuous H 7 )s, 
and a mass of lustrous black hair twisted 
into a coronet on her head. She swept 
into the room airanging the train of her 
dr css with one hand, and with the other 
motioning to Madge, who liad risen, to 
resume her chair. 

“ Pra.y bo seated,” said the lady, with a 
pleasant smile, and in a ricli full voice; 
“ you asked to see Mr. Vane, I believe ?” 

“ I—I did,” said Madge, nervous with 
surprise, and with her intuition of the 
identity of the person addressing lier. 

I'here w'as a singular contrast between 
these women. Madge pale as death, neatly, 
almost primly, dressed, nervous and ill at 
ease.; the other with a glowing complexion, 
richly aiid ta.stefal]y attired, and pei-fectly 
self-composed. 

” lam Sony,” .she said, “ that you should 
have been misled by the stupid blunder of 
a servant. You were told that Mr. Vane 
waa stop{)ing in thi.s house, but the fact is 
that he left here yesterday morning, having 
been summoned away by a telegram on 
busiuess of importance.” 

“ Is this true P” said Madge, half in¬ 
voluntarily. 

The lady started and looked amazed, but 
said nothing. 

*' I beg your pardon,” said Madge, “ I 


did not mean to say taiat, I had no right to 
aajr it. M»., Vane be long away f” 

cannafi says” said la^ in an 
altered tone; “ hot can loojjrinue to hold a 
conversation with one' who i» * perfect 
stranger to me ! Perhaps,” sflio oontinned, 
rising, “ perhaps you will leave your cBEnd, 
that Mr. Vane may have it on his pefensm ?” 

“1 h{w »0 no ci^” said Mfadge, firmly, 
“ but 1 gave my- name to the servant, who 
showed me into this room.” 

“ The man made a worse blander than, 
when he told you that Mr. Vane was stay¬ 
ing here,” said the lady, with curling lip, 
“for lie announced you as Mrs. Vane.” 

“ Ho delivered his message correctly in 
that instance, at least,” said Madge, “ for 
that was the name I gave him,” 

“ You are a connexion of Mr. Vane’s, I 
sn7)pose ?” 

“ 1 am.” 

“ May I .'isk what connexion ?” 

“ I am Philip Vane’s wife.” 

Madge had steadied her voice for this 
annonneement, and spoke very quietly, 
without the smallest trace of theatrical 
intonation, without the .slightest gesture, 
each word clipping clearly and distinctly 
out of her lips. 

The words thus quietly pi’onounccd were 
not, however, without their eliect; the 
lady wlio beard them seemed to reel, and 
leaiu'd against the mantelpiece, before 
which she had been standing. For an in¬ 
stant she looked across at Madge dreamily, 
aud with dazed eyu.s, repeating the words 
she had heard in a thick, low tone, “ His 
wife did yon say ; Philip Vane’s wife ?” 

“ I am Philip Vane’s wife,” repeated 
Madge, in the same clear, merciless tohe. 
“You, I conclude, are Mrs. Bendixen, the 
lady to w'hom, as the newspapers an¬ 
nounced, my husband is about to be mar¬ 
ried. 1 am sorry,” continued Madge, 
changing her tone, “ to be compelled to in¬ 
terfere with your intended arrangements, 
but you w ill see that tho step which you 
contemplated is impossible. I am Mrs. 
Philip Vane, and however poor my opinion 
may bo of that position, I intend to claim 
and hold it for my own.” 

As she spoke she drew herself up, stamped 
her foot, and threw out her hand with a 
gesture which wras familiar to her, and at 
which Philip Vane had so often sneered. 
There was defiance in that action, defiance 
in her kindling eyes, defiance in her ringing 
voice. Mrs. Bendixen, now thoroughly 
roused, leaned forward, looking eagerly at 
her visitor, but sho bad miscalculated the 
nature of the woman with whom she had 
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to dealj for she said, half querulously, half 
fiercely: 

“How dare you spfeak to me in this 
way! How dare you come into my pre* 
senee! I know what the world is, and 
what sort of livesvmen lead, and I dare say 

S u have been accustomed to call yourself 
rs. Vane, and imagine yon have a kind 
of right to do so; but of course there must 
be an end of that now. What do you look 
at me for in that way ? Do you mean to 
say that yon don’t understand me ?” 

“ I mean to say,” said Madge, who had 
lapsed into stone again, and sat with her 
steady, cold, pitiless gaze on the other wo¬ 
man’s face, “ I mean to say yon are talking 
in riddles, and that if yon want mo to com¬ 
prehend yon, yon must speak more plainly.” 

“ Then I tell yon,” said Mrs. Bendixen, 
in a loud jind shrill tone, which she mode¬ 
rated, when she recollected the proximity 
■of the hall, whore the servants were .still 
engaged —“ then I tell yon that I dare say 
yon may have called yonrself Mrs. Vane, 
because yon were Mr.—Mr. Varie’s mis- 
tre,ss; that he gave yon money, tind perhaps 
kept a house for you, and—and was fond 
of yon ! 1 know such things go on, but,” 

she added, the colour rising in her ohoeks, 
and her eyes flashing, “there must bo an 
end to all that! Yon have doubtless come 
here to ask for money ? If so, yon shall 
have it. I Avill take care of that, but you 
jtiust not see Mr. Vane again, Tior talk of 
yourself as his wife. You must not repeat 
that wicked lie!” 

She paused and leaned forward eagerly 
to see the effect which her words had 
created. There was anxiety in her eyes, in 
the manner with which from time to time 
she moistened her lips, in the irrepressible 
fluttering mot ion of the hands which lay 
in her lap before her. By her v^ords she 
had tried to impress on her visitor her own 
conviction of the truth of her statement; 
but her look and her involuntary action 
had the opposite effect. 

“ What I have said,” said Madge, still 
holding her with her eyes, “ is no lie, but 
Ood’s tmtb 1 The lies wbicb have been 
told you in this matter have come from 
him, not from me! I am Philip Vane’s 
lawful wife! Of that fact I can give you 
proofs—^bnt there is no need of that,” she 
said, changing her tone, “ I see, you know 
it now, as you listen to me. Look at me! 
If you really have such a knowledge of the 
world as you profess, yon will recognise at 
once that I am not of the stuff of which 
mistresses are made—am Philip Vane’s 
wife! Do yon believe me ?” 


“ I—I almost fear L do,” said Mrs. 
Bendixen, still bending forward in her 
chair, and gazing at the pale, grave fece 
and neat figure before hCTv ‘ 

“ It matters little to me whether yon do 
or do not,” said Madge, with a slwht cnrl 
of her lip, “ the feet remains, can be 
proved at any moment. ISTow listen to me 1 
When yon tried to persuade yourself that 
my assertion was a lie, and that I was 
—wh.at yon said—^you pretended to' think 
that I had come liere for money. What do 
you think, now, is the motive of my visit ?” 

“ I—cannot toll,” stammered Mrs. Ben¬ 
dixen, “ unless it is revenge. Yon seem a 
dreadfully determined woman.” 

“ Do J ?” said Madge, as the faint 
glimmer of a contemptuous smile passed 
across her face. “ .1 do not think that I am 
dreadfully determined; I am perfectly sure 
that 1 have no desire for revenge. Revenge 
on whom ? On yon ? You have been paa- 
.sive. in this matter; your part has been 
merely that of the dupe ! On Philip Vane? 
One cannot bo revenged on the dead, and 
Philip Vane is as dead to mo as if I bad 
seen him in his shroud.” 

“ Oh, don’t talk in that dreadful manner,” 
cried Mrs. Bendixen, with a moan, then 
covering her face with her hands, she 
added, “ Oh, what do you want ? why did 
yon come here ?” 

“ To save you from a worse fate even 
than that which has befallen me. Not 
that I care for you one straw ; yon are 
nothing to me, as he is nothing to me, 
and, so far as 1 am concerned, yon might 
both of you have gone on your way un¬ 
checked and unwarned, but I do not choose 
to se(! this crime committed where I have 
the power of stopping it, and if it be 
stopped, Philip Vane will have his vanity 
to tliank, and nothing else. That vanity 
is overweening; it led him to make public 
bis conquest. He announced in the news¬ 
papers that he M^as engaged to bo married 
to you, and thus I beard of it.” 

“ J don’t see what there was to induce 
Ml'. Vane to put it in the newspapers!” 
moaned Mrs. Bendixen. 

“Don’t you?” said Madge. “I do. 
Your name, your position, and your at¬ 
tractions arc well known in the world to 
which Philip Vano now belongs, and the 
fact of having secured them would toll nn- 
doubtedly in his favour. He meant to 
marry you as he had previously married me, 
for the sake of living upon yon. Bat bis 
last marriage would have proved infinitely 
more successful than bis first. You were 
sometiiing to win; your beauty is self- 
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evident, yonr wealth and position generally 
acknowledged. When he married me, I 
was a poor actress in a country theatre, 
with sufficient good looks to win his eye, 
and a sufficient » salary to keep him in 
tolerable comfort. They must have been 
poor enough, my appearance and my earn¬ 
ings, for when he had once possessed him¬ 
self of both they had not enough attraction 
to induce liim to acknowledge me as his 
wife, and so soon as he saw his way to 
effectually ridding himself, he deserted 
me : the ladder had served its purpose, he 
could afford to kick it down.” 

“ I am sure you judge Mr. Vane most 
unjustly,” said Mrs. Bendixen, raising her 
face from her hands. “ Ho is the most 
generous of men. His affection for me is 
quite disinterested, and it is too, too cruel 
to speak of him in this way.” 

“When you have known him as long as 

I have known him, I will ask you for your 
verdict on hig character,” said Madge, 
quietly ; “ not that I expect that even then 
you would say of him what I say, for you 
would not have the cause.” 

“ You allow that,” cried Mrs. Bondixen; 

“ that shows that he was not entirely to 
blame.” 

“ It shows simply that you from your 
plenty can give him all he longs for, wealth, 
ease, luxury, the position in the eyes both 
of men and women to which ho has aspired; 
while I from my poverty could only fend 
off hunger and cold, could only bar the 
door against the wolf, could only find the 
platform whence lu! should spring into com¬ 
petence, hiaving me behind him. He de¬ 
serted mo because 1 could do so little, he 
will hold to you .since you can do .so much.” 

“And he shall hold to mo,” cried Mrs. 
Bendixen, springing to her feet; “ your last 
words have thoroughly determined pie. 
See here, woman. 1 believe all you say. 
There is something in your voice, in yonr 
maimer, which prevents my disbelieving 

1 it, much as 1 .wish to do so. But I tell 

1 you I love Philip Vane, love him with a 
j fervour which you, with your pale puny 
j passion, cannot for an instant imagine. 

1 He ha.s become essential to my life, and I 
have never yet known what it was to have 
one aspiration checked, one wish thwarted. 

' I have been married before, you know that. 
The man who took me from a boarding- 
school to bo his wife gave me all that I then 
thought the world contained, power, riches, 
admiration. But it was not until after his 
death, it was not until I met Mi-. Vane, that 
1 knew the happiness of loving and being 
loved. Ah, do not take that happiness 

---- 

from me; do not, I implore you, dissipate 
that dream ! You spe^ of yourself as one 
to whom the pleasures of life are at an end, 
but in your time you have enjoyed that 
greatest joy of all. Why then grudge it to 
me ?” 

“You are talking at random,” said } 
Madge, coldly, “ and I am unable to follow j 
you. What influence can I have over [ 
your future beyond pointing out to you ^ 
the impossibility of the course you propose j 
to yourself to pursue ? What would you 
wish me to do ?” | 

“To go away, anywhere, in any country, | 
to hide yourself, and never to come neai' me 
again. The good luck which has attended | 
me throughout my lifetime has prevented | 
your seeing Mr. Vane to-day. The dread- f 
ful secret which you have just uttered is 
known to ns alone. It must never go 
further, nay, more than that, he must never | 
know that I am aware of its existence, ' 
never be reminded of it himself. I will 
buy it of you at what price you like. You 
have only to name the sum and it is yours.” . 

“ Supposing I were to do as you ask, 
how w'ould your position be improved? 
You, with the gratified desires, and the un¬ 
checked wishes of which you have boasted, 
have purchased Philip Vane’s love, or what 
is equivalent to it, and now wish to pur¬ 
chase my silence ! Suppose I agree, how 
is your position improved ? The world w'il! 
believe you to bo Philip Vano’s wife, but 
you will know yourself -” | 

“ Do you think I care what the world 
thinks of me or what I think of myself ?” ' 

cried Mrs. Bendixen. “ 1 tell you I love 
this man, and that I will not have him ; 
taken from me. Have yon no understand- j 
ing, have yon no compassion ?” 

“ I have no patience to listen to ravings 
which would be wearisome from a love-sick 
girl, but which are contemptible in a woman, 
i did not seek to be Philip Vano’s judge, 
but fat e seems to have appointed me to be 
his executioner. I have given yon due ! 
warning, and I absolve my self if you ohooso i 
to shai'o his fate. Now let me pass. I will | 
leave this place.” 

And she rose and dropped her veil, and I 
drew her mantle round hw. 

“Stay!” said Mrs. Bendixen. “You 
must not leave in this manner. Yon have 
said that you care no longer for Philip ; 
Vane ; that yon regard him as dead to you ; 
and yet yon will not leave him to me 1 
Ah, spare him, I implore yon! I have 
looked forward so eagerly to the time 
when I should be his wife. I have 
I’eckoned so upon giving to him a love 

---ji 
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which no one hitherto has been able to 
evoke, that if he is torn from me I shall go 
mad. Oh, see me at yonr feet and spare 
me!” , 

As she uttered these words she dropped 
from her chair on to her knees, and lifted 
ber hands in snpplieation. The largo tears 
welled into her upturned eyes, and her 
hair, which had become unfastened, hung 
about her pale face. 

“It is a pretty picture,” said Madge, 
dreamily, looking down on the woman at 
her feet, “ and devotion such as this is cer¬ 
tainly thrown away on its object. Come, 
madam!” she criod, “rouso yourself, and 
let us put an end to this scone. You ask 
me to let your marriage with my husband 
take place without opposition; even if I 
would, I am powerless to do so. The 
secret is not mine alone, but is in the keep¬ 
ing of those who have a greater regard for 
my position than I have myself, and who 
are determined that it shall not be thus 
wantonly outraged.” 

“ You are implacable, then?” «aid Mrs. 
Bendixen, rising and throwing baeJe her 
haii-. 

“I am merely indiflerent,” said Madge, 
coldly. “As indifferent to your fate as to 
his. I came here to warn him of the conse¬ 
quences of the act which he contemplated, 
and I found you in his place. In those 
consequences you are equally interested, 
and my warning has been given to you. 
My duty is done. Let mo pass !” 

“One moment yet,” cried Mrs. Bendixen. 
“ Will the fact thafc'^you have given this 
warning to me content you ? Will you 
swear that you will seek no further oppor¬ 
tunity of letting him know your intentions 
towards him ?” 

“ I see your meaning now,” said Madge, 
looking straight at her w'ith cold unspar¬ 
ing eyes. “ Your passion for this man has 
so demented you, that you will huny on 
this marriage, which will be no marriage, 
and accept yonnsclf the position which yon 
imputed to me at the commencement of 
our interview. Is not that so ?” 

“ I do not deny it,” said Mrs. Bendixen, 
excitedly. “ I have set my mind upon it, 
and I will cany it through. I should 
gloiy in-” 

“Yon are mad!” interrupted Madge. 
“ Do you not see that if you were married 
to Philip Vane, and that marriage were 
proved illegal, he would be a convicted 
felon? Or even suppose he evaded the 
law, his position would be lost, his power 
and prestige, all that makes life pleasant 
to him, gone for ever! You-have romantic 


dreams, I suppose, of some sunny paradise, 
where you and he could live and love for 
ever. He would weary of yOu in a month, 
and when he found that jj^ou had been 
warned in time of the impending danger, 
and had neglected to inform him of it, he 
would kill you !” 

“ He might,” said Mrs. Bendixen, “ he 
might kill mo then; at least I should have 
known his love.” 

“ And with that charming sentiment we 
will close the discussion,’ said Madge, 
slightly shrugging her shoulders. “ Hear 
my last words, for wo shall never meet 
again. The man for whom you are sacri¬ 
ficing yourself is treacherous and base, 
mean and cowardly. Ho lias not even the 
one redeeming virtue of indcpondenco, but 
so soon as be gets the opportunity, will 
live on you as he lived on me, and as he 
abandoned me he will, should it so suit his 
purpose, abandon you. I was young and 
inexperienced when I became his victim, 
you are a matured woman of the world, 
and have, besides, my example before you, 
and I warn you to profit by it. If you fall 
it will be with your eyes open, and in de¬ 
fiance of the hands spread forth to hold 
you back. But yon will fall, for you are 
a woman and infatuated!” 

She turned the handle of the door as she 
uttered those last words, and lot herself 
out. Mrs. Bendixen made a faint effort 
to detain her, but Madge drew her clinging 
dress more closely round her, and, with 
the faintest inclination of her head, passed 
by. The hall was empty now, as, she could 
see through the open door, was the dining¬ 
room. On tho ci'oquet-lawn a few players 
were idly knocking about the balls, and 
under the verandah, immediately outside the 
hall-door, some gontlemon were seated in 
lounging-chairs, smoking and drinking. 
One or two of them raised their hats as 
she passed by, and each of them honoured 
her with a hearty stare. 

Madge passed steadily on, outwardly 
calm and grave, inwardly perturlxjd and 
excited. i. 

“It is over,” she'^id to herself. “I 
have discharged my' 4uty, satisfied tho 
promptings of ray conscience, and obeyed 
the bidding of Mr. Drage. What has been 
gained by so doing is another matter; little 
enough, I should imagine. That woman, 
ignorant, unschooled, and impulsive, is 
madly in love, and will allow nothing to 
come between her and her object. Stroime 
that I should have seen her, and that h^- 
called away suddenly, she said he was, 
called away by telegram on important 
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fausmeas. By telegram! that must have 
hoen the message, a copy of which Bose 
forwarded to me, and which I have here.” 

She drew the paper from her pocket, 
opened it, and held it out before her. The 
addresses, both of sender and receiver, were 
plain and legible, but the rest of the text 
was in cipher, a hopeless mass of letters, 
jumbled together, and broken up into short 
impossible words. 

“ I feel certain that there is something 
of importance herein,” said Madge. “ I 
cannot tell why, but I am (jertain of it. If 
I could only find a key to tliis cipher! I 
must, and 1 will.” 


BOOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON. 

This title suggests a somewhat remark¬ 
able group of litex’ary productions. There 
are many ” prison books,” compositions 
wrought out by the brains of luckless per¬ 
sons shut away from the usages and faci¬ 
lities of every-day life, and seeking some 
mode of occupyijig the mind t liat may avoi t 
melancholy inadnci.ss. Isaac D’lsracli col¬ 
lected many examples of books written 
wbilo tho antliors wci’c in prison ; Mr. 
Langford hius .since given fuller details of 
some of tho men who wrote them; while 
other itislances are only waiting foi’ bookish 
people to ferret them out. 

The great Boethius was a shining light 
among these wriicns. Ho was a Jtoman 
philosopher, in Ihe days when the once 
groat Roman Empire had begun tt> fall to 
jjieces, and w.as rapidly going into o.vtinc- 
tion. lie was learned among the hiaimed 
at Rome and at Afheius; In^ was tlirice 
consul under Thoodoric tJic Goth ; but his 
rigorous impartiality as a judge raised him 
up enemies among the intaiguors at coiu’t, 
who falsely ace.used him of maintaining a 
treasonable- eoiTospondcnco with tlio Jiy- 
zantino or Greek government at Constanti¬ 
nople. Ho was cast into prison, and there 
kept until an cxocntiout'i' did his fell work. 
While in captivity, Boethius wrote a 
work which afterwards bc-oaiue renowned 
throughout Europe, the Consolations of a 
Philosopher. It is a noble, lolty-miuded 
production, which was some font- centuries 
or so later translated into English by Alfred 
the Great, 

One of the examples is singular, because 
wo know the name of tho book, although 
ignorant ^ the name cf the man. This 
is Fleta. It consists of a treati.so or com¬ 
mentary on law, supposed to have been 
written during the days of tho Plantagenets 


by a prisemer in tho Fleet. It suggested an 
imit^on and an imitator, Whw. Sir John 
Pettus was incarcerated in that sstme prison 
in 1083, he tmnslatod from the German a 
work on metals and metallurgy, and gave 
it the fanciful title of Fleta Minor. 

During the sixteenth century, when there 
was a plentiful crop of distinguished pri¬ 
soners and imprisonments in most European 
countries, books written by the captives were 
rather numerous. Maggi, an Italian scholar, 
mathematician, and military ai'chsBolopst, 
reiidenal himself famous by his defence of 
Famagusta against the Tnrks, during which 
ho invented ingenious machines which de¬ 
stroyed their works ; but when the Turks 
afterwards succeeded in captm-ing the city, 
they took revet)go on him by carrying him 
off in chains to slavery. Working hard as 
a slave during tho day, he bravely con¬ 
quered dos})oudcncy at night by writing 
Do Tintinnabulis, a treatise on bolls. Our 
own Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, a 
giillant and chivalrous soldier, but a little 
wild witlial, got himself into prison on more 
tliari one occasion for satirical hints at per¬ 
sons in power, and infractions of the civic 
rule.s of government in London. While in 
the Elect Prison he wrote some of the 
sweetest songs and sonnets in the language. 
When afterwards unprisoned in Windsor 
Castle, for daring (as was alleged) to 
aspiio to the hand of the Princess Mary, 
lie wrote his Prisoned in Windsor Castle, 
Avhieli tsontains a charming reminiscence of 
days wlicn he played at thfit same castle 
with a king’s son for his companion, ending 
with two linos which have often been 
(juoted for their deep meaning; 

With remembrance of their greater grief. 

To bauisli the less I ilnd the chief rwef. , 

A widely different man was Father 
Tlntrrias, member of the Order of Hermits 
of Saint Augustine. He was imprisoned by 
the Moors in Africa, and wrote in Portu¬ 
guese on tho Sufferings of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He had no books, and could write 
only for a short time in tho middle of each 
day, by a gleam of light that entered his 
dungeon through an air-hole. A different 
man, again, was George Buchanan, poet 
and historian, who seems to have been 
always at war with monks, and getting 
into trouble for abusing them. He was 
imprisoned in Portugal, about the middle 
of tho century, for one of these attacks, 
and while in captivity wrote Ms Para¬ 
phrase on the Psalms of David. On the 
other hand, there was the Jesuit missionary, 
Robert Southwell, who, during about ten 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, was imprisoned 
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over and over again. During tlie last im¬ 
prisonment which preceded his execution, 
he wrote his Samt Peter’s Complaint, and 
other impassioned religious-poems. 

Knowing what wo do of the state of 
England during the reigns of James the 
First and Charles the First, we shall not be 
surprised at finding that most of the men 
who wrote books in English prisons during 
the first half of the seventeenth century 
were incarcerated either on religions or poli¬ 
tical grounds. There was James Howell, 
a writer and politician, who had a long im¬ 
prisonment, daring which ho wrote Familiar 
Letters and other works, by the proceeds 
of which he supported himseli. There 
was Richard Lovelace, the cavalier and 
poet. He was first a Charter-house boy, 
thou an Oxford collegian, then a courtier, 
then a colonel in the service of Charles 
the First. lie spent all his patrimony 
in support of the Stuarts, and formed a 
regiment at his own expense. Commit¬ 
ting the unpardoiiahle ollence of present¬ 
ing a petition to the House of Commons 
praying for the restoration of the «.iug’s 
I'ights, he was committed to prison at the 
Westminster Gatehouse, wliere he wrote 
his Althea. This is the poem tha!. contains 
the famous lines: 

Stnno valU do not a prisoii make, 

N or iron bars a cn jje ; ‘ 

Minds iniioconl and qniot take 
That i'or an hertnitiifre ; 

If I have freedom in my lovo, 

And in my soul am tree, 

Angels alone, that, soar above, 
iJujoy such liberty ! 

Again, some few years afturward.s, he 
was imprisoned, and during his incarcera¬ 
tion wrote a collection of sonnets and 
songs, including the beautiful Address to 
Lucusta, which contaiu.s the often-quoted 
lines: 

I could not love tbee, dear, so much. 

Lov’d I not honour more. 

Poor Lovelace ! Wood describe.s liim as 
being “ aceonuted the most amiable and 
beautiful person that eyes ever behtildbut 
his imprisonments and loss of fortune made 
the closing years of his life years of penury. 

There was Thomas Lydiat, a learned 
clergyman and historian, who was thrown 
into the King’s Bench as a means of 
curing him of his loyalty to Charles the 
First, and who, while there, wrote his An¬ 
notations on the Persian Chronicle. There 
was Sir William Davenant, who, similarly 
ofiensive to the parliament on account of 
his loyalty to the king, was thrown into 
Carisbrook Castle, where he wrote some of 
his plays and poems. On the other hand, 


there was George WithOTS, farmer, lawyer, 
poet, satirist, and' soldier iu turn. He 
wrote Abuses Stript and Whipt, a saiaro 
which earned for him an mpriaonment; 
and in later years, after having fought for 
and with the Puritatis, he was suWeoted to 
a still longer imprisonment by the Royalists. 
He complained bitterly afterw^irds of his 
treatment in prison. “ I was shut up from 
the society of mankind, and, as one un¬ 
worthy the compassion vouchsafed to thieves 
and murderers, was neither permitted the 
uso of my pen, tho access or sight of my 
acquaintauees, tlie allowance usually af¬ 
forded to other close prisoners, nor means 
to send for necessaries befitting my pre¬ 
sent condition; by which means I was for 
many days compelled to feed on nothing 
but the coarsest bread, and sometimes 
locked up for twenty-four hours together, 
without so much as a drop of water to cool 
my tongue; and being at the same time in ! 
one of the grossest extremities of dnlness 
that cvei- was inflicted upon anybody, the 
help both of physician and apothecary was ! 
denied me.”, Nevertheless, in his Shep¬ 
herd’s Hunting, written during One of his 
eapl.ivities, there are some of the finest 
lines known <^n the consolation which 
poetry ail'orded him in time of trouble;. 
There was Jedm Selden, too, the learned 
jurist, aiiliquary, and historian, who got 
into trouble with Charles the First for 
writing against (he divine rights and pre¬ 
rogatives of klug.s; ho had frequent and 
stern i-eason for knowing wdiat the inside 
of a prison was like, and wrote one of his 
erudite histories while incarcerated. 

But the two most celebrated men who 
come into the list of wri(,ers of book.s in 
prison in the first half of tlie eevonte(;nth 
ceutuiy arc Raleigh and CcJ-vantes. The 
gajlant Sir Walter, afi.er serving when 
you7ig as a gontlemau-vohintoer, went with 
Sir Humphry Gilbert to America, returned 
and was knighted, raised a volunteer squa¬ 
dron against the Spanish Armada, and be¬ 
came a corn-tier. Something he did or said 
gave ofi'eue.e at court, and he resided abroad 
for some years. When Elizabeth died, and 
James the First succeeded to the throne, 
Raleigh i-eiurncd to England; but he was , 
arrested, and found guilty of treason by a 
packed jury. Twelve years of his life were 
passed continuously in prison; and here hq 
wrote his Hisl,ory of the World, a marvellous ' 
work to execute under such circumstances. 

In order really to begin at the beginning, 
he begins with the Creation, and gravely 
discusses the opinions expressed by the 
learned, as to whether Paradise was as high 
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tip as the moon, oi’ only as hij^h as mid-air, 
f or under the equinoctial line. But still tke 
History of the World is a noble fragment, 
which could only have been written by one 
■who had read much, thought much, and 
travelled much. Hapless llaleigh! King 
James hated him with all the hatred which 
a narrow mind feels towards an intellectual 
superior, and sent him to the scafibld. The 
other great man, whose name we have 
coupled with Raleigh, was the Spanish 
novelist Cervantes, the author of thew'orld- 
renowned Don Quixote. He was first a 
student, then chamberlain to a ordinal, 
and then a soldier. He was tlirieii wonndod 
at tlie battle of Lepanto, was taken prisoner 
by the corsairs, kept five years in captivity, 
and ransomed by his friends. lleturTiing 
to Spain, he married, entered upon civil 
employments, travei’sed wide regions of his 
native country, and watched wi.ll the 
habits and peeuliaiities of his countrymen. 
Monetary embarrassments, rather than 
political or i*eligious discord, threw him 
more than once into prison; but this im¬ 
prisonment was a great thing for the world, 

1 since it was occupied by t he })lanuing and 
! commencement of Don Qui.xote. 

! Open the portals wide : let us admit tJu? 

I greatest prison-writer of the second half 
of the soveuleenth century, dolm Bunyan, 

! tinker, preacher, aiul author of a religious 
! allegoiy which is said to have becui tnims- 
: lated into a greater number of languages 
' than any oth<‘r book in the wmdd, with two 
exceptions, the Bible ami the Imilat.ion of 
Christ. He was thrown into B(!drord Jail 
i, beean.se he would not. renounce dissent; 
j and there ho supported himself for twelve 
I years by making taggiul boot-laoes. He 
1 wrote many controvetrsial tracts, preaelied 
j to his fellow-prisoners, and mail to tlieni 
i the Bible and Fox’s Book of Martyrs., It 
was a tine answer that he gave to the clerk 
of, the peace, who adviseil him to gain his 
liberation by recanting. “ Hit-, the law hatli 
provided two-ways of obeying; the one, 
j to do that which J in my cimscience be- 
. lieve I am bound to do actively; and when 
I canm't by activity, then 1 am willing to 
I lie down, and to sutler whatever they shall 
j do unto me.” And it sliowed a vein of 
I, humour in his eharacter when he rojilied 
to a Quaker who liad come to visit him, 
and who declared that the Loi-d had or- 
■ dered him to search for Bunyan in half 
i the prisons in England, “ If the Lord had 
J aenii you, you need not have taken so much 


trouble to find mo out; for the Lord knows 



the first part of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
while in prison, a fact that ought to-endear 
his imprisonment to us. 

It is a singular coincidence that the 
authors of .t-wo of the most extensively read 
books ever written were living in tbc same 
country and at tho same time, and wroti^ 
some of their works while in captivity. 
Daniid Defoe lived at the same time as 
Jolm Bunyan; but the latter had reached 
middle ago while the former was still a 
boy. Dtdoe, as a Whig and a dissenter, was 
oftem in trouble, and on one occasion suf- 
ferc'd the pillory as well as imprisonment. 
While in prison ho wrote his Hymn to the 
Pillory, and commenced a political poriodi- 
(!al which he continued to several volume.s. 
His immortal Robinson Crusoe, however, 
was not written during imprisonmont. Over 
in 1‘^rance, Abraham Wicqnefort, a Dutch 
diplomatist and writer, ■was for thirty years 
repi'i'sentativc of tho court of Brandenburg 
at I’aris ; he wa.s then thrown into the Bas¬ 
tille by Cardinal Mazariri, on su.spicion oi 
being a spy; and while in the gloomy for¬ 
tress prison wrote his Mt^moires touchant 
los Ambassadeurs, and I'Ambassadeur et sos 
Functions. Tlion there was Voltaire, who 
had a year’s incarceration for a satirical 
j)ocm on Louis tho Fourteenth; and another 
of loss length for an unseemly quarrel 
at the Due do Sally’s house ; daring this 
.second captivity he planned and wrote tho 
greater part of his epic poem .Le Henriado. 
Next was Nicholas Fierot, a French his¬ 
torian, who in liis first work, on the Origin 
of tlie Fi-ench, so oiibnded the vanity of his 
countrymen that he was sent to tho Bjistille, 
whei e. he planned many of his lal.er works. 
Cardinal Polignae, another Fi'cnehmair, in¬ 
stead of being sent to the Bastille, was 
j)laced in a kind of semi-imprisonment in 
liis own abbey, for some offence during the 
regency of Louis tJie Fifteontb; there bo 
wrote his Latin poem Anti-Lucretius, 
which a century later was trauslated into 
English by (leorgo Canning. 

There was one book written in prison 
wbi(^ll brought but little credit to tho 
authoi-; namely, the Tliongbts in Prison. 
Docter William Dodd, a clergyman, a popu¬ 
lar preacher, a chaplain to George the Third, 
and a welcome guest in high society, lived so 
extravagantly that he was always in debt. 
In an evil hour he oifered a bribe of three 
thousand pounds to tte wife of the Lord 
Chancellor if she would procure for him 
the rich living of St. Georgo’Si Hanovor- 
squaro; this caused him a mortifying ex¬ 
posure, and tho loss of his chaplaincy. In 
a still more evil hour, ho forged the sig- 
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nature of his patron and former pupil, the 
Earl of Chesterfield, to a bond for fonr thou¬ 
sand'two hundred pounds. He intended, 
like many other forgers before and since, to 
take up and cancel the bond in good time, 
but failed; and his end was tragical indeed. 
The Thoughts, which ho wrote while in 
prison, have been characterised as “ the 
spasmodic, hysterical, and imsincere utter¬ 
ances of a weak man under affliction.” 

A triad of writers will exhaust the re¬ 
maining space at our disposal; they were 
men who, in more recent time.s, owed their 
imprisonment to political circumsfancos, 
and who solaced themselves in captivity 
by writing books. One of these was the 
late Jame.s Montgomery. When a poor 
shop-boy he wrote poems, and gradually 
worked himself up to the po.sition of helper, 
writer, and editor of a Sheffield newspaper. 
His wi'iting.s as a liberal brought him into 
trouble during the exciting period of the 
great French Kevolution; and during two 
imprisonments which he underwenf, he 
wrote his Ode to the Evening Star, Plea¬ 
sures of Imprisonment, Versos to a Robin 
Redbreast, and other poems. The opening 
of the address to Robin adverts to his im¬ 
prisonment : 

Welcome, prettj little stranger, 

Welcome to my lone retreat j 
Hero, secure from ev’ry danger, 

Hup about, and chirp, and eat 1 
Robin, how I envy thee, 

Happy child of liberty! 

The late charming writer, Ijeigh Hunt, 
was in early life eonneetcid with newspaper 
editing; and, at a time when speaking the 
truth was often an oflenco against the law 
of libel, he penned some words which 
brought on him a two years’ imprisonment. 
To that captivity we owe the Descent of 
Liberty aind the Story of Rimini. One name 
more is that of Thomas Cooper, who, be¬ 
coming involved in the Chartist troubles of 
the last generation, suffered two yc.ars’ 
incarceration, daring which he wrote a re¬ 
markable poem, the Purgatory of Suicides. 


A CUBAN CONVENT. 

Cachita, my creole lover, has been im¬ 
mured five long months in a nunnery, 
expiating there her “ sin” of secret love- 
making.* In another month she will be 
released, and restored to her stern parent, 
Don Severiano, if the nuns’ report of her 
be fe,vourable; but should the efforts of 
those estimable ladies prove unsuccessful, 

• See Au. THB Yeas Bound, Now Series, vol. vi. 
p. 416. 


and Cachita persist in following the incli¬ 
nations of her heart, the period for her 
incarceration will bo protracted another six 
months, when, in accordance with conven¬ 
tual discipline, she will be required to 
commence her dntios as novice. 

Dcsirous of ascertaining how far monastic 
confinement has affected my lover’s senti¬ 
ments, I pi’opnse to sound her on the snh- 
jcict hy private wramnnication. This is 
not easily accomplished. The convent is a 
strong building. At fixed hemrs the out¬ 
ward doors arc thrown open, and disclose 
a .small .stone ante-chamber, furnished with 
wooden benches like a prison. Hero naay 
a pilgrim enter, but no further. There is 
anotlier and a stronger door communicating 
with tlic interior, and accessible only to a 
favoured few. Near it is a panelled or 
blind window, forming part of a torno or 
turnstile — a mechanical contrivance by 
means of winch articles ibr the convent use 
are secretly admitted. 

On more than one occasion have I visited 
the torno in Ihe vain hope of persuading 
tlie invisible door-keeper behind to receive 
some love-tokens for my'captive mistress. 
Tapping three times on the hollow window 
J pause until a voice murmurs, “Ave 
Maria!” to wliich I ro.spond, being well 
versed in conventual watchwords, “ Por 
mio pecados!” The voice inquires my 
plojisuro. If it Ihi! my pleasure to have a 
missive coTiveynd to an immured “ sister,” 
and I can satisfy my unseen interlocutor 
by representing myself as a relative of the 
captive lady in wljom I dm interested, the 
turasiilc rotates with m-igic velocity, the 
flat panel vanishe.s, and, behold, a species 
of cupboard with many shelves, upon which 
anytliing of a moderate size may bo placed. 
Having deposited my letter on ono of the 
shelves, it dis.'ippcars, with the cupboard, 
like a p.antoniime trick, and the panelled 
window resumes its original dull aspect. 
But whether my document will reach the 
rightful owner I can never ascertain, for 
days elapse, and no reply is forthcoming. 
Varying iny proceedings at the torno I 
sometimes express a desire to exchange a 
few greetings with my cloistered sister by 
meet ing her in a certain chamber appointed 
for snob a purpose, and conversiAg with 
her thi'ough a double grating. But the 
door-keeper inform.s me that such a pri¬ 
vilege is .accorded only to parents of the 
immured, who can prove their identity; so 
my effort in that direction is a failure. 

Every Sunday morning I visit the convent 
chapel which is attached to the building 
itself, and is open to the public at prescribed 
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hours. The chapel is a ‘bare-looking sanctu¬ 
ary of small dimensions, and easily crowded 
by a score or two of ladies with white veils, 
who come to pay their devotions from the 
neighhonring houses. At one extremity of 

I the whitewashed chamber is an altar-piece, 
before which a priest, assisted by a boy, 
officiates, and to the left is a strongly barred 
window connected with the interior of the 
convent. Behind this window, which is 
heavily enrtained as well as railed, stand 
the nuns and other inmate.s of the cloister, 
who have come to take par-t in the cere¬ 
al monies. The rcspon-scs are chanted by this 
; invisible congregation in a sub(lue4 tone. 
!: During a certain portion of the ceremonies 
ji the curtain is partially drawn, and tla-ont- 

II line of a thickly veiled nun is diseenied as 
■; she bends forward to kiss the priest.'s hand 
|l imd to receive his blessing. I mivy the 

■ | licolcsiastic, and gaze with eager intci’ost. 
!j as figure after figure approaclu's in turn; 
|; but ray sight cannot peneti-ate tJio dark ro¬ 
ll ee.sseB of the cni’tain, and tho lady whom I 
ij seek comes and disaiipoars uniwognised. 

! I am aroused early ono morning by n 
hlaek messenger, who delivers me -a thick 
letter, -wbicli J open riervou.sly, for f find 
it comes fi'om tlio “ Couvento de la Ense- 
nanza.” Tho writing, though thecontents 
l' savour strongly ot’monnstio diction, is oi'r- 
tainly in Oacliita’s hand, and is signed by 
!. horseif. 

11 “ My dream of lia])piiinas,” llio let ter 

I, begins, “can no longej- be realised. My 
(auiscicnce, my toaebers, a.ud my fat.her-con- 
i fe.ssor all {n'rsiuulo me ibat 1 b.avc simiod 
i in the outer world, e.iul tliat if .1 desire 
!! lobe r.biiolved I mu.strepent wiihont delay. 
ExliovteJ by the woriby nuns, 1 am daily 
bceoniing more aiivc to a sc'use of m_y \m- 
! woi-ihiuess, and eonvineeil of the n7’gi'nt 
I neet's.siiy lor lieginning a new life of Jioli- 
, ness and virtue. Guided to this blessed 
! convent by the linger of J’rovidojiee, 1 have 
; been enabled, with the assista.jice of the 
1 best of counsel, to retleot. seriously over what 
1; lias happened, ;ind 1 have now takeui avow 
i never again lo act from the impulse of my 
j young and iuexpeiaeneed licai-t.” 

; After dwelHag upon the enormity of the 
, olfenec of making love witlnnit tho ap- 
i provul of a pai ent, the n ritcr exhorts me,' 
I by my “ mother,”, .and by other people 
: ‘ whom I “ hohl de.ar,” to rolurn her let.ter.s, 

■ and all other evidence of th(* past, with the 
|j assurance that by so tloing I shall accxtin- 
ij plish ono important step towtirds the “ ter- 
Ij iniuation of the sad sUiry of this ill-bo- 
j gotl(;n wooing.” Tho letter concludes as 
j Jbllows: 


“ Perhaps you .will receive a parting 
word from me” (the present document oc¬ 
cupies exactly eight pages of closely wi’itten 
convent paper), “ which will put au end to 
this unfortunate story. You roust, then, 
forget me entirely. Look upon the past as 
a dream, %n illusion, a flash of happiness 
which is no more. Never must the name 
of Cachita escape your lips. I shall re¬ 
member you only in my prayers" (tho word 
“ only” i.s cra.sed with pencil). “ Pail not to 
send tho letters. And adios 1 till we meet 
in hesavon.—C aridad.” 

The bearer of this 'letter is Gnadalupe, a 
slave of Gnebita’s father, Don Severiano, 
and she is intrusted with messages to and 
from the convent. Twice a week she visits 
tlio torno cupboard, charged with changes 
of linen arid other articles for her young 
misti’oss’s use. Everything is carefully ex¬ 
am i nod by a nun before b(?ing consigned to 
its owner ; so my ingenious notion of con¬ 
voying by this opportimity something con¬ 
traband to my lover, cannot be entertained. 

Ifaving bribed Guadalupe with a bundle 
of eigar.s and ir coloured handkerchief for 
IX turban, J. obtain from her in return some 
inlclligenco of her young mistre.ss. 

“ llixvo you heal'd how La Niiia Cachita 
fares?” J inquire. 

“ Badly,” s.ays the negress. “ The 
monastic life does not a.gi'ec with her lively 
disposition, and she yearns for freedom 
again, la pobre!” 

“ 'I'hen the nuns have not succeeded in 
converting her?” 

“ J think not, miatno. In a letter to lier 
mother, Dona Belen, who has .still a good 
oYiitiion of your worsliip, mi amita Caebita 
ridicules the Monjas (nuns), and describes 
their strange ways.” 

“Has Don Severiano exprossod his in¬ 
tention to i-ele.ase La Nina at tho expiration 
of lior allotted .six months ?” 

“ I heli(7vc so, and in that case La 
Cachita will be with us again in loss than 
four weeks.” 

Tho most important information which 
I draw from the communicative black is, 
that my friend, Don Ignacio, tho dentist, is 
.attending my lover for professional pur¬ 
poses. 1 resolved to call upon Don Ignacio, 
and wlien Guadalupe has laken her de¬ 
parture wil.h a packet containing a selection 
from Cachita’s letters, and one of my own, 
which I have carefully worded, in case it 
should fall into wrong hands, I repair at 
once to the house of my dentist friend. 

Don Ignacio sympathises with mo; and 
promises to aid me in a plan which 1 have 
conceived lor communicating by letter with 
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article, bat the dentist is persuasive, 
and the young lady is prevailed upon to 
give the powder a trial. 

You will derive much benefit from ite 
hsei” observes Don Ignacio. “ My assist¬ 
ant” (and here the cunning tootb-stopper, 
being close to his patient’s ear, whispers 
my name)” will bring it you presently.” 

“What ails La Nina?” inqnires one of 
the nuns, bending forward; for Cachita has 
uttered a cry, and swo'^ned away. 

“Nothing, senoro,” says Don Ignacio, 
with the same sang froid already noted. 
“ Only a nerve which I have accidentally 
excited in my operation. She will be 
better presently.” 

The dentist desires me to bring him a 
certain bottle, and with the coTitent.s of 
this his patient is soon restored to con¬ 
sciousness, 

“ Keep her head firm,” says my artful 
friend, addressing me with a faint smile 
on his countenance, “ while I put the finish¬ 
ing touches to my work.” 

I obey; and though my hands are far 
from being as steady as an assistant’s should 
be, I acquit myself creditably. 

Cachita’s mouth is again open to facili¬ 
tate the dentist’s operations, but also, :is it 
seems to me, in token of surprise at the 
apparition now bending over her. 

“ You will find much relief in the use of 
this tooth-powder,” continues iny friend, 
in a careless tone, as though nothing had 
happened. “ Very strengthening to the 
gums. When you have got to the bottom 
of the box—just open your mouth, a little 
wider—when you have got to the bottom 
of the box, whei’C” (he whispers) “ you will 
find a note, I will send you another.” 

Cachita, by tliis time accustomed to my 
presence, can now look me fearle.ssly in the 
face with those expressive eyes of hers, 
which I can read so well, and before the 
dentist’s operations are over, wo have con¬ 
trived, unobserved, to squeeze hands on 
tlireo distinct occasions. 

Assured by .this means of my lover’s 
constancy, I now take my leave of her, and 
patiently await the term of her convent 
captivity, which expires in three weeks’ 
time. 


THK EETUKN. 

Jcmetta! JuIioHn! 

All amund ia atill as sleep, 

’Ifeath the stars the town lies silent, 
Auil thy mother slumbers deep. 

Sad and weary, worn and yearning. 
Hack from battle come I now, 

All the dreadful war is orcr, 

And the laurel decks my brow. 


’Tie .,yphcna*q spenks, my dear t 

Oanst UKHt idumwr on 10 koundfy 
While thy lover atimda ao near ? 

V Who is that whose hollow acoenta 

Break my first sleep sweet asd.bright f 

Who is he beneath my window 
Standing ghostlike in the night P’ 

Julietta I Julietta! 

’Ks Alphonso who doth wait; 

Come again and speak unto him 
Here beside thy garden gate. 

” ’Tis some thief and aot Alphonso, 

'Tis some robber in disguise. 

Even if thou wert Alphonso, 

It is far too cold to rise.” 

Julietta! Julietta! 

By our parting, by our pain, i' 

Hero beneath the stars of heaven, i; 

Let me kiss thy lips again. 

“ Hush and go away this midnight, ! 

Come again to-morrow mom; [ 

If our prying neighbours heard thee [ 

They would hold me up to scorn.” 

.Tuliotta! Julietta! ‘ 

If indeed it must be so. 

Beach me out thy hand, my dearest, > 

Let mo kiss it ere I go. 

“ Hush, I hear some one approaching, 

Uo away, fur I am ill, ; 

I am very sick and sleepy. 

Come to-morrow—if you will.” ‘ 

Ha, thou false one! How full surely i' 

I perceive the news is right: ; 

Seven long years I have been faithful 
In the day and in the night. 

Seven long years I have remembered 

Since we on this spot did part, j 

Yot already to another j!, 

Thou hast given away thy heart. j: 

“ My poor heart 1 have not given, |; 

And I kept it safe for you; {, 

At last Antonio came and stole it, i 

And alas 1 what could I do ?” 
-- 

OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. i 

SIX DAVS IN A CANVAS BOAT. j| 

In the month of June, 1G39, a worthy i 
young Puritan trader, named William ’ 
Okeley, set sail from Gmvesend for the 
Island of Providence, in the West Indies, 
on board the sloop Mary of London, which 
was laden with linen and cloth, and carried ■ 
six guns and about sixty seamen and pas- | 
sengers. I 

Tlie stars from the first looked malignly ' 
on the Mary. After waiting for five weeks j 
in the Downs for a wind, Mr. Boarder, the j 
.master, set sail, but let go the anchor off i 
tho Lsle of Wight. “ The next Lord’s i 
Day,” setting sail again, they ran on the i 
sands, but the tide coming in, they luckily i i 
hove off. The land after all would have js 
been a better friend to them, even though i 
a sand shoal, than the open sea. There ! 
were two other sloops in the good company 
of tho Mary, and one of them carried nine 
guns. The sixth day, after the chalk cliffs 
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had gone down belo# tho hoiaaon, the 
orew of the Majcy w^re startled'at dawn 
(for at that time the sea swarmed with 
robbers) hj Seeing three riiips about three 
or four leagues to leeward. After some 
consultation the master of the Mary de¬ 
cided not to mu, but to stay and speak 
to them. The three ships soon looming 
larger, proved to be Moorish men-of-war, 
who quickly bore down on them. The 
master of the Maiy resolved at first to 
fight, then too late weakly tried to run, 
which vacillating councils were ended at 
daybreak by the Moors, after a short 
skirmish, boarding and taking the three 
sloops. In the Mary six men were slain, 
and many wounded. There were many 
English prisoners in the Moorish ship, 
and with these lamenting wretches the 
new comers to purgatory condoled, and, 
dui'ing the five weeks afloat, learnt froni 
them scraps of lingua-franea likely to be 
useful in the days to come of slavery in 
Algiers. 

Arrived in Algiers, they were locked for 
the first night in a filthy cellar, and the next 
day were driven to the viceroy’s palace-, that 
potentate having, by right of office, a claim 
to every tenth slave captured by the iloorish 
galleys. The next market-day they were 
dragged to the market-place. The slaves 
were led up and down the market, and 
when any one made a bid the owner shouted, 
“ Araclie ! arache! there is so mucli bid, 
who’ll bid more ?” Then the cautions pur¬ 
chaser looked at their teeth, felt their limbs, 
and by their beard and hair tried to 
guess their age, giving more if the slave 
had white and tender hands, since from 
gentlemen and merchants they expected 
large suras for ransom. All this time the 
man who bid decried the slave, the dealer, 
on the other hand, praised him ; his chest, 
his shoulders, his strength, his growth, his 
intelligence, his skill, or his teniper. The 
sale effected, the slave was driven back to 
the viceroy to first sec if he cared to take 
him at the price offered. 

The first market-day Okeley was sold to 
a Tangerine merchant of Moro-Spanish 
descend and for half a year was employed 
in trudging on errands and carrying bur¬ 
dens. At the end of this time his patron’s 
man-of-war, vveeping the Mediterranean, 
captured an English merchant vessel laden 
with plate from Spain, and he resolved to fit 
her with more guns, and start her as a cor¬ 
sair. Okeley was employed to help the car¬ 
penters and shipwrights engaged on this 
work. But now came the sharpest trial. 
One day the stern patron told Okeley he 


must gq in the new ship. In vaia he 
pleaded he wttSt* no kiaafiner; in vain he 
argued with his own weasifaW cpnsoience 
whether he could wiihout sm ;fight against 
Christians. His court of housoience .was 
abruptly broken up by his 'patrem’s com¬ 
mand to put to sea at once; but the Moor 
gave Okeley money, clothes, and provisions, 
and ho was, by his orders, treated with 
some mercy. In nine weeks up and down 
tlio Straits, the corsair only picrang up one 
prize, an Hungarian-French man-of-war, 
the Moor called Okeley back to laud, and 
ordered him to earn him two dollars 
every month. It seemed impossible-^ 
bricks without straw, interest without 
principle—there was but one conclusion, 
says Okeley, “to commit myself to God, 
wdio had brought me into this strait, be¬ 
seeching Him to bring mo out of it.” 
Okeley first applied to an English slave, 
who kept a tailor’s shop, feeling, as he 
wisely said, “ that nothing that was 
honest could bo ba.se, and that necessity 
would ennoble a far meaner employment.” 
’]’l)e man readily clo.sed with him, and 
Okeley's heart grew larger, for he felt that 
be could now escape the lash; “but God 
bad not tried him enotigh,” he adds, for 
the next day the tailor meanly backed out 
of bis promise. Wandering about forlorn, 
be scarcely know or cared whither, Pro¬ 
vidence directed him to another English 
slave sitting in a cheery way in a perfectly 
bare shop. Okeley disconsolately told him 
liis story, and the good-natured fellow 
at o’icc invited him to become a partner. 
It appeared that the man was driving a 
good but secret trade with unorthodox 
Moors in strong waters and wine, selling, 
besides, tobacco, lead, iron, and shot. His 
new friend lent Okeley some money to 
trade with, and to this the latter added 
a rfimall sum he had concealed. Tho 
world smiled on tho two slaves; they 
bought a butt of wine, and divided the 
profits of this business every week;' but 
prosperity soon turned the head of Okeley’s 
partner, and he grew drunken and idle. 
At this juncture it fell out that there one 
day came straggling to the shop John 
Randall, a brother sailor of Okeley’s. Ho 
and his wife and child were slaves, and 
had to beg to earn tho dollars remorselessly 
oxactedfromthem by their patron. Okeley^s 
good heart warmed to his old comrade: 

“ I could not,” he says, “ but consider the 
goodness of God to me that I should now 
bo in a condition to advise and help 
another which so lately wanted both my¬ 
self, and it had this operation on me that 
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I would not suffer a poor distressed 
countryman — a foIIow-captiTO, a 'fellow- 
Ohristian—to stand begging at that door 
whore I had so lately stood myself. Shall 
1 shut tho door of my heart upon him, I 
thought, when God has opened a door of 
hope to me in the day of my trouble? 
Shall I so requite the Lord’s kindness to 
mo ?” Okcley, therefore, kindly bade the 
man in, and set him to make canvas clothes 
for slaves, letting him remain in the shop 
rent free. 

So passed four irksome years of slavery, 
till Okoley grew almost inured to misery, 
yet still, like a good (lalviuist, lamenting 
that there was no one to “ preach the? 
Word.” At last an English ship was taken 
by tho corsairs, and among the s<lavcs was 
a Mr. Devereux Sprat, a sober, grave, re¬ 
ligious “ minister of the gospel,” whoso 
monthly toll to his patron, Okoley and some 
other zealous slaves agreed to provide. 
Three times a week this “godly faithful 
servant of Christ” prayed to three or four 
score Christian slaves in a cellar which 
Okelcy had hired as a store-room. This, 
he says, strengthened his faith and com- 
foi*tcrl Jus drooping spirit. 

One day Randall, notfccling well, heand 
Okeley took a walk along tlio sea-shore, 
beyond tho milc-tothor allowed to slaves. 
Seized by a spy, .and accused of attempting 
to escape, Okeloy was liberated, but poor 
Randall was condemned by his more relent¬ 
less master to three hundred blows with 1 tie 
batoon (a tongh short truncheon) on tho 
soles of the feet. 

Soon after this, Okeley’s padrone, dis- 
jibled by losses in privateering, was com¬ 
pelled to sell his slavc.s, whom ho had long 
before mortgaged, to a cap-maker and an 
old farmof. TJie two men cast lots for 
Okeley; he trembled lost he should fall 
to the “brutish ill-humoured cap-makcr-;” 
but Heaven was merciful to the jioor 
Puritan, and ho became the property of the 
farmer, a good compassionate man, who 
regarded him with confidence, and treated 
him like his own son. But his new patron’s 
farm was twelve miles from Algiers, and 
Okeley felt sure that tho Moor intended to 
make him his bailiff and vicegei’ont there. 
Once there all hope of escape was gone, 
. and he would bo a slave for life. Fetters of 
gold are fetters still, so he resolved, with 
hope kindling in his heart, once for all to 
have a wrestle for freedom. With aching 
head ho turned over every moans of 
escaj)©; at last, like a beam of sunshine, 
a plan, desperate but not impossible, sug- 
gesti'd itself. 


Having drawn but mentally a rough 
sketch of it, the brave and resolute man 
confided it to Mr. Sprat, the minister, who 
gravely pronounced it possible, that was 
all he could say. Then Okcley broke it to 
another fellow-slave, Robert Lake, “ a wise 
and religious person,” an old man, who 
pronounced his blessing on it, and wished 
it “godspeed.” Hext he told his firm friend, 
Jolm Randall, still sore from tho batoon, 
who ajiprovod of it, yet would not run the 
fcnrful risk of its miscarriage, be having 
a wife and cliild. As for Robert Lake, ho 
was too old to he useful, or to bear the 
(Viliguc, and as for Mr. Sprat, Captain Rack, 
of London, was already on his way with 
ransom to release hini without danger. 
Okeley had still, therefore, to choose his 
companions. It was indispensable that 
(bey should he trusty, brave, religious, and 
st.rong men. The comrades he chose were, 
John Anthony, a carpenter, who had been 
a. slave fifteen years; AVilliam Adams, a 
bricklayer, who had been a captive eleven 
years; Jolui Jephs, .a seaman, who bad 

been five years among the Moors; John-, 

a carpenter, wlio had served the same term, 
and two otlicrs. These, with Okcley hinrself, 
made a band of seven, and all eager for 
liberfy, though not all equally resolute, be¬ 
fore being told the scheme, took a solemn 
oath never to di.scloso i(., directly or in¬ 
directly, for fear or flattery, whether they 
did or did not finally approve it. Then in the 
morbidly conscienlious breast of this Puritan 
captain arose a thousand easnistic scruples 
as to whether it was ju.stifiablo to God and 
man to attempt an escape from a master 
who so deai'ly loved him, so courteously 
treated him, and had so iairly bought him. 
First ho thought, should he better himself 
in JOiigland, where the civil war had now 
broken out; but then he thought of “ Eng¬ 
land, liberty, and tbe gospel.” Next, as to 
the theft of himself; but he soon, like a man 
of sense, shook off this sickly scruple, de¬ 
ciding that a man is too noble a creature to 
bo made the subject of a deed of sale, more¬ 
over, his consent had not been asked, nor 
had ho forfeited the rights of man. Ho 
would escape or die; the sweet word liberty 
already made music in his ears, and his 
longing heart danced to the tune of 
it, as ho eloquently tells us in his narrative 
of the wonderful escape. But now all sorts 
of gloomy difficulties crowded in to dis- 
, courage the honest conspirators. They 
must build a boat, but how or where cottid 
it bo launched ? how could they escape the 
cruel Argus eyes watching them by day P 
how escape by night from a high-walicd 
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city, so strongly barred, so closely giiarded ? 
But Okeley’s heart never faltered; he 
would allow of no fears; ho laughed and 
^Tod under foot all cowardly suggestions of 
danger. “Let us bo up and doing,” he 
cried, with a hearty voice, aiid«in his cheery 
homely way,“ and Oodwillbo with us. Well 
begun is half done.” In his own cellar the 
boat should be built piecemeal, so as to bo 
easier of removal. Majorca was the place 
he thought fittest to land at. In his bright 
hope he already stood on that free rocky 
island shore, and the weakest nature 
drew strength and eonrage from him as 
from a deep clear fountain. 

We will use his own simple words to 
describe the building of the boat. 

“ In the cellar,” ho .says, with his usual 
fci-vid piety, “ whore wo ha,d ■worshijjpcd 
God, we began our work, and it was not 
the holiness, but the privacy of tlie place j 
that invited us, aud advised us to il. And 
first, wo provided a piece of timber about 
twelve feet long to make the k(.!ol; but 
because it w^as impossible tocoimy apiece 
of timber of that length out of tl;e city 
but it must bo seen, and that suspicion 
would bring ns into examination, and the 
rack or batoon might extort a confession 
out of the most resolved and obstinsitc 
breast, wo therefore out it in Iwo pieces, 
and fitted it for jointing just in the middle. 
Our next care was the timbe?-s or ribs of 
ihc boat, which we contrived thus; ewery 
otio of the timbers was made of three pieces, 

[ and jointed in two places, because a whole 
rib, at its full length, would bn liable to the 
same inconveniences with the keel. Is'ow 
understand th.at the joints of tlie ribs were 
not made with mortise and tenon, but 1 he 
flat side of one of the throe pieces wa.s laid 
•over the other, and two holes wore bored .at 
every joint. All this while there is no 
visible provision made for boards to 
clothe the naked ribs of our boat, witliont 
which the keel and timbens looked but 
like an useless anatomy; but nciUier had 
•we, nor was it possible we should liave, 
any boards in onr vessel. For the jointing 
of these boards, and the nailing of them, to 
make the boat water-tight, would require 
hammering, and therefore from tlio first 
conpoption of the design I always resolved 
upon a canvas. In pursuance of which 
thought, being all satisfied that it was 
practicable, we bought as much strong 
canvas as would cover our boat twice over, 
upon the convex of tho carine; wo pro¬ 
vided also as much pitch, tar, and tallow 
as would serve to make it a kind of tar¬ 
paulin cerecloth, to swaddle the naked 


body of our infant boat, j^th earthen pots 
to melt down onr materials in, and prefixed 
a night wherein we might execute that 
part of our labour. The two carpenters 
and myself were appointed to this service, 
and the cellar was the place where wo met. 
Matters had hitherto run on very evenly and 
smoothly, but here we met "with some dis- 
coui’aging rubs. For when we had stopped 
all the chinks and crannies of the collar, 
that the steam of tho melted materials might 
not creiq> out and betmy us (there being no 
eliimney), we had not been long at our work 
before 1 felt exceedingly sick.” 

Overcome with tho pungent steam of 
the pitch, and forced to go into the streets 
for ail', Okeley swooned, fell, and cutting 
his face, there lay till his alarmed com¬ 
panions found him, and can-led him in 
weak and niiserviccable. Presently another 
jiian fell ill, and the work stood still. Okeley 
.saw the imminence of the danger, for none 
of tho men had such faith and hope as him¬ 
self. Did their spirits once get cool they 
would soon freeze, so again he roused himself 
and urged them to the work. He therefore 
Ijoldly threw open the collar door, and as 
soon as the steam was gone and the men 
reeovin'ed their courage, pushed on tho woj-k 
at. the eanva.s till neaily daybreak. The 
next night they met again, and throwing 
open the door, happily finished tho work. 
Okeley stood sentinel at tho entrance the 
whole time, to signal any approaching 
danger, and while it was still dark helped 
to carry tho prepared canvas to his shop 
a furlong ofl‘. In the cellar they next 
adapted ihc Iranu'work to the keel, aud 
the canvas to tho framework, then fitted 
in the scat, and took tho whole apart ready 
for removal to some safe place on the sea¬ 
shore. 

William Adams, tho bricklayer, who had 
often worked outside (ho walls, was chosen 
to carry the keel. Trowel in hand, and 
girded with dusty apron, Adams carried tho 
keel in two pieco.s, and lijd it in a hedge. 
One of the washermen carried the rib- 
timbors doubled together in a bag, among 
some dirty clothes, and stowed tliem away 
in another seaside field not far f*om the 
keel. The bulky tarpaulin was tho most 
dangerous of all to carry; but at last 
it was put in a large sack, with a pillow 
over it, and taken by tho washennen 
safely through tho gates by day, openly, 
and under tlie very eyes of tho soldiers 
and spies. Oars are tho fins of a boat, 
and these Okeley and his fellows made 
of the slit staves of a barrel. They then 
laid in bat a small supply of bread, know- 
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ing that if they did not soon make land 
they Tnnst be either drowned or recap¬ 
tured. Two goat-skins sown together 
served to hold fiesh water. Okeloy offered 
himself to carry through the gates canvas 
sufficient for a sail. He had not got a 
quarter of a mile from the town when, to 
his great agony, he shw the villanous spy 
who had before arrested liim and Randall 
following him fast. The danger, however, 
gave him promptitude of mind; ho at once 
walked' boldly up to an English slave he 
saw washing clothes by the sea, and asked 
him to help him wash the canvas. They 
then pretended to wash the sail, and spread 
it to dry on the top of the very rock whcjre 
the spy stood watching them, lie soon 
went away, but Okelcy, still fearful, wait¬ 
ing till the canvas was dry, carried it 
mournfully back to the city. 

The day for attempting the escape was 
now fixed—June the 30th, 1(544; the time, 
one hour “ within night;” the place, a hill 
about a milo from the sea; and till then 
the conspirators dispersed, lurking here 
and there in hedges and ditches, till the 
blessed moment arrived. 

There were two places thought suitable 
for putting together the boat, a bill and a 
valley. The hill, as we have before said, 
was first agreed npon, as having a good 
out-look; but when the night cfime they all 
suddenly preferred the valley, which was 
encompassed and sheltered by hedges. Near 
the top of the hill grew a fig-tree, and this 
tree two of the band were sent to saw 
down, as it was needful to strengthen the 
keel. Some Moors with barking dog.s 
passed near the sjiwyers, bnl they keeping 
close, wore not discovered. Moors were at 
work in a neighbouring gai-dcn, so that the 
Englishmen dared not speak, but they 
buckled to in good earnest at their serious 
work, pointing, pulling, nodding, and act¬ 
ing like builders of Babel, by signs and 
gestures. 

“ The two partSfOf our keel,” .says Okeley, 
“ we soon joined, then opening the timbers, 
which had already one nail in every joint, 
we groped out for the other hole, and put 
its nail *into it; then w'c opened them at 
their full length, and applied them to the 
top of the keel, fastening them with rope- 
• yam and small cords, and so we served all 
the joints to keep them firm and stable; 
then we bound small canes all along the 
ribs lengthways, both to keep the ribs from 
wearing, and also to bear out the canvas 
very stiff against the pressing water. I'licn 
we made notches upon the ends of the ribs 
or timbers, wherein the oars might ply. 
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and, having tied down the seats, and 
strengthen^ our keel with the fig-tree, we 
lastly drew on onr double canvas case, 
already fitted ; and really the canvas seemed 
a winding-sheet for our boat, and our boat 
a coffin for n« all. 

“ This done, four of onr company toqk it 
npon their own shotilders, and carried it 
down towards the sea, which was abont half 
a mile off. It was a little representation of a 
funeral, to see the four bearers marching in 
deep silence, with something very like a 
hearse and coffin upon their shoulders, and 
the rest of us decently attending the cere¬ 
mony ; but wo wanted torches, and, be¬ 
sides, it is nol. usual for any to wait upon 
tluiir own collins. But we durst not 
gmdge our boat that small and last office, 
to carry it half a mile, for we expected it 
should repay ns that service and civility 
with interest, in carrying ns many a league ; 
wo carried it at land, where it could Jiot 
swim, tha(. it might (;arry us at sea, where 
we could not walk. As we went along 
they that were in the gardtms heard ns pass- j 
ing by. and called t<i us, ‘ Who comes ' 
there r” but it was dark, and we had no j 
mind to prate, and therefore, without any 1 
answer, we silently held on our way. 

“ When wo came to the seaside we im- i 
mediately stripped ourselves naked, and, i 
putting our clothes into the boat, carried it 1 
and them as far into the sea as we could | 
wade, and this wc did lest our tender boat i 
should be torn against the R(.oncs or rocks, | 
and then all seven of us got into her. | 
But here we soon found how onr skill in j 
calculating the lading of onr vessel failed ' 
ns; for we were no sooner embarked but i 
she was ready to sink under ns, the water j 
coming in over the sides, so that once again ' 
we must entertain new counsels. At last | 
one wlios<! hojirt most failed him was willing i 
to be shut out, and rather hamrd the un- ' 
certain inrraents of the land than certainly 
be drowned at sea; l<hen we made a second 
experiment, but still she was so deep laden 
tliat wo all concluded there was no vontur- i 
ing out to sea; at length another went • 
ashore, and then she held up her head very 
stoutly, and seemed hearty enough for onr 
voyage. 

“ It was time now to commit and com¬ 
mend ourselves and vessel to the protection 
and conduct of God, who rules the winds j 
and the waves, and whose kingdom is in j 
the deep waters, imploring mercy for the j 
pardon of our sins, and resigning up our ! 
souls to God, as if we had been presently 
to suffer death by the hand of the exe¬ 
cutioner ; and, taking our solemn fare- 
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well of oar two companions, whom wc 
•left. behind, and wishing them as much 
h.'ipj>iness as could be hoped for in 
slavery, and they to us as long a life as 
could be expected by men going to their 
graves, we launched out upon the 30th 
day of June, in the year of our Lord, 1644, 
a night for ever to bo remembered by liis 
poor creatures, who are ourselves great 
monuments of Divine Providcmcc.'’ 

•Five men only aftf'V all started; Okeloy, 

John Anthony, John Jephs, Jolin-, 

the carpenter, and William Adams, five 
mon in a frail canvas boat, with an adverse 
wdnd raging against them, and Algiers in)i)u 
the lee shrouded in the angry darkm'ss. 

“We were now,” says the brave Jiai*- 
rator, “ without helm or pilot, without 
anchor, tackle, or compass, but God was 
these, all these, and more than all those. 
Our number was small, our work was 
gj’eat, wo could not afl'ord one idle hand, 
not one idle linger; four of the comj)any 
continually wrought at the oars, and in¬ 
deed we wrought for our lives, and then I 
shall not need to say how we wrougLl ; but 
this I shall say, J can truly say it, 1 never 
saw strength so strained, nor the utmost 
of what nature could do for life and liberty 
exerted so much in till my life. The em¬ 
ployment of the fifth man was inoi’C easy, 
but no less neces.sary, which was to free 
the boat of that water which by dc'gi'ces 
leaked thn)ugh ouj’ canvas. 

“We laboured the harder that night, 
because we would gladly bo out of the keu 
of our old master^ by day; but when day 
appeared, we were yet within sight of their 
ships that lay in the haven and road, and 
ofi’the laud; but our boat being small, aud 
lying close and snug U 2 )OU the sea, cither 
was not at all discovered, or else seemed 
something that was not worth tho taking 
up; a little hope in the midst of gi'oat feaivs 
made us double and redouble our diligence; 
wo tugged at the oars like those who are 
chained to the galleys, lx.cause wo had no 
mind to ho slaves to our old jjatrons. 

“ But upon all occasions wo found our 
want of forecast, for now our broad, which 
was to be the stafi’of our decayed strength, 
had lain soaking in tho salt watoi-, lilce a 
drunken toast s()pi)ed in brine, aud was 
quite spoiled; and our fresh water in the 
bottles stank of the tanned skins and owse. 
having lain in the salt water, which made 
it nauseous. But yet, that hope that 
liQvered over us, aud llattered us that we 
.should one day mend our commons, sweet¬ 
ened all again. So long as bi-ead was 
bimd, we complained not; three days with 


good husbandry it lasted, but then pale 
famine (which is the worst shape death 
can bo painted in) stared us in the face.” 

Tho adverse wind doubled tho cruel, 
ctsiseless labour, and yet defeated it. 
They moved, hut did not advance. Tho 
waves strove hard to swallowup those poor 
wrote]Ies toiling for life and liberty. One or 
two, soon losing heart, began to declare that 
God, whom tho wind obeyed, was fighting 
against tliem, and proposed to bear \>p with 
the wind, and return to slavery in Algiers. 
But liopt^ and Okeley again roused them, 
ami at last they determined, whatever 
l.ui])])(!necl, to struggle on while they had 
breat.h, strength, and life. Their porse- 
veraiiee was rewarded as perseverance 
generally is. Tlie wind presently shifted 
i-ound like a feeble enemy, and'sided with 
them. 

vStill the danger was very imminent. Un¬ 
like tired sentinels who watch on, knowing 
that the welcome relief will soon come, 
th((se poor follows had to labour without 
intermission. They might shift, but they 
could uever rest. Another groat evil was 
the raging heat of tho sun, which burned 
like a furnace. The only alleviation they 
could obtain was that the fifth man, who 
kept baling the frail boat, threw sca-water 
over them, for their skin now began to rise 
all over in blisters. In danger, in pain, 
and almost in desjiair, Okeley and his men 
toiled all day quite naked, at night putting 
on their shirts or loose coats, their only 
clothing. For steering they had “no guide 
hut a {)oeket dial; by night they were 
guided by tho stars, aud when the stars 
were hidden, by the nfotion of tho clouds. 

In this sad and miserable plight they 
continued four long days and nights. On 
the lifth day despair took its dismal place 
among them, and hope flow from them. 
They laid down their oars, for their strength 
was all but gone, aud gloomily baled tho 
boat, loth to drown, loth to die, yet seeing 
no way to avoid a dreadful death from 
lamiue or the waves. I’hey now resolved, 
in their dark and utter despair, to make 
lo any vessel they could discover, even an 
Algerine. Wliile in this dead ebb of hope, 
God, who saved “ Israel at the sea, and the 
three young men in the fiery furuacc,” sent 
relief. As they lay in a lull they suddenly 
discovi.Tod floating near them a large sleep¬ 
ing tortoise. Not the sight of a Spanish 
plate fleet was more grateful to the eager 
eyes' of Drake. The boat was silently rowed 
up, aud they took the broad-shelled crea¬ 
ture rejoicingly on board. Off went its 
head, the blood they caught in a pot, and 
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drank ky turns. The liver they ate, the 
flesh they sucked. 

The good warm food sti'engthcned them 
at once both naturally and through the 
imagination; they fell to work like lions, 
and palled hard, fast, and faster on. 
That did it. That very noon they dis¬ 
covered land low, faint, and blue in the far 
distance. Okeley lays down his pen, and 
finds it impossible to express the joy and 
triumph of that blessed moment. Fresh 
blood poured through their veins, fresh 
colour came to their cheeks; they look<.‘d 
like persons risen from the dead. Yet fear 
still held hope so chained and bound, that 
they could hardly believe that it was really 
land. It was new life only to thorn to 
see it, but five days of only sea and air, 
air and sea, and so many hopes dcceivcid, 
made them distrust even land itself. Still 
the hope made them toil hard to see if they 
were deceived or no, and when they were 
fully convinced the land was no dream, 
their joy was exti’avagunt. ltcgardl(!s.s of 
the sharks that abounded in those seas, 
they all at once leaped like madmen into the 
water, to bathe and cool their strcaniing 
limbs. Then they all returned to tho boat, 
and worn out witli toil fell asleep. 

Awaking in time to bale the boat, and ] 
refreshed by the sleep, they worked harder ' 
at the oars, but made but very little way. 
Towards evening anollier blue .spot aji- 
poared on the horizon; that second island 
was Fromeiitiere, the first Minorca, as some 
of tho sailors now recognised. All tlnit 
night tho men I’owed hard, and on tho 
evening of the next day, the Gth of July, 
reached the island at a j)laec too rooky 
to climh. Just then a ves.std, pi'obuhly a 
Turkisli corsair, passed, but they lay close, 
and gently creeping rcnind the island landed 
in a safe place, and with gi'cxit thankfulig'.ss 
to Cod, made fast their Aveather-hcaten 
boat. After some danger from the shot of 
a Spaniard in a seaside wateh-towci-, Okel(;y 
and his companions I’eaclicd a Avell, drank 
with groat difficnlty, and fell asleep. Tho 
next day, with feet raw and blistered with 
tho sun and salt water, tho live men 
crawled towards the city of Majorca, sleep¬ 
ing by the way beside a well. .In tbo town 
they were kindly clothed and fed,and taken 
before the viceroy, who was anxious to 
know tho strpngth of the Algerine fleet. 
From thence they went in a Spanish Avar 
galley to Alicante, from tlierc, pursued by 
lAvo Turkish pirates, in an English vessel 
to Gibraltar. , From Cadiz, Okeley and his 
party got to St. Lucar. Thence an English 
vessel charitably took them to England, and 


they arrived in the old country, after a five 
weeks’ voyage, in September, 1044. Oke- 
ley’S canvas boat was long hung up as a 
monument in the church at Majorca. This 
brave and excellent Puritan afterwards 
became bailiff to one of the Osbourn family 
at Chickson, in Bedfordshire, between 
Ampthill and Shefford. His narrative, 
which ho called Ebenozer, or a Small 
Monument of Great Mercy, was not pub¬ 
lished till 1075, thirty-one years after tho 
events; a third edition Avas publislied in 
1704. 
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IN UTiKVEN CIIAI»TEKS. 'CUAFTEB X. 

As the morning wore on, I resolved to 
obtain an interview with Assunta; but 
hoAv Avas this to be accomplished ? Was 
it true that she wa,s free ? that this seclu¬ 
sion in her boudoir was voluntary P She 
did not appear at breakfast ; I saw no sign 
of her about t!ie bouse. If tho maids in 
atl.endariec upon her were spies, I must 
guard against arousing their suspicions. 
Ml', llidgway was bu.sy in his study with 
his translation of Horace’s Odes, which ho 
had talked of to me all breakfast-time, 
pointing out tho difficulties of tho task, 
and by Avhai- happy turns ho had para¬ 
phrased the poet’s verse in places. 1 was 
at my Avork in tho crimson saloon, the 
windows* of Avhich overlooked the terraces 
and founlaius at the hack of the house. I 
listened to every footfall on the gravel, hut 
oidy a gardener or two passed that way. 
Towards noon, I took up my hat, and 
si rolled out. 1 passed her boudtiir window; 
she Ava.s not there. 1 sauntered down to 
tho water’s etlge, and watched the Avild 
Ibvvl stringing pearls along the surface of 
the lake; and then I turned, and made 
my way through a Aviro wicket into the 
great gardens at the other side of the 
house. I had traversed ail the broad 
alleys, and Avas speculating on the small 
amount of pleasure this stately place could 
afford to its OAvner or his unhappy wife, 
Avlicn, on crossing a Avalfc narrower than 
tbo rest, and screened by a thick yew-hedge 
from the house, I saw her whom I had 
despaired of finding,.seated at the further 
end, as motionless as the Greek nymph 
with her urn on its pedestal above her. 
She raised her eyes as 1 approached, that 
was all. Tho hands lay listless on tho 
long, stone-coloured <oloak, which covered 
her to tho very ground; the very outline 
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of the broad-leafed hat was unchanged 
against the background of dark yews ; her 
eyes were just lifted to mine, no more. 

“ I am 60 glad to find you,” I began. 
“ I feared you were going to remain in 
your room, as you did all yesterday, and 
that I should not have a moment’.s conver¬ 
sation alone with you.” 

“I come hero twice every day,” she re¬ 
plied, quietly. 

“ I think this is not so pretty as some 
other parts of the garden,” J observed, by 
way of saying soinetbing. My great olTject 
was to get her to talk, awd thi.s, I feared, 
would bo difficult. She was silent for some 
minutes. Then, as it she felt she must say 
something, she said: 

“ I come here to watch a blackbirds’ nest 
in that laurel-bush. I saw tlicm begin and 
finish it, and now I watch the mother-bird 
sitting.” 

“Ah ! I see her. Have you many birds 
about here ?” 

“I don’t know—yes; I suppose so.” 

“ And any pets of your own ?” 

“ No. The less one loves, you know, the 
les.s there is to lose.” 

“ Yet you take an interest in these! 
birds ?” 

“It is tbc mother’s loving care of licr 
little ones I come here to waU!li. Oh ! if 1 
bad but a little one of jny own !” she v.x- 
elaitned, with a sudden passion, “ I could 
bear anytliiug—anything, lint tlio sins oi 
the fathoi’s are visited on the eliildren. My 
own mother abandoned me. 1 ©lung to 
nothing, and nothing will ever cling to me. 
I shall go out of the w^orld, a waif, as I 
came, leaving nothing behind me !” 

“You are too young to talk thus. While 
there is life there is-” 

“Not hope! No, there is no liopo foi 
me but when this life is ended. AVould to 
God it might end to-niglit!” Hbc had 
worked hersolf up into a state of excite- 
tnent, and spoke rapidly. “ Mr. Jvidgway 
thinks I am mad, perliaps I am. I know 
I have said things I should not; if I talked 
I might be tempted to say them again. 
That is why I am dumb, as you see me. 
If I should ever talk to yon about—about 
him, don’t believe what I say. I have been 
the ruin of one already, in my short life; I 
will not bo bis ruin, too, God help me!” 
Then suddenly dropping her voice to a low 
tremulous tone, “ Mr. Luttrell,” she added, 
“ have you seen Harry lately ?” 

I dreaded to touch upon that theme. 
“ No; I see none of them now. My links 
witli the Grange are all snapped. But in 
memory of that good time that is past,” I 


went on rapidly, “ will you. treat me as a 
true friend, and tell me if there is any w'ay 
in which I can servo you ? The opportu¬ 
nities of my seeing you alone, while I am 
here, may bo few, therefore I seize this 
moment to say what is on my mind. I am 
doing what nothing can scarcely ever 
justify, but the circumshinces of your case 
are peculiar, and you have just alluded to 
tliein in terms which I camiot misunder¬ 
stand. You arc unliappy. Is there any¬ 
thing in your position which you would 
have altered—which the intervention of 
friends might imprtive in any way ?” 

She look^cd at mo with her stony eyes. 
“ There is no imj)rovcment possible—no 
change, for better or for worse, until the 
great change comes, when I shall lay my 
burden down, and be at rest.” 

Tiiere was a light step upon the gravel. 
I looked up; Mr. Eidgway was at Uio 
inrtlier (,‘nd of the walk, swinging his cano 
as be approached ns, with a placid aspect. 
Blit bo glanccsd keenly at both faces as ho 
said : 

“ ]\farch winds are trciiclicrons, my dear. 
It is too cold for yon to bo sitting here.” 

“ 1 uni not like the wind,” sho returned, 
calmly, “ and it does mo no harm.” Their 
eyes rni't. 

i thought Assunta was about to speak 
again, but she elieeked borself, aud, rising, 
walked silently towards the house. 

“^Yoll, Mr. Luttrell, and how fares yonr 
woik ?” Mr. Eidgway laid a light hand 
upon my arm; svnd I took the doable hint 
—lirst, that the master expected his 
labourer to be earning bis wsigo at this 
hour; secondly, that 1 was by no means to 
follow tho lady, bat to remain with him. 
T answered tliat I Lad done roy morning’s 
work; it wa.s necessary thfit some prepara¬ 
tion 1 bad a])]»liod siionld be left to dry for 
several hours, before I sigaiu touched the 
canvas. 

“ Has Mrs. Eidg.vvay boon more com- 
mnnicalive to you this morning ? Has sho 
thawed under’ the rays of old acquaint¬ 
ances] tip V” he asked, with a careless air, 
which veiled but indifiercntly the sharpened 
cario.sity n ith which be looked at me. 

“ On tho contrary ; slio seems to shrink 
from conversation. I fear she is very far 
from well, Mr. Eidgway. Do yOn not 
think it would be advisable to havo further 
medical advice ?” 

He. shrugged his shoulders. “You can¬ 
not‘minister to a mind diseased.’ There 
is nothing bat time—time and a little 
philosophy. That enables one to bear mo-st 
things in life if she would only think so. 
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What is the use of brooding over the past, 
and imaginary ills of every kind, instead 
of seizing the pleasures of the hour, eh ? 
There is something in the Persse of ./Eschy- 
luB to that effect, if I remember right.” 

On the morning of the fourth day I re¬ 
ceived the following-letter: 

London, March 7th. 

Deae Luttrell, —My brother says he 
was sent for eighteen months ago by Mr. 
Ridgway, and made the journey to Haps- 
bury expres.sly for the purpose of seeing 
that gentleman’s wife. Ho remained there 
one night. She ivas sufloring from hys¬ 
teria and great mental irritability, tending 
to produce delusions of a paini'ul ehuraeter. 
Hi.s advice was that she should be watched, 
luid that care should be taken to avoid any 
excitement for her. He did not consider, 
at that time, that i-estraint was necessary. 
This is all the information upon the case 
my brother says he is justified iu giving. 
As to the «nbj(!ct of tlu* unliap 2 )y lady’s 
delusions, that is a point upon which he 
will always consider himself in honour 
bound to be silent. 

I am, dear Luttrell, very truly yours, 

F. L. 

So far, then, this evidence was in Mr. 
Ridgway’s favour, and it eonlirmed a jiain- 
ful impression whieli had boon daily 
strengthening iu me, that the balance of 
Assunta’s mind was, iu some measure, 
shaken. Every evening, and ou the rare 
occasions when we mer during tlu^ day, 
she observed her immovable demeanour, 
never again relaxing even to the extent 
sho had done in the gjirden on the first 
morning after my' aiTival. It was not the 
as 2 )cet of mere liejection ; there was some¬ 
thing unnatural abi>ut it, as tliough the 
exorcise of self-re.strainl tuxeil the powers 
of the sufferer almost beyond endurance. 
She never seemed to do anytliing; she sat 
for hours at her window, and would give 
me a little nod as i jtassed; sometimes 1 
heard a few wild chords on the piano; but 
the sweet soul of the music I had known ! 
iu bygone days was not there. I tried to | 
ai-ouse her interest about books; but she, i 
whose intelligence had formerly been so 
keenly alive to such tojncs, now responded 
apathetically to every aj>})oai of the kind. 
Her thoughts, it was clear, were fixed 
immovably ou one subject ^ it remaiued 
but to ascertain W'hcther, upon that sub- 
j(!ct, her id^s were lucid and coherent. 
How was this to be doite in the fbee of a 
stony leserve, which it Seemed hopcleset to 
penetrate? \ 


I had been at Hapsbury nine days; it 
wanted but one more to complete my 
work; and by no subterfuge could I pro¬ 
long ray stay. Late on the afternoon of 
the 12th of March occurred an incident 
which elicited a reply to the question which 
I have above recorded. 

CHAPTER XX. 

The fierce March winds which had swept 
across the wold.s during the past week had 
given way to a mild beneficent rain, soften¬ 
ing the cracked earth, and healing its 
suffering vegetation. Husbandmen and 
fox-liuntcrs alike rejoiced; the latter in¬ 
deed regarded i]t as a boon sent especially 
from heaven for the promotion of their 
favourite sport. “You see, sir,” as the old 
coachmau .said to me, “ the groun’s as ’ard 
as nails, and knocks them poor ’os-ses’ legs 
about terrible.” Not that Mr. Ridgway 
cai’ed eitlier as agriculturalist or sports- 
rnaii. The hitter blast chapped his face 
as he sauntered up and down the terrace 
in a sable coat, polishing a lino of his 
translation, and therefore he was glad of 
the change. Otherwise, the tender shoots, 
too early forced forward by a warm Feb¬ 
ruary, might be cut ofi' for all ho eared, and 
fox-hunters be exterminated from the face 
of the iron-bound earth. With his pro¬ 
clivities it was much that ho was not that 
abhorred thing, a “vulpicide.” It might 
have been looked for that he should Lave 
trapped every fox iu his covers, and have 
rigidly shut his park gates against “ the 
field” when in full cry. But diplomacy 
led him always to try and stand well with 
his fellow-men when neither obstinacy nor 
ri’sentment ranged themselves on the oppo¬ 
site side, a.s they did in the case of liis 
fend with the village. The master of the 
houiul.s had permission to draw the Haps- 
biiry covers when he pleased; and once at 
least in the season Iho meet was at the 
house itself, when a sumptuous breakfast 
was 2 )reparod for such as were disposed to 
avail themselves of Mr. Ridgway’s hospi¬ 
tality. 

On the day in question the hounds had 
met some miles distant. But the direction 
of the wind, which had shifted round to 
the south-west, led my friend the coach- 
maxi to predicate that, if found, Master 
Reynard would be likley to run in our 
direction. The rain cleared away as the 
day wore on, and late in the afternoon, 
my work being completed, I set off for 
a distant hill in the park, which com¬ 
manded a vast expanse of country. A 
dweller in the great city from my youth 
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upwards, I bad had few opportuBitie.s of 
seeing the chase, but it had always pos¬ 
sessed great attractions for me from a pic¬ 
torial point of view. There is no prettier 
sight I think than the hounds in full cry, and 
a large “ field” after them. On this memo¬ 
rable afternoon I toiled over some ploughed 
fields and up a steep bit of down, in the 
hopes of gjctting a sight of the run, if it 
should haply come in this direction; and 1 
was rewarded. When three parts up the 
hill, I caught the faint sound of the hunts¬ 
man’s horn from a distant cover, and then 
presently the yelping of the hounds, and 
the far-off “ Tally-ho !” reached mo, grow¬ 
ing stronger as I breasted the rising ground. 
A moment more and they came in sight— 
in front, a reddish-brown speck, scudding 
away for dear life across the fields, followed, 
after an interval of shouting, hallooing, 
and yelping, by other specks, white and 
liver-coloured, and then a great stream of 
riders in scarlet, pouring from the wood 
at eveiy issue. 1 watched them down by 
the furzy hollow, to some water-meadows, 
and over a brook wliich skirted the jiark 
on this side; then Rcynai’d slipped through 
the fence, and was away across the open 
sward, making straight for the house, 
while the “field” took adviintage of a 
gate a few yards further on, and swept 
into the park in straggling defile. I ran 
down the hill, hoping to come in for the 
df.ath in the optvu, for now the thick cop¬ 
pice hid them all from my sight; but by 
the time I had traversed field and ^coppice 
all vestige of them h.ad disappeared, and 
the deep quiet of twilight was heginning 
to gather over the park. I walked rapidly 
towards tho house, which was still a mile 
distant; there was not a sound; nothing 
to indicate that a great company had just 
passed that way, and must still be near at 
hand. As I skirtial the lake, and the 
Italian portico and flight of steps came in 
sight, I saw, to my surprise, a crowd of 
men on foot, ajid several hunters, held by 
grooms, around the entrance. What could 
this mean ? Had the fox been killed on 
tho very door-steps ? I hurried on ; and 
when I broke into the public footpath, a 
few yards from Assuirta’s window, there 
she stood, with diluted eyes, one hand 
twisted in the string of the window-blind, 
the other clutching the sill. She did not 
see me; she saw nothing but the knot of 
men in scarlet under the portico. A man 
passed me on horseback at full gall(m. 

“ The doctor lives four miles off,” 1 heard 
a man say as I came np. 

“ Whaf has happened ?” I asked. 

“A gentleman has had a very bad fall. 
I’m afraid he’s killed,” 

“No, no, not so bad as that; he’s only 
stunned, and Ids head is hurt. If wo could 
but get a doctor!” 

“It was nothing of ajump,” said another, 

“ and Harry, who never stops at anything 5 
—how the deuce did it liappen?” 

“ He’d been up all night as usual, and 
was screwed when he came out; and ho 
has had a pull at his brandy-flask whenever 
he could during the day. I saw he’d no seat 
as wo were galloping along in the open.” 

, “ Who—who is Iho gentleman ?” I asked, 

with a horrible anticipation of tho truth. 

“ Mr. Walbrooko, of the Grange.” 

I ran up tho steps and pushed by tho 
crowd of servants in the haJl, forcing my 
way into Mr. Ridgwiiy's moming-room, on 
the left-hand side, where they told me poor 
Harry lay. 1 found him stretched upon the 
sofa, snrroxinded by three or four gen¬ 
tlemen ; one ripping open tho high black 
stock men wore in those day.s, another* 
dashing water in hi.s face, women-sorvants 
hurrying to and fro with sponges and basins, 
Mr. Ridgway standing just so much con¬ 
cerned as good breeding demanded, with 
his back to tho lire. 1 looked upon my old 
friend’s face, the lace that I had known in 
boyhood so fresh, so very fair, so full of 
glee and impudence. It was hardly recog¬ 
nisable. liloatcd, swollen, great purple 
stains under the eyes, deep furrows from 
tho nostrils to the corners of the mouth, 

I asked myself whether it was possible that 
this could be the man 1 had last seen scarcely 
two years ago ? Ho remained insensible. 

A little stream ol' blood flowed from tho 
temple, which tlie women stanched. 

“ How soon can tlio doctor bo here ?” I 
asked. 

“.It all depends on whether he is at home 
when the message reaches his house,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Ridgway. “ Jane, there is a spot 
of blood on the carpet. You had better 
have Mr. Walbrooke carried to a bedroom. 

It is impossible that ho can be removed 
from the house to-night. Mr. Mandoville, 
will you not have a glass of sherry before 
your long ride homo ?” 

Tho gentleman thu,s appealed to, and 
violently roused to a consciousness that ho 
was not expected to remain much longer 
in attendance upon his friend, boldly said 
that, with Mr. Ridgway’s permission, he 
would stay till the doctor’s arrival. Tho 
others, who, I take it, were bat slightly 
acquainted with their host, meeting with 
no encouragement to do likewise, left tiie 
room one after another. 
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"Yon will find refreshment in the din- 
inpf-room,” said Mr. Ridgway, with in¬ 
finite urbanity. “Thomas, show these 
gentlemen the way, and admit no one else 
but the doctor, whoii ho comes.” 

We carried poor Harry between ns to an 
upper chamber, and laid him on the bod. 
About half an liour after the doctor arrived. 
He pronounced that there was a slight con¬ 
cussion of the brain, from the efieol.s of 
which the sufferer was even now slowly re¬ 
viving. Tho collar-bone and two of the 
ribs were broken. What the internal in¬ 
juries might bo it was impossible, at pro-, 
sent, to ascertain. 

“ Cut off his cloihes as soon as you can, 
and get him into b(!d before he becomes 
consdous of pain,” said tho doctor. And 
Mr. Mandeville and I performed this n]>er{i- 
tion, aided by one of the servants. It was 
lucky wo did so. Scarcity was the poor 
fellow free from his saturated, mud-stained 
garments, when liis whole body became 
convulsed by tlie most violent twitcliings, 
followed by groans, rising gradually into 
shrieks. The eyes glared wide, utterly 
unconscious of all ;ir<miHl; a cold sweat 
started out upon bis forehead, {ind then 
suddenly a tremor seized him from head to 
foot. For some time he seemed incapable 
of articulation; liis lip.s moved, and lie 
uttered wild yells, like those of some tor¬ 
tured animal, but lu^ said nothing, until 
at last, leaping up in t he bed, bo slioutod : 

“Take tbem away! For God's sake, 
man, take them ! They're cra,vvHng all up 
mo. There! there! n>y arm. They’ve 
got liold of my arm — ngh ! They’re get¬ 
ting inside me! They’re choking mo! 
Kill thorn, for God’s sake ! Can’t yon see 
them ? black, slimy things—ngh ! They’re 
fastening on me; t.hcy’i-e sucking my blood 
out. Help! Will no one take them ofl'? 
There, man, (iiero ! They are plain enough. 
Damnat ion !” 

And tho sliriek tli.at followed must have 
resounded to tlie furthest corner of the 
bouse. It is enough to give a sample of 
his ravings. Over tho painful scene tliat 
followed 1 draw a veil. Jt tof)k four of 
u,s to hold him down, and hisinjiunes, poor 
fellow, mndo it doubly difficult and cruel 
woi'k. The doctor j)onred a little brandy 
down his throat from time t,o tim(‘, thou as 
tho violence of the atteck subsided he sank 
back, cowering among tho pillows, and 
.sobbing like a child. I was thanlcful that 
be knew nO one, that he had no recollection 
of what hadJicFalicn him, or knowledge of 
where ho in|H. Mr. Mandeville had now 
departed.j tibe doctor and I and a servant 


were left with Harry; Mr. Ridgway,mnch 
to my annoyance, kept looking in from tirno 
to time, studying the soene^in a’philosopliic 
spirit from the doorway, and then saunter¬ 
ing out. I took advantage of the momentary 
lull in the frenzied man’s condition to go 
into the parage and beg Mr. Ridgway to 
keep awjfy from the room. 

“ Send up another man, if yoi»will; the 
coachman is strong, and if another violent 
attack comes on wo shall want him, but keep 
away yourself. You c.an do no good, and if 
he were suddenly to remember you, I can’t 
say what tlie consequences might bo. We 
must keep him in ignorance of where be is, 
when be recovers his consciousness, as long 
as possible, Mr. Ridgway.” 

“Jly all means,” said my host, with a 
smile. “ Wore I vindictive I could wish 
tho poor wretch no worse punishment for 
his brutal insolence to me—(do yon remem¬ 
ber that night, just five years ago ?)—than 
to be reduced to such a state us this. It 
might cure Mrs. Ridgway of some of her 
sentimentality to see him now, with that 
blotched and bloated face.” 

“ For Hojivcn’s .sake,” said T, “ see that 
Mrs. Ridgway remains in her own wing of 
the house, ont ef hearing of tho poor fel¬ 
low’s ravings, if possible.” 

Mr. Ridgway looked at bis watch. 

“ It is very near the dressing-bell. Shall 
we put ofi’ dinner for half an hour ?” 

“ I can’t leave him. You must excuse 
me. I could cat nothing if I came down.” 

Mr. Ridgway shrugged his shoulders with 
a little pitying smile for my weakness, and 
I turned upon his heel. 

I Tho liour wore on. Tho- .sufferer’s rest¬ 
lessness increased again. It was impossible 
to set tbc broken bones in his present con- 
I dition. From tho unshuttered window tho 
j last gleam of twilight died out, and night 
i closed over the tops of tho elm-trees in the 
I park. Some one brought in a candle, and 
set it on a di.stant tabic. There was a 
strong light from tho fire, which fell on the 
pillow, on poor Harry’s wild eyes and fevered 
check, as he tos.sed from side to side, mut¬ 
tering and moaning. By ihis time they 
must be at dinner in the room immediately 
below. I thought o'f poor Assnnta, sitting 
opposite her lord, and 1 wondered whether, 
by any evil chanct', she uad learnt who was 
the sufferer n]i-stairs. Tho doctor asked 
if it was possible to get some ice. I opened 
the door, which was directly opposite the 
bed, softly, to waylay a servant ia the 
hall without ringing the bell. As I did so 
1 thought I heard a rustle ifi the passage, 
but all was instantly still again, and I could 
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see nothing. I called to the butler over the 
stair: 

“ We want some icc. Are Mr. and Mrs. 
Ricigway at dinner? 

“ Only Mr. Ridgway, sir. ‘Mrs. Ridg- 
way is not quite well, and is keeping her 
room.. I’ll send to the icc-house at once, 
sir.” ^ 

It was a relief to find that Assunta was 
not so near at hand.- Her own room wa.s 
far away from the main body of the hou.se. 
I shut the door, as I believed, and returned 
to the sufferer’s bedside. Ho cried aloud 
that the faces of devils were gibbering at 
him from the comers of the room, that they 
were waiting to sjjring upon him, and thcji, 
before we could stop him, with a sound 
which was something between a howl and 
a scream, be bounded from the bod, and 
made one rush towards the door. It was 
■open, and there stood Assunla, with clasped 
hands, clinging to the lintel, her white lips 
parted, her eyes wild with horror, trembling 
from head to foot. I’he others had sci/.(!d 
and dragged back Harry fo the bed. I 
ran to the door, and tried fo had Mrs. 
Ridtrway away, but she clung to the wood¬ 
work . 

“ This is no place for you, you must come 
away,” I said, and I forcibly .shut the door 
from the ouLsidc. “ Let me implore you 
fogo back to your room, and remain quiet. 
J will come, by-and-byc, and lot you know 
how he is.” 

“ Remain quiet, ay, remain quiof.,” .she 
repeated, as if mechanically. Then, htn- 
voice rising into a wail, the like of which 
T have never heard, “ Oh, my God ! my 
God ! forgive me,” she moaned. “It is I 
who have brought him to this.” And with 
a cry as that of some wonnded bird, .«lie 
turned and fled down the passage, feeding 
blindly at the wall for suppoi-t. My heart 
yearned to go after her, but wliat could I 
do ? I watched her white garments flutter¬ 
ing along the dim corridor, until it made .a 
sudden bend, and I lost sight of her. Poor 
,soul ! Poor soul! 

This second attack of delirinm fremons 
was even more violent than the fir.st, and 
of longer duration. For nearly an hour 
it taxed all our strength to keep the poor 
fellow, under subjection, listening, in the 
mean time, to his cries of abjf'ct f,error, 
alternating with the most frightful impre¬ 
cations. I would that any man with a 
tendency to drink had pa.ssed that hour 
with us. That awful lesson would have 
cured him if anything could do so. 

The reaction came at last, and he lay 
there, exhausted, with closed eyes, the ice 


on his head. Tho doctor believed he could 
now set the broken bones. A woman- 
servant entered with some bandag es; I 
whispered to her, “Go to Mrs. Ridgway 
and say that the gentleman is inuoh better.” 
The clock struck nine. 

I fancied 1 lioard a commotion in the 
house, a hurrying of feet to and fro, the 
shutting of doors, tho calling of many 
voices, and then, a.ftor a little interval, Mr. 
Ridgway opened the bedroom door, and. 
beckoned mo to come out. He was quite 
calm, but deadly white. 

“ Do you know where Mrs. Ridgway 
is?” he asked. 

“ Good God, no ! What has happened ?” 

“ She is not to bo found. She is no¬ 
where in the house.” 

For one instant I felt stunned, then a 
horriblo presentiment curdled tho blood 
in my veins, and I grasped his arm with a 
hand of iron. “ The water, man, the water. 
Not a moment to be lost.” 

1 ran down tho sfaircase, and shouting 
to somo of the men who were gaping thei’e. 
to bring lanterns, I seized a lump in tho 
hall, and dashed out into the black night, 
making my way straight for tho lake. 

One dreadful hour of suspense, tho death 
agonies of hope, followed. That' scene is 
before mo now with terrible distinctness, tho 
lights gleaming round the sw'ampy edges 
of the water, tho affrighted wild fowl 
fluttering in all directions, tho shouts of 
men with torches throughout the park, the 
gatluiring crowd of villagers, and then— 
and then—at last something white is seen 
among tlio sedges, a man reaches it with 
a boat-hook, a great cry goes up from 
twenty voices at once—it is a body—they 
turn it over—and the moon shines down 
upon tho upturaed firoo of Assunta. 

Lili: had been long extinct. When she 
left me and ran down the corridor, the poor 
soul, crazed with hoi-ror, jnust have opened 
a si(h) door, and fled straight to tho water. 
Tho men, returning from tho ice-house, 
had seen something white flit past. She 
had cast he:i^»i^-in, face foremost, and had 
drifted to ilii #laoe where the reeds and 
rushes (iaughtiiroe body, and i^old it wedged 
in among them; 

I knc'lt beside her on the award ; I sup¬ 
ported that d(;ar head, and tried vainly to 
chafe back the departed life, and I have 
an indistinct vision of Mr. Ridgway, muffled 
in fm-s, standing before me. 

In the long night of misery that followed 
I had but one comfort, one consoling 
thought—God had mercifully bei^eft her of 
reason to take her to Hinraelf. It was as 
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much His will, as much His doing, as though 
she had been stricken by a lingering illness, 
•rhink of what her life, already un¬ 
utterably wretched, would have been, after 
witnessing Harry’s condition, the tortures 
of self-reproach that poor solitaiy soul 
would Ixave suffered! I remeinbered the 
last word of her letter to him, “ I shall 
die in your shame.” It was true; .the 
over-laden brain had given way, and so, in 
pity, the All-Wise suffered her to lay her 
burden down. 

I have but little more to add. I must 
have spoken some bitter words to Mr. 
Bidgway, I suppose, in the course of that 
night, but what they were I have for¬ 
gotten. The following morning I received 
a cheque for my professional services, with 
a few lines regretting that, in consequence 
of what had occurred, Mr. Bidgway was 
unable “ to take leave of mo personally.” 
After this dismissal, it was impossible to 
remain longer at Hapsbnry. It distressed 
me to leave Harry iji hi.s precarious state; 
.but the doctor gave good hopes of his 
being able to be moved to the Grange in 
the course of a few days; he was tonscioiis 
and perfectly calm now, and if ther<i w-as 
no return of fever, he would do well. I im¬ 
pressed on the doctor the necessity of keep¬ 
ing his patient in ignorance of where he 
was, and of all that had happened, and 1 
wrrote by that post to Mrs. Walbrooke and 
to Lena, at Paris, urging their immediate 
return to the Grange to mecst Harry, and 
offering to join them tViere, if they should 
require my services in nur.singliim. 

But that summons never came. My in¬ 
junctions to the doctor, though adhered to 
in the letter, were unfortunately, as 1 after¬ 
wards lepmed, violated in spirit. Mr. 
Bidgway behaved admirably, obtruding 
himself neither personally nor by any 
message upon the unfortunatt; rival thus 
forced to bo his guest, while lie gave 
directions that the sick man should want 
for nothing. But, by some strange over¬ 
sight, or the cruel will of fate, Harry’s de¬ 
parture/rom Hapsbury took place on the 
morning of Assunta’s funeral, though un 
hour after tlie^long pompons train had left 
the house. As he was being carried down the 
great stairs, the poor fellow looked around 
him, and recognised with a shudder of 
dismay the famous hall of Hapshuiy, with 
its Roman emperors, and marble columns, 
unlike anything else in the county. Sad- 
fttced^servants in deep monrning stood there. 


and, while be was lifted into his carriage, 
some workmen were hoisting a hatchment 
over the great portico. He shnt bis eyes, 
and tnmed deadly white: a minute or two 
later, the trarvelling-carriage passed in the 
park some of tho monrning - coaches on 
their rotnm. The sick man looked out 
as the first coach went slowly by; a face 
was at the window, it was Mr, Ridgway’s. 

Harry never recovered that shock. He 
insisted npon learning every particular of 
the frightful cabisfcrophe that had happened, 
and, in their ignorance off tlie effect which 
a knowledge of tho truth must have upon 
him, to appease him, as they believed, they 
told him all. lie divined, no doubt, but 
too clearly what causes had brought this 
tragedy to pass, and tho blow, falling as 
it did npon a constitution already under¬ 
mined, haslencd the end, which, 1 believe, 
could not have lieen long delayed. Peace 
be with thee, poor erring Harry ! With all 
tliy faults, 1 loved thee deai'ly, and I often 
think that, t.ried as thou wort, most of us 
might have fallen like thee. 

Mr. Bidgway survived his wife twenty 
years. We never met again. I read his 
name occasionally in tho papers, as present 
at one of the dilettante societies’ meetings, 
or as having purchased some famous work 
of art for an enormous sum. And that is 
all I ever heard of him. He is long since 
gone to his last account, whither I, too, shall 
soon be called. What am I, that I should 
])ronounce sentence on him, standing as 
bo now does in the presence of that Judge 
before whom the secrets of all hearts are 
laid hare ? He was a mystery to me from 
the bc'ginning: he remained so unto the 
end; but it was a mystery, alas! that 
brought rnin and de.solation into the lives 
of those I loved best on earth. 
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THE WICKED WOODS OF 
TOBEREEVIL. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP “HESTER’S HISTORT.'’ 

CHAPTER I. HOW THEV WERE PEANTED. 

Simon Finiston was owner of Tfber»evil, 
inclnding Monasterlea; and the W icked 
W oods were part of the patrimony of his 
race. On one side of his mansion lay long 
stretches of uriploughed fields, and un¬ 
trodden hog and moor. Behind him rose 
gracious mountains, clothed with the rich 
hues of gorse and broom. The thick woods 
wrapped him round about, and would 
Bcareo let the sun shine down upon his 
roof. These woods also ci’owded in brilliant 
masses towards the horizon on the cast. 
The Golden Mountain, which did not be¬ 
long to Simon, towered against the southern 
sky ; so that the lower hills beside it looked 
like the ridges of a wave upon the sea. 

The lands of Tobereevil lie in a remote 
part of the west of Ireland. They had 
beauty at the worst of times, but now 
that the curse has passed away they are 
lovely and peaceful as a vision of Arcadia. 
But at the time of the beginning of this 
story they were sadder and drearier than 
it is needful to describe. The curse w’as 
upon them then. Old Simon, the miser, 
was lord of many mountains and moons, 
of many fallows that ought to have been 
fields, many fields that might have been 
gardens, many hovels that might have 
been comfortable homes, and some spirit- 
broken serfs who should have been grate¬ 
ful and light-hearted friends. Yet Simon 
of Tobereevil was rather pitied than blamed. 
For was he not working out the doom, and 
suffering the punishment of a race ac¬ 
cursed f 


A strange story is told of this curse of 
the Finistons of Tobereevil. One Paul 
Finiston had come into_ the district when, 
as the legend saith, the country was pro¬ 
sperous, the people well housed and clad. 
He was a man who came no one knew 
whence, and had amassed money no one 
knew how. Some said ho had made a 
fitrtuno by usury. He had, however, the 
desire to make himself a gentleman, and 
had bought the estate of a decayed old 
family, who, after the usual long struggle, 
had dropped into the abyss of acknowledged 
poverty. 

Yet he bad no idea of stepping into other 
folks’ shoes, of being only the snccessor of 
mightier people. He would not live under 
their roof, nor walk in their paths, nor even 
look upon the same scenes which they had 
looked upon. He would pull down their 
house, plougli up their gardens, and plant 
trees in the spaces which they had cleared. 
Ho would sweep away their fences and 
make landmarks of his own. He would 
build a new house to his own taste; and 
ho made it stately and handsome, and 
furnished it in a stylo of splendour which 
would have made his predecessors stare. 
The magnificence of his pictures, the cost¬ 
liness of his carvings and gildings, Lis 
hangings, and liis carpetings, made a nine- 
days’ wonder in the country. His ser¬ 
vants were a small army, his horses were 
said to bo fine enough and numerous 
enough to furnish mounts for half a ca¬ 
valry regiment. His wines were fit for the 
table of an emperor. His carriages were 
built luxuriously upon a design of his own. 
Ho seemed preparing to lead the life of a 
prince, when suddenly there fell a blight 
upon his work. 

Had ho been content, says the story, 
witli the ah orations above enumerated, he 
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had lived his life of ciijoynicnt, ixiid his 
riMX' liiid Tint hei-ti ourai'd. 35ut in his 

} )assi(iTi for cliimjLriijj' tlie fuee of the comdry 
K> Ijod eoaeeived i lie idea of ])Iaiituig f^i-cat 
woods ovci’ Ihe land. In pursuit; of fids 
id<'a lie must sweej) away fli(! jieoplo with 
Ihcdr fariits. lie did not want toniinls, ho 
W{!id("d (i'(ics. And lu! Winded to sec Ids 
trees y;r<>\v t:iD Ixd'oro he died. 8o lu; 
i' 0 (rt<'d out ili(! t.eiuuds, as ho nilidd; have 
ro<ded out woods from Ids "iirdon. 

In one wilder woolc a Imndrod poor 
famUies stood housoU'ss on thi- suo\v, and 
their cahins and eoltaovs wore lovoUorl with 
thef'round. ^.I'lu'ir naistor, Paid Finiston, 
know the Wily to the j^Toiil. ivorld, but to 
t,!u‘SO io'iienudi poilsilnis tlio niouidiiin side 
wiis tlioir world, ami they know of no olkor. 
They looked on in iinuizomont while the 
Work of do.'^lmot ion was in iiroori'ss, iiiid 
eJnng to ('aoh otlior with erics when t lie 
suviij'e ni‘'Jil. oarno down. Storm iind sh'ot. 
heat about them, ioid they could Iind no 
siiolti-r Cor their hoiids. 

'j'hoir oiMiol porseontor took no notice of 
tlu'ii'])lie'hl. lie hiid toileilforhis goiil, iuid 
now should hi' he balked of Ids pleasure 
Id’' II few l)ep'<>;a.rs ? Let. them jri) old- into 
t lie world and work. For him he would 
Jiiive his t rees. And some of these houseless 
ercidtires ilid set out to seek ihi'ii' way 
across till' moor.'!, to carry the tale of their 
dist ress to sotne city wlieri' it, eonid hardly' 

1 e lie'ieved. The ii;.>;ed, ami the Avoinea, 
and (he etdidreu niusi of eour.si; be left 
hi'hind to i,heller in t lu' intllows of I lie 
momtlidns, and wideh in vain fur tlu' 
arrival of I’clief. 

'J'ke story e'l'cs on to sayih:ii, afferma.ny 
diivs of hunifry wamieriiip-, a, wretched baud i 
mustered on tlie iiids ;nid eanu' Inwards ■ 
the d\\e!lln<;- of their liiiuilord, iutendin*!;' 
to a]t]n';d to him for food and ]irotei:ti/)n. 
A ti'iTible sno',v-sio>-m overtook tin'm on 
the oiilskirls of ilie. wood, at ;i sjr't where 
there is ii ileep well sunk in tlu- I'arth. 
There tlieir siremvth quit it "live way, iuul 
they lay down to die. ItAvas not, till the 
next tliiy, will'll he came by iU'cident to the 
place, and saw tlie eoi'ji.ses lyiii" around 
1dm, thid (his wieke I liindiord ielt, some 
p;su"s of remorse, for Jds sin. Uiii, it Avas 
t oo lute then, too late to rescue those avIjo 
had perished, too lat.i' to save his rai'e from 
the ('ur.se Avldeli laid been ndraeulously 
pronoimcH'd. 

The legend is told in Irish verse, and at. 
<.rtv.a,t'IcngtJu A t ranskiiiou of even Jialf 
ot it'Avmild Aveiiry the readi'r. It was an 
itifi'.xit w'lu) uttered the cni'.se : 


There was a babe swalhod up in snow-flakes, 

H'lireo (tmidful days since first it saw the li^ht. 

It lay iip(>ij its motber’s broken boart, 

And she was dead and cold since the iiioming’s dawn 

Then up and sat that awful babe of death. 

And oped its frozen mouth and spoke abud. 

And all tlie people stared to hoar it speak, 

Even tho dying raised their heads to hear. 

This Avoful babe cursed the raco of Finis- 
tun. Tlieir I'ichos should yield them no 
])leasure. They should jiiciwh Avith cold, 
and be gnawed by liunger. Their lands 
should lie Avnste, and their house decay. 
Tlieir daughteis should never Jive pa.st 
childhouil, and even those of their sons 
Avlio had gentle hoart.s should become 
lianlened by po.sse.s.siou of the gold of the 
I’iiiist oils. 'J'he eiivse sliould lurk for them 
ill the corner-stone of the wall, in tho 
hi'iim niider t.ho roof-t.ree, in the log Upon 
the liearthstoue, in the meat upon the 
(li.sli : 

In oTory 1)U(] and blade of jjnisa that ffrows, 

In every lenf npoii their inijj^hf y trees, 

Tn every Icindly fare that smiles nn tliejn, 

111 every pleasant word that noi'^hhourb speak. 

In conclusion tlii'i-e aa'us a projiliecy. Never 
should the family he freed fi-om t lie eiir.so 
till oiu'of t.lu'iu should bo murdered by a 
kinsman of ins OAvn : 

Then eloat'd his oyc*^s ibis droar 3 - babe of woo. 

And rolled awaj' iVora off his nmlher’s h(*iirt, 

Her arms were still and cold beneath tho snow, 
And he lies buried in the evil well. 

After snob a dire event a mournful spirit 
wiis, of course, said to limint tlic Avell, and 
from this t.lie name of t,li(' projici'ty took 
its rise. 'J’lie old name was ibrgotten, and 
till' estalo Avas known as Tobereevil, “ Tlio 
Jkinsbee’s Well.” 

I 'I'lie curse seemed to set. to work at once 
! n))on tlic niiister of Toberi'CA'il. J,Tc Avas 
: sei/.ed Avith a ]ianic, and not oven lii.s far- 
1 sjtreading, quickly - groAA’ing })luniations 
I could give iiim comfort, 'lie coiilil not 
I forget t.liat it liad Ijccii predicted that his 
T-aee sliould jJensb with cold, and be 
guiiwi'd by hunger, lie began immediately 
to retrench his expenses, brnidually he 
(li.sinissed his numerous servants, sending 
away Hast one, a.nd then iinothcr. uiioii 
somi' simjtle pretence. Now and then a 
carriage Avas seat hack to I, he milker’s to 
bo ri'jtaiided, or to ged new springs, and 
never riiturned to Tobereevil. Tho horses 
also disapjtcared. One Avas too spirited, 
iuiother t.oo sulky. A fresh stud was to be 
procured ; but time slipped aAvay, and the 
stabie.s remained empty. tSardcncr'S and 
Avorknicn, Avdio had been brought from a 
distiuiee, took their way from the place, 
mul gardens began to lie AA'aste, and the 
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plsifse took a iiegJectod look. The niiistcr, 
hniigrv-looking now, and ill-dressed, feiiled 
at his fiinn, assisted by a. small stafi’ of 
labourers. His wife, who had coihe there 
as a sort of queen, faded away into a mev 
latK-holy-looking spectre. His two sons 
grew up w'ild and half-educated. They 
were instructed in little besides the history 
of the cur.se, and the moans to be taken to 
avert its fultilmeiit. These means w'cre 
the saving of money, the stinting theni- 
seh'es and their dejiendcnts of the neces¬ 
saries of life, so that treasure might be 
hoarded, making it impossible that they 
should evci’ come to want. The elder was 
to inherit everything, the younger ivas to 
go abroad and work for his living. This 
was to prevout all risk of the family pro¬ 
sperity being scattered. The elder, liow- 
ever, a gentle, sickly lad, did not long 
stand in the way of his brother. The 
weight of the responsibility broke hi.s hear!, 
and ho sought rofugc from the curse in an¬ 
other woi’ld. 

Tho younger son succeeded to l.he ]iro- 
pevty at his hither's death, and becauio the 
fu'st ge.nuine miser of T'oben'evil. And so 
it went on from generation to gonera.tion. 
Tlie curse and gold were handed I'rom 
faliier to son, and from uncle to neplw'w. 
It was a singular fact that no daughter of 
the family ever lived to roach womanhood. 
A.nd mciuiwhilc the aconi’scd jdanlntions 
had grown up, and tho magjjificeiit Woods 
of Toberoevil spread for miles over the 
country, and grew thicker and darker, 
and grander and moro mysterious, as tho 
years rolled along, and the curse tightened 
its hold around tho lean tliroats of the 
Finistoiis. The wicked tives grmv jiroudly 
out of the hearth-places of tho bloi ted-ont 
homes. No wholesome i*oots and siinplo.s 
wert> to be gathered among their shades, 
but strange and poisonous herbs grew 
bidden in their de]it.hs, nourished by tlie 
evil atmo.sj)hcro of the place. If an old 
woman were seen rooting in tho dark 
places of Tobereev'il Woods her cshavacter 
was gone, and she was looked upon iis un¬ 
holy, and a person to be shunned. There 
were stories from old times of people who 
had been poisoned, and fieople who hud been 
made mad by noisome weeds tliat bad boon 
plucfkcd in the heart of the Wicked Woods. 

fc5i.v generations had passed away, and 
another Simon Finiston was master of 
Toberoevil. In his youth he had been 
gentle and almost gtmerous, and a hope 
had been entertained that the curse was 
worn out, and that tlie reign of misery was 


at an end in the country. The tenants on 
the estate trembled with delight at the 
prospect of having a merciful apd sym¬ 
pathising landlord, of seeing the wild 
places brought to order at last, the decay¬ 
ing mansii.m restored, the plough march¬ 
ing merrily over the idle acres, and eA- 
ployment and plenty gding hand in hand 
along the valleys and ov<n- the hills. Bat 
these liopes proved an idle dream. As 
soon as ho became master of tho property 
Simon’s cliaracter underwent a gradual and 
miserable cimngo. His gentlene.sa degene¬ 
rated into nervous Aveaknoss, his firmness 
into a dogged obstinacy. The friends who 
had hoped better things for him then 
dropped away one by one, and loft him to 
his fate. ’iPhe unhappy tenants fell back 
into despair, and the air was thick with 
their complaints. 

And so at tlio time of the opening of 
this story the curse was still dragging out 
its evil exi.stonce. The heir to the estate 
of the Finistons was said to be a young lad 
named Paul Finiston, nephew of Simon, 
the actual owner. Simon had always kept 
him at a distance. Ho was a timid man, 
and it was said that he bad a horror of tho 
prophecy's being fulfilled in his own per¬ 
son. He dreaded being murdered by a 
Idri.sman «f his own. However this may 
l.)c', young Paul Finistim had lU'ver boon 
set'nat 'J’oborecvil. His fa ther and mother 
had paid a visit to the miser once. But 
they had hurried away sjioedily, and had 
never come back. 

At tins time, wben Simon was growing 
old, the mansion of fi’ob(>reevil looked grim 
and dilapidated. It stood in a slight hol¬ 
low of the land, Avitli the sombre inassas of 
the wfiods at its back, and a strong force 
of loftier trees mustering about it like a 
guard, n.’hf! sullen grey wa ils were bleached, 
and blackened, and rain-soiled, and moss- 
eaten. There were broken panes every¬ 
where, and shutters closed over them to 
keep out tho wind. Weeds and wild ])hints 
groAv on the pathways, and in the crevices 
of the steps at the entrance. A soIituTy 
coAV grazed in the wild field that, had once 
been a velvet-likc lawn, and a few starve¬ 
ling hens pocked among the ]K'bbles in the 
long rank grass. And in t.liis dreary alx)de 
dwelt the man who Avas lord of Tohereovil, 
including Monaslerloa. 

ciiAn'Ktt II. si.aio.n’s savbetiieaet. 

Monastekuea was a jagged green heap 
of majestic and picturesque ruins, standing 
in tho centre of an ancient graveyard, and 
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there were attached to it some rich abbw days she had known him so. She had been 
lands, which made a comfortable farm. It saving the pittance of her fortune, acting 
had been built while Christianity was yet as governess to little French children. She 
very young; it had swarmed with busy was not going to settle down in idleness, 
monks, and its bell had been heard for and eat up every farthing of her income. 
•. miles around calling over the land. It had How did she know whom she might not 
sent forth blazoned manuscripts to the have to help before she died ? How could 
renders of its day, it had fed the poor, any one tell how useful it might bo that 
and it had tilled the earth. The sun had she should have a little money saved when 
blazed upon its jewelled windows, where she was old ? Now every one could wit- 
saints and angels gazed back again at the ness how useful it had been when the 
sun. Its music had floated towards the money had been saved, and an object for 
hills, and been the melody of paradise to her charity had been found, 
many a wanderer astray upon the night. It was a nine-days’ wonder in the country 
The legend of its ornaments, its mottoes when she arrived from her foreign exile, 
among lilies and cherubs, had been perfect and was seen hovering about the lands and 
to the eye. Rainbows had streamedihrough the walls of Monasterlea. A jjatientdook- 
its hoUow arches, and the breath of incense ing lady in a brown silk cloak appeared 
had been warm upon its sculptured stones, suddenly in the country. She was noticed 
Its friars had slept, and waked, and prayed, poking about the ruins with a large um- 
and toiled; then slept, and w'aked no more, brclla. Peasants passing on the road, or 
And there were their graves under the travelling the moors at a distance, saw 
carved stone crosses, whose lettering the strange and varied apparitions at this time, 
hungry moss had nigh cflaced. Tho jewelled One had seen a fairy waving her wand at 
saints had been carried to other shrines, tho ruin, and striving to put an enchant- 
walled up in trees, or trodden into dust ment on tho blessed walls; another had 
upon the earth. The winds had rent away seen the ghost of one of tho friars; while a 
the hospitable roof; the fickle winds, which third had beheld a vision of a strange 
in so many a past winter had set a friendly brown bird fluttering among the bushes, 
bass to tho chanting of the choir. Tho Old Simon Finiston must have rejoiced 
sanctuary was but a sheltered field where greatly when he received a lawyer’s letter 
the sweet wild roses would blow out of oficring him a tenant, not alone for the 
their season. Tho tall grey tower was a lands, but for the ruin and gi'aVeyard of 
building-place for rooks, and the clouds Monasterlea. A heap of waste walls and 
peeped pityingly through tho high hollow a wild, useless field full of rugged green 
arches. The sun filtered coldly through mounds and broken crosses! Let the fool 
the ornaments of tho vast Gothic window- who coveted them have them to be sure, 
frames. No glowing glass was there to provided ho paid a heavy rent. Perhaps 

turn its rays to flame. the miser received a shock when, the bar- 

Tho graves were everywhere — in the gain being made, ho road a legible signa- 
churchyard, where tho people of the ture on parchment. His tenant was called 
country still came to leave their dead; Martha Moume. 

among the walls; in tho archways;i in But when tho workmen began, then 
the doorways. Yet this did not deter indeed there was a wonder in the country. 

Martha Moume, spinster, from thinking Miss Martha choso a corner to the south—a 

of making a home among the hollows of pleasant little nook, where the sun loved to 
its walls. Miss Martha had had troubles shine. She roofed in a space, and covered 
of her own. In her youth she had been it with a warm, golden thatch. She had 
comely and lovable, and she had seen be- five latticed windows and a whitewashed 
fore her a certain prospect of wedded life, front. She had four odd bedrooms and a 
of matronhood, motherhood, and something quaint sunny parlour. Miss Martha had 
of fine ladyhood besides. But now ? Who no fear of the dead. There was a strange 
. could picture old Simon Finiston in the Gothic doorway in the parlour wall close 
character of a wooer ? No one certainly beside the homely hearth. This led away 
who saw him cowering over a single brand into a long dim cloister. The cloisters 
in tho winter day in his mouldering man- were rather in the way to bo sure, but 
Sion, or riding by like a spectre on a spec- they could not bo got rid of, and vyero 
tral horse. • Who but Miss Martha herself coaxed into service. A piece of one per- 
eoxiUl remember that ho had been once sisted in running right across the dwelling, 
lunulsome, and generous, and kind ? would not be expelled, and so was obliged 

Martha had travelled since the to do duty as a passage into the kitchen. 
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Thus right between the kitchen and the 
parlonr sat S grim stone angel with a font 
in his lap. And old Nanny would aver 
that there were nights when this angel 
arose from off his perch and walked about 
the cloister, scattering holy water to keep 
evil from the place. 

But 'the little homo looked shining and 
warm with the ivy from the wall, which 
was its prop and background, trailing in 
wild wreaths over its amber thatch. A 
well-stocked flower-garden ran down the 
filope beside the graves to the river-side. 
The hedges of sweetbriar and acacia flung 
blossoms over the moss-covered tombstones, 
and here and there the mutilated crosses 
leaned a little to one side, and peered 
through the rifts between the roses. 

It was not for the purpose of watching 
over her ancient lover, of testing the tough¬ 
ness (^f his miserly heart, or striving to 
win him from his unnatural ways, that tho 
woman in the brown silk cloak had come 
poking with her umbrella about tho walls 
of Monasterlea. There was one to be 
thought of who was an older and a nearer 
friend. In days long past Martha had 
spent her childhood by tho side of a very 
dear mother and two brothers in a home, 
now swept away, which had stood but a 
mile from Monasterlea. The elder brother 
liad lieen many years her senior, but they 
had been happy together, when she was 
but an infant and ho a big boy. He had 
been good to her, and his memory clung 
warm round her heart. The gates of a 
monastery had closed on him early, and 
she had seen but glimpses of him during 
a long lonely life. But at last there had 
come to her a message in her exile, praying 
her to visit and assist him. The message 
came from tho prior of his convent. Tho 
old man. Brother Felix, was weakly. He 
needed to have some care, some comfort, 
some change. Tlie convent was too poor, 
the rules too rigid, to allow of such luxuri(;s 
as these. Would the sister take compas¬ 
sion on tho brother of her youth ? 

“ Gladly would I minister to him myself,” 
wrote tho prior, who was the aged superior 
of an aged community, “ but I have not a 
shilling of my own in the world, and there 
is nothing I could sell of more value than 
my girdle, which if I were to ofier to a 

E easant he could but use as a spancel for 
is horse.” 

But, ah ! how the woman clasped her 
hands over the letter, and how the tears 
of joy coursed down her face! Blessed 
now be God, who had inspired her to lay 
by her poor sayings ! Adieu very fast to 


tho little French children, who were all 
grown up and quite ready to forget the old 
governess. Ah, Felix, the rogue, he could 
not do without her! Strong as he was he 
wanted her to lean upon. Felix had pro¬ 
tected her, a child, but now it was he who 
was to be the child, and she, Martha, tho 
protectress. 

So the friars in the convent had a visit 
from Miss Mourne. She came in on tip¬ 
toe, with a bloom of delight under her 
weary eyes. She saw a little withered old 
man, in a coarse brown gown, tied with a 
rough white cord. His face was wasted 
to the size of a child’s, and his features 
were not those which Miss Martha had 
known. But tho countenance was meek 
and benign, and a placid light seemed to 
shine from it. 

“ Ah, little Martha!” he said, in answer 
to her broken words. “ She was a dear 
little girl. Have you met her lately, 
madam ? I should like to see her again 
before I die.” 

The tears dripped down Miss Martha’s 
face. 

“ I am Mivrtha,” she said with a smile. 
“ I am now grown old. But it is little 
Martha’s heart which is beating here still.” 
And she pressed his withered hand to the 
brown silk cloak. 

“You Martha?” ho said, and gazed 
wistfully in her face. “ Nay, do not cry. 
Foigive me, dear, I am older, a long 
way, than you. I am grown very old and 
feeble. But it is so much the better for 
both you and mo. Eternal youth is draw¬ 
ing near.” 

llcluclant, but obedient, tho old man 
turned his back upon his convent, tho 
prior, more aged still, knec'lirig l.o ask his 
ble.ssing on the threshold ; and Mi.ss Martha 
carried him away to the homo she hud 
pHC'pared for his reception. 

It had been wtnthy of her love, that 
thought of making him a nest in the old 
monastery. It was a spot that had been 
familiar to his cliildhood, and as a boy ho 
had delighted to dream among tho ruins. 
His dreams in tho plsme had been to him 
what poems and fairy tales are to other 
wonder-loving children. Ho had lain in 
the long grass among the graves, and 
peo]ded the walls with his fancy. Inspirit 
ho had swung tho censer, and rung tho 
peal -of bells from the belfry. I’inao had 
been when his mother, missing him long 
from home, had found liim rapt in prayer 
amcMig tho tomb.s. A long.lile had passed 
over his head since then, of fasting and 
doing penance, of praying and coniem- 
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plaiijjg, of much latoui' and lifcile rest. 
And now he had come back hero to die. 
Broken and spent and feeble, but indnitclj 
hap ])7 and at peace, the old man had found 
a home for his last days in the very haunts 
of his boy hood’s dreams. 

But at tlio opening of this story the 
establishment, of the,home amongtho ruins 
was a tiling of old dat(>, and httlc May was 
growing u)) at Mouasterlea. 

ClTAPTKIi HI. I'ELIX. 

LiT'JXI: May Moume was born in Italy. 
She made her humble entry into life amidst 
tho sunshine of a Boinan summer. Her 
father bad been a painter, younger brother 
of Martha and Feli.x, one of those who give 
up home, country, and friends to follow Art 
whither she may lead them. Slie had led 
him into care and dilikndty, luul given him 
hard tasks to do, and hitter bread to eat. 
He had had too much love, and too little 
power, and disapjiointinent had hroken his 
heart in the end. JVlay’s moiher had been a 
beautiful Homan girl, who had not lived long 
afiei' the di'atli of her husbaiul. Little May 
had ilisportod hci’self in an Italian vine¬ 
yard until she was five years old. Then 
the friends of her luotlie?-, who wero poor 
people, had yielded to the yearning of Miss 
Marlha, and allowed her to come to Homo 
and take tho child away with her. iVliss 
Marlha had left her lumie in the ruins, her 
iircsido among the iombs, had left old 
Nanny taking care of Father Felix, and 
hud jonmeyed to Rome, and returned in 
triumph with the iliild. And so tiu' giil, 
with iier sol't dark eyes and ])ietiiresque 
ways, had hecouiii a part of tliis eurioiis 
housi’liold. .11 was like engrahing a crim¬ 
son ro.se on a wild thorn, to hiiug little 
May to Monastorlea. 

Miss Marl ha. brought liome vai'ions f)tlu'r 
treasures besi(l<'s tJie one whoso tiny hand 
was S()neezod in her.s. yja; brought a 
quaint .silvm- Limp, and a piclurc jiainted 
by May’s father, both for the lillle eha])cl 
which she had made Jbr Fatlier Felix. For 
she had roofed in a spatre olf one of the 
cloisters, and siit up au altar, uiul orna- 
mentiHl the walls, it might have been 
formerly a chapter-room, or a refectory, or 
a scrijjtorium. Now it tvas a cha])el, 
which May could dress with flowers, and 
whore Felix could pray the day long if ho 
pleased. Ay, and tho night long too. Miss 
IVhirtha had not conutod upon this when 
out oi' sympathy she hitmoured him so fur. 
But bo wouhl leave his bed. which she had 
spread so soft, and would pass whole nights 
iipon tho stones. 
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No wonder that such thin^ should bo 
talked about in the country. Fatbci' F«lix 
had been received with much welcome by , 
tho people. They loved him as a I’ran- 
ciscaii friar; for these friars have always 
been friends of the Irish .poor. They loved 
him, also, for his simple face and gentle 
sympathetic ways. Now, added to this 
was the fame of his saitctity, which went 
forth in whispers among the hills. It was 
stiid he could restore tho sick by the great 
stTcngih and faith of his prayers. The 
poor liad no other doctor, and they ran to 
bring their sick to him. He prayed be¬ 
side them; long wrestling prayers, which 
left liirn utterly exhausted. The sick went 
away declaring themselves healed, and tho 
old man wais carried fainting to liis bed. 

So bo was looked upon as the saint of 
i,bc country. His fastings, and vigils, and 
coinnmnions with Heaven wore bilked of 
at moimtaiii firesides. If people caught a 
glimji.sf' of his white head moving among 
the mined walks, up and down between 
the rose bodges, they went forward on 
their iounioy with a lighter heart. The 
■simple mouiitaiu world was the gladder 
.■ind lirightor on sicceunt of his coming. 
Father Felix had become a part of the 
poetry of Hie <li.stvict. 

Monasti'rlea wa,s a very strange home 
for a chiltl. Tho stories of tho glio.sfcs that 
walked abroad from twilight in the even¬ 
ing till sunrise in tiio morning, would have 
made any ordiiinry mortal feel uncomfort¬ 
able. But the inhabitants of this bouse 
vvi'i’o nut like otlurr people. Miss Mai'tba 
had no objoet.ion to ghosts. They did not 
barm her, and she was .such a hospitable 
soul, that she was glad to give a shelter 
to anything, natural or supernatural, that 
chose to se(?k a harbour under her roof. 
Slie rather liked to tlmd<, as she lay in her 
bed, tha t her snug fireside, wliercthe warm 
]-ed ashes glowed aU the night throngli, 
u as a <‘(>mfort and a refuge for wandeiing 
sjiirits, who, before she lit her hearth upon 
tile spot, mast have h.ad a chill, damp time 
of it during their inevitable vigils. 

Then there was old Njinny, to whom 
ghosts Avere a delight. She know more of 
them than she would like to tell. It wa.s 
not giA'cn to many to see .and"hear tho 
things that she had seen and heard. She 
i!ould give form and signilicanee to every 
shallow oil the Avail, and could interpret 
every murmur of tho Aviud. Sho knew 
Avhat Aveut on when other folks were asleep, 
She knew, but sho dai-ed not tell. If sho 
did not keep their counsel Ihcy would drag 
her from her lied, and carry her through 
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the moinitains. She should bo dashed 
against every rock, and dipped in every 
stimni that she passed over, whilst being 
whirled throngh the air the whole of tlie 
long night. So, though the ghost.s might 
come trooping down the cloisters in the 
darkness, raising their voices, and making 
a tempest in the corners, though <1u>y 
might meet her face to face in the pfis- 
sage.s, dash the things about the kifclK'n, 
and btaid over her and talk to her in lier 
bed, yet of all this and more she dared not 
tell. 

And there was light-licarted Bridget, 
who was the young liouseniaiden. 'I'his 
lass of the monirtains was so laughti'r- 
loving that she could afford even io laugh 
at the ghosts of Monasteiiea. Her polislua! 
red checks woulil dimple, and her bhu-k 
cyo.s glitter, to hear the vc'iy iTinntion of 
their fearful freaks. It was her deliglit to 
come rushing into Ihe kitchen of a dark 
evening, panting and laughing, and de¬ 
claring th.at tlie great stoiu! angel had risen 
up and kissed Ix'i-, or tliat a teiTil)lo a.p])a- 
ritinn had aocosfed her in the cloisters and 
invited licr out for a walk. Y(!t in ,spit(! of 
all tlio sti’aiige influtnees of flu; plae<', flio 
little flower from Italy grow hardily ain.1 
freshly in the moorland soil. 

It was a enrious occuiTenet^ whieh flrs(. 
drenv little May towards In'r visionary 
nriele. 

Th(! child had feared him. Ilis looks 
struck her vvilli awe. tSho shrank from 
him, and drea(le<l to pa.ss the door of his 
room. Neverlhelc.ss, she fretted about him. 
She wakened in liu' niglit and wi'pt to 
think of lu’m ])ros(.ra(o on the cold flags 
upon (he ehapid flooia Khe moiiiaied lo 
see liim tonoU no food. Rhe hid lii.lle cakes 
in his poekt't, ho]>ing (liat ho might tind 
them and eal. t hem. 

One night at last slu; got up in her sh-ep 
and made lier w.ay thi-ough (tus long dark 
cloister of ( he <'hapel. TJua-e was no liqht 
within but the glimmer of the saneiriary 
lam]). The old man believed (Iiat lie .saw 
a white-robed, angel ap])roaeliing (o com¬ 
fort and bear him eoni])any. His cry of 
surprise awakened the child, who, look¬ 
ing w'ildly around her, sliuddeved a few 
moments, and then tied to bun, clinging 
round his neck in her fear. 

The old friar soothed lier kindly. Absent- 
miiidod as he was, ho could not but gat her 
from her sobbing accounti (hat anxiety and 
sympathy for biin had caused lier to wander 
in her sleej). He carrieil lier in his arms 
to her chamber door. Next morning she 
flew to meet him with smiles: and the 


blooming little maiden and the aged ascetic 
became the fastest of simple-hearted friends. 

And thus ont of its many odd elt;moni..s 
Miss Martha’s honsehold eontn'vcdto make 
a el'ieorful and harmonious whole. As for 
her, she had her farm to attend to; and 
her house .and her senwants, be.sides her 
two children, Felix and May. She was a 
very happy woman, who felt herself a power 
for (he ))roteeiion of the weak. She liad 
knriwii what it was (o leail a. lonely life; 
but now she was in right good company. 


NOISES. 

“ Bk not afeard ; Ihe isle is fall of 
noises.” Yes; and not only the enchanted 
home of Prospero, but the wluile habii- 
able globe, and prosaic, work-a-day life 
itself, are noise-ful. 

I am speaking only, now, of the noises 
of common life; of those of the street, thi' 
lionse, the Avorkslio]), and the field; and, 
knowing them to be as iimnmerablo as the 
hairs on lhe Jie.ad, or the sands in the glass, 
yon svill not/eo)n[>hnu if, within the narroAV 
sjiaee at my dispiisal, 1 only (Tibiihito and 
eomnieiit u])oii a, very few. For there are 
‘‘sounds and sweet airs that give delight, 
aild hurt, not and, sometimes, “a thon- 
srind t,wangling insti'iiments will bnin 
about om- ears;” and sometimes them are 
utterances sa.v;ige a.nd disc(mlii,nt as those 
of Brute Ca.lil)an, when the S]>irits pinched 
him for bringing wood in slowly; or, light 
and joyous as those of the Haiut.y Ariel ; or, 
lin;i.j-,se and dnirikcm as tlioso t)fTriuenlo; 
oi', .solomn and sonorous as tho.so of the 
ll'iyal -dagioiaii; or, low and iru-Iodions :is 
those of Ferdinand wooing i'd ir.'iiula.. Every 
one of tlu'se vocal ])ha.ses i.s .suseeptiblo of 
a tlionsand. subdivisions. In tho orgam of 
Invc alone tliei’c ai'o niyri;ids more stops 
than over Father Rclnnidt drea.mt of; and 
Swift.'s “little language ’ to Stella is lu) 
moi'o tlie .same piccolo as St.eele’s twittei’- 
ings to his “ i’ruo” than tho tremendous 
eoni])ass of iliapasoii in Mira beau’s outpour¬ 
ings to Sophie is identieid with the 
sionate wail of Ht loiso to Abelard. 

Tlmii, lot. me come to the common noise.s, 
and, in a brief span, endeavour to discern 
whieb are tho .sounds usrially most agree- 
a.ble, and most iini)loasant to liumaiiit 3 n I 
say “nsnall^";” for I think tlici’c i.s a 
toierahle unanimity among ns a.s to sounds 
which plea.se the ear, and sounds which jar 
upon it. Thcro ai-e doc[)-rootcd prejudices, 
almost monoTuaniaoal in' their tendency, 
ill cortain peculiarly constituted organisa- 
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laid down wiili I'esjioct to onr friond with 
tlie perompiory riil-liit. In the country tljc 
jjostman’« Icnook i.s gon orally a boon; in 
town it is gciiojully a b(;re. Nine young 
X)ooplo out t>r ton like to hear the postman ’k 
knock; cloven out of a dozesn of middlo- 
ag('d ixjopk) wish tlie General Post Office 
and its employes at'.Jorieho; and —now 
that jK)st-canls arc estiihlislicd —at Hong 
Kong, to boot. 

I'ho noisci of Baby is unmistakably one 
tlvdt cannot be. dogmatised upon; save t<.> 
ilii.s (•xtent, that to all uamieri the ciies of 
(iJl infants are de1i(;ioiis.' (Hiildless Jiii'ii 
would like to burke, haby; Patertii.Miilias 
wineCH undtu* the t(n-l.ure, but ciulnres it. 
sjuilingly. Guo bachelor, indeed, 1 once 
knew, audar<'nia.rk:\J)ly e.rnsty ba.ehekir hi.‘ 
was—I will call him Mr. k'erox—who [iro- 
l.e.sscd to tak(; buge delfglit in the ii]n'oa,r 
of the nursery. “1 like to hear halties 
cry,” he woidd say, witli a. hideous grin; 
“hut then I like to hear .a. pig being kilk'd, 
and a sehoolhoy being caned. Thn/ri' all 
Kajji'ring. VVHiy do babies cry ? JJi'M.a-'fo 
Uirifvc. gul ll(i‘ .“liiiiiach-arhi:. They’j’c suf¬ 
fering, ha! ha!” 

The noise of a grand xuanoforto. 
Humph ! 'J'iio jtoiiit is moot again. Stay. 
A pianoforte in your own house, or ()V(*r 
the way, may ho toler.ahli;. Pn(, next door, 
with a very thin partition-wall, and tho 
pt.'rfornier y(d. in the; rudimentary stages of 
tho valse from Faust. Horror ! With 
regard to the atreordion, and its sister- 
tiend the coneeidinn, J c.an only regai-d 
them as instruments of whieli the ])os- 
,session should noii 1 h‘ laamiitted by the Law 
of the Laudi Nay; I regard the accordion 
:i.s .I’cmotely an immoiul instrument. Nob' 
this, that whenever a shojjboy robs the 
till, or a junior cleric embezzk;s tlie ])etty 
ca.sh, it is invariably discovered that among 
t he artielos purchased bj* the criminal freib 
his ill-gotten fands, have been a jhstol and 
an accordion. 'J’o dismiss musical noises, 1 
may hazard a suspicion, that mo.st (.d us have 
a furtive fondues.s for the banjo. The truth 
is, that tho banjo is a kind of late, and the 
late is a kind oi’ fiddle: the most e.vquisile 
of musical instruments, and one whoso 
notes awaken nothing hut mirth, and jol¬ 
lity, and sympathy, and gratitude in the 
'buman breast. It was upon a fiddle 
that old Timotheus jdayed when he made 
jUexandor weep at the recital of tbo woes 
of Darius. It was with the swet't notes 
of a fiddle that Orpheus charmed the 
bruteis, and won Eurydice b.aek fi-orn Hadi's. 
It was not, as the legends idly relate, the 
rotro.spei.dion of Orpheus that caused him 


to lose his wife again. Twas Eurydico’s 
fault. Tbo imprudent young woman bad 
acquired a piano under tlie “tbroe year's’ 
system,” and looking back for it was seized 
uxjoii by Pinto, and relegated to Tartarean 
sbades for ever. 

There, are some very beaufifnl noises at 
sea. Tho voice of tho waves is to my oar 
always eloquent, and, moreover, even when 
(ho s(!a is at its roughest., always friendly. 
It is vc'i'y good on a sea voyage to linger 
late on deck, a.nd listen to the noise of the 
Avaleus churning among the paddlo-wbuels; 
it is %mry good to look down into the 
I'ligiiu'-rooin jind listen to the lahonring of 
(he n'ughty eyliiiders, tho dull thud of the 
piston-rods ; the rasjting of the fuel, sho¬ 
velled to and fro; the dunging of the fur¬ 
nace doors. That is the kind of “ machinery 
in mc)tioii” 1 like. Yet sca-life lues its ugly 
noises. That awful yawning and creaking 
of (ivery joist, and ))anel, and })lauk in 
yonr cabin during a gale 1 That di-eadfnl 
noise of tho sailors’ holystoning the deck 
at t'urly morning 1 That abominable grind¬ 
ing, tumbling, grumbling screw—a giant 
Avorm, which seems t;o bo corkscrewing 
ilscll through yoAir vitals—a worm that 
Avill not die until it has lu'opclled the good 
ship to the destined haven. 

The noLscs of the country are so numerous, 
that I. slioukl require many more pages 
than tho Conductor of this journal would 
be Avilling to allot to me, fora bare moiitiou 
of one tithe of the coinmoue.st I’ural sounds. 
Hut i>ray note this, and remember that al¬ 
though I may be a Goth, a Vandal, or a 
Hull, 1 elaiiu at least tbo merit of candour. 

I am not an enthusiatic admirer of the 
nightingale, aud deem him, indeed, a very 
overrated songster. J jirefor the blackbird ; 
and 1 would give a bundled nighlingales, 
if I had them, for one lark. After this it 
I wall not astonish you to be told that 1 tliink 
the frog a veiy harmless little fellow, 
Avhose cro.aking is always cheerful, and is 
sometimes even harmonious, and that I 
utterly detest the mueb-vaunted lowing of 
kine. That lowing seems to me the most 
despairing moan possible of conception. It 
seems to say, “ What lia-vo we done, these 
many thousands of years past, that we are 
never to be anything more than Beef ?” A 
sheep has a bnef chance of felicity as a 
pet lamb. But nobody pets a calf. Wo 
fatten him up against the time when the 
Prodigal Sou shall come home. 

As regards pigs “ in extremis,” I have 
already recorded the dictum of Forox; but 
eve the fiat has gone forth for their conver- i 
sion into pork, i.lic noises of the curly-tailed j 
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race) are \x'ry oomfortablo to liciir. In the 
cottage from whose back garden you lioiir 
the complacent grunting of I’iggy, you may 
be sure that the ice-pudding of starvation 
is not the staple dish. 

1 hate cats, and will say nothing about 
cither their purring, their mowing, or their 
swearing sounds; but, touching dogs—the 
majority of whoso noises are mucli loved 
by mankind—.1 think that ono of i.hc most, 
appalliiig, sickening and shiiiiiefnl sounds 
it is possible to hear, is the long di'iiwn out 
howl of anguish of a dog Ilia,!; has been 
kicked l)y .sotno brute of a hauian being. 

Tlicre is ntuch to bo .said about bells; 
but il dc‘])ends very much on tlie eharacter 
of ibc bell, 'wheiiie)* we affect it or not. 
The seliool-bell give.s out as disagroeabh? a 
sound to a boy as the passiiig-la'll do(!,s to an 
old man. Tlx* sound of eliureli-going bolls 
ill tho conniry is oxceodiiigly sweet to 
hear. In London, church-going ijclls arc— 
1 say it with all duo doforeueo—a grievous 
and a painfully iucroa.siiig nni.sunce. Joy- 
bells and wcilding-bolls are veiy nice to 
hoar, no doubt; when yt*u liav unytlung- 
b) ho joyful fur, or when somebody ol wdiom 
you arc very fond is going to bo niarriod. 
Indeed, 1 liavo lieard of folks so chaiatable 
as to rejoice at the sound of tlicir enemies’ 
wedding-bells. 

On the whole, considering noises broadly, 
T hold (hat the two meri-iesi. and most con¬ 
soling sounds of coniiuon life are the squeak 
of Pijxeii and the clink of a blacksmith 
working at Ids forge. The “ llooty, (ooty, 
tooty, k)i-o-i,” moans liarmles.s, honeslj, un¬ 
sophisticated gaiety:—the “ sun.shlno of 
tlio breast,” tho lightness of heai’t of which 
not all the gi-ini ascetics that cv'cr preached 
shall over dejirive humanity, and the 
“ Clink, clink, clink,” the blast of the 
bellows, the roar of the fire, me;in Work, 
cheerful, robust, productive Work, obe¬ 
dient to Heaven’s command, and bringing 
Heaven’s bread. 


NOVEL NAMES. 

TnEKK is no quoiutiou for which we feel 
60 decided a repulsion, as that well-hacked 
quotation, that blunt, bent, jagged old 
saw, which works laboriously,—“ What’s 
in a name?” Your “Foolomotei’” when 
busy with the rude carpentry he calls con¬ 
versation, deligh(:s to rasp and llouri.sli with 
this instrument. How many a snug, bald- 
headed, shining-faced boro has served up 
this quotation, “all hot,” astliough it were 
a rare, even a new dish: “What’s in a 


name ?” to he surely followed by a oom- 
placeut smile or laugh. 

And nobody really agrees with the Hivim- 
William on this point. Thegontloniau who 
exchanged llugg for “ Norfolk Howard,” 
did not go with iJic bal'd; and we bsive all 
rather a weakness for a fair-sonnding fitle. 
But there are two classes wJio difl’or “ thi; 
whole sky” from fJie bard (or swan), and 
would iidrudc into that doliciou.s garden 
scene with a serious ]irotest. The answer 
of tho public and tlie pnblisbers to the ques¬ 
tion and following exjilanai.ioii, “What’s in 
a name f tlie rose by any oilier riamo would 
.smellas sweet,” would be bluntly that “the 
iiante was everythingthat all young ladies 
tling down conlemptuou.sly on the counter 
tlie work that Messrs. Smiths’ assistant 
offers, if it be furiiislied with a disagreeable 
title. In this ease, tliongh the rose may 
smell a.s sweet, no ono will take the trouble 
to smell it. 

It is ditlicnlt to analyse this feeling. 
Tliongh wo may bo ])lcasant on the novel- 
reading young ladies, the imprc.ssion affeel.s 
even tho sage and whiskered jiuiidit. The 
ti'uth is, wo eonfide, and always will cou- 
tide, in human nature. We assume that the 
s(ery and its title will faitlifully reflect each 
other. They rarely do, however, for, as a. 
rule, when the last eliajitor is “ knocked 
ofl',” tho author devises half a dozen good 
l.itles, one of which is chosen after experi¬ 
ment and debato ; chiefly in the test of its 
ellect on tho jmblisher, possibly a plain 
man, who says “ I like fhat,” or “ I don’t 
like that at all.” The more flashy and sen¬ 
sational tho better the effect. Soniotimo.s, 
in the case of a serial story, the iia.ino has 
to be selected “at tho other end,” before 
tho story has fairly .started ; but hero again 
it has little relation to the subject matter, 
as tho title is selected before tho story bas 
h6en wntton. 

The pliilo.sophy of novel-writing might 
fairly engage tJio speculation of a mind 
like that of M r. John Stuart Mill, and with 
this })hiloso])hy the theory of names is not 
indistinctly connected. Tho li.st of writers 
is now swelled to hundreds, and why the 
most feehle-miiidod of either sex thinks he 
or she can sit down and. tell a stox-y, and 
secure an audience to listen, seems incom¬ 
prehensible. The evil, however, will soon 
cure itself, for where .all arc story-tellers, 
tho difficulty will bo to find those who will 
listen. In the competition for an audience, 
titles are at a premium, and the ingenious 
variety of noraenelatiire, as Doctor John¬ 
son might phrase it, mox'o than compensates 
for ofhor deficieueies. An analysis of avast 
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mass of provender for about three or four 
inonthR, as supplied by the most emment 
of the forage contractors to the novel-read¬ 
ing public, furnishes some principles in 
what seems a sort of chaos, where every 
writer appears to bo plunging desperately 
to secure the most extravagant title he c.an. 
These nomenclators arc therefore compelled 
to range themselves under distinct cate¬ 
gories, though they are perhaps not aware 
of it. After all, the description of human 
emotions and actions is more or less 
founded on fixed principles, and accord¬ 
ingly wo find that the story-teller has a 
choice ofTive courses. First, ho takes the 
shortest and easiest, and gives his narra¬ 
tive some chri.stian name. Secondly, he 
bethinks himself of some striking situation 
or position in life which that chai’acter fills, 
and makes a title out of that. Thirdly, 
ho bethinks him of a proverb, or of .some 
provcrbiixl expression. Fourthly, ho ex¬ 
tracts a moral warning from his book; and, 
fifthly, becomes grotesque, and devises 
some fantastic sentence which is neither 
bitter, nor moral, nor proverb, but reminds 
one of the advertisement, “Watch tins 
frame.” Now, tho first class, the simple 
Christian name, is by far tho most popu¬ 
lar. Tho lady writers arc specially partial 
to it. Female names are patticularly in 
favour. Thus we have Hannah, Edith, 
Polly, Hetty, Patty, Fanny, Daisy Nichol, 
Dorothy Fox, Estelle Russell, Esther West, 
Anno Furness, Bessy Kaine, Janie, and a 
host more. Men arc also in favour. Arthur, 
John, Hugh, Claude, with Harry Disney 
and Gwuld Hastings. Tho places, too, 
where these ladies and gentlemen reside 
and carry on a part of their operations is 
also found useful, and thus we are intro¬ 
duced to Drayton Hall, Dnrnton Abbey, 
Earls Dene, Dene Hollow, AshclifTo Ha,11, 
Ferneyhurt Court, and other ancestral 
residences. Tho House of Percival and 
the House of Elmore have more a tradi¬ 
tional interest,, while the Home in Town 
has rather a metropolitan flavour. Many 
explanatory titles arc naturally found: the 
Canon’s Daughters, tho Agent of Broom- 
warren, the Carylls, the Heir Expertant, 
tho Heiress in Her Minority, the Rector’s 
. Daughter, Doctor Jaccjb, and many more. 
This is a simple straightforward way of 
going to work; aud a number of quiet, 
easy-going readers rather relish such titles, 
as being significant of something like 
what some neighbouring gossip would 
come in and retail. , The adventures of 
Mary ^ind .JEanuah promise something 
decorous, moral, and egrccable. Fairly to 


be included in this inviting class are those 
titles which ring their changes on some¬ 
body’s wife, as Edward’s Wife, Percy’s 
Wife, James Gordon’s Wife, which by- 
anticipation gives a picture of calm, con¬ 
nubial bliss. These gentlemen are certain 
to turn out bookish, poetical men, wor¬ 
shipped by their ladies, but misunderstood, 
perhaps, and suffering in con.sequenoe. We 
can almost see James Gordon and Percy 
and Edward, one of whom at least must he 
a clergyman, preaching in a rich, full voice. 
There i.s tho Doctor’s Wife to keep the 
other ladies comp.any. 

Next comes something more particular, 
and significant of the whole tone of tho 
story. As, Artisln, A Brave Lady, My 
Beautiful Lady, By Birth a Lady; and it 
is curious how a small crop of titles spring 
up nearly flit! same. Thus some one de¬ 
vised Her Lord and Master, and we find 
near it Her Title l' Honour, and Her Own 
Fault. Wo have the pleasure of knowing 
Lady Flora, Avhen w'c find Lady Judith 
w'aiting to receive us, and should not 
neglect Lady Wedderburn’s Wish. Fair 
Passions and Fairly Won describe tbe 
tone of tho story; so do Family Pride, 
Influence, Marquis and Merchant, and 
Maggie’s Secret. Some one thinks of My 
Heroine, perhaps, from talking of her at 
the family breakfast table, wbon an imitator 
at once caps it with My Hero. The field, 
indeed, in this descriptive direction is very 
vast. But we next come to what may be 
termed “the morally proverbial ” class. 
To this wo owe Beliiml the Veil, Ropes of 
Sand, Checkmate, Bitter is tho Rind, 
Caught in tho Toils, Contraband, Far 
Above Rubies, Gone Like a Shadow, the 
Greeu-eyed Monster, Against Time, For 
Lack of Gold, and For Very Life, Schooled 
with Briars, Sentenced by Fate, Recom¬ 
mended to Mercy, Broken to Harness, A 
Life’s Assize; all are of the same species ; 
so is Cruel ns the Grave. 

Some titles betoken a quality, as Love 
and Valoui Love and A.mbition, Love or 
Hatred, Lovers’ Vows, Love Me Little 
Love Me Long, the Lover Upon Trial, &c. 
Some one wrote a work entitled Only a 
Commoner. Pendents can he found in Only 
a Woman’s Hair, Only George, and Only 
an Ensign. We have Ralph 3ie Heir and 
Ralph the Bailiff in awkward but not nn- 
frequently natural proximity. Baronets 
and lords abound. Sir Harry Hotspur and 
Sir Richard, Lord Lynne’s Wife, Lord Fal- 
conberg’s Heir, make genteel company, 
who can hobnob with the Squire Arden 
aud the Squire of Brudenell. Sister Martha 
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can pair off with Sister Mary, Truly 
Noble and True to Herself are of the 
same kind. 

But we have reserved the most grotesque 
category for the last, wliich comprises in¬ 
terrogations and bold statements. Thus 
we have of the first kind : I.s Lady Clara 
Dead P Will Ho Escape ? Ought We to 
Visit Her? Of the second we have Bed 
as a Rose is She, Cometli Up as a Flower, 
What She Could, What H<'r Face Said 
(this is the drollest of all), and What She 
Hid with Her Life, Fin,ally, we have 
what the novels rarely tell—ifow it Came 
to Pass. 


A BLACK FKOST. 

No gleam of sunliglu. warms thu leaclon nicy 
With faintest tinge of gold. A murky pull 
O’erspreads tlie horizon, and with bitiipg blast 
The east wind keen makes cottage casements croak. 
And in the rick-yard whirls the > iicaicn straws, 
Malignant in its eport. 

Th(‘ farmcr’j boy, 

With blue, pinched face, and fingers red and chill. 

Plods shivering through the lielils toward his home. 
Where ruddy fire, md bowl of iiorridgo-mi’.lr, 

And mother’s smile, and hajipy childhood's sh,' ':, 

Shall herald n^hl, and close the uugenial day. 

Hard, bare, and black, and adamant the earth ; 

Co)d, black and chill, and lustreless the sky; 

Nor man nor boast ...,mes forth thi.s eve to'daro 
The keen-tootbed wind. The warren’d rabbits lie 
Snug in their burrows, and the ivied wall 
Is full of shivering, feathered fugitives; 

The nooks and crannies i.f the old barn hide 
Sparrows, and bats, and jackdaws. Cattle crouch 
Close in their litter ’neath the cowhouse walls, 

And panting sheep, together packed for warmth, 

Bleat ’neath the red-tiled abed; the homestead cock. 
Long since, amid his dames, hath sought the perch. 

At earliest symptom of thr waning light. 

Best, warmth and rest, tho whole creation seeks. 

And men and maids sit by the in-door hearth j 
Cheerless and comfortless is all without, 

Belentless, icy, grim, and pitiless. 

The iron grip of Frost is on tho earth. 

THE bluebottle FLY. 

A French ART-STrmKNT’.s Stout. 

IN FOUK CIIAl'TUUb. dliAPTBE 1. 

Have you faith in the luystorious ' 
which binds tho seemingly loose and u 
coherent links of man’s destiny together 'i 
Do you believe that the thread with which 
our fate is woven is spun in one unbroken 
length, on which the events of our lives 
are threaded one by one ? If so, you 
will not be surprised to find in me another 
proof of a groat result arising from an 
almost imperceptible cause, for while some 
men are borne to fortune on the wings of 
love, and others soar to fame upon the 
eagle pinions of ambition, I was carried 
to tlie very summit of my hopes, and to 
the fiilfilment of my most ambitions 


dreams, upon the wings of a— Bluebottle 
Flt ! 

No position could be more painful and 
trying than that in which my mother was 
left at my father’s death. The small pen¬ 
sion allotted by government to officers’ 
widows would have been scarcely sufficient 
to maintain herself without the strictest 
economy, and I have often wondered at tho 
daily miracles slic must have been called 
upon to perform, in order tfj feed and clothe 
tho gro.at idle hungry boy with whose edu¬ 
cation and nourishment Providence had 
burdened her. To speak truth, I must 
have been a burden indeed, for I seemed 
destined to thwart her hopes in every way. 
She had set her heart upon ray admission 
to the dignity of office under my uncle, the 
boursicotiei', and tho wortliy man had con¬ 
sented to try me; but as all the labour and 
goodwill were on his side ho was fain to 
dismis,s mo as totally unfit for the profes¬ 
sion. So my poor mother was compelled 
to lot mo follow tho bent of my inclination, 
and become a painter, tho only condition 
she imposed tipon mo being that of attend¬ 
ance at the most reputable st udio in Paris. 
This was not difilcult, for everybody knew 
that old Rabuche, the great historical 
painter, deficient in every quality which 
makes the artist, lacked not one of those 
which make respectability, being a worthy 
citizen, an excellent national guard, and a 
punctual taxpayer. So to dd Rab&che 
was I consigned. Perlu^s by this arrange¬ 
ment I was made to suffer even more than 
if my mother had refused to countenance 
my pursuit of art altogether, for my soul 
was given np to nature, and I had been 
all my life subject to the same nervous 
excitement at sight of tho green fields and 
waving forests as I have heard portrait 
painters declare seizes upon them when¬ 
ever they behold a face more lovely than 
usual, or when they stand before Saint 
Somebody at the Louvre, or General Some¬ 
body else at the Exhibition. But I durst 
not utter any objection to the line of art my 
raotber liad chosen, for fear of strengthen¬ 
ing the secret hope she still entertained of 
my being coaxed or disgusted into acc^fc- 
anco of the place in my uncle’s office, after 
all. 

And so I went on daubing and stippling 
with small imagination and but little cou¬ 
rage, until I completed a study of a girl at 
which my fellow-students had often laughed 
while I was at work upon it. The pale 
brow and flaxen hair had been painted 
thr&ugh my tears at the thought of the 
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trace of my poitrinaire did I see, and the 
disappointment was so great that some 
time elapsed ere I could summon courage 
enough to enter the shop and inquire the 
cause. 

The old fellow was serving a customer 
at the moment of my entrance. Without 
looking up from the parcel he was tying, 
he made me a sign to wait; and I stood, 
already humhlod and abashed, heforo him, 
ill full expectation that it was to talk to 
me about my bill that he Avished mo to 
stay, and I entirely forgot my picture in the 
search alter some good and jilausiblo ex¬ 
cuse for the unavoidable delay in payment. 
But no sooner had the cnstoiuer departed 
than the old curmndgeon’s eye brighi ened 
up, and ho extended his band across the 
counter towards me, an liononi- he hail 
never vouchsafed to me before during all 
the long years I had known him. 

“Here,” said he; “I have nows. You 
are more lucky than Avise. At last I am 
beginning to have hopes of you.” 

Ho fumbled in the till, Avliilc my heart 
beat with Aiioleucc, and my lingers elntched 
nervously at the buckle of my leather-belt. 
But the old miser was for fronx feeling Llio 
same excitement. He Avent on mumbling 
in the coolest manner possible, Avliile he 
continned his search in the till, picking out 
all the gold pieces, atid sorting them with 
care. 

“ I sold your picture this afternoon,” said 
he, abruptly, while I was so overcome at 
tbc announcement that I was fain to lean 
against the counter for support. “ I saAv 
you looking for it in the AvindoAv. Ha, ha! 
I thought it would do yon good to be kejAt 
a little moment in suspense. All you boys 
at Rabllche’s want taking down a peg or 
liwo. And, mind you, your skeleton beauty 
has not been sold for any merit of its own, 
but simply because an old lady, returning 
from church, was so struck with the like¬ 
ness of your portrait to a grand-daughter 
she lost some little time ago, that she 
actually purchased it, and paid for it on 
the spot. 'was* indeed, in such a hurry 

to possess it, that she made the tall lackey 
■ vrho accompanied her carry it homo under 
his arm. Thank Heaven, I know my trade, 
and when I saw the tears fall like rain 
upon the picture, I was moved to such a 
degree that I just run up the price to 
double the value of the miserable experi¬ 
ment. And here is your bill receipted. 
What do yon think of that ?—besides these 
two pieces over and aibove. And you may 
thank your stars, my lad, that the old 
woman's sight is failing her, for liow else 


would she hare bought the daub without 
bargaining ?” . 

Need I describe ihe tumult of joy which 
bails the student’s firat success ? Those two 
five-lrano pieces represented but a small 
proportion of the sum required for our 
weekly expenditure; they would have,gone 
for nothing in our rent, and yet to me they 
s])okc of iudopendcTicc—a fuj^rc of honest 
toil—a life of freedom. I knew the fellow 
AA'iis a rogue, but that Avas of little import 
just then. I clulclicd the money greedily, 
and rushed out of the shop without utter¬ 
ing a single Avord of t hanks, for I felt that 
if I had essayed to sjicak, I should liave 
burst into tears ! I rushed homewards at 
a tearing pawn Tbc tii'st money I had OA'er 
earned ! 'riio first five-franc piece I. laid 
ever taken to my mother! Hope, pndo, 
ambition wove all astir witliin me. 

If my emotion was so great at handling 
my two five-franc pieces, you can judge of 
that experienced by my mother. As sho 
had wept with tenderness and pity on be¬ 
holding the picture, so did she weep with 
joy at beholding the money it had produced. 
She was surd the old colourman had de- 
fj'auded me of several hundreds — nay, 
thousands—of francs; even hinting at the 
probability of his having kept the picture 
as a. speculation of his own, and ended by 
persuading herself that be would one day 
make his fortune out of the pale girl with 
the dark red ribbon in her hair. I valiantly 
handed to her at oneo tho whole of this 
my first-born gain, but she, as valiant as 
myself, pressed one of tho five-franc pieces 
to her lips before she dropped it into the 
pocket of her apron, and placed tho other in 
my hand, saying almost solemnly as she did 
so: 

“ Do what you choose with this, my 
darling. They say that the first money of 
a ;^ouug man’s earning is the key to the 
golden gate of fortune, and, according to 
the manner in which it is turned in the 
lock, so is tho young man’s destiny decided.” 
And looking fondly into my face she held 
up the largo uncouth silver fivo-franc piece 
betAvixt her finger and thumb, and adding, 
in a coaxing tone, “ Now wbat is the dream 
you AA'Ould Jove bc.st to reaH.se with this ?” 

Well, my first thought Avas of a little 
present to herself, a treat to the second 
gallery of the Tli^iitro Franfais, or a 
dinner at the Burriero de I’Etoile, or a 
drive to the Bois do Boulogne; but I 
looked abroad—the night was so fine—^the 
air came so sAveot and pure, laden with 
tho balmy odours of summer through the 
window of our mausardo, and gave such 
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promise of a fair mdrrow, that selfish and 
inoonsidornto as we men always arc, I re¬ 
sisted no longer, and hurst out as I stretched 
my a.rra towards the horizon; 

“ Well then, mother dear, if this bo really 
the hey io the gate of fortune, let mo spend 
it in a day’s holiday in the country; let 
me wander alone in’the woods just above 
Jleudon—you know, mother, quite ahme 

Rlie has told mo since that the choice I 
had made with this condition had given 
her so sharp a pang, that she wondered 1 
did not perceive the start with which she 
received it. Rut selfish ns iisusvl, I was 
too much ab.sorbed with the idea whence 
had originated the desire I had expressed, 
and wdiich had been burning witliiu me 
for a long time, and I added, more in 
answer to the thought that was passing 
through my own mind than with any re¬ 
ference to the remark she had made; 

“ And besides, mother dear, I feel sure 
that something %cill hn 2 )pen to mo on this 
very day.” 

My mother said not a word in reply, but 
bade me go to bed at once if 1 wislied to 
rise betimes, and hurried into the kitchen 
under jirctence of preparing the little pro¬ 
vision which should prevent my five-franc 
piece from melting away too rapidly, and 
also to hide the disappoinfment which the 
somewhat bi’utal expression of my wish to 
go alone had occasioned her. 

And I did rise betimes on the morrow, 
and stole down the stairs as quietly as 
possible to avoid arousing my mother, 
although I knciw by the deep sigh she 
uttered as I passed by her door that she 
was awake; but, filled with my own in¬ 
tense anticipation of enjoyment, Avith the 
beauty of the morning, ainl the prosiiect of 
a day’s liberty in the woods, I contented 
myself with kissing my hand in the direc¬ 
tion of her chamber as I jiassed the door, 
not w'ithout a coward fear lest she should 
seek to delay my departure by her over¬ 
care for my comfort. Never before had 1 
hurried so swiftly down that dark old stair¬ 
case since the day when as a turbulent 
gamin I had been Avont to slide doAvn the 
iron balustrade, and not until the porter 
had drawn the bolt, and the heavy gate 
had groaned upon its hinges as it SAVuug 
open, did I begin to consider myself a free 
man. 

It was scarcely four o’clock. One or 
two Avorkmen moA'ing along with stolid 
imeo beneath tlnur load of tools to their 
Avork upon the rh'er, hero and there a 
drtuikard reeling homo, and holding by the 
shuttera as he jvassed, Avero all the pas¬ 


sengers abroad at that early hour. Per¬ 
haps it was just as well for me, for I must 
have presented a strange appearance as I 
hurried along the silent streets with my 
huge portfolio flapping at my back, my 
colour-box hanging at my side, and a tin 
roller slung across my breast filled with my 
coloured chalks and pencils. So great AA’as 
my enthusiasm, that I had made prepani- 
tion for this single day’s holiday as though 
I Avero about to s])eud the year in wander¬ 
ing through the virgin forests of Brazil. 

I had filled my j)ortf<fiio AA'ith sheets upon 
sluu'ts of coarse paper for outline, and a 
.sketching-board, and scraps for foreground, 
and several brochures on perspective by the 
most a,y)proved authors, and the various 
methods of handling mountain, plain, or 
riv('r scenery. The colour-box was equally 
AV(>11 filled, and so was the tin roller, so that 
hud I been lost in the woods I should have 
h.id AvhereAvithal to appease the cravings 
of my imagination, if not those of my 
stomach, for many Avoeks to come. 

Rut, as I bounded joyously along, the 
llupijing and jingling and rattling of the? 
implements of my calling discoursed SAveet 
music to my car, and formed a fitting 
acconqianiment to the joy which overflowed 
my soul, and I laughed aloud in answer to 
the clamour, hurrying forward at a brisker 
j)ace for the mere sake of creating a noisier 
sound. The dark, old, muddy, narrow 
.'street was soon loft behind, and away I 
strode until the barrier was gained, and I 
found myself at last out on the high road 
—stone-yAaved in the middle to bo sure, but 
bordered on either side with open fields 
and trees and hedgerows and low fences, 
behind Avhich the cottages, still closed and 
silent, seemed aAvaifing the first ray of the 
early sunlight to awaken them from 
.slumber. The dingy shadows of the cold, 
dark, dirty chimneys as seen from our 
garret window had given place to the 
gloAving blue morning sky, the rattling 
of the wooden candles, which hung over 
the grocer’s door opposite, was replaced 
by the rustling of the branches overhead, 
and the fluttering of the coloured stnflTs 
hung out upon the dyer’s pole next door, to • 
the Avaving of the long feathery clematis, 
tossed by the breeze from the summit of 
tlic high walls and over the hedges by the 
Avayside. 

1 had reached Clamart before the sun 
Avas high, so quickly had I walked. Hero I 
turned up the street leading to a gate of the 
Avood and sat myself down before the stone 
bench outside the door of the little wine shop 
AA’oll known amongst artists as the Module 
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des Modelcs, being kept bj an ancient model 
familiar to every studio in Paris, whoso 
cognomen of Pere Ajax had been acquired 
by the success with which he had stood for 
that personage in the famous group of 
Cassandra. The hour was still too early 
for business, and as I was spreading out my 
store of cold bouilli, radishes, and griiyerc 
beside me upon the bench, Pere Ajax him¬ 
self came clattering down the steps with his 
wooden sabots and cotton nightcap to open 
the shutters, to display to the light of day 
the provision of dusty bottles and broken 
cofifcc-cnps which adorned the window, and 
to sweep the path in front of the door, still 
strewn with the faded acacia flowers and 
green chestnut husks, brought in by the 
students returning from the wood the even¬ 
ing before. Although but that moment 
risen from his bed, the Pero Ajax was 
quite as much disposed for rest as though 
he had been undergoing a hard day’s toil, 
and so he sat himself down at the other 
end of the stone bench, and began to 
question me as usual concerning the artistic 
nows of the studio, not forgetting to fetch 
a litre of petit bleu, of which I drank 
heartily—strong as it was, and unused as I 
had ever been to drinking—so exhausted 
had I become with the length of my walk, 
and the pace at which I had proceeded. 
It was a pleasure to Pere Ajax to watch 
the morsels, little and big, square, oblong, 
or three - cornered, as they disappcarefl 
down my throat with the quickness of light¬ 
ning. it Avas a pleasure to mo also to be¬ 
hold Pere Ajax leaning on his birch-broom, 
as he listened with the most intense interest 
to my story of the first sale I had ever ac¬ 
complished ; but when I told him the use to 
Avhich I had destined my first earnings ho 
became enthusiastic. 

“ Ah, mon garyon,” exclaimed he, “ if 
I Avere free as in the good old times, 1 
would go Avith you, and Avhat a jolly 
quiet day we should Iuia^o together up in 
the woods ! Hover saddle yourself Avitli 
encumbrances. If I could only leave the 
house to the care of my dear Eiiphrosyne ! 
But no, it Avould ncA'or do—on the veiy 
day, too, Avhen Tony Lanterueau starts his 
ncAV coucou. No, no. I must stay. You 
know young Tony, the handsome groom 
at the Cloche d’Or. No ? Well ho starts a 
ncAV venture to-day, a brand-new coucou, to 
ply between Clamart afid Meudon for the 
accommodation of the painters Avho prefer 
the I’oad through the Avood to the dusty 
higliAvay; the cool shady paths to the heat 
and hurry of the railroad. A clever fellow 
tliat Tony, ho will ho sum to succeed. The 


women all dote on him so. He is to stop 
at this door for passengers and parcels. 
No, no, it would be imprudent to leave 
the house to the sole care of my dear 
Euphrosyne.” 

Just as Pere Ajax had finished his bo- 
Availing, a hoarse impatient cry was heard 
upon the road, accompanied by an irritat¬ 
ing jingle of brass bolls, and presently 
loomed upon tho sight Tony Lantcrncau’s 
new concou. And, sure enough, brilliant 
it was in the extreme; tho wheels of 
brightest yellow, the body of intonsest 
blue, and on each side a winged Cupid 
flying fi-om a cloud, with a rose far bigger 
than his head waving in his extended 
hand. The curtains fluttered in tho breeze; 
they were of red and white striped calico, 
and added greatly to tho showy appearance 
of the vehicle. Ilut there was something 
listless and disconsolate in tho trot of tho 
old white horse as ho floundered down tho 
lull, kicking tho stones to right and left, 
and something ominous in the silence of 
tho driver, as ho sat alone upon tho 
swinging board in front. And when the 
concou dreAV 'up to the door of tho Modulo 
dos Modules, Tony jumped from his scat 
with forlorn and sheepish looks, which but 
ill-accordcd with his own gay appearance 
and the highly-ornamented style of tho 
coucou. It was evident the poor fellow 
was not in tho best of humours, for when 
Pero Ajax pressed forward triumphantly 
to Avelcomo tho customers he supposed to 
be concealed behind the striped calico cur¬ 
tains which floated so gaily round the cou- 
con, he Avas dr^en back rather angrily by 
Tony, Avho uttered an impatient male¬ 
diction on his ill-luck, for ho had arrived 
from Paris without a single psissouger! 
All the golden promises of the students 
had vanished into tho air, and he had 
h(i!t3n most cruelly deceived by thorn all. 
As usual, however, vanity spoko even 
louder than self-interest; for, although the 
pecuniary loss was painful enough, it was 
as noiliing compared to tho mortification 
of being compelled to drive into Meudon 
in this forlorn state. 

“ If I had only a ‘ lapin,’ ” exclaimed he 
ill despair, “ only just one, to share the 
swing-board, nobody need liave known that 
Ave ai-c empty within, I shall have to pick 
up some beggar on the road, or else I shall 
become tho laughing-stock of the girls, who 
Avill bo out to see mo drive up tho high 
street. If you wore not so Well known-, 
Pero Ajax, I Avould ask you to bo my lapiu, 
but they would all know you to be a pas¬ 
senger of straw.” 
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Hero a siiddt'n li'^ht bi'oko in upon Pere 
Ajax, and hn oxclaimetl, as lio slapped mo 
on tlio sliouldor : 

“ Well, tiiy boy, never despair, bere is 
yimr lapiri already unburrowed. Here is 
a yonni' fellow f?oiTio- on to Moudori. I 
warrant mo lie won't be sorry to "et a 
cheap ride instead of liaving to walk tip 
that confoniided hill, all luiniessed and 
caparisoned as be is.” And lie lanj^lied as 
he jyavo my tin roller ata])tvith the handle 
of the bTOom upon which he was still lca,n- 
ing, and made me reel backwards wiMi the 
shock. Tuny lookial at me wdstfully ; my 
personal appearance was evorythinp: that 
could be de.sired for the 'I'nirposo. I wn.s 
young, new to that part of the world, and 
an aiiist. On my own part 1 waanolhing 
loth to prolit by the oppoi-t.unity. I h.'ul 
walked too fast for the same degree of 
exertion to ho possible after tlie hearty 
meal I bad been making. Reth'elion came 
in aid of dige.stion, and I aceepted joy¬ 
fully the seat on (be swing-iioard hj^ the 
side of I'ony Lanternenn, who, when he 
bad tossed oil' his ])etil. verre, jum])eil n]) 
joyously beside me, and drove away down 
the hill at a. far mori'joyous pace for hav¬ 
ing the additional load. The bolls jitigh'd 
again, but will) a move brisk and' lively 
pen!, the wheels creaked and chdtta'od 
witli a moi’o sliarji, detc'rmined sound, tho 
badger’s tail o)i the old horse’s forehead 
wagged to and fro with a. moi'c i'roliesome 
inolioii, and we got uudei’ way will) every 
p)’OS\)ee(i ill a pleasant drive. The sun was 
now getting 1 1 igh, the dust lay ankle ih'i']) 
upmi the jiaihway, the womis we)-e still 
silent-—the road wc were juirsuing bi'longs 
almost cxelusively (o the boliday-inaking 
gri.sette.s and slndi-nts of the Pays Latin, 
w'ho.so frolics cannoi' eommeuee anti) after 
lectures and working liotir.s—and none wei’c 
abroad as yet to eiijiy tlic beauty of llie 
moi'uing. The biials alone Jiad began 
their moi’ry chatter, and .althongh the dew 
lay still in glittei'ing drops upon the tall 
grass which ho)’doreil the woods, the shade 
Avas already aeccptahle. Tho hill wa.s steep. 
Tony had olxsei-ved tha,t thei’c Avas no need 
forha.ste; ho iiAvned to having A'exed and 
worried the poor old hor.si' in his rage, and 
was noAv disposed to lot him ha ve his ease, 
and suifeved the reins to hang loosely on 
his neck Avhilo he told mo all his gi-iev- 
ances. Wo avci’c just reaching the top of 
tho hill, Tony w.as iinishing his doleful tale, 
my digest ion Avas being painfully eomploi.ed, 
the petit blen was thumping and bump¬ 
ing most riotously ou the to]) of jny head, 
making it, of unusual Avcight and size. 


All those elements mingled together Avero 
Ifist beginning to produce iheirnsual result 
in slumber, to Avhich I was about to yield, 
Avhen I Avas suddenly aroused by a loud 
.shout, followed by an injunction to stop, 
and pre.sently a man emerged from beneat h 
tbo overhanging branches of the Avood, 
nished to the liorso’s head, and seized the 
bit with a .sudden violence that sent tlio 
cri'afnre back upon bis haunches, ajid in a 
confused jargon, one mass of spluttering, 
stammei-ing, anil stuttering, occasioned by 
ovei' anxiety and Ava.nt of breath, ho ma¬ 
naged to make us uiiderstfind that our lielp 
was needed. An accident had occuiTed at 
a short distance from tho I'oad. ^’ony, 
who was good natured by temperament, 
and curious by nature, readily undertook 
to lend the assistance required, and obeyed 
(ho ,summo)'.s AA’ith all t.ho more alaoi-ity 
that, lie seented a job as tho result of tho 
disaster. 

And ho Avas not mistaken. The gentle¬ 
man V, as sent by Piwideriec, the accident 
Ava.s of llixiven’s own design. This Tony 
iievei’ for a moment donbfed, when, after 
h.aving ra.yiidly told the story of the adA'im- 
ture w liieli liad befallen the party of gentle¬ 
men lie had accompanied IVorn Pai'is, tho 
bi’i'aking-doAvn of tho hackney-coacli AA'hieh 
laid hi iinght them, t he departure of one of 
the jiarty in sea,i’e.h of another A'cljiclc to 
convey them to their ilesliiiat.ion, the 
stranger ended by bidding him name l)is 
own terms to di'ivc them AAntli all speed to 
the Thi’ce Aeaeias, in the middle, of the 
wood, where people Avoro waiting for them 
wit]) the greatest it)i[)atie))ce. ’fhe ,st)'a))gO)' 
was ]H'i’ei)iptory; lie woidd take no refusal; 
the haste Avas great, t he necessity mo.si pres¬ 
sing. To))y’s ])ead Avas tm’))od ; his ono 
single ]iassi'iige)'—myself—must he sacri- 
lleed, a)id the turn of luck Avas so nnex- 
jieeted to tlio poor di.sappointed speculator 
Ilf (he co)ieon, that I)c hesitated not for a)i 
ill,s(,ant to make tho sacritieo, and did it, 
too, Avithout a murmur of ri'grct, simply 
obsei’ving; 

“ You see, monsieur, in Avdiat ati unfor¬ 
tunate ])osiiion 1 am placed.” 

jJiAt Avliat cared 1 whither the Pates 
Avi.'re fibont to lead me ? Tlie Three Acacias 
or ariywliore else, so long as my steps 
AA'ore bent to llie .grecnAvood. Besides, I 
bail grown doAA'nright Aveary since 1 had 
hi'cn I’esting in the coucou. Tlie petit 
bleu was lAulibling on my brain, and my 
head a,died tremendously. And so I vastly 
jireferred being driven onwanls by Tony 
Lanterneau to tho fatigue of Avalkin'g up 
the hill, a ttisk for which I felt that I Avas 
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no longer fitted. We turutid, tliorefore, 
into the wood, the .stranger leadij;»g the 
hoi-se, and humping tlio eoncoii over the 
grass cluinp.s and sand Idlloeks without 
mercy. I had leisui’o to cixamine him as 
he w'alked hcifore ns. lie was a t.all, stifi- 
loolving individual, with an c.vaggeratiou of 
militaiy sw.'j.gger; hi.s hat "was set janntily 
on one side, and his hair ero 2 )ped close, 
while his mou.stacho w'as ireraeiidou.sly ex¬ 
uberant, which gave a coarse brutaliiy to 
the expression of his countenniieo, accord¬ 
ing Avcll with the rest of his p(n\son. Ho 
was attired in a tight-fitting coat with low 
collar, and his nether garments, of whiie 
corded stuff, wore strapped .and tightened 
over tliick heavy hoots. iSiotliing about 
liiui betokened the gentleman, and yet his 
})reteiisiou to military rank was ev'idcnt. 
ileforo I could make up my mind as to 
his social position, wo had come upon tlic 
scene of the disaster. A ]ia(;knoy,-coacli 
was lying on its side, overturned in a 
ditch; i-lie coachman was standing by the 
borsos, wliich had been unharnessed, and a 
young man was seated iunongst ti: ■ tall 
grass a,nd flowers on a rising bank, gay.ing 
on the scene with evident inipaticnee, but 
w'ithout the smallest endeavour to n.'nder 
assistance. 

At tlic sight of the coucou lie arose 
la/Uguidly, and, while his eonipanion. settli.'d 
f he account, lo the iwidenb satisfaofion 
of flic haekiK'y-coacluuan, he scrambled 
inio tlic veluelci, ciiseoneed himself in the 
comer besf, shaded by the striped cur¬ 
tains, and laid his head backwards, as il 
wearied tint Avitli the fatigue and exer¬ 
tion he liad underguiie. The rniliiary-look- 
ing man, earrying a long- gnien-bui/.e bag 
under bis arm, stood for a momi-ut upon the 
iron step, ]>lunging his head into the in¬ 
terior. Tlioii exclaiming that the smell of 
tlio now paint, the varnish, and the leai.her 
reudoretl it insupportable, he deiuamled of 
nic, somewhat pi-rcmptorily 1 thoiighl., if 
I would give up my place for an inside 
conier. To this I assented at oiuic, for f he 
sun was beginning to dart with a teirible 
glare upon the polished leather of the liar- 
noss, aiul my eyes were blinded by tin; 
flashing of the new brass oruaments. 8o 
I oheerl111iy leaped down froniiny .scatujjon 
tho swing-board. The stranger thauked 
mo grimly, climbed to my place, laid the 
long bag of groeu-bahsc aci-oss Ids knees 
with the greatest care, pulled up the cor¬ 
ners of his mtmstache, and set his hat over 
his hrow to shade his eyes from tlie sun; 
while 1 jumped lightly into fbe vehicle, 
little dreamiug that this simple action had 


dotonnined my future destiny, and flint for 
mo j\ceident had ceased ami Fatality had 
been 11 ! 


CASTAWAY. 

BY THE .MJTnOR OIT “EEAPK RHEKP," “WERCKET) IH 
I’lllir,” Ac. &ti. 

UOlWC HI. 

CJIAl’TKJi III. TIIK ClPIIHJt TEUEGRAAr. 

Slit (1 Koi'Eilv wais walking in tlic gi'ounds 
at Wlieatci-of't when a fly with Madge and 
Jicr luggage drove np to the little lodge 
gates. 'Clio old general looked up, and 
recognising the visitor, walked to the door 
of till' vehicle and courteously assisted her 
lo aligiit. 

“ If you are not tired, !Mrs. Pickering,” 
said he, ‘‘you may as well let the man 
on with your luggage to the house, while 
wc stroll up there ijiiietly together; it is a 
beautiful evening, and there are one or two 
tilings wJiieli I have to say to yon.” 

Ho spcike I'O her with doffed hat, and 
holding her hand in Ids, treating her as ho 
always treated her, us a lady and liis equal 
in rank. 

Looking at liiiri with tho evening sun- 
liglit falling I'lill iqion his face, Madge was 
miieli struck witli thi' alleration in Sir 
(leotfry's apjieara.iuie. flis checks, never 
very full, wei e now (]uil,e hollow ; his lips 
seemed more tigidly set and more rigid 
oven than usual, ami l,!iei-e was a strange, 
stra tiled, seared look round his eyes. 

“ I shall bo deliglited to walk AviUi yon,” 
said ALidge, ” for 1 am eramped with long 
railway travelling. Has anytliiiig bnp- 
peiied, Sir (Jeolfry, during my ahseiicef” 
she asked, suddenly. 

“ What Could have liiqipenodF” ho re¬ 
plied, ftirning lo lier abruptly. “ What 
in;*.k<;.s yon inquire F” 

SonieiJuiig in your appiniranee,” she 
said ; “a look of ea.re and laixiety, mingled 
with a cerlaiu amonnfc of reb(;llious oppo¬ 
sition, wliieii i have never before perceived 
in you. Yon arc not annoyed at my frank- 
iies.s, .1 hope F” 

“ t)n the contrary, I am gratified at the 
interest, you are good enough to take in 
me; and more than ever impressed with 
the quickiu'ss of your perception.” 

“ Then something has hajipeiied?” 

“ I'lxactly, something sutficicntly dis¬ 
agreeable. I ivill (eJl you about it when 
you llave had soirio refre.slimeiit; you must 
bo faint alter your long journey.” 

“ 1 would very miieh sooner hear it now'. 
1 had i;ome luiieheoii at Balisbnry ; besides. 
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being kept in suspcnac as to tho cause of 
yonr annoyance, woukl quite deprive me of 
any appetite.” 

“ Well, then, I will tell you, and do my 
best to make my story as shoi’t as possible. 
You have never asked me any particulars 
of my early history, Mrs. Pickering, nor 
have I volunteered them to you ; but you 
know that I have a son—I say you know it, 
because on two or three occasions when I 
have expressed myself as to tlu) ingratitude 
of children, I have seen your eyes fixed 
upon me with that quiet, searching gaze 
which is peculiar to yourself, and which 
showed me you guessed I was not spe.aking 
on a subject of which I had not had ex¬ 
perience. I have a son-” 

“ Gerald ! I—I mean George.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” exclaimed the old 
gentleman, with surprise, “ your informa¬ 
tion is more complete than I imagined. 
You seem to know my eon’s name ?” 

“ From seeing it subscribed to a few 
boyish letters, and one or two water-colour 
sketches, which were amongst the papers 
you bade me empty from tho bullock-trunk 
and destroy,” said Madge. 

“ Quite right, 1 recollect them,” said the 

f encral. “ Yes, I h-ave one son, George 
Icriot. His mother died when he Avas a 
lad. Ten years before her death I sepa¬ 
rated from her, believing her to have been 
guilty of an intrigue wdth a man whom T 
shot; the boy lived with her during her 
lifetime, but on my return to England I in¬ 
tended to make him my comj)a.nion and my 
heir, when by the commission of what I con¬ 
sider one of the wor.st of all crimes, an act 
of cowardice, he forfeited all claim upon 
my affection. I forbade him my house,' 
telling him at the s.amo time—not mali¬ 
ciously, but as an incidental })ortion of our 
quarrel with which 1 need not trouble you 
—tho story of his mother’s disgrace. Tbc; 
lad declared I had been befooled by my 
own jealousy and temper, and swore that be 
would never rest until be had convinced me 
of my error, and cleared bis motlua-’s name.” 


“ That 
Madge. ' 


good and brav(! !” said 


Madge. “ A lad who could undertake such 
a championship .and in such a spirit could 
Ix) no coward.” 

“ You think so,” said Sir Geoffry, look¬ 
ing shaiply at her. 

” I am Bare of it!” said M.adgc. “ A.sk 
yonrsolf, Sir Geoffry; Avhat does your own 
heart tell you ?” 

“ My heart tells mo what it told me at 
the time I discovered my wife’s intrigue; 
that thoroughly well informed as I was of 
her guilt, X acted rightly in separating 


myself from her and killing her seducer. 
When George Heriot raved before me my 
heart told me that his conduct was mere 
boyish bravado and unfilial insolence. 
When he came here yesterday-” 

“Did ho come hero yesterday? Was 
Gerald—George hero yesterday ?” 

“ He was; and when he stood there 
boasting that he had succeeded, in what he 
had undertaken, and that ho had proofs of 
his mother’s innocence, my heart told mo 
that it was a lie; and that ho had I’cturned 
with some trumped-np tale to endeavour to 
reinstate himself in my favour.” 

The general was very hot and very much 
flushed when ho came to a conclusion. He 
looked towards his compajiion, as though 
; expecting her to speak; but finding she 
did not do so, he said, after a pause: 

[ “ Yon ai'o silent, Mrs. Pickering!” 

“ Do yon wish me to speak. Sir G eoffry ?” 

Ho paused again, .and, apparently after 
some slight internal struggle, he said: 

“ I do, though if I guess rightly, what 
you have to say will not bo quite consonant 
with ray feelings, not quite agreeable for 
mo to bear. Novertbeloss, s,ay what you 
have to say, and I will listen to you: there 
is no other person in the world from whom 
I could take as much.” 

This last sentence was only half heard 
by Madge. She was revolving in her 
mind wdietbcr she should confess to Sir 
Geoffry her acquaintance with Gerald, and 
tho important part which she luid played 
in the drama of the boy’s life. Her first 
idea Avas to confess all; but when she 
recollected the old general’s infirmity of 
temper, she thought that such aii admission 
Avould lead him to look upon her in tho 
light of a partisan, and thus inntricvably 
Av<!.akou her adv'ocacy. 

“ I had no right to speak until requested 
by you to do so,” she said ; “ aud as you 
have 7’ightly divined that I do not hold 
with your views in the matter, I would 
Aviliingly have held my peace. Bidden to 
speak, I tell yon frankly. Sir Geoffry, that 
1 think you have been wrong fre »ni first to 
last. Of coui’se the Avholo aifair, the sepa¬ 
ration from your wife, the disinheriting of 
your son, all bangs upon tho <me que.stion 
of whotlici' Mrs. Heriot wer<> innocent or 
guilty. Yon say that yon convinced your¬ 
self before the fulfilment of your revenge, 
but your son deelai’os that be has obtained 
proofs of bis mother’s inimcence. * You are 
hasty, Sir GcofiVy, apt to jump at con¬ 
clusions Avithout duo deliberation, impatient 
of contradiction, and from what I know of 
your son, or rather I mean of course from 
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■what I have heard, and from what I gather 
from yottr account of him, he would not, I 
imagine, be likely to come forward without 
ample grounds for his assertion.” 

The general had been pacing slowly by 
Madge’s side during this colloquy, his 
bands clasped behind him, his head bent 
thoughtfully .forward. As she progressed 
his face grew dark and stem, and when she 
paused ho said: 

“ Ho would come forward for the sake of 
getting into my good graces and reinstating 
himsoif in his position in this house.’ ’ 

“ If ho had that object in -view, would he 
not have served his purpose better by pre¬ 
tending that he had discovered the truth 
of your story, pleading his mistake, and 
throwing himself on your mercy ?” 

“ He is starved out and forced to capitu¬ 
late ; he is at the end of his resources, and 
so comes with the best story ho can to 
make terras.” 

“ The length of time that has elapsed 
between his enforced departure from his 
home and his attempted return to it, im- 

5 tresses me d|Pcidedly in his favour,' said 
daJgc. “ During the greater portion of 
this time he has doubtless been occupied in 
making the research which he says has ter¬ 
minated so i'avourably, and as for his having 
come to the end of his resources, I .ask 
you. Sir Ocoffry, whether it is likely that 
a young man who has maintained himself, 
wlietlier honestly or dishonestly, well or ill, 
■we know not, but still who has maintained 
himself for such a length of time, is likely 
to be at his wit’s end in the very flower of 
his youth ?” 

“ IToii think then I ought to have listened 
to him ?” 

“ Unquestionably, for your own sake. If 
he had produced the proofs which he stated 
himself to possess, the remorse which you 
must have felt would have been tempered 
by the tliought th.at you had acted in good 
faith, and by the I’ecovcry and reinstate¬ 
ment of your discarded son. If he had 
not those proofs, or they were insuffleient 
to convince you, you would have had the 
satisfaction of knowing that you had been 

right throughout. At pi'csent-” 

” At present I have only lost my temper, 
and made a fool of myself. That is, I 
suppose, what you would say,” said the 
geuei al, looking up rather ruefully at his 
comp.auion. “ So I did, raised the whole 
house, and told Riley to put the boy out. 
But wliat on earth did you go away for, 
Mrs. Pickering? If you had been at 
homo t^is would not have happened.” 

“ It will not be difficult to remedy it yet, 


I Sir Gcoffry,” said Madge, with a qmdt 
smile. “ You must write to him, and tell 
him to come hero.” 

“ Write to him !” cried the general. ‘‘ I 
have not the least notion where he lives.” 

“ I dare say we can manage to find out,*’ 
said Madge. 

“It is my belief you could manage to do 
anylhiug you w'iahed,” said tlie general. 

“ However, wo will talk this matter over 
furtlier; and there is another subject of great 
importance which I want to discuss with you 
later on. Now let us go into dinner.” 

The tone of his voice showed that his 
heart was softened, and Madge was inex¬ 
pressibly gratified at tbe idea that she, of 
whom (im'.ald had onco been so fond, and 
wlu), as ho thought, had treated him so 
badly, might become the means of his re¬ 
instatement in his father’s bouse, and in 
his proper position in society. 

The subject was not alluded to by either 
Sir Geofi'ry or Madge daring the rest of 
that evening. The short conversation with 
his housekeeper during their walk in the 
grounds had afforded the old general suf¬ 
ficient matter for reflection, and he sat 
buried in thought, dispensing with the 
reading of the newspaper, wliich he had 
mi.sseil so much during Madge’s absence, 
and Avhieli lie had intended to resume on 
her return. Madge herself was thoroughly 
tired out, and at a very early hour the little 
housc.'hold was at rest. 

The next morning brought Mr. Drage, 
who came up brimming over with ’nows of 
the church congress, and intending to 
demolish Sir Geoffry in certain theological 
questions over wliich they wore at issue, by 
cunningly devised arguments which had 
been used in the course of the clerical 
debate. But finding Mrs. Pickering had 
roturned, and that the general was engaged 
out of doors, Mr. Drage availed himself of 
the opportunity to make his way to the 
housekeeper’s room. There ho found 
Madge, and after a few warm greetings on 
both siiies, received from her a full account 
of her memorable visit to Sandown, 

Mr. Drage listened with the deepest in¬ 
terest. Impressed as she was with the 
gravity of the crime about to he com¬ 
mitted, .and its probable consequences to 
herself and the wrctcliod woman who was 
about t,o become a participator in it, Madge 
could scarcely avoid being amused, as she 
watclied tlio various changes which played 
over Mr. Drage’s face daring the recital of 
the story. That such a crime as bigamy 
bad been contemplated was horrifying to 
the Biriq)lo country clergyman, whose ex- . 
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perioiicc of law bi-iiakiofl' was doriveil from 
occasional a.Uc'iidarice at tlic nia.^ishnites’ 
mwtinf's, wliere ])nii(‘,l)in^ and affiliation 
cases were tlio only Ironliles to the houch. 
Iliit llial. a woman c.ould bo found who not 
MUTcly did not .shrink ii’oni Iho man who 
had endeavoured toeid rap lier into an illetjal 
ulliiujce, but fU’tiially !iunounc<!d her in- 
lentiou of fidlilliiiff llie eoidractand dfdy- 
iiig the vvoi'ld, was entirely beyond Mr. 
Drake’s coinprehen.sioii. 

“And now you liave heard all, and are 
in full posses,sion of eaeli eircunistaiiee t)f 
the case as it now stands, what do yam 
recoriimond should be donef” iisked Itladcje. 

“ i confe.ss,’’ said the I'aetor, wil.h a very 
blank and Y)ei’pl(n'ied look, “that lam quiie 
unable to advise y(ui. I have never come 
across so dotennined a ehai-acler as Mr. 
VaiU! appears to be; and this woman .seeius, 
from what, yon say, to be a jierfech niateli for 
him. it is, of (smrse, most horrihle t<i have 
to sit by' and wibiess an open infraetioii of 
the law, hut we have at least tin; satis- 
faelion of knowini;- (hat wa- have done onr 
best to prevent it, even tliough tlic waru- 
iiip was Jiot attejided to.” 

“ As you say, we liave done our best, ami 
there it must end. J am heartily sick of 
the trouble and vi'-Viiliim it. lias caused me. 
If there had remained in me one lingerimr 
spark of ali’eetion for my liu.shand, it would 
Lave hemi cxiinpuislied liy this last and 
p:reatest insult. My pride tells me that 1 
have already proceeded leo far in this 
matter, 'and that, when he liears what T 
havci ilone, as lu' will hear, sooner or later, 
ho will a.scvih(' ni\' nelien.', to my continued 
attaeliment to liim, and my uuAvUliui'iiess 
to see him taken by auofln'r woman.’’ 

“Your pride may leach you (hat, but I 
liave been relleelino' ns you spoke,” said 
Mr. .Di'age, “and my eonselence teaches 
mo that we should not sullhr this sin to be 
committed without one iarlhcr attempt to 
prevent it. You have .seen Mrs. llcndixen, 
and she has refused to listen to yon. 1 will 
go to London ami search for Mr. Vane; 
he is a man of the world, and will more 
readily comprehend the diffieuli.ies wliich 
besot him, and t he danger iii which they 
are liable to result.” 

“ He is a desperate man,” said iladgc, 
"“and one who Avould llinch from notliing 
where his interests were involved or his 
safety at stake. 1 should dre.ad any meet¬ 
ing between you.” 

“ I am grateful for your interest in me,” 
said the reetoi-, with the hcctie flush rising 
in his cheek. “ but I do not fetir much for j 
myself; and even were laS^to kill mo-” 


“I will not have you talk in that maimer,” 
said Madge, laying her hand lightly on his 
arm, and looking up earnestly int,o his face. 

Tho Reverend OiKssiphonis Drago had 
for some inoutlus past told himself that 
ho had conquered lus wild absorbing 
love for Mrs. J*ickering, and that he only 
regarded hoj’ as a sister. ’J'hero are so 
many of us who oti certain subjects lU'o 
tVank and loyal to all others, and eminently 
deceitful to our.solve.s. When tho rector 
left Mrs. Pickering’s ])resence, ho made his 
way to Sir Geoft‘rv% whom lie found still 
engaged in collo([uy with the gardener. 
The old general was very jileased to see liis 
(derioal friend, shook him warmly by tlio 
lia,nd, and promptly declined to ent.cr into 
any of the church-eongress questions or 
arguments w'hicli Mi’. Drage had eagerly 
submitted to him, alleging that he had 
business of more pnissiug importaneo, on 
whieli the rector’s advi^i’ wa.s required. 

U)) and down the carriage sweep in front 
of the ]ious(! walked Liio two gentlemen for 
more than an hour; the subject of their 
coiivi'rsation beiug the same as that which 
had occupied the general and-Mrs. Picker¬ 
ing on the previous evening. Even at 
greater length than he had spoken to bis 
housekeeper, Sir Geotfry explained to liis 
friend the story of his earlier life, the sojia- 
ratiou from his wife, the duel with Mr. Ycld- 
haiii, tho intervif'W with Gerald when ho 
hade the boy rcnomico bis name and bis 
jiosilioti. .and tbe recent interview when be 
ordered Riley to turn him from the door. 
If be had any doubt of t he feelings with 
which this narrative would havm been ro- 
ceiveil, tbe beliavionr of his companion 
would have soon set,lied his mind. Mr. 
Drage listened silently’ tx) all from the 
eomincncemont of tho story until tho end. 
Ho never made tho slightest verbal inter- 
niption; but as Sir Geotfry proceeded, the 
rector’s bead .sunk upon bis breast, and his 
hands, wliieh had been clasped behind him, 
at last fortned a refuge, wherein liis agitated 
face was hidden. 

When the story came to an end, there was 
a long ])ause, broken by Sir Geoflry’s saying; 

“ Tlieiv' is not miuffi need to ask your 
opinion of my conduct in this matter, I see 
plainly’ that yon are of the same miud as 
Ml'S, i’iekcriug, aud consider that I have 
acted wrongly.” 

“1 do,” said -Mr. Drago, raising his 
head, “most wrongly’, and unlike a parent, 
unlike a ChrLst.iun, unlike a gentleman !” 

“ Sir!” cried the old geueral, stojiping 
short in his walk, and glaring fienceiy at 
his friend. 
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■■ 1 re])C!it whal' I Raid, Sir GeoliVy Hc'riufc^ 
and dofy you to disprove niy vvord.s. Wa« 
it like a geuticmaiL to watoli and spy upon 
the actions of your Avifo and her partner in 
the ball-room ; was it like a Christian to 
shoot down this man upon tho more sup¬ 
position of his guilt ?” 

“ Shoot him down, sir ?—he had liis 
chance,” c^ied the gonertd. 

“Ilis chance!” echoed tho rod or, 
severely. “ Whal- chance Inid a dili'ttaide 
poet, painter, musician, wltat not, a lounger 
in drawing-rooms and boudoirs, Aviio jn-o- 
btibly never had it pislol in his hands iji his 
life ? What elianco had he jigiunst' yon, a, 
traiiH'd man of amis ? Was it like a liitlier 
for you. to condemn this lad for kcejiing I lie 
oath which ho had sAvorn to kcoji at liis 
dying inothtT’s bedside; to hunt him from 
your house when ho came with his long- 
sought proofs t)f that motliorhs innoeonce "r” 

“You are ti hard liittiT, sir,” said Sir 
Goofli'y, eyeing him siei'iily. “You don’t 
spare your adversaries!” 

“ Nut when I think that there is a cluuua; 
of rousing in them a. spirit <.>f reme.se, or 
prompting them to aciious of aionerrieut.” 

“Pardon me one inonieiit,” said Sir 
Geoflry. “ Before avc talk of remorse and 
atoue.iuunt, I should jioint out to you that 
I am not the only one to blame in tins 
(jaeslion. 1 am hot-(em])er('d, 3 allow i(. 
Nature and the life 1 have Icil settled that 
l.u* me; but this boy is as Lot tempered as 
,i am, and has an insolent w.ay Avith him, 
wliieli is in tho liighesf. dc'groe jirovoking. 
IToAvevcr, we have ialked enough, on my 
family matters for Ihe jireseni,. Ijot us go 
ill and see Avhat Mrs. Ihckoring has pro¬ 
vided for luncheon.” 

Tho rector knew his friend’s poculian’ties 
too well to altenijit to renew the conversa¬ 
tion at that time, and silently J'olloAved him 
into tho house. 

Bcfoi’c he Avent aAA'ay the rector fonnd 
an opportnuity of telling Mrs. Pickering 
ihe subject of the conversation ho had had 
with Sir Geolfry, anil spoke earnestly about 
its uii.satisfactory termination. 

Mr. Drago imagini.id from Sir Geoffry’s 
toiie, and from tlii' abrupt nianueriu Avliich 
ho had brought tlie discussion to a close, 
that lie was still highly incensed against 
liis son; but Madge was much more 
siinguine on boi-iig able to bring Gerald 
back to his projKU* place in his father’s 
heart. She knew that, howevor harsh and 
curt the general’s manner might bo to Mr. 
Drage, or to any other of his friends, she 
had a mollifying power over him, which, 
duly exercised, never failed to soothe him 
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in liLS most iiautionul moments. Slu: did 
not say this to the rector, with whom she 
simjily condoled, but she felt toliirably 
certain that the day AAmuld^ not pass over 
Avitbout the subji'ot being again broacliod 
<0 her by tlie general. 

81ie Avas Avroiig. In tho afternoon she 
Ti'ceived a summons to the libraiy, and 
found Sir Geolfry aivvaitiug her. 

“ i AA'iH not t rouble you to coramonce 
reailiiig just hoav, Airs. Pickeriug,” said he, 
as’he saAV Aladgo o])euing tho ucAvspapors 
Avhieh had just arrived from Ijondon. 
“ 1 want to talk to you u])ou a matter of 
some im]ii.>rla.nei!, nut quiic in your lino 
])erhapK, hut one in Avhieli your strong 
eommon sense- cannot fail to advise me 
Avell and nseliilly. You have heard mo 
mention niy friend Ji-vingf'” 

“ Mr. Irving, of GoomiIk- Ihxrk ?” 

“ I'lie same ; 1 hav'c l,ol(l you of my long 
friendsliip Avit.h him, and of his determiiia- 
tiou made long ago, and abided by ever 
since, to enh-r into no speculations which 
T do not approA'c of. Strange to think 
thai, a nnui of a City position and financ’uil 
knowledge shonld cliooso to Iki governed in 
iii.s iuvestnienls by an old Indian officer, 
Avho knows little of moiity matters, and 
has never been on the iStoek lOxchunge in 
hi.s life ! Ifowever, li-ving is a Keotchmaii, 
and a great heliever in luirk ; and as the first 
dahhli! on which 1 adA'ised him turned out a 
lucky hit, lie has velic^l upon me t.-vor since, 
and has not done badly on the wliole.” 

“Surely that is .‘i. mild way of jnitling 
it,’’ said Miulg'!. “ I tiiink I have heard 
you s.'iy that Mr. Irving is one of the richest 
men in Kiighind f” 

“Soho is; and that is .so Avcll kiioAvn 
that flic mei-i- advertisement of liis name is 
:i mine of wealth fo any afiiiir AAnlii which 
lavnmy happen to he connected, such con- 
lidencc does it in.sjiirc. Ivieh tis ho is, 
tliough, he still likes making the money, 
still takes a plea.surc in adding to his heap, 
crescit amor minimi—what was it we used 
to say at seliool Y IrAong has been specu¬ 
lating very little lately; indeed, J began to 
fancy that lie had given it up altogether. 
But of late 1 have had several letl.crs from 
him, each iuerea.sing in AA'armlh and keen¬ 
ness about a certain raining company 
called the Terra del Fuegos, in which he is 
half iKirsuadod to ombark.” 

“ The Terra dc.-I Fuegos f” repeated Madge. 

“ That is the name. Surely, Mrs. Picker¬ 
ing,” said the old general, jocularly, “ you 
arc not a shareholder in that promising 
undertaking ?” 

“No,” said she, “and yet the name 
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seems to be familiar to me. Where can I 
have heard it ?” 

“ Mo.st probably it has caught your eye 
when you have been, kindly reading over 
to me the prices of stocks and shares, 
and, being, an odd name, has remained on 
your memory. However, Irving, though 
more predisposed in favour of this con¬ 
cern than of anything else which I can 
remember for many years, has abided by 
hi.s old practice of referring to me for his 
final decision. I have road through all the 
printed documents connected with the 
undertaking, which in themselves are emi¬ 
nently satisfactory; but I require a little 
further iufdrmation on certain points, and 
wrote so to Irving. Ho referred my letter 
to the company, who must consider his 
cohesioii to their undertaking of great im¬ 
portance, as they proposed to send down 
two of their body, the chairman and the ge¬ 
neral manager, to explain matters to me.” 

“'J’lio general manager !” cried Madge. 

“And tilo chairman,” said the general. 
“ I forget tlicir names, but I have them 
somewhere in the printed papers. These 
gentlemen will bo down here to-morrow or 
tlio day after. Of course they will stay in 
tho house, and I will ask you to be good 
enough to make preparations for their re¬ 
ception.” 

Madge took the first opportunity to 
escape from the libraiy, and seek the soli¬ 
tude of her own room, while Sir Gcolfry 
was prosing on tho mention of the general 
maniiger, and gave her the clue to the train 
of thought wliich the name of Terra del 
Fuego.s had started. I’hilip Vane Avas the 
general manager to tho Terra del Fuogos. 
She recolh.'ctedMr. Drage having obtained 
that information from his father’s clerk in 
the City. And he was coming there to 
Wheatcroft! He must not sec her there. 
She nnist find some pretext for absent¬ 
ing herself during his stay. Could this 
A'isit lo Wheatcroft liaAm any eonnexioti 
Avitli the telegram which had summoned 
him from Sandown, and Avhioh, as she hc- 
lieved, Avas the original of that of Avhich 
Rose had forwarded to her the copy ? 
What connexion could there he between 
tho two events she could not tell, hut that 
there Avas a link between them sho firmly 
believed. 

She took the paper from the pocket of 
the dress which she had worn while tra¬ 
velling, and spi'oad it out before her. She 
pored QVer it for an hour, puzzling her 


brain in endeavouring to assort and re-ad¬ 
just the jumbled mass of letters before ber. 
It was of no use, she would give it it up 
for the present, her head might be clearer 
another time perhaps. She opened her 
desk, intending to lock the paper away in 
it, when suddenly she started and uttered 
loud cry of joy. From the smatH leather 
note-case at the bottom of the desk, one of 
tho few relics of Philip Vano wliich she 
po.ssesscd, sho drew a long strip of paper, 
Avith a column of letters in consecutive 
order on either side inscribed in the follow¬ 
ing manner: 

A—F 
B—R 
C—M 
D—B 

and BO on. This column was headed 
“ Writing.” Under the other, headed 
“Reading,” these letters were reversed. 

“ My memory serves me Avell,” said 
Madge, Avith delight, “ and I am repaid for 
having kept this note-case and its contents 
so long. This is a key to some cipher 
which Philip must evidently have used at 
one period of his life. Let us see whether 
it fits this message. If it does, I think the 
translation will not be difficult.” 

She turned the slip of paper Avith the 
“ Reading” side uppermost, and by its aid 
commenced deciphering the telegram and 
arninging it into plain language. After 
some minutes’ hard labour, she read the 
following as the result; 

“You must come up at once. IrAung is 
irnjiraetieahlc, and refuses to join until he 
sc'es his friend Sir G. H.’s signature to the 
deed. That signature must be procured at 
any pricic. Come up at once.” 

“ That signature must be obtained at 
any price,” rejieated Madge. “ I don’tthiiik 
it Avill be obtained. I am sure it will not if 
I am a mnteli for Philip Vane !” 
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THE WICKED WOODS OF 
TOBEREEVIL 

BT THE AOTHOR OF ‘‘MESTEn’S IIlfilOEY.’ 

CHAPTER IV. LIFE ANT) DEATH. 

Sir John and Lady Archbold, v*Lo lived 
at Camlough in the hills, had an only uangli- 
tc-r, about a year older thlin May. They 
loved this child better than their own souls 
and bodies, and as much as they hated the 
thought of death ; which is saying a good 
deal. The fame of the beauty and spirit 
of this girl had travelled to Monastorlea, 
and many a time May had stood on tiptoe, 
looking over the hedges, io sec her'riding 
past by her father’s side, with her yellow 
hair streaming on the wind. 

The little girl at Camlough was one of 
May’s dream-playmates. She had many 
such companions, who shared all her con¬ 
fidences, and joined in her games. An¬ 
other was the grim stone angel of the 
passage, who was petted and talked to in 
the daylight, but rather shunned when the 
night began to come on. The girl from 
Camlough wasMay’.s especial friend. This 
little person was always supposed to be at 
hand, and her opinion was taken on all 
subjects. So fond was May of this little 
girl, that she would sit for hours upon 
the highest step of the belfry-stairs, gazing 
through a hole in the ruined w’all across 
the land towards Camlough. There, be¬ 
hind the Golden Mountain, she was told 
there stood a castle of delights, of which 
her friend was a prindess. Wonderful 
travelling carriages would appear upon 
the lonesome road, on their way to this 
palace of enchantment. May liad once 
been at the inn at the foot of the mountain, 
where Sir John’s huge oxen were kept in 


waiting for his guests. She had seen the 
horses taken out and the oxen yoked to, 
and the fine ladies screaming a little, when 
the oxen began to pull and the carriages 
began moving up the fine paved rood cut in 
the steep mountain’s face. From her belfry 
she could trace the movement of the oxen 
on that distant road, couldSvatch them to 
the very rim/ of the crown of the mountain, 
see them quiver there a moment against 
the sun, then drop out of her sight into un¬ 
known realms of bliss. 

But the little girl at Camlough fell 
sick. The palace of delights was a ssid- 
dened palace. The echo of the anguish of 
those parents who know not how to suffer 
was heal’d over the moors and through the 
hills. The child was sick to death; rallied, 
fell back, wasted, and grew weaker, and at 
last was given over as incurable. Doctors 
took their way from Camlough. It was 
said that Lady Arch bold quarrelled with 
I the last who lingered, and would have 
waited a little longer; that she ordered 
him from the place because he would not 
tell her that her child should surely live. 
Then the frantic pai’onts gave way to de¬ 
spair. 

One hot dark night. Midsummer Eve, 
Katherine Arehbold lay in a trance like 
death. Her father was sitting by her bod. 
Her mother walked about the room close 
by, mad with i-ebellious agony. The short 
darkness of the watm summer night hung 
heavily on this dwelling of luxury. The 
silver lamps burned softly, and the odour 
of flowers came through the open windows. 
The servants were afraid to sleep, knowing 
that at any moment death might arrive. 
And after that they knew not what to ex¬ 
pect. For her ladyship was determined, 
that the child should not die. 

There was a poor fool sitting dofihi. ii^ 
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vtke kitchen, muttei-iug to, himself as idietts 
do, and nobody was mindii^ fhim. Re 
‘fvi88 an idiot fmm-birth,-one of ilioae who 
“dive -funoag the people.” He wandei’ed 
:%em gilfiee xto place, and was -welcome 
ove^'jnndiere ; for people say suolias he.bring, 
‘luck. 

This poor lad was sitting in the kitchen 
•of’the enstbi of Camlough while Katliorino 
Archbold lay dying np-*stairs. ,TJie .eofik 
Imd placed meat and beer before him, but 
the fool had heai'd rumours of the irtjublo 
that-wtis in the place, and ho would not oat 
as 'usual. Not that he cared much for the 
young lady hei-.self, for slic had often tor¬ 
mented him ; not that he cared -much fm* 
Lady Ai-chbold, who seldom bestowiid irotico 
on such as he; but bis simple heart w-as 
sore for Sir John. Sir John always threw 
him a shilling when ho ]}usscd him, and 
sent him to the cook to get his dinner; 
and he noilih'd to him and smiled at him, 
and Uou the idiot know a smile frcjm a 
frow'll.' 

Two or thyco .servants worn talking of 
the doadliness of the child's disease, of tlie 
nstMessness of doctors, of tlio grief of the 
father and mother, and of fifty things 
besides. Ail at oneo Con started from 
his seat-, and sped to the kitchen door. 

“ Hallo, my boy !” cried the cook, “ you 
stay here for the night!’’ 

Hut Con only flung a grin of delight 
over bis shoulder, and disappeared; not out 
of doors, but, to tlie dismay of all pi’escnt, 
up-stairs, wdieri- ho liad no business to be. 

Sir John, sil.linjy by thi! side of bis 
daughter, with his fnee buried ill his hands, 
felt a toneli upon his shoulder, and looked 
np Avitli a great start.. There were Con’s 
white face and bhiek eyes gloaming at liim 
in the dull light of the sick-room. 

“ Jilasler!” said the idiot, caressingly. 

Sir John w.ns about to shake Jiim olf, 
hut the great tenderness and sympatliy in 
the lad’s face caught his attention. 

“ Master, take miss down mountain!” 
said the fool’ in an excited Avhisper; and he 
pointed with his finger to the open window, 
beyond Avhich (he day w-as already break¬ 
ing, leaving the dark peaks of the hills all 
naked against the pale rifts between the 
clouds. 

“ Father Felix, master! Father Felix, 
muster !” 

Sii’ John started again, and a flush rose 
t o his liiee. He gncssiHl on tho iust-ant at 
the meaning of (lie fool. Every one in the 
eonntCy knew iliat the sick were brought 
to Ifaiher Felix. Jflany and many a time 
3ir-Jolmbad langlied at the folly. Yester- 


.dt^y-'ho would have laughed at it. But now, 
(being in dcwwdr,-he felt differently. 

Within ttiei msit ha^f-hour the whole 
eaistle’wnas *iiMitir,. All ?the ipa^le of the 
plane knew that a stnange(thing vvas about 
to thappan. Lady Ardhbolff, ‘docile for 
once, hurried on with q-uivermg hands her 
most ^sumptuous riding-habit, and placed 
a .hat -witii long feathers and jewelled 
buddo dbm'o her ghastly face. A litter 
was constructed and covered -with a rich 
coverlet, and tho insensible tmaiden was 
placed on it, supported by ’piliowrs and 
swathed -in costly -wi’appmgs. A heap 
I of Juno flowers lay on her feet. Sei‘- 
vants in splendid liveries mounted the 
flnasi horses in the stables, and carried 
baskt'is of fruit and flowers, and vessels of 
silver and gold, upon their saddles. The 
antitpie jewel-hilted sword, or skein, which 
was ,tho most precious heir-loom of tho 
family, and the ancient bamier with their 
arms, w'cre carried conspicuously in front of 
the procession. Six stout retainers carried 
tlie litter on their shoulders, and tho woful 
paicnts rode a little in advance on either 
side. A crow'd of servants, labourers, 
tradespeople, and tenants, who poured out 
at short notice from the settlement of Cam- 
longh in the lap of the Golden Mountain, 
made a motley reai'-guard to the train. 
Down the rugged passage of the steep 
mountain came winding slowdy this mourn¬ 
ful and vainglorious procession, with the 
glory of the midsummer morning flashing 
on the rich draperies of the litter, the pale 
adoimcd figure of the prostrate child, and 
the awed, wondering faces around her. 
And far on before them fled the swift- 
fooled fool, the lierald and vanguard of tho 
train, with his arms extended as a signal of 
alarm, and all tho fives of the sunrise burn¬ 
ing in his eyes. 

Early that morning little May had 
climlied the belfry to send the wishes of 
her heart to her sick dream-playmate. With 
two level hands above her eyebrow's sho had 
screamed aloud, so .sharply that the crows 
started cawing out of the ivy. 

“Aunt Martha,” she cried, flying into 
the breakfast parlour, “ there is a strange 
slow procession coining down tho Golden 
Mountain.” 

“Guests returning,” said Miss Martha, 
comforbibly, speald^jig from behind tho 
steam C)f her teapot. 

“ I’licrc arc no visitors at Camlough this 
long, long time,” said May, -who was as 
])al(? its the white rose in tho garden. 

“ That is true,” said Miss Martha, doubt¬ 
fully, “ but what are you afraid of V” 
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“ I fear it may be the little girl’s 
funcial,” said May, and burst into a passion 
of tears. 

“Impossible;” said Miss Martha; “we 
ekoold have heard of her death.!’ 

“Do not cry, little one,” said Father 
Felix. “ It is no doubt an ordinary funeral 
from the hills.’’ And ho stole awny to his 
chapel to pray for the rest of some un¬ 
known soul. 

“Kow you take the telescope, May,’’ said 
her aunt, “ and amuse yourself watching 
these travellers. And don’tyoii fret your¬ 
self for nothing, my dear. As for me 1 have 
to boil my preserves.” 

Funerals were familiar events to Mis.s 
Martha. 

“ But .'there are bright things shining in 
tlie riders’ hands, and a bier with a cover 
as white as snow,” muttered Mfvy in her 
belfry, toIe.seopo in liand. And then about 
noon she beheld wild Con coming flying 
along the road to Monasterlca. 

“ News, Con ? New.sfrom Camlough ?’’ 
cried May, speeding to meet him, and 
clapping her bauds to attract Ids notice. 
But he dashed past lier without heed¬ 
ing, leaped over the gmves tones like a goat, 
dived into the cloisters through a brcaeli 
in the wall, nor paused till ho burst into 
the chapel. 

The old priest luid been kneeling in 
prayer before his altar, but rose in dismay 
at the.rude noise. Wild Con dropped pro¬ 
strate at his foot. 

“ Master bring miss down hill,” cried Ibo 
fool. “ Father Felix make lier laugh and 
walk about. Aha! little missy got up 
quite well.” 

Father Felix patted him soothingly on 
the head. The idiot was quivering with 
excitement. He began to laugh and cry as 
the sound of many feet and voices beeamo 
audible through the win dow. But the priest 
signed to him to be still and reverent, and 
he crouched upon the ground, covering his 
face with liis hands. 

"T'ho door opened again, and May came 
radiantly into the chapel, stopping on tip¬ 
toe, and looking like a spirit. 

“Uncle,” she whispered, clasping his 
hands, “ Sir John and Lady Archbold have 
come all the way from Camlough with their 
daughter, who is siok. You will cure her, 
uncle? Ob, you will make her well.” 

The old man changed colour and trembled. 
“My child,” ho said, “ you know not what 
you say. But I will go and learn what 
they ask of me.” 

'The procession had poured itself into the 
graveyard. The litter had been placed upon 


a fallen tombstone. The white velvet trap¬ 
pings swept the earth, and the flowers and 
Ijaubles glowed aud glitteyedwith newlustre 
and colour in the brilliafit air.. A tawny- 
cheeked woman in a scarlet Shawl held a 
onnopy of white silk over the eiok girl’s wan 
face, and over the loose golden hair, which 
lay in a shower among the nettles. Sir John 
had alighted, and, witli hat in hand, ad¬ 
vanced to meet the monk. Lady Arohbold 
sat liaughiily on her horse. 

“ Good sir,” said Sir John, “our daughter 
is siok. All natural aid has failed to cure 
her. We come to you, begging you will 
l estoro her. Wo have brought you gifts— 
the most precious things we could select on 
the instant—but they are a small part of 
what wo arc prepared to give you.” 

The old man glanced all around, for the 
pomp and pride of the scene tronbhfd him. 
As bo stood there, with the eyes of tliese 
great people upon him, he looked to worldly 
view a meagre figure, both as to flesh and 
garb, yet with a certain dignity of age and 
holiness wliieh could not bo questioned, 
still less understood. Sir Jolm grew im¬ 
patient at a' moment’s delay. 

“Sir,” he said, “wo arc in anguish. Is 
it not yonr calling to succour the dis¬ 
tressed ?” 

“Alas, sir,” said the old'man, “take 
away yoxir gifts. God alone can do what 
you desire. I can pray iti your name, but 
Me looks to the. humility of your heart.” 

Lady Archbold now pressed forward. 

“ Sirrah, obey !’' she cried, wildly. “ You 
ttJioll exert yonr power—we care not ranch 
if it be of ho.aven or of hell. We only 
want onr child ! Oh, mo, we only want our 
child !” And she broke out into a wail of 
despair. 

“ Lady,” said the old man, looking at 
her with mild pity, “you speak to me as 
if I were .a sorooror. 1 am 7io such’thing, 
neither am 1 a s.'iint—only the poorest of 
God’s servants. And 1 he.sitato, fearing no 
meroy will be shown which is demanded 
in such a spirit.” 

Lady Artdibold’s face sank beneath liis 
glance. Slie flung herself fiom her horse, 
and wont down on her Icnoos till the feathers 
of her hat touelwal the earth. 

“ Oh,” she moaned, “tell me bow to fool 
that this be done. You shall put ashes on 
my head, and T will be the humblest poor 
woman in these mountains. I have lived 
without religion, but I will try to be a 
Christian henceftjrward. Only ask your 
God to give me hack jny child!” 

Many women began to sob around to 
see the proud lady humbled thus. The old 
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priest himself had tears in his eyes as he 
answered her appeal. 

“ Danglitcr,” he said, “ I will do as yon 
wish. Let ns allj then, kneel, and crave 
this blessing.” 

All sank npon their knees in the grass. 
Some snppo^d themselves against the 
broken crosses, some leaned npon the 
mounds of the graves. Many women were 
weeping, many men trembling. Lady 
Archbold crouched with her face to the 
very moss of the earth. It was long, 
whispered the people, sinfee she had knelt 
before. She shuddered as the priest made 
a loud distinct prayer, to which the mass of 
the people responded with a sound that was 
like the roaring of a troubled sea. 

But soon there was silence in the grave¬ 
yard. The priest had sunk prostrate in 
silent prayer. The very rooks had stopped 
their clamour in the belfry. The people 
held their breath, and feared even to sway 
their bent bodies. Only a lark dared to 
sing, and sang long and ecstatically, rising 
higher and higher, till, only for the echo 
of its notes, it might have seemed to be 
consumed in the amber fires of the sun. 
It seemed to May that the singing of this 
lark was the voice of the old man’s prayer, 
as it pierced its urgent way to heaven. 

An hour passed, and the kneeling people 
began to grow weary. Lady Archbold 
glanced once at her child, crouched to the 
earth again, and groaned aloud. Another 
hour passed, and a woman fainted, and some 
children stole away to play at a distance. 
It was far in the third hour when a loud 
scream ratig out uywn the air. 

Tho scream came from May, who was 
close to tho sick girl, and had seen her 
long hair stir among the nettles. The next 
mpmcHt Katherine Archbold sat u}>, and 
began gazing curiously around her. First 
a hoajPBC murmur of awe ran through the 
crowd ; then there arose such a cheer from 
the hearts of the mountain men as had never 
been hoard among these walls before. The 
startled crows set up a wild clamour round 
the belfry. The mother rushed towards 
her daughter, stumbled among the people 
and fell, but was raised by the strong, kind 
arms of women, and carried by them to the 
side of her Katherine. Mother, father, and 
child were locked in a wild embrace, amidst 
tho sobs and exclamations of the people. 

It was some minutes bef^e any one 
remembered the old priest. Little May’s 
shrill voice again raised, and her slight arm 
beating back the people, first recalled him 
to their .minds. Thou they looked on the 
ground where he lay upon his face. They 
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turned him on his back, and found he had 
passed from prayer into a swoon. Now 
Miss Martha bustled up in tears. She had 
knelt in the distance npon her door-step, 
half joining in the scene and half resenting 
it, knowing too well the consequences of 
such efforts for her brother. She gathered 
his frail body in her arms, and, with the 
help of friends, had him carried to the 
house. 

“ Ah, yes, good sir,” she said, bitterly, to 
Sir John, “ he has given your daughter 
health, but I greatly fear she has given 
him his death.” 

“ 1 pray Grod no,” said Sir John. 

Miss Martha was too hospitable to suffer . 
tho people from Camlough to return with¬ 
out refreshment, and bestowed on them such 
entertainment as it was in her power to 
give. Tho crowd soon scattered to carry 
far and wide the story of the morning, and 
Sir John and his wife and child honoured 
Miss Martha’s dwelling with their presence. 

May invited Katlierino to her own little 
room, having leave to wait upon her, 
whilst Miss Martha was attending to Lady 
Archbold. To this Katherine submitted 
with a languid condescension. 

“ Have you not a better frock than this ?” 
asks she, surveying the robe of thick white 
muslin in which May was attiring her with 
tender hands. 

“Alas, no!” said May, crest-fallen, “I 
always thought it was a pretty frock, but I 
see it is not good enough for you.” 

“ I should think not,” said Katherine, 
flinging her head about, and tossing her 
gold mane in May’s eyes. “ You should 
see what handsome frocks I wear at Cam¬ 
lough ; but what makes your eyes so red, 
little girl ?” 

“ I wept this morning,” said May, who 
was ready to weep again. “ I wept because 
you were so sick.” 

“ How funny I” said Katherine, laugh¬ 
ing ; “I’m sure I should not weep if you 
were sick. But I like you veiy well, and 
you shall come to Camlough. You are a j 
nice little girl in your own way ; but you 
are not so beautiful as I am.” 

“ Oh, no !” said May, eagerly, “I could 
not be so silly as to think so.” 

“ You are a very pleasant little girl,” 
said Katherine ; “I shall certainly have 
you with me at Camlough.” 

Before Sir John and Lady Archbold left 
Monasterlea, they stood by the old priest’s 
bed.side, to offer him their thanks. At her 
husband’s suggestion. Lady Arohbold ex¬ 
pressed her sorrow for wild words which 
had been uttered in her grief. 

- .:.-■....—---- . .3::. _ it 
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The old man was ill, and could not speak 
much. “ Forget all that," he said, “ but 
there is one thing I would bid you re- 
’ member. Guard well this soul that God 
has ^veu back into your keeping. See ^ 
that in gaining her, you have not lost her. 
i Make her modest and holy, gentle and 
wise.” 

But Lady Archbold’a pride was on the 
retmu. She thought herself lectured, and 
turned away with impatience, which she 
hardly took the trouble to conceal. At 
the same moment Katherine was led un¬ 
willingly into the room, glancing about the 
place with an air of scorn. The pallid old 
man upon the couch was an object of ridi¬ 
cule in her eyes. When her father placed 
her beneath the hand which was extended 
to bless her, she drew back in disgust. And 
then they all departed, and the train went 
back to Camlough. 

And May hid herself in her belfry to 
weep. This was her first real gi’ief. Kathe¬ 
rine had disappointed her. The sweet dream- 
playmate was no more. Pride shown to her¬ 
self she did not mind, but contempt of her 
umsle the loving heart could not Iwook. 

And after all this Miss Martha’s anxious 
words came true; for in two days Father 
Felix was dead. 

CUAPTEB V. THE HEIB TO THE WOODS. 

Paul Finiston and his mother had for 
many years lived in a high naiTOw house, on 
the Quays, in Dublin, close by where a light 
bridge Springs over the dark running river. 
Tall spars congregated beside it, and old 
brown sails flapped heavily in the water, 
turning orange and red in the sun. High 
above there were domes against the sky, 
and in the shadow of the up-hill distance 
loomed the ghostly outlines of many peaks 
and pinnacles. 

Mrs. Finiston was a frail creature, who 
[ was chained to a sofa in her dingy room. 
For years she had had nothing strong to 
protect her but her trust in God, nothing 
bright to look at but the face of her boy. 
Yet with these two comforts she had 
managed to get on pretty well, and now 
her son was turning into a tall brave lad. 
Only let her live for a few years more and 
she might free him for ever from the 
dangers that beset him. 

She had saved her husband from the 
curse of his family, and she would also try 
to save her son. Her husband had been 
the brother of Simon the misei;. Ho had 
obtained with difficulty a commission in 
the army, and had been sent into the world 
to seek his fortune. It had been her labour 


to keep him from longing after ill-omened 
possessions. She was tender, upright, and 
somewhat superstitious, and the curse of 
Tobereevil had been the terror of her life. 
The dread of it had made her patient in 
poverty, and peculiarly unselfish in her 
love; and her patience and love had so 
influenced her husband that he had never 
shown a desire to touch the rusting treasures 
of his race. Husband and wife had paid 
one visit together to Tobereevil, and had 
hastened away, shuddering at the wretched¬ 
ness they had witnessed. But now he had 
been dead many years. 

Mrs. Finiston was in receipt of a small 
pension, and possessed also a trifling an¬ 
nuity of her own. But all this little income 
would vanish whciv she died. Ko wonder, 
then, thatshe prayed to bespared. Ko wonder 
that she stinted and saved with the hope of 
being enabled to give her son a profession. 
She had determined against making him 
a soldier. As a soldier ho would be always 
poor; and in poverty, there was that danger 
of the longing for the riches of the misers 
of Tobereevil. She would hedge round his 
future from that risk. 

Her high sitting-room window was 
bowed out towards the river, and the 
narrow panes between its ancient pilasters 
afforded a view over the bridge into the sun¬ 
shine. The dome of the Pour Courts shone 
finely in the distance above the masts, 
through the soft amber haze of a summer’s 
day. She had resolved that under its shelter 
her Paul should yet win fame and gold: 
honourable fame, which ho would prefer to 
wealth, gold, honestly earned, which ho 
would generously share and spend. There 
were many great men even in her own 
little day who had grown up out of .smaller 
beginning.s. The mother on the sofa re¬ 
called a dozen such. 

•With a view to all this she had depraved 
herself of comfort that he might bo taught 
by the best tutors in Dublin. He was now 
seventeen, a student of Trinity, and had 
taken a fair share of honours for his time. 
Ho was not a genius, nor over-fond of 
books, but ho loved his mother, and appre¬ 
ciated the sacrifices she was making for 
his sake. And, though he smiled a little at 
her anxiety about the curse, his horror of it 
was even greater thixn her own. 

Thus Paul Finiston, sitting among his 
books in tlm rude old window, would often 
also raise ml eyes and hopes to that dome 
of promise against the clouds. He would 
stifle in bis heart certain yearnings for an 
open-air life; for travel, for change, for 
the ownership of country acres, and the 
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power of mastersliip in a dominion of liis 
own. He would dotoimine witliin him to let 
no wejikncss of purpose throw him in the 
way of temphdioji. He woixkl become a 
learned hard-headed man of business, who 
should fcnind a new house to redeem the 
honour of his name; and above all should 
have no leisure for bad dreams. 

“ Paul,” said his motJier one evening as 
ho came in and settled down to his books, 
“ I have bad a letter fmm the west.” 

“ From the west!” echoed Paul, startled, 
thinking of the mi.ser. 

“ From dear old Martha Mourne. She 
is coming to Dublin, on business witJi ber 
lawyer. And she says, ‘ 1 will bring ])Dor 
I'imothy’s child fo see you.’ ” 

“ Who is poor Timothy’s child ?” asked 
Paul. “ Her nioco ? I hope she is not grown 
np.” For he was very shy of women, 
having been accustomed to speak to none 
but his mother. 

“ She i.H a cdiild of ahon(. iwelvt; years 
old, if I vorncudKir. And yon riiust be kind 
tfj ber, Paul. Yon must meet tliem at the 
coach and. bring ihem here.” 

Pan! pulled a time over liis book, a sign 
of dismay which he would not have shown 
hi,s mother for tlie world, lie tried to bo 
gl.'id that she should see a friend, but 
i'ur himself he had a dread rd" old women 
and children. Still he would be kind to 
them and civil to them, if he could. He 
would meet them at tlio coach-office, of 
counso, and cai-ry all their hand-boxes, if 
need be. He would pour oiii. the tea as lie 
was accustomed to do, and help little missy 
and old motlam to cake, liui a.fU'r all 
tbeso things were resolved n])()n, it could 
snrely xiover hurt any one tliat ho should 
kick his old boots nboul. liis own little room, 
and wish the good people safely hack where 
they C 5 jme from. 

At four o’clock next day the coach came 
in. It was a long, rose-coloured evening 
t-owards the spring, full of sol’t promise of 
sweet months yet to come; bars of j-ed fell 
across the bridgio, and spikes of bumislied 
gold tipped the clmstering spar.s, while 
masses of light and shade rolled up and 
down the shifting shrouds, gambolling liko 
living things. 

Paul had laid the cloth, and brought the 
^fat roast chicken and the slices of cold ham 
from the neare.st cook’s shop ; had set I'urtli 
the fresh lemou-cakes and the strawberry 
preserves. The tea was in the l^pot anil 
the kettle on the hoh. Ho had placed the 
muffins at a prudent distance from the fij-e, 
■where his mother on her sofa could turn 
them at her leisure; and, all those formid¬ 
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able arrangements made, he sauntered 
slowly down the quay with his hands in his 
pockets. He gazed with new interest at 
the movements of the men in the boats. 
Ho spoke to them from the wall, and was 
pleased when they inVited him on board; 
but tlic very last moment of lingering' 
arrived, and Paul was at his post when the 
coach drove up. 

He scauiied tho faces inside, and recog¬ 
nised his charge with a. thrill of relief. 
They did not ajipear awful after all, and 
they loolvcd very tij'ed, and very glad of 
liim at the door. This no doubt made 
Paul look also glad to see them, and tho in¬ 
troduction was quite pleasant and friendly. 
There was nothing to object to about Miss 
Martini., except that licr bonnet was a little 
bruised on one side ; but that was from fall¬ 
ing asleep against the aide of the coach. She 
looked thoroughly a lady in her neat gar¬ 
ment,s of lavcutler and black, and her quick¬ 
witted ways seemed to announce that, she 
was accustomed to be no inconvenience to 
any one. Heside her .sat a .slim little maiden, 
ill a grey pelisse and a deep straw bonnet 
t.ied down with white, who Avas cherish¬ 
ing loudly a basket of ro.ses, which had 
faded, in lior lap. And, when the bonnet 
turned round, there were discovered under 
it cheek,s fla.shcd Avith fatigue, and bright 
eager eyes; a swet't little bloomy carna¬ 
tion of a face. 

1'lie travellers, upon thoii* part, saw a 
strong, graceful, good-looking lad. The 
face was as good a face as ever Avbman 
looked Aipoii. The features were manly, tho 
eyes dai'k and ste.ady under finely marked 
brows. They Avere sweet-tempered eyes, 
yet suggestive of paasion. The forehead 
Avas broad; and tho temples too full 
for any man, but a poet. The half- 
curled locks were t hick and fair, and the 
mouth looked jiarticularly truthful. It was 
not a very firm mouth, and yet not weak. 
Truthful-looking and changeful, and veiy 
apt to smile. And it smiled broadly as 
Paul Fiuislou handed young missy and old 
madam out of the coaeli. 

As for parcels. Miss Martha had only tivo 
small bags and a large umbrella,, and it 
Avas as much as Paul could do to get leave 
to eai iy the latter. 

” No, my dear,” she said, “ though I 
liko you for oflering. It is a good sign to 
see a lad polite to old women. Hut I’d 
rather you'd take hands with little May to 
keep her st.eady on tho orosrings.” 

^ Paul marched forAvard with May 
under one arm and the umbrella under the 
other, ajid Miss Martha followed with a 
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bag in each liand. And, in spito of his 
dread of old womon and children, Panl for¬ 
got to be nnoasy lest any oi the Trinity 
fellows should happen to stroll, down the 
street at the wi’ong minute, and behold this 
procession crossing the bridge. 

THE WHITE WITCH OP COMBE 
ANDREW. 

“ I’m, just go and see my Aunt Hagley : 
see if I don’t!” 

It was Mary Bernal who .spoke, and it 
was Jane Dalby to whom she spoke; and 
what she said she said with .an air, as if 
more "was lying behind than tjie mere 
words would .show. 

Jane Dalby tossed her head. “ Go, and 
woloomo!” she answered disdainfully. “For 
my part,” she continued, “ I wouldn’t om'u 
as glib as yon lo .an aunt like that old 
Hagley. She’s none such a dear to be 
so proud of!” 

“ All very well, Ja.nc, for you to cast 
stones at aunt,” said Mary wii.li a superior 

niunuor. “.Mo and them as knows-” 

Hoi-e she shipped. 

“ Nov/ then, go on, can’t you ?” cried 
Jane. “Out with it. You and them as 
know.s what ?” 

“Well! wcknow.s wliai we knows,’’ suid 
Mary, afh^r a pause. “ And now you’re an- 
.swered, Jane.” 

With which she loft the servants’ iiall 
triumphantly, a.s one who has at least given 
the enemy a cheek, if nothing wors<'.; going 
up-stiiir.s to adorn liei' young mistre.ss, 
Belle Loder; for it was dri'ssing time; 
while Jane wont to do the like office i’or 
her young lady, Rose Kenoaly ; both maids 
having the same object at heart for each 
—the fascination of Major .Julins Crewk- 
hemc, owner of Crowkherne Manor hard 
by, and the handsomest man in Devon¬ 
shire, as ho was one of the best ma.toheH. 

Now Crowkherne Manor and the Lodor 
property lay handy to each other; and it 
had always been one of the favourite wishc.s 
of both houses, that the Crewkherno boy 
and the Loder girl would take a fancy to 
each other Avhen they grow up, and so 
enclose the two estates in a I'ing fenoe 
that would suit every one cancernod. Each 
property alone was well enough ; but, both 
together, they would place the possessor 
among the best of the county, and would 
i-aise the joint families of Lodoi’-Crowkherne 
•to a position second to none in England. 
Whorelbre it was, that 'when old Darcy 
Crowkherne died and his son themajor came. 


homo from India to reign in his s(,cad, every 
one ssfid it was a thing so plainly mai'kcd out 
by Providence—and the local map*—tliat 
the major couldn’t hut see it, and do as his 
.father had wished liiin to do; namely, take 
Miss Belle, .and in time the Loder property, 
so soon as tin.'; days of inouniing were at 
an end. 

And porhajrs things would have gone 
their way ii’ the Loders could have managed 
to keeji tlie major close, and not have let 
any one else have a chance. For ho wa-S 
hiirly enough inclined to Mi.ss Belle, when 
ho first return<!d, and showed his liking 
frankly. But in an eril hour for her lie 
accepted an invitation to stay a few days 
at M.arliii’s Tor, the Ra,wdons’place; and 
llu're lie found Rose Keuealy, Mrs. Raw- 
don’s oi'phaned, penniless nieoe, whom they 
had adopted and brought up, and who was 
“ out” for lier th’st yi'ar. 

To be sure the Rawdons, mindful of the 
oomnioii talk, ha.dbeen careful to a.sk Belle 
Tjtider at the same time as the inajior ; while, 
to do tliern justice, no Ihought of little Rose, 
or Jier ])ossiblo attraci.ious, had entered into 
their calculations. She was but a. child 
yet to them; and they did not think of 
her marrying, a.ty inore than if she had 
I been bid, t.on years old instead of eigliloen. 

I I’iiey bad known well and liked heartily 
old Darcy Crewklieriie, ami they had liked 
.luliiis too, when a boy ; and they wished to 
be neiglibonrly, tbat was all. And as Julias 
was anxious to both make new and j'e- 
ostahlish old relations, ho had gone to 
Martin’s Tor willingly ; and wdum ho had 
sc(!n little Rose he had remained moi'o 
willingly. It was a case of love at lirst | 
sight; and the major was a man of a clear 
mind and ddermined will. 

TJiere could not be a imm; striking con¬ 
trast between two girls tliau there was 
between Bblle Lodor and Rose Kencaly; 
and tlie i:oii(.ra.st was not only on the out¬ 
side. Bello was a tall, largely jnaiTe, sleopy- 
loeking girl with a dead white skin, a pro¬ 
fusion of straight and silky flaxen hair, 
and heavy-lidded eyes of light hazel, with 
singiiharly large pupils. Bat you did not 
ofien see her eyes, for she had a trick of 
k(a:ping tliem half closed ; anrl only when 
shf' wished to produce an etfoet did* she 
open them lully. Rose, on tlie contraiy, 
was a snnill, slight, vivacious creature, with 
a early head yf brightest brown, rose-red 
cl looks, aneP large d.ark eyes that changed 
with tlie light, being sfnncfeimes hluo and 
sometimes grey, but %lways bright and 
fi-ank, and toiuler or merry as the hunaonv 
took lier; They were true Irish eyes; in- 
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herited from her father, and were as elo¬ 
quent as other people’s words. And tlio 
first sight of tlioni bewitched Julias Orewk- 
herne. 

That was the very phrase they had used 
in the kitchen, when discussing the bearing 
of the major towards the two young ladies. 
Miss Belle, sho was the one as ought 
to be, but Miss Rose, she had bewitched 
him. And the word was not used without 
meaning; for the Devonshire folk believe 
in witches to this day; witches both white 
i and black; witches who cast a spoil and 
witches who take it off again; witches 
that do harm and they that do good. 
Wherein was the sting of Mary Bernal’s 
i words, w'hich Jane Dalby had understood 
j well enough; for Aunt Hagley, down at 
; Combe Andrew, was a white witch of 
j power, and renowned as such through all 
the country side. 

Long before the dinner-bell rang and the 
rest of the guests had assembled, Major 
! Julius Crewkherne lounged into the draw^- 
ing-room; and almost immediately after 
came Rose Kenoaly. 

As Rose came in, iresh and simple as 
j usual, her dark-brown curly hair tiauglit 

1 back by a broad blue ribbon, and her while 
j, dress looped here and there with blue, 
j her small waist trimly belted, yet leaving 
j her free and tdasiic, the major thought her 

1 the loveliest little rosebud of a gu’l he had 

1 ever seen ; and with a nature as sweet and 
pure as her face. That fi'ank look of hors 
was enough for him. Rose blushed to the 
very roots of her hair when sho saw who 
was standing there in the bay window 
alone; but she looked only prettier for 
blushing; and as sho did not attempt to 
j run away, the major liked her all the better 
‘ for her girlish cmbai'i tussment. 
j He came out from the bay of the win¬ 

dow, and met her midw'ay. It was a rare 

1 chance to see her alone; and he had made 
i up his m’ind to profit by the first that 
i offered. 

: “ What pretty flowers !” ho said, point¬ 

ing to the flowers in her wnristband. They 
i were only a ibv(f spmys of jesaamiuti, but 
i ho .spoke as if they were something quite 
j rare. 

1 “ I am BO fond of jessamine,” said Rose, 

} ^ simply. 

! “ ISo am I,” returned the majoi'. “ Will 

you give me one for my coat ?” 

“If you like,” said Rose. 

’ “ And fasten it in for mo i” 

This was coming to rather close quarters; 

1 and Rose was not used, to gentlemen’s coats. 

1 Hesitating then a -little, and blushing a 

good deal, qply complying because to refuse 
-would be even more awkward, the girl, 
hanging down her head and trembling all 
over, came quite close to the major, aud 
taking a spray from her waist, tried to 
fasten it into his coat. Bnt her fingers 
were marvellously slow and heavy, and she 
bungled over her simple task in an unac¬ 
countable way. Sho felt as if sho were 
going to faint, to die, to laugh aloud, or 
burst into tears ; sho did not indeed know 
how or what sho felt; and it did not help 
her when the major, suddenly taking that 
little quivering hand in his, kissed it 
tenderly, saying in a soft whisper as he 
held it up to Ids cheek : 

“ May I ask your uncle to give me this, 
Rose ? Will you give it mo yourself?” 

The girl made no answer. She only 
drooped her pretty head still lower, while 
her blushes faded into absolute paleness, 
and lier slight figure trembled more. 

“ Do you love mo, Rose ?” the major 
went on to say. “Do yon love me well 
enough to like to stay wfith me for ever, 
and marry me, and be my little wife ? 
Will you not speak to me, my darling ?” 

“Yes, I do love you,” said Rose, in a 
low voice. 

And then the major took her in his arms, 
and lifted her fairly off her feet, as ho 
kissed her silently, his heart, as hers, too 
full for words. And when he set her down 
again she fled, frightened, happy, confused, 
in such tTOuble of joy as to bo almost pain, 
till sbo found herself in faithful Jane’s 
sympathetic arms. 

This day at dinner no one knew what 
ailed Rose that .she looked so shy, and yet 
so happy; or what had come into her face 
to render her so beautiful. Only the major 
knew, and only Miss Loder guessed. 

So now the thing was done; and Major 
Julius Crewkherne, the great match of the 
country, had committed himself to Miss 
Rose Konealy, a girl without a penny, just 
a pretty little maid with bright eyes, rose- 
red cliceks, a frank smile, and a true heart. 
While hero was his naturally appointed 
bride, Miss Belle, who had everything in 
her favour, shunted to the side, passed over, 
as we might say jilted. 

When Belle Loder heard the news, not 
the keenest observer could have said that 
sho suffered, or indeed have told that 
she felt at all. It was Mrs. Rawdon 
herself'who told her, quite apologetically, 
and with many-repeated assui’ances that 
she liad been as much taken by surprise as 
any one could be. She had never thought 
of such a thing! Rose, of all pereons in 
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the world, little more than a mere child 
yet, only just out of the nursery ! 

On which Miss Loder, who until now 
had been sitting, as if carved in alabaster, 
counting her fan-sticks, suddenly lifted up 
her eyes and looked Mrs. Rawdon full in 
the face. And her look was so sudden, so 
fierce, so -direct, her eyes were so largo, the 
pupils so dilated, the look so fixed, that 
poor Mjs. Rawdon turned quite pale, and 
looked as if she were going to faint. Then 
Belle dropped her Aroad white lids again, 
took once more to counting her fan-sticks, 
and drawled out, in a low and level voice : 

“ Yes, just so; but, you sec, at eighteen 
it is rather late to consider a girl as a child, 
and Major Crewkherno is a good match 
where there is no fortune.” 

Which last observation affronted Mrs. 
Rawdon, and destroyed all her sympathy 
for Miss Lodor’s disappointment. 

If riches give social influence, knowledge 
gives moral power; and not Mr. Darcy 
Cijewkhcme himself, when he was alive— 
and he had been the king of those parts, 
so to speak—had the hold on the neople 
that Dame Hagley had, Mary Bernal’s 
aunt. To the outer eye she was just a hill, 
dax'k-browed, powerful, and still handsome 
wonuin, of about sixty, living in a solitary 
mud hovel set in the heart of a wild and 
desolate combe or valley, where nothing 
grew on the hill-sides save gorse and 
bracken and heather, and where even sheep 
could find no pasturage; but to the eye of 
faith she was greater than the greatest, 
holding the power of the viewless ones of 
the air in her hand, and holding with these 
the keys of life and death. Yet if spirits 
thronged to do her bidding, they were 
spirits of less malevolence, if of greater 
powor> tlian those which obey the black 
witch. It was the black witch who 
banned, and Dame Hagley who removed 
the ban at the grievous cost and suffering 
of the former. And it was well known that 
not the wickedest old witch or wizard of 
them all but trembled before her, and had 
cause to repent her evil deeds if Dame 
Hagley took her in hand. 

“That cursed little girl has bewitched 
the major, and my aunt shall know the 
rights of it,” said Mary Bernal to herself, 
when she heard the news; it was Miss 
Belle herself who told her. “ I’ll go over 
to Combe Andrew to-morrow.” 

It was a hot and fiery sunset when Mary, 
getting leave for the evening, set out to her 
aunt’s. It was a brave thing of her to do, 
for the way was lonely, and not only the 
valley had a bad name, but many a place 


by which she had to pass. Years ago there 
had been a murder on the cliffs, and the 
body had been buried in the very hpvel 
where Dame Hagley lived; then a child 
had been found cast like a dead sheep in a 
deserted quarry; and a roan had committed 
suicide at the (;ntranco of the combe. So 
that, on the whole, it was an awful district 
all round, and one cause of Dame Hagley’s 
influence was that she dared to live where 
othoi-s dared hardly pass. But her very 
living there added to the general terrors 
of the place. 

People wondered when they saw Maiy 
sotting her face towards the cliff path ; but 
M.ary shared some of her aunt’s courage. 
She “ favoured” her in appearance, and it 
was not thought unlikely by more than 
one that she might follow in her steps, and 
take up the trade when the other let it 
fixll. Still, for all that, it was a bold thing 
for a yt>ung woman of thirty to go along 
that lonely cliff in tho_ evening, with the 
sun setting so fieiy red, and the black 
lonelino.ss, the haunted depths of Combe 
Andrew to follow. But Mary had become 
interested in'this matter of the major and 
Miss Belle, and it was not a little th.at 
would have turned her back. 

About an hour’s hard walking brought 
her to the point where, deep in the dark¬ 
ness below, she saw a faint glimmer which 
told her that her aunt was at home. It 
was almost dark by now, but Mary knew 
tho way, and skirted its dangens dexter¬ 
ously. She was quite free and undaunted, 
and did not even start when once a stray¬ 
ing sheep came full butt against her, and 
once she nearly fell over the dead carcass 
of another. Presently she came down the 
hill, and along the narrow winding way 
that led to the hovel. 

Her aunt heard her step, and came out 
to .the door. 

“ I knew you were a-coming,” she said, 
quietly; “ and I’ve made your tea.” 

“That’s good,” said Mary. “It’s a 
rough road.” 

The two women were strangely un¬ 
demonstrative in manner to each other. 
There were no feminine effusions, no en¬ 
dearments, such as most women of all 
classes indulge in, but they met and 
spoke together like two men. And, in¬ 
deed, handsome and bold and strong as 
they were, they were not unlike beard¬ 
less men, and they were like each other. 
The, same low, broad brow, the same firm 
eyebrows, the same dark and steady eyes, 
the same fleshy lips tightly shut, so cruel 
in repose, so sweet when smiling, and the 
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enine coitirnfiTidiiig heiglil. They wero^as 
'mach nliko ok tliongh they were mother 
iwid (luwghkv ; laul tlioy were equalJy fov- 
midahle. 

“ Bo yon Ivtiew I was a-coming ?” said 
.Mary, nflov a long silence, during which ' 
shf^ iiail drmik licr tea and catcu licr cake 
with .a relisli. 

“ Yes ; 1’hey (old me.” 

“iMfiyl.'O d'liey (old you Avhy, then?” said 
Mary, looking into her (unit’s face wiili 
aiinplo fniih. 

’I'lie older woman noddid. “Yes; They 
told mo that too,” she nnsvvcT'ed, watching 
her niece. 

“Andean yon do il, aunt? (kin you 
(ake oil'the spell ?” said l.lary, earnesily. 

“1 never knew of one T couldn'l,” said 
Dame Ifagley. 

“And it is a spell, aunt, ain’t it now? 
She has howitchi'd him ?” 

“No fi'ar,” answered her aiinl.. 

“ Wha( else can it he ?” cried Mary. 

“Wind, else, indeed'!” eelioed Jier aiiiit. 

“ Tln re’s Tdi.ss Helle, made fur him, as 
one may say, l.ironght iq) toge'lher a’most, 
and with a line foitnne when her falher 
goes. And her hdlu'r and lii.s too, that 
wished it so. And here eotues (his sly 
li((lc Itose Kmiealy, a. mere Leggar to 
Mi.ss Belle, and no(, half so pndty. And 
(here’s (lie major, eloan mad about her, and 
gone and asked her. It ea.n’t be j'igld ; it 
must be a spell!” 

“Itain’t anglitelsi',” said Dame Magley, 
taking tip the eliteslie hrul been wailing fur. 

“ -ft is a sjK'll, Mary, and the inajur is be- 
witehoil. Can’t yen biing ]\liss Belle lierc', 
tind I’ll lot liersec (he face as has doin'i(.?” 

Marj” sliuok her head. “ li.’s too I'oiigh 
a road, nuid, and Miss Belle’s not ovci' fain 
tu walk.” 

“ Yon Avan(. me, (hough, to work it f’ 
said Aunt JIagloy, eomiug (o busim'ss. •' 

“ Yes; give tiie something a.s’ll take i( off, 
aniit. Bee, 'J’ve brought you Mias Belle’s 
hair, and some of that floso’s, and there are 
na.ils of both.o’f ’em, and the major’s loo. .1. 
tell you 3 u-as clever to get all Ihese, and 
it’s cost me a deal of (rouble. Btit I did it. 

I don't like to see right Avrowgi-d, and 1 
did it.” 

“ I'll see to it,” said Aunt TTagley 
giuvoly. “J dale say yon’A'obronghl enow. 
I’ll work tlio spell and then l.’il let you 
know." 

On ivhioh, wi(li a pack of greasy cards, 
some spirits of wine, a handful of salt, a 
pineli of'benzoin, and nuothor of lycopo¬ 
dium, the While Wileh wont through a 
6erit>s of rautterings and strange gestures; 


all of wliich Mary watched with a steady 
pulse, though expecting to see in bodily 
«hn]io one of those great spiints who were, 
sho believed, about liei’ aunt at this mo¬ 
ment., doing her service and imparting to 
her knowlodge- 

After. a.wlnle Aunt Hagley lifted up her 
head from the saucepan which, alternately 
with the curds, she Jiad been peering into, 
and sighed deeply, wiping her face wearily, 
as she sank back in her high chair, as one 
exhausted. • 

“ It lias been a sore time, Mary,” sho 
said; “ but I’ve got the word and the sign 
a.(. last.. Bose Kcnealy; there it "wms 
wril.tcn fair enough ; she it is as has laid 
the .spell on (,hc major, and you, my girl, 
can take ih olf. What would Miss Belle 
give you, ft'lary, if you could get her the 
major?” sho asked, suddenly. 

“ CliA'i' ! she’d give her oars,” said Mary. 

“ 1 don’t see as how you could do much 
with them,” Aunt Hagley replied gravely. 
“ d’o put ’em into a s(oeking would scarcely 
gixjw guineas, iny girl! No ; J mean what 
would she give in money P hard money— 
money down, Mary?” 

“ Ijord, aunt., i don’t know,” said Mary, 
shocked. It was one thing to do good 
for loyalty and love, and anoilinr to work 
evil liir money. But Aunt Hagley had long 
ago reduced all life to (iho tilling of her 
monoy-stoeking, and the only thing she 
despi.-ied in her niece was the indifference 
she sliowed, as yet, to money. But sho 
would imyu'ovo, she used to say to herself; 
she had good blood, and sho would im- 
])rove. 

“ i(. can’t be dene for nothing, Mary,” 
sho said gravely. “ Jf Miss^Belle will 
make it worth my while and yours—and 
jmurs too, my girl; I’m not selfish, and 
r will Avoiic for you as well as myself-—but 
if she’ll do well by us I’ll do well by her; 
and Miss Rose shall trouble her no more. 
I’ll fake the spell off, no fear, but it’s worth 
money, Mary; why, it’s worth hundreds 
of pounds to her, and you’ll be a fool not 
to iriakc a good bargain for youraelf now 
you’ve got the power.” 

“ 1 can’t ask for money, aunt, for what I 
do for right’s sake,” said Mary sullenly.. 

Her aunt had been all this time putting 
some powder into a paokot. 

“ All right, my girl; then you’ll not 
have, the spell, and Miss Rose will have the 
major,” and she put back on the shelf the 
small lock('d box from which she had taken 
(lie powder. 

A.S usual, that stronger will had its "wny, 
and the weaker yielded. After a faint 
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reei^tance, it ended by Mary putting on her 
bonnet again* and carefully pltuiing in her 
pni’so a small packet of white powder, 
■which Miss Bello was to put into Miss 
Rose’s coffee—nothing but coffee would do, 
said Aunt Hagley—Avhon Miss Rose would 
suffer as she ought, perhaps fly up the 
chimney as a bat, or they would see the 
devil run out of hci’ mouth as an oft or a 
•toad, or something such like would happen 
to her, and the major would bo rosfored to 
his senses. And then, being in a good 
humour—for Mary had promised to a.sk for 
handsome gains, and to give her half— 
Aunt Hagley, without putting on her 
bonnet, took the road with her niceo, 
laughing a little grimly as she said, “You 
see, my dear, I ain’t no reason to he afraid. 
I shan’t meet much that’s uglioi than my¬ 
self.” 

Would Miss Belle doit ? Thatw.as now 
Mary’s difficulty. “ You see gentlef(:)lk.y 
are not like us,” she argued. “They won’t 
believe, and they say they know ; bnt it’s 
we as knows, not) they. Wonld Miss Belle 
believe if I stood her out till i)<''^msd;i,y, 
and told her what aunt had said Y Not a 
bit of it. But how could aunt have known 
that I was coming, or about the major and 
that Rose, unless They had told her ? And 
as for this spell that is to lireak a spell, 
wonld Miss Belle do it, however much she 
was told ?” However, it had to bo tried. 
There was too much at stake for her not to 
venture. 

Mary approached the subject cautiously. 
Miss Bello was not one who over made free 
with servants, and even Mary, who had 
been with her for years, had to be careful. 
She was prepared to he laughed at, of course, 
U'nd Belle did laugh at her, and she let her. 
She wouldn’t join in the laughter, for nioy 
were about her, and They knew that she 
knew them; but Miss Bello was difierent. 
And after she had let her laugl* she brought 
her round, bit by bit, to consent to work 
her charm. 

“ You see, miss, if there’s nothing in it, 
it can’t do no harm; but if there is, as muit 
says. Lord, miss ! wouldn’t it be fun to 
see a toad run out of Miss Rose’s mouth, 
or a hump grow on her back before your 
eyes, and she stand there, just a witch, 
and all the world to see it Y If the ma-jor 
is bewitched, why miss, as an old friend 
and neighbour, you ought to help him to 
his senses again. It isn’t likely that aunt 
and so many of us think things as isn’t. Wo 
know it can be done, and wo know it can 
be taken eff again. And there’s no one 
like Aunt Hagley for taking off.” 


All this Maiy said in a headlong, dash¬ 
ing, earnest way, while dressbg Miss 
Loder’s hair for dinner, the day after her 
evening expedition to Combe Andicw. 

“ Very well, you silly girl, I will do it to 
satisfy you, and show you liow absurd you 
are in 3 'OTir superstitions. I will give Miss 
Kencaly the cliarm as you call it, and you 
Avill see liotliiug will come of it. There, 
give it to me. What is it ?” 

“ This in colfce, miss,” b.alf whisjjered 
Mary. “ Only in cotleo, miss; else the 
charm won’t work !” 

Bello was sitting before the glass, and 
the eyes of mistress and maid met in the 
mirror. I’he one was flushed, eager, coarse 
in lier zeal, hat honest and single-hearted; 
the other pale, languid, reticent, seeing 
fai'thor and thinking deopoi-, and accepting 
the rcspensihility of a possible evil, as far 
as the poles removed from t<ho intentions 
of the simpler sinner. The one meant, an 
honest conntcr-charm — witchcraft foiled 
with its own wcajjons ; the other meant— 
w'hnt ? She took the packet and laughed. 

“ ’I'lic idf'u of Avitchcraft in these days! 
How absurd !” slio said. 

“Tty it, miss, and then maybe you’ll 
not s.ty that !” said Mary earnestly; and 
in her endeavour to persuade her to tlie 
trial, she forgot all about the bargain slio 
was to have made, and the sum she was to 
have demanded. 

Dinner was over, and the cofiee was 
brought tip. All during the meal Bello 
Lodcr had been supremely sweet and 
friendly witli both the major and little 
Rose. The major, ivhose conscience had 
its sore points, was quito gi-ateful to her; 
and Bello thouglit in her own mind, and 
wondered if—^Jtose being out of the way— 
well, if- 

Coflee was handed I'ound. 

• “ Shall I make yours, dear P” said Bello 
gnieiously to Rose; and as she ladled out 
the crushed candy somctliing more than 
cru.shed candy fell from her. dainty fingers. 

“ Oh, thank you!” said little Rose, 
flushing, in her turn pleased' and grateful, 
too, at this thawing of the Loder ioo. 

She took the cup and laughed pleasantly j 
and Belle looked at her sleepily through 
her half-closed lids. Out in the garden, 
peering from under the blind, another pair 
of eyes watched her curiously. They were 
those of tlio White Witch come to witness 
the result of her charm; and to claim its 
price. Not a leaf stirred, not a creature 
cried ; Rose raised the cup to her lips. 

• “Rosy, give me a footstool, my’difear,” 
said Mrs. Rawdon, lazily. 
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And Bose set clown her cup nnttisted, 
and took her aunt the hassock. Then she 
sat down on the sofa, and, nestling close 
to her, talked in a low voice, forgetting 
her coffee. 

“ The fool, why don’t she take it!” 
muttered the woman watching her. “ Who 

1 ever saw the like of such foolishness — to 
have it and not to take it!” 

The major was at the piano, turning 
over some songs, 

“ Belle, do you sing this ?” he asked. 
And Bello, putting down her cup un- 
tasted, ns Boso had done, went over to him, 
and discussed the music. Then they hoth 
came back to the table. 

“ Why, your cofibc must be cold,” said 
the major; and he looked inln Belle’s lace, 
smiling that ineffable smile of his th.at had 
more witchcraft in it than all Dame 
Hoglcy knew. Belle looked back at him, 
with her large c^yes fully opened ; and by 
that look lost the thread. He had the cups 
in hie hands, unsuspicious, unconscious; 
and he gave one to each girl. At that 
moment the dog made a bound through 
the -window, growling savagely, and the 
woman who had kept the thread slunk 
away among the bushes. 

The next morning a gi’cat terror fell on 
tho house: Mias Belle Loder was found 
stiff and stark in her room. Hhe went to 
bed with the rest apparently in good health, 
but she must have died about midnight, 
said the medical men who made the post¬ 
mortem examination ; three hours after the 
butler had taken away the empty coffee- 
cups. Yet, though she had died with all 
the symptoms of blood poisoning, no trace 
of poison could be found by fuiy test known 
to the experts. It was a mystery, they all 
said, and a raystciy it remained. Where¬ 
fore, “ Died by the visitation of God,” 
said the jury? “ Died because you did.n’t 
work the spell as it should be worked, and 
get tho money They had bespoke,” said 
Dame llaglcy fiercely to her niece. And 
“ Poisoned herself for love and disappoint¬ 
ment,” went the verdict of the world, 
repented by the major’s uneasy conscience ; 
but no one added, “ Fallen into tho pit 
digged for another;” while only Mary 
Bernal suspected, and only Dame Hagley 
, knew. 

Whatever the dame knew, it did not 
trouble her long ; for not more than a week 
after Miss Loder was buried, a man going 
to the hovel in Combe Andrew found Dame 
Hagley and her miserable homo a more 
heap of blackened ashes. She had been 
burned to death in a drunken sleep, with 

none to give her aid or warning, none even 
to know of her danger or to pity her 
destruction. The mined hut was never 
touched. No one owmed the place, and 
not even the poorest squatter cared to build 
on so tmlikely and evilly renowned a spot : 
so no one dug deep enough among the 
charred ashes to find the mass of gold 
which the White Witch had hidden away 
in her stocking, and which she kept buried 
under the floor of her hut. And there it is 
still for any brave adventurer who cares to 
seek it. 

BAFFLED. 

I wii.i plant a tree for myself, she said, 

With oluslers of crimson bloom, 

Whose beauty shall dazzle the waking sight. 

Whose scent shall fill all the dreamy night 

With the breath of its sweet perfume. 

But the blight fell down with the morning dew. 

And the rose-tree died ere its first hud blew, 

I will twine a wreath for mysek, she said-, 
t)f myrtle, and laurel, and hay, 

Whose glory shall halo my living head, 

And over tho grave where they lay mo dead, 

Speak of me and my fame alway. 

But. the canker was deep, and the thorn was keen. 

And the bright leaves withered her clasp between. 

I will carve my dream for myself, she said, 

Its loveliness fixed for ever, 

A thing of beauty and joy and life ; 

We will pass serene through tho world’s hot strife, 

I and my work together. 

But deathNs strong liand struck sudden and cold. 

The chisel dropped from her fainting hold. 

Ifhey tossed them aside in a useless heap. 

Dead root and blossoms, and balf-wrougbt stone. 

Whore the river of time flowed swift ana deep. 

And they left not a trace thereon I 

THE BLUEBOTTLE FLY. 

. A Fekncu Akt-Student’s Story. 

IN FOUR CHAITEBS. CHAPTER 11. 

The ebange of position, the slight ex¬ 
citement of the adventure, had aroused me 
from my torpor, and all my spirit was 
renewed in the interest furnished by tho 
accident. I hoped to find amusement in the 
recital of the circumstances by my fellow- 
traveller. But I soon found that I must 
resign all hope of conversation with him. 
Ho was bent on silence, and answered all 
my eager questioning in short and almost 
sulky monosyllables. 

“ How did the disaster happen ?” 

“ Thrown into a ditch.” 

“ What caused it ?” 

“A cursed fly!” 

“ The horse stung ?” 

“ Kicked and reared like the devil!” 

“ Were you ever on this road before P" 

“ No!” 

“ Shall you go back to Paris this same 
way ?” 
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“ He must Burely have been drinking,” 
thought I, for he answered this question 
not in words but with a short hysterical 
laugh, and a shiver which ran through his 
whole frame; then after staring at mo for a 
moment he sank back heavily, and closed 
his eyes, evidently wishing to be troubled 
with no more questions. He was scarcely 
older than myself. A mere youth in years, 
and yet the lines about his face and the 
furrows on his forehead told of dissipation 
and late hours, and the indulgonco of evil 
passions, while his long damp hair, falling 
in heavy masses around his face, cast a gi-cy 
shadow over his brow, which made it look 
more pallid still. There was great interest 
to me in this young and careworn face. 
“ What a fit companion, or rather contrast, 
would he make to my pojtrinairc !” thought 
T. “Both are dying of consumption, but 
while the girl is fading sweetly and ten¬ 
derly like a withered flower, the hoy is 
monldering away with the corruption of 
the grave already full upon him.” 

Silent and motionless as he reclined, he 
was evidently under the influence of some 
strong emotion. His arms were crossed 
upon his breast, hut I perceived that his 
fingers had clutched the folds of his coat 
with such nervous grip that the cloth was 
indented with the pressure of his nails. 
Sometimes he would open his eyes as if by 
stealth, and on finding my own gaze riveted 
on hjm would close them again hastily, as 
if afraid of being led into conversation, 
or of liaving to bear more questioning 
on my part. Sometimes again he would 
turn restlessly on his seat, and then 1 ob¬ 
served that his eyelids would quiver for a 
moment, and their long auburn lashes be¬ 
come moistened as if with tears. There 
was a singular fascination in the whole 
aspect of the young man. I could not re¬ 
sist the temptation to watch him with the 
greatest interest. Unlike hi.s companion, 
he was evidently a gentleman, his counte¬ 
nance was delicate and aristocratic in the 
extreme, his hands soft and white as those 
of a woman. 

As I watched my companion, my attention 
was suddenly drawn to what at first ap¬ 
peared a largo black spot upon the snowy 
bosom of his shirt. I stared at it in a kind 
of dreamy amazement, bom of the petit 
bleu administered by Pore Ajax, then began 
to wonder what on earth it could possibly 
be, and last of all to marvel, always dreamily, 
and staringly, and stupidly, why I had not 
perceived it before. There seemed a magic 
fascination in this same black spot, for I 
could not withdraw my gaze from the 
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one peculiar plait in the shirt where it 
lay; and I was just closing my eyes in a 
sort of drowsy fatigue, when I started 
convulsively, for the black spot suddenly 
began to move, and crawling lazily along 
the embroidery was slowly progressing 
upwards. It was nothing bub a large blue¬ 
bottle fly, one of the heavy, swollen, un¬ 
wieldy kind belonging to the butchers’ 
shambles; so dreaded of drovers and agri- 
culturisis; so hated in the markets; so 
nauseous and detestable, that a cruel super¬ 
stition is attached to the influence of its 
approach, for it is believed by the people 
to possess the keen instinct of the vulture 
and the wolf, iu the track of blood, and to 
follow with the same tenacity tlie scent of 
approaching death. Whence the creature | 
came or how it alighted there I could not 
tell, hut there it was, wending its way 
slowly and heavily upwai-ds towards the \ 
young man’s face ! My whole attention j 
became absorbed in its movements. Tbo | 
mouth of the sleeper was still open, liis ( 
breathing still short and laboured. Will ■ 
the foul insect ascend to his lips ? Yes, j , 
there it is 'crawling along the sharp edge j 
of the embroidery ! No, witb a sudden 
leap and a short and angry buzz it has 
descended agtiin, and creeps along the heavy 
gold chain which crosses the waistcoat, 
balancing its bloated carcass W'ith its 
slightly extended wings as neatly as any 
rope-dancer with his balance-pole ! Anon, 
tlie creature with a sudden spring and with 
a burst of sound so loud as to seem per¬ 
fectly inconsistent with its size, has reached 
the collar. The young man is still heedless, 
his eyes are still closed, and his month still 
open, for his jaw has gradually drooped, and 
bestows a yet more ghastly expression on 
his countenance. The puny insect, now 
grown a monster in my sight, is actually 
creating such a painful apprehension in 
my mind that I can no longer sit still. 

The short dry breath, issuing with pain¬ 
ful effort from the slumberer’slips, agitates 
the wings, and yet the creature moves not, 
neither does the youth arouse himself, or 
brush the noxious visitor away. There is 
no one gifted with the artist’s tempera¬ 
ment, the irritable nerves, the vivid ima¬ 
gination, who will not nndei'stand the ex¬ 
citement under which I laboured, as I 
behold the gradual progress of the enemy 
towards tho open mouth of the seemingly 
inanimate figure before me. Slowly, slowly, 
dragging its slimy weight along, over the 
damp meshes of his hair, did it finally 
stand fixed upon tho blonde moustache, 
and, as it remained there motionless, my 
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Twlkoifi fnxmo shook with the aorvous terror 

■wlaioh seized upon inc lost-But no, the 

idea was too horrible; and yet imagination 
would I'everfc to ilio old Gci’inaii legend of the 
Linden Tree, and as 1 staved at tiro creature 
standing there, my lips moved as I mar- 
ninrcd fbith the linos that had made saoh 
impression on mo when a boy. I had not 
i-emembored them for years, but suddenly 
tJicy I'ushed to my moniojy, as though 
1 hud but just that moment heard Ihem 
crooned fortJj, as in days of old, by tbo old 
German Erau who had nursed me in my 
childhood; 

And tho knight lay nndpr the Hnden-trop, 

Despite of his wound still fair to see. 

But a groat black-hootle sate on his cliin, 
■Watching his mouth that ho might eniwl in ! 
Tranquil and muto like the beggar that waits 
Dor ms dole of bread at the ooiivenl gnt('.s; 
Counting tho minutes, and cursing tlio lime 
(For tho wioket is closed until noonday chime) ; 
IHius tho beotle abides on tho dead man’s eliin. 

Till his jaw ■oUall drop, and then he’ll crawl in ! 

And then as I closed my eyelid.s tight, 
and pressed my hfm.ds one ovci- the otlier 
in sneh violent grasf) that my nails almost 
entered the flesh, this Iion’id imago like¬ 
wise died away, and another one, still more 
hoiTiblo, arose in its stetid, and J beheld 
tlio guillotine at the Barriere. du 'I’vbne, 
as described by Sa.nison, and the hideous 
wickei’-hasket into wliicli the licads were 
falling. “And as each head rolled into tho 
bloody mass, there arose a cloud of flies 
from the SiiwdusL, whicii catistal a shout of 
laughter ariunigst the populace. ’VVliilsi. 
fJie cry of ‘ Cateh 'em, yaiiison ! catch ’('in, 
Baiuson !’ issued in mockery from the t roop 
•of.boys who had climbed the lamp-posts of 
tho Octroi, for they wei'C all nobles on that 
day, who bad taken eare to have tlieir heads 
all dressed wit h powder and poiriat uin beft're 
leaving the prison, as they wished to make 
a decent appearance before the ctinaille, and 
it was tlio perfume of tho mai-eehal powd^'i- 
and the scented esseneo of jessamine which 
had attracted this nmisual aminber of flit's 
round tJie Imsket.” Then again arose 
before my montal vision tho head of 
Berthier, carried aloft on a piko through 
the streets of Piixis, “and followed by 
such a sw'firm of Hies that the bearer 
wtfs compelled to agitate tbo pike to and 
fro every now and tlien in order titat the 
hair worn in long pigtail and ailes^ de 
pigetHi, according to the fesliion of Ihe 
coni’l, by whisking suddenly I'ouud, might 
broali the buzzing multitude aurtiy, aud 
dispei'se tho nuisance, which, as the da\’ 
advanced, grow more and more trouble¬ 
some.” I- had just boeu reading I^nid- 
h'.muno’s Journal, and his account of tho 


liorrid Boeue was still fresh iu my rocolloe- 
tion. 

As I retraced ovoiy detail of the piteous 
story, and thought over the very word.s in 
whiiih.the hietorian had related it, the ex¬ 
citement with which I watched the nauseous 
insect before mo had gradually grown 
greater until I bad unconsciously bent fbi'- 
wai'd by degr(;>es, and my face bad come 
almost into contact with that of the stranger. 
Tho agitation of my neirves had now in- 
(.Toase.d to such an extent thai< at last 
I felt quite aslinmed of my own want of 
.'<ell’-eoufrol, and passing my hand through 
my hair, imjuirt^d if this really could bo 
myst'lf, wbo was tints abiding, perplexed 
and amazed, before tho movements of 
a miserable insect whose very existence 
1 could obliterate by the slightest flip of 
my tinge)'. By Hetivens! now that 1 
tliought of it, the tomptatio)) was not to 
be resi.stcd! 1 i'olded my hand in the 

fashioji I liad learned at school, and pej'- 
I fectral by long pi'aotioo at the studio, re- 
solving to annihilate the o'eatui’c at once, 
and, moreover, to accomplish the feat so 
liglilly and so steadily, that if the stranger 
were really asleep ho should not even bo 
awakened from Jiis slumber, just as we 
used to do tooldllabache, when iu summer 
fhe Hies settled on his bald head, where 
tlioy had been invited to assemble by the 
powdei'od sugar artistically dropped theremi 
w'hile ho was bending over our performances, 
and ti aining our crooked lines in the way 
they should go. 

Bui. just at that very moment the ci’ea- 
tni'c before me began ouoo more to crawl. 
'J’he pui'suit assumed to my excited fancy 
the ])ropovtions of a chase, and vve all k)iovv 
how ntierly beyond control are the feelings 
on .stK^h an occasion. Unable to restniin 
niy eag<'r)iess, instead of procieeding softly 
as 1 had intended, I dashed forward in tho 
most awkward and uncouth manner pos¬ 
sible, lo,sing my balance in the frenzy of tho 
moment, and fell upon the young man’s 
bosom Avitli a shock that made the tin case 
slnjig across my chest i-attle with a startling 
sound, and the long l>ag of green baize fall 
from th(' otitsido passenger's knees against 
tlu! swing-board; its contents, qvhatever 
they were, rattling and ji)igling with a 
sharj> a)i(l irritating aouiid, exactly like 
that pi'odnced by my tin <iasc. The youth 
started, and fho colour came faintly into 
his cheek, while I stammered forth the 
most earnest excuses for my awkwardness. 
But even this shock, rude as it was, did 
)iot scorn to arouse the young man from 
his listless attitude. He stretched out his 
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Kmbs and yawned. He was very pale, and 
the dark, rings around his eyes Burned 
wnaehow to hare grown darker than be¬ 
fore. The nervong twitching of his fingers 
and Hie quivering motion of his oyclids 
wore renewed, and I conld not be mistaken 
when I fancied that his grim friend on the 
-swing-board looked anxiously towards liim 
'onee or twice, as ho made a sign towards 
the end of the road whore the Three Acacias 
were now visible, tossing theii* feathery 
arms to the sky, and seeming to throw 
light as well as shadow on the space whore 
they stood. 

For me, however, all interest was ab¬ 
sorbed in my search after the blucboithi 
fly. It was nowhere to bo seen. It had 
disappeared, scared away, no donbt, by the 
noise. “ It ran.st have down through tiie 
window of the concon,” thought 1. And 
I cannot tell what a relief it was to my 
heated imagination to find that the ci-eatni-e 
was gone. 

It was not till this conviction had been 
fully iuipressed upon mo that I turned again 
to the. young man to offer my t’aiid excuses 
for the apparent rudeness of which I had 
been guilty. I told him the cause of niy 
brusque attack, and a])ologi.'5ed in the 
choicest terms I conld conunand for the 
shock I must have occasioned to his neiwes. 
But the youth was evidently too much pre¬ 
occupied, or too indiflercnt at that mo¬ 
ment to take offeiioe. Ho tinned a dull 
ho.avy gaze upon me, and said ; 

“■ Ah, yes ! Well i don’t wonder—tiiai 
cursed bluebottle fly ! 1 thought 1 saw 

the coachman crush it with the bntl.-end 
of his whip! Already did Hras-de-Fer,” 
and he pointed with his thumb to the man 
with the green-baize Ixig sitting on the 
swing-board, “ declare it must have been 
the devil himself to have pursued us all the 
way from Paris only to get us kicked into 
the ditch. The devil, you know, who.se 
memoirs were written by Eugene Sue. 
Don't yon remember ? In the diligence, 
where the abbii tries in vain to divert Ids 
thoughts from the lady at his side, and is 
pi*evcnted from perusing his breviary by 
the persecutions of a bluebottle fly, every, 
time bo tries to fix his attention on bis 
jirayers ? Bras-de-Fcr never meant to com¬ 
pare my innocence with that of the ubbe, 
yon know ; quite the reverse.. Ho said that, 
the devil would never have needed to dis¬ 
guise himself for my temptation, if a pretty 
girl had sat boside me !” Amd he uttered a 
weak tuneless titter, the very senility of 
vice before even its powers wore developed. 

The foolish laughter without mirth 


grated on my taste, and I answorod sharply 
that never having I’cad Eugene Sue’s novel 
(which I really bad .not at that time) I 
conld not judge of the comparison; but 
that my abhorrence of the horrible insect 
arose from the superstition of its being 
gifted with tho power of scenting blood, 
and that its presence conveyed a warning 
of death or dire misfortune to those 
honoured by its visit. “ But of course yem 
are no believer in sucli things,” added 1, 
on observing the start with which the youth 
had listened to tho words. 

“ I’crhap.s not—jicrhups not,” he gasped 
forth, turning deadly pale and clutching 
nic by tho arm with a force of whicli 1 
should sciiirccly have* deemed him capable, 
judging by bis languid movomontB and ap¬ 
parently feminine weakness. And then be¬ 
fore E had recovered from tlio aslonishmont 
into which his sudden action Imd thrown 
me, he had withdrawn his grasp, exclaiming 
in a tone of childish triumph, “ And look 
yon, niy friend, if there bo aught of truth 
in tho beliel’, I shall not be alone to sutler, 
for so(', yon too must bo destined to sliare 
in the inisfertnno.” 

Wit h a hoarse nioclciiig laugh ho flung 
himself back mio bis scat, pointing to my 
shonldc!*, where my eyes, following his 
gc.s(urc, beliold with horror the loathsome 
insect, whicli had occasioned all this turmoil 
aetually standing there, seeming to mock 
me with its oool inipudciice, and its tmeon- 
sciousuoss of all tlic repulsion witli which 1 
gazed upon it. I started up in dismay and 
shook myself with violence, brushing down 
the sleeve of my blouse with many an excla¬ 
mation of disgust. As my rough motion 
dislodged it, 1 could distinctly liear its 
slifill trumpet and the droning buzz which, 
followed, even above tho clatter of _tho 
horse’s hoofs and the creaking ofthe coucon. 
♦The youth lauglied alond with a kind of 
fiendish delight at tho cxcitoment I dis¬ 
played, then rcisumod his listless look, and 
spoke no more. Once he raised the striped 
curtain at*his back find gazed out towards 
the Three Acacias, thfui dropping it, sud¬ 
denly turned away, as a slight colour over¬ 
spread his chock and brow, dispelling for a 
moment its doath-lrke pallor. Was it tho 
excitement of pleasure or of pain ? Tho 
anticipation of meeting with his riotous 
companions, or annoyance at being com¬ 
pelled to exertion while still overcome with 
tho fatigue and languor, which 1 felt sure 
w.erc the consequence of tho orgies of tbo 
previous night ? 

But I did not pause long in further con¬ 
templation of my fellow- traveller. To re- 
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tnain thus, confined within that narrow 
space, with the idea of the continued pre¬ 
sence of the hateful fly, was impossible. 
I beheld it everywhere. I followed the 
trail of the obnoxions creature amid the 
tracery of the pattern of the oil-skin lining, 
deteeting its haled presence amongst the 
folds of the striped xjurtains, discovering 
its hideous form in every little shadow, 
starting with nausea whenever the breeze 
uplifted tlio calico, and shuddering with 
disgust at the rustling sound it paade. My 
brain got distiucied and my ears filled with 
its imaginary hum, until at last, unable 
to collect my thoughts amid this torture of 
the nerves created by my fancy, I called 
aloud to Tony to stop the vehicle, and with¬ 
out a word of courtesy to my fellow- 
traveller, I jumped to the ground withoxit 
so much as alighting on the iron step, and 
plunged blindly into the wooded dell that 
bordered the alley, up which we were 
driving to the rising ground, where stood 
the Three Acacias. 


BOLU ROBIN HOOD. 

Dubino a period reaching nearly four 
hundred years back, Bic press has put forth 
many ballads, tales, narratives, and other 
compositions relating to that redoubtable 
but mysterious personage, Robin Hood. It 
was not very long after the introduction of 
printing into England that Wynkyn de 
Worde, about three hundred and eighty 
years ago, printed the Lytel Gestc of Robyn 
Hodc—the forerunner of a long series, 
varying in importance from single broad¬ 
sheets to goodly volumes. But the manu¬ 
scripts are of much earlier date. The earliest 
mention of these ballads, in any work at 
present known to exist, is in Robert Long- 
lande’s Vision of Piers Plowman, written 
in the reign of Edward the Third. Piers 
states very fi-ankly, that although he is not 
quite perfect in the Paternoster or Lord’s 
Prayer, he knows the song of Robyn Hode. 
The Lytel Gegte, above mentioned, seems 
to have been a stringing together of songs 
and tales long current among the people, 
some written doAvn, some merely rcpciited 
from month to mouth. Pour hundred and 
sixty stanzas are devoted to a narration 
"of the daring, odd, shrewdly - devised 
achievements of Robin, so linked as to fur¬ 
nish a kind of metrical biography. Addi¬ 
tions were made during the Tudor times; 
and it is known that a pastoral comedy 
called Robin Hood was played in London 
towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign. 


Daring nearly the whole of the next century, 
ill the reigns of the two Jameses and the 
two Charkses, ballads of Robin Hood, 
mostly printed in black letter, were hawked 
about the villages, and sung in a kind of 
recitative. A collection of these was gra¬ 
dually made, and published under the title 
of Robin Hood’s Garland; numerous edi¬ 
tions were aftei-wards printed, introduced 
by what professed to be the life of the hero. 
With the Geste and the Garland together, 
and other ballads and stories from time to 
time feiTcted out. by Ritson, Hunter, Stukcly, 
Cunningham, Planche, Guteh, Chappell, 
and other investigators, the Robin Hood 
literature has became somewhat consider¬ 
able. 

What, then, arc these ballads and tales ? 
What do they tell us ? The central figure 
of the whole of them is a bold outlaw, an 
expert bowman, who is virtually lord of 
Sherwood Forest, and the terror of nobles, 
magistrates, and priests; but he is kind to 
the poor, and a respecter of women. The 
fore.stors and villagers would rather shield 
him fi-om the authorities, than aid in cap¬ 
turing him. He gradually surrounds him¬ 
self Avith a body of companions, among 
whom are Little Jolm, Will Scarlet, Friar 
Tuck, Will Stukely, Arthur - a - Bland, 
George-a-Green, and a fair damsel named 
Maid Marian; and one or other of these 
is generally associated with him in the 
exploits to which the ballads relate. 

Robin Hood and Litlle John, we are told 
in one ballad, first encountered each other 
in this fashion. Robin, a young outlaw of 
some twenty summers, Avas roaming the 
forest one day, when he met John Little, 
a strapping fellow seven feet high; they 
met while crossing a wooden plank over a 
stream ; neither would giA^e way; so they 
fought with quarter-staves till John fairly 
knocked over Robin into the stream. The 
outlaw admired the pluck of his conqueror; 
and the two henceforth became fast friends. 
Will Scarlet was added to the band by 
some equally unexpected adventure; and 
one of the ballads tolls how Robin won the 
heart of Will Stukely by rescuing him 
from a sheriff’s officer. As to Friar Tuck, 
he is certainly one of the most remarkable 
members of the community. We are told 
all about him in a ballad of forty-one 
verses (they were not frightened at the 
length of their songs in those days) : 

In the summer time, when leares grow green, 

And flowers are fresh and gay, 

Bohin Hood and his merry men 
Were all disjiosod to play. 

1 They had a friendly bout at archery, and 
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made some good shota; whereupon Will 
Scarlet declared that ho knew a curtell 
friar who could beat any of them. What 
this word curtell meant is not now quite 
certain. Some suppose it to have referred 
to a cordelier or corded friar, in allusion to 
the cord or rope worn round the waist by 
Franciscans, wherewith to flagellate them¬ 
selves ; whereas others suggest that it refers 
to a friar who wore a curtailed or short 
tunic. ■ Be this as it may, Robin sot forth 
to seek this curtell Mar, who was known 
as Friar Tuck of Fountains Abbey. They 
met, and the contest between them was of 
so marvellous a kind that one might wonder 
how the ballad ever obtained credence, 
were it not that the appetite for the mar¬ 
vellous is known to have been singularly 
keen in those days. Suffice it to say that 
the strength, skill, and boldness of the 
friar quite chai'mod Robin, who induced 
him to become a member of the forest band. 
Another, Allen-a-Dale, was won over by a 
kindness rendered to him on an occasion of 
doleful sensitiveness. One day, 

Bobin Hood in the foroat ato d. 

All under the gfroenwood tree, 

when he saw a gaily-attired young man 
pass by, singing right merrily. On the 
following day ho again saw him, but de¬ 
pressed with woo. Robin accosted him, 
and asked the meaning of the change. 
The youth stated that on the previous 
day he was going to be wedded to his 
betrothed, but found that her cruel father 
was forcing her to maijcy a rich old 
baron. Robin started forth for the 
church, and got there just in the nick of 
time. He ascertained that the youth and 
the maiden loved each other, whereupon 
he blew his horn, and his merry men (who 
alwjiys seem to have been close at hand 
whenever he wanted them) came into the 
church, and compelled the priest to marry 
the maiden to Allcn-a-Dale. 

Robin was evidently fond of fighting, for 
he liked the men who thrashed him .as well 
as those who were thrashed by him. Ar- 
thur-a-Bland, the tanner, furnished a case 
in point. A rattling ballad tells us that 

In Nottingham there lives a jolly tanner. 

With a hey, down, down, and a down ! 

His name is Arthur-a-Bland; 

There is ne’er a squire in Nottinghamshire 
Bare bid bold Arthur stand. 

ft chanced that Robin and Arthur met in 
the forest; a small incitement was sufficient 
to bring on a contest, in which Arthur was 
the victor. It then transpired that ho was 
a kinsman of Little John; he joined the 
baud, Snd Robin, John, and Arthur danced 
the Three Merry Men’s Dance. 


As to Maid Marian, she seems to have 
fallen in love with the hero while yet un¬ 
known to him, and to have adopted a mode 
of revealing her attachment quite orthodox 
in romance and poetry: 

A bonny fair maid of a noble degree, 

With a hey, down, down a down down, 

Maid Marian called by name. 

Lived in the north, of excellent worth. 

For she was a gallant dams. 

She wont to Sherwood in male attire, mot 
Robin, contrived to fight and to be worsted, 
to yield and to confess, and she became, we 
will suppose, Mrs. Robin Hood. 

One of the ballads relates to Little John 
and the Four Beggars, showing how he pre¬ 
tended on one occasion to go begging, and 
met with four halo beggai’S, who professed 
to bo dumb, deaf, blind, and crippled re¬ 
spectively; how ho exposed them, and 
punished them for their deceit by jobbing 
them of three hundred pounds. Another, 
a ballad of fifty-eight verses, narrates how 
Robin Hood, Little John, and Will Scarlet 
won a victory over the Prince of Aragon 
and two giants, and how the contest ended 
by Will marrying a princess who had been 
rescued froin peril. In Robin Hood and the 
Shepherd, told in twenty-seven verses, a 
shepherd gets the better both of Robin and 
of Jolm in turn, and is consequently held in 
high esteem by Robin. In Robin Hood’s 
Golden Prize we learn in what fashion ho 
robbed two priests of five hundred pounds. 
Priests and bishops he seems always to 
have regarded as fair prey; Witness 
Robin Hood and the Bishop : 

Come, gentlemen all, and listen awhile, 

With a hey down, down, and a down; 

And a story to you I’ll unfold. 

I’ll tell you how Eobin Hood served the bishop. 
When he robbed him of all his gold. 

He got him into the forest by a ruse, 
tied him to a tree, emptied his pouch, and 
then made him sing a mass. In Robin 
Hood and the Bishop of Hereford, another 
ballad, the bishop is made to danco in his 
boots after being despoiled. Robin Hood 
and the Butcher tells us of an odd prank, 
in which the hero went to Nottingham, 
preton ded to- be a butcher in the market¬ 
place, and created quite a ferment among 
the fraternity: 

But when he sold his meat so fast, 

No butcher by him could thrive; 

For ho sold more meat for a peny, 

Than others could do for five! 

In Robin Hood and the Jolly Tinker, 
wo have one of the many instances in 
which a good fight leads to fast friendship. 
A certain tinker was armed with a warrant 
to capture Robin, who w.a3 not aware of 
this fact at the first encounter ; 
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And ns he came tt> Nottingham, 

A tinker ho did moot, 

And sooing liim a lusty blade, 

Jfo kindly did him greet. 

When Robin found on what errand the 
tinker was engaged, tliey settled the 
matter with the qnartor-stafF; the result 
was, as usual, an addition to the. members 
of the hand. The Pindar, or ponnd-kotipor, 
of W tikefield was another hero : 

“ In Wakefield their lives n jolly pindar, 

In Wakofiold all on the green, 

There is neither knight nor squire,” said the pindar, 
“ Nor'baron so bold, nor baron so bold. 

Dare make n trespass in the town of Wakefield, 

Hut his pledge goes to the penfold.” 

Robin Hood, Little dolin, and Will Sear- 
let, in Borne way contT-imuied ibis rule; 
whereupon the pindar boldly grappled 
with all tlirec: 

Ho loan’d his back fast unto a tree, 

And his foot against a thorn, 

And there he fought a long summer day, 

And a summer^ day so long, 

Till their swords in tlicir broad bucklers 
Were broken close to Ihcir hands. 

Robin .so admired the pindar, that ho in¬ 
duced him to join tlio band. One of the 
ballads declares that Robin Hood slew in 
an encounter fifteen men wlio bad doubted 
bis courage; and this, too, when be wa.s 
only as many years old. It opens tlins: 

J{obin*Il'ood was a tall young man, 

Of fifteen winters old, 

Derry ding dong! 

And Kobin Hood was a proper young man, 

Of courage stout and bold, 

Hey derry ding dong ! 

On one occasion ho met it lady weeping. 
On inquiring into the ciinsc, ho found that 
three of her sons wore to be cxcentcd id. 
Nottingham for killing the. king’s deer. 
This was quite enough for him; he re¬ 
solved to etfeeb a resene. Proceeding to 
tlie city he sought an interview with tin' 
shoritl’, professi'd to bo Oiirnost in tbo king’s 
cause, iiud asked to be permitted to fill the 
olHce of hangman, witli the only further 
privilege of being allowed to make one 
blast on his born. The sheriti’ iisscnted, 
the arrangements were made, Robin’ blew 
bis born, wherenjton a hundred and ten of 
his merry men suddenly appeared. The 
sheriffj thus knowing who was his formid¬ 
able A’isitor, speedily consented to let the 
three prisoners escape: 

. ” Oh take them, oh take them,” says groat master 
sUerilf, 

” Oh lake them along with thee ; 

For there’s ne’er a man in all Nottingham, 

Con do the like of thee I” 

It is noteworthy that Robin, in the midst 
of liis wild aohi^vomonts, was credited with 
a rovereiico for the religious BGr\dco8 of the 
chureh. That this rovereiico did not ex¬ 


tend to the ecclesiastics is clear enough; 
hLs exploits show this, as does a couplet in 
one of the ballads: 

'■ ITieyse byeheppes and theyse archebyshoppee. 

Ye shall them Dete and bynde! 

Nevertheless, in his own queer way he had 
a kind of piety. A very ancient ballade 
contains four stanzas which notice this cha¬ 
racteristic in a curions way : 

j ‘‘ This is a mery mornynge,” said litulle John*, 

' “ He hym that dyed on tro, 

A more merry man than 1 am one 
Lives not in Ohristiante.” 

I “ Pluck up lliy hort, my dere maystcr,' 

Litulle .lohne gan say, 

“ And think it is a ful i'ayro time. 

In a mornynge of May.” 

“ Zo on lihyngo greves me,” soid Kobyno 
“ And does my hort raych woo. 

That 1 may not so solemn day 
To mas nor matyns goo. 

“ Hit is a fouitnet and more,” said hee, 

“ Syn 1 my Sauyour see; 

T(i-(lay will X to Notyngham, 

With the myght of myldo Maryc.” 

H(! went, but the seriousness of bis errand 
dill not ])revunt bim from playing one of 
bis pranks in tbe city. 

Among the peiTOiis with whom Robin, 
or some of bis men, came in contact in 
vurion.s adventuros, wei'c the Abbot of St. 
Mary, the Potter, the Beggar, the Stranger, 
the Rang’cr, Sii‘ Richard, and the King, all 
Ibrming the subjects of distinct ballads. 
The king, wo are told, was the moans of 
bringing the outlaiv back to a more regular 
course of life. Going to Sherwood Eorcst, 
with a vi(5w, c)f seeing this redoubtable 
Itobin Hood, and acoomiianied by a force 
sufficient to insure a capture, tbo king 
graciously oH'ovod pai'don on condilions 
wlu’eli Robin accepted. More than one of 
tlie ballads tell of the hero’s death. He 
fell siek, and went to a i-eligious house in 
Yorkshire, tlie abbess of which was a kins¬ 
woman of his. She bled him, and allowed, 
him to bleed to a fatel degree—treacher¬ 
ously, as the songs assert. Ho longed to 
see the greenwood once again, and shoot 
one more arrow before he died. A pai'a- 
pbrase on the old rhymes has been prettily 
i-endered by Bernard Barton: 

They rais’d bim ou his couch, and set 
'.rile easement open wide ; 

On(a> more, with vain and fond regret, 

Fair Nature’s face he eyed. 

With kindling glance and throbbing heart, 

One parting look ho cast, 

Sped on its way the feather'd dart, 

.Sank buck, and breath’d his last. 

And whore it fell they dug his grave. 

Beneath the greenwood tree: 

Meet resting-place for ono so brave, 
ho lawless, frank, and free! 

In reference to the music to which these 
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singalarly interesting old ballads wore sot, 
Mr. Chappell, the experienced author of tlie 
volumes on the Popular Music of the Olden 
Time, finds that it Avas very plain and 
simple, easy to sing—-a necessary condition 
in such very lengthy compositions. Robin 
Hood and the Bishop of HeiHBford was in 
two-four time; Robin Hood and the 
Friar in six-eight time, and in the minor 
mode; and so was Robin Hood and the 
Pindar of Wakefield. On examining many 
of the ballads, in the second line of Avliich 
there comes a “ hey dowii-a-down dowJi,” or 
something of the kind, Mr. Chappell finds 
that they were all, or nearly all, set to f.lio 
same tune. This was the ea.se Avith Robin 
Hood and the Stranger, Robin Hood and 
the Beggar, Robin Hood ai^d tho Four 
B<;ggars, Robin Hood and the Bishop, 
Robin Hood’s Chase, Robin Hood and the 
Tanner, Robin Hood and tho Butcher, 
Robin Hood and the Ranger, and Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian. In many of the 
ballads the last lino is repeated as a cliovus. 

And noAv, Avliat arc Ave to think of all 
this? Did Robin Hood ever rtal)' live? 
W:is he a reality, or only a myth? There 
fire writers who x-ofuse to giA’^e eredeucc to 
his actual existence, it lias heen ui’god, 
by one or other of these ei'itie.s, lhat the 
origin of the ballads iiifiy bo aecunnted for 
on other grounds. It has been ui-gcd that 
Robin Hood was not a pati’ouymic, hut a 
pui'ely descriptive name, applied to tho ideal 
pei'soiiilicatiou of a cla.s.s—the outlaws of tho 
olden tinic. Robin’s fame extended to Scot¬ 
land and Fi'ance as well as thi’onghout Eng- 
hand. Eugene Sue, in one of his novels, gives 
tho name of Robin dc Bohs to .a mysterious 
character employed by French mothers to 
frighten their childi’eu. Giimni, in liis 
Oei'inan mythology, sjxcak.s of the hood or 
hoodiken assigned in fairytales to Robin 
Goodfcllow and othci- elves; and it is in¬ 
ferred that Robin Hood may bo simply 
Robin o’ tho Hood, not a veritable man, 
but a mischievous denizen of fairyland. 
Some settle down into tho pi'osaic explana¬ 
tion that, as there wex’e in the Middle Ages 
many Englishmen with tho surname of 
Hood, and many with the Christian name 
of Robin, the chances are in hivour of 
there haAnng been some one man Avith both 
names; but that this need not involve a 
belief in tho stories and ballads as being 
true nairativea. A Gloucestcx’shire'writer 
states that, in that county, tho peasants 
often pronounce W like H, converting 
Wood into Hood, and Robin’s Wood Hill 
into Robin Hood’s Hill. Hallara says that, 
in the Provencal pastoral poem.s of tho 


twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Robin 
Hood and kfaid Marian often appear as 
tho names of a shepherd and his rustic 
lover. 

There is, however, a greater concurrence 
of test.imony to support a belief that a mau 
named Robin Hood really lived some six 
euntnries ago, and I’tjally &spoi*ted himself 
as mi outlaw in Sheinvood Fox’est. The 
Reverend Joseph Hunter* ha» found; in a 
liomsebold book of the com-t of Edward the 
(Second, an entiy to tho effect that; ono 
Robyn Hodo was among the vadlets, valets, 
vixrlots, or porters of tlie chamber in tho 
king’s palace. Thi.s is regainied as giving 
some support to the account which forms 
the burden of many of the tales and 
ballads, and Avliieh may be thus sumnxa- 
risod; That Robin Hood was born at 
Lockslcy in the time of Hemy tbe Second ; 
that Jiis real name Avas Robert Fitzoothes, 
some say Earl of Huntingdon; that ho was 
a wild extravagant youth, who got into debt 
and difficulties; that ho became an outlaw 
ill Sherwood Forest, where lie surrounded 
himself with the oompauions ah’eady named; 
that he enlisted all he could of those who 
Avei'o bravo and bold, and good artffierS'; that 
he and his boAvmen, something like a hun¬ 
dred ill numbei', made war against every 
one except the poor and tho Aveak,. and 
moved about from |(lacc to place when 
attacked; (hat the forest .supplied them 
with veuisou and 1i rewood, Avliilo tho vil¬ 
lagers Avoi’c made to fux’uish other neces¬ 
saries and comforts, either by purchase or 
by more summary means; that. the. king 
pardoned Robin, after an interview; that 
Robin Avas quietly in the royal service for 
a considci’able time; and that he died at 
Kirtley Niinneiy, Yorkshire, in tho reign 
of Homy the Third. There is, it is true, 
an awkward chronological hitch here; bo- 
e!tuso if Robin Hood died in tho time of 
llemy the Third, ho could not Avell have 
been tho Robin Avho liA'ed in tho days of 
Edward tiie Second. Whei’o tho aiTOAV fell 
resulting from poor Robin’s last .shot Avas 
on a spot not far from Waketiold ; and anti¬ 
quaries agree that sorao years ago thei’O 
Avas really a grave at that sjxot, with sods 
beneath the head and feet ends, and a stone 
bearing the insci’iption or epitaph: 

Itoro undoniead din laid atcon 

Laiz lltibert ICiud of UuotingdoB. 

Kc'ir arcir voz az hie sa gcud, 

.An jiijd knuld iin Hobjn IJoud. 

Sicdi ullawoa uz hi an iz men 

Vil Englaud uivir si agen. 

One thing is prettiy certain. Neither anti- 
auaiy or etymologist Avill ever kill Robin 
H)od. He will live in popular belief as 
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be has lived for centurieB past, iiiough not 
perhaps bo entirely unquestioned. Shake* 
speare mentions him in As You Like It, 
where the duko and his followers live in 
the Eorest of Arden, “ like the old Robin 
Hood of England.” Sir Walter Scott, in 
Ivanhoe, brings in a bold archer, named 
Locksley the Yeoman, as one of the cha¬ 
racters. Richard Oceur do Lion pardons 
Locksley for some misdeeds, and addresses 
him : 

“ And thou, brave Locksley-” 

“ Call mo no longer Locksley, my liege, 
but know me under the name which, 1 fear, 
fame hath blown too widely not to have 
reached even your royal cars. I am Robin 
Hood, of Sherwood Forest.” 

“ King of outlaws, prince of good fel¬ 
lows,” said Richard, who declared that the 
name was well known, even as far as 
Palestine; “ be assured, brave outlaw, that 
no deed done in our absence, and in the 
turbulent times to which it has given rise, 
shall be remembered to thy disadvantage.” 

Meanwhile we have many local names to 
refresh the memoiy : such as Robin Hood’s 
Well, near Locksley, or Loxley; the Robin 
Hood and Little John hostelry at Sheffield ; 
Robin Hood’s Spring, Robin Hood’s Moss, 
Robin Hood’s Wood, Robin Hood’s Bow, 
at Fountains Abbey; Robin Hood’s Cap 
and Slippers, at St. Anne’s Well; Robin 
Hood’s Bay, on the Yorkshire coast; 
Robin Hood’s Hill, in Derbyshire; Robin 
Hood’s Stride, in the same county; and 
Robin Hood’s Wind, in Lancashire—where 
this name is given to a thaw wind, a wind 
blowing during the thawing of snow, which 
Robin is said to have declared was the only 
wind which he could not withstand. 


CASTAWAY. 

■T THE AUTUOB OF “nl.ACK SHEEP,” “WBECKBO IN 
POUT,” &0. Sc. 

BOOK III. 

CHAPT'ER IV. VISITORS. 

AltiiouGU her mind was sufficiently made 
up as to the course which she would pur¬ 
sue, Madge thought it would.be advisable 
to take counsel with Mr. Dragc, and accord¬ 
ingly, early the next morning, she set off 
for the rectory. She intended to t«dl Mr. 
Dragc that Philip Vane was coming to 
Wheatcroft on a matter of business, but did 
not think it necessary to explain wliat that 
business was, nor to acquaint the rector 
with the information which she had gleaned 
by unravelling the mysteries of the cipher 
telegram. It would be sufficient, she 
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thought, to tell Mr. Drage that she intended 
to keep herself concealed during the time 
her husband was at Wheatcroft; and, by 
every means in her power, to prevent him 
having the slightest idea of her connexion 
with Sir Geoffry’s establishment. 

She found the rector taking his morning 
walk round the garden, with little Bertha 
trotting by his side. Directly she. caught 
sight of Madge, the child rushed towards 
her, putting up her face to be kissed, and 
clinging to Madge’s gown with both hands. 

“We were talking about you just now, 
Mrs. Pickering,” said the child. “ I was 
asking papa why you did not come back 
and live here. Wc should like it so much, 
pa and I would, and it would bo so much 
more cheerful for you than staying with 
that cross old gentleman at Wheatcroft.” 

“My dear Bertha,” said Madge, with a 
grave smile, “ I should like to be with you 
very much, but I cannot come.” 

“ So papa said,” cried the child, turning 
to Mr. Drage, who had just come up. “ I 
suppose as papa cannot have you here, that 
is the reason ho has bought a portrait of 
you ?” 

“ A portrait of me !” cried Madge, look¬ 
ing towards the rector with uplifted eye¬ 
brows. 

“ Bertha, my darling, how can you bo so 
ridiculous,” said the rector. “ The fact is, 
Mrs. Pickering, that when at Bircester the 
other day, I saw in a shop window a print 
of a saint’s head, by some German artist, 
and I was so struck with it, that 1 could 
not resist purchasing it.” 

“ Yes, and he has had it nailed up over 
the mantelpiece in his bedroom, Mrs. 
Pickering; and when I told him the other 
day that I thought it was like you, his face 
grew quite red. Didn’t it, papa ?” 

“ Now run away, darling, and don’t talk 
nonsense,” said the rector, whose cheeks 
were burning; then as the child darted off, 
he turned to his visitor and said, “ Have 
you any news, Mrs. Pickering, as you are 
away from home so early ?” 

“ 1 have indeed,” she replied, “ and 
strange news. Philip Vane is coming to 
Wheatcroft!” 

“ Good Heavens!” cried the rector. “That 
woman has told him of your visit to her.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Madge, with a smile, 
“ she has not told him; she will not tell 
him. She has determined to play the game 
out in her own way, and to run the risk. 
No, Mr. Vane is coming with another gen¬ 
tleman from London to see Sir Geoffry on 
business.” 

The rector gave a sudden start, and a 
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bright eager look crossed his face, but died 
away immediately. 

“ He will be at Wheatcroft, then, some 
little time ?” he said. 

“ He will pass one night there,” replied 
Madge. “The distance from London is 
too great for them to return the same day. 
Besides, they have business to discuss with 
Sir Geoffry which will probably take some 
hours,” 

“What do you intend to do ?” 

“ I intend asking Sir Geoffry’s permis¬ 
sion to remain in my room. In the ordi¬ 
nary course of events, a person in my posi¬ 
tion would not be brought into contact with 
company remaining for so short a period 
in the house; and it is only through Sir 
Geoffry’s courtesy and consideration that I 
take a more prominent place in the house¬ 
hold. I shall retire to my room when they 
arrive, and remain there until after their 
departure. The name of Mrs. Pickering, 
the housekeeper, will doubtless be men¬ 
tioned occasionally, but it is one which Mr. 
Vane has never heard of in connexion with 
me, and will convey to his mind n-' idea of 
me whatsoever. Do yon approve of what 
I propose doing ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Mr. Drage, with a 
nervous and excited air. “ It is most im¬ 
portant that your husband should not know 
of your presence in this place. You feel 
tolerably certain that Mrs. Bendixen has 
not acquainted him with your visit ?” 

“ I feel quite certain of it,” said Madge. 
“ Her last words to me were convincing on 
that point,” 

“ Then Mr. Vane will stay over the night 
at Wheatcroft. Who is the other gentle¬ 
man who is coming down with him ?” 

“ The chairman of the company of which 
Mr. Vane is the general manager.” 

“ The chairman ! Oh, then it is through 
him that the business will principally bo 
conducted ; and Mr. Vane is probably only 
coming down to be referred to on points 
of detail. Is he a man likely to walk out 
much while he is here ?” i 

“ What an extraordinary question !’’ said ^ 
Madge. “ I can scarcely understand what i 
you mean.” 

“ I meant was he fond of exercise ? Some 
men whose lives are passed in the City are 
delighted at every chance of getting inlo 
the fresh air. However, I only asked for 
the sake of something to say. I tliink yon 
are perfectly right in what you propose, 
my dear Mrs. Pickering, and I would re¬ 
commend you to take every precaution that 
your intentions are not frustrated.” 

He spoke in a nervous, jerky manner, 


quite foreign to his nature, and half put 
forth his hand, as though about to wish 
her good-bye. It was evident that he was 
anxious for her departure, so Madge, won¬ 
dering much what could have so strangely 
moved her friend, took her leave. The 
rector accompanied her to the gate, and 
then, returning to his study, turned the 
key in the lock, and, falling upon his knees, 
prayed long and fervently. 

When Madge arrived at Wheatcroft she 
found Sir Geoffry in a state of great ex¬ 
citement. 

“ I have received a letter from these 
gentlemen, Mrs. Pickering,”he said, “and 
they will be hero at mid-day to-morrow. 
Very luxurious fellows for men of business 
they seem to bo too. Springside is too far 
distant from London for them to complete 
the journey in one day; they must sleep at 
Bircester forsooth. Deuced easy style this 
Mr. Delabolo writes in too ; says he has no 
doubt that, after I have perused the private 
papers which he intends bringing with him, 
and listened to all he has to say, I shall be 
convinced of the excellence of the undertak¬ 
ing, and that ho shall carry away the deed 
duly inscribed with my name. Ho speaks so 
confidently that the investment which he 
proposes must be a very sound one, or else he 
must have but a poor opinion of my business 
qualifications. 1 dare say he thinks it will 
be easy enough, with specious words and 
cooked accounts, to get over an old soldier; 
however, that will remain to be proved. 
You will be quite ready for the reception of 
these gentlemen, Mrs. Pickering, and will 
make them comfortable, I am sure.” 

“You may depend upon their being made 
perfectly comfortable. Sir Geoffry,” said 
Madge. “ There will, I presume, be no 
occasion for my being in attendance when 
they arc here ?” 

* “ None in the world,” said Sir Geoffry, 
promptly. 

“ 1 mean that I shall not bo called upon 
to see them, and that I may keep to my 
room during their stay ?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” said Sir 
Geofiry. “Butyou know, Mrs. Pickering, 
that 1 am rather proud of you, and——” 

“ I am a little over-fatigued by my 
journey, and I dread any introduction to 
strangers, fearing I might absolutely break 
down. I-” 

“ Don’t say another word about it; you 
shall do exactly as you please, and no stress 
shall be laid upon you. Sensitive woman 
that,” said the old general to himself, look¬ 
ing after Madge’s retreating figure, “ high- 
spirited, and all that kind of thing. Does 
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not mind tlie people iiboufc here, btit doeen’t 
like strnngorH. Is niraicl, I suppose, of 
meeting ptoople who knew her in better 
days, and who would be ashamed of recog¬ 
nising her in Jier present position. Now I 
must once more look tlirough the papers 
which Irving sent to me, and coach my- 
, self up in readiness to meet those gentle¬ 
men from tlui City.” 

I’unctual to its time, the train containing 
tlu! two gentlemen arrived at the Spring- 
side station the following morning, and 
Mr. Delabolc, hopping briskly out, called a 
fly, then turned back to assist his com¬ 
panion in extricating their luggage from 
the carriage. There wore but few persons 
on the platform, for it was an early and un- 
fnshionahlo train; bnt amongst them was 
a tall, thin man, of stooping flgure, dressed 
in a long clergyman’s coat, who hovered 
round the two strangers, and seemed to 
take particular notice of them—such par¬ 
ticular notice as to atti’act. Mr. Vane’s at¬ 
tention, and induce him to inqniro jocularly 
of Mr. Ddahole ‘'Who was his friend?” 
Wliereupon Mr. Delabolc stared with easy 
assurance at the tall gentleman, and told 
Mr. Vane “ that their friend was probably 
a parson who had got wind of the rich 
marriage Mr. Vane w'as about to make, and 
had come there to draw him of a little 
money for the local charities.” 

Tliey drove straight to Whoatcroft, and 
on their arrival wore received with much 
formality and politeness by Sir Geofiry, who 
told thorn that luncheon was awaiting 
tlicm. Duringthe disc.aission of this meal, 
at which the throe gent lemen alone wore 
present, the conversation was entirely of a 
social cluirack'r; Springside, its natin'al 
beauties and its mineral waters; tlie style 
of persons frequenting it ; the dift'erencos 
bet ween a town aiul country life—were 
all lightly touched upon. The talk tldm 
di-ifted into a discussion on the speculative 
mania, which had recently laid such hold 
npoji English society, then filtering off into 
a narrow channel of admiration for Mr. 
Irving and his Mulas-like power, worked 
back into the broad stream of joint-stock 
companies and rapid fortune-making, and 
finally settled down upon the Terra del 
Puegos mine. During this conversation. 
Sir Ge.ofliy had given uttcranoe to various 
caustic rc'marks, and what he iinagiued 
were unpleasant truths, all of which, 
though somewhat chafed at by Mr. Vauc', 
were reod,TO(i by Mr. Delahoh*, who acted 
iw spokesman for himself and his friend, 
wiih the grmtest suavity, and were replied 
I to witli the utmost coolness and good 


temper. The promptitude which his com¬ 
panion displayed in seizing upon every 
word uttered by their host as a personal 
matter was not without its eff’eot upon Mr. 
Delahole. When Sir Geoffiy pushed his 
chair back from the table and suggested 
that they should adjourn to the library, 
there to discuss the object of their visit, 
Mr. Delahole said : 

“ If you liavo no objection, Sir Geofiry, 
I think that this question will be more 
likely to be brought to a speedy conclusion 
if it is left to you and me. My friend Mr, 
Vane is invaluable in all matters of detail, 
and when wc come to them wo can request 
him to favour us with his presence; for 
the old saying of two being better company 
than three holds good in business discus¬ 
sions as well as in social life, and if you 
Lave no objection, I think the basis of any 
arguments which arc to bo made between 
our friend Irving, represented by you, and 
'the company represented by me, would 
better bo settled by us alone.” 

Sir Ocoftry bowed stiffly enough. “ What¬ 
ever Mr. Dt'labole thought he should be 
happy to agree to. Prom the position 
which Mr. Delahole held in the City, it 
was quite evident that in such. a talk as 
they proposed to have, he, by himself, 
would bi^ more than a match for an old 
retired Indian officer.” 

Mr. Delahole smiled at this speech. 
“ There was, he hoped, Jio question of 
brains or ingoimity in it. If the stability 
and excellence of the investment did not by 
theni.selves persuade Sir Geofiry to advise 
his friend to embark in it—and lie hoped to 
embark in it a little himself—no blandish¬ 
ments of his should be brought forward to 
bring about that end.® It was simply a 
qne.stion of confidence and figures, not of 
listening to compliments and blarney. Ho 
would willingly retire with the general 
into the library, while his good friend Mr. 
Vane would perhaps stroll about the 
grounds, taking care to be within call if 
bis yalnable services were required.” 

Ilis good friend, Mr. Vane, whp during 
luncheon had been paying particnlar at¬ 
tention to some old and remaikable Madeira 
which was on the table, did not seem at 
all to relish this plan. At first, he seemed 
inclined to make some open remonstrance, 
hut a glance from underneath Mr. Dola- 
bole’s bushy eyebrows dissuaded him 
thei'efrom, and ho contented himself by 
shrugging his shoulders and indulging in 
other mild signs of dissent and objection. 
Pi-evionsly to retiring with Mr. Delahole, 
Sir Geofiry, with punctilious courtesy, uc- 
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companied Mv. Vano to the hall-door; ciu'lod up liis feet beneath him on the 
pointed out to him where were the plea- bench, pulled out a cigar, *and waa just 
santost walks in the grounds, how best to about to light it, when, glancing np from 
reach the spots from whence the favourite under the brim of his hat, he saw the 
views were to bo obtained, and handed him clergyman standing beside him. 
the keys of the conservatory and the gates Philip Vane di’opped the cigar, .and 
opening into the home park. Mr. Vane sprang to his foot. 

received all this politeness very coolly, “ Who are you?” ho ci’iod, “and what 
inwardly determining to take the first op- are you doing here?” 
portuuity of revenging himself on Mi’. De- “ There is no occasion for you to disturb 
lahole for the unceremonious trcatmciit yourself,” said the new comer, quietly lift- 
received at that gentleman’s hands. ing his liat. “ My name is Brage, and I 

Loft to himself, Mr. Vane strolled idly am rector of one of the parishes in Spring- 
about the grounds switching the heads oil’ side. I am speaking to Mr. Philip Vane, 
the flowers with his cane, and cursing Dola- 1 believe ?” 

bole’s impudence tor having relegated him “ That’s my name,” said Vane, shortly, 
to tlie duties of tho second fiddle. and resuming his seat, “ though 1 cannot 

“ Make the best of your time, my good imagine bow you knew it, unless you road 
friend,” said bo, stretching himself upon a it oil' my portmanteau, when you were 
bench sha^lixl by the overhanging branches dodging nliout the station this morning.” 
of a large tree, “make the best of your “ i know it before I was dodging about 
time, to swagger and give yourself airs, the station, as you are jiolitely pleased to 
and show that you are the head of the say,” s.aul Mr. Brage; “1 know a great 
concern ; while J am, or am supposed to deal more about you, as you will find out, 
bo, only one of it,s paid officers ; for within before this interview is at an end !” 
a week, or ton days at the outsid:, 1 shall “The deuce you do!” said Philip Vano, 
be my own master, and if you .attempt with a cynical smile; “ 1 did not know my 
anything of tliat kind with mo then, 1 fame liad extended to these paints. And 
shall be in a position to tell you my what do you know about mo, pray, Mr.— 
opinion of you in the very plainest lau- J. forget your nanic.” 
guage. Bon’t think I have not noticed of “ My name, I repeat, is Brage !” 

late how vei’y tightly you bavt! drawn “Brage—Brage,” muttered Vano. “Any 

the rope which binds me to you ! Tele- relation of Brage, of Abchurch-lane ?” 
grapliejd for when 1 am away, told to go “His son.” 

here and there, to find out this and that, “ A most respectable man, holding a 
brought down hero and shunted on one loading position in the City. M.y dear Mr. 
side, as though 1 were a mere clerk, whose Brage, I am delighted to make your ao- 
business it is to make memoranda of wh.at quaiiitance.” And he held out liis hand, 
may pass between their cxcollencies! Oh, “ I do not thiuk,” said Mr. Brage, 
my good friend Belabole, you may take taking no notice of tho movement; “ 1 do 
your oath I will not forget this. When not thiuk that you will bo quite so pleased 
once my marriage with Mrs. Hendixen is to make my acquaintance when you have 
an accomplished fact, and I have tho know- hoard all 1 have to say I” 
ledge that I am beyond any harm which you * Philip Vano looked hard at his com- 
could dome, flieu you shall taste tho leek panion, and noted with astonishment the 
which you have compelled mo so froquentJy hectic flush in his cheeks, the brightness of 
of late to swallow. 1 will put my foot on his eyes, tho mobile woi’king of his mouth, 
your neck, as you have put yours on mine, “ You may siiy what you please,” he said, 
1 will— — Hallo, who’s this coming this shortly, “it is a ixintter of perfect in- 
way? One of the gardeners, I suppose, difference tome. If yon were in tho City, 
No, by Jovo 1 the parson who waa at tho your father or your father’s clerks could 
station, and who seemed to take such in- tell yon what position I hold there. City 
tei-est in us and our movements. What men are careful of what they say of each 
c.T,n ho want ? Ho must bo .a friend of Sir other; but you are a par.son, and aro 
Geoffry’s, and makes his way through the privileged, I suppose ?” 
gi’ounds as a short cut from one part of “ I am a parson. It was in that capacity 
his parish to the othei’. He will see I am I became acquainted with the circum- 
a friend of the general’s, and will want to stances, the knowledge of which has in¬ 
enter into conversation. I hate parsons, ; duced mo to seeic yon out. You are about 
and shan’t take any notice of him.” j fo be married, Mr. Vane?” 

With this amiable resolve, Mr. Vane! “ The dullest of laymen could have told 
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THE WICKED WOODS OF 
TOBEREEVIL 

BY TDB ADTHOB 01* “IlESTBn’B niSTOJlY.’ 

CHAPTER VI. MISS MAKTHA MAKES A PROMISE. 

May had suddenly stopped from dream¬ 
land into a world of reality and bustle. 
Wltat business could have brought so many 
people together ? Who could have built 
BO many hou.ses; and how did each person 
know his own ? The best novelty of all, 
and the one which she had most leisure to 
examine, was the great tall boy who had 
untied her bonnet-strings, and who was 
looking at her and tolking to her, as if she 
had been some one of importance—a gi-own 
person at least—instead of being only little 
May from Monasterlea. In a world where 
such people as this were to be found there 
was no knowing wliat one might expect. 
Since the shock of her disappointment in 
Katherine from Camlough her imagination 
had been empty of an idol. Her heroine 
had vanished; but now, behold a hero 1 
May, with a well-piled plate before her, 
folded her little hands under the table, and 
sighed—a sigh of ineffable joy, whose 
flavour was so high as almost to take away 
her appetite. 

Paul found May a most unusual little 
person. He wondered if it was her age 
that made her so pleasant to him. She 
was not at all grown up, and yet was 
far fr’om being a baby. He had never 
known a girl of this ago before. It seemed 
to him that he had never even passed one 
in the streets. All the rest whom he had 
seen were either grown-up women or chil¬ 
dren. But this one was child enough to 
be potted and treated without ceremony, 
yet woman enough to bo a desirable com¬ 


panion. Her laugh was so pleasant, and 
she was not afraid to talk, and she had 
such very lovely purple-coloured eyes 1 

Mrs. Finiston said; “And this is the 
little Italian !“ kissed May, held her off 
and looked <at her, and kissed her very 
heartily again. Bat after thi.s she had no 
eyes nor ears for any one save ilartha. It 
was on Martlia that her eyes ha<l longed to 
rest. She had wished for, and been almost 
hopeless of, this visit. She had much to 
say to this friend. She could not set out 
for the other world without first opening 
her heart to her. She might have written 
to Martha, was in the habit of writing to 
her. She told her punctually that Paul 
was an inch taller, and that butter was 
very dear. But a gnawing anxiety was 
still stored up in that heart which so pro¬ 
tested that it must rid itself of a burden. 
She had waited and waited, hoping for 
this chance visit. It is so much easier 
for a woman to expl.aiu herself to a friend, 
while looking in the eyes or holding tho 
hand, than to put a plain statement upon 
paper. 

“ Paul,” said the mother, “ will you take 
the little girl to see tho shops ? They will 
still bo open for an hour.” 

She spoke pleadingly, and turned to 
urge her petition by a look. But Paul was 
already tj'ing on May’s bonnet. 

“ Oh, I hope they will not bo shut,” said 
the little girl, earnestly; “ I have 
things to buy. Beads for., 
ribbons for 
for Con the 

and gets ptunsi&ll^ ^ 

“ If the shops be .„ 

we shall only have to break in the 

“ But I should not like you to get into 
trouble on my account,” said May, as thoy 
swept down tho stairs at a Hying pace. 
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Sluj’was divided Ijctweeii her admiration of 
Paurs prowess and her fears for liie safely. 
“ I'd mncli ratljcr not make any disturb¬ 
ance,” said she. 

“We idiall see,” .s.aid Paul, niisdiiovously. 

The shops -wfi'i; I'eur.d to be open. Never 
vm there siieh au expislition of woTidor 
and csrcileiiu'ut. J'aul led Iiis enchanted 
cotnpiuiiou llrst iiiio a large boot and shoe 
shop, and asked -for woollen caps witlt 
strings for pj'otecting the oars of fools, lie 
next introduced her to a inillinery e.stablish- 
meut, festooned with bonnets and hc.ad- 
droases, feathers and tlowev.s, satins and 
tms('lB, the like of wdiicli May could not 
have imagined. And htu'o Ihinl politely 
a.sked for rosary beads “ lit for the ])ious 
use of old woinen in the country.” May 
thought it very odd that it should be .so 
difficult to get the things she wanted. 
After this they went to pieture-.sho])s I'or 
cap-ribbons, and to a j;vvvell('r’s lor sugar- 
stick. Ill the I'tul, liowtnor, .and alter 
'mu(di pei'st'rerane.g they miccc'edc'd in get¬ 
ting all they lia.d been seeking for—and 
Hoiuething Jiiore besides. h’or Paul, liup- 
peniug (o h:i.ve, by accident, the price of a 
])aii‘ofiKnv booi.s in his potlvut, recklessly 
(•xpeiuled half Ihe snrn on a. cross of bog 
oak fur k'lay. It was handsomely carved, 
ami hung roiuid her neck by a pi ci ty black 
chain. JMay was so ahsoihed and tr.aiis- 
Ihv'-d by grai.ilmle and siii-prise. th.it lie 
had almost to carry lier ovcj’ the next two 
crossings to’save her from heiug run (hnvn 
by the j.iunliiig-c.u's. And as his mind 
was rallier luicasy about the money. In- 
.soothed bis eonr.eieneo Ity laying out the 
other lialf mi a pri'tiy new Ihble for his 
mother. He iT.-.olved to weai' his boots 
for another liall-yeac. lie would .send 
them to the cobbler, and entreat the sallen 
servant in St. Audrey'.s-.stri'ct to give them 
a little extra blacking evm'j morning I’or 
the future. Ami it' nil that dl'.l not make 
things riglii, why, tlnai that disagreeable 
fuluri' mii.st c.’eii lake caro ol' itself. 

Meantime the two friends in ihe high 
room had hemi occupied in dividing the 
molhcr’.s tronhlo, sliaro ami bliaro alike, 
between two laithful hearts. 

It was nothing wry new that Miss 
M.arlha had to hear; only the old, old 
stoiw, witli the slight variation of jMrs. 
Finiston’s foai-s about her hoy. Tlie little 
bit of uuveliy being a. vivid expectation of 
her own ujiproaehing death. 

“I know yon won't laugh at mo, Martha,” 
I'hesuid, “though, of course, 1 do not insist, 
that this uiay n..t ho a fancy. Hut you 
k^w I have been tolerably brave all my 
—- » ■ . --- 
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life. For a sick, lonely woman I have had 
very few whimfl. But now 1 liclievp that 1 
am soon goiag to die.” 

Miss Martha eleared her throat twice 
before her voice was ready to answer. 

“ Of course I am not going to laugh at 
you, Elizabeth. It may, as yon aiy, be a 
fancy. Very likely. But then, as we 
have all got to die, it may happen to come 
time. And yon would like to arrange for 
it., just as if it. were going to come true. I 
approve of that. Be ready for a thing, 
and it is notliing when it comes. If this 
:i])pcars coming, send for me without the 
delay of an instant, .and 1 have no doubt at 
all I hat "we shall help each other. There, 
now, vv(' have faced it. And that being 
over, let me remind you thar, I am older 
than yon, and shall probably die first.” 

Airs. Piniston choked back a little flutter 
ol the heart. “ I could wisli l,o live,” she 
said, “ and 1 will send for you if there is 
tim(>. Ill (he mean time, I like to have 
things settled. There is Paul! Suppose 1 
left him now, he li.as not a penny nor a 
friend in the world.” 

“lie is the heir of Toboreevil,” said 
Aliss Alartha, boldly. 

“Martha !” almost shrieked Mrs. Finislon, 
letting her friend's hand drop in dismay. 

“ Now, Elizabeth, be quiet. Thcro h.as 
been a great deal of nonsense tallied about 
(hat curse, and I believe that it has worked 
all tho harm. If Simon Finislon li.ad not 
known that he was cuised he-would pro- 
b.ihly never have been the miser that ho is. 
Weak-mimlod people will submit to fate, 
'i'he i'usciuation of being marked out and 
}n<q)heRied over is strong for little souls. 
'I’hey like the eceeutiu'eity, and fall in -wdth 
ii.. and pander to their yiorbid expectations. 
Siimm .Pia'Lston had as good a chance as 
any man in t he world, and his ruin is upon 
liis own head.” 

Airs. Finislon was aghast at thi.s speech. 
SJie was so utterly surprised that for a 
moment she forgot lier own ti’ouhlos. 
Never before had ATartha Afourne been 
lieard to condemn Simon Finiston, But 
the explaualioii of thi.s outburst was easy, 
though poor Airs. Finislon was too preoc¬ 
cupied to see it at the time. Alis.-i Alartha 
bad a tine little mor.sel of sublimity at the 
bottom of her simple hoai’t. It may be 
that at this moment the memory of Simon 
Fini.sion, as he had been once, was dearer 
to her than the reality of young Paul in his 
present slate of j-outliful nndevchqimcut. 
But Mi.ss ALarthasawthe drift of her filond’s 
fears, and her handful of dried sentiment 
was ca..st out of the way like a sheaf of old 
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lavender from a drawer. The fatnre of a 
young man, she acknowledged, was more 
precious than an old man’s past. 

The shock of this surprise over, Mrs. 
Pini,ston returned to her own affaire. 

“ But, Martha, Martha ! what happens 
to one man may happen to another.” 

” I see 110 fears for your lad,” said Miss 
Martha. “ XJnliko his uncle, he has grown 
up quito apart from the dangerous in¬ 
fluence. He knows the evil, yet lie has 
no morbid dread of it. And I see in his 
eye that he is no shallow soul. My friend, 
you must commit him to God and to m<!. 
If you go first I will try to bo Elizabeth. 

I am not a. mother, hut it may bo that it is 
in mo to act a motherly part.” 

Mrs. Fini.ston sobbed, ancf squeezed the 
spinster’s fingers. 

“ Well, then, lot us see. ITo will one 
day be called upon to accept the inheritance 
of Tobereovil. Do as wo will the future 
will place bim in that po,sition. Yon have 
prepared him well to receive .such a trying 
stewardship. He will be close to us who 
are his friends. He will bring u g; lorous 
at dour to the righting of what is wrong. 
And yon know I am not so credulous as 
soin(>, and I hold that when a person is 
.striving to do his best, the Ijord is very 
likely to step in and help him.” 

“ It is true,” said Mr.s. Finiston, with 
many more sobs; “I have sometimes had 
dreams like this, but the bitterness of my 
tears always frightened them away.” 

“ And as I have found you so crcdnlons 
of prophecies,” event on Mi.ss Martha, wilh 
incr(va.sed liveliness of manner, “I will 
V'entnre to foretell som<;thing which the 
least superstitions may expect to come to 
pass. One Panl Finiston brought evil into 
the country. Another Panl shall cast it 
out. We shall see your hoy break thi,s ugly 
spell upon liis race, .and begin a reign of 
peace among our hills !” 

Miss Martha wound up this little period 
with a most unusual note in her mattcr-of- 
fact voice. And Mrs. Finiston, carried 
away by the eloquence of her fi’ieud, flung 
her arni.s round her neck and wept all the 
remnant of the tears she had to weep. 
But in the course of a few minutc.s this 
scone was interrupted by the young, people 
bursting in at the door. May flourishing 
invisible purchases over her head, and 
calling upon every one to admire them in 
the dark. 

“And, oh, such hunting as wo have 
had !” she exclaimed. “ Wo were in at least 
ten shop.s before wo could get .anything we 
wanted. And it was so mneh better fun { 


than if had got everything at first. 
And please, Aunt Martha, do come close to 
the window and see what a beautiful present 
ho has bought me !” 

Tho entrance of a lamp here revealed 
Paul’s face, which broadly reflected the 
girl’s delight. I’ho mother, who knew the 
secret of the bi’oken shoes, and the friend 
who did not, exchanged meaning glances. 
They s.aid to ono another without words: 

“ This lad is not likely to become a churl 
or a miser!” 

As Miss Martha was going out to her 
lawyer’s next day, Mrs. Finistim put her a 
(inostion which ii may bo thought she might 
have put to her before. 

“ And now that I have time to think of 
it, Ma.rilia, what is this business that has 
brought yon up fo town ?” 

The answer was hard to give, but Miss 
Martini was honest, and it came out 
bluntly. 

“ My landlord tliinks of raising my 
rent,” she .said, showing some confusion of 
manner, “ and”—here she was looking 
anxiously oyei’ the table for the gloves 
which were on her hands—“ I do not feel 
iiistiliod in complying with his doina.nd.” 

Mrs. Finiston know well who tho land¬ 
lord was. Truly old Simon’.s disease was 
progressing. 

C)IA]‘TEli VII. TRYING TO UlS ELIZABKTH. 

Miss Martha was right and wrong when 
she persuaded Paul’s mother that her fears 
of approaching death were unfounded. 
Three yenrs passed away, and Mrs. Fini.s- 
ton still lived, still languished on her sofa, 
and paid her son’s college fees, and wrote 
letters to her friend at Monasterlea. But 
ono morning, while Mis.s Mounio bustled 
briskly about her breakfast-room, she got 
the news t.liat Mrs. Finiston was no longer 
in’ tho world. The end had boon quick ; 
there had been scarcely any warning, and 
little time for reluctance anil regret. 

Ihen Miss Martha, reading her letter 
with red eyes, had reason to reraembor that 
she had said, “I will try to be Elizabeth.” 

She would have romerabevod it in any 
case, but the special reason which suggested 
it came in the form of a me.ssago from the 
dead. It was simply, “ Go to Simon,” 
scrawled feebly upon a morsel of paper. The 
dying hand hud been nnahio to wiite more. 

Well, Mi.s.s Martha would go to Simon. 
She knew all that would have been added 
to those few eager words liad there been 
time. Miss Martha would go to Simon. 

Now M.'u'tha Mounio was not romantic. 
Even in her youth she had been romaik- 
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able for nothing so much as simple common 
sense. The experience of a long life had 
done its utmost to make her the most 
matter-of-fact person in the world. And 
yet there was something within her that 
made it difficult that she should go to 
sec Simon of Toberecvil. So difficult that 
Mis.s Martha would • rather have marched 
into a battle-field in her neat bright goloshes 
and best black silk, and taken the few odd 
cbances for her life. It was twenty years 
since she had seen Simon Finisfon. And 
on the occasion of that last meeting she 
had broken off an engagement, which had 
then already lasted nearly a quarter of a life¬ 
time. She had sought him tlien as she was 
going to seek him now, had spoken to him, 
and left him beffore his own door-step. She 
was not going to have the blood of the 
poor upon her head, and their hunger-cry 
in her ears all her life. If ho would per¬ 
sist in wmlking evil ways, why, then, she 
must lot him walk them alone. She had 
waited and hoped till suspense liad gnawed 
the pith out of her heart. Now she was 
going away to mend her Avounds, and to fit 
herself for a life of w'holcsome labour else¬ 
where. It was in this Avay that she had 
talked to him, and left him, and he had 
walked his evil ways quite alone ever since. 
It had pleased her later to come back 
in her independtince and settle for old 
age within a mile of Tobcrcevil. But it 
did not please her to confront this old man 
Avho could remind her that certain five 
y»;ars of her life had been full of a light 
which had failed her, and that other ten 
years had been racked Avith the worst grief 
that cun bo sufiei-ed, the ill-doing and dis¬ 
grace of one entii'cly beloved. To save 
herself from deal h she AA'ould not have en¬ 
tered in at that rusty gate and travelled 
up that dismal aAnmuc. But she knew 
A'ei-y well Avhat she had meant when she 
had said, “I Avill try to be Elizabeth.” 

The unkind Marcrli Avind was making a 
jest of her all the time, plucking at her 
goAvn, and puffing in her face, and singing 
out a loud shrill song at her expense, that 
made the tender buds shiver on the trees. 
It Avas as lull'd upon her as AA'onld have 
be«‘U any other raw blustering thing that 
jirided itself on youth, and had no pity 
upon the romance of a weather-beaten 
heart. Miss Mai'tha often paused to con¬ 
sider her Avay, for the trees and the 
Aveeds seemed to have eaten up the land- 
niai'ks Avliich she had known. There were 
no longer any traces of the broad carriage 
ili'ivo. The branches of the trees bung 
across the path, and the rabbits scampered 


past her feet. Here and there a rusted 
gate barred her way, while a broken-down 
fence reluctantly allowed her to piweed. 
And as she made her way resolutely past 
all obstacles, there were other things be¬ 
sides the cruel cast wind that plucked at 
her sorely. She remembered bow many 
and many a time she had been used to trip 
up and down that avenue. She saw the 
moss-covered trunk on which she had liked 
to stand to get a favourite view down an 
arch of tho trees, thinking pleasantly all 
the time of what things she and Simon 
would do when they should become owners 
of Tobcrcevil. They would prune and weed, 
and inland plant,until the wilderness should 
bo changed into a paradise. They would 
make the mountains glad, and restore the 
tarni.shcd honour of the Finistons. Then 
the desolation of Tobereevil had possessed 
a. Aveird charm for her, as the haunt of an 
evil genius which was to be banished one 
day by the force of her strong goodwill. 
Then the mansion itself, tho mansion wliicb 
was ju.st now showing a cold grey .shoulder 
I>etwecn the trees, had been as the castle 
of an ogre, which was to be charmed into 
a homo of all blessedness and happiness. 
Tbe.se had been a young girl’s joyful ex¬ 
pectations. Yet noAV all tliat she looked 
upon was sunk a hundred times deeper in 
ruin tiuui it had been in the hour of her 
hope. 

Miss Martha did not dwell upon the.se 
thoughts at all. She simply gathered up 
her wits and her skirts, and held both 
well in control, as she confronted the 
sour visage of the house. She remem¬ 
bered it Avell, she had known it morose, 
and tlircatcning, and woebegone; but she 
saAV noAv the marks of twenty years of 
extra desolation on its ffbnt. It had gained 
an siiv of surly recklessness, and much of 
its dignity was gone. There was a savage 
raggedness about its chimneys, and window¬ 
sills, and door-steps, tnftcd with tall wild 
grass, and flattering Ayith streamers of the 
most flaunting weeds. The greenness of 
the earth had not been contmt with eating 
up the approaches to tho walls, but seemed 
resolved to make its way under the very 
roof itself. 

Miss Martha saw the one cow feeding on 
the lawn, and the few famished hens that 
were pecking about the door-step. The 
door AA'as opened by a dreadful old Avoinan, 
a mass of rags and patches, whose face was 
disfigured, apparently, by the grime and 
discontent of years. This was tho wretched 
old woman Avho Avas held in aversion by 
the country because, for some reasons best 
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known to herself, she had chosen to devote 
her services to the miser of Toberoevil; to 
live a life of starvation tinder an accursed 
roof. It was doubtless but seldom that 
she was required to answer a summons at 
that inho.spitab]e door. She looked as 
scared at the wholesome apparition of Miss 
Mourne, as if she had been suddenly con¬ 
fronted with a whole gang of thieves. 

All across the vast and empty stone hall, 
and away in the chamber where he stood 
at the moment, Simon Finiston heard 
wrangling at his door. Old Tibbie’s dis¬ 
cordant voice echoed among the rafters like 
the sound of a loud quarrel. Miss Martha’s 
tones did not travel so far, but every harsh 
note of Tibbie’s had an echo of its own, 
and there might have been an angry crowd 
upon the door-step. 

The miser had been pacing up and down 
his room, being in a humour more than 
usually timorous. As he walked he twisted 
his hands together wildly, and at intervals 
struck his forehead in the agony of his 
mind. He was beginning to ft or that his 
memory failed him. He was subject to 
momentary forgetfulness of the exact posi¬ 
tion of each tittle of his possessions. Some¬ 
times, for an instant, ho could not remem¬ 
ber in which pocket he had placed tlie key 
of the drawer, in which he kept the key of 
i the closet, in which was hid the key of the 
j desk, where lay safely, under heaps of 
yellow papers, the key of the .safe in which 
a large amount of money was stored. This 
noise in his hall alarmed him. There wore 
loaded pistols upon a bench in a corner, and 
he placed his hand upon one in terror, and 
looked towards the door. The door opened 
and Miss Martha came in, having van¬ 
quished Tibbie, and scut her growling to 
her don. 

“ You need not be alarmed, sir,” said 
she, cheerfully, “ I am come to rob you of 
I nothing but a few moments of your time.” 

' Then these two, who had been lovers, 
looked upon one another. 

The old man was tall, withered, and 
blighted-lookiiig, and so ill-clad, tliat the 
blast from tho door seemed to pierce him 
where he stood. It was difficult to believe 
that he had once been handsome, yet the 
features w'ero imposing, though hacked and 
notched by the wrinkles and hollows of 
the flesh. Once the countenance had been 
pleasant and bland, but there were snarling 
lines defacing it now that made one shrink' 
from the creature, shadowy as ho was. 
Time had been when the powdered curls 
had hung gracefully over the polished fore¬ 
head, ^hen the complexion had worn a 
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manly hue above the dainty lace of his 
ruffles, and when his well-cut profile had 
looked all tho more stately from tho becom¬ 
ingness of tho quaint and jaunty queue. 
Time had been when no finer foot and leg 
had stepped down the country-dance. Now 
the limbs hung lank and limp, the knees 
clinging together under the patched and 
threadbare garb. 

A violent fit of agitation seized him as 
Miss Martha spoke. Amazement, shame, 
and embarrassment struggled all together 
in his face. It was not the sight of Miss 
Martha that had moved him, but the sound 
of her voice. The twenty years had done 
their woik upon her too, and out of tho 
fogs of his puzzled lirain ho might hardly 
have recognised her. Sho had never 
been a beauty; only one of those maidens 
whose temper and wit idealise the homcli- 
uoss of their features iu the eyes of all those 
who come under their spell. A husband 
who had married Martha in her youth 
would have gone on thinking her a beauty 
till her death; but a lover who had not 
seen her siiice her youth would now wonder 
to find that she had altered into a plain- 
featured woman. Tho memory v^ould pre¬ 
sent her as a person of rare charms, rather 
than creature of mere fi-eshness and 
comeliness, shining with good sense and 
grace. But Simon knew her by her voice. 
It eohood yet her steady self-containment 
and simple goodwill, and now that tho 
sparkle had left her eyes, it was tho truest 
messenger of the spirit still within her, 

Tho narrow soul of tho miser was stabbed 
on the instant by tho idea that here was 
his former love come in person to reproach 
him, to try to assert something of her 
olden power, so as to wheedle him into 
lowering her heavy rent. He could not 
talk to her face to face, and he would not, 
and as she was there confronting him, and, 
being nearest tlio door, in a way held him 
prisoner, he instinctively put up a blind 
which might enable him to hold parley with 
her af case. 

A look of cunning gleamed but of tho 
confusion of his face, and he became tran¬ 
quil. 

“ Pray he seated, madam,” ho said, with 
ah assumption of benevolence and stateli¬ 
ness. He drew his frail garment around 
him, and sat down on one of the few old 
carved oaken chairs that were in the room. 
To the cushions of these still clung a few 
fragments of tlie ruby-tinted velvet, wliicli 
had made some attempt at covering them 
when Martha had seen them last. The 
chilly March suu-gleam flickered down 
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out of the uricurtiiined window above his 
head, and laugbed over his chair, and lit 
up the vaTiegations of his many-coloured 
robe. I'he rtjom was sheathed in oak, yet 
the floor was rotted and broken in many 
places. The spiders had been at work to 
make drapeiics for the windows, and cob¬ 
webs were tlio only hangings on the walls. 
The ceiling hud heen painted, but the damp 
had Buperadded many pictuios of its own, 
whose rude outlines obtruded themselves 
among flowers, and hid smiling, fading 
figures under their grievous blots. 

“ I have expeeted this visit,” .said Mr. 
Finiston, with a courtly air, while yt^t Miss 
Martha was trying to right her thoughts, 
which had been somewhat thrown awiy by 
the first glimpse of the pictui’o now ])cfovc 
her. “ You are probably a mcsscugor from 
my tenant at Monastcrlca. A relation per¬ 
haps. T had the pleasure of knowing Miss 
Moume many years ago, and J see some 
likeness. A very respectable tenant she 
is, but pays mo sucli a dreadfully low rent 
—such a dreadfully low rent!” 

He shook his head from side to .side with 
his eyes averted from his visitor, and rubbed 
his hands slowly, and rocked himself in bis 
chair. 

Miss Martha drew hei- breath hard, and 
gazed at him fixedly. Ho would not meet 
her eyes. In a few moments her iimnze- 
ment abated, anti her presence of mind 
returned. She believed tliat he had re¬ 
cognised hei’, hut she could not bo sni-c. 
At all events, either his cunning cowm-diec 
or his want of memory miglit make the 
task she hnti unilortaken loss diflieult. 

“ I need not introduce myself,” she said. 
“ It is true I am hut the me.ssenger of 
another. T como from ]V1 onustcrlca, but 
not \iy)on the busine.ss of your tenant.” 

“Ell?” asked ho, sliarjily. “Not upo<,i 
your—not upon her husiiie.ss ? Wiial then, 
madam, what then ? Not, I hope, with a 
story from any of tliose smaller raseally 
tenants who wilnt their land for nothing, 
and would drive a wretched landlord 
to tho workhouse ? If you come, madam, 
about them, I will wish you a good morn¬ 
ing on tho instant. A good morning, 
madam. I wish you a very good morning.” 

He arose hastily and made a gi'otesqu'o 
how, a tremulous, mocking attempt at 
courtesy, and his face had begun to woi*k 
with a passion whicli brought out all those 
snarling lines upon it. 

“ Stay, sir,” said Miss Maidha, and her 
quick steady tone afl'ected him so that ho 
dropped back nervelessly into his chsiir. 

“ I am come, sir, altogether about tiliiiirs 


of your own,” said Miss MaHha; “ to bring 
you news. Your brother’s wife is dead, 
Mr. Finiston.” 

He pricked up his cars and sat bolt up¬ 
right. 

“ Well, madam, I should not bo sur¬ 
prised. A spendthrift creature who could 
not thrive. She came here to sec mo with 
laco trimmings on her dress. But I told 
licr my mind, and I pointed out the destitu¬ 
tion that would fall upon her. I under¬ 
stand that her husband died of starvation, 
tlie consequence of Lis improvidence .and her 
cxlriivaganec. They would have dragged 
me down to want with themselvos, but I 
was much too wise for that. I was always 
a sparing man, madam, and it is thanks 
to my ocoTiomy that 1 have still bread to 
eat, and have got a roof over my head.” 

“ 1 find you are misinformed,” said Mi.s.s 
Martha.. “Your brother died of fever, and 
he was a happy man, and a prudent one, 
while he lived. His wife was a very noble 
woman, who for yoai’s denied herself many 
comforts in the hope of being able to pro¬ 
vide for her son. She has died witnont 
fulfilling this jmi’pose, and all her slight 
means have disiippeai’cd with herself. I 
have come here exprcs.sly to tell you that 
her son is now alone and without moans of 
living. And her son, sir, is Paul Finiston, 
your.nephow' and heir.” 

Tho old man’s face had grown darker 
and moi'e frightened at every word she 
spoke. 

“Well, well, Avell,’’ he said, hoarsely, 
cluteliiug- his chair wiili both bauds and 
gazing now straigbt at Miss Martha, with¬ 
out thinking of who she was. “ Heir, she 
said, heir. Ay ! And pray, madam, who 
says there is anything to irdici’it ? Barely 
enough jiropcrty to keep a man alive, with 
the expenses of a servant, and a cat to keep 
down the mbs. Would yon rob an old man 
of his crust, madam ? Would you take it 
out of his mouth to give it to a young 
beggar who can work, madam?” 

“That is not what we propose, sir,” said 
IVIiss Martha, unflinchingly. “ We, ask you 
to use a small part of your wealth only to 
help the poor hoy to indcpondonec. Even 
a few hundred pounds-” 

A biitcT shriek hurst from the old man’s 
lips, and he got up trembling in a paroxysm 
of passion. 

“ Away !” he cried, waving his handover 
’his hfiad. “ Away! you who deserted mo 
hi my need, and now come back to rob me ! 
1 will Hot have you sitting there looking at 

me. I will not-” Ho was tottering 

towards her with his menacing hand, hut 
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poor Miss Martlm, cowed at last, here rosts 
in trepidation and fled from the honse. 

She was too old for tears and lament¬ 
ing, but she walked home from Tobereevil 
over miles of ground that had grown in¬ 
finitely bloakei' since the morning. The 
cold March air seemed to pinch her heart. 

“You who deserted mo in my need,” 
quoth she, tearfully. “Why; was 1 iiot 
patient? was 1 not patient?” But Miss 
Martha would have been ashamed to let 
her doubts and regrets be known. None 
were in her confidence but the trees, and 
the primrose didfls, and the chilly blue 
peaks of the hills. She comidained of 
nothing when she 'reache<l home hut a 
slight touch of rlienmatisni from that piti- 
le.s.s cast wind ! 

In tho evening .she was slill a little ill 
frf)m her rheumatism, .so it was May who 
wrote the letter which Martha had meant 
to Avrite. .And young Paul Finiston re¬ 
ceived the following cpiathi in hi.s garret: 

My DKAii Paul, —It is Aunt Mjvtlia wlio 
is is'ally wrii iiig this letter, only i .im hy 
incident holding her pen. Aunt Martlut 
Avishos to tell you that ,sho has been to 
your uncle, Mr. Finiston, and that she is 
afraid ho Avill never do anything to heli> 
you, unle.ss you come hero to sec hirn, Avhen, 
p(rliap.s, ho irifght got fond ol you. J jim 
very gliid that you have nothing to do Avith 
him, fin ho is a dicadfid old man, and 
would not give a crumh to save an;y one 
from starving. Aunt Martha hogs that you 
will CuJiio here and sbiy. She will give you 
a nice littlo room off the elulsters beside tlic 
chapel, and Aunt Mavlhii says you are ii 

S i'oat deal too sensible lo ho afraid of ghosts. 

he has made some now maviniilade, and 
tho garden is full of crocuses. T would like 
you veiy much to come', but 1 think it 
would be happier for you to earn j'our own 
money, and ncv<!r rnijul th.it dreadful old 
man. Aunt Martha scads you a little note, 
which she says is a loan from me, and may 
be useful on your jcnirney dowii here. 

I am, dear Piiul, 

In Aunt Martha’s name. 

Your very old friend, 

!May Mouune. 

. “ How odd that tho little one should be 
wiser than the old woman !” said Paul. 
This is the way in Avhioli people think 
those tho wisest who agree Avith them .selves. 
“ I should like to see her again, but I have 
no time to stay dallying with children.” 

Paul was a man of twenty-one now, 
looking old for his age, and fooling himself 
thirty-six at least. Of coui’se May was 


still' the little body in the prim grey 
peli.sse, and Avith tho sweet dai'k eyes. 

“ Afraid of ghosts ! Poor little baby ! Bui, 
she has treated me very honestly, and 1 Avill 
tell her Avhai I am really afraid of.” Mo 
Paul Avrote : 

My dumj. 01 ,T) Fkiend,—I received yoiir 
Aunt Martha’s letlm-, and I approve so 
heartily of tho scnfiment.s of the person 
Avho hold the pen that 1 do not intend Ausit- 
ing ]\Ionnsterlea, nor appivaching one inch 
nearer to rny i-csjiectahle nnelc at ’rohorcevil. 

1 am not (juito sure as to whether I could 
play 11n' jiart of heggar or not, having never 
tried, hni of this I am .sure, (hut it is hiwt 
for myself and tho old gentleninn that some 
liundi'C'ds t)f lengiie.s of the s(.‘a should come 
het.wc'cn us. Upon ueaivr aequaintance* 1 
might do him some harm. Is there not' a ' 
proplu'cy Included in that lime-hononnd 
curse of our family? I might never bo ; 
able to forget that I am a kinsman of the 
mist r, and might he tempted to do mischief 
for the sake of succeeding generations. If 
you do not gAider.stand this, ask your Aunt 
]\f,'ir!ha, and slie will e.Yplain it to you. 
'rdl Inr, Avith my hear! felt thanks, that I 
am sorry she undertook a painful office for 
my sake, that J would fain he iu the nice 
liUlc hedroom off the clnisters, hut 1 shall 
llnd myself si'OTicr in the rigging of a South 
American vessel. There is a captain from | 
Livu'ipnol now lying in tho docks who will | 
gi\a! me. my p.assage for my services. I have 
here no prospect (hat 1 can see, except that, 
nf heiiig a elei’k or a porter, and I prefer 
hoilily labour in a new country. 

And now, my dear little okl i'riend, good¬ 
bye. Tell yonr Aunt ]\fa.rlha that I accept 
your loan, and will sew it in my coat against 
time of sickiie.ss. Toll her not to count it 
a bad debt. 1 commit my mothe'r’s grave 
to her memory and ynnr.s. If yon keep it 
in your minds I shall not feel it quite de¬ 
serted. 

Paul Finiston. 

Paul little tlioug-h.t of the .stoxan wliich 
iJiis letter Avas to creali! at Monastevlea. 
Mi ss Martha tm-ned pale Avhen she read it, 
and, for tho fir.st time in hci’ life, spoke 
angrily to her nicco. 

“ May ! May !” s!ic crii.d, “ what was in 
that letter? I intrusted tho Avriting of it 
to you, and you have dx'iven the poor boy 
across the sea!” 

“ I did not me. in it,” said May, weeping. 
“I only saidtliab T Avould rather he earned 
money for himself.” 

“ 1 told you to write a welcome, and you 
have Avarned him away,” said Miss Martha. 
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“ Oh, why did I not write myself ? The 
boy will be drowned, and we shall have 
done it betwi’on us. Oh, you cruel, strange 
girl. Oh, Elizabeth ! poor Elizabeth !” 

“ Aunt Martha !” said May, springingup 
alert. “ Cannot we go to Dublin and stop 
him ?” 

“ Quick, then !” .said Miss Martha. And 
in another hour they wore upon the road. 

Ai'rivcd in Dublin, they traced Paul from 
liis old dwelling to a humbler lodging. 
Here they were informiul that the young 
man—a gentleman indeed he was—had 
left the night before, and gone on board a 
ship lying at the quay. They hurried 
down to the quay, disappointed and hope- 
les.s, to gaze among the vessels and ask 
questions. Tt was early in the morning, 
and they had been driving over the roads 
all day yesterday, and all last night. The 
sun was shining gaily on the bridge as they 
halt cro.ssed it, and .stood loaning over the 
side. A vessel wa.s moving slowly at .some 
di.stance, clumsily disengaging itselt from 
the craft around. A faint clieer I’cached 
their cars, making Ihem look to this quar¬ 
ter ; and May saw Paul on the deck of the 
moving ship. 

“Where, whore?"’ said Miss Martha. 

“Oh, Amit Martha, thercj! That tall 
young man with his hat oil'!’’ 

They loft the bridge and hurrie d along 
the quay. They came almost along.side of 
the ship, but it was too far away for any¬ 
thing but signs to pass between Paul and 
his fi'icnds. He had recognised Miss Martha 
at once, but not so easily the maiden by 
her sitle. Her hat had fallen baek on her 
shoulders, her facJo was flushed witli 
anxiety and grad", lier liands were in- 
volnutarily (ixtencled towards the ship. 
Paul folded his arm.s, and gazed sadly at 
her figure fill tin* .slii]) carrii'd him away, 
and crowds .of fall masis rose up and liid 
her from his sighf. He took luu' image 
thins away vvilh liiin ; the loveliest young 
maiden, he tlivughl, Jiis eyes had ever .seen. 


LEGENDS OP THE IvlFPHAlJ.SER. 


“I UAVK a nice little bat ch of legends from 
the KiiHiiinser,” bep;au Maximilian, “which 
I need not tell yotj is the nnmo of a momi- 
-taiu not many leagues distant, from Jh'furt." 

“ Come, come,” interrupted Edgar, “ yon 
are not going to tell ns the old story of 
■J’eter Klaus, the goatherd, upon which 
Washington Irving founded his Rip van 
Winkle ■f' Please, don’t tell us that. We 
have it at our tingex's’ ends aheady.’’ 


[Conducted by 

“ So I supposed,” retorted Maximilian, 
“and therefore I meant to pass over Peter 
altogether. Still his story belongs to the 
same series as those which I am about to 
recount, all being connected with the popu¬ 
lar belief that the groat Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, who, according to histoiy, 
perished in a crusade in Asia towards the 
end of the twelfth century, is still living in 
the Kifflxiinser with a number of knightly 
attendants.” 

“ And T have heal'd,” said Laurence, 
“ that among bis retinue is a certain Queen 
Hollo, who acts as his housekeeper, though 
she jxlayed no pai't in bis actual history. She 
was the daughlor of a king, they say, and 
was cruel ly murdered. Her spirit fiudi ng no 
rest in Ihc grave, wandered about without 
fixed habitation, till at last she heard that 
the Emixei'or Ff-oderick bad secured for 
biin.self a snug retreat in the Kiffbjiuser. 
11 aving learned that be was a just and kindly 
man, she pi'oeoedod to fbe mountain, and 
wa-s only too glad to accept the office of 
waiting upon the emperor and his numerous 
retainers.” 

“ I wondei' where she heard of b’rodei’ick’s 
kindne.ss!” ejaculated Edgar. “The Em¬ 
peror Barharos.sa is a well-known hi.stox'ical 
character, and this singular Queen Holle, 
if she ever lived at all, must have died 
long before his time.” 

“ Nay,’’observed Maximilian, “1 strongly 
susjieet that she is neither a princess nor a 
ghost, but that she is the Holle of Pagan 
Germany, who has crept into a Christian 
legend. However, to show how well her 
memory has been preserved, 1 will relate a 
legend that is not so old as tho present 
centui'y. During one of the campaigns of 
the Emperor Napoleon in Germany, it 
appeal's a French marshal coming to Nord- 
haiisen, cast Lis eyes npon the ruins of tho 
ancient castle on the Kifihiiaser, and heariug 
that fhey wore haunted, determined that 
ihey should afford him a night’s lodging. 
All attempts to dissuade him from his pur- 
po.so were futile; ho slept in the ruined 
castle, ami at midnight received a visit 
from Queen Hollo, who had been sent by 
the Emperor Frederick for the purjxose of 
bidding him warn Napoleon against tho 
projected invasion of Russia, She added, 
that if Napoleon valued his own reputation, 
he would cvacxiate Germany without delay, 
since the Emperor Frederick did not like 
to see his Grcrman people subjected to 
Frenchmen. The marshal, it is said, 
truthfully conveyed tho message to tho 
French Emperor, and made sucli an im¬ 
pression upon all his generals, that with 
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one voice they implored him to desist from 
the Russian expedition.” 

“ And, as Y’e all know, they implored to 
little purpose,” added Edgai’. “It is a 
strange thing that the advice of a ghost is 
hiirdly ever followed. But surely I have 
heard somewhere that the long-lived 
emperor in the Kiflliauser is not Frederick 
Barbarossa, hut one of the Othos, whose 
spirit, in consequence of some dillicnlties 
with the church, was doomed to floiit about 
for some years after his death, like thiit of 
(^uecn Hollo, till at last it found a refuge in 
the Kiflliauser.” 

“Good,” remarked Maximilian your 
story is just in accortkince with some of 
the local traditions. And, strange to say, 
the two accounts of the imperial occupants 
of the Kiffhauser are made to harmonise 
with each other. Thei'e is a legend to the 
eflect, that after residing m the mountain 
for several centuries, the Emperor Otho 
quitted Biat abode, which was immediately 
afterwards occupied by Frederick Barba- 
rossa, who lives there still. Some say that 
Otho, on leaving the Kiffliiinser, betook 
himself to his grave, and there rc'- ed in 
pe.'u’c. Others assert that he merely 
shifted his quaricrs to the castle of Qnod- 
linburg, and that he now resides in the 
cellars of that venerable edifice. His* 
vitality seems to be of a very equivocal kind, 
for u maid-servant, wdio is reported to have 
seen him, represented that he was made of 
gold, and unable to stir. This notion of 
gold is expanded into a jirophccy, according 
to which Quedlinburg Castle will one day 
be burned down, and be rebuilt with the 
gold into which the emperor’s body has 
been tmnsmuted.” 

“There is no doubt,” said Edgar, “ that 
these exceptional legends point to the first 
Otho, whose parents, Henry the Fowler 
and Matilda, were buried at Quedlinburg. 
The second and third of the name both 
perished in Italy.” 

“ I perfectly agree with you,” returned 
^laximilian. “ The younger Othos w'ere 
scarcely figures to bo prominent in a whole 
cycle of German legends, and, if I remember 
light, Otho the Groat had a reddish beard, 
like that from which Frederick derived his 
name Barbarossa.” 

“ I presume you have more legends re¬ 
lating to the Kifihauser. Let us have 
OTIC,” said Laurence to Maximilian. 

“ Very good,” said Maximilian to Lau¬ 
rence. “ Once upon a time a poor man of 
Tilloda, a village at the foot of the mountain, 
entertained, according to custom, the spon¬ 
sors for his eighth child. The wine, it may 


b(! supposed, soon ran short, and the happy 
parent ordere<l his eldest daughter, a comely 
gii-1 in hci’ teens, to fetch some more from 
the cellar. Knowing the condition of the 
collar, the damsel, somewhat embarrassed 
by the ordei', asked her father what par- 
ticdlar cellar he had in view. ‘The cellar 
of the old ktiights in the Kiffhauser,’ ho 
I’eplied, moaning' nothing more than a joke. 
'I'lic innocent girl, howevei', thought that 
ho was in earnest, and accoT’dingly, with a 
small pail in her hand, she ascended the 
mountain till she jcachcd a hn'ge cavern, 
which she had never seen bofoj'e, and at tho 
entrance of which she saw a comely-looking 
dame, with a bniulh: of keys at her side. 
Though somewhat, startled, .she stated tho 
cause of her expeditioTi, and the hospitable 
dame promised that, if she would follow her, 
she should receive, f! ec of charge, a supply 
of far better wine thaiT her father had ever 
tasted. As they procseeded together through 
a subteri'anean passage, the strange lady 
made anxious inquiries as to how things 
wei’o going oji at 'I'illeda. It appeared that 
she had once lived in tho very house now 
tenanted by the girl’s father, and had been 
carried ofi' by the knights, who not long 
before had borne away from Kclbi’a, asmall 
town in the neighhourhood, four heantiful- 
maidens, who might still sometimes be seen 
riding ahont on magnificently accoutred 
horses. As her age advanced she had been 
appointed superintendent of the cellars.” 

“This little episode,” obsciwed Laurence, 
“ I find extremely iulcT’esting. The super¬ 
intendent of the cellars obviously corre¬ 
sponds to Qneen Hollo, so that wo evi¬ 
dently have the same person i*cpi'cscntcd 
with natural and supernatural attributes.” 

“After a while they reached a door, 
which, opcjied by the lady with the keys, 
disclosed a spacious cellai’, on each side of 
wlwlch lay vast hari-els. From one of these 
the girl’s pail was filled, and she was told 
by her gnido that, whenevei" any particular 
festival was held at her father’s house, she 
might come for nTore. She was warned.,, 
however, not to inform any one besides her 
father whence the beverage was obtained, 
and more especially enjoined never to sell 
a droj) of it. A free gift shonld bo freely 
dispensed, and whoever slighted this saci“eA 
maxim would surely find cause for repent¬ 
ance. .The wine was carried home, and 
proved excellent, and a few days afterwards 
another feast was given, at which another 
sample of the delicious liquor made its ap¬ 
pearance. The poor man of Tilleda was for a 
lime very popular, but soon his neighbours- 
began to shake their heads and whisper.” 
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“ All,” Eilg'ur, ” wlicn a ti'an 

is equally iaiHod forMlio cmpliiu'SH of liis 
pockets and ilio cxcollouco of his wine, ho 
can hardly hope to oBcapn reinai’k.” ' 

“Of all tho inquisitive iieighhonrs,” 
coiifiniK'd IMaximilinn, “tho most inquisi¬ 
tive was an inr.koopor, win) was in tho 
liidiit of adult erating his liquors, and who 
Lad no sootK'f tastf'd tho inarvelloiis wine 
than ho ^vas convinced that it niiglit In- 
diluted to .any o.vtoiit, and still connn.and a 
high price. Ho thoroforo took oc-c;ision to 
watch tho girl during one of her ascu-nts of 
tho Kitl'hiiusor, and, having watched Ikt 
proooeding.a, and ascertained tho situation 
of tlie diior, set. out. for tin; cellar one 
evening on his own account., trundling 
hcfov(' him, fin a wheelbarrow, tho largest, 
barrel he could find. When ho approached 
tho entrance Ini wan overwhelmed hy a 
sudden dnrkne.''S, and a vioh-nt hurricane 
• liurlod liim and his barrel from crag to 
cnig, till at last, ho found him.self in a, 
vault. While thus nucomfoi-tably loilged 
ho saw jiassing hefero Iiima. collin, eoA'ored 
with a pall, which was folloued hy his wile 
and some of his noighhonrs. Ho swooned, 
and when he recovered lie was still in t ho 
vault, wIk'I'o ho hf-ard tho olook of the village- 
elmroh striking midnight directly over his 
head. Ho M-as evidently in tho hiirial- 
placo of Tilh'da,” 

“A .«ingid:ir- fiperation. on the pail of the 
hnrrieiUH-,” remarkt'd lOdgar. 

“From Ids niqilea.sant prodicamont ho 
w,as relieved by a monk,” proceedeil Maxi¬ 
milian, “ who, leadirg him to a flight of 
steps, pressi'd muik- money info his hand 
without ut,1(-ring a word, and, having con- 
dnetod him throngli an 0 ])! ii door, laid 
him at the foot of the mountain. Slaver¬ 
ing with cold, JiO reaolu'd home hy one 
o’clock, and immodiutc-ly took to his bed, 
v.'itcrc, wiiliin three- days, lio died. T{ie 
money given to him by tho monk exactly 
covered the expenses of his funeral.” 

“ Clearly another story of tlie Ali Ha ha 
kind,” said Jjam’oneo, “ turning on the 
iiot.ion of a good and a bad treasuvo seeker. 
The law,-howev'or, fliat supernatural gifts 
may' not ho sold is altogetlior now.” 

“And ohservo,” said Maximilian, “that 
an infringement of this law leads to nothing 
less than the death of the criminal. All 
the h-gends of t.he Kiti'hiiuser bear some 
leferenoo to a bidden treasure, ihougli 
they differ from each other iu detail. Tho 
story' is told, for instance, of a shepherd, 
who, being too poor to nlaiTy his sweet- 
hourt, was strolling misoi-ably on tho 
mnanliaiu, till ho found a flower of singular 
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beauty, which he stuck in his liat. Ho 
also entered a cavern, where he found 
lying about a number of small glittering 
stones, which he put into his pocket. Just 
as ho was about to return into the open air, 
a liuman voice warned him not to leave the 
best behind, and immediately ho ran out¬ 
side the cavern, and the door was closed 
behind him. Tho flower, which he liad 
stuck in his hat as a gift for his sweet¬ 
heart, was gone, and what made the loss 
the j\,iore mortifying, a dwarf who sud¬ 
denly sl.ood hofore him told him that it 
was more valuable than all the treasure,s 
of the mountain. Wlienhe reached home, 
the stones with which he liad filled his 
pocJ^ets pro\-i-(l to bo ingots of gold, a,nd 
lie married in comfortable ciremnstanees. 
Hut the ‘ Wnnder - Blume ’ (wonderful 
flower), as tln-y call it, was lost for ever, 
tliongli the mountaineers search for it to 
this day'.” 

“One might almost fancy tluit two 
storio.s are here (oinhinod into one,” rc- 
jTiarked Lanroiiee, “and that tho wondrous 
flower is altogether independent of the 
treasnri-s of Fj-cdi-rick Barb.arossa. It i.s 
found, indeed, only to be lo.st, and this 
answci’.s no purpose whatever.” 

“J am not so sure of that,” relnrnod 
Edgar. “ Tn my opinion, tho temporary 
pos.sossioji of the flower enabled the shep- 
bei-d to find the golden ingots, and thin-e- 
Ibre he vv.as, to a limited extent, benefited 
hy its virtues.” 

‘'And yom- opinion is douhlless cor¬ 
rect,” observed Maximilian, “for according 
to another legend of the Kill'hiluscu-, a 
peasant accidentally trod so hard upon a 
ilower of the kind, that it was broken off 
the stalk, and i-emained attached to his 
shoo-bucklo. Tlii,s eiu^owed him with tho 
power of seeing spirits, and soon the moun¬ 
tain opeued, and the emperor and liis 
retinue came out to play at skittles, the 
])ot.entalc in this case- being not Frederick 
but Otbo. It is ri'cordod that they played 
tho game in a singular style, not bowling 
straight at the pins, but flinging them up 
in tho air, so that they hit tho mark on tlieir 
descent. At midnight they vanished, and 
the mountain closed behind them. A skittle, 
which the shepherd conl.nved to take home, 
proved to he of pure gold.” 

“ This talo does not point to such a good 
moral as tliat about tlicgirl and the wine,” 
objected Edgar. 

“ Ueri,aiu]y not,” said Maximilian. “Here 
is one of an entirely opposite tendency. A 
shephoi d, while whistling a tunc near the 
ruiiiod ciistlo, was asked by a dwarf if he 
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would like to see the Emperor Frederick. 
Ho readily answered in the affirmative, aivd 
was conducted into a grotto, the sides of 
which glistened with golden stars, wdiile 
the emperor, magnificently attired, sat at a 
stone table in the centre, with a light burn¬ 
ing before him. The shepherd made a low 
bow, constantly glancing at tho treasures 
of the grotto, till, after a pause, the em¬ 
peror asked him if ravens still flew aboiit 
the mountain. On tJieman answering that 
they did, the emperor lifted up his hands 
and exclaimed, in a melancholy voice', 

‘ Then I mast sleep lu'vo for many years 
more !’ Thereupon the shepherd rc'tired 
■with the dwarf, and to his annoyance did 
not receive so mnch as a keepsake.” 

“ That 1 siipposo was because he was tho 
bringer of bad tidings,” suggested Iklgar. 

“ 1 cannot say,” rejoined Maxijnilian. 
“ Possibly the furtive glances at the tiea- 
surcs of tho grotto had something to do 
with it; for, as wc have seen, the gi-eod of 
gain is not esteemed at tho Kiffli/insei'. So 
great, however, is tho emperor’s love of 
music, that on one occasion ho was liberal 
to a band of iiinorant mnsica'aii , who 
pir.ycd at midnight on the mountain in 
the hope of being bandsonu'ly rewarded. 
While they avci’c ii\ the middle of the 
second tune the emperor’s danglitoi' camh 
up to tLc.'in trippingly, and by mute gestures 
requested them to follow her.” 

“The emperor’s daughter!” ci’ied Laii- 
■’encc. “ Queen Hollo in another shape !” 

“The mountain opened,” continued 
Maximilian, “andthey round themselves in 
a cavern, Avliei-o a sumptuous banquet was 
spread before them. Of this they partook 
freely, and were somewhat disappointed 
that no one offered them any of the sur¬ 
rounding treasures. Tiicy cheered them¬ 
selves, however, with tho hope that they 
would receive something handsome on 
parting, and, indeed, when they took their 
leave at dawn, the emperor’s daughter, in 
obedience to her father’s wish, presented 
each of them wdth a small green bash. 
This they accepted w’ith due reverence, 
but no soon«!r wore they in the open air 
than they all laughed aloud at tlie stingi¬ 
ness of their imperial host, and, with the 
exception of one, flung away the seemingly 
worthless gifts. Tho one w'ho had been 
less precipitate found, when he reached 
home, that every leaf of his bush had been 
changed into a broad piece of gold. He 
communicated his good fortune to bis com¬ 
rades, wlio immediately began to search 
for tho slighted treasure ; but their search 
-as in vain.” 
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“After all,” inquired Edgar, “which 
emperor do you regard as the legitimate 
occupant of the Kiffhausor—Frederick or 
Otho, or both ?” 

“ Unquestionably neither,” responded 
^Maximilian, “'riiough historical names 
occur in the legends, tliese have no re¬ 
ference to anything that occurred during 
file cvenf ful lives of tho two emperors who 
born tliem. There is no reason that either 
Otho or Frederick should bo the owner of 
a hidden treasur e. Tho original occupant 
of fhc mansion w'as no doubt some sort of 
gnome belonging to prc-bistoricai tradition. 

'I'ho earlier iSaxon emperors, of whom 
Of.ho i.s tho gi-t'at(.'st, was a.ssooiated with 
Quedliubni'g, and the famous Diet of 1181, 
at which Henry the Lion Svas pardoned by 
his fur-giving lord, eoniieeted tho name of 
Frederick with Erfui’t. These two em¬ 
perors b(‘canie especially marked men in 
the immediate vicinity of tho Kifi'hauser, 
and the anonymous gnome in course of time 
received two baptismal appellations to 
wliioh ho was in nowise entitled.” 


THK TWO Tilt!J5ADS. 

A DAUB, who errpt from (ho downy nest 
Fond hands had lovod to deck, 

Glowing and sweet from its rosy rest. 

To eling, caressing and caressed, 

To its gentle mother’s neck; 

Another, who shrank in its squalid lair, 

In tho noisy crowded court, 

.Dreading to waken to curse and blow, 

Tho woman, whoso life of sin and woo, 

W on from sleep u respite short. 

From tho darkness and tho light. 

Weave the black thread, weave tho white. 

A girl, in her graceful guarded home. 

Mid sunshine, and birds, and flowers. 
Whoso fair face brightened as she heard 
Her gallant lover’s wooing word, 

In the fragrant gloaming hours. 

Another, tossed out, a nameless waif. 

On the awful son of life, 

, Mid poverty, ignorance, and wrong; 
Young pulses beating full and strong 
For the fierce unaided strife. 

From tho darkness and tho light, 

Weave the black thread, weave the white. 

A wife, beside her household hearth, 

In her happy matron pride, 

Kaising her infant in her arms, 

Showing its thousand baby charms 
To the father at her side. 

Another, who stood on the river’s banks. 
Hearing her weakling’s cries : 

Thinking, “a plunge would end for both; 
Cruelty, hunger, and broken troth. 

Harsh earth, and iron skies.” 

From the darkness and the light, 

Weave tho black thread, weave the white. 

Her children’s children at her knee. 

With friends and kindred round, 

• An aged woman with silver hair, 

I’assiug from life, mid the love and prayer, 
That her gracious evening crowned. 
Another, crouched by the stinted warmth. 
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Of tile irorkhouee bomelesg hearth; 

Her bitter fore unkindly giren ; 

Knowing as little of joys in Ileayen 
As of gladness on the earth. 

From the darkness and the light, 

Wvavi) the black thread, weave the white. 

A soul that sprang from the rose-strewn turf. 
With its carven cross adorned. 

Another, that left its pauper’s grave, 

Where rank and coarse the grasses wave, 

O’er rest, unnamed, unmourned. 

And two, who sought their liedeemer’s feet. 
By His saving blood to plead, 

May Uo in Uis mercy guide us all, 

For sunbeams and shadows strangely full; 
The riddle is hard to read. 

From the darkness and the light, 

Weave the black thread, weave the white. 


THE bluebottle FL-V, 

A French Art-Sti:imcnt'o .Story, 

IN POUR ClIAr>TE(;H. (TIAPTKU III. 

Fob tlio first low minutes I luii swiftly 
down tlio liollow, juixions iu *,so;i],o as 
quiokly as possiblo from the hakdiil iri- 
liucnco of the occupants of tliti coucon, 
ainonpst wLom tlio blnelxjit.lo fly had as¬ 
sumed the gi'catcst importanct^ to my fancy. 
The descent was rapid, and the sound of tlio 
grating yvheels Yvtis soon lost iu the dis¬ 
tance. 1 know this part of the wood well 
enough. Tlio narrow gorge, dividing the 
plaloau on which stood the Three Acacias 
from iliat oconpied hy that of the White 
I'liorn, was steep and diflicnit to pas.s, and 
visitors in general prcfeircd tlio broad 
green alley to this rugged jiafli. But I 
AViis loo much deliglitod at finding myself 
once more at libeidy to lioed the danger 
presented either by the loose stones or the 
slippery moss, and laughed in mockery at 
my own awkwardness as 1 alternately 
stumbled and .slid to the bottom. ITei-e I 
trod the gi-eeii sward merrily enough, 
rejoicing in the silence, and looking doAvn 
each opening between the trees for new 
effects of light and sunshine. Bnt what 
was my dismay on perceiving that my 
nerves had become so completely shattcivd 
by the emotions 1 had undergone, and my 
head so completely bewildered — perhaps 
still rather disturbed by the petit bleu— 
that 1 felt no longer the same eager in¬ 
terest in the beauties of nature that I had 
done on first starting iu the morning. I 
began to find myself burdened, moreover, 
with my tools, and much worn by my pre¬ 
vious walk, and once or tnrico wished my¬ 
self quietly seated in my usual place at the 
studio. 

The hill gained, however, and the White 
Thorn re.ached, I felt a momentary return 
of the. hope and faith which had led me 
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thus far to seek their fulfilment, and began 
the self-discipline necessary to insure for¬ 
getfulness by compelling myself to give 
undivided attention to the beautiful study 
^rcad out by nature’s hand before mo. 
The breeze from the opposite hill brought 
freedom and freshness on its wings; and 
as 1 fixed my position and spread liiy 
tools sill around mo on the grass, in- 
liuHng the while the intoxication of the 
scene, I fondly hoped that all memory of 
i he exciteiiicid I had undergone would soon 
be obliterated. lean safely declare that I 
1 ried to dissijiule my Ihoughts by every 
nieiins in niy ])Owor. I whistled aloud; I 
sfing l lie tunes most in vogue amongst ns ; 

1 pulled up tiie long grass and nibbled it 
bi‘tw(>cu my teeth, and then set to work at 
aiTiinging my colom-s and. erajmus with, 
that fcvei'isb and noi^^y ardour wliich never 
bodes good to tlie proji'ctt. of tlio artist. 
’I'lie White Thorn liad long eeased to 
blossom, bui. tin: dead flowers la v m tliiek 
masses on tlio turf Ivnoath, and every time 
I stumped my fo. .1 inquitientiy a faint per- j 
fume arose like u souvenir At the past I 
spring, balmy and ai-oinatic as incense. It j 
would have soothed rne at any other time, 
but just now it served but to add to my 
irnfaf.ion. Evcrytliing, in short, was at 
fiVst inclined fxi assume a grccu and 3 'ellow 
tinge and flavonr, and X was fain to 
make .a desperate effort to clear my brain, 1 
and concentrate my atiention on my labour. I 
So gi’cat i.s the power of will, especially 
when aided by outwaid circumstances, that 
at last I conld view, without any ginut 
disturbance of mind, tlie myriads of flies 
disjioi-ting themselves in their mazy danco 
over the pool beneath, and could even I 
listen to the buzz of the liumble-bce as he 
flew past, without thuf twitching of the 
month and quivering of the eyelids which 
the remembrance of the carrion fly in the 
coucou had at first occasioned. By degrees 
I grew more calm, and began at last to 
recover from the disagi’ceable impression I 
had experienced. 

I sketched out the valley and the hills 
of Sevres which lay beyond. There were 
certain fleecy clouds gathered in strange 
groups upon tlio summit of those hills, 
and as I gazed intently on their airy.and 
fantastic shapes, all my enthusiastic love of 
art returned. Nature was victorious. The 
enemy was conquered, and as I rubbed the 
clouds in on the coarse grey tinted paper, 
softening down the hard bmek chalk into 
the transparent tint which represented the 
forms so well, 1 felt that faith and Ldpo 
were reviving fast vyithin me, and that 

.- . 
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was myself again. I had just terminated 
my rough sketch of the view from the 
"V^ite Thom, to which the clouds I had 
been rubbing in were destined to serve as 
horizon—a little too hard perhaps, for my 
hand had scarcely i-ecoverod its wonted 
lightness and elasticity. But 1 left tlie 
softening to some future time, for I was 
eager to accomplish many other sketches 
before the strong glare of noon should drive 
mo to seek shelter in the deep shade of (he 
wood. Alas! the drawing of the Wln'te 
Thorn was iii'vcr softened down, and a long 
and dreary time el a p.sed heforc' 1 eotnplelc’d 
anothei My niolher had it l’r:aiied, how¬ 
ever, I’ongh and unfinished as it was. aiid it. ^ 
hangs over the Ihtlo font of Iioiy water hy 
her ljedsid<‘. Poor sent! for many inoiiths 
she thoimht i would he the last 1 shii.dnl 
ever exeeute aial oi i''.cd and tr<.'a.'-:nrod ii 
accovtling'ly, 

'I'lie ,sk.; ir'ii ,v IS eonchided. The cifeet 
wa.H satistael.ory even to myself, 'iiui 1 
stepped h.iek with hue artistic .'Ximjila- 
concy to view the (l'’a,wir.g tj-oni .a distance, 
and compare it vvith tm' .irigina! clomts, 
now fast sailing away behind (he Lois, and 
grow’ing tinged wdh tlie reflection of the 
foliage, while tin; line ot wood ivas lighted 
in its turn by the strange blending of both 
objects into one uudelincd outline, leaving 
the gfizei' in doubi^ as to where the earth 
ended, and the sLy liegau 

1 had just, deternnueo on .seizing th).S 
effect, said to («• thn most, difficult i.o pro¬ 
duce ill the svhole range of the landscape 
painter .s art; 1 was in a rapture of de- 
lighl. A sudden enlightenment had broken 
in upon me. 1 knew I should succeed ; 1 
felt that the hour liad ariived. Nature 
liersell was whispering in my oar the .secret 
of which 1 had been so long in search, and 
in a kind of ai'tistic frenzy I flung myself 
ujion the ground, burying my face amid 
the grass to listen to her holy teaching. 

Just then, when iny whole soul was 
detached from earth in communion with 
itself, and my very life had entered, as it 
were, into the new world thus suddenly 
opened to my sight, I was startled by a 
cry of anguish—a human cry, so full of 
pain and agony that, as it broke upon the 
stillness of the air, every fibre in my frame 
became convulsed. Strange to say, it 
seemed so close to my car that I could 
hardly believe that it bad not proceeded 
from some 6ne standing by my side, and 
it was only on reflection I remembered 
that it must have been brought by the 
wind across the hollow. The sort of crag 
on which stands the White Thorn juts out 


on one side over the ravine licnenth, wliich 
is so completely choked up in that direc¬ 
tion with brushwood and briara that tho 
view over the wood is completely hidden. 
Down this very side had been worn arongli 
uneven path through tho covert which lies 
below; and the joyous laugh of tho young 
artist in .search of the picturesque even 
there i,s often heard is.suiiig from nmoug.st 
the seemingly impenetrable wood, stai’tling 
almost into tits the good bourgeois wha 
has boon toiling up the hill on the other 
side, to enjoy the view from, tho White 
'J'horn. But no joyou.s laughter greeted 
ny ear at this niomcut. The deadly shriek 
wliieh had caused me suddoidy to abandon 
iiiv work jnst when I was at tlio highest 
point of iuterest had liecn followed by a 
pause, during wliich the stillness seemed 
dread and awfni as that of tho grave. 
And ivrrihh as the shock had been, the 
. den.io which ensued apjioared more fright- 
fi 1 still 

W'^hilo r .stood pale and trembling, listen¬ 
ing nith >ntcn.sc cag(irnc.ss to catch the 
.-digidest .sound, the boughs of the ravine 
began to wistlo furiously, and I became 
aware of tho gasping eflort and the pant¬ 
ing l)r(>a.th of some indiviilual striving with 
might and main to attain the height at 
which I stood. pT-csenfly a hoarse voice 
called aloud from half-way up the path- 
The accents were rude and rough : 

“Hallo there, yon painter; just make 
haste hei’c, will you, and lend ns a hand. 
Cnrsc the prickly brambles; they are tear¬ 
ing me to pieces ! Here, come along qnick, 
for God’s sake ! The devil seize me if 1 can 
got a step higher! Wo are in the greatest 
trouble down below, and want your help.” 

The speaker had opened the branches 
wide. I looked down to where ho was 
standing with extended arms and head 
thrown hack. In ii moment I recognised 
the military man who hati sat on the swing- 
board of Tony Lanteriieau’s concon. 

“ Como quick !” exclaimed he, in abreatb- 
less tone. “ Yon must lose no time.” And 
as be let go the boughs on one side, and 
swung round to stretch his hand towards 
me, the action was so helpless, so like that 
of a drowning mariner endeavouring to 
seize the rope thrown to him amid the boil¬ 
ing surge, that I obeyed tho summons 
almost mechanically, and sci'ambled down 
to where hewas standing, in actual danger, 
upon a loose stone which threatened each 
moment to give way beneath his feet. 

** Come qqick—come quick !” again ex¬ 
claimed he in a hoarse whisper, at tlie same 
time seizing me by the arm with suohi 
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strong grip that ho almost thrcvr me ofl‘ my 
bsUanco, and for n, moment we both totUred, 
in donbt whether we sltould not roll to¬ 
gether to the bottom oi" theholloAV. But my 
youth and elastic step soon cleared tlio clifll- 
oulties of the jtassage, and I followed the 
sti’anger iit bewildej-ment, the only impres¬ 
sion on my brain being that my evil dotlny 
was about to begin oncemoi'e, niidthat the 
hot burning pain on the to]j of my he.ad, 
wdiich had begun to subside during tbat 
momentary roYiosc 1 bad enjoyed up by IL(' 
White Thorn, was returning with redoubled 
violence. 

The sudden glare of ilie strong sun light 
as I emerged from the dark shade of the 
tliieket almost blindtid me. 1 felt the rusli 
of blood to my bead, and every object 
seemed to dance Ijofore my eyes, so that I 
could scarcely steady my ])ace snlfieicntly 
to draw near to ibc grouj) towards whioli 
ray companion was hurrying. At the bot¬ 
tom of the hollow runs along naj-ro’w gorge 
—^always moist and damp, always soft and 
green. In this space wa.s gathered a knot 
of gentUimen busily engaged in .some; lif)t. 
dispute, ns 1 inferred from the nim-mur of 
their voice,'s which seemed sharj) and angry, 
Sind from the exubcTaiico of g<!.stnrc with 
which the convcrsatioTi Av.as being caja-ied 
on. No sooner had my eonduetor joined 
them than they all simnltaneonsly turned 
to me, and as the gi'onp o])en('d 1 beheld, 
with horror ami amazement, a human form 
stretched out upon tjio grass, the head snjj- 
ported by a shine, and the blood pouring 
from a W'ound in the throat, so rajiidly that 
its cn'mson stre.am had dyed the grass and 
flowers all around. As 1 approached 1 
recognised at once in the young man who 
lay before me, and wliose life-blood was 
ebbing away' with sucli fearful speed, the 
y’outh w'bo had bt'cn my’’ companion on my 
ill-starred joui'ucy'from Clamart. Not on? 
of the individuals present appeared to r<'- 
niomber for a nsoment the awful presence 
of the dead. All seemed under the in¬ 
fluence of some }tor.soJial fear; two of the 
parly appeared to be engaged in discussion, 
poinling in various directions, as if in dif¬ 
ference of opinh'ti concerning the route 
they were to follow'. One of the gentlemen, 
in his shirt-slccvcR, •was bending low to wash 
his hands in the little .spring. 1 alone knelt 
down by the corpse, and laid my band upon 
the heart to see if it w'cre beating still; but 
no pulsation was perceptible. The youth lay 
there with his face turned upwards <o the 
sky. Ilia eyeballs glistening through the half- 
oloKod lids, his lips wide apart, y ust as he had 
appeared before me reclining in the coucon 


scarcely more than an hour ago. I felt 
as if in a liidcous dream, from which, the 
questioning and peremptory suggestions 
of the party, all uttered at once, and all 
demanding a reply, had scarcely power to 
arouse me. 'J’ho man in his shirt-sleeves, 
h.aviug finished his ablations, turned to¬ 
wards mo his pale, guilty countenance, and, 
perhaps in answer to my inquiring gaze, 
bc'gan to cxcnl])alo himself before ho was ac¬ 
cused. He said that he had intended to give 
his adv'crsary but a slight w'ound, in order to 
teach him to be more guarded m his lan¬ 
guage fur the future, and not to call a man 
“ a cheat and sharper” bocansc the run of 
luck h.appcned to be in his favour; but the 
turf was slij)pei‘y, and before bo could re¬ 
cover liimself, he bad slipped forward, and 
the point of hi.s sword being raised at that 
moment, it had entered his advei'sary’s neck, 
.and the blood bad gnsbed out with such 
sudden violence tliat i lie youth, utt ering biat 
one shriek, had fallen lifeless on the grass. 

‘‘ Ay, but all that will neveu’ be listened 
to by' tlie Jh’oeiirenr Imperial,” s.aid one of 
liis eomiianioiis, li iirriedly. “ Lose no time, 
1 advise yon, in talking, but get away at 
oneo.” Then turning to me he added: “This 
(.In el, lawful and loyal a.s it in I'eality is, 
wears an ugly aspect, monsieur. By an 
unfortun.ato accid<;nt, the doctor who was 
to have accompanied the party was left 
behind, when the coach which boro the nn- 
foi'tuiiatc victim in this affair broke down 
in the w’ood; then, tlie only second on bis 
siele happens to bo Bras-dc-Eor, the fcnciiig- 
mastcr, with w'hom he has been in traim’iig, 
and who must have been aware how little he 
was fitted to cope with Monsicui- de Marsiac, 
the most skilful swordsman in all Paris. 
Then again the quarrel took place at the 
gaming-table, where the victor in this 
combat was tho winner of a tremendous 
sum from the young man he has killed—as 
lie declares—^by accident. In short, we must 
bo off at once, ere people are abroad, or we 
shall have tlie gousdarmes about our ears, 
and we shall none of us escape easily under 
such circumstances.” 

“ Como along. Do Fervillc,” exclaimed 
the individual in his shirt-sleeves, wlio had 
been the murderer, for as such I looked 
upon him, of the poor youth wlio lay dead 
at my feel. “ Wo have scarcely time to 
cafeh tho train, and wo have then to get to 
the Gare du Nord for the Brussels rail¬ 
way. I'liis young gentleman will best 
know Avbat to do. He will only have to 
go at, once to the commissaire and declare 
to the loyalty of the fight in which our 
adversary has fallen. The body must not 
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be left alone, or it would look like-” 

He hesitated for a word, bat finding 
none but the right one, spoke it out boldly 
—“murder!” Ho had boon hunying on 
his paletot the while, and tying on hi.s 
cravid, and when this was completed ho 
walked with a quick pace down the gorge, 
and his form was lost amid the Ininging 
wood of the opposite bank. His two com¬ 
panions followed quickly, and soon the 
fcacing-masfer and myself were left st.and- 
ing alone be.sidc the corpse. 

“ J, too, must go and hide,” murmured 
Brns-de-Fcr; “but whither? 1 have no 
means to fly to Brussels like these young 
sparks. Ah, that Do Marsiae! rvlio shall 
ovi'i’ fell whether it w^as luck or intontiou 
which ,made his sword fly upwards at the 
first Imtgc ? Had the hoy but had tiiuo to 
give that thrust which 1 had Iteeti at so 
much pains to teach liim, ii. would have 
heeu, not himself, but Do Mai'si:u: who 
wor.ld bn lying hero !” 

All the while he had hocii speakiug he. 
had been gathering up the two long wea¬ 
pons Avhieh lay half-huiaed amongst the 
grass. And, after wiping ilu.n ■.vrefully 
upon the silic handkerchit.'f in which tiiey 
bad been enveloped, and looking down llie 
blades with a scrutiny that made me 
shuddoi’, he roplaocd them in the green- 
baize bag, which, all this wdiile hung sus¬ 
pended on his arm. Then, as if suddenly 
remoinberiiig my presence, he said, looking 
over hi.s shoulder as he departed : 

“ You cannot bear witness to much, my 
friend; but you can say with truth that 
1 had chosen the open space beneath the 
Three Acacias for this encounter, hut De 
Marsiae declared that the sun wavs already 
too powerful up there, and so w'o drew lots 
for the choice of this spot or the other. 
Of conree, De Marsiae had the luck—he 
always has. Ho knew w'cll enough ho could 
not have ‘ slijiped’ so as to have thrust the 
point of his sword through hi.s adversary’s 
t hroat up at the Three Acacias: the gi'ound 
is dry ami gravelly there, not soft and 
slippery as it is in the gorge.” 

With this dark and terrible hint, he loo 
disappeared, leaving me face to face with 
the dead. I could not turn aw ay without 
giving one last lot)k upon those poor, pale ’ 
features find that si Lflening form ; and then 
I thought it would ho cnicl and unmanly to 
leave him thus exposed to the chance of in- i 
jury from sun, from air—from insects —and 
summoning all my courage, I approached, 
and seizing the long silk neckerchief the 
youth had taken ofif before the combat, and 
winch was hanging on a branch just above 


his head, I stooped down to covewhis face 
from the glare of day. As I did so, a faint 
buzzing noise smote my car with as great 
a shock as though a cannon-hall had boon 
fired close beside me, and the next moment 
the sensation of soma crawling object be¬ 
neath my fingers renewed, the terror and 
loathing I had felt before! The accursed 
bluo-hottle fly was still hovering there, and, 
coward tliat I Avas, I durst not raise the 
kerchief to drive it aAvay, but fled Avithout 
turning to look again, and rushed Avith 
desperah; basto toAvards Meudon. ■ 

It AA'iiS Avt'll for metli.atthc hour was still 
so early, or 1 should have liad the Avholc of 
Meudon at my heels, as I tore like a madman 
down the narrow', ill-paved street to the rcai- 
dcuco of the eoramissairc. I had anlicij>atcd 
some diflicully in obtaining an audience at 
that uiiAisnal titnc; but the clerk in waiting 
received mo I’cadily. He scented a mime, 
and hurried mo into the commissairc’s 
pi-ivatc room to aAvait his honoTir’s plca- 
.sure. The commiss.airc, in dros.sing-guwn 
and .slippers, li,stoned to my explanation of 
the! business which had brought mo there 
Avith CAident imp.ationco, for my manner 
was so Avild and incoherent that he could, 
scarcely be expected to place ooiifidenco in 
my statement, and Avhcii the prochs verbal 
had been made out according to my de¬ 
position, he moa-ely nodded hi.s head and 
said, “Wo shall see, mon gar<;oi),” and 
disappeared to his cafe au lait, the aromatic 
steam of Avbich pervaded the whole place; 
but, as he retired, I saw him make a sign 
to the gendanno, and point to my shoulder. 
And the latter, with the instinct of his 
calling, must have xiuderstood, for, ns he 
folloAved the coinraissairo out, I heiird him 
turn (h(! key in the lock in order to scemro 
me safely. The tumult of my soul can 
hardly bo eonecived, as I. was left alone in 
Uiat large, di'o.ary room. T pixeed to and 
fro in the re.stle.ssnos.s of despair, and as 
I pas.sed by the looking-glass whicli hung 
in front of his honour’s bureau, I could 
scarcely believe that the AA’ild and haggard 
eouiitouaTiee I behold reflected there was 
the same as that which had greeted my 
sight in the little mirror opposite tlie win¬ 
dow of my mansarde at early dawn on that 
very same morning. My hair w'as all on 
end, my cheeks of ashy palcnos.s, and my 
lips parched and cracked. My blouse, all 
torn and ragged Avith my forced passage 
tlirough the brambles, seemed to hang 
loosely, all out of shape, ixpon my sunken 
figure, and—great God! what was that 
stain upon my sleeve ? Ah, yes, I rc- 
memborod that Bras-de-Fer had clutched 
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my arm*aa we slid together down the 
steep bank into the hollow. This was the 
precise spot where the fly. had alighted, 
when I had sought to seize him in the 
conoon; the superstition had found its 
ample fulfilment there, and tliis was evi¬ 
dently the testimony which had risen 
against me to make the gendarme lock me 
in on a sign from the commissaire. 

The raiuutcs seemed hours as I paced 
the floor. I tried to divert my thoughts 
by gazing through the iron grating of the 
Avindow looking into the gaiden; hut closer 
heqeath lay a bed of scarlet vcrbomi, and 
my eyes blinked and my soul sickened at 
the colour; and over it the bees were 
hovering with unceasing 1mm, and my cars 
could not bear the sound. It made me 
shudder as if with cold, Avhile ray brain 
seemed on fire. 

At length the sound of footstep.s slondy 
approaching gave a turn to my thoughts; 
the peculiar tread which denotes (ho bear¬ 
ing of a heavy load, the low murmur of 
the crowd, and (ho scuflling of many feet, 
announced that the eirand of death was 
completed, and the corpse brought into 
the office yard. 

I need not trouble you with the tale of 
the tedious process of the law, the endless 
questioning and examination. The legal 
persecution ended in my entire acquittal of 
all participation in the death of the young 
Count do Sorgcrac, for such the letters 
and papers found on the deceased ju’eved 
him to be, and as his watch and chain, and 
the rings upon Ids fingers, remained un¬ 
touched, I was allowed to go free, Avith the 
solo obligation of appearing as Avitness 
against the criminals, for Avbgsc aiTcst a 
Avarmnt was immediately made out. ISty 
portfolio and drawings, my colour-box and 
tin case, wore all deposited at the greffe, so 
that I went forth from the office lightened 
of the burden which I had began to feel 
wearisome, but borne down by a strange 
and ponderous weight ten times more 
painful to bear,' a load Avhich seemed to be 
crushing me to the very earth. As I passed 
out from the commissaire’s bureau I turned 
my anxious gaze towards the out-house 
whore I knew that the dead body had been 
laid. A heavy padlock was on the door, and 
a gendarme was standing by to prevent the 
approach of idlers seeking to peep through 
the cmnnics of the ill-joined planks; but 
T knevr well enough that neither bolt nor 
bar could exclude the deadly foe, now cn- 
doAved by my diseased imagination with a 
siqierstitiouB terror, and 1 aaus Aveak and 
foolish enough to close my eyes and stop 


my cars as I hurried by, lest I should 
obtain physical evidence of the presence oT 
what I dreaded more than any other living 
thing upon this earth—^tho bluebottle fly ! 


AN HOUR OF AGONY. 

Has tho reader over had a tussle with a 
Bengal tiger in full vigour and appetite ? 
Has it chanced liim to bo in a balloon 
Avheii pcrforatcjd by Prussian ballots ? Has 
it occurred to him to have been indulging 
a commendable curiosity in the remoter 
recesses of a coal-mine, when an explosion 
suddenly severed the connexion between 
himself and tho Avoiid without ? These are 
forms of uneasiness not to bo lightly 
treated of. They shrink into nothing beside 
that supreme commingling of grief, asto¬ 
nishment, and horror it was my lot to ex¬ 
perience on a certain nc\mr-to-bc-foi’gotten 
eveniiAg of January, ’forty-nine. 

Time’s soothing influence has wrought 
its accustomed effect.. All bitterness, all 
sclf-ieproach, have died gradually aAvay. 
In place of that, mental tumult Avhich, for 
a long period, attended tho remembranco 
of tlie incident in question, I now find my¬ 
self able to narrate with indifference, nay, 
even Avith a smile, the circumstance to 
which, but recently, my most intimate 
fi iemls durst hardly hazard an allusion. 

The Guild of Lnmpoters represents one 
of the most ancient and honoured of Lon¬ 
don’s civic institutions. Wliat they are, 
why they ai’o, I have not the remotest idea. 
Enough that, on a certain day in November, 
they are seen in their glory, tlioir banners 
brighter, their bands brassier, their knights 
more corpulent, themselves sleeker an 
more redolent of Aveal tip than any of their 
prosperous rivals. They have a hall 
Bohly, it would seem, for purposes of hos¬ 
pitality. They give dinners of inconceiv¬ 
able snccnlcncy and toothsomeness. They 
invite mayors, nay, kings, who don’t always 
come, and princes, who generally do, and 
they also invite me. I go, for I like them. 
All the Lumpelei’s of my acquaintance are 
noble, large-hearted men, citizen gentle¬ 
men, on whom London, in need of arm or 
purse, might confidently rely. I think if 
1 were other than what I am, I would be 
a Lumpeter. 

Pretexts wore never Avanting for a Lnm- 
petcr feed. Tho recovery of the chief city 
magistrate from a bilious attack, tho break- 
ing up of the fi’ost, the birth of a son and 
heir to tho Ban of Croatia, the arrival of a 
piebald elephant at tho gardens of the 
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Zoological Society, such were among the 
events I could rccal as having suggested 
feastful rejoicings. But that to which 1 
have now to refer was to bo regarded as a 
private and peculiar gathering, almost, in 
point of fact, a cerpomte family-feed, Com¬ 
prising no more than ninety-five guests, 
selected with discrimination, for the pur¬ 
pose of testing the merits of a now head- 
cook. Thus it had rather the nature of a 
grave and dispassionate deliberation than 
of a dinner, a certain sense of responsihilily 
j toning down the exuberant mirth that 
] usually waited on these pleasant assemblies. 

Tlicrc were to be no speeches, no music. 
The usual loyal toasts, no more. Above 
all, no ladies. Tlie presence of beauty, 
chatting in the gallery, might haply dis¬ 
tract the attention of the weaker brethren 
from the great object of the meeting. 

The Lumiietens wore piu’ticular—and a 
thought conserv'ative—*-iu matters of attire. 
They themselves, to a man, adhered to the 
fashion, moribund, but not defunct, of 
ankle - buttoned pantaloons, figured - silk 
stockings, buckled shoes, cxp..n.“i- e white 
waistcoats, and the mighty cravat 2>atro- 
nisedby his late majesty, the fourth Georgev 
It was well understood that the adoption 
of a similai’ costume on the jiart of their 
guests w'ould be interj)reted by Lnmpctors 
as the most delicate j-eturu that could be 
•offered for their hospitality. I, myself, in¬ 
variably sported the fiuicy dress in qu(!Stion. 

On the eventful day I have mentioned, 
it happened that I had been detained at 
chambers later than usual, aiid oji reaching 
homo had barely time to dross. WJiile 
doing so, I received aii anxious message 
from a friend who was to have accomjjan iod 
me to the banquet, but who, being late, and 
himself a sri'anger to the guild, begged me 
to secure tor him a seat next my own. 

With increased expedition I finished my 
toilet, and the dining-hall being but five 
minutes’ walk from my I’esidcncts, I quickly 
buttoned on a pair of rough overalls, t hrew 
•on my cloak, and hurried to the s})ot. 

To my astonishment, a crowd, ilenso and 
still augmenting, was gathered about the 
door. It was only through the aid of a 
friendly policeman that 1 wa.s (ujahled to 
make my wmy. “ What w.as the matter ?” I 
inquired of Number Nineteen B. The an¬ 
swer, half drowned in the clatter of arriving 
cai'riages, sounded something like “ furriu 
swell.” “Who?” Number Nineteen for¬ 
bore to trust his lips with the name; but 
it wore hiux as kills the wild beastesscs out 
in Afrikcy. It was a more iutolligent ^xorter 
who presently announced to me that the 


renowned French lion-slayer, the Baron 
Bobadil do Bete-Fauve, had, at the last 
moment, acc^ted an invitation to dine at 
Lumpeters’ Mall. 

The character of the assembly had under¬ 
gone a change. Not only had a little rein¬ 
forcement of a hundred and twenty guests 
been hastily invited, but a dense mass of 
sjxectatoi’s lined the hall, the passages, and 
the ante-chamber, and even frothed over 
into the banqueting-voom itself, the spa¬ 
cious gallery of which was already filled 
with ladies, wliom the chivalrous guild had 
found it irnpos.siblo to dream of excluding. 

1 was late; but dinner bad been deferred 
half an hour. Thoi-e would bo just time 
to rush into the room, secure iny friend’s 
seat, and then deposit my cloak and over¬ 
alls in the room devoted to such purposes. 

The former matter w'as quickly ar¬ 
ranged, and I was darting back, when I was 
met by a rush and pressure that almost 
forced mo behind an adjacent screen. The 
Baron do Betc-Fauvo had arrived, and w'as 
Ixeing triuiniihantly marched into the hall. 

The Baron Bobadil do Betc-Fauvo, wheix 
visible!, proved to he a remarkably small 
gentleman, with intensely black eyes and 
moustaelxcH, the latter curling fiercely up 
almost into the former; but my own situa¬ 
tion demanded all my attention. With¬ 
draw I could not. To sit down in that 
highly-attired society in light brown over¬ 
alls, such as might be worn by a stable¬ 
man, was not to be thought of. • Ah ! an 
idea. Just withirx the door, near tho wall, 
but with space to get behind it, stood the 
large screen agaiir.st which I had been 
pressed. Capturing a waitoi', T di’cw him 
with inc into that friendly shelter. 

“ lloi’e, Jielp, my man. Can’t got hack. 
Just let me slip oil’ these confounded— 

Jiuny, jiow-” I gas2)cd, and tore tho 

buttons loose with lightning sjxccd. 

“ All right, sir.” 

Till' waitin' was as quick as I, and scarcely 
gave me time to disengage the last button, 
belox'c ho caught away tho garment, and 
bundling it up, vanished in the ci'owd. 

Eh ! hillo ! stoyi, you ! Good Hoa- 

no—it’s impossible ! And- yet—mei'cy on 
us—what shall 1 do ?” 

A horriblo fact liad revealed itself. In 
making my hunied toilet, I had actually 
buttoned on my overalls — omitting my 
black dress-pantaloons ! 

What was to become of mo? Gai’ments, 
indeed, wci'c thei’O — gax'mchts even too 
nnqilc and obtrusive. I bad worn while 
dressing si pair of wide but shortish trousers 
once used in a Chinese bux’lcsquo, written 
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by niy friend Skellon for the delectntion 
of a private circle, and which, bcitig'in¬ 
tended for that occaHion only, were adomed 
with dcvicc.s gi otcsqno and terror-strilcing, 
rc})rcsctil.cd in colours enmson, green, and 
blue. And those abominable trouser,s 1 had 
brought with mo to Lumpiiter’s Hall ! 

A chill shot through mo as I realised tlie 
full extent of the misadventure. .1 stag¬ 
gered back' faintly ag'ainst the wall, and 
endc'avourc.-d to collect myself. Glancing 
round the corner of the screen, I observed, 
with a shiidder, that the company were 
taking tlndr places, while the ladies in the 
gallery had risen, on masse, and were di¬ 
recting so conceutrat(!d a lii-o of c-yes upon 
the Old ranee, where the valiant lion-cpicllcr 
had paused to return the salute that greeted 
him, that to escape had hctcome irnpossildo. 
1 must remain Avherc 1 wa.s, till able to 
concert with some compassionate attendant 
a plan of escape. 

There was the settling mnrmur and buzz, 
tbe “ llcntlomen, pray .silenee. Forgi’aee !"’ 
and the “ Stsuid still, waiters!” in a voice 
of authority. Gi-acc followed, aiid the 
noise of feasting; but the next intelligible 
words froze my very .soul. 

“ Remove iliat screen 1 ” 

Instinctively I elntelied and licld it. back. 
Tli{(ro eaine a violent tng; but there Avas 
too imieli at stiike for a feeble defence, ajid 
I held on with desperate ti'iiiieity. 

“Quick, now, Avith that screen !” said the 
voie(! of authority. “ What's the matter ‘f” 
“ 'riieri-'s a geid, bo’ind, a-’oldiiig of it 
back,” said soi'.ie ollieioiis booby. 

“Here -yon!” 1 gas])ed. “li'i\e .-hiL- 
lings ! Ti.ii ! TAventy ! EIa’c ])ouiids! 

Fetch—brown overalls ! Forgot, trou- 

last tbo scj-e.en idone, can’I. yo f” 

“ llless my ’earl, sir! 'Ere ift a go!” 
said a. wiiiter, grinning, but com])a.ss!0(iat'\ 
fur he had laaMgnised me, e'vcu thus, 

“ 'fake that thing out of the way !” 
ro.arod the voice of auilior'dy, 

“ Must do it, sir,” explained the Avaiter. 
“The heatables can't cwnic by. Stop! 
There’s a wacant seat. ’Taint throe stej)s 
otf.” 

“ That’s mine,” I groaned. 

“ ’Oav lucky ! Now just you slip into it 
as 1 sliifts tlio screeu, so’s to purtect you. 
1 ’uck the itible-kivcir well into your Aveskit, 
and nobody’ll bo iho wiser. One, two, 
three. Hotf you go !” 

Off it was necessary to go, for ho caught 
UAvay my defences, but extended the fold¬ 
ing arms of tbo sci-een, so as nearly to 
touch the vacant .seat. In that inskint, 
hoiv 1 hardly knew, 1 found myself fairly 


seated at the board, the friend Avho should 
have accompanied mo at my side. 

“ You take it coolly, old fellow,” re¬ 
marked the hitter. “ I fancied that at these 
dinners punctuality-” 

“ J take it coolly, very coolly,” I rcj)lied. 
“ And it is for your sake I iun doing so. 
May 1 ask you to spare me as much ad¬ 
jacent table-cloth as is compatible with 
yonr personal convenience'?” 

“ I’ablo-eloth ! Assuredly. But vA'liy 

“ There are rea-sons, hidden rcasoiip.. But 
of that Itereaflor. A glass of Avinc ?” 

“My friend is agitated. His maidy 
lingers (piiver. Something is amiss Avitli 
Cliarteris,” ri-marked my companion, in 
the sepulchral toi\e he is given to use Avheu 
ehalTing those he loves. 

Dicky Skelton, who never, so far a.s LI, 
is fiseei'taincd, had a relative in the world, 
dress(^s always in the (ieepe.st mourning. 
Ho never laughs, Outwardly. He is mirth 
itself, within. lie has Avritton burlesques 
by the score. To Skelton is <luc the evisec- 
ratiou of Avords. tliat have baffled the skill 
of the most accompli.shed tormentors of 
the lOnglish language. 

“i\ly friend, coniidc in me,” continued 
Dielq smacking his lijis, for iho Lumpeter 
Burgundy is not to be tasted every day. 

You ai’c ill at case.” 

“ At the knees. A trillo," 

“ To 1‘enieinber one’s troubles in such 
a scene is weak.” 

“To forget Oiie's trousers is inadneH.s, ’ J 
AA'hisptsred, with clenched teeth, in his ear. 

“ One’s-!” ejaeulaied Skelton, faintly, 

as lie turned upon me a countenance na¬ 
turally ay an and ]ength\% butnoAV whitened 
and elongateil with re.'d alarm. “ You— 

don’t mean- Do 4 distinctly under- 

skind-r” 

“ You understand my reason for requir- 
iug as large a portion of the tublo-cloth as 
you can conveniently spare.” 

“Noav this is very notcworlliy, yes, it 
is really curious,” remarked Mr. Skelton, 
Avith more interest than sympathy. “ 1 do 
not remember having over met Avith a pre¬ 
cisely similar situation. A man may, in¬ 
deed, forget an cs.senlial garment. The 
mind cannot always be dAvclling on these 
oulward things. But has he no friend'? 
Wife, servant, grandmother? Is there no 
hand to bar his exit, no tongue to say, 
‘ My dear, my veiy dear sir, return, reflect. 
Consult, if not prevailing fashions, at least 
that warmth and comfort as needful to man 
as his daily food ?’ Did nono do this?” 

I .shook my licad, and briefly recounted 
the cause and manner of my misfortune. 
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ify friend gazed at me soiTowfally; wiili tiio ba^’cm’s reply (in Freecli), and 
“ So fair above!” he mm-mtirod. “So— cemntor-propoKition of the health of the 
well, so singular below ! Who now, in this ladies, was received with the groatost cai- 
brilliant assembly—graced, as 1 perceive, thnsiaam. 

with tho pi'cseiico of ninny beautiful (and The excitement was jnst settling down, 
giggling) women—would imagine that you, when- 

sitting licre BO well got up, radiant witli “ Hullo !” exclaimed Skelton, “what’s 
aifilicial mii-th, are a typecif Milton’s Sin ?” up, now Y Is any one expected, I wonder F 
1 1‘eplied, curtly, tliat I accepted tho 'j'hey are putting a big i i'lvet chair next to 
sitnatioT], as he was pleased to term it, with Rete-Fauve. liiunst he a. swell. Can the 
the calmnc.s.s that .seemed expedient, and I’riiice of-’’ 

that having done all that man could do, I “ So long as it is not. intended for my 
awaited, the decrees of late, and the arrival humble per.son,” 1 replied, with an ea.sy 

of the Avaiter, to Avliom 1 had olfered a smile, “ 1 am perfeciily- 

sovereign to Bin ugglc in my overalls, at the “I hog your jiarJori, Mr. Chartcris,’’ 

first opportune nioriieiit. said the; voieo of tho heail-sleward, who, 

“Awfully lucky for you, my hoy, there's billowed by two attendant waiters, liad ap- 
to bo no speech-making!’’ coutinued Skel- proached ub unobserved. “Tho chair, wir, 
ton. “ Wo would have ha.tl you on your proBciits his eoinplimonts, and begs you will 
defonccloss legs in no timo,” tlo him and the llaruji de Bete-Funvo tho 

“ Have you seen the toast-list, genth'- favour to occupy the seat that, has been 

men’r'” asked a portly member of the placed foi‘you hetween them.” 

guikl, on my left, as ho ])o]itely ollei’cd a My heart stood .still. ]\ty Ijair ro.se. A 
card. cliili of horror shot, through me. 

I’hcrc was a eatnloguc of at least twenty “ The baron, sir, .speaks no UngliKh, and 
toast.s, witli names apjieuded as pr posers; though hin^ and the chair has been bard a.t 
jiir'l, as proposing that of t.hc> guest of tlio it :dl diniiei’, neither of ’t'm has understood 
evening, tlio Rarou do Rete-I’auvo, “Mr. a word,’’ ^;aid the .stcwai-d, oonfidoiitiaily. 
Reginald Chartoris!” “Tlio chair, sii’, and the cuntpajiy geno- 

At the same mome.iit a note was })laced rally,’’ added Mr, FeastI'ul, with poetic 
in my hand. It was from the chairman. cxugg('ral.ion, “ Avonld ‘ail Avith pleasure 
“ Oblige ns. Wo knoAV your x’eady do- the S]iectaele of your introduction to the 
quencc. Raron struck witli your face and baroti.” 

manner. Wishes to hear yvu .speak. 'i'oucJi “ Tho baron bo——’’ I know not Avhtit 
up the .hVui.s’.” J AA'as about to say. My A'oice faltered. .1 

ynatchiiig out my peucil-easo T wrote ; had caught a glimpse of the fair occupauts 
“ Throat impracticable. Uvula cut off this of t.lio gallery, leaning over the balustrade 
morning. Bliould create more astonisltAncut in their engona.'ss to extimiuo tho favoured 
than interest if forced upon my legs.” itidividual for AAdtom tho cluiir of slate had 

.1 breathed. That jiciil Ava.s averk'd. My been so ostoiitalifiu.sly prepared, and a vision 
spirits rose as tho moj-ry feast proceeded, of my.solf marcldtig up tho hall, clad in my 
aiid I began to see more disliiictly the abomin.able bnrhA-qiic Cliine.se trousers, the 
humorous side of my little misadventure, naai'k of OA'ory eye, aJmo.st made me I'cel in 
Tho atmosphere AA-as Avarm ajid pleasant, my cliair. 

Why, I had Ijccu present at many a dinner J siuuldercid, strove to speak, conceived 
in the north where men dined, from pro- a AAold l.honght of diving under the lublo, 
fcrcnce, Avithout their—that is, in kilts. AAdioii, Avlush ! Avitli a lurid, fitful sAvirl, out 
True, I had not exactly a kilt; but, even Avont (ho enormous lu.slri', with all the 
were I compelled to stand forth from my minoi' lights following .suit. We were in 
present retirement, the exhibition of knee, total darkuesi!. 

publication of calf, would bo no greater 1 will not describe tlie eoufiision that 
than is legally sanctioned witliin live hun-, succeeded, the sercam.s of laughter from 
dred miles of this spot. the g.illory, tho scramble and tlie crash 

Ha! a sensation. “Pray silence,’’ &c. below. Torchc.-i gle.arncd in tlio doonvays 
Grace. “Non nobis.” Then the usual loyal almost b^ftire wo know wliat had happened, 
toasts, and we drank pros{)erity to several and the accident that hatl occasioned f.ho 
collateral branches of tho reigning house sudden extinction of our light was rc- 
(tho Lumpetors were nothing if not loyal), mediod Avithiu a few minutes, 
before avc arrived at tho great toast of tho But, Avlien order was rostoi-ed, one chair 
evening—the Baron de Botc-Fauve. This stood vacant at that hospitable board! 
was given by the chairman himself; and, Whether its oecupaut had hcen trampled 
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under foot in t}ie disorder, or had vanished 
with the light, was never known. My 
private opinion is that, while anxious in¬ 
quiries were being made in the Lurapeters’ 
Hall, the missing gentleman was warming 
his legs at his domestic hearth, sipping his 
grog, and smiling atr the peril he had so 
narrowly escaped. 


CASTAWAY. 

By THE ACTHOIl OK “BLACK SIIKKr,” “ WBECKBD IN 
r'our,” itc. &c. 

... - 

BOOK III. 

CnAPTlCK V. THE NEXT I)AV. 

Mb. Dbaoe, smoking a sedative pipe in 
the rcictory garden after breakfast the next 
morning, pondering over his strange inter¬ 
view with Philip Vane, and wondering 
when and how he should hear of its result, 
was stai-tled from liis reverie by the clang¬ 
ing of the bell, and looking uj) saw Mrs. 
Pickering at the gate. This visit was not 
unexpected, nor, truth to tell, had it been 
contemplated without alarm. The rector 
felt tolombly certain that Mi's. Pickering 
would come to tell him how mattc^ra had 
progressed at WhcatcroPt, dui’ing the stay 
of the strangers from Loudon ; but it was 
by no means certain that he liimsclf might 
not have been scon in colloquy with Vane 
by some of the servants on the premises, 
or even by the housekeejier herself, and 
that tlie reason for and the result of that 
collocpiy might lu; demanded of him. To 
1)0 sure, ho argued Avitli himself, he had 
informed Mrs. Pickering of his deter¬ 
mination of sojne lime or other seeking 
an interview with her husband on her be¬ 
half, and had obtained her consent, how¬ 
ever unwilling it was given; but he con¬ 
fessed to himself that Mrs. Pickering had 
looked upon his declared intention of seek¬ 
ing that into'view as vague and remote, 
and would pi’obably reseut his having 
availed himself of the first opportunity 
which presented itseil'without, further com- 
mnnicatiou with her on the subject. 

There, liowever, she was at the garden 
gate, and, whatever happened, she must not 
be kept waiting. So Air. Drago liuri'ied 
down the path and gave her admittance, 
bidding her good morning, ■with that strange 
mixtui-c of eamestne.ss and nervousness 
which always charactei'ised his communi¬ 
cations with Mrs. Pickering. 

“ Well, now tell mo about your guests,” 
said ho, after the ordinary salutation. “ They 
arrived according to promise. They stayed 
with you, and-” 


“ And arc gone,” said Madge. They 
went off by the express this morning, to 
my intense relief; for 1 felt hound, fettered, 
and as though I could scarcely breathe, 
while they were in the house.” 

“ You carried out your intention of ask¬ 
ing Sir Gooftry to allow you to keep your 
room?” 

“Yes; he accorded it at once, and no¬ 
thing could have worked hotter. Mr. Vane 
and his friend wore in the house nearly 
four-and-twenty hours, and during the 
whole of that time they neither of them 
caught sight of me.” 

“ The other man might have seen you 
without any danger to yourself, I sup- 
po.se ?” 

“ I am not so sure of that. This Mr. 
Delabolc is a man who follow'ed us one day 
from the theatre at Wexeter, and seemed to 
take particular notice of us. By the way, 
what could have brought him to Wexetor 
at that time, 1 wonder ? It was cerbiinly 
the same niau ; I recognised hi^ figui'O.” 

“ Indeed ! Then, though unseen your¬ 
self, you managed to see them ?” 

“ Scarcely to see them. Some time after 
dinner, when it w as quite dusk, they went 
into the garden to smoke, and strolled up 
and down the little side path leading to 
the stables, which is immediately under 
my window. My attention was attracted 
to them by hearing Philip’s well-remem¬ 
bered short sarcastic laugh. Then I peered 
out cautiou.sly once or twice, and pci’ccived 
them moving about in the gloom. There was 
not light enough for me to see their feature.^, 
but 1 recognised the other man’s square, 
thick-set figure, aud Philip’s swinging 
walk.” 

“ You heard Mr. Vain» laugh ?” asked the 
rector, somewhat anxiously. “He must 
have been amused; 1 conclude things must 
have been going well.” 

“ Itw'as by no means tliatlci'nd of laugh,” 
r('])lied Madge, “ but one which 1 have 
hoard too often not to recognise its mean¬ 
ing—short, hard, and sarcastic. Besidiis, 
though T could not distinguish the words 
they uttered, I could hear the tone in which 
they spoke, and my impression was that 
they were using anything hut pleasax.t lan¬ 
guage to each other.” 

“ That looks as though they had not been 
able to carry through the business which 
brought them down here,” said the rector. 

“ 1 do not fancy matters went quite as 
smoothly as they anticipated,” said Madge. 
“ I spoke to Sir Qooflry just before coming 
out. He told mo he had informed those 
goiitlomen that he was not prepared to give 
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them a hnal and decisive answer at once, 
but that he would write to them in the 
course of a few days.” 

“Deliberation on such a matter in a 
man of Sir Greoffty’s temperament does 
not argue well for the success of those 
speculating gentry,” said the rector. “ One 
would scarcely imagine that a man by 
nature so impulsive would bo inclined to 
deliberate over even matters of business.” 

“ I think that in this instance, at all 
events, the result of his deliberations will 
bo to prohibit his friend from embai'king 
in the proj(>ct which Mr. Vane and his 
companion came hoi*e to advocate,” said 
Madge. “ I cannot tell yon by what means, 
but a curious piece of information relative 
to this very aflixir has fallen into my hands. 
I shall lay it before Sir Gcotfiy prior to 
his writing his decision, and 1 have no 
doubt of the way in which it will influence 
him.” 

“ 1 hope there is no chance of—of your 
husband hearing of the part which you 
propose to take in this matter ?” said the 
rector, nervously. 

“Not the lea.st chance in the wui-ld, I 
shorild imagine,” said Madge. “But sup¬ 
pose he were to hear of it, what then ?” 

“ It might induce him to be more bitter 
against you.” 

“ Nothing could render him more bitter 
against me than the knowledge — if he 
over acquired it—that I had explained t o his 
future wife the impossibility of his legal 
maii iage with her.” 

“No, hut.—suppose he should give up 
that project and I’epcnt, the knowledge of 
this interference ou yonr part might aggin- 
vatti him against yon, and prevent his doing 
the justice which he otherwise would.” 

“ Give np that project and repent! Philip 
Vane repentingand doing justiec! My dear 
Mr. Drage, what can yon be thinking of ? 
You have oidy heard of Mr. Vane through 
me; audeitlier ray descriptive or your a])pro* 
ciative powers must be poor indeed, if you 
could think that such a man could he led 
to give up any pi( ject from which he is to 
derive groat benefit and comfort. How¬ 
ever, wo need not discuss this matter any 
further ; there cannot be the slightest im¬ 
plied connexion between me uud the answer 
which Sir GeoflTry will send on this matter 
of business. As.Mr. Vane has passed 
twenty-four hours under the same roof with 
mo in complete ignorance of my proximity, 
he cannot imagine mo to be in collusion 
xvith his opponent; and even if Mrs. Bcn- 
dixen were to tell him of my visit to her, she 
could not give him any cine to my abode.” 


Mr. Drage said no more. He felt quite 
certain that if Philip Vane were to hoar of 
his wile’s interference in his business pro¬ 
ject, all hopes of the repentance and re¬ 
formation which his last words seemed to 
coTivey were at an end. And Mr. Drage 
believed in the possibility of his arguments 
having produced a salutary effect. “The 
man’s manner was so real,” he said fo him¬ 
self. “ He wms evidently touched.” 

Meanwhile Madge, making the best of 
her xvay home, was wondering what the 
rector could have meant by his allusion to 
the possibility of Philip Vano’s btarig in¬ 
duced, by any means otlier than Ihreatoncd 
exposure, to give np the project on which 
his heart was fixed. Although Mr. Drago 
had talked vaguely about seeking an inter¬ 
view in which he would warn Philip of the 
iniquity of the course he was pursuing, and 
of the danger which awaited him if ho per¬ 
sisted in it, Madge had no notion that the 
quiet, nervous iiivalitl would have had tlie 
courage to carry lii.s pLan into effect. What 
ho had said arose from that simplicity and 
want of knowledge of tin', world, which she 
had often remai'ked in him. Madge did 
not rightly estimate the depth of the mine 
of love in that honest, heart. Since the time 
when she had tofil liim of tho impos.sibilit.y 
of her ever bting morcitohim than afriorio, 
the rectoi' had carel’nlly abstained from any 
exhibition of his feeling for her, and she 
imagined that it had died away, or at least 
had given pla.ee to that merely brotherly 
regard which she was able and willing to 
aciaspt. 

When she reached Wheatcroft she found 
Sir Geoffry (mgaged in his favourite occu- 
pai.ion of snperintentling the gardeners, 
and driving them to desperafion by tli^ 
conflicting suggestions whicli ho made, ana 
impossible orders which he desired carried 
odt. The old general looked uj) as she 
apjiroaelieil, and at onc-e advanced to .meet 
her. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Pickering,” ho 
said. “ You were early astir tliis morning. 

1 wont to your I'ooin after breakfast, but 
found you already flown. So I came out 
here to give a low dii’(;ctions as to tho 
manner in which I wish this compound laid 
out by next sunnner. 'I’herc is nothing 
which refr(«hes nio so much after muddling 
my head with complicated details of busi¬ 
ness, as to nndorlako a liltlo landscape 
gardening, in wliioli, I flatter myself, I 
have excellent taste.” 

Madge, to whom the gardeners were 
constantly ap])eallng wliou hopelessly in¬ 
volved by their master’s contradictory in- 
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stractions, tlionght it better not to toncli 
upon the latter portion of this speecli, so 
elio said : “ And yonr business matters are 
now, I trust, satisfactorily disposed of, Sir 
Gcoffiy ?” 

“ 1 hope so—I think so. I have pretty 
well made up my mind upon the coarse 
which 1 shall recommend to Mr. Irving, 
though I have not written either to him or 
to tho.so gcaitleraen who have just left us.” 

“ And that course is-?” 

“ To decline to have anything to do with 
the alhiir.” 

“ I am glad of that,’’ said Madge, ear¬ 
nestly, “ 1 am very glad of that!” , 

” Indeed !” said the old general, looking 
at her knowingly. “ Is your knowledge of 
the Terra del Fuegos hlining Company 
somewhat greater than that merely ohtain- 
ahlo from my casual mention of it, or from 
reading out to me the variation in its 
.shares as i-eportcd in the City article r’” 

” My knowledge of the Company is ab¬ 
solutely nil,” said Madge, rjuietlj, “but I 
am glad to find that yon are going to dis- 
.‘iujido your friend from entering what might 
})rovo at least a quest iona]>le speculation, 
tlr. Irving is a very rich man, 1 luive heard 
you say, and no longer a yonug one. It is 
better in In's old ago that he should keep 
his riches—and his friends.” 

“Very neatly put, Mrs. Pickering,” said 
Sir Geoliiyy with a laugh, “ though I do 
not think Alec Irving would bo likely to 
break with me, ('van though he lost money 
hy following my advice. Our intimacy is 
of too long standing, and my recommeiida- 
lions hitherto have proved too successful 
for him to divam of that. However, in this 
matter there was a very largo sum of 

f ttonoy involve'd, and, a.s yam say, it is better 
or him to k('cp what he ha.s. There is 
jiot liing that one grows so fond of n.s wealt h; 
a poorer man would slandtlio loss with fiiv 
more equanimity.” 

“ Y(mr recent guest.s will not be pleased 
at. yonr decision,” .said Madge, watehing 
him attentively. 

“ Then they^ must be displeased, my 
dear Mrs. Pickering,” said the g<!iioral. “ I 
have treated them witii cveiy couiiosy and 
given them all they wanted, except my 
friend’s money. And at one t ime, by Jovc', 
they were very nearly gelling that.” 

“ Tljcy' pleaded their cause well, then ?” 

“ They did, indeed. So well, that if I 
had not happily induced them to let me 
have the papers la.st night—1 sat up read¬ 
ing tlunn until daybreak, and am horribly 
futigned in conseqnt'iice—tliey would pro¬ 
bably have succeeded in inducing mo to 


recommend their venture to Irving’s con¬ 
sideration. They are two remarkably 
clover fellows; the younger man especially 
Mr. Vane argued with immense apparent 
earnestness, and was wondei’fully ready 
with his replies to all my objections.” 

“ And you think they will accept your 
letter as a final decision?” 

“I do jaot say that! The stake is too 
large for them to give up all hope of 
winning it without a. further effort. I 
should not he suiTirised if one of them, 
probably Mr. Vane, were to come down 
liere again witli more persuasive talk and 
more promising documents ; but it wi^l bo 
useless, my mind is made up.” 

“ He surely would not come without 
apprising you?” asked Madge, in agita¬ 
tion. 

“ And even wore ho to do so,” said the 
general, with a smile, “ your arrangements 
fur the dorncstio comforts of this house are 
always so complete, ray dear Mrs. Picker¬ 
ing, that we could risk being taken nn- 
a wares.” 

“ Oh, yes of course, everything coiild be 
made ready for a visitor in a wry fe^v 
moments. It was scarcely with that idea 
that 1 asked. However,” added Madge, 
disjointedly, “ that will do when Mr. Vane 
arrives. Now, if you do not require me 
further, Sir Geolfry, 1 have ray duties to 
attend to.” 

“Very strange woman that,” muttered 
the old general. “ What has upset her, 1 
wonder ! She can’t have been speculating 
with her savings, and investing in tlii.s 
mine ? Of eoui'se not. It must be that 
she did not like being taken aback, and 
wanted everything proper and orderly by 
any unexpected aridval. Slic’s not with¬ 
out pride cither, as sluf proved by begging 
to bo allowed to keep out of sight during 
the lime of those fellows’ visit. Didn’t like 
to be recognised as the housekeeper, I sup- 
po.se. StraTigc that, and unlike her way 
in gem:ral. But nil women are strange, 1 
have noticed, and the loss one has to do 
with them the better.” 

The housekeejnng duties which had 
formed Madgi‘'s excuse for quitting the 
general did not imnu'dintely engross her 
attention. Who went straight to her sitting- 
room in anything but a peaceful frame of 
mind, and threw hm'self into a ('.hair to 
cogitate over the announcement which had 
been just made to her. From wliat Sir 
GeoflVy had said, there was a chance that 
on any day, without warning, Philip Vane 
might come down to Wheatcroft to pass 
another twenty-four hours as a guest Ivo- 
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nmth its roof. Tn tliat case she would 
have ao opportanity of taking tlio precau¬ 
tion to absent borself, or to secure honsclf 
again.st all chances of being accidentally 
brought into his presence. And there was 
every probability of their meeting face to 
face, and meeting under circnnistaufes 
which would preclude any explanation on 
her part of how she happened to be then'. 
She had noticed that Sir Gcoffiy had been 
scanning her curiously dui-ing the whole of 
their recent conversation, and she feared 
that if she were again to request permission 
to remain in seclusion during the visitors’ 
stay, his evident sus2)ieion might take 
some more delinite shape. She must for 
the jnx'.sent, she thought, leave her actions 
to be decided by the circnnustances as they 
arose. Her tact, her luck, let it he called 
what it might, had never deserted hm- yet, 
and she would trust to its promptings on 
the emergency. 

As she rose from her scat, she was sur¬ 
prised at tlie sight ot a letter lying on the 
table. She had heon away from tlie lioiise 
at the time ot the iiostman’sarrival, and on 
hei first return to her room her mi .d laid 
Ixvu too much occupied to allow her to 
think of anything but tlie subject which 
immediately engrossed her attendon. 

’fbe letter was from Hose. Madge re¬ 
cognised that at once liy ils .sliape and size, 
though on taking it np she noticed that 
the ii.andwriling, usually so round and 
clerkly, was trcimilou.s and hurried. The 
word “ immediate,” twice underscored, was 
also on fhe snperscripf.iun, so that Madge, 
alarmed, hurriedly broke ojien the euvelopo, 
and fearing that her sister was ill or un¬ 
happy, hurried through the contojits. Tliey 
were as follows: 

Deaiu^st Madge, —I don’t mind telling 
you that .1 was .a good deul annoyed wlicu 1 
received your answer to my last, saying 
iliat you could iiot either meet me at some 
nice seaside ]')lacc as I proposed, where wo 
might spend my holiday together, or that 
you would not allow mo to come down to 
fd^n'ingsido .and see as much of you as you 
coidd mauago. 1 was annoyed, dear, be- 
canao 1 have been for ever such a time 
longing to bo with yon, and to talk to yon, 
and beoauso it seemed so hard that you 
should merely tel! mo “you could not,” 
and “ yon could not,” wUliout going into 
any explanation. I know you tliink that 
my stock of common senso is not very largo, 
and I myself am ready to admit tlie fact, 
only 1 don’t like having it jjointed out to 
mo quite so plainly. 


However, I know that cTOrythiug you do 
always somehow turns out for the host, and 
so it linpponcd in this instance. If I had 
come away from London, as I proposed to 
do, I might not have heard something— 
two things really—which may bo of the 
very greatest imijortanco to mo—I mean to 
ns. AVIien I soy “ us,” of course you will 
nnder.siiind, from what 1 wrote to you iu my 
last letter, that I mean to Goi'ald and my¬ 
self! Oh, kludge ! 1 can scarcely toll you 
tlie e.’cta'aoi'dinary things that have hap- 
jiened, the wonderful discovery which I 
have made. I don’t know exactly how to 
begin to tell it; I know that ju'oporly 1 
onglii. to keo}) my great secret for the last, 
hat then, jierliaps, you wouldn’t have 
patience to read so far, so that I had better 
blurt it out. at once. 

Well, then, you must know that the 
old gentlemnu iu whu.so house you are 
living, your master I sujqjose I must call 
liim—don’t bo annoyed, Madge, you know 
T wouldn’t pain you, but I am so bad at 
('xpluiniiig tlie.se things—Sir GeolTry 
lleriot, that is the best way tn put it, is 
Gerald’s father. Fancy that, Madge; fancy 
your living in the same house with that 
old man, seeing him every day, ordering hia 
dinner, and that, kind of thing, and not 
having the least idea that he was Gerald’s 
father. He seems to be a very horrid old 
])ei'.8on, with a must abominablo temper. 
Nut that Gerald will allow this for a 
moment, hut 1 .nm sure it must be so from 
what, he tells me about him. You know, 
Madge, wo always fancied at Wexoter that 
Gerald was a gcutlemau’s son, and that lie 
had run away from home, and this apjiears 
to he the case. When ho was quite a lad, 
ju.st before lie came to old Dobson’s tlioatro^ 
he had a terrible quarrel with his father, 
who treated him most shamefully, and 
timied him out of the house. 1 do not 
quite understand wluit the quarrel was 
about, but I am certain Gerald was iu the 
right. 

’J’he one thing which I remember in this 
•story is, that Hir fieolfry had quan'ellod 
witli his wife as ivell as his sou, and was in- 
fiivlaied against Gerald hecauso he took his 
inotlu'r’s ])art. It seems tha.t Sir GeotFry, in 
early life-, brought some terrible accusation 
against lii.s wife, an acciisatiouwhieh Gerald, 
wlien ho lioard of it, imagined to be false, and 
was di'i.ermiuod to disprove, lie intended 
to devol,!;' all his lime to solving tliifi mystery, 
but he had Iiis living to got, poor follow ! Ho 
had se:ucely any leisure when at Wexeter, 
and wlial ho had, ho said, ho employed in 
a different way. Why did Gerald blush 
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when he said that, Madge ? I don’t think 
he was in love with mo when wo woi'e in 
Miss Cave’s lodgings; hut ho did blush, 
and looked quite strange when he men¬ 
tioned it. 

However, he did find it out; and now 
comes the extraordinarj part of the story. 
He discovered that his father had been 
deceived, and had acted with the greatest 
injustice towards his mother; and in his old 
impulsive way, which I dare say you will 
I’ocollect, Madge, he determined on starting 
oti' at once to see Sir GcofTry, and to lay 
before him the facts which he had learned. 
And he went! Without saying a word to 
me ho hurried off' to Springside, and ac¬ 
tually made his way to Wheateroft. Fancy 
that, Madge! Fancy Gerald being actually 
in the same house with you, and neither of 
yon knowing anything about it. Of course 
I didn’t then know who his father was; he 
only took me into his confidence on his 
return, or I should have told him about 
your being there. 

It seems to have been a dreadful bu.si- 
ncBs, Madge. Sir Gooffry flew into a 
towering passion directly ho saw him. 
Would not listen to a word he had to say, 
and actually ordered the servant to turn 
him out of tho house. It seems too dreadful 
to think of, after all Gerald’s patience and 
Buflering, to receive such cruel treatment 
from his own fathei-! It was an awful 
shock to him. Since his rctuni he seems 
quite a changed man. He has lost all 
that fire and energy which I dai’c say you 
will remember as (rharacteristic of him, and 
does nothing but brood over the wrongs he 
has received. More keoidy than anything 
he seems to fool the injustice which Sir 
Gcoffry does him in suspecting that he 
had meixdy invented the discovery of his 
mothor’B iunooence as a mcims to restore 
himself to his old position and his father's 
favour. If Sir Geofiry could only be brought 
to acknowledge how wrong that suspicion 
is, I am sure that half Gerald’s misery 
would disay)pcar. 

And Sir Geoffry must be brought to 
acknowledge it, and a reconciliation must 
be cfleck'd between father and son, and, 
what is more, all this must lx? done 
by yon, Madge! Yes, by you! I have 
not told Gerald one word about your 
Itcmg at Whoatcroft; I thought it better 
not. So that whatevci*’ i§- done will come 
upon him as a surprise. I will not attempt 
for an iiistant to suggest what you should 


do. Your clear head and common sense 
arc sure to prompt the proper course, but 
tho result must be. Sir Geoffry’s acceptance 
of his wife’s innocence, and Gerald’s re¬ 
storation to his home. 

You can do this, Madge, and I know 
yon will! You would have exerted your¬ 
self in any case, but you will exert yourself 
more than ever now, for one reason which 
I have kept till the last. I told you that 
I was madly in love with Gerald, but that 
he did not make love to mo. Now, Madge, 
he has asked me to bo his wife. He first 
spoke to mo before that dreadfal visit lo 
Whoatcroft. Since his return he lias asked 
mo again. He wishes us to bo married, ho 
said, and to commence our new life in some 
foreign country. But I would not have 
him go away while matters I'emain as they 
are between him and his father. -Now you 
see the importance of the l.ask I have in¬ 
trusted to you, and yon will throw your 
whole heart into it, I know. 

Your loving 

Rose. 

A pang shot through Madge’s heart as she 
read the concluding lines of thi.s letter. 

“ Gerald about to be married—and to 
Rose,” she said, dreamily, letting the letter 
drop from her hand. Then rose up before 
her mental vision the old crescent at 
Woxeter, round which she and Gerald Hai’- 
dingc had walked on that well-rcniembered 
night. His words rung again in her ears. 
“ You know how I love and worship you, 
my darling! How, since the tiist hour I 
saw yon, I have been your slave, never 
happy but when near you, and having no 
other thou^it but of and for you.” 

And now he was govig to be married to 
Rose! Madge bent her head upon her 
breast, and her muttered words, “I sup¬ 
pose it is aU for the best,” sounded very 
hopelessly. 
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THE LAMP AND ITS SLAVES. 

Apteb depositing one passenger, the 
train went writhing out of the station; 
the serpentine motion and the rod lamp to¬ 
gether suggesting the idea of an enormous 
glowworm. The man who hod alighted, 
who had been awakened from a doze, and 
was still half asleep, stood staring after it 
until the porter, the one other living being 
in the place, touched him on tho arm and 
asked him for his ticket. 

“ Hero it is,” said tho passenger, pro¬ 
ducing it. “Now where is the man ?” i 

“ Whatman ?” asked the porter, gruffly, 
raising his lantern to get a bettor view of 
tho stranger, and eyeing him suspiciously. 

The light fell upon a tall, middle-aged 
man, wrapped from head to foot in a thick 
great-coat, and carrying a travelling-rug 
in one hand and a bag in the other. 

“ The man from Meneago,” he said, 
shortly. “I telegraphed this morning to 
Mr. Stacey that I was coming down by 
this train, and I expected ho would have 
sent a trap to meet mo.” 

“ Oh, you are Mr. Cameron, then ?” said 
the porter. “ Telegraph came all right, sir, 
but there weren’t nobody to take it up 
to Squire Stacey; and it’s plain you’re 
strange to these parts, or you wouldn’t talk 
about traps coming from Meneage this 
time of year. River’s out now, sir, and 
there’s no way of getting to Meneago but 
by.toat.” 

“ Co yon mean to say my message didn’t 
go to Mr. Stacey ?” 

“ Not it,” said the porter, quietly. “ It’s 
locked up in station-master’s desk, that’s 
where that is! Most of the Bridgefoot 
men have gone out in the fishing-smacks, 
and there’s only two boatmen left in the 


place, and they were both away time your 
message arrived.” 

“ But I must get to Meneago to-night,” 
said Mr. Cameron, “ if I row myself 
there !” 

“ No call for you to do that, sir,” said 
the poi’ter ;one of the boatmen’s sure l-o 
be back by this time, and he won’t mind 
tho job if he’s well paid for it, though it’s 
rather a rougliish night. We will go and 
try and find old Bowes. Give me your 
bag, sir, and come along a me.” 

"They crossed the lino, and went ont into 
an open road, bordered on either side by 
pretty villas, summer residences of the 
rich Avonmonth tradesmen. From the emi¬ 
nence on which they stood they saw, climb¬ 
ing tho cliff beneath them, the little white¬ 
washed cottages of the fishing-village 
perched in clumps of two and throe, one 
above tho other, until they were finally 
intermingled with tho stone bouses and tho 
slated roofs of the busino.s8 portion of the 
tcfwn. Above tlieir heads were traceable 
the vast yet delicate proportions of that 
great triumph of engineering skill, tho 
bridge from whicK the village takes its 
name, while tho fitful gleams of moon¬ 
light, which from time to time struggled 
through the dark bank of clouds, showed 
tho dull outline of some old three-deckers, 
notable ships in their day, but long since 
abandoned to the dry-rot and the rats. 

“ We are getting near the place now, 
sir,” said the porter, as they wound down 
what was little better than a narrow stone 
ladder between the houses. “ This is where 
our fishing people mostly live.” 

“ So my nose informs me,” said Mr. 
Cameron, dryly. 

The porter looked at him and grinned. 
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“ Tell 'ee that’s notliitig to Penzance fish- 
tracks in herring or pilchard season; 'tain’t 
nice, perhaps, but it’s main wholeiBome, I 
reckon, though some of ’em seems to think 
that ’tis bettor to keep the taste well washed 
out of their months. Tom Bowes is one 
of that sort; and here we are at his place. 
Hallo, Tom ! Tom Bowes! rouse ’un out, 
Ti.ini; ]i(;r(!’s a gentleman wants yor.” 

I’he porter stopjied before a low, dingy 
liov'cl, with a thatclied roof, and a tiny 
window, the little light pi’oenrable from 
which was, however, ffbse.ured by a thick 
glass bottle of dirty, elumsy-looking sweet¬ 
meats, and a ooujde of large-bowhal clay 
pi])cs with crossed stems. As tlu! man raised 
liis lantern to the door, the liglit ffdl npon 
a liali’-effaced inscrijhion setting fortli that 
the slioj) owner was didy licensed to sell 
groct'i'ies, &e. “Ah, that was in his wife’s 
lifctiiiio, sir,” said tlio jairtcr, jiointing to 
tile words. “ Slie were a hard-working 
woman, always trying to keep him straight., 
but since her deat.li, whatever time Tom’s 
7 iot in the boat, he's down at the Trawling 
Net, or n.sloc27 licre.” 

“ Perhaps he’s at the Trawling Net, 
now ?” said Mr. Cameron. “ He don’t 
apiiear to hear us.” 

I “ Trawling Net’s shut long since,” said 
I the })ovter. “ I’ll soon i-ouse 'un out, 1 
j tell ’ec. Do ’eo just kick at door while I 
shout, sir!” 

After a series of combined kicks and 
roars, the door opened, tmd Mi‘. JBowes 
stood before tliem, dressed in thick trousers 
and a frowsy yellow shirt. He was a 
heavily-built, ill-looking man of about fifty, 
with Jiis coarse sandy bair brought down 
after the old sailor fashion in a curl or love¬ 
lock on either side ot his broad square 
forehead, with a mass of tangled bwird and 
whiskers, and with a shifh% furtive glance 
in the small grey eyes which were deeply 
suid<on in his head. • 

“ AVhat’s this!” be ei-iod, in a dull thick 
voice, stepj)iiig a jiaee Kaek and niising his 
I liand to sliado his fart? Irom the glare of 
I (he porter’s lanij). “ Wliat's this!” he 
j i’epi»at.ed, lureliing heavily forw'ard and 
I elingiiig to the door for support. 

! “ A job, Tom, that’s what this is !” said 

i the porter. “A job!” 

j “ Job be-” said Mr. Bowes, savagely. 

“Go and ring thy old bell at station, and 
* leave I to sleep.” 

“ Gentleman Avant.s to go to Mcneage, 
Tom.” 

“ What’s lie to do to Mencago ?” asked 
Bow'es, “ ’Tain’t the colonel or Mr, Arthur. 
He isn’t to borne to Meueage.” 
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“ Neyer you mind what I want at 
Meaeage, my man,” said Mr. Cameron, 
stepping forward; “ I want yon to take mo 
there, and 1 will pay yon well.” 

” So yer need,” said Bowes, sullenly; 
“ a man should bo well paid to pull up to 
Mcneage at such a time a night, and in 
Bucli w^eather.” 

“ Weather isn’t so bad for November,” 
said the porter. 

“ It’ll be bad enough for December and 
February shuttled up together, before 
morning, Harry,” said Bowes, looking up 
at the sky. “ Tht^re will be a fine fight 
’tw'ixt wdrid and rain in an hour’s time.” 

“ Thou tlic sooner w’o’ro off the hotter,” 
said Mr. Cameron. “ Good-night, my friend,” 
he added, turning to tlie portei', “and thanks 
Ibi’ the trouble you have taken.” 

The fiortcr knuckled his foi’ehead as he 
pocketed his gratuity, atnd took advantage 
of Howes’s momentary ahscuce to whlsjjer, 
jiointing to the inside of the cottage, 
“ Don’t fear ’un, sir.” 

“ Fear I” echoed Mr. Cameron. 

“ I mean don’t mind ’un; he’s a little 
heavy wi’ liquor now, and when so, he’s 
apt to bo foul-mouthed and blows a litt le 
about himself and so on. He’s the b((st 
boatman in Bridgefoot, and drnuk or sober 
never met w’ith an accident yet.” 

“ Let’s trust his usual luck w'ill not for¬ 
sake him to-nigiit,” said Mr. Cameron. 
“Here he is. Now again, good-night.” 

And the porter touched his cap and 
started off, as Bow'cs reappeared, beaiiiig 
on his shonldcr a pair of sculls and B[)rit 
and sail. He had 2>ut on the usual fisher¬ 
man’s laiittod blue jersey, and earned a 
yellow oil-skin coat over his arm." 

Bowes locked the door bolnnd him, put 
the key in liis pocket, and beckoning Mr. 
Cameron to follow himV strode down the 
steps toward the pier. The steajnors which 
take tlio summer tourists such pleasant 
e.veursions had long since been laid up in 
dock; and in the little creek lying under 
the let' of the old pier, and sheltered thereby 
from wind and tide, which in the season is 
tilled wdth gaily painted craft, were only 
two boats, each rough, strong, and service¬ 
able. Into one of these boats Bowes threw 
the gear with which he was laden, and 
then lowered himself; loosened the rope 
from the ring which held the boat to the 
pier side, and, hand over hand, gradually 
worked her along until she reached the 
bottom of the small flight of steps. 

“ Down here,” growled Bowes, looking 
up at his companion; “ mind they sfhps; 
they be soaked slippery with the slime and 
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washing of the tide. That’s it—go aft I Arthur Stacey’U find that out before long, 
now. iou’ro pretty used to this kind of Wish him luck 6‘oni me pn hlS maniage, 


thing I reckon,” he added, as Mr. Cameron, 
passing him lightly, picked up the rudder 
from the bottom of the boat, and beiiding 
with it over the stem, shipped it easily; 

“Yes,” said Mi-. Cameron, with a short 
laugh, “ I have been in a boat before.” 

“ So have I,” said Bowes, palling the 


ha, ha!” And he bent himself to his sculls 
and went sweeping away with tlie tide. 

Mr. Cameron looked after him for a 
moment, then shrugged his shoulders, and 
maile the best of his way to the while 
wicket-gate he saw before him. Passing 
through it, he found him.self on a narrow 


boat’s head round, and settling down to gravcl-pfitli, which led into the broad car- 


his work. “I served on board the Vectis 
at the China war. 

“Ah, 1 remember the Vecti.s,” said Mr. | 
Cameron. “ She was C(mimi,ssioned at 
Avonmouth, and w-as i'ull of JJridgefoot 
men.” 

“ I’m no Bridgefoot man.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mi'. Cameron, who had 
wrapped himself in Jns rug, and lit his pipe. 
“ Where do you hail from then ?” 

“ I’rom Tremadoc, the other side of 
Veryan’s Head.” 

“ The donee yon do. 1 know it well.” 

“ Ah, so does him you’re going to visit, 
Mr. Ai'Lhur yiueey, him as lives i.ix> in the 
house there. He’s going to bo manied 
he is.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“ fesamo way as any other fool ; tln.re’s no 
one as hasn’t heard tliat Mr. Arlliur’s going 
to bo married to Miss ’I'regenna. It’s to 
be a grand wedding they say; the old 


be a grand wedding they say ; the old not run up to Loud 
s(juire‘s mad with joy, and the colonel’s ‘AVhat on earti 
coming down from Bondon — keep lier You seem strangely 
starboard, sir. Ha, ha ! liuicy Mr. Arthur “Moved,” eclioct 
going to bo married!” ciiougli to move me 

“it seems to alford you a great deal of laying his hand on 
amuseuieut,” said Mr. Cameron. “ 1 ]ia.ve heard fearf 

“ it du, it du, tiiere is nothing I’ve heard “JMews,” cried Bli 
of tor many a year i r^tkuu as has made nows ?” 
me laugJi so much—now, sir, port your “The most lior 
helm sharp, and run her on to that spit.” Ellen Pollard is aliv 
Two minutes after, the boat had run “ Cood Heavens,” 
aground, and Bowes had leaped out and wife ?” 
was holding her by the painter, . “ Yvs,” groaned ' 

“ Bale so lar,” said Mr. Cameron, as he wife.” 
stood on the strand. “Mj jiooi' dear I 

“ Ay, so fur,” said Bowes, grimly. ages since she—sine 

“ 'J'hevc’s your money, my man,” said “ it is ten yeai'S a 
Mr. Cameron. “ If you make her fast to from me with a ma 
that stake she’ll be safe enough, and you America, it is eij 
can walk up with me to tho iiouso and have received what I in 
a drink of cider, or what you like.” vertible proof of her 

“Kot I,” said Bowes, shoving the boat “in what shajie 
oil’, and springing into her .she floated ; you heard to-day f” 


“ not a bite nor a sup would I take under- 
Arthur Stacey’s roof. I’d deserve to be 
choked if 1 did.” 

“ As you please,” said Cameron. “ You’i’o 
a queer customer, Mr. Bowes.” 

“Maybe,” returned Bowes, “maybe 


riage sweep befor-e the ball-door. Liglds 
wcr(i gleaming liero and there in the home, 
and a vigorous application to the bell 
speedily produced a servant, who told Mi-. 
Camei-on tlio sqnii’o had retired,*but that 
M r. Art h nr was still up. Tho next moment 
Arlliur Siacey ajipeai-ed in the hall and 
cordially wclcomi:d tho visitor. 

“ You didn't expect me, Arthur ?” said 
Cameron, when t lnTibrary door liad closed 
behind them. “1 telegrii]>lied this morn¬ 
ing that J. was coming, but heard at 
Bi'idgc'foot that the ntes.sage could not bo 
delivered. I wanted to have a, few days’ 
quiet with you before tho otlior wedding 
giie.sts arrived, and-” 

“ Thank Cod you are come, no matter 
what brujight you,” .said Arthur Stacey. 
“You are the one man in the world wliom 
I wisJi to see. I sliould liavo telegraj)hi;d 
to you to come to-morrow, if, indeed, I had 
not run up to London to you.” 

“IVhat on earth’s the, matter, man? 
You seem strangely moved.” 

“Moved,” ecliocd Biacoy, “1 have had 
cnougli to move me. Btenvart,” he adilcd, 
laying his hand on liis friend’s shoulder, 
“i lia,ve heard fearful news this afternoon.” 

“Eews,” cried Blowart Cameron. “ W'^hat 
nows ?” 

“The most horrilde, tho most ialal. 
Ellen Pollard is alivo!” 

“ Cood Heavens,” cried Cameron. “ Your 
wife ?” 

“ Yvs,” groaned Siacey, “ my misei-able 
wife.” 

“My poor dear Arthur. "Why it seems 
ages since slie—since she left England.” 

“ it is ten years ago siiuio she ran away 
from me with a man of her own class to 
America, it is eight years ago since I 
received what I imagined to he incontro¬ 
vertible proof of her death.” 

“ in what shajie came the news which 


“ in tho form of a loiter, written in the 
scrawl I remeinher so well, and signed 
‘ Ellon Stacey.’ The writer said she had 

heard of my intended marriage, and--” 

■ “ And forbade it ?” 

“No; then I might have doubted its 
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authenticity. What it did say was so pain¬ 
fully like her real self as to make me 
tremble. Tt had suited her purpose, she 
said, to make roe believe that she was dead. 
She would remain dead, she said, to me 
and to the world, on the receipt of a thou¬ 
sand pounds; if I failed to send her that 
sum by the next mail, to a given address 
ill New York, she would return to England 
and proclaim herself.” 

“ Was there anything else in the letter ?” 

“Nothing hut some horrible ribaldry 
about Miss Tregenua and her family.” 

“ Miss Tregenna and her family ? IJow 
could Ellon have learned any particulars 
of them ? Was she acquainted with any 
one in these parts Y” 

“ Only with one man ; a fellow who is 
now a boatman in Biidgefoot.” 

“ The man who brouglitmehere to-night, 
Bowes ?” 

“ The same. He came fi-oin Trmuadoc; 
the place wlun-e 1 lirst. met her when I 
went to n-ad with the rector, and ho was a 
sort of lover of hers before she dew at 
higher game.” 

Then Stewart Cameron remembered how 
Bow'es had made merry, over Arthur 
Stacey’s impending niaiTiago; but remem¬ 
bering it, he held his peace. 

“ oil, Stewa-rt,” crii'd Arthur, in an 
agony of grief, “ not. even t.o you until now 
have 1 toid what I suffered through that 
fata.l folly ! It was bad enough to have t.o 
conceal the fact of my mairiage from 
the old people at home, to have to pass 
iny time with a woman who was susceptible 
of no softness, (lapablo of no impi’ovtiment., 
careless of the sacritieo which I had made 
for her, thinking but of her own self, and 
of how much could be made out of the 
silly boy who had succundjed to her 
temptation. But when 1 came to see her 
under the influence of drink, smuggled 
into the house and taken in seciet, holding 
me up to the derision of those chosen 
friends whom I had foolishly permitted 
her to retain, scoffing at my parents and at 
all that was good and true, 1 fiilt that my 
burden was almo.st insupportable. She 
relieved me of it at last by her flight. 
Then crime the news of her death, and 1 
thought I might find some solace for my 
wasted life by a suitable marriage. But 
years went by and I saw no one I could 
care for until, within the last few months, 
I met Maud Tregenna—Maud Tregenna, 
who is now Ibst to me for ever !” 

“ Nonsense,” said Cameron, laying his 
baud' on his friend’s shoulder, “ I never 
saw the Arthur Stacey of old days tlu’ow 


up the sponge, nor shall he do so now! 
This matter must he thoroughly sifted!” 

“ Sifted,” echoed Stacey, bitterly. 
“Where, and by whom ?” 

“ In America, and by me! In my 
rambling, special - correspondent life, I 
have seen men and cities, as yon know, 
and there aro few places, out of London, 
with which I am better acquainted than 
Now York. Fifth Avenue drawing-room, 
lager beer saloons. Bowery hoys, b.ar- 
kce]>crs, I know thorn all. This is Wed¬ 
nesday, I can get through by way of 
Bristol, and arrive in Liverpool on Friday, 
in good time to sail by the Cunard boat on 
Saturday morning.” 

“ But Maud—Miss Tregenna. What am 
I to say to her ?” 

“ Leave that to me. I’ll have all our 
plan of action cut and dried and dchiiled 
l)y to-morrow morning ; and now, old man. 
give me some supper, and let rao get to 
bed, for 1 am hnngry and tired, and shall 
want fi long sleep to clear my brain for 
thinking out what we hav(i to do.” 

However much Stewart Cameron might 
have wanted a long sleep, he certainly (lid 
not get it; for Arthur Stacey heard him 
w.alking up and down his bedroom long 
afior they liad ridired, and seemed to have 
scareely got to sleep before he was aroused 
by finding Cameron at his bedside. 

“ .lump up now, Arthur, tlnow on your 
dressing-gown, and clear the cobwebs out 
of your head, for 1 Iiavc only about ten 
minutes to (alk to you-” 

“ But how will you-” 

“ Everything is arranged—your man is 
getting the boal^ and I shall catch the 
morning mail. Now, first about Miss Trc- 
geima; if you have pluck enough, which 1 
muc;h doubt, you shall {jo and see her, if not, 
you must write, to lior. * But in any case she 
must be told at once that most important 
business calls you to London, and that your 
marriage mwf bo postponed for at least 
a fortnight. Now, above all things, speak 
or write brightly and cheerfully, of course 
expressing the ‘ desolation’ which you feel 
at your happiness being deferred, but not 
giving her the smallest idea of any trouble 
or difficulty in the matter.” 

“ But am I to go to London ?” 

“ Well no, not to London; 1 think I have 
a better place than that. It is perfectly 
obvious that you must get away from this 
place. You would worry yourself to death 
in this solitude, or you would bo worried 
to death by some of the Tregenna people, 
when they found—as with that extraor¬ 
dinary perverseness which always marks 
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such things, they wonld certainly find~ 
that you were remaining here. ” 

“ You are quite right,” said Arthur, 
quickly. “ But whore can I go ?” 

“ To see the Slaves of the Lamp, rny 


son. 


Who are 


“ The Slaves of the Lamp ! 
they ?” 

“ Mortals, with almost immortal power; 
men whose lives are passed in blessing and 
banning ; now establishing a kingdom, 
now announcing a revolution; a movement 
of their fingers, and Wall-street wails with 
panic, or the Bank of England is glutted 
with gold; wealth, poverty, success, failure, 
courage, despair; nay, almost life or death 
are daily distributed by them. In a word, 
the Lamp gives tho light, by the reflected 
movement of which tho messages coming 
through tho Atlantic cable arc recorded, 
and the Slaves are the telegraph clerks !” 

“ But where are these people, and why 
should I go to them ?” 

“ Aniswer, number one. At Valcntia, on 
the west coast of Ireland, in a sit,nation t)f 
great wild beauty. Answer, number two. 
Because tlio sccneiy will be ali novel to 
you, and tlie journey will do you good by 
distracting youi- thoughts from your own 
affairs. Because Mr. Qay, the superinten¬ 
dent, is an intimate friend of mine. 1 went 
out there as ‘ special’ for the Si,, tesman, to 
describe the laying of the fii'st <Mible, and 
wc saw a deal of rough wor'k together in 
the old Agamemnon. 1 w ill give you a letter 
to him, and guarantee you a welcome from 
one of the best fellows in tho world. And 
lastly, because you will^be there on the 
spot, iu case I waut to speak to you across 
tho Atlantic.” 

“ But how am I to-——” 

“ No time for any more. Hero is tho 
letter for Gay. Now give me all the letters 
you have received from Ellen Pollard since 
her flight. Two, four, six—this one con¬ 
taining the news of hor death, signed by— 
who is this? Oh, Silas Mumford, Pres¬ 
byterian* clergyman; and this one again, 
signed by herself, as.sorting her existence, 
and claiming hush money.” 

” Of course 1 would have paid the 
money willingly enough, but-” 

“ But you were not going to place Miss 
Tregenna in a false position, and to make 
a bigamist of yourself, even for tho sake of 
supplying me with the groundwork of a 
plot for a new novel. By the way, that 
reminds me. Here is a memorandum 
of some letters which I have not time to 
write, and which you must write for me, in 
my name, at once. One to Morton, States¬ 


man Office, London, saying tliat business 
compels me to absent myself for throe weeks, 
but that I hope to be back in time to write 
the usual leader about tho Yule Log, and 
the Mistletoe, and all the rest of it, for 
Christmas Evo. One to Gogerty, publisher. 
Crane-court, London, telling him I have 
got together all tho stuff for Gogerty’s 
Garland, and it looks pretty good. I’ll 
make it up on tho voyage out, and send 
it him by tlie return mail. One to Mrs. 
Cliigli, laundress. No. fl, Dossotter’s-court, 
Esscx-.sLreet; telling her to take advantage 
of my absence to introduce a little soup 
and water and a scrubbing-brush into my 
ch.ani])er.s. Now, old fellow, good-bye. 
Whatever may happen, good or had, you 
shall know almost ns soon as I know it 
mysidf. Within a very few moments of 
my lioaring any news in New York, one of 
the Slaves of tlio Lamp shall read it out to 
you at Valcntia. J have given a general 
idea of your position to Gay, and 1 know 
ho will pay you cveiy aticntion. Now, 
once more, good-bye ; if 1 want yon, you 
must make (.he best of your way to Queens¬ 
town, and come by the next boat.” 

Stewart Cameroii wrung his friend’s 
hand and was gone. 

Stewart Cameron had rightly estimated 
lii.s Iriend. Ai'thnr Stacey had not t^ie 
pluck to HOC Miss_ Tregenna, but. he wi’ote 
hor such a lotbem* as St ewart bad udviscd», 
telling her that the business up6n ^hiclv 
was c.alled away was of most vital import¬ 
ance. She could guess what he must feel 
at liaving t o tear liimself away from iier at 
such a time, and he could comprehend 
what he hoped were her feelings in the 
matter, but that during their enforced 
separation, lie should never cease to, &c., 
and ho knew that she wonld never cease 
•to, <fec.; in fact, the style of letter which, 
under such circunistance.s, has been written 
fj'om time immemorial, and the popularity 
of which, from all that can bo seen to the 
contrary, is likely to continue. 

Then he further followed Stewart’s advice 
by quitting Meneagc at once; but, that step 
teken, he began to act upon bis own ideas. 
He wonld go to Valcntia, of course, but he 
did not see any occasion to hurry to his 
destination. The Cuiiard steamer, by which, 
as he saw from the paper, Stewart had 
sailed, w.s8 the Scotia, the fastest of the 
fleet, but even she must take ten days to 
arrive at hor destination, and then Stewart 
would have his inquiries to make. So he 
travelled leisurely to London, and took up 
his quarters at the Tavistock, in the vain 
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hope that he might distract his thoughts 
from the dreary channel in which they 
never ceased to flow. Ho had not been a 
frequent visitor to toivn. since his youthful 
days, when, like most provincial young 
men, he knew moi-c of metropolitan amuse¬ 
ments and dissijiation tlian most Lon¬ 
doners ; but on this occasion he found 
himself sifting in theatres and supper- 
rooms, as pro-occupied, and as self-con- 
tairuHl, as he had been in his solitude at 
J'lencage, and ever asking liiiuselE the eon- 
slantly r(!curring question, “What will 
he the result of SUnvart’s mission—what 
fnfnro is in store for mo ?” 

Ho hoped for reHef in Hnblin, which was 
a strango city to him, but there flic same 
thoughts and fears eternally haunted him, 
and would not he laid. Thence, at last, 
he made his way to Killarney, at that 
season of the year bleak, blaidv, and deso¬ 
late ; and thence through the ivilde.sl pa rt 
of Kerjy, lunv winding round the base of 
mountains, whose; tops were enshrouded in 
])urple mist, now eros.sing narrow stone 
bridges, under Avhich the storm-swollen 
livers ran brown and foaming; now tra¬ 
versing vast tracts of bog-land whore the. 
water stood lu stagnant ])ools, and where, 
hero and tlu;re, on the hare lu'own earth 
from which it had been stripped, the peat 
lay piled in sods for the winter tiring; until 
' he passed through the wretched lit tle town 
of Cahirciveon, a mile or t wo beyond which 
I is the feiTj^ conned ing the island of Va¬ 
lent ia with the mainland. 

It was during this portion of his journey 
that the misery of his position, the horror 
under which ho iva.s svilTering on the night 
of (lameron’s ariival, recurred to Arthur 
Stacey in its fullest force. The savage 
grandeur of the scenery, the squalor of the 
mnd cabins, the tlcsola.fo gaunt, look of 
the lew hnnian bidiigs he encouniei-cd, all" 
had their otl'ect in lowering his .spirits and 
I'cnderiug more direful the aspect of the 
crisis through wjiich ho was passing. 

He I’ocovered a little Avhen, after a brief 
interval of rest, at the comfortable inn at 
Valentia, h«; went over to the handsome 
block of buildings in which are placed the 
otlicos and residences of the Slaves of the 
Lamp, and was received with groat cor- 
"dialily by their chief. Mr. Gay took Arthur 
through the building, showing him tlio 
handsome hall, where, stowed away for the 
winter, lay the sails and sculls, the cricket- 
hats and croquet-mallets, and other imple¬ 
ments of summer pastime; the supei’in- 
tendent’s own office, filled with scientific 
Avorks and apparatus; the mess-]room, the 


dormitory, and finally the darkened sanctum 
of the Lamp and of its reflecting Mirror. 

There they were, and there before them 
was the Slave. There he sat with his eyes 
intently fixed on a framed white-paper 
sci’een in fi’ont of him, on which was re¬ 
ceived the image of the flame reflected 
from the mirror; wdiile the movements of 
this spot of light io the right or left of the 
centre of the paper screen conveyed to the 
Slave the letf,ers which, formed into words, 
Avero read oft' by him and taken doAvn by a 
fellow SlaA’e at ins side. 

“ New York, November the 21 st, Canard 
S. S. Scotia, arrived this morning at ten 
A.M.,” road the Slave, and Stacey knew 
that by that time Cameron was at work. 

That thought rather inten.sitied than 
relieved hi.s anxiely. He found himself 
constantly wondering what stops Ca.meron 
Avould take for the elucidation of the mys¬ 
tery. What he might bo doing at that 
p.'irlicnlar time, AA'hy Ellen Pollard had sent 
over to England the nows of her death, 
and how she c;in have been a gaiiiei' by the 
dcvicso. Aland Trcgenna, too, Arthur could 
scarcely bear io think of her ! Ho had, 
Avhilo in Jjondon, received a letter from 
her so full of trust and confidence in him, 
so mindful of his intoi'e.sts, making so mueJi 
of any question involving his happine8.s, 
and so little of her disappointment and 
distress at his absence and the po.stpone- 
mont of the Avedding, that he felt half in¬ 
clined to despise liimself for practising 
oven a necessary deception upon her. Ho 
had replied to the loiter, telling her that 
bis business ca,llod him to Ireland, but 
that his movement.s would he so uncertain, 
liable as ho was to bo summoned from 
place to place, that ho could not give her 
any fixed address. Ho would, however, of 
oonrso wrilo to her. And he had done so. 
On the second night after his arrival at 
Valentia, ho sat down in the inn guest¬ 
room, a elmmher which ho thought might 
in the summer look pretty enoimh, with 
its view over the ferry, but wmch was 
somewhat chill and gaunt in winter, and 
wrote to Maud Tregenua, snch a letter as 
daring his lifetime ho had never written. 
Ho was not naturally a man of impulse, or 
easily moved to warmth of expression ; 
huf in this letter he poured out all the 
wealth of love which he had hoarded 
during the past, all his hopes for their 
joint future. It seemed, while he was en¬ 
gaged on it, to be an antidote against the 
surrounding gloom; but by the next morn¬ 
ing its effect was gone, and the reaction 
setting in rendered him worse than ever. 
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That night Arthur Stacey thought his 
senses were about to leave him. As he 
sat over the smouldering fire, and listened 
to the roaring of the wind without, he 
thought it would be almost better to return 
to Cornwall, and tell Maud Tregenna the 
whole truth, than prolong the mental agony 
which he had endured that day. In the 
morning, as on the other days since his 
arrival, he had visited the temple of the 
Lamp, the light of which is never extin¬ 
guished night or day, and had seen the 
watchful Slaves at their never-ending task. 
Then he had gone out to the lighthouse, and 
through the Knight of Kerry’s grounds, 
and from Bray Head had watched the long 
Atlantic rollers come thundering shore¬ 
ward, evidences of the storm that had 
taken place perhaps a thousand leagues 
away. Such, at least, Arthur Stacey 
thought them as ho gazed on them from the 
bleak, barren height, and regarded them as 
ill-omens of the contlict that was raging on 
liis behalf fitr away in the West. 

He ought to have been tired by his 
wanderings, but the cosiest bed iu the world 
: would scarcely have tempted him to sleep, 
and he was unwilling to tempt the weary 
unrest and the tossing to and fro, listening 
to the wailing of the waves, which he knew 
awaited him np-stairs. He had looked 
through every sheet of the thumbed and 
dii-ty newspapers wbicli lay about the room, 
j! and read tbrough all tbo idiotic scrawl with 
I which the “ visitors’ book” was bespattered. 
A torn Black’s Guido, and tlio cover of a 
work which purported to be “ Your Fate 
Foretold; or, the Norwood Gipsy’s Oracle,” 
but the contents of wliicb had apparently 
cast their skin and vanished, constituted ail 
the literature of tho inn. 

Arthur thought he would try tho tra¬ 
veller’s htet resource of chatting with tho 
landlord ; but tho landlord had gone to 
market at Caliirciveen, and would not bo 
back till late, and he had neither the in¬ 
clination nor the courage to break in upon 
the convivial circle, whose boisterous mirth 
came pealing in from the kitchen. One 
hope was left him, his servant might have 
thought to pack some books iu the port¬ 
manteau. He would go and see. 

No, no books, only clothes, and—good 
Heavens! what is this ? The packet of 
letters concerning Ellen Pollard, which 
Cameron so particularly desired to take 
away with him, and without which his in- 
quiries will probably be fruitless? The light 
in the bedroom was too dim to enable Arthur 
to convince himself, and he hurried down¬ 
stairs with the packet in his hand. 


No, they were not the letters ! Hiank 
Heaven for that! What were they then ? 
A series of manuscripts of dili'erent shapes 
and size, and evidently in various hands, 
neatly folded, docketed, and tied together in 
one general wrapping sheet, on which were 
tho following words pencilled in Cameron’s 
well-known hand; 

G.’s G. for 187 —. 

Tw'O horrors — Burke ? Hai’e ? (after 
“Burke” was written “ill—try Grimmer.”} 

One ghost—explicable. 

One ditto—inexplicable. 

Comic verse. 

Serious ditto. 

0)10 London Life—Streeter. 

One Sporting ditto—Knox. 

One Rambling Exporionce—Self. 

Query—something Irish—Nugent R. ? 

“ G.’s G. ?” said Arthur Stacey to him¬ 
self, “ and mannsci’ipts? These must be (be 
intended contcut.s of the Garland, about 
which I wrote on Stewart’s behalf, arid 
which Stewart fondly imagined he had 
taken with him to armngo on the voyage. 
Ho’ll bo in a tremendous state of mind 
about it, bat I think his wrath would bo 
mil igated if he know bow opportunely they 
have come in for my relief. Now, let ns 
see what they are about.” 

Ho took up the first paper, and listlessly 
turned over the leaves for a few moments. 
Presently, finding tho manuscript easier to 
decipher than he had at first expected, he 
addressed himself to its perusal in earnest. 

IN THE CONFESSIONAL. 

The things of which I write befel—let 
mo see, some tiffcoon or oighfocn years ago. 
I was not young then ; I am not old now. 
Perhaps I was about thir(y-two ; but I do 
[•not know my ago very exactly, and I 
cannot be certain to a year or two one way 
or tho other. 

My manner of life at that time was de¬ 
sultory and unsettled. I had a sorrow— 
no matter of what kind—and I took to 
rambling about Europe; not certainly in 
the hoyie of forgetting it, for I had no wish 
to forget, but because of the restlessness 
tliatmade one place after another triste and 
intolerable to me. 

It was change of place, however, and 
not excitement, that I sought. I kept 
almost entirely aloof from great cities, 
spas, and beaten tracks, and preferred, for 
the most part, to explore districts where 
travellers and foreigners I’aroly penetrated. 

Such a district at that time was the 
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Upper Rhine. I was trarersing' it that 
partionlar summer for the first time, and 
on foot, ftnd I had set myself to trace the 
course of the rivei’ from its source in the 
great Rhine glacier to its fall at Schaff- 
hausen. Haring done this, however, I was 
unwilling to part company with the noble 
■' j^lrer, so I decided to follow it yet a few 
. miles firther—^perhaps' as far as Mayence, 
but at all events as far a|f Basle. 

And now began, if net the finest, cer¬ 
tainly not the least charming part of my 
journey. Here, it is true, were neither 
Alps nor glaciers, nor ruined castles 
perched on inaccessible crags, but my way 
lay through a smiling country studded 
with picturesque hamlets, and besjide a 
bright river hurrying along over swii’ling 
rapids, and under the dai’k arches of an¬ 
tique covered biidges, and between hill¬ 
sides garlanded with vines. 

It was towards the middle of a long 
day’s walk among such scenes as these, 
that I came to Rheinfclden, a small place 
on the loft bank of the river, abont fourteen 
miles above Basle. 

As I came down the white road in the 
blinding sunshine, with the vines on either 
hand, I saw the town lying low on the 
opposite bank of the Rhine. It was an 
old walled town, enclosed on the land 
side, and open to the river, the houses 
going sheer down to the water’s edge, with 
flights of slimy steps worn smooth by the 
wash of the current, and overhanging 
eaves, and little built-out rooms with pent¬ 
house roofs, supported from below by jut¬ 
ting piles black with age, and tapestried 
with water-weeds. The stunted towers of 
a couple of churches stood up from amid 
the brown and tawny roofs within the 
walls.. Beyond the town, height above 
height, stretched a distance of wooded 
hills. The old covered bridge, divided by 
a hit of rocky island in the middle of the 
stream, led from bank to bank—from Ger¬ 
many to Switzerland. The town was in 
Switzerland; I, looking towards it from 
the road, stood 6n Baden territory; the 
river ran sparkling and foaming between. 

I crossed, and found the place all alive in 
anticipation of a Kermess, or fair, that was 
to be hold there the next day but one. 
The townsfolk were all out in the streets, 
or standing about their doors; and there 
were carpenters hard at work knocking up 
rows of wooden stands and stalls, the whole 
length of the principal thoroughfere. Shop- 
signs in open work of wrought iron hung 
over the doors. A runlet of sparkling water 
babbled down a stone channel in the middle 


of the street. At almost eveiy other house 
(to judge by the rows of tarnished watches 
hanging in the dingy parlour windows), 
there lived a watchmaker; and presently 
I came to a fountain, a regular Swiss foun¬ 
tain, spouting water from four ornamental 
pipes, and surmounted by the usual armed 
knight in old grey stone. 

As I rambled on thus (looking for an 
inn, but seeing none), I suddenly found 
that I had reached the end of the street, 
^d, with it, the limit of the town on this 
side. Before me rose a lofty, picturesque 
old gate-tower, with a tiled roof, and a 
little window over the archway, and there 
was a peep of green grass and golden sun¬ 
shine beyond. The town walls (sixty or 
seventy feet in height, and curiously roofed, 
with a sort of projecting shed on the inner 
side) curved away to right and left, un¬ 
changed since the Middle Ages. A rude 
wain, laden with clover, and drawn by 
mild-oyed, cream-coloured oxen, stood close 
by in the shade. 

I passed out through the gloom of the 
archway into the sunny space beyond. 
The moat outside the walls was bridged 
over and filled in — a green ravine of 
grasses and wdd-flowers. A stork liad 
built its nest on the roof of the gate-tower. 
The cicalas shrilled in the grass. The 
shadows lay sleeping under the trees, and 
a family of cocks and hens went plodding 
inquisitively to and fro among the cab¬ 
bages in the adjacent field. Just beyond 
the moat, with only this field between, 
stood a little solitary church—a church 
with a wooden porch, and a quaint, bright- 
red steeple, and a churchyard like a rose- 
garden, full of colour and perfume, and 
scattered over with iron crosses wreathed 
with immortelles. 

The churchyard gate and the church 
door stood open. 1 went in. All was 
•clean, and simple, and very poor. The 
walls were whitewashed; the floor was laid 
with red bricks; the roof raftered. A tiny 
confessional like a sentry-box stood in one 
corner; the font was covered with, a lid 
like a wooden steeple; and over the altar, 
upon which stood a pair of battered brass 
candlesticks and two vases of artificial 
flowers, hung a caricature of the Holy 
Family, in oils. 

All hero was so cool, so quiet, that I sat 
down for a few moments and rested. Pre¬ 
sently an old peasant woman trudged up 
the church path with a basket of vegetables 
on her head. Having set this down in the 
porch, she came in, knelt before the altar, 
said her simple prayers, and went her way. 
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Was it not time for me also to go my 
way P I looked at my watch. It was 
past four o’clock, and I had not yet found 
a lodging for the night. 

I got up, somewhat unwillingly; but, 
attracted by a tablet near the altar, crossed 
over to look at it before leaving the church. 
It was a very small slab, and boro a very 
brief German inscription to this effect: 

To TUB Sacbbd Mbuost 
or 

THE EEVEEEND PARE CHESSEZ, 

For twenty years the beloved Pastor of this Parish. 

Died April 16th, 1825. Aged 44. 

I BB LIVBD A SAIKT; HE DIED A HABITS. 

I read it over twice, wondering idly what 
story was wrapped up in the concluding lino. 
Then, prompted by a childish curiosity, I 
went up to examine the confessional. 

It was, as I have said, about the size of 
a sentry-box, and was painted to imitate 
old dark oak. On the one side was a 
narrow door with a black handle, on the 
other a little opening like a ticket-taker’s 
window, closed on the inside by a faded 
j green curtain. 

I 1 know not what foolish fancy possessed 
j me, but, almost without considering what 
I was doing, I turned the handle and 
opened the door. Opened it, peeped in, 
found the priest sitting in his place, started 
back as if I had been shot, and stammered 
an unintelligible apology. 

“I—I beg a thousand pardons,” lex- 
claimed. ‘‘ I had no idea—seeing the 
church empty-” 

He was sitting with averted face, and 
clasped Hands lying idly in his lap—a tall, 
gaunt man, dressed in a black soutane. 
When I paused, and not till then, he slowly, 
very slowly, turned his head, and looked 
me in the face. • 

The light inside the confessional was so 
dim that I could not see his features very 
plainly. I only observed that his eyes 
were largo, and bright, and wild-looking, 
like the eyes of some fierce animal, and 
that his face, with the reflection of the 
green curtain upon it, looked lividly pale. 

For a moment we remained thus, gazing 
at each other, as if fascinated. Then, find¬ 
ing that he made no reply, but only stared 
at me with those strange eyes, I stepped 
hastily back, shut the door without another 
word, and hurried out of the church. 

I was very much disturbed by this little 
incident, more disturbed, in truth, than 
seemed reasonable, for my nerves for the 
moment were quite shaken. Never, I told 
myself, never while I lived could I forgot 
that fixed attitude and stony face, or the 


glare of those terrible eyes. What was 
the man’s histoiy ? Of what secret despair, 
of what life-long remorse, of what wild 
unsatisfied longings wasw he the victim ? 

I felt I could not rest till I had learned 
something of his past life. 

Full of these thoughts, I went on quickly 
into the town, half running across the field, 
and never looking back. Once past the • 
gateway, and inside the walls, I breathed 
more freely. The wain was still standing 
in the shade, but the oxen were gone now, 
and two men were busy forking out the 
clover into a little yard close by. Having 
inquired of one of these regarding an inn, 
and being directed to the Krone, “ over 
against the Frauonkircho,” I made my 
way to the upper part of the town, and 
there, at one corner of a forlorn, weed-grown 
mai'ket-place, I found my hostelry. 

The landlord, a sedate, bald man, m 
spectacles, who, as I presently discovered, 
was not only an inn-keeper, but a clock- 
maker, came out from an inner room to re- ^ 
ceive me. His wife, a plump, pleasant 
body, took my orders for dinner. His pretty 
daughter showed mo to my room, ft was 
a large, low, whitewashed room, with two 
lattice windows, overlooking the market¬ 
place, two little beds, covered with puffy 
red eiderdowns at the farther end, and aii 
army of clocks and ornamental timepieces 
arranged along every shelf, table, and chest 
of drawers in the room. Being left hero 
to my meditations, I sat down and counted 
these companions of my solitude. 

Taking little and big together, Dutch 
clocks, cuckoo clocks, chalet clocks, skele¬ 
ton clocks, and pendules in ormulu, bronze, 
marble, ebony, and alabaster cases, there 
were exactly thirty-two. Twenty-eight 
were going memly. As no two among 
them were of the same opinion as regarded 
the time, and as several struck the qxiartors 
as well as the hours, the consequence was 
that one or other gave tongue about every 
five minutes. Now, for a light and ner¬ 
vous sleeper such as I was at that time, 
here was a lively prospect for the night! 

Going down-stairs presently with the 
hope of getting my landlady to assign me 
a quieter room, I passed two eight-day 
clocks on the landing, and a third at the 
foot of the stairs. The public room was 
equally well stocked. It literally bristled 
with clocks, one of which played a spas¬ 
modic version of Gentle Zitella, with 
variations, every quarter of an hour. Hero 
I found a little table prepared by the open 
window, and a dish of trout and a flask of 
country wine awaiting me. The pretty 
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daughter waited upon me. Her mother 
bustled to and fro with tlie dishes; and tho 
landlord stood by, and beamed upon mo 
through his spectacles. 

“ Tiio trout/ were caught this morning, 
about two miles from here,” ho said, com- 
pla(!elltl3^ 

“ Thoj^ are excellent,” I replied, filling 
him out a glass of wine, and helping 
myself to another. “Your health, Herr 
AVirlh.” 

“ Thank.s mein Herr—j'-ours.” 

Just at this moment two clocks struck 
at ojjposit.e ends of the room—one twelve 
and the othei- seven. I ventured to sug¬ 
gest that mine host was tolerably well 
reminded of the flight of time; where¬ 
upon ho ex])liiinod that his work lay chiefly 
in tho repairing and regulating iine, and 
that at that present moment ho had no less 
than one hundred and eighteen clocks of 
various sorts and siz(^s on the premise.s. 

“ J’erhaps tho Ilerr J'lnglandcr is a light 
Blee])er,” said hi.s quick-witted wife, de¬ 
tecting my dismay. “ If so, wo can get 
him a bedroom elsewhere. Not perhaps 
in the town, for 1 know no place wluu'o he 
Would be as comfortable as with ourselves, 
but just outside tho Friedrich’s Thor, not 
five minutes’ walk fi'om our door.” 
i I attceplod the oiler gratefully. 

I “ So long,” 1 said, “iis I insure cleanli- 
iK'ss and quiet, i do not care how homely 
my lodgings may be.” 

“ Ah, you’ll have both, mein Hoit, if yon 
go where my wife is thinking of,” said the 
landlord. “ 11 is at the house of our 
pastor—tho I’cro Cliesscz.” 

! “ 'J'ho Pore Chessoz!” I exclaimed, 

li “ What, tho i)astor of tlio little church out 
I yonder?” 

;i “'J'he same, mein Herr.” 
jl “But—but surely the Pore Chessez is 

dead 1 I sfiw a tablet to his memory in 
the chancel.” 

“ Nay, that was our pastor’s elder bro¬ 
ther,” replied tho landlord, looking g^ve. 
“ He has been gone tlicse thirty years and 
more. His was a tragical cjiding.” 

Bub I was thinking too much of tho 
younger brother just then to feel any 
I curiosity about tho older; and I told my¬ 
self that 1 w’ould put up with the com- 
jjanionship of any number of clocks, rather 
than sleep under the same roof with that 
terrible face and those unearthly eyes. 

“ I saw your pastor just now in the 
church,” I said, with apparent indifference. 
“ Ho is a singular-looking man.” 

I “ He is too good for this world,” said 
j the landlady. 


“ He is a saint upon earth!” added the 
pretty Fraiilem. 

“Ho is one of tho best of men,” said, 
more soberly, the huslmnd and father. “ I 
only wish he was less of a saint. lie 
fasts, and prays, and works beyond his 
strength. A little more beef and a little 
loss devotion 'wmuld be all tho bettor for 
him.” 

“ I should like to hear something more 
about tlie life of so good a man,” said T, 
having by this time c<nno to tho end of my 
simple dinner. “ Como, Herr Wiri/h, let 
us have a. bottle of yoar best, and then sit 
down and tell mo 3’onr pastor’s histoiy !” 

The landlord sent his daughter for a 
boti/lo of the “ green seal,” and, taking a 
chair, said ; 

“Ach Himrael I mein Herr, there is no 
history to tell. The good father has lived 
hero all hi.s life. Ho is one of ns. His 
father, Johann Chessez, was a naiive of 
llheiufelden, and kfqit t.h is very inn. He was 
a Avealtliy farmer, and vine-grower as avcII. 
Ho had only those two sons—Nicholas, who 
took to the church, and became pa/Stor 
of Feldkirehe; and this ono, Matthias, 
Avho was intended to inherit the business ; 
but who also entered religion after the 
death of his elder bi'ot.her, and is now 
pastor of tho same parish.” 

“ But why did he ‘ enter religion’?” I : 
asked. “ Was ho in any Avay to blame for ! 
the accident, (if it was an accident) that 
caused the death of his elder brother ?” 

“ Ah, Heavens! no !” exclaimed the land¬ 
lady, leaning on t,he back of her husband's 
chair. “ It was the shock—the shock that 
told so terribly upon Jiis poor nerves ! Ho 
was hnt a lad at tliat timeaand as sensitive 
as a girl—but the Hen- Englander does 
not know tho story. Go on, my husband.” 

So the landlord, after a sip of the “ green 
seal,” continued : 

“ At tho time my wife alludes to, mein 
Herr, Johann Chessez was still living. 
Nicholas, the elder son, was in holy orders 
and established in the parish of Feldkirehe, 
outside tho walls; and Matthias, the 
younger, was a lad of about fourteen years 
old, and lived with his father. He was an 
amiable, good boy—pious and thoughtful— 
fonder of his books than of the business. 
The neighbour-folk used to say even then 
that Matthias was cut out for a priest, like 
his elder brother. As for Nicholas, he 
was neither more nor less than a saint. 
Well, mein Herr, at this time there 
lived on the other side of Hheinfelden, 
about a milo beyond the Basel Thor, a 
fanner named Caspa.r Bufenacht and his 
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wife Margaret. Now Caspar Rufcnaoiit 
was a jealous, quarrelsome fellow; and 
the Fi-au Margaret was pretty; and fce 
led her a devil of a life. It was said 
that he used to beat her when he had 
been drinking, and that sometimes, when 
he wont to fair or market, he would lock 
her up for the whole day in a room at the 
! top of the house. Well, this poor, ill-used 
! Frau Margaret-*' 

[ “Tut, tut, my man,” interrupted the 
j landlady. “ The Frau Margiiret was a light 
i one!” 

j “ Peace, wife! Shall we speak hard 
I words of the dead ? I'he Frau Miirgaret. 

, was young, aud pretty, and a flirt; and 
I she had a bad husband who left her too 
! much alone.” 

j TJie landlady pursed up her lip.s, and 
i shook her head, as the best of women will 
I do when the character of another woman 
: is under discussion. The innkeeper went on. 
j “Well, mein Ilei’r, to cut a long stojy 
; short, after having been jealous first ol' 

; one and then of another, Caspar liufcnacht 
becamis fm-ious sibout a certain (Jerman, 

I a Badt.aior, named Schmidt, living on the 
i opjiositc bank of the ithine. 1 remember 
: 11 10 man quite well, a hand-some, merry 
i fellow, and no saint; just the sort to mtdvo 
i mischief between man and wife. Well, 
Casjjar Rufenacht swore a great oath that, 

I cost what it might, he would come at the 
I truth about his wife and Sclimidt; so 
I he laid all manner of plots to sui’prise 
!i them—waylaid the Frau Margaret in her 
j walks, followed her at a distance when 
I she went to church, came home at un- 
i expected hours, and played the s}»y as if 
! he had been bronglit up to tlie trade. But 
j his spying was all in vain. Eitlier the 
i Frau Margaret W'as too clever for him, or 
I there was really nothing l,o discover, but , 
[ still he was not .satisfied. So he cast about 
I for some way to attain bis end, and, by 
I the help of the Evil One, he found it.” 

Here the innkeeper’s rvif'e and daughter, 
who had doubtless hoard the story a hun¬ 
dred times over, drew near aud listened 
breathlcs,sly. 

“ What, think you,” continued the land¬ 
lord, “ docs this black-soulod Ca.spar do ? 
Does he punish the poor woman within an. 
inch of her life, till she confesses ? No. 
Does ho charge Schmidt with having 
tempted her from her duty, and fight it out 
with him like a man ? No. What else then ? 

I will tell you. Ho waits till the vigil of 
St. Margaret—her saint’s day—^when he 
knows the poor sinful soul is going to con¬ 
fession ; and he marches straight to the house 


b of the Pore Chessez—the very house where 
I our own Pore Chessez is now living—and 
s ho finds the good priest at his devotions in 
I his little study, and he says to him: ‘Father 
I Chessez, my wife is coming to the church 
1 this afternoon to make her confession to 
; yon.’ ‘ She is,’ replies the priest. • ‘ I 
I want you to tell me all she tells yon,’ 
says Caspar; ‘ and I will wait here till you 
conic hack fiom the church, that I may 
licai' it. Will you do so?’ ‘Certainly 
not,’ replies the Pere Chessez; ‘you must 
surely know, Caspar, tliat we priests are 
forbidden to reveal tbe secrets of the cou- 
fcssional.’ ‘That is nothing to me,’ says 
Caspar, with an oatli. ‘ I am resolved to 
know wheiher my wife is guilty or innocent; 
and know it 1 will, by fair means or foul.’ 

‘ You shall never know it from me, Caspar,’ 
says the Pere Chos.sez, very quietly. ‘ Then, 
by Heavens !’ says Caspar, ‘ I’ll learn it for 
myself.’ Aud wilh that ho pulls out a 
heavy horsc-])istol from his pocket, and 
with the butt-end of it deals tho Pere 
Chessez a tremendous blow upon the bead, 
and then another, aud another, till the poor 
young man lay scnselo.ss at his feet. Then 
Caspar, iliiuking he had quite killed him, 
dressed himself in the prio,st’s own .soutane 
and hilt, locked the door, put tlio key in 
his pocket, and .stealing round the back 
way into the cliurch, shut himself up in tho 
coijfe.-.sioiial.” 

“ Thou the pi'iest died !” 1 exclaimed, 
romemberiug the epitaph upou the tablet. 

“ Ay, mein Herr—the Pere Che.sscz 
died ; but not before bo had told the story 
of liis assassination, aud identified his 
murderer.” 

“ And Caspar Rufen;ieht, I hope, was 
hanged ?” 

“ Wait a hit, mein Hen-, m’o have not 
.come to that yet. Wo left Ciispar in the 
CoiitV.ssional, waiting for his wife.” 

“ And she came?” 

“ Yes, poor soul! .she came.” 

“ And made her eonfe.ssion ?” 

“ And made her confession, mein Herr.” 

*• What did she confess?” 

The innkeeper shook his head. 

“ 'J’hat no one over knew, save the good 
God and her murdex’or.” 

“ Her murderer!” I exclaimed. 

“ Ay, just that. Whatever it was that 
she confessed, she paid for it with her life. 
Ho heard her out, at all events, without 
discovering himsdlf, and let her go home 
believing that she had received absolution 
for lier sins. Those wdio met her that 
afternoon said she seemed unusually bright 
and happy. As she passed through the 
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town, sbo went, into a bliop in the Mon- 
garten Strasso and bought some ribbons. 
About lialf an hour later, iny own fathiy 
met her outside tho Basel Thor, walking 
briskly Jiomowards. Ho was the last who 
saw ber alive. That, evening (it was in 
0<!l<iber, and the days were short), some 
tT’avellers coming that way into the town 
beard shrill cites, as of a woman scream¬ 
ing, in the direction of Caspar’s farm. But 
the night was very daik, and the hon.so lay 
back a little way from the road ; so they 
told thoinselves it was only some drunken 
]i<!a8ant quaiTclling with his wife, and 
pissed on. Next moining Caspar Ilufcmacht 
came to llheinfolden, walked very quiet ly 
into tho PobV.ci, and gave himself up to 
justice. ‘1 have Idlled my wife,’ said he. 

‘ T have killed tho Pero Che«ssoz. And I 
have committed sacrilege.’ And so, indeed, 
it was. As I'or the h'j’au Margaret, they 
found her body in an upper chamber, well- 
nigh hacked to pieces, and the hatchet with 
which the murder was committed lying 
besidt! her on the floor. He had pursued 
her, apparently, fiom room to room; for 
t here were pools of blood and handfuls of 
•long light hair, and marks of bloody hands 
along the walls, all tho way from the 
kitchen to tho spot whore she lay dead.” 

“ And so he was hanged r'” said I, com¬ 
ing buck to my original question. 

” Yes, yes,” replied the innkeeper and 
his womankind in chorus. “ Ho was 
hanged, of course he was hanged.” 

“ And it was the shock of t his double 
tragedy that drove the younger Cliessez 
into the church?” 

“ Just so, mein Hen-.” 

“ Well, he carries it in his face. He 
looks like a most unhajipy man.” 

“ Nay, he is not that, mein Herr !” ex¬ 
claimed the landlady. “ Ho is melancholy,' 
but not unhappy.” 

“ Well, tlien, austere.” 

“ Nor is he aysterc, except towards him¬ 
self.” 

“ True, wife,” said the innkeeper ; “ but, 
as I said, ho carries th.at sort of tiling too 
far. You understand, mein Herr,” he 
added, touching his forehead with his fore¬ 
finger, “ tho good pastor has let his mind 
I ’dwell too much upon tho past. He is 
j nervous, too nervous, and too low.” 

! I saw it all now. That terrible liglit in 
his eyes was the light of insanity. That 
stony look in his face was the fixed, hope¬ 
less melancholy of a mind diseased. 

” Boos he know that he is mad ?” I 
i asked, as tho landlord rose to go. He 
jj shrugged his shoulders and looked doubtful. 
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“ I have not said that the Pero Ohessez 
is mad, mein Herr,” he replied. “ He has 
strango fancies sometimes, and takes his 
fancies for facts, that is all. But I am 
quito sure that he does not believe himself 
to be less sane than Lis neighbours.” 

8o tho innkeeper left mo, and I (my 
bead full of the story T liad just heard) 
put on my hat, went out into the market- 
phieo, asked my way to tho Basel Thor, 
and sot off to explore the scene of the Frau 
Margaret’s murder. 

1 found it without difficulty — a long, 
low-fronted, beotlo-browcd farm-house, 
lying back a meadow’s length from tho 
road. There were children playing n])on 
tho threshold, a flock of turkeys gobbling 
about the barn-door, and a big dog sleeping 
outside his kennel close by. The chimneys, 
too, were smoking merrily. Seeing these 
signs of life and cheerfulness, I abandoned 
nil idea of asking to go over the bouse. 
1 felt that I had no right to carry my 
morbid curiosity into this peaoefu] home; 
BO 1 turned away, and rcti-accd my steps 
towards Hlieinfcklou. 

Tt was not yel. seven, and the sun bad 
still an hour’s coni’se to run. I I’c-entcrcd 
the town, strolled back through tlio street, 
and jirosontly came again to tho Friedrich’s 
fl'Iior and the path leading to the church. 
An irresistible impulse seemed to drag mo 
back t o the place. Shuddcringly, and with 
a sort of dread that, was half longing, I 
pushed open the churchyard gate and went 
in. Tho doors wore closed; a goat was 
browsing among the graves; and the nish- 
iug of the lllune, some throe hundred yards 
away, was distinctly audible in the silence. 
1 looked roimd for tho pigcst’s house—the 
scene of the first murder; but fi’orn this 
side, at all events, no Louse was visible, 
(.ioing round, however, to the back of tho 
ebnrch, I saw a gate, a box-bordered path, 
and, jiccping through some trees, a chimney 
and the roof of a little brown-tiled house. 

This, then, was the path along which 
Caspar Rufenacht, with the priest’s blood 
upon bis bands, and the priest’s gown 
upon his shoulders, had taken bis guilty 
way to the confessional! How quiet it 
all looked in the golden evening light! 
How Hko tho church path of an English 
parsonage! 

I wished I could have seen something 
more of f.lie bouse than that bit of roof 
and that one chimney. There must, I told 
myself, be some other entrance—some way 
round by the road ! Musing and lingering 
thus, I was startled by a quiet voice close 
against my shoulder, saying: ■ 
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“ A pleasant evening, mein Herr!” 

I turned, and found the priest at my 
elbow. He had come noiselessly across the 
giuss, and was standing between me and 
the sunset, like a shadow. 

“ 1 —I beg your pardon,” I stammered, 
moving away from the gate. “ I was 
looking-” 

I stopped in some surpiisc, and indeed 
■wnth ^me'sense of relief; for it was not 
the same priest that I liad seen in the 
morning. No two, indeed, could well be 
more unlike; for this man was small, 
white-haired, gentle-looking, Avith a soft, 
sad smile inexpressibly sweet and winning. 

“ You w'CTo looking at my arbutus y” he 
said. 

I liad scarcely observed tlio arbutus till 
noAv, but I bowed and said Sfunething to the 
eH'oct that it was an unusually tine f.reo. 

“Yes,” ho I’cplied; “but 1 have a rho¬ 
dodendron round at the front that i.s‘ still 
-finer. Will you como in and see it ?” 

1 said 1 should be pleased to do so ; he 
led the Avay, and I followed. 

“ I lio]7e you like this part of onr Tlhiiie- 
coinitry h” he said, as wo tooic ;'io path 
through the shrubbery. 

“ i like it so Avell,” I replied, “ that if I 
Avero to live anywhere on the banks of the 
llhine, I should cci’tainly ehoo.so some spot 
t)n the Upper Rhine betAveen Scliafi'hausen 
and ilasle.” 

“And you would bo right,” ho said. 
“ Nowliero is the river so iDnautiful. Neaivr 
th(; gliiciers it is milky uJid turbid—beyond 
Ra.sle it sooti becomes muddy. Hero avo 
liaAm it blue as the sky — spai-kling as 
ciiampagnc. Hero is my rhododendron. It 
stands tAvelvo feet high, and measures as 
many in diameter. 1 hud more tlian two 
hundred blooms upon it last spring.” 

When I had duly" admired this giant 
si limb, ho took mo to a little arbour on a 
bit of steep green bank ovorlooldng the 
river, where ho invited me 1o sit down and 
rest. From hence I could see the porch 
and part of the front of his little house; 
but it Avas all so closely planted round Avith 
trees and shrubs, that no clear view of -it 
seemed obtainable in any direction. Hero 
we sat for some time chatting about the 
Aveather, the approaching vintage, and so 
forth, and watching the sunset. Then I 
rose to take my IcuAm. 

“ I hoard of you this evening at tlio 
Krone, mein Herr,” ho said. “ You were 
out, or I should have called upon you. I 
am glad that chance has made us acquainted. 
Do you remain over to-morrow Y” 

“ No j I must go on to-morrow to Basle,” 


I answered. And then, hesitating a little, 
I added: “ You heard of me, also, I fear, 
in the church.” 

“ In the church ?” lie repeated. 

“ Seeing the door open, I went in—from 
curiosity—as a traveller; just to look round 
for a moment, and rest.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ ]—I had no idea, however, that I was 
not alone there. I would not for the world 
have int ruded ” 

“ I do not uTidcrstaud,” ho said, seeing 
me hesitate. “ The church stands open all 
day long. It is free to every one.” 

“ All! I see he has not told you !” 

The priest, smiled, but looked puzzled. 

“ lie y Whom do you mean ?” 

“ The other priest, nion perc;—yonr col¬ 
league. I regret to liavo bi-okcn in upon 
his meditatious ; but I bad been so long in 
t.ho clmrel), and it Avas all so still and quiet, 
that it never occurred to me that there 
might be some one in the confessional.” 

Tlie priest looked at me in a strange, 
startled Avay. 

“ la the confes.sioi]al!” he repeated, 
Avith a catching of his breath. “ You suaa' 
sumo one—in the confessional ?” 

“ J a,ra ashamed to sa.y that, haA'ing 
thonghtlcBsly opened the door-” 

“ You saw—what did you see ?” 

“ A priest, moii pore.” 

“A pnest! Can ’ you dcsci'ibo him? 
Should you know him again ? Was ho pale, 
and tall, and gaunt, A\’ith long black hair ?” 
“ The same, undoubtedly.” 

“ And his ('yes—did you observe anything 
particular about his eyes?” 

“ Yes, they were largo, W'ild-looking, 
dark eyes, \yith a look in them—a look I 
cannot describe.” 

“A look of toiTor!” cried the pa.st()r, 
noAv greatly agitated. “ A look of terror— 
cvf romoi'se—of despair!” 

“ Yes, it Ava.s a look that might mean all 
that ,” I replied, my astonishment increasing 
at every Avord. “ You seem troubled. Who 
is he ?” 

But instead of ansAvering my question, 
the pastor took oft’ his hat, looked up with 
a radiant, aAvo-strnck face, and said ; 

“All-merciful God, I thank Thee! I 
thank Thee that I am not mad, and that 
Thon hast sent this stranger to bo my 
assurance and my comfort!” 

Having said these words, ho bowed his 
head, and bis li[)S moved in silent prayer. 
When bo looked np again, his eyes were 
full of tears. 

“ My son,” ho said, laying his trembling 
hand Trpoii my aniij “ I owe you an expla- 
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nation; but I cannot give it to you iio-tv. 
It must wait till I can speak more calmly— 
till to-morrow, when 1 must see you again. 
It involves a teniblo story—a story pecu¬ 
liarly painful to myself—enough now if I 
tell you that I have seen the Tiling you 
describe—seen it many times; and yet, be¬ 
cause it has boon visible to my eyes alone, 
I' have doubted the evidence of my senses. 
The good people here believe that much 
soiTow and meditation have touched my 
brain. I have half believed it myself till nij w. 
But you—you have proved to me that I am 
the victim of no illusion.” 

“But, in Heaven’s name,” T exclaimed, 
“ what do yon sup))oso I saw in the con¬ 
fessional ?” 

“You saw tlic likeness of one Avho, guilty 
also of a double murder, committed tluf 
deadly sin of sacrilege in that very S])ol., 
more tlm.n thirty yeai-s ago,” replied the 
Pero ChesscK, solemnly.' 

*“ Caspar Rufenacht!” 

“ All! you have lieard the story ? Tlien 
I am spared the pain of telling it to you. 
That is well.” 

I bent my head in silence, and wo walk('d 
together without anotlier word to tlie 
wicket, and thence round to the clinrcli- 
yard gate. It wa.s now twilight, and the 
first stars were out. 

“ Good-night, my son,” said the pastor, 
giving me his hand. '“Peace be with you.” 

As he spoke the words, his giusp tiglit- 
cned—his eyes dilated—his whole counte¬ 
nance bocauic rigid. 

“ Look !” ho whispered. “ Look where 
it goes!” 

I followed the direction of his eyes, and 
there, with a freezing lioiTur ydiicli 1 have 
no words to describe, I saw—distinctly 
saw through the deepening gloom—a tall, 
dai'k figure in a priest’s souhine and broad- 
brimmed hat, moving slowly across tVo 
path leading from the parsonage to tlio 
church. For a moment it seemed to pause 
—then passed on to the deeper shade, and 
disappeiU'ed. • 

“You saw it?” said the pastor. 

“ Yes—plainly.” 

He drew a deep breath ; crossed himself 
devoutly; and leaned upon the gate, as if 
exhausted. 

“ This is the third time 1 have seen it 
this yeai’,” ho said. “Again I thank God 
for fie certainty that I see a visible thing, 
and that His great gift of reason is mine 
nnimpsireij- Btit 1 would that Ho were 
graciously pleased to release me from the 
sight—the hon’or of it sometimes more 
thah I know how to boar. Good-night.” 


With, this, ho again touched my.hand; 
so, seeing that he wished to be alonO, I 
silently left him. At the Friedrich’s Thor 
I turned and looked back! He was still 
standing by the churchyard gate, just 
visible through the gloom of the fast deep¬ 
ening twilight. 

I never saw the Pore Chessez again. 
Save his own old servant, I was last 
who spoko with him in this worm. Ho 
died that night—died in his bed, where he 
wns found next morning with his hands 
crossed iipon his breast, and with a placid 
.smile n^atn h^ lips, as if he had fallen 
asleep iii ihe act of ju'ayer. 

As ilio JHiws spread from house to house, 
the. whole town rang with lamontaiions. 
T1 10 church-bAls tolled ; the cai*pente]'S 
left their work in the streets; the chil¬ 
dren, dismissed from' school, went homo 
wee^)ing. 

“ ’Twill be the saddest Kermcjss in 
llheinfelden to-morrow, mien Herr!” said 
my good host of the Krone, [is I shook 
hands with him at parting. “ We hiivc 
lost the best of jiastors and of friends. He 
was a saint. If yon had come but one day 
later, you would not have seen him !” 

A.nd with tliis he brushed his sleeve 
across his eyes, and turned away. 

Every shutter was up, every blind down, 
every door clofeed, .as I pas,sod along tho 
Friedrich’s Strasse about mid-day, on my 
way to Basic; and tho few townsfolk I 
met looked gnavo and downcast. Then I 
crossed tlie bridge, and, having shown my 
passport to tho German sentry on the BadeJi 
side, I took one long, last farewell look at 
the little w.alled town as it Lay sleeping in 
the sunshine by tho river—knowing that I 
should SCO it no more. • 


“ That’s ‘ one ghost,’ evidently,” said 
Arthur Stacey, referring to Cameron’s 
pencilled memorandurn, “and I should say 
decidedly ‘ inexplicable.’ Now for the next,” 
and ho took up the underlying paper, which 
was labelled— 

THE SIGNOR JOHN. 

I. 

It seems but this morning that I got up 
before the sun, in our little wooden house, 
to cook, bake, wash in the river, help to 
mow the griiss, coax my father, serve my 
brother Niccolo, and be as happy as ’fee 
grasshoppers that sing both night and day. 
Wo lived upon a very high Alp, and we 
weTo poor, though wo did not suffer hard- 
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ship. In, -winter we had plenty of pine- 
logs to keep the fire alive, and at night wo 
were very gaj, singing songs, and plapng 
the zither. In summer we- bi'eakfasteu on 
the grass in the faint dawn, dined under 
the long roof at the sheltered side of the 
house, and supped by the starlight; after 
which I danced for my father, while Nic- 
colo played the pipes. The chance passing 
of travellers was an excitement to us. A 
wood-carver from the Tyrol sprained his 
foot near our place, and taught Niccolo to 
carve whilst we nursed him. This was 
something to bo grateful for^ as travellers 
would buy the work, and besides, it gave 
oxir boy something to do. Ho was a cripple 
from his birth; one foot did not come to 
the ground somehow, and his back was a 
good deal bent. He had a little square 
face, with bright eyes, and brown hair, 
and was said to be quite a Swiss, a.s 
our mother had been. The first figure he 
carved was my patron saint, Christopher, 
wading through the torrent with the Child- 
God on his shoulders, and it was given me 
after he had bitten one of my fingers be¬ 
cause I had stayed out alone in the moon¬ 
light, forgetting to fetch him. He never 
was so vexed, howevci-, tli.-it I could not 
offer him comfort, asking him t.o plait my 
long hair, which came to my ankles. I 
would sit down on the ground wilh my 
back against his knees, when ho would 
dress the hair beautifully. If I were rest¬ 
less ho would hurt me, if I were patient 
he would kiss mo; and if his w’ork pleased 
him fully, ho was blithe the rest of the 
day. 

Once I went with my father to a feast 
at a lower -village, the festa of St. Florian. 
This was the first occasion on which I wore 
my mother’s costume. On the night before 
the feast I was holding out my foot to note 
how my shabby skfrt had crept up my leg. j 
My father came and measured me with his* 
alpenstock. “ You are now as tall as your 
mother,” he said; “yon may henceforth’ 
wear her clothes.” He shed tears in the 
morning when ho saw mo in her dress, but 
was so well pleased afterwards, that I ran 
to the nearest tarn to see what I could be 
hke. The tarn was nearly filled with rosy 
clouds, besides a gigantic pine-tree, which 
tapered up arid broke them. I seized the 
sombre draperies of the pine-tree, and, 
gazing into the water, saw a .maiden like 
the -vyomen whose fathers are wealthy vine¬ 
dressers. Her petticoajt was of orange 
cloth, her, long, narrt*; apron of a rich 
shadp of blue, her hlac^ velvet bodice was 
laced -with gold over white, and a deep red 
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sash was folded 'W'bII about her waist. Tho 
only part of the picture that I knew was 
a pale dark 'countenance, with bright red 
lips, and the wide, black eyes tlint seemed 
to take up half the face. I marked Nic- 
colo’s plaits and the silver arrows he 
had fastened in them, and the bunch of 
scarlet ash-berrics which he had fixed 
behind ray ear. I saw that this was my¬ 
self, and ran merrily back to the chill et 
to hug my little Niccolo, and tell him not 
to pinch onr neighbour Teresa, who was 
kindly coming to keep house for him 
whilst my father and I were away. 

Phicido with his mule came to meet us : 
a young man of tho village who had some¬ 
times busiiic.ss on onr Alp. He brought 
us to see his house, in which he had just 
put pretty furniture, and asked ns to praise 
the fresco of St. Florian upon the gable, 
which ho had lately got retouched for the 
festa. He had also made a ne-w' staircase 
up to his balcony; and the people joked 
Placido, saying he meant to take a wife. 

It was a very pleasant festa. People 
treated me as a woman, now that I was 
grown enough to wear my mother’s clothes. 
1 was often asked to dance, and listened to 
with attention when I sang and played the 
zither. The next day Placido brought us 
a long way upon onr road towards liome ; 
we could not get him to leave us till the 
worst of tho journey was past. Thanks to 
his stout mule, we got over all our difficul¬ 
ties, and wore going along merrily, when 
we heard a voice above ns shouting through 
tho pines. 

Right above onr heads there was a desert 
of lonely crags, a wild and dreaded place, 
where death lies in wait for men. My 
father left me sitting upon a pine-stump, 
aiid went shouting up the crags, seeking 
tho stranger who had called. He returned 
with him by-and-bye, and we hurried along 
on onr journey, for though the air was 
flushed with colour, yet the darkness was 
clo.sG at hand. We hastened along in 
silence, dragging each other up' steeps, and 
going hand in hand, step by step, slowly 
across narrow shifty places. The traveller 
Lad a fair foreign look, which is to ns iriost 
perfect beauty. His locks shone in the 
twilight, after my father’s dusky head had 
got lost in the gloom of the pines. 

Arrived at our Alp at last, we fbniid 
Teresa preparing supper, and Niccolo sui¬ 
ting in the doorway, piping shrilly |o 
the moon. The stranger ^ve me hii, h arifi 
up the last ascent, then raised it to 1^., 

“My pretty little ^1,” he ssid, *‘y<Si-a 
have certainly saved my life.” 


THE SIGNOR JOHN. 







"WJieif ij^ipoolo saw OS coming he limped 

is this that has come with yoii, 
Netta, wlio smiles and kisses your hand ?” 

“ Hush ! Niccolo; he is English, but he 
understands our talk.” 

The stranger threw flown his hat and 
knapsack before our door. The firelight 
shone over the threshold, and* our neigh¬ 
bour Teresa appeared carrying out the 
supper-table, which she placed uijon the 
grass. 

The next morning, when 1 wakened, I 
peeped down between tho rafters of my 
bedroom in the loft, and saw the stranger 
talking to my father in the doorway. 

I crept down tho Ladder, and found no¬ 
body in the place. Niccolo had lit the fire 
for me, and gone away to his work, and 
I heard my father’s voice shouting in tho 
distance. Tho signor was then gone. I 
heaved a sigh between regret and relief, 
and seized hold of a pitcher, and prepared 
to go to tho tarn. I made a step across the 
threshold and started back; the signor was 
leaning smoking against our chalet. 

I sprang back so quickly that I broke 
the pitcher, and had to press my hand on 
my <wes to keep tlie tears from fulling. 

“ Child !” said tho signor, smiling in at 
me, “ why do you tako such jiains to hide 
your face ? One does not see so pretty u 
thing every day.” 

” r am not pretty this morning,” I said. 
“ It was only my mother’s clotlics. And 
I was hiding my face in ti-ouble hccanso I 
.have broken my jug.” 

“ And you were going to fetch water ?” 
he said, “ and yonder pail is too heavy for 
you ? And it was all owing to me that 
you broke the pitcher ?” 

He lifted the pail on his shoulders. 
“ Come, let us fetch the water,” ho said; 
“ I shall want you to show the way.” 

Wo fetched tho water together, and the 
stranger taught me to call him the Signor 
John. He had an air grand and gentle, 
and a pleasant- light in his eyes. He 
laughed gaily when amu.scd, and that en¬ 
couraged me. At breakfast we saw no 
Niccolo, and I invited, the Signor John to 
look at his carvings: at St. Barbara with 
her tower, St. Dorothy and her roses, St. 
.Vincent among his orphans, St. Elizabeth, 
whose royal mantle was filled with broad. 
Niccolo had carved them all, and they stood 
in a row in his workshop. They were far 
the finest tilings we had got in our chdlot; 
yet when I brought the signor to look at 
them Nioeolo shut the door in his face. 

“Nevermind!” said tho Signor John, 


“ we can amuse ourselves; I wish to m^e 
a sketch of you if yon don’t object to sit.” 

“ I ought to be at my work,” I said; 
but ran to tell 'my fethor, who was chop¬ 
ping wood in the pine-brake. 

“ It is an honour not to he refused,” he 
said. “ You must ask the good Teresa to 
stay and prepare our dinner.” 

The signor spread out his pictures for 
me to sec ; saying he was an artist ojily by 
love, and not by profession. I thoughttliat 
love must have the best of it, so beautiful 
was his work; much finer than Placido’s 
frc.sco, which was considered something 
grand. There were pictures of lovely ladies 
who were of his own country; and their 
beauty seemed to laugh at me, and my 
heart began to sink. 

“ Signor,” I said, almost tearfully, “ shall 
I not return to the chalet, and put on my 
mother’s clothes ?” 

“Your mpthcr’s clothes!” ho cried, 
am.azed. 

“ Those 1 had on yesterday. The 
colours arc gay and bright. Else I shall * 
make such an ugly picture—you will throw 
it away.” 

“You make far the prettiest picture I 
have ever soon,” he said, “ and I shall hang 
it up where I can look at it every day.” 

I blushed with surprised delight. “ Thank 
you, Signor John,” 1 muttered, and crossed 
my hands as ho had arranged them, and 
gazed over into tho pine-forest in a way 
which he had already approved. 

Tlie signor remained at our clAlet for a 
whole week. Eveiy morning wo started 
on some new excursion; he and I together, 
for my father had not time to attend to 
him, and Niccolo could not walk. 

One evening wo were all at sapper when 
Placido appeared with his«nule coming up 
onr Alp. My father welcomed him kindly, 
and hade him sit down and eat. He looked 
strangely at the Signor John, and then nt 
mo, blit our new friend spoke to him plea¬ 
santly, and they wore soon conversing to¬ 
gether. Placido was a large man, with a 
calm face. Ho had dark thoughtful eyes, 
and brows well bent above them, and a 
heap of coal-black locks that left his tem¬ 
ples broad and bare. He had a slow gentle 
smile, but was quick and firm in speech. 

“ As steady as Placido Lorez,” was a by¬ 
word down in his village. 

After supper was over Placido seized on 
the snpper-tahl© and oarried it back to the 
ch&let; I following on his steps with a dish 
and ewer. As I washed the ^tters and 
restored them to their shelves Placido put 
logs on the fire, and blew them into flames. 
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I finished my task and put off my apron, 
chattering gaily to him all the time. I 
could see his figure looming out against the 
firelight, and at the same time my father 
and the Signor John standing talking out 
in the moonlight. 

Placido had given me very absent an¬ 
swers ; bnt at last made a sudden move, 
and with two long strides stood right 
before me. 

“ Netta,” he said, “ I came to ask if you 
would marry me.” 

I was utterly amazed and a good deal 
frightened; he looked so very determined, 
as if 1 must come off that moment, whether 
I would or not. My knees knocked to¬ 
gether, and I clung to the table. 

“ You don’t really mean it, Placido ; yon 
cannot want a wife !” 

“Not art?/wife,” be said; “I only ask 
for you.” 

“Oh, Placido, don’t!” I said. 

“Look you, my little dearest one!” he 
urged, “you may think,me a rough lover. 
But never was a wife more loved and 
prized than you will bo, if yor come to mo !” 

“ Tliank you, Placido,” I said, “ you mean 
j to be very kind to me; but I do not thiuk 
I about marrying; and please be so very 
j good as not to ask mo again.” 

My father and tho Signor John hero 
put in their heads at the door. 

“ What is this that is going on ?” said 
my father. “ Netta! are you scolding our 
neighbour?” 

“ Oh, no, no !” cried Placido, “ it is only 
that my suit displeases lier. I. asked her 
just now to marry me; and she does not 
wish to consent.” 

“ What ?” cried my father, turning to 
me. “ Yon don’t mean to say that you 
would refuse so kind an offer? Do not 
think about me, my daughter. I would 
mther sec yon provided for than keep yod 
for my comfort.” 

“ I do not like to marry,” I said, w'eep- 
ing. “ I do not love Placido, and it would 
be dreadful to have ho marry him.” 

Placido’s face flushed and then turned 
pale again. “ T did not come here to make 
you weep,” he said, sadly. “ The pain of 
my disappointment is not worth one of 
yonr tears.” 

He turned to go away, but my father 
seized him by the arm. “ Wait, my dear 
friend 1” he said, “ and do not bo ofiended 
at a girl who is still a child.” 

Then turning to tho signor, who had 
looked on gravely at this scene : 

“ Signor! come to my assistonce,” he 
cried. “ Netta will heed yonr counsel.” 

. - ^ ^ 
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The signor looked at mo teti^ly, with 
an uneasy look in his face. ^ ; ' 

“ As you say, she is only a child,” he 
said. “1 beg you will give hor a little 
longer time to play.” 

“ So be it then.” said my father. - 

I drew along breath of relief, and looked 
gratefully at the friend who had saved me. 
Placido gazed from me to the signor, and 
from the signor back to me; then suddenly 
laid hold of his alpenstock and bade us a 
quick good-night. 

After this wo had some more pleasant 
days, till at last there arrived a sad one 
when the signor prepared to leave us. I 
felt an odd pain in my heart which I 
could not drive away. Tho night before 
bis depnrtnre I was standing at the fire 
alone; the logs were almost burnt, and lay 
in a rod heap on the hearth. The signor 
came and stood by me. • 

“ Netta, when I am gone you must often 
think of me.” 

I strove with a sensation of choking. 

“ What! have yon not a word for mo ?” 

“ I do not want to W'cop,” I cried, .and , 
my tears came down in a storm. 

“ I will certainly come back next year,” 
said the signor, “ and then you will bo a 
woman grown.” 

I wrung my hand away from him, and 
fled to my loft. Tho next morning at 
breakfast he scarcely looked at me. My 
father was going a journey with him, and 
they talked about the roads. Niccolo, who 
had now become merry, noado faces behind 
the signor’s back, while I stood miserably 
in the doorway, rubbing my chilly hands 
together. The trevollors bade ns good-byo, 
and Niccolo went off to his workshop; 
but I stood gazing drearily down tho Alp. 

The signor turned and came hack to me. 

“ Buy yourself a ribbon, pretty one,” 
lie said, “ when you go to the next 
festa.” 

In another moment he was'gontf, and I 
had a piece of gold in my hand. I uttered 
a moan of indignation, and went flying 
down the Alp. “Signor John! Signor 
John !” I cried, in a voice that must have 
boon shrill enough to frighten tho eagles, 

I crushed the money into his hand, but 
it fell to the ground between us; and ho 
hurried off, laughing, and looking otrer his 
shoulder. I dug the earth with my nails, 
and buried tho gold where it lay; then fled' 
away into the pine-brake, to weep ,long 
and fiercely. That evening Placido <»me 
back and repeated his question.* I gave 
him a sullen “No;” and he went fiway 
more sadly than he had done before. And 
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, I began to get happy again, for Niccolo 
q^inch me, and talked to me all 
abontto-carvings, just as before the signor 
came. 

But my father came back from his jour¬ 
ney with a troubled face. 

“ Plooido has left his village,” he said, 
“ and gone to push his way in the world!” 

n. 

Thbeb years passed, and I was a staid 
maiden, who did not caro much for featas 
nor gay clothes. I was not of so merry a 
temper as I had promised to be, and people 
thought I was haughty, and some of the 
girls disliked me. This was partly owing 
to Niccolo, who would say, “You noecl 
not speak to Netta, she is grown so proud : 
she thinks herself quite a princess since tlic 
Englishman kissed her hand !” A little 
thing gets one a character when gossips 
are by to talk. Then I did not choose to 
marry, and that was the woi-st; for though 
suitors might not grieve like Placido Lorez, 
yet no one likes to bo refused, and their 
friends resented my coldness. So I wfis .a 
lonely kind of creature, and lived in my 
own way, clinging fast to my father, and 
only vexed when he would say, “ When 1 
arn dead and gone, Netta, who will take 
care of you and our peevish Ni(;colo 

So things went on till the avalanche 
came down upon us, killing my poor fathei-, 
and burying him in the rnins of our 
house. The goats and kids wore killed, 
and Niccolo was sorely hui't; and only I, as 
if by miracle, escaped. 

We sat for many hours on the fallen 
rooks, till the people from the vill.ago 
reached us, when they brouglit us down to 
their houses, and treated us like their own. 
I tried to give little trouble, for I liad no- 
thipg to give them in return; nothing at 
all had wc saved but the clotlies we wore; 
Niccolu’s ai-ra was hurt so that he could 
not carve, and a woman’s work is not much 
when she has not got a home to woi'k in. 
The housewives in the village had got 
daughters of their own, and nobody seemed 
in need of a girl to help them. The worst 
was that nobody would love Niccolo, for, 
besides being utterly helpless, the lad had 
a biting tongue. 

Placiilo’s aged mother came out to look 
at me; when she saw my saddened face the 
tears came down her check. 

“ ^y girl,” she said, “ I have liated 
you, for you sent my son away, but the 
Lord has sent you tiouble, and I must for¬ 
give you.’l 

, Shq brought me into her house, and I 
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told her my bittet thoughts, 'that J 
wanted to go dowU to the w6r|d watges 

are given w> labour. 

“ At Comp,” she said, ” are the silk 
factories; and there is many a ’fvay of 
earning when one gets down to the level 
world. You used to play the zither, and 
sing a song.” 

“ Tliat is long ago,” I said, “ and the 
zither is buried with my father. I fear that 
.all my music is buried with it.” 

“ At your ago the music is not hushed 
so quickly,” she said, kindly, and pulled 
an old zither down from a shelf. “ It 
used to bo sweet enough,” she added; 
“ take it with mj^ blessing.’ At least it 
may cheer your way if it puts no money in 
your purse. And the village shall .see to 
your Niccolo; though it must be owned ho 
is an imp.” 

So 1 resolved to go down to the level 
woi’hl, to work at the silks of Como, or at 
anything I could find to do. The zither 
was to go with me, and Niccolo w.a.s to 
slay at the village, till such time as I should 
have money to come back and fetch him. 

I took my zither on my shoulder, and a 
wallet in my hand, and, committing myself 
to God, I .sot out on my lonely w.'iy. 
Niccolo limped along with me half a mile; 
and when we found lie could, go no further, 
wo stopped on' the lonely I'oad for a last 
embrace. The poor lad had always loved 
•me dearly, and his spirit was quite broken 
now, and he clung to me witli cries. li, 
was a moment of tlic cruellest anguish 
when I had to pusli him at Last away from 
mo, and to hurry away. I heai'd his sobs 
beliiiid mo for a long way aa I went, and 
later fancied I could hear t.hem still, in the 
rush of the falling river, aftd the faint wail 
of the pines. 

. I had jKissod two pretty villages along 
ray way, and the sun had alri-ady set when 
1 road Hid the third. There was a glare 
behind the mountains, and a warm golden 
haze tloaliid in the vale. The houses came 
down a hill and the streets wore flights of 
stop.s. Par above the I’oofs, and out of the 
elie.stuut-trees, rose the burning bju-zon cap 
of the canipanile, and the boll was sound¬ 
ing lazily, as if ringing itself to sloop. The 
pines I had loft behind me, in fringe of 
olive and purple, on the dusky heights ; 
and here there were only the heavily-laden 
fruit-trees, cho.slnuts drooping over my 
shoulder, cherries dropping into my ihouth, 
walnuts lining tlic i;pad.side, and fig-hushes 
thrust in my path. Vines ran over the 
walls and upon the crimsoned roofs, and 
clusters of ripened grapes hung in at the 
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doors aad ■windows. A dond of silvery 
smoka had blent witli the haze of the sunsfet, 
and there was a smell as of burning Jogs 
and frag^nt food. 

The next day I passed through still more 
villages, and got down to the ’flush and 
bloom of the Lombard plains. The moun¬ 
tains here became walls of a gigantic garden, 
vines wrapped their terraces, and melons 
ripened in the meadows in the midst of the 
corn, Plums were as lumps of gold, and 
the peaches glowed in the fruit-gatherer’s 
ba.sket, while nccfai'ines and apricots added 
perfume to the coloured .air. Great rows 
of mulberry-trees reminded mo now of the 
silk works, and the grasshoppers sang so 
loud that I took them for birds. 

I got on board a small .sailing vessel tluit 
plied upon the lake, eamiiig my faro by a 
little music, and went singing down to 
Como, weary, i,ravel-soiled, and with blisters 
on my feet. 1 fell asleep in the middle of 
my songs, and was gently shaken awake 
again by the captain’s merry wife. She 
Avore a white-and-scarlet head-dress, and a 
large crf)ss of gold, and errshed grape's 
out of a basket into her baby’s laughing 
m(mtb. The gaiety hero on the lake was a 
tiling to make one si.are: boat.s with scarlet 
eusliions, ladies in laeo mantillas, boatmen 
with d.azzling shirts and brilliant sashes. 
Tlio lake glowed Avith tho mo.st oxqni.site 
bluish green, and out of it rose tho palaces, 
with terraces climbing the hcaghts. We 
passed towns like straggling castles, Avdiose 
streets Averc ladders of stone creeping np 
from the Avater; and all these wonderful 
novelties were to me a fantastic dream. 

Giulia, the captain’s wife, found me a 
lodging in the toAvn of Como, a closet under 
a chimney, beside tho room where she and 
her liu.sl)and had their liome. In order to 
reach this liest, I had to climb a hundred 
steps, which Avonnd in and out of the bouses 
up to tho roofs. Noises roused me by 
thi’co o’clock in the morning, wheels roll¬ 
ing, voices shouting, tambourines ringing, 
besides tho sound of many novel kind.s of 
music. I brushed up my dusty clothes, 
and went out to look at the town. Tho 
people were bolding their market in the 
piazza of the Duoino, and tables were there 
set out, with provisions piled on them la¬ 
vishly. The shops under the loggie were 
already all alive, and deep amber curtains 
fluttered gaily out of the arches. Flowers 
teemed from the dark and crooked balconies 
oyerhead, which bung like crazy cages from 
the upper windows. Colours were flashing 
everywhere; from brilliant oleander blos¬ 
soms hanging like Imng flames in the air; 


from the gay dresfees of bbe people, the piles 
of monster melons, the red marbles of the 
Broletto, and the Duomo’s deeper hues. 

I lifted the heavy ourtaui, and went into 
the Duomo; the mass was over, and most 
of the people were gone; but others kept 
pouring in, and the place was full. Some¬ 
body touched me on the shoulder, and I 
looked up with a start. Here was Placido, 
in the di-ess of a boatman ! 

“ Netfca !” he whispered, excitedly. His 
face wa.s flushed, and there were tears in 
his eyes. 

“ Oh, Placido Lorez !” I cried, and gave 
him both my hands. * 

Wo sat on a bench and whispered in 
a shady corner of tho cljurch. Each had a 
story to tell, and each bad a ready listener. 

“ My father is dead, Placido,” I said, 
“ and Niccolo is hurt in tho Alps. I have 
come down boro to Como to try and earn 
money at the silk. That is my whole 
story : so life is sad enough.” 

“ I gue.sscd it wa.s so,” said Placido. “I 
kncAv how it must bo with you when I saw 
you crying at tho mass. As for me, I have 
travelled /far. I have stored crops and 
driven oxen, and helped with the A’ines in 
tl)c south. For some months I have been 
a boatman hero on the lake; and yesterday 
I had it ill mind to return to the Alps, 
But noAv I believe I’ll wait a bit. There’s 
never good in baste.” 

” Q’jiere is a captain’s wife who is good 
to me,” I said, it being noAV my turn again ; 
‘‘ and she says I shall earn money by sing- 
iiig,'for the people here in tho plains arc as 
fond of mu.sio as ourselves. I sing better 
than I used to do, and your mother has 
given me her zither.” 

“ Little Netta!” he said, “ I have made 
a good bit of money, and I don’t like to 
think that you mu.st work. I can’t forget 
the day when you declared yon could not 
love mo, but m.aybo if. you were to ti-y you 
might chango your mind. It’s not that I 
am much to care for, but tho Ibve in my 
heart is strong. Who knoAvs but that, after 
all, I could make you happy!” 

“ Placido,” I said, ” you arc a kind mO/n, 
hut as I refused to marry you before when 
I Lad got a liome, so 1 will not accept 
you now, because I am in need of one.” 

“ I would nut bribe you with anythmg 
but just my love,” he ansAvered, mourn¬ 
fully. “ So if it cannot be, it can’t, and T 
will not vox you. You must at lealjt let 
me bo your friend, however.” 

“ My best friend,” I said; and after that' 
we walked' hand in hand about the cburbL, 
Placido showing mo the pictures, and ex- 
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plaining wliat they meant, and telling me 
the touching stories that are painted in the 
jewelled windows. .. 

The captain’s wife befHended me, and 
people likod my music, and I conld earn 
more money Avith my zither than ki the 
factories. The people would gather round 
me, asking each for his favourite song, and 
my story got whispered among them, and 
they were kinder than I could tell. “ She 
sings for a helpless brother,” they said, 
and fees were therefore doubled as they 
dropped in my lap. Gj'eat people also 
would send for me now from Ihcir villas ; 
lind 1 began to save a little money. 

I had to sing one evening at a palaco on 
the lake, and it was dark wdien I took my 
seat in the vei'andah. The lake glittered 
with moonlight, and all along the terraces 
hung dimly-coloured lamps. A crow'd of gay 
figures had gathered on the marble steps 
that led into the water. When I sang 
every one listened; when I cetised, I rvas 
forgotten; save that somebody Avent to a 
table and fetched me wine. 

I looked np to thank this somebody, and 
saw the Sigiror John. 

“ Little Nctta!” ho exclaimed, amazed. 
“ Can it be possible that this is yon ?” 

“ Yes,-signor,” I said. 

“ Tell me how it has happened,” ho 
asked. “What can have fetched you down 
out of the snows to Como ?” 

“ My father is killed by the avalanche,” 
I said, “ and I ain earning money for 
Niccolo, who is hurt in the Alps. It is 
now timo for me to go, signor; good-bye !” 

“Stay, I am goingAvith you !” he said, 
and folloAVcd mo out on the hill, cari-ying 
my zither. 

“Sit down here and rest,” ho .said, when 
Ave had gone a little way. 

“ Bnt I have still to get to Como,” I 
said, “ and Iwant to rest in my bed.” 

“ Tliat is true,” said the signor, smiling. 
“ Lot us then take a boat at once !” 

I looked up the water, and assured my¬ 
self that Placido'was noAvhoro Avaiting for 
me. I stepped into the signor’s boat, and 
went floating with him down the moonlit 
lake. 

“ How beautiful you have grown, Netta!” 
said the signor as w'e wont. “ Did 1 not 
tell you that you AA'ould be a woman when 
Avo should meet again ?” 

I gravely shook my head. I remembered 
that he had not come back, even to see if 
I were alive. 

“ You have also grown pi*im and cold,” 
he added presently. “ Indeed, you are so 
changed that I wonder how I Imcw you.” 


“ It is only that one cannot always he a 
child,” I said, sadly; and he lifted me out 
of the boat, and brought me to the foot of 
the staircase which led up to my nest in 
the roof. When I peered down from the 
top I saw'him still looking up. 1 looked 
then into tho glass at the faco which the 
Signor John had called so beautiful. 

“ Placido never told me that I was 
beautiful,” I reflected. 

III. 

After tliat I saw the signor every day. 
I had long Avalks on tlio liills Avith him, 
and maiyf a plcaR.ant hour on the moonlit 
lake. Ho used to meet me at the Duomo, 
so that I could not think of my prayers; 
and Oinlia began to tease me, calling me a 
noble English dame. 

“You’ll not forget me and bahy,” she 
said. “ You’ll send us a present from Eng¬ 
land and I had already considered in 
secret about what I should send her. 

I thought I .should be extremely bnjipy 
were it not for Placido Lorez: but his face 
was aUvays before me, and bis eyes had 
got grave and sad. His sadness troubled 
mo so much that 1 tried to keep out of his 
Avay, and ho soon saw that 1 avoided him, 
and w’as careful not to annoy me. Once 
when I went out on the lake Avith tho 
Signor John, it happened that Plaeido’s 
boat was tho boat bo hired. Not till I was 
fairly seated did 1 see the boatman. 

Placido picked up his oars, and took bis 
seat so that ho could not see meand ncycr 
spoke a word nor moved his head. His 
oars dipped in the lake and soattorod the 
sliiuingAvater tO right and left; but except 
for this sign of life ho might have been 
taken for a man of stone. ,He did not even 
glance at me as I passed him out of the 
boat, but his downcast face haunted me all 
that night. 

The next day I was tripping along by 
tho boats on tho verge of the lake; my 
zither perched on my shoulder, and floAvors 
bloom i rig in my breast; rare bright flowers, 
sent mo that morning by the Signor John. 
It was far in the afternoon, when there is 
a glitter about the place, such a burning 
of colour and flashing of water, such a 
glow and dazzle overhead aijd underfoot, 
that sometimes one can hardly see one’s 
way. The boats look all the same, with 
their crimson cushions, and with the dash, 
as of ink, in tho Avater, under the side that 
is against the sun. The boatmen’s whijjo 
sbii^ make them also one like another, 
though none AAmre so tall as Placido, nor so 
quiet, nor yet so strong. This time I did 
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not see him, however, till he put himself 
• right in my way. 

“ Netta! I want to speak to you.” 

“ Make haste then!” I said, gaily. 

Placido took my hand and made me sit on 
the side of his boat. Before this I had rather 
believed in his strength than known it. 

He looked at mo, straight in the face, 
with a long wistful gaze. ‘‘ You ai-e going 
to meet the signor ?” he said. 

” Ye,s..” 

“ Netta, has ho asked you to be hi.s 
wife ?” 

I said, “ Not yet, Placidoand I begun 
to gel. augiy. 

“ Netta, do you think yon love him “r” 

I hung my head and. blushed, which 
might mean anything. 

“Dear!” ho said, “you need not be 
angiy, but you must lisl.eu to me. Oentle- 
#men seldom many pcasimt girls, though 
it may charm them to walk aud sail Avith 
one like you. Aud you have yourself to 
look to. Don’t think mo selfish, for I have 
no wish, on earth, if it bo not to see you 
happy. If I coidd have made you happy, 
1 Avould have done it; but as tha' is not 
to be—by Heaven I’ll see that no one shall 
make you wretched !” 

“ 1 am not so easily made wretched,” I 
said, iiaughtily. 

Placido looked at me tenderly for a 
nioiiK'iit, and then tui'iicd away hi.s face. 

“ Wicked tongue,s can break the purest 
Iicart',” ho said, softly. 

J looked at him in great amazement, aud 
thcn'I blushed: my lace blushed, and my 
ears, my throat, and my naked arms : and 
then the blood seemed to freeze within me, 
and my pulses got cold and still. I did 
not speak for a minute, but gazed on the 
ground aud thought. 

“Placido, you may look at me now,” I 
said, presently, “ for 1 am only going to 
thank yon.” 

Then I turned and left him, and Avent 
my A\'ay. I did not tlaunt so gaily, nor 
trip so lightly as usual. The pain in Pla- 
ciclo’s face had given me a shock. 

The signor was ali’cady Avaiting for me 
up in the hills; it being noAv a matter of 
coarse that I should meet him thei-c in the 
evenings, when wo Avould watch the sun 
set redly behind the vineyards; while ho 
talked to me all about England, and of his 
homo where my pretty portrait now hung 
on , the wall. 1 liad believed that he always 
thought of me as future mistress of this 
honoured home: never thinking at all of 
the gulf between us. Now I sat by him 
silently looking down on the shining lake. 


“ Netta,” ho said, “ what.ails you ?” 

“ 1 have been thinking of how I can tell 
you that I.'must not come here again,” I 
said. 

“ klust not cqmc here again!” ho echoed. ’ 
“ Who has the right to prevent you ?” 

“ Only my oAvn will,” I ansAvei-od. 

“ Then that must bond to mine,” he 
said, smiling, “for I cannot livo without 
you.” _ ■ 

A lump rose up in my fliroat, but I 
choked it down. 

“ Signor,” I said, sadly, “ I am an 
ignorant girl froiir the infuintaius, Avhile 
you—you know tho world. You might 
have been kinder.” 

He .glanced quickly at my face; his 
hroAV suddeuly reddened, and he turned 
his head aAvay from me. So had Placido 
looked Avhen ho fe^ired to pain me; only 
Placido had nothing to blush for : the blush 
had bccu left for me. 

“ There is no need to bo vi'xcd,” I said, 
“ and 1 did not mean to hurt yon. I am 
going back to the toAA'n noAV. I shall always 
be proud of your friendship, Signor John.” 

1 AS’aited a minnto patiently, but he did 
not move liis head. I did not see any 
reason why I should wait or .speak to him 
again, .so 1 tnrnc:d away, and began walk¬ 
ing towards tho town. 

1 J)eiird his steps coming boliiud mo. 

“Netta!” he called. 

“ Well I said. 

“ Netta, will yon bo my wife ?” 

I felt a great shock of triumph. Ho had 
really said tho words, and I could tell Pla¬ 
cido ; and yet somehow all tho gladness 
had gone out of iny heart. lu an hoar my 
life Avas fdianged; yet I did not know it. 

I said “ Yos,” slowly, for I thought I 
loved him, and I remembered that ho Avas 
a noble signor, and that in this he Avas 
very good. Placido had said truly that 
lords do not marry peasants; and the signor 
had made a sacrifice in order to win my 
hand. I know that I ought to bo proud 
of it, and yet somehow 1 felt ashamed. I 
could not forget his face when he bad 
turned it away from me, nor the struggle 
which 1 had then witnes.sed, nor the wound 
that had been given to my pride. Surely I 
might bo content, I thought, yet I Avept 
that Avhole night through; I thought I had 
boon a great deal happier when alone on 
the Alpine paths. 

Tho signqr bi’ouglit me gifts; a chain 
for my nock, and trinkets for my ears, and 
a ring for toy fingers, as pledge of troth. 
Nevei’ was a more generous lover than 
the Signor John. The evening after 1 
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received them I deck<id myself in the jewels, 
and ran out into the twilight to bring my 
news to ^lacido. This friend had boon 
away at Colico since eai'ly dawn, and I 
watched for his coming back from my little 
window up in the roof. His boat pulled 
into the haibonr just after sunset. 

“ Oh, Netta! is it* you ?” ho ciicd, and 
sprang eagci'ly to the beach. 

I shook my head at him laughingly, and 
the dying flare of the sun blazed on rny 
jewels, 

“ Placldo, I have come to toll you about 
it: I am to be married this day week !” 

Placido btfnt his lioad: “I thank God for 
your welfare,” ho said. 

I bit my lip.s cruelly, and the tcans sprang 
to my eyes. I had tliought that ho might 
have been just a little grieved. 

“ It is wonderful,” I said, “how friends 
can bo glad to lose one.” 

■ Placido looked at me in wonder. His 
face was deadjy pale, and ho a])j)cared to 
bo very tired, or to have lately sufl'ered. 
Somehow I could not bo satisfied, though I 
had come out here to triumph over him. 
He had thought I could be treated lightly, 
and I had shown him his fears were vain. 
Ho had thanked God for my happiness; 
and that was all. 

He began now to speak ehecifully, seeing 
that clouds had gathered on my face. 

“ So you are goiug to he a noble lady*!” 
he said, “in some splendid place beyond 
seas. Maybe in the course of y('ars you 
will come back to Como.” 

I did not believe a word of it; it seemed 
nil a lying tale. It was like the stories 
told out of the curling smoke when the logs 
arc burning in the Alps. I stood upon a 
heap of sails, with my foot on tho edge of 
the boat, my jewels flashing a.s the boat 
swayed, and my eyes on tho west whei'c 
the light WU.8 fading. Yes, yes, I w’as ta 
ho a noble lady, and to live in a foreign 
country with tho Signor John, and tltcre 
would be a very vast diflerenoe, in the days 
that were still to come, between me up in 
my high place and Placido plying his boat 
on the lake. 

Tho light faded aw’ay, and tho water 
lapped darkly at tho side of the boat. Jly 
jewels ceased to flash, and there was a long, 
. long silence, which Placido broke. 

“ And Niccolo ?” ho asked, abruptly, as 
if following out some train of thought. 

I gave a sudden violent start, and stared 
at him blaukly. In the midst of my excite¬ 
ment 1 had forgotten Niccolo, In ai-raug- 
ing for mj owu welfare I had let my poor 
helpless brother slip out of my thoughts. 


“ The signor will take care of him,” I 
muttered; “I will take him with me to 
England.” 

“ Your signor is a generous man,” re¬ 
turned Placido ; and then I bade him good¬ 
night, and went up to my nest to think. 

I sat on my bed in the dark, tossing my 
twinkling jewels about in my lap. The 
signor had gone to a ball at one of tho 
palaces on tho lake-; he was dancing even 
ai this moment with tho ladies who were 
quite his equals, yet whom ho had not 
found so lovable as simple me. Ah, for 
the sake of my love, would he be good to 
Niccolo ? It seemed to me, as I sat there 
in tlie depths of sore remorse, that 
there was no one halt so dear to mo as that 
lone, helpless creature whom people dis¬ 
liked and called the imp : 1 had promised 
i,o come back for my brother, and I vowed 
I would keep my word. 

Next day I was earlier than T need have 
been at the familiar scat on the hill. 

“ Signor,” I .said, as soon as ho was 
seated b(!.sido mo. 

“ You must not call me ‘signor,’ Nettn.” 

“ Ah, I always forget. You remember 
my brother Niccolo ?” 

'J’ho signor’s face clouded. “ I do ro- 
moiTiber him well,” he said. 

“ He is waiting till I return for him, up 
in the Alps.” 

“ He must wait .a long time, then, Netta, 
if you are coming with jtic.” 

“ 8iguor!” I said, “can wo not bring 
Niccolo with us ?” 

Ho laughed a low laugh. Ho did’ not 
mean to be unkind, I think; it was only 
that he felt amused. 

“ No, Netta; indeed wo could not take 
him.” 

“ He has no one at atl but me,” I said, 
sju-aking low, holding my breath. 

“ He iTiust learn to do without you, then. 
Once for all, my pretty one, you must 
leave your friends behind you; though you 
can still provide for your brothci-—getliiig 
some one to take good care of him up in 
tho mountains.” 

“ No ono loves Niccolo,” I mnttered, 
rcfloetivcly. 

“ Therefore you need not think mo 
crnel,” saiil the signor. 

“ Theinfore I cannot leave him,” I whis¬ 
pered. 

The signor began to look angry. 

“Netta!” ho said, “yon talk like a 
spoiled cliild. You must try to forget 
'Italy, and that is the plain truth. It will 

be quite hard enough upon mo-” Here 

he stopped. 
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“ Tes ?” I said, looking at him. “ Tell 
me what will be hard.” 

“ Nothing,” he said, smiling again; 
“ nothing that will not be set right when 
you have been a year in England.” 

“ And have quite forgotten Italy ?” 

“ And have almost forgotten Italy. And 
now, since that is settled, my Netta, tell me 
what you will have for a wedding gift ?” 

“ Signor,” I said, “ you have already 
given me too much. You have, indoecl, 
been very good to me — that I cannot 
forget.” 

“ Tush, Nctla ! what i.s the matter with 
you ?” he said. “ 1 will giro you any- 
tliing you like.” 

J sat silent again, looking out over the 
water. In the distance some elegant ladies 
were embarking from their marble stair¬ 
case. Away at the bottom of the lake 
towered the azure walls of the Alps, and 
away, further still, folded up somewhere in 
their royal puiqile, sat my sad crippled 
brother, my poor peevish lad, whom no¬ 
body, save myself, would ever love. Yonder, 
with the dainty ladies, was the place for 
the Signor John ; mino was in the Alps, 
with Nicicolo. 

“ Signor,” I siiid at last, “ I am an 
ignoi’iint girl, hut I h.avc been lately think¬ 
ing more than you would believe. I ac¬ 
knowledge tliiit it was generous of you to 
iisk me to he your wife, and that my lovo 
would not bo woi-th- to you all the trouble 
it must cost. Like should mate with like, 
and you and 1 are unlike; yet I should 
hardly have dared to speak had if not been 
for Wiccolo.” 

The signor looked at me in amazement. 

‘‘Yon mean that you want to bo free 
again, Netta.” 

‘‘ Yes,” I said, ‘‘ if yon please.” 

‘‘ You moan to give np everything for 
Niccolo!” . ■ - 

‘‘ To-morrow I khall bo on the Alps, 
going back for Lim,” ] said. 

“ Netta, you shall not jilt mo!” 

“ No, Signor John, that would, indeed, 
bo too saucy. You shall jilt me, if you 
like it better.” 

‘‘ This is very fine,” ho said, “ but I shall 
alter your Way of thinking !” 

“ In the meaiktirne say good-byo, signor, 
for I shall not see yon to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Good-bye, Netta, for the present.” 

‘‘ Good-bye, Signor John, and may God 
be with you!” 

He had caught both my hands, as if he 
would not let me gft; but I twisted them 
from him suddenly, and went running 
down the hill and out of his sight. 


I packed rip; jmy jewels, and sent them 
back to their owner, who had been generous 
enough to give them,, as thougljpt had been 
fit to be his wife. My good Giulia carried 

them, after mourning over them for an 
hour, and early on the following day I 
wont out to look for Placido. 

‘‘ I’ve come to say good-bye, Placido. 
I’m off now to the Alps.” 

‘‘ The Alps!” cried Placido, wonderingly. 

‘‘For Niccolo,” I said, brightly. “We 
arc not going to England tliongh. The 
signor is going alone.” 

Placido sprang from his boat with a 
radiant face. 

“ Ah, Netta! is it truth ? But you shall 
not travel alone.” 

“ Of course I shall travel alone. I did 
it before with a sadder heart.” 

“ I am going to see my mother,” said 
Placido. “ I hope you will not object.” 

“ Why should I object ?” I said. “ Your 
mother will bo glad to see you.” 

“ As glad as your Niccolo to see you.” 

“ I’ll take care to tell her you are 
coming,” I said. . 

“ You think, then, that you aro likely to 
ouf-walk mo ?” 

“What! do you mean to say that you 
are coming with me now ?” 

“ I moan to be your fellow-traveller,” ho 
said, “ utale.ss you toll me truly that you 
would rather ho alone.” 

I could nut say that I would rather go 
alone, so wo made our journey together 
back to the Alps. As we went along Pla¬ 
cido told mo much of his former journeys, 
and what grief ho had snfibred, and what 
dreary things ho had said to himself; 
jind 1 know well that his miaciy had been 
because I could not lovo him. As for me, 
I confessed my carelessness with regard to 
Niccolo, and my feelings towards the 
English signor, which had been all made 
up of pi-ido; and Placido tried to excuse 
mo a little, and promised not to think 
ill of me. It was much happier tra¬ 
velling with him than wandering quite 
alone, and by Ibo time we got near his 
village I was grieved that the journey was 
past. 

We sat upon two large pine-stumps 

then, and looked at each other gravely. 
Another wind of the road would bring ns 
within sight of friends. I had felt a strange 
joy in being alone in the world with Rm- 
cido, and I knew by Plaoido’s fece that he 
liked taking care of mo. 

“ Netta,” said Placido, simply, “ will you 
be laj wife at last ?” • 

“I wonder you ask me again,*’ 


-cr- 
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“ but it wotild cost me far too dear to 
refuse you Bfiw.” 

So it happened that we were married in 
his village church, with his mother and 
my Nieoolo, besides many friends, around 
us. And now wo are again at Como; 
Niccolo, who has got. stronger, is carving 
figures under our trees, while grandmother 
teaches our child to touch the zither. And 
Placido is not a boatman now; wo live 
in our own vineyard, whei-o the Signor 
John has been to .see us, bringing his 
charming Etiglisli bride. 


As Arthur Stacey iTad thc.se last words, 
ho laid down the niannsciipt and lookeil 
around him. The candles were beginning 
to flicker in tbeir sockets, and the end of the 
room was already in darkness. Tlie w'ind 
was blowing pretty stillly outside, and the 
roar of the Atlantic was more distinct than 
he had hoard it since his arrival at Valentia. 
Nevertheless, Arthur thought that a turn in 
tho fresh air would do him good; so, 
donning his thick coat, and ordering frcsli 
candles to bo lit ready for his return, he 
sallied forth and faced the storm. 

Natui’ally enough, as it seemed to him, 
ho turned his step.s towai’d the office, wdth 
the intention of availing himself of the per¬ 
mission which bad been accorded biin of 
seeing tbe Slaves at work. Mr. OJay was 
in his room as Arthur entered the hall, and 
the door being open, ho looked np, and, 
pasbing aside the papers over which ho 
had been poring, accompanied the visitor 
into the temple of tho Lamp. 

There it was, ever burning brightly, and 
over assiduously watched, Tliey stood be¬ 
hind, the Slave sitting, as usual, with his 
eyes intent on the paper screen, but the 
spot of light remained steady and motion¬ 
less. Scarcely, however, had they turned 
aside to chat at tho fireplace when their 
attention was attracted by tho movement 
of the light, now to tho left, now to the 
right of the centre line, and by the Slave’s 
isaywg: 

“ New York tells Heart’s Content that an 
Englishmau named Cameron, who says bo 
is a friend of Mr. Gay’s, is in their office, 
talking to the superintendent. Heart’s 
Content thinks Mr. Gay might like to 
know this, so sends it on.” 

" Cameron is probably there about your 
business, Mr. Siacey,” said Mr. Gay, in a 
low tone. • “ If you wait hero a few 
mhmtes I no doubt we shall have 

further information.” 

So Arthur Stacey waited and waited. 


but the Lamp revealed nothing that had 
the smallest interest for him. Incessantly 
went on the work of tho two Slaves, the 
one reading, the other recording messages 
of cvciy conceivable kind; messages in 
French, and German, and English, mes¬ 
sages in cipher, messages in brokers’ lan¬ 
guage, to the outer ■vv'orld as unintelligible 
as cipher, domestic messages, diplomatic 
messages, and messages of life and death ; 
but to Arthur Stacey the Lamp spoke no 
more. Tii’cd of waiting for further news 
from Cameron, after a short time Arthur 
Stac<'y hade Mr. Gay good-night, taking 
wii Ii him the superintendent’s promise that 
any message in wiiich he was interested 
should bo at once convoyed to him. 

He had intended to go to bed on bi.s I’O- 
tnrn, but the thought tliat there might bo 
nows from Stewart CaiiKWon had put all 
such ideas to flight. He must be up to 
hear it wlicn it came, and he must divert 
his mind until it did eomc : so he mixed 
Iiiaiself a smoking turn blew efAvliisky-puncl), | 
]mllcd tbe fi’csli-liglited (-andlea towai-d.s 
him, and commouccil the perusal of tbe 
ne.xt manuscript, which boi-c tho straugo 
title of—' 

THE LAST T ION ANTS OF HANG¬ 
MAN’S HOUSE. 

Tjiky came no one knew whence, and | 
they lived iio one knew ho'.\'; for though I 
she was evidently a lady born and bred, j 
and more dolicuto than mosl., yet they had I 
no servant bnt Molly Hartland, the shock- 
hc.adod “maiii” of old Jem living in the 
mud cotfago under tho clifl ; and she went 
oidy by chance times, and not for long 
together ; she never stayed a night in the 
house, nor saw more of ilk than tho kitchen 
whore she did her “ chores” in her rough 
way, and then left. They had come quite 
suddenly onc*wild October night, and had 
taken possession of Hangman’s House— 
a dilapidated old place, which had got its 
name from one of its fornaer possessors, 
who, suspected of treachery by his com¬ 
rades, had been hunted like a rat and 
caught in the loft, and his body left hang¬ 
ing on an improvised gallows out of the 
window. Since then it had earned but evil 
repute, now for smugglers, ifow for spectres; 
with dai’ker tales still of belated ti‘avellei*s 
or slu'pwrecked men who had been seen to 
go in, but never to oomo out; for all those 
terrible half-mythic crimes which are sure to 
centre in a long disused house standing de¬ 
solate on a wild coast. And there these latest 
tenants had lived ever since their arrival, a 
year or so agone now, buying nothing but 
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Bttch food as was absolutely necessary; and 
sometimes having Molly to do such work as 
tlie lady was physically incapable of doing. 
They had no visitors; they iicver received 
a letter; they called themselves Capstone, 
and were man and wife, though they 
looked more like father and daughter. For 
ho was a good twenty years older than she, 
and she seemed to have more fertr of him 
than goes with wifujly love of the right sort. 

He was a tall, lean man, with sloping 
shoulders, a halchcl, face, sucked-in leatliery 
cheeks, and a large hooked nose like the 
beak of .a bird of prey; his eyes wfu'o 
small .and of a fiery red, sank ilci-p be¬ 
neath heavy Virows, tlic coarse light hairs 
of which fell ovc'r t.hem like the tlialch of 
a pent-honso ; hi.s thin lips wairo set into a. 
perpetual smile, more subtle than the most 
o]>on .snerw; his straw-colonrod hair hung 
evenly all round from ilie centre of his 
head; and his long and bony hand.s had 
curved fingers and pointed nails, which, to 
carry the rcseinhlance still further, were 
also like the talons of a bird of pv<y. His 
m.anncr, when by ebaueo he spoke to any 
o;io—and always to hi.s wife—was of ex- 
qiii.-ite polit ness; hni. Lilian had hinrned 
to dread his [loliteness inoi’o than hi.s n rath. 
Indei.'d it w.as his wrath ; for tlic more 
anger ho felt the more suavity ho sho\i-ed, 
.'ind tlio mum crnclty he, practised. 

Fur the wife brrself, poor Lilia,n, she was 
just such a oue as i.s dociacd hy nature to 
be a victim. With very little judgment, 
and of varying mood, being sometimes timid 
to abjectness, and at others bold to rash¬ 
ness, never seeing wlion to yield or when 
to oppo.se, and her opposilion always end¬ 
ing in tcai’s and obedience, she was all that 
such a man as her husband could desire 
in his cre.iture. And as all ho needed 
was a creature, nob a companion, he was 
well enough suited, with one whom ho 
might use as ho would without any fear of 
enduring resistance. Without any feai* 
cither of untoward protection; for Lilian 
was an orphan, and her only brother had 
gone away to sea many years ago now, and 
had never since been heard of. So, if not 
dead, ho was as good as dead ; and as, for 
sufficient reasons, Mr. Capstone had covered 
up aU traces of bis removal to Cornwall, 
there was not luueb chance, if ever Fred 
should turn up again, of his finding his 
sister under another name and in such a 
place as Hangman’s House, out by Michael’s 
Run. Wherefore, the lean man with the 
hooked nose and the curved fingers wrought 
Ids will, unchecked hy the fear of God or 
tho law of man. 


Mr. Capstone had been about a year at 
Hangman’s House, and the rougji October 
weather had come round again, when a cty 
went up that a ship, caught between the 
two headlands, was drifting into the bay. 
Tho tide was running high, and a strong 
west wind was blowing straight in shore; 
black and Titanic rose tho sharp and 
broken lino of cliffs; long reefs, sunken, 
ti'onehorons, ran far into tho sea ; while hero 
and there huge rocks reared themselves out 
from the foam, like savage sentinels, barring 
all ingress into a bay as threatening, fierce, 
and deadly as thcmselvo.s. It was a coast 
■where \va,.s no nioi’cy for any vvandoiing 
])oat, no way of escape fur any drown¬ 
ing man ; it w.as Iho crnellc.st hit of coast 
in all that r;ruel line, and it hud coat more 
live.s than any other spot; it wa.s the terror 
of evoiy seaman who had to pass tliut way, 
and tlio current set so strong in shore that 
ships .stci'red far out to sea, and a sail was 
i -o-cely ever seen on the hoi’izon. When 
. did ajipear it was mo.stly for doom. 

On came tho ship, blown right out of 
her eour.se,, her helm useless, her smaller 
s])iirs gone, caught hy tho udnd and the 
tide, ami driven madly in shore. Already 
she had lo.st some of licr men, washed 
overboard; but .some were still left, whom 
the wateiiers on the clifls could see, lashed 
to ( he rigging. Tho whole disiricthnd col¬ 
lected on the elitl's. ’J’he two coast-guai'ds 
nearest at hand, and the men who, but for 
them, would have been wrecke.rs of the old 
stamp, w'omen and children, all were tliei'C; 
some to save and some to spoil; and among 
t hem was tlio lean, lank figure of the tenant 
of Hangman’s House, with his pale wife on 
his arm. 

The ship came drifting on, plunging into 
the wave.s and rising out again with a 
shudder like some creature in agony, flung 
fj'om reef to I’cef as t he waves lifted her and 
tho w'ind carried her onwfird; till at last she 
came grinding on to the Lion Rock in the 
middle of the b.ay. There was no life-boat 
belonging to MiebacTs Run, and even if 
there bad been ope, she could not have 
lived in such a sea; but tho coast-guards * 
fired a couple of rockets, one of which fell 
short, and tho other struck fnic. A tall 
man, -who bad been holding on gallantly, 
took tho cord. Ho pushed aside a comrade 
who seemed to dispute it, and tho weaker 
fell into the sea, while tho stronger lashed 
the cord round him, and gave the signal to 
pull in shore. 

“Good,” said Mr. Capstone, applaud* 
iugly; “ that fellow understands business.'* 

He bad no sooner cleared the deck thn,n 
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the! msimnast fell, and in less than two 
minutes after, the ship fell to pieces like a 
toy puzzle*Bnd only a msiss of broken fire¬ 
wood showed where she had been. Not a 
man on board was saved except the one 
wko had seized the rope and lashed it round 
him ; and he was hauled in, senseless now, 
close to where the Capstones stood. He 
was a swartliy man, in the prime of life; 
that was all Lilian saw: when her hmsband, 
touching him lightly with his foot, turned 
to Molly Hartland and said, “Here, Molly, 
the sea has brought you a lover. Talre him 
to my house, you fellows; I’ll have him.” 

“lie advised, sir,” put iu Molly’s father, 
old Jem, “ there’sTio good in taking a man 
into your house as is washed up from the 
sea. 

Save a atrangor from tho sea, 

And ho’U turn your enemy. 

That’s what we say horcaway, sir, and 
there’s the story of Cruel Coppinger to bear 
us out.” 

But Mr. Capstone only laughed f ill his 
red eye.s were nearly lost Ix'hiiid the si raw- 
colom'cd thatch above them, a.s be answej-ed, 
turning Ids back on Jem, “I’ll daro the 
saying, niy man. Here, follows ! haul him 
■ along to IL'uigtiian’s llou.se; we’ll soon 
bring him to his souses again ; and I’ll give 
*you a sovtTcdgn to drink his health and 
huj’t ytair own.” 

Tho shipwree-ked man was a magidficent 
fellow to look at', tall, dai'k, and powerfully 
built, with a face ahsolutely faultless for 
matdy beauty, and yet a face at which 
women would involuntarily shudder, and 
which no man would like to ti'ust; a face 
which, spooeliless and lifeless ns tho man 
was, marked a nature at t)nce desperate 
and resolute, b(dd, lawless, suid determined. 
He was nofc tlie kind of itian of whom 
a creature could be made, thought Lilian; 
what then did her husband want with him ? 
She, who knew the guilty secret of their 
lives, knew also the necessity of keeping 
prying eyes out of it. Wluit could they do 
with a man lilcb this custiiw.ay adndtted 
among tho crime.s that had to bo bidden ? 
Or was the guilt to be passed on to another ? 
&t once shared and multiplied ? 

Reckless of tho consoqnenees so sure to 
follow on her opposition, Lilian turned to 
her husband with a shuddering appeal. 

“ Do not take this man into tbeliou.se !” 
she said, earnestly. “ Hear me for once— 
do not.” 

“ What, my love, after all my lessons ?” 
said Mr. Capstone, with a smile, taking her 
arm with a caressing gesture. 

Tba pale fair woman shrunk away, 


blenched, and put up her left hand to wipe 
away the drops that started on her upper lip; 
but she said no more; and they both turned 
away from the crowd, none of whom saw 
the blood that trickled down her arm. At 
night, when she took off her gj^n, there 
were four sharp cuts whore her husband 
had clasped her arm so affectionately, and 
dug his talons into her flesh. 

h'or such a turbulent-looking man, it 
was wondcsrful how i-asily this castiuvay 
sli])pcd into liLs jdaco in the dull life fi.t 
llangnian’.s House. No one could have 
been more tractable, or ap[)an'nlly mon: 
coutcTited; and Mr. Cap.stonc daily coii- 
gratulaf'Cd himself on the good luck which 
bad cast his guest up iu Mi: liael’s Run. 
He was no common sailor with hard and 
horny bands ; be wais a Spani.sb artist, 
a man accustomed to engrave on motsil, 
and bo bad some knowledge of cbomi- 
cals and casting.- And as Mr. Capstone 
could speak Spanish, and Lilian could 
not, and as Mamicl, as be called birn- 
soir, could not speak Engli.sb, he was no 
restraint on any one. Tlio two men talked 
as they pleased without betraying to tlie 
Avoman w’lia.t they wished to keep secrei.; 
and Ml-. Capstone said what bo would (o 
Lilian, and tbreatenod her Avith bis polile 
air and afiectionate smile, without the fact 
of Maiiuel’s sitting tlioro at tho bench, eu- 
gt-aving, being any chock on him. 

From the liivst Manuel superseded Lilian 
iu tlio work she bad been aoeustonied to do 
f(jr her husband. Ho knew what be Avas 
about; better oven than Mr. Capstone 
himself; and so was of more use than the 
nervous, uncertain, hysterical little AA-ifo; 
and one day, when be bad specially pleased 
bis enqiloyor, Mr. Capstone turned round 
to Lilian sitting idly croucTjCd over the fire, 
saying, Avitli a smile: 

* “ My love, I begin to find you insup¬ 
portable. Aly ruffian here can do all that 
you did, alid ton times more; and it irri¬ 
tates me to sec your palo sickly face, 
and those idle hands doing nothing. I must 
find employment for my own, my dear, if 
yours are so useless; and—get rid of you 
altogether.” 

And when ho said this, ho bent his face 
to hers, as if to kiss her, with an ex¬ 
pression iu his eyes that froze her very 
blood. 

lie was standing with his back to 
Manuel, and Lilian had tuimed her face 
towards him. Suddenly she saw the 
Spaniard’s eyes fixed on her. As a rule 
he never looked at her; seemed to be 
hardly aware of her existence; save with 
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the moat curt formality of politeness took 
no notice of her; but now, when she 
caught his black eyes fixed upon her, she 
saw before her the chance of another 
peril, almost worse than those already 
surrounding her. She would have rather 
read the deadliest hatred in those flaming 
eyes than what she did read. And so auda¬ 
ciously expressed, too! It was almost as if ho 
had know/I what Mr. Capstone had said, and 
liad invited her to take refuge in his love 
I against the persecution of her husband, 
j Frightened Lilian, making some kind of 
1 muttered excuse, rose and left the room; 

running down-.stairs into the kitchen, winch 
! unlit Iluiu had been her own poor sanctuary. 

! She was standing there by the fireplace, all 
I trembling, when the doiir quietly opened 
I and Manuel stole in with a noiseless stop. 
It was rare that Mr. Capstone left him a 
moment alone. Under one pretext or an¬ 
other he kept him alw'ays by his side. 

Lilian’s he.'irt stood still for terror when 
she saw wlio it was tliat thus stole into 
her darkness. Ho came up to her, swift, 
stealthy, noiseless as a panther, his eyes 
flnniing, his bronzed face instiJict Avith pas- 
I sion ; and when ho was near her ho eanght 
j hei’ in his arms like a wild beast springing 
j on its prey. Her fair hair broke loose and 
j fell in long, soft waves over her faeo and 
j breast; ho kissed her Iniir, and he kissed 
the pale face greedily, roughly, harshly. 

|: “ 1 love you,” ho said in perfectly good 

! English ; “ I will prof.ect you, for I will kill 
him, and then you shall be mine.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Lilian, shrink¬ 
ing from him; but be held her tight. “You 
ai’e an Englishman !” 

“ I ara nothing but tbe man who loves 
you,” said Manuel, kissing her again ; sho 
would rather ho had stabbed her. 

“He must know !” she cried. 

“ if you betray me I will kill both him 
and you,” said Manuel, coolly. “Don’t be 
a fool, pretty Lilian^ you are'one, but I 
love you nevertheless. I have given you 
my secret; I know you can keep secrets ; 
but, by all the saints in heaven, if you 
betray me, yon shall repent it! I love you, 
my pale Lily, but I am not so mad. as to 
put my life in peril for you. If one of ns 
has to go, it sliall be you; but it shall te 
neither. Another kiss. Pcste! You re¬ 
fuse ? Then I will take it. Adios, little 
girl. You are mine remember, and I will 

kill him for you; but, silence! else-!” 

And, with a peculiar gesture, Manuel 
dropped her into a chair, and glided 
from the kitchen as noiselessly as he had 
entered it. 


S So BOW LfliaB ha4 » secret to keep from 
her husband, as she had had his to keep 
from others through sdlthose painful years. 
The work went on, an4 went on well. 

“ That fool of a Spaniard is putting his 
neck into a fine noose,” said Mr. Cajmtono 
to his wife, smiling across to Manuel as ho 
took up his last plate, and examined it 
microscopically; Manuel taking no heed 
^of his words, but quietly resfing. his 
bead on bis hand, while he looked at his 
employer patiently. * 

Still smiling, and in the same voice, Mr. 
Capstone continued iu Spanish : 

“ Aly good Manuel, you are invaluable. 
You shall sliaro like my brother; you are 
my more thiui brother—friend 1” 

On whi(;h Manuel smiled too, sedately, 
and replied that if his piH:scrver and bene¬ 
factor was pleased, all was well. 

“ When I have got whfit I .want from 
him,” said Mr. Capstone iu Englisli, witli 
the most atleetiouato look and accent to- , 
wards tlio Spaniard, “1 shall give him up , 
to the police, or get rid of him in some 
other way. He must be a fool to tliiuk . 
1 Avould trust liim 1 I was saying, my 
friend,” he went on, in Spanish thi.s time, 

“ that you have boon a very treasure to 
mo, and that I can ncve.r be too grateful 
for the work yon have done. Courage ! a 
few days moj-o, and it will bo completed 1” 

“ Good 1” said Manuel, quietly. 

Lilian stood quivering in every limb. 
True, sho loved neither of these men, but 
she feai’od for fear’s sake, if not for love’s. 
And tlieu sho herself was so desperately 
involved on all sides; but worst of all by 
her knowledge of Manuel’s secret, and his 
cognisance of bow much her husband was 
betraying him. What a nest of crime it all 
was ! There was not one wholesome part 
iu it. 

’ After repeated ti ials, at last a perfect 
plate was produced. The imitation was 
not to be detected by the keenest expert 
living: for had not the clever thief and 
forger got some of the Bank paper ? and 
was he not, therefore, master of the 
situation P His false gold, too, was to the 
huir’s-breadth of balance. To be sure bo 
couhl not counterfeit tbe ring; but, save 
the ring, all was right: and with the paper 
he could make play securely. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Capstone, expand- . 
ing his narrow chest, as the three were 
assembled round the fire on tbe evening of 
the day of subcess: “ to leave this old tint’s 
castle and enjoy life afresh !” 

“ Afresh !” said Lilian, with a weak kind 
of scorn. 
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** Wonld yon think it afresh if I were to 
efface myself, and give you up to this 
black'headed miBan ?” asked Mr. Cap¬ 
stone, smiling, and putting his head on one 
Bids amiably. 

“ Hush! For God’s sake do not say 
such tliiiig.s!” cvicd Lilian, turning" paler 
than usual. Then sho flushed to the very 
roots of her hair, and her husband looked 
at her curiously. 

“ He is a guod-Jooking ruffian enough,” 
he said, blandly. “ Shall 1 make you over 
to him?” 

“ I will leave the room if you talk so,” 
said Lilian, angrily ; and she rose from her 
chair. But ho laid his curved lingers on 
her arm. 

“You will do uoddng of the kind, my 
lady,” he said. “You will wait for asking 
as 1 choose, and you shall hear what 1 
choose. 1 begin to su.sjrect you. Aha! 
Have you been looking over the fence, my 1 
lady?—making eyes, hey? thinking of 
haiulsomo railfians o’ niglits? This must 
be scon to. You and he togctlior. By the 
Lord, but you’ll snitirt for it.! Tbo score 
i.-i running, upon my soul it is. Ko matter. 

1 can pay it.” 

Lilian saw tbe S])auiard‘B J'aeo. 

“ Let me go,” slie said, taintly. “ Ob 
God! lot me go.” 

“ My love, you arc ineonveiiiout,” said 
lior Inisbaud, pusbiiig licr down in ber 
chair, while ho jilayed with her long hair. 
“ iSit where yon aiv, and he good company. 
It is an ansjiieious time; lot us ccJchi-ate 
it.” 

The black Boeember night was sharp 
and keen. Tlio moon liacl not yet risen, 
and tbo sky vras ovei-cast with heavy 
elouds. Not a star shone above, not a 
light twiidcled below ; tlu' whole laud and 
sea, and heaven togelher, gave not the 
Ihiutest sign of life; only a cj’uol wind, 
whistling through the craiiuios, .and bluster¬ 
ing round the house, fierce as on the day 
Avhen Manuel was east up from the sea. 

“ A glass of wine, for the good result of 
the day,” then said Mi‘. Capstone, with 
sndden vivacity, rising, and taking glasses 
and a bottle from a locked cupboard in tbo 
i room. 

I Dming all their late talk Manuel had 
! l)eon sitting in a lounging, careless manner, 

I his legs strotehed out, his hands folded in 
each other, his cliin on his breast, appa¬ 
rently half asleep. Tlie firelight flickered 
on liis face, and Lilian saw just one narrow 
glittering lino beneath Ids eyelids, which 
showed that he Vas awake, and watching. 
Mr. Capstone was, for him, somewhat slow 



and clumOT at that cupboard. He drew 
the cork oi the bottle, and they heard him 
drink and smack his lies, 

“The primestport that was ever gi’own,” 
he said, enthusiastically . “ Here, Manuel, 
rouse up, my friend, and drink to our joint 
fortune ! ’There are but two glasses left.” 

“ I M'on’t drink to-night,” said Manuel, 
sleepily “ I am feverish.” 

, “Tut, tut! such Avine as this will drive 
both ciirc and lover away,” urged Mr. Cap¬ 
stone. “ No fear of that,” he added in 
English. 

“1 tell you no,” said the Spaniard, dog¬ 
gedly. “You English can ponr molten load 
down your throats. But your vile stuif 
that you ])ay your guineas for is baleful 
to us Avho know what true wine is. Drink 
youvsell', and lot mo bo.” 

“ As you wish, my fri('iid ; I wonld not 
press you against your will,” said Mr. Cap- 
stom*, amiably. “ That cursed dog, bo 
'sball repent this,” lie said to Lilian, look¬ 
ing kindly at Mannol, as if he wore telling 
her what they had been saying togetho’. 

But JMauuol took no notice. Ho still sat 
stretched out before the tiro, lookiug three 
jturls asleep, and wholly iudifiVu'cnt. 

Suddenly he roused himself. 

“ Let mo drink,” he said, holding out 
his hand. 

Mr. Capstone gave him the wine with 
alacrity. 

klaniiel put it to his' Ups. 

“I’ah!” lie said, disdaiiifiilly. “You 
call this wine ? It is only fit for liogs.” 
And. ho emptied it into the flreplaci’. 
“Now,” lie said, “you will let me sloop.” 

“Ill-mannered hound,” said Air. Cap¬ 
stone , “ your tether is nearly out. Here, 
you pale wreteh, drink tl^is,” to Lilian, 
with a, smile. “ It is too good to waste 
on such as you, but I am in a jolly good 
Immour to-night, and I will indulge you. 
That fool there has done the trick, so 1 don’t 
mind throwing away arglass of wine on you. 
Here! drink it, 1 say; and see if yon can¬ 
not look loss like a ghost than you do.” 

Was ilanuel dreaming ? As Lilian 
raised the glass to her lips, ho started up, 
shouting something in Spanish, and flung 
out liis arms, striking the glass, which fell 
in fragments at his feet. 

“ Thousand pardons to tho scnorir,” he 
said, ruhbuig his eyes. “ By tho saints I 
was dreaming, and a pretty dream they 
sent mo!” 

“ Don’t, mention it,” said Mr. Capstone 
quite amiably. “An accident: who can 
prevent that ?” Then tui-ning to his wife, 
“ Well, my love, you have lost your wine *, 
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your lover’s doin^,' noli mine, remember. 
Never mind, you will sleep soundly enough 
without it. And now to bed, and—don't 

wake.” 

Lilian rose without remonstrance. 

“ Kiss me,” said Mr. Capstone. “ Kiss 
mo, Lily,” very tenderly. • 

“ No,” said Lilian, abruptly, “ I will not.” 

The Spaniard was standing before iho 
fire now, and she saw his hand move into 
his bosom and clutch at something. 

“ T wish I had never scon you in my life!” 
Irarst out Lilian. “ T wish I had died before 
I had married you.” 

“ Gently, gently, my love, yon forgot 
the consequences,” said her husband, in a 
soothing voice. “Don’t bo .so impaiiont, 
dear The rudiaii’s turn will come per¬ 
haps.” 

Manuel, standing before the fire in a 
brown study, smiled and nodded to himself, 
soliloquising. “Yes,” lie said to him.self 
aloud. “ By the soiiits ! yes.” 

Lilian fled, while jMr. Cajl.stono laughed; 
but as she turned she met the Spaniard’s 
eyo.s : just one glance; but th.at onv.- glance 
was enough, bot h for him and for her. 

“ Pretty little playful kid!” .said l^fr. 
Cap.stonc in Spanish, kissing his h.and to 
her as she disa])pearcd; but Manuel did 
not take np the ball. lie tudy smiled in a 
quiet kind of amiable approval. 

After sbe had gone the two men fell 
a-thinking. They Avero Loth silent, look¬ 
ing into tlic fire; both thinking the same 
thing, and meditating on the best w.ay. At 
last Air. Capstone, giving himself a shake 
as a dog might, rc'ared np hi.s hirdc lean 
figure, and looked about him. 

“ How strange it is,” he said, musingly, 
“the regret.ono fools Avhen one has come 
to the last of a thing. Here is the last 
of this old rat’s castle where 1 have en¬ 
joyed such a qniqt time of love and 
liappines.s with my Lilian—tlic la.st night 
—it oppresses me. I* Iiavc keen percep¬ 
tions of beauty, and I liave enjoyed the 
beauty here.” 

“ Where ?” asked Ahannel, .simply. * 

“ On t he cliffs. I have a mind to sec the 
old place once moi’C. What say you, my 
friend ?” 

“It’s a wild Jilght,” said the Sp.aniard, 
reluctantly. “ Dark, is it not?” 

“ No, the moon is np now. The sea will 
look grand. Come.” 

“Idon’t see the delight,” said Manuel, 
still reluctant. 

Mr. Capstone laughed. “ Afraid ?” he 
said. 

“ Afraid, no ! But you English are for 


weather aS wi^ f ia too strong 

for you, Howevwf I’ll, dome,” and he 
buttoned up his jacket, but left |he middle 
buttons open, where he eould thrust in hia 
hand. 

“ Thanks—a minute,” said Mr. Capstone, 
as ho'left the room. 

As he loft Manuel dretv out a dagger 
and tried its point. “It will settle his 
busines.s, I think,” ho muttered, grimly. 
But ho kept a watchful eye on the door 
while he ojHuicd, Avith .a false key, the desk 
where Air. Capstone kept tliat roll of bank 
])a]>i‘r and the fine steel ongi’avod plates. 

AfeaiiAvliilo the m.a.ster, in his private 
room, looked at the ebambors of his ro* 
volver. 

“ If necessary, snfiicieiit,” was his com¬ 
ment. Then he Avont np to Lilian’s garret 
door, whicdi ho locked, and put the key in 
his pocket, saying to himself: “The fool ! 
I Avished to spare her, and ho spoilt my 
])1an. AVhat a curse it is that people A\’i11 
not do a.s the 3 ’ ought!” All of Avhich ho 
half said, half thought, as ho was arranging 
a lighted caudle in a staircase cupboard 
filled Avith tarred rope, shnAniigs, and tho 
like. ’I'iieii be AA'cnt doAvn-stairs, humming 
an ojAcr.'i time gaily. 

“ lAu’ onr la.st Avalk !” he .said, airily. 

“ Yes, for onr last,” r(]).''ate(l Afannel, 
quietly. 

They took the way of i.lie clilTs right over 
the Ganger’s Path, Avhcrc ouee, it was said, 
Coppingor had got an over-binvo and 
ze:dous ganger iti his boat, had laid his 
head on the gunwale, and had deliberately 
clioppcd it olf Avith a liafchot. It;. Avas a 
wild place, Avhere tho dill's had split 
asunder, leaving a chasm as cle.an, and 
black, and smooth as if it had been scooped 
out by a knife, iiy this time the wind had 
tiiJlei), and tho moon had come out, so that 
tho cha.sm yawning at their feet was dis¬ 
tinctly visible, Tho tAvo men AA'alked in 
an (wen line together, each careful not to 
give tho other lialf a foot’s paco in ad¬ 
vance. Alnnuel was to the right, and had 
taken Air. Capstone’s arm, thus loaAung his 
oivn right .arm free, tho hand thrust into 
his breast. But then he had onlyrfv dagger, 
and the other might use a revolver with 
his left hand to adAaantage. 

■“ Paste!” cried Air. Capstone, stopping 
suddenly on the very edge of the chasm, 
and hastily withdraAving his arm. 

In an instant Alanucl had swung him a 
fcAv steps LiekAvards, and in doing so faced 
him, and faced Hangman’s House. Flames 
were creeping out of the windows, and the 
smoko was rising in dense clouds. 
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“Wretch!” he cried in English, “yon 
ha^ Bet firo to the house, and left her to 
ho bnmt alive!” 

“ What I a traitor!” exclaimed Mr. 
Capstone, reeling back, and raising his 
band. 

Tho moonlight shone on the barrel -of a 
pistol; there was a click, a flash, a report, 
and the ball had gi’azed the Spaniard’s 
cheek; but before the man could firo a 
second time Manuel had leaped upon him, 
borne him to the earih, and buried his knife 
to tho hilt in his side. 

“ And you thought you were deceiving 
meV” ho hissed, as ho knelt on tho dying 
man. “You thought you wore making a 
tool of me ? getting my neck in a noose, 
ha! while your own was to go free ? 
Miserable dog! it is I—tho black-haired 
ruffian, who used you; I who have been 
master throughout, who will have your 
wife, and your money, and wlio, up to tliis 
last moment, when you thought to throw 
me down that pit where I will throw yon, 
have played with you, and foiled you !” 

“ Mercy, mercy!” sobbed the dying 
man. “ My good Manuel, mercy, clear 
frieiuWpity 

“ Tho same mercy tliat you have had on 
her !” said tho Spaniard, between hi.s 
tooth. 

Ho raised himself from tho blooding 
body, mot tho glassy eyes as they were 
fixed on him with the yearning look of 
death and despair; then, laughing harshly, 
he kicked him ov(!r where ho lay, and flung 
him with his foot down tho chasm. lie 
heard tho heavy fall of the body as it 
struck against tho smooth sid(!s; then a 
splash in tho sea; and all was still. 

Swift as aJi Indimi ho ran back to the 
house, just as Lilian appoai'ed at tho loft 
window in her white gown, her fair hair 
streaming over her shoulders; looking, ill 
the mooidight, more like an angel than 
a woman. Tho sight of lier burnt tbe 
Spaniard’s heart, and convulsed it with 
pain. What if he could not save her ! He 
rtmH save her; he would; ho had vowed 
that she should be his, and ho would keep 
his vow though the very elements opposed ! 
He rushed into the honse, and through tho 
stifling smoke; braving the sly creeping 
tongues of flame that were licking up the 
wall. Ho came to her door, which the fire 
had not yet touched. Before she had time 
to realise that it was he whom she had 
scon crossing the grass in tho moonlight, 
her garret doorwaa flung open, and Manuel, 
blackened with smoko and crimsoned with 
blood, Ivad her in his arms. 


“ Now you are mine 1” he said, “ I have 
killed him.” 

“ Heaven protect me!” cried Lilian, 
covering her eyes with her hand.s. 

“ I am better than Heaven,” said Manuel, 
“ and I will protect you.” Ho kissed her 
passionately. “ Lilian ! Lilian! say that 
you love me!” he cried. “By the saints, 
if you do not, I will fling you into the flames 
and lot you perish !” 

lie lifted her up in his arms, and hers 
fell round his neck as her hair fell over 
bi,s face. 

“ Yes, I love you,” she said, and fainted. 

Manuel could never tell how he got out 
of tho burning house, with that lifeless 
woman in his arms. It seemed to him as 
if nothing could have hurt him; and so, 
through smoke and fire, he bore the pale 
fair woman he loved, and laid her on tho 
gva.ss in tho quiet moonlight. But when 
ho flung himself down by lior, and took 
her head on bis knee, and called to her to 
look up and thank him by lier love for lier 
life, it Avns moi’o the howl of a wild beast 
tlian the cry of a man which bnr.st from 
his lip.s. She Avas dead. 

When the neighbourhood AA'as roused, as 
at liist it was, by the ucavs that Hangman’s 
House was all ablaze, they came upon a 
strange sight. On the grass, some little 
distance from the house, her long rich silky 
li.air sjiread smoothly out, her liands laid 
tenderly across iier breast, and a pale De¬ 
cember rose placed Avitbiu thorn, laj-^ poor 
Lilian, Avhero tho flames could not touch 
her, nor the falling raft.crs strike lum 
Not a traco of the master nor of the 
stranger was to be found; but some days 
after there Av.as Avaslied np by the tide the 
lank loan figure of tjio man they had 
known as .Mr. Capstimc\ of Hangman’s 
House, with a gaping knife Avound in his 
side. 

Not long g,fter this' there flashed into 
London society a sli%.ngcr, rich, handsome, 
reckless, Avho seemed to have come from 
the clouds; a stranger Avhom mothers 
counted for their daughters, and to Avhom 
fathers and brothers gave their honest 
hands; a stranger who could speak many 
languages, and who Avas an aceompli.shed 
artist, and who had travelled to all parts 
of tho world. But wlio, when any one by 
chance spoke of Cornwall, and a.skod him 
if ho knew that coast, used to aver Avith 
some warmth that ho did not, and had no 
wish to know it. 

And again, not long ago, a man who 
miglit have boon (hat stranger’s tAvin bro¬ 
ther, was to be seen- at Toulon, wcai-ing 
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the bullet and the ohain, under sentence of 
hard labour for twenty years, for homicide, 
where he had not been to blame. But in 
his indictment of crimes committed on 
French soil, no mention was made of the 
body which was washed ashore near 
Michael’s Bun in Cornwall, with a knife 
wound in its side; of the fair-haircrl 
woman laid on the grass near the burning 
ruin.s of Hangman’s House; nor of the 
forged bank-notes by which that brief and 
brilliant season of London splendour and 
Parisian gaiety was maintained. And the 
man, being a philosopher in his way, used 
to smile to himself as he pondered on the 
dillcrence there is between the things which 
are known and punislicd in the life of a man, 
and the things which are concealed and bear 
no harvest of shame; and how the latter 
are so frequently the worst of all 1 

• 

“ ’riiA i ’s a ‘ horcor,’ ” said Arthur, as he 
finished the story, “probably by Grimmer, 
if he, writes up to his name.” 

'I'he next mannscrijit, docketed “ Some- 
tiiiiig light,” was called— 

Till'] HEAVENLY TWINS. 

Old Mr. Bli.ssett’.s oflleial career was 
carried on in Hie City; he was the lenant 
of (diambera in Jjanrenco Poiintney-lane. 
Hi.s private life was passed in a comfortable 
house situate on tho eastern side of Tavi- 
.stock-si|naro. lie was by profession a 
solicitor, and enjoyed an excellent practice. 
He was reported to be woi'th a good deal 
of money. 1 was one of his articled clerks. 

He was a pleasant-looking, clear-com- 
plcxioned, hlne-eycd old gentleman, with a 
pink bald head, and very white whiskers. 
.Ho was fond of wearing slid' check cravats 
and cfipifeions buff waistcoats. A heavy 
goid-rimmed eye-glass was wont to ho 
snspendod ronnd his neck by a ribbon 
so broad, that it looked almost like a de¬ 
coration or badge of some rare .order of 
kiiigbibood. His figure inclined to that 
redundancy of portliness which is yet not 
accounted uncomely in a Tiian advanced in 
years. He carried his corpulence, for so it 
must in truth bo described, with case and 
dignity, almo.st with grace. 

As a solicitor he prospered, of course, by 
tho litigation of others, but he wms himself 
a man of peaceful nature and fHcndly dis¬ 
position. Even to the prejudice of his own 
interests as a professional man he was given 
to advising conciliatory measures to his 
clients. He would constantly intervene in 
disputed cases to recommend a compromise, 


or, as he preferred to phrase it, “ an ami. 
cable adjustment,” involving, naturally, 
payment of costs. Ho was altogether a com¬ 
fortable man to have to deal with, .and he 
had obtained great popularity from a con¬ 
siderable public. He was respected on all 
hands. The Lord Chancellor returned his 
bow with peculiar cordiality. With certain 
of the puisne judges Mr. Biissott was almost 
on nodding terms. Tho bar shook hands 
with him heartily. 

That Mr. Biissott was deeply learned' in 
the law, I do notboliovo. He had entered 
the profession at a time when it did not 
sloop to test tho acquirements of its mem¬ 
bers by such inquisitorial processes as 
“ exams” at tho Law Institution. Ho con¬ 
ducted his business on very simple prin¬ 
ciples. He invariably took counsers opinion 
on every case submitted to him. His 
chambers were provided with a liandsomo 
library of law books bound in tho regu¬ 
lation sheepskin turned up with -crimson ; 
but I never knew him consult one of those 
portentous volumes, or read anything, in- 
dooil, save only his letters and tho news¬ 
paper. His aHieled clerks, I can confidentljr 
assort, ho made no pretence at instructing. 
I, George Stack, was, as I have said, one 
of those legal subalterns, or solicitors in 
embryo, d’lio other was Jamtis Sparrow, 
a young gentleman from tho West of Eng¬ 
land. Mr. Biissott had duly accopicd the 
libei-al proraiums stated, in our respective 
articles of clerkship, tube tbe consideration 
for bis educating us in the mysteries of his 
profo.ssion. Bnt it had seemed to him that 
ho fullilled his covenants in that respect 
when he turned us loose in his office, like 
lambs in a meadow, with liberty to brow-so 
as be.st we might. Wo wore much as 
tho other clerks, excejit that they wore 
paid for their services, while wc paid for 
tfie ])rivilegc of serving. We were made 
generally useful aUd jjorlbrmod multifarious 
duties. We did much copying, posted let¬ 
ters, carried blue-bags full of papers hither 
and tliither, ran errands, and occasionally 
served writs. Certainly our official per¬ 
formances were not of a distinguished kind, 
while the science of our calling was quite 
a sealed book to us. If wo were found, 
moved by ambitions impulses, snatching a 
scrap of learning from the pages of Ste¬ 
phen’s Blackstonc, lot ns say, Mr. Blissett 
immediately judged that wo were wasting 
time, and lacked occupation. Forthwith 
he-would hand us an affidavit in Chancery, 
or some such refreshing clocnment, with 
instructions to copy it as neatly as might 
be, in fair engrossing hand, by a given 
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tinw. degree of legal practice we 

by chance acquire in Mr. Blissett’a 
office, but the spirit, philosophy, and history 
of ,®nr profession were things withheld 
from ns as idle, needless, vain, if not, in¬ 
deed, absolutely deleterious subjects of 
study. 

Once a month, however, Mr. Blissett so 
far recognised his sense of the value of our 
premiums, if not of our services, and testi¬ 
fied the respect he entertained, if not for. 
ns, then for our parents, as to invite us 
to dinner in Tavistook-squaro. And very 
good dinners, 1 am bound to say, he gave 
us. He was an admirable host, and he 
entertained us capitally. True, the hap¬ 
piness wo enjoyed was not unleavened by 
lieadaches; but we—Jim BijaiTow and I 
—were at a period of liib when the 
penalties incurred by excess of pleasure, 
or the indiscreet pursuit of enjoyment, 
are lightly borne. And then if headaches 
came of the Tavistock-squai’o banquets, 
there resulted also heartaches—and, upon 
the principle of homoeopathy or of conntei*- 
irritation, there seemed good prospect that 
these two maladies Avonld eventually sxihduc 
each other, and leave us, the patients, in 
tolerably sound condition again. 

Our lieadaches I have suflicieiitly ac¬ 
counted Ibv. Our heartaches arose thus. 
Mr. Blissett had two daughters; so of course 
Sparrow aixd I fell desperately in love with 
them. I say “ of course,” not simply bc- 
causs time out of mind it has been the 
bounden duty of all. apprcuitices to fall 
in love with their masters’ danghtors, 
but for the fnrtber reason, that it seemed 
to me quite impossible, once having seen 
the Miss Blissetts, to refrain from yielding 
to an enduring and all-absorbing passion 
for them. They were—I am still prepared 
to maintain—perfectly and bewitchingly 
lovely. They were twin sisters, and tlihir 
father’s only cbildrou. Their sponsors, at 
their b-aptism, had named them Blcanor and 
Elizabeth. Those appellations atrection 
had changed or condensed into Nolly and 
Elly respectively. Their mother was no 
more. Her place in Mr. Blissett’s hovischold 
was supplied by bis sister, a spinster lady 
of mature years, Miss Columba Blissett. 
Of this lady it is by no means my desire to 
speak censoriously. She was, I am per¬ 
suaded, thoroughly kind-hearted and well- 
intentioned, strong in her sense of the duty 
she owed to her nieces. She always held 
that was as good as a mother to them. 
Th01?e it seemed to mo she overstated her 
case. A mother is anxiously watchful over 
ll)e interests and welfare of her young, 
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but is yet not unprepared to consider the 
time when they will no longer need her 
fostering care, but will take mght from the 
shelter of her wings, and establish inde¬ 
pendent nests of their own. She will eye 
their proposed mates judicially, but will 
not object to their pairing in due season. 
I have even heard of mothers who have 
schemed to expedite the ma,rrying of their 
offspring. Bub Miss Colniriba had quite 
otlicr views of maternal duties. She pro- 
texited her charges something too much. 
Slie guarded tliem from evil and from good 
alike. She warded off lovens from them ; she 
flung cold water, and plenty of it, upontlie 
flames tliey kindled ; she voted ndinir.dion 
folly; love-making preposterous. And 
thus hindering courtship, she went far to 
render matrimony impossible. 

The love of Sparrow and myself for 
Elly and Nelly Blisselt thus met with difli- 
CTillies at the very outset. But this Avas 
only to be cxp(!ctod, and in the nature of 
tilings. Nor Avas it Avbolly disagreeable to 
us. It Avas as those bitter drinks AAdiieb, 
not in ibeinselves very palatable, yet sti¬ 
mulate appetite and give relish to an enter¬ 
tainment. 

Our opportunities of meeting the Miss 
Blissetts Avero not at first very frequent, 
being limited mainly to our monthly din¬ 
ners in Tavisiook-square. By-and-bye wc 
ascertained the direction of the young 
ladies’ Avalks, and notably on Sundays, 
Avith an absurd affectation of accident, avo 
met them. They were invariably under 
the gAiardianship of Miss Columba; but it 
was part of our plan to occupy, by turns, 
the attention of the aunt, and by turns to 
enjoy the society of the nieces. 

I have s.aid that the Miss Blissetts wore 
lovely. I need ad?l little in the way of 
enhancing this description of them. Their 
foi’ms Avero sylph-like; their movements 
most gi’aceful. 'Their golden hair fell about 
them in clouds of spiral ringlets; their 
complexions were a dazzling combination of 
milk (country milk) and blush-roses; their 
eyes a turquoise blue; their lips a coral 
red; their noses- But there is some¬ 

thing odious about thus attempting to 
catalogue, Avitb an auctioneer’s accuracy, 
the infinite charms and graces of these 
divine young ladies. I forbear. I was not 
a man in possession. They were not taken 
in execution. 

The twin sisters were Avonderfnlly and 
fatally alike. There was really no saying, 
with any degree of confidence, which was 
Elly, which was Nelly, and, as though 
to defy distinction, they invariably dressed 
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alike; tbeir fiivourite colour beinff a hea- And to make love to Nelly while Elly was 
venly blue. How Sparrow and I fim came' so close at hand, or vice vers4, was cer- 
to decide that he loved Nelly and that I tainly trying to th« Idver^ taxed severely 
loved Elly, I did not rather love Nelly his powers of speech and stii<aQgth of nerve, 
and Jie Kly, I have difficulty at this dis- His passion - fraught wordf liiight iaove 
tance of time in stating. There was i-eaJly Nelly to teara; but what if ^ey stirred 
no choice. Perhaps we left chance—the BUy to laughter ? Believe me, it’s arduous 
turn of a halfpenny—^to decide for ns. work wooing twins. Happily they were 

“ They really ought to be ear-marked,” parted at dinner-time, occupying seats oh 
Sparrow would sometimes say, desperately, either hand of their father. And sometimes 
(Ho came from a sheep-breeding district.) there were other guests who unconsciously 
But while admitting his own difficulties aided us in sundering the sisters. We dis- 
in the case, he was apt to be acriraoiiions liked tliese other guests as a rule, however 
in charging mo \vi(h want of perception. —prononnciiig them rivals. 

Ho said that I had invaded his rights ajid How their relations managed I cannot 
transfeiTod my afl'cetions from Elly to say. I don’t think they really knew the 
Nelly. I denied it. I avowed that I adored twins apart, but only pretended to do so. 
Elly, that I should never cease to adore Old Mr. Blissett, I’m pretty sure,had. but the 
her, that she was dearer to mo than life vaguosl/ notions as to wliich was Nelly, 
its('If, and much more to the same off'c'ct. which Elly. But it didn’t matter to him. 

“ Then why .squeeze Nelly’s hand a.s you Ho calhid them each “ pet,” and so sui’- 
did ]a.st niglil V” ho demanded. He had mounted all difficulty about their names, 
seen me do it, he added. I maintained He kissed them both alike. They both 
that it was Elly’s hand that I had squeezed. ki,-<sod him. What more could ho want? 
Sparrow made himself disagrccahle. He Sparrow and 1 wont on loving, and talk- 
snorted and tos.scd his head. We c.ame ing to each othei’ of our loves. I confess I 
near to quarrelling outright. Hu ta” ed a( found him prosy and tiresome; he told the 
nif, involving rnc, as ho was .sometirne.s story of liis .TfU'cetious at such undue length 
fond of doing, in a vngue and general —went into so much needless dcfailT— 

I charge against “ fellows.” “ If felloAvs ain’t and I thought it re.ally ungenerous of 
I tme to each other,” he w'ould say, “ Iioav him to yawn when in my turn, but expres- 
1 ciin they ex])ect other fellows to bo true to si)ig myself far more happily, I set forth my 
' them? But fellows arc so selfish. I hate passion and enumerated my emotions. Still 
i fellows who ain’t ojien and above-board we greatly enjoyed the sitflation altogether, 
j with me. .I’ve known fehows Ijave tlieir There avoi’o times of dopres.sion, it is true, 

1 lieud.s punched for less.” I a.skifd liim when the twins liad scorned to look coldly 
j plainly if he was referring to me. He on ns, and wo mingled our tears together 
replied evasively, that fellows who foutiil anti talked of ended dreams, blighted lives, 
caps that fitted them had hetl ar wear them, and tombstones ; but there were moments 
1 .said that the cap did not fit me. Bo for of exhilai’atioii—Elly and Nolly had smiled 
a time the discussion closed. I did not upon us—when ,wo rejoiood exceedingly, 
Avaut to qiian-t'l Avith Sparrow. Ho aa'us and j)ledged each other in brimming cups, 
sometimes peevish and petulant, but on the On one ocea.sion I remember the liquor was 
whole he Avas a very good fivlloAv. Ho was cliampagno, but, as a rule, our libations 
the confidant of my love, as I Avas of his. wen-o of a more modest Adiitago. I have 
Wc were hound to each other by treaty some recollection of our treating each other 
and by self-interest. Eor ifonc failed, Avhrn to threepenny worths of gin and cold water, 
his turn came for that duty, to engage the and becoming much excited over that 
attention of Miss Columba, AA'hafc chance humble stimulant. 

had the other of approaching and laying Our love for the twins was delightful, but 

siege to the twins ? it was attendedAvitlisomo expense. Sparrow 

I have suggested that our courtship bad and 1 exhausted all our pocket-money, and 
its difficuHios. Miss Columba avoided, it even mortgaged heavily our future incomes 
was rare to find the sisters apart. They wore in our determination to appear attractively 
as twin roses grafted on one stem. They arrayed. Those Avero days when there 
were almost inseparable. They AA'ero never prevailed a lively faith in boar’s grease, 
BO happy as when permitted to appear and when richly anointed lioads of hair . 
twined together, their arms wreathed round avcj’o tho vogue ; when the curling-irons 
each other’s waists, and constituting a gi’oup rectified nature’s mistakes in the matter of 
that Sparrow and I found to be quite mad- straight locks; when lacquered’boots wore 
dening in its exquisite grace and beauty, worn painfully pointed at the toe; when 
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vraifiteoatB, much n-olled in the region 
of the collar, were gorgeous of pattern, 
embossed, embroidered, and ai'abesqucd; 
when it was impossible to assume trousers | 
of too light a hue, or to strap them too ! 
tightly benealh the instep ; when a gaudy 
satin stock bound the throat, and formed 
below it a sort of ornamontal chest-plaster, 
in which it was permitted to stick j(!Wollod 
pins of vast dimensions linked (ogetlier by 
golden chains; when a camellia japunica in 
the butlon-bole was as a necessary of life. 
Happy times, but, as I have suggested, ex¬ 
pensive for articled clerks affliclod with the 
tender passion. 

My love, I found, affected my parts of 
speech. At first I wa.s curiously dumb in 
the presence of my heart’s idol. Vriien 
language returned to mo it had a sort of 
Elizabethan or blank-verse quality. Ordi¬ 
nary modes of expression seemed iiia])pr()- 
priatc to the duo imparting of my passion. 
The case demanded resort to tlio much 
neglected second porsoiuil .singular. “ Do 
you love me ?” a man might say to a crowd. 
Jiut “Dost thou love me F” could only bo 
addressed to one, and was an imjuiry of 
very special and individual intere.st. 

, A golden opja'rtuiiity occmTcd. It was 
just before one of the diuner.s in Tavistock- 
squaro. I stof)d in the drawing-room 
window with Elly Bllssett. We were par¬ 
tially screened by the window-cui'tains. 1 
longed to drop on my knees before her. But 
tlicre was the chance of bdng seen by 
others. Moreover, I had been driven to the 
conclusion that kneeling to one’s mistress 
must of necessity liavo gone out of fashion 
when tightly strapped tirmsers came in. 

“And dost tbon love me?” T murmured 
in bass notes that I must have unconsoi- 
ously borrowed from some popular tivige- 
diaii of the period. “ Wilt thou, indeed, be 
mine?” 

“ you’re not a Quaker, are yon, Mr. 
Stiick said Elly, opening wide wonder¬ 
ing blue 03 ^ 8 . 

“ Ha 3 % beqr mo swear !’’ I continued. 

“ No, that’s not like a Quaker !’’ 

Dinner was announced. Wc were parted. 
I was somewhat discouraged. But assisted 
perhaps by the stimulating character of old 
Blissett’s port, I determined upon a further 
effort after dinner, when, a trifle flushed 
by good cheer and incipient indigestion, 
the gentlemen rejoined the ladies in the 
drawing-room. I spoke again much to the 
same pui'port. 

“You creature! Why that’s exactly 
what I heat^ you say to Elly before dinner.” 

By great mischance I had this time ad¬ 


dressed myself to Nelly instead of to Elly. 
Nelly was pounced upon by lynx-eyed Miss 
Oolumba, and was led to the piano to sing 
a duet with her sister. They were charm¬ 
ing efforts the duets of the twins;"hut 
tilings perhaps rather to contemplate than 
to listen to. 

SpaiTow liad heard my speech to Nelly. 
He was furious. 1 certainly think ho had 
been indiscreet in his application to Mr. 
Blissett’s port. We left the house together. 
Ho had commenced accusing and vilipend¬ 
ing me in the hall, w hile wo were searching 
for our hats. In the square outside he 
olfci’od to fight rnc. “ I hate fellows to bo 
mean,” he said. But for the appearance of 
a policeman 1 think w’O should have pro¬ 
ceeded to violent measures. Wo parted 
upon the most angry terms. 

Wlicn wu! met in the office next morning 
he renewed his rcpro.aclios. His wrath 
know no bounds. He even burled at me 
.Tacobs’s ]jaw Dictionary, a heavy volume 
in every respi^ct. I meditated flinging in 
return Chitty’s Practice. Fortunately, 
jiorbaps, I was sent out suddenly to attend 
a summons for time to plead at the Judges’ 
Chambers in Bolls Gardens. It may bo 
(bat manslaugliter w'a.s tlius prevented. 

For days we did not speak to each other, 
but only scowled fiercely wlien our glances 
chanced to meet. Bnt soon a common 
soTTow reunited ns. The Mias Blissotts loft 
town, in the custody of their aunt, to 
sojourn some weeks at Bamsgato. 

What wcTO wc to do F Our alarm wms 
dire. A ghastly rumour obtained to the 
efi'oet that our dcsigiis had been discovered, 
that it was because of us and our proceed¬ 
ings that Nelly and Elly bad been removed 
from Tavistock-square. We yielded to 
despair. It w^as clear to us that the ex¬ 
quisite twins would fall a prey to the pen¬ 
niless adventurers, possibly of foreign ex¬ 
traction, and posse.ssed of whiskers, who, 
we agreed, were for ever haunting English 
watering-places, bent upon abducting the 
loveliest of our countrywomen. No doubt 
wc were also penniless, or might have been 
so described by adverse critics, but, then, 
how afliuent we were in sublime senti¬ 
ments, bow deeply tender our emotions in 
regard to the neavenly twins ! 

“Fellows ought to act up to their 
opinions,” said Sparrow, gloomily. “Fel¬ 
lows shouldn’t go to work in an underhand 
way. Fellows should always apply direct 
to girls’ parents in these cases.” 

“ You mean that wc ought to ask old 
Blissott for his daughters’ hands in mar- 
1 riage F” 
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“ That’s what follows would do who’d 
any pluck,” he growled. 

This was a taunt. True, it involved 
imputation Upon himself. But that did 
not make it the less irritating. Our con¬ 
versation became unpleasant again. The 
situation was of an exasperating kind. Wo 
interchanged insolcnoes, charging cacdi 
other with want of courage, goading eacdi 
other on to. deeds of desperation. Once 
more we were of accord. We would to- ■ 
gather beard old Blissott in liis den—foj’ so 
we spoke of his piavate ro(jm in Lanrcnco 
Pountnoy-lane—and simuKancously lay our 
case before him. 

We struck while the iron was hot. We 
rn.shed wildly into the presence of our 
principal. Wc spoke while our pulses beat 
feverishly. Somehow wo made ourselve.s 
ink'lligiblo, and yet it must have been a 
very confused statement wc rendei-ed—a 
mad medkiy of words, breathlessly uttered. 
AVhen one of us broke down the other took 
up tlie I'unning, “I love Nelly” and “I 
love Elly” being the burden of our de- 
elarations respectively. A strange scene 
—a tride Indicrons and ab.sxi"d, as 1 now 
judge, but we thought gi'avely CTiough of 
it at the time. 

Old Mr. Blissett surveyed us ■with aghast 
eyes. “ Bless my soul!” he cried, a fre¬ 
quent ejaculation of his, and, as he was apt 
to do in moments of perplexity, ho rubbed 
his bald scalp industriously xvith the pahn 
of his hand. “ One at a time, one at a 
tijno. What! are y<m both mad P Many 
my girls ! Many Elly and Nolly !” 

Sach was the wish of our lives, we cried, 
the only hope that gave valno to our exist¬ 
ence. We begged him to bestow upon us 
Nelly and Elly, and hid us live. If he 
denied us his twins, why, then, our deaths 
would be at his dooi’, and let him look 
to it. Something to that effect was our 
speech; erratic, pcj-haps, but tersely elo¬ 
quent. 

“ Bless my soul! Give you Elly and 
Nelly I Why, you don’t know one from 
the other!” 

What of that ? He didn’t either. 

‘‘ Don’t be ridiculous !” he cried. ” Be¬ 
sides, tbey’ro already engaged to be mar¬ 
ried.” 

“ Engaged!” we shrieked in unison, 
noisily as a chorus in an opera by Verdi. 

“ Yes i and have been for some time. 
It’s their aunt’s doing. I have no doubt 
it’s all right. I have had. little or no con¬ 
cern in it. I left it altogether to their 
aunt. I have no doubt the marriages will 
prove happy ones.” 


How had I been mistaken iu Miss Co- 
lumba! She was a match-maker after all! 

Wc demanded the names of tbo monsters 
in (presumably) human form who had 
robbed ns of our brides ; not, however, put¬ 
ting our inquiry quite in tliat form. 

“ Oddly enough,” said Mr. Blissett, 
“ they’re going to marry twin brothers, 
Avhom they’ve known from childhood— 
wards of mine,—Freddy and Eddy Fowler. 
They’re the cluldreu of my client, the Tate 
Air. Ald(.‘rmaii Fowler, and entitled to a 
pretty prixpfsrty. They’re most worthy 
young gentlemen, and as like as two peas. 
1 don’t know tlicm apart,, and I don’t know 
Avhioli is which ■when they’re together, and 
whel.hcr it’s Fi-eddy that’s going to marry 
Elly, find hkldy Nelly, or whether Freddy 
takes Nolly and Eddy Elly; I don’t be¬ 
lieve they know tberasulves, and I’ll bo 
shot if I can te.ll you. Ijovtssnits, you see, 
are sometimes quite as pxr/.siling and intri¬ 
cate as chancery-suits, aud tluire’s no find¬ 
ing a clear wfiy out of them. But the 
church Avill amicably adjust the matter one 
of these fin*; days, and thercj’ll be no more 
to ho said. All 1 know i.s, the j)arson who 
is called io to settle the (!ase Avill have his 
work cut out for him, and will find it ne¬ 
cessary to keep his eyes Avido open, or 
there’s certain to bo an accident. But it 
Avill he hi.s look-out. It’s no atlairof mine. 
So now don’t talk any more nonsense, 
thc'rc’s good lads, but get cm with your 
Avork. VVhcTi are yon going to finish fail’ 
coiiying that State of kacts for the Master’s 
Ofiiee in Biffin v. Biffin ?” 

“We Avore not born under Gemini,” T 
said to Sparrow, moved l>y that feeling of 
despair Avbich leadsmen to aggravate; their 
OAvn dismalnoss, and further mortify them¬ 
selves by attempts at jokes upon their 
wretched condition. He did not heed mo; 
perhaps he did not understand mo, I think 
1 have already stixted that lie Avas a young 
man from the Wt!st of England. 

“ Our twins mari’jjng tho.se other twiuk!” 
ho moaned piteously. “Nelly and Elly, 
Freddy and Eddy—Avhat frightful confu¬ 
sion ! It oughtn’t to be allowed. The police 
ought to iutoifere. The Court of Chancery 
ought to sujiply a remedy. Twins mairying 
twins! And suppose twuis should come of 
the marriages ?” 

He nearly fell from his high stool; his 
voice wailed in agony; his facial expres¬ 
sion was imhocile; he was becoming deli¬ 
rious : contemplating an endless vista of 
.twin-bom creatures, a fearful vi.sioqL of be¬ 
wildered generations, worlds of intricate* 
embarrassment! 
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Oiir disappoiiitraent was crushing. For 
some timo our anguish was exti cmo. But 
we got over it; we got over, indeed, or 
through, as thti days went on, divers other 
troubles, trials, and states of suffering, in¬ 
cluding our terms of clerkship and our 
“ exam” at the Law Institution. But the 
first discovery—inorcifully it dawned upon 
us very gradually—that avo were not quite 
so, blighted as wo laid rather prided our- 
st'lves upon being, eanic lo us as a kind of 
reproof. We smiled seldom and sadly at 
first, and only when avo quite forgot that 
Avo ought rather to scoavI. W(; rarely A'eu- 
tured to laugh in tho pi'esenc(^ of each otlnw. 
We felt that wc oAV'ed it to our mined hopes 
and betrayed sdl'eclions to presorvo as long 
a.s possible mneh shoAv of grief and severe 
inclancboly of demeanour. 

Wc were present as guests at tho mar¬ 
riages of the Sisters Blissett AA’ith the 
Brothers FoAvler; our mood was bitter, but 
it yielded presently, overcome- j»erhaps by 
the sAvootucss of t.ho champagne ; and our 
mirth boeaino somehow far less hollow after 
breftkfast tluin it liad been before. 

One preciously malicious thought sus¬ 
tained ns. Wc Averc persuaded t-hat after 
fill, quite at the last moment, a fatal irreino- 
diiiblo mistake laid occurred—//lo irroii'j 
twins had hren united ! 

Whether this Avcrc rctilly the Ciiso or no 
wo never laiCAv. But it pleased us greatly 
to think that it might so ha\'o happeiied. 

“ Ymj'iif. want nothing more, sir?” asked 
the AA’ail.reK.s, looking into the room ; “ Ave’re 
going to bed nuAV.” 

“Nothing,” i-e])licd Arthur, “only doii’t 
close the houHO door, as I’m e.xpeeting a 
messeugfir from Mr. Gay !” 

“ llight you arc, sir !” rcjiliod the girl, 
and Avent back to tell her friends in the 
kitehen’that the strange guest wa.s “ bu.sy 
with pods of lovc-lettUers,” AA’hilo Arthur 

commenced the pernsiil of-—- 

• 

THE IKON CAGE. 

It AA'ns at tho timo Avhen all sorts of 
plots and conspiraeit;s Avore being batched 
at Venice, that a certain private individual, 
Luca Orioli by name, lived in the toAvn 
along with his sislcr Brigida, who kept 
houso for him, and looked after his wants. 
Brigida AA'as altogether devoted to her 
bi’other, and seemed to live hut for him, 
to att-oiid lo his comforts, and foi'ward in 
all things Avhatever objeehs he had in vioAv. 
There arc some women like this, who dovoto 
themselvvrs to others, and seem to lose 


sight of themselves altogether. There are 
not too many of them, but they exist. 

Orioli was by calling a missal painter, an 
illuminator of ancient manuscripts, but the 
concerns in which at the time I speak of ho 
vs'as entirely absoihed, were neither literary 
nor artistic. He was altogether occupied 
with politics, machinations against the ex- 
isliiig government, plans for overthrowing 
it, and setting up in its place a commoii- 
Avealth, in Avhieh equal rights were to be 
accorded to all, in Avhich the highest noble 
in Venico Avas to enjoy no privileges what¬ 
ever beyond those Avhich were to bo ac¬ 
corded to the meanest citizen in the town. 

It Avas a most hazardous plot against 
tho stale in Avhich this Orioli Avas engaged; 
lie, and I know not how many others; 
some living at Venico, some elsewhere, at 
Chioggi.a, at Verona, at itaveima even, who 
knows ? At all evenhs they were scattered 
j hither and thither, and had to he communi¬ 
cated with,Avheu any intelligence Avasto be 
i made known to the fratcniity, by letter 
Allog(?ther there wiis a deal of writing to be 
got through; not lettei’s only, but reports, 
slatemcuts, projects draAVU up on paper to 
be circulated among the diU’ercut con- 
spirfitors. And it Avas in copying such 
Avritings out, or Inking down the matter of 
Avliich thoy were to consist from her 
brother’s lips, th.at Brigida made herself 
more useful than in almost any other Avay. 
The girl Wfis au excellent Avriior, and could 
copy out a docuineut so tlnit it should be 
as lA'arlable as pi’int. This Ava's a rare ae- 
cumplishmout in those days, and Brigida 
AViis kept hard at it, you mfiy be assured, 
writing from dictation, copying papers of 
which duplicates Av^ere wanted, and so on, 
all through tho day, and part of, tho night 
as Avell. » 

But for fdl she Avas so hard Avorked, the 
young lady found time to do a little Avriting 
on her own account. The tact is, that the 
signorina had a loA'cr, one Filippo, ordinarily 
called Lippo, Kinaldi, living at Padua, and 
with this young fellow she would cori-espond 
Avhenever she got a chance of sending a 
le(,ter. She would Avrite to him of every¬ 
thing that AA'as going on, both of her bi‘o- 
tber’s doings and her own, and very pretty 
lefters thoy Avere, no doubt, and sucli as 
any young gentleman, as much in love as 
Lippo was, Avould be very glad to get. 

I’ll is brother and sister lived, as 1 have 
heard the stoi'y told, in a little piazzotla at 
the back of tho Biva dei SchiaA'oni, and 
not fill- from tho church of St. Giorgio do 
Greek It Avas an out-of-the-Avay kind of 
place, for it Avas very important for Orioli 
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that he should live as retired as possible, 
and bo as much as possible unobserved 
by anybody. Here, then, it was that for 
the most part all those plots and machi¬ 
nations in which Orioli was so deeply im¬ 
plicated were concocted, and here, some¬ 
times, one or more of the conspirators would 
come to confabulate with him, at times 
when there seemed to be the least chance 
of discovery. 

One autumn afternoon the brother and 
sister were engaged in preparing a docu¬ 
ment to be sent to Verona by special mes¬ 
senger that night. As often happened, 
Luca was dictating, and his sister was 
writing. The light was fast fading, and 
Rrigida had established herself close to the 
window to take advantage of all that was 
to be had. Orioli was at the window too, 
but he was standing, leaning his forehead 
against one of tlie cross mullions Avhich 
enclosed the small panes of glass, and 
gazing out into the little piazza behind the 
house, which had, it may be mentioned, 

: two entrances, one giving on the pi.' ".zetta, 
and tlie other on one of the small canals 
wliich intersect the town in all directions. 
There was little light in the room except 
just clo.se to the window, and the gather¬ 
ing darkness held undisputed possession of 
i the other end of the apartment, 
j Orioli stood and looked out on the piaz- 
I zetta, but his eyes took in, as far as he was 
i conscioiis, nothing of the scene before him. 
He was absorbed in the letter which he 
was dictating to his sister, and which I'O- 
lated to a final meeting of the brotherhood 
to which he belonged, which was to take 
place in a few days, and tho time, place, 
and object of which he was notifying to 
his Veronese friend. Now and then he 
would pause in the work of dictation, to 
say a few words to his sister on some sub¬ 
ject connected witlv the matter in hand. 

“ Brigida,” he said, on one of these occa¬ 
sions, “ I think 1 was followed last night 
when I parted from TiW Grimani and his 
brother Bartolommeo, in the enclosure at the 
back of the palace. The vile spies and secret 
oflicei’S of the senate are everywhere, and I 
surely think that I detected one of them 
dogging my footsteps last night.” 

Brigida looked quickly up fiom her 
writing with anxious, frightened eyes. 

“ I am always fearing it,” she said. 
“ Dear Luca, the thought tliat this, plot 
will one day be discovered, and that you 
will be taken and imprisoned, is for ever 
haunting me. How I wish that the old 
days, before you had become involved in 
any of these teniblc I'isks, were back again!” 


At this moment a slight noise in the 
room attracted Luca’s attention, and 
turning hastily from the window, and 
looking into that part of the apartment 
which was involved in comparative ob¬ 
scurity, he was able to detect tho shadowy 
forms of three men, whom ho felt at once 
were servants of the state. 

“We come to arrest you as head con¬ 
spirator in a plot against tho lawful autho¬ 
rity of the Venetian senate,” said the 
chief officer, stepping forward out of the 
obscurity. 

Tho Venetian senate in those days made 
short work of the trial of i)olitical 
offenders. Thcro were so many of these 
that the government, in its alarm for its 
own safety, dealt out severe justice to all 
such who got within its reach. The evi¬ 
dence against Luca Orioli was irresistibly 
strong, and it being considered that an 
opportunity of “ making an example” was 
allbrded by his detection, it was determined 
thaf. a punishment should bo resorted to 
in his instance which was only used very 
rarely, and principally in cases which were 
marked by especial atrocity: parricides, 
persons who w'crc .convicted of sacrilege, 
monks or nuns who had broken their vows, 
and tho like exceptionally gross offenders. 
The punishment in question consisted in 
being hung out in an iron cage which was 
suspended from tho top of the great bell- 
tower or Campanile of Venice, and in which 
tho victim was suffered to perish miserably 
of starvation and exposure. This was tho 
horrible penalty which was awarded to 
Luca Orioli. 

But what was tho saddest part of all— 
and it was certainly felt to be so by Luca 
himself—was that his sistei', his poor little 
Brigida, was convicted of complicity with 
him in this disastrous plot, and was con¬ 
demned to share his punishment. 

It was that skill of hers in penmanship 
which had ruined her. All sorts of docu¬ 
ments of the most compromising character, 
plans of action to be adopted by tho leading 
conspirators, letters to them from Luca 
himself on matters connected with tho plot, 
which, though intrusted to careful hands 
for delivery, had fallen into the clutches of 
the numerous spies who were always on tho 
look-out for such papers, a great mass of such 
writings had been seized, and proved beyond 
doubt to be in the young girl’s handwriting; 
proved, indeed, by comparison with the 
piece of writing on which she was actually 
engaged at tho moment when the officers 
of justice made their arrest of Luca. 
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Tke crusliing weight with wliich this 
implication of his little sister fell on Luca,. 
can hardly bo described in words. Brigida 
— Brida as he always called her — had been 
so many years under his care, her parents 
having died in her childhood, and was so 
much his junior, that ho had got to regard 
her almost more as a daughter than as 
a sister, so much did a feeling of care for 
her, and a sense that sho was a creature 
to bo sheltered from all harm, and pro¬ 
tected by him at all cost, pervade all the 
relations between the two. Nay, it is im¬ 
possible to say whether the physical dilFe- 
ronco between them — for liuea was a big 
powerful man, while Brida was slightly 
and delicately formed in an uncommon 
degree — may not have helped to strengthen 
this feeling on the brother’s part, that to 
keep his little sister out of hann’s way was 
one of tho chief occupations of his life. 

That this frail creature should be in¬ 
volved through him in so terrible a 
calamity was to Orioli a thought which 
was entirely insupportable. Her con¬ 
stitution was delicate, as her frame w as, 
and there could be little doubt that the ex¬ 
posure to tho cold and damp, for it w'as 
now late autumn, must cause her tho ex- 
treniest suflering. Death, of course, was 
inevitable for both, as they were to hang 
there in tho iron cage till famine did its 
work, hut that she should sulf'er as well 

as die - ! It was too terrible, and tho 

earnest and passionate appeal which Luca 
made to the judges on his sister’s behalf — 
he had made no such appeal for himself 
— might have touched, one would have 
thought, even harder liearls than those 
to which ho had to addi-ess himself. 

“It is my doing, and mine oiily,’’ he 
cried, at last. “ She did what I told her — 
miserable that I am. On me let tho penalty 
fall — a double penalty if you choose. Let 
mo be tortured, bui’ut at a slow fire, any¬ 
thing, only spare her, my little Brigida, 
a ci'eutm’Q incapable of hai'ining any one, 
and whose love for her brother has been 
her only fault.” 

But he spoke to men of stono when he 
addressed that pitiless assembly in the 
dimly-lighted council chamber of tho 
Doge’s Palace. The fiat had gone forth, 
and must be obeyed. She was sentenced, 
and must sufler. 

• 

A damp cold night at the end of October. 
An iron cage hung out upon a cranc-like 
ai-ra projecting from the top of the great 
belfry tower of Venice, and in it were the 
two malefactors who had incurred tke 

wrath of the Venetian senate. The cage 
and its occupants had been hung out a 
little before sunset, and while the light 
lasted tho people in the piazza below had 
stood about the base of the pillar gazing 
up at the uncommon siglit. 

There was not much to see. Little 
could be made out at that’ height of the 
two figures in the cage ; the structure 
itself, and its occupants, looking not much 
bigg(!r than a bird-cage with a couple of 
linnets inside. Still the people knew that 
human dreatures were up there, and they 
gazed so long as the light lasted, and not 
till it had quite faded did the last of them 
go away. Tho cage would bo thei'e the next 
day, however, “ that was one comfort,” and 
after that who could tell how long. There 
would be a couple of corpses in it one day 
instead of these living creatures. The 
spectacle would be more interesting, if pos¬ 
sible, then even thaii now. 

Hand in hand, the brotlior and sister safe 
crouching on tho floor of the cage, quiet, 
resigned , and waiting for tho end. They 
spoke hut seldom, !i word or two now and 
then, an attempt to encourage each othci‘ ; 
then there would come a long pause, w'hilc 
they took half uncon.sciou.s note of the scene 
ai’onud, above, below. Mechanically their 
eyes dwelt on tho near details of tho huge 
eoluinn to which their prisoriwas suspended, 
the t)rnameutatioii which looked so smooth 
and elaborate from below, but hero close 
by scorned quite rough and uiifinislied. 
The star.s burnt above them, the twinkling 
lights came out in the city below, tho dark 
lagoon stretched out as far as they could 
SCO, tho tower and belfries of the town 
showed dimly above the other buildings, 
but none came near in height to the great 
Campanile from which they hnng, and 
which, when the hells rang out, seemed 
positively to sway with tho vibration of 
tho deafening sound. 

They were utterly wearied and ex¬ 
hausted. It was cold, and the damp rose 
from the canal aud tho lagoon, and seemed 
to chill them to the bone. Poor little 
Brigida shivered involuntarily from time to 
time. The absence of all hope — all possi¬ 
bility of deliverance — seemed.to depress her 
vittU power, and produced a degree of chill 
which the actual condition of the tempera¬ 
ture did not account for. 

“ My poor Brida,” said Luca, tenderly, 
looking kindly on her in the dim light, 

“ they might have spared you. What a 
conspirator,” ho added, smiling bitterly, 

“ what a dangerous subject. Oh!” he 
cried, his tone changing suddenly, “that 
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something could be done to deliver you 
from this dreadfal fate!” 

“ Do you wish me away, then, Luca ?” 
She paused a moment, and her thoughts 
went back to happier times, “ Luca,” she 
went on, “ how happy we used to be before 
you were mixed np with these dreadful 
plots and conspiracies, when you used to 
work all day at your beautiful missals, and 
I sat by you making the patterns which 
you had designed on my embroidery; and 
Lippo, who us*d to bo witli ns so often. 
Poor Lippo! I wonder what ho is doing, 
and if he got the letter which I sent to 
him after you were arrested-” 

She stopped abniptly as her brother 
started np from the crouching position in 
which ho had lain so long, ciiusing the 
cage to swing violently to and fro by the 
sudden movement. 

“ What was that ?” he cried. “ Some¬ 
thing m.shcd by me in the air; was it a 
bird ? It came quite near my head.” 

“ Again,” ho cried, after a short interval. 
“ Ah ! it is not a bird. It is—it i'» an 
arrow !” 

“An arrow?” echoed Brigida; “what 
can that mean ?” The moon had come out 
brightly just at this time from behind a 
cloud, and they both gazed down on the 
piazza. The sky was covered again pre¬ 
sently, and everything was indistinct, but 
Brigida thought sh'.' had made out some¬ 
thing like the figure of a man in the great 
S(;[uarc, near the ba se of the column. “ What 
can it mean?” said Brigida again. . 

“ It means,” replied her brother, “ that 
we are hung up here as a mark to be shot 
at. But in the dark, why in the dark ?” 

Brigida shuddered involuntarily and 
drew nearer to her brother. “ I hope they 
will kill me first,” she said. 

The words were hardly out of her mouth 
when a third arrow came whizzing through 
the air. This time it struck Luca full on 
the shoulder. 

“ They .aim well by this dim light,” he 
said. “ Strange,” ho added, after a pause, 
“the arrow hit me full, and yet it has not 
pierced my skin, nor, I think, made any 
wound. But what is this ?” he added a 
moment afterwards. A line had fallen 
across his arm, and as he drew one end of 
it to him ne found that it was attached to 
tho arrow which had struck him. “ The 
arrow is blunted at the end, and there is 
a silken line attached to it.” 

Quick in her woman’s wit, quicker still 
in her love instinct, Brigida saw in an 
instant what had happened. “ It is from 
Lippo,” she cried; “ you know what a good 


marksman he is. I knew he would help 
us.” 

“ There is something fastened to tho 
lino,” said Luca, pulling it svriftly into the 
Ciigo. “ It is heavy,” he continued, “and gets 
hcfivior as I draw it nearer. It is a rope !” 

An cxchamation of relief burst from bro¬ 
ther and sister at once. It was followed, 
as often happens, by a reaction. 

“ But tho cage,” cried Brigida. “ How 
can we get out ?” 

“ Easily,” was the reply. “ They have 
thought that the height from the ground 
was siifeguard enough against any attempt 
to escape, and ha^o not considered it 
necessary to place tho bars very near to¬ 
gether. A little squeezing, dear, and wo 
shall get that small body of yours through 
between these two b.ars, which by smiio 
accident have got more forced apart than 
the others.” 

Brigida shuddered involuntarily, but her 
brother allowed her no time for reflection. 
Rapidly, but skilfully, he fastened one end 
of tho rope to the cage, and then tenderly, 
but very securely, wound tho other end 
about his sister’s body. 

“ How terrible it looks,” said tho girl, 
gazing down into the darkness below. 
“ Luca,” she cried as if a sudden tliought 
had .struck her, “you will let mo down, 
but who will let you down ?” 

“ I shall descend tho rope hand over 
hand, as I havo done scores of times for 
pastime at tho gymnasium. It is nothing 
to me.” 

“ Oh, Luca, are you sure ? And the bars. 
If I can got through them, which seems 
hardly possible, ai’o you sure you can, 
dear r” 

“ I am as slippery as an eel,” he answered 
with a forced laugli, and shall get through 
as 'easily as possible. “ Come, dear,” he 
added, hurriedly, “ there is not a moment 
to lose. The rope is safely round you, it 
cannot slip. Now, dear, courage—a littlo 
pain in squeezing through, and you are 
safe.” 

Ho gave her, in his merciful considera¬ 
tion, no time to think, and very firmly, but 
with such care as a surgeon uses when 
subjecting his patient to inevitable pain, he 
forced her through the opening between 
the bars, which at the particular part might 
have been perhaps from seven to seven and 
a half inches asunder. 

“ Oh Luca, Luca,” cried the ral, “ take 
me back, you will never, never be able to 
follow me. You are so much bigger. 
Take me back, and let me stay with you to 
the end.” 
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She struggled and clung to the cage, 
but Luca would not listen to her. He 
detached her hands from the bars, only too 
easily, for she was half fainting, then he 
leaned over and kissed her head, and then 
with rapid but cautious action paid out the 
rope through the bars. 

When Brigida reached the termination 
of her hazardous journey she was insen¬ 
sible, and it was in that state that Lippo 
received her into his arms. By the time 
she was released from the rope which was 
bound about her body, the poor girl had 
regained possession of her senses. Lippo’s 
first care, after almost sufibcating his re¬ 
covered treasure with caresses, was to 
provide for Brigida’s immediate eseape. 
Ho had a boat ready in the canal close by, 
manned by a couple of boatmen whom ho 
could implicitly trust, and he was for 
huriying her away at once, lest any of the 
officers of the night-watch, in making their 
rounds, should enter the piazza. But 
Lippo’s entreaties, usually so powerful 
with Brigida, were in this case of no avail. 
Till Luca was free of the cage, and stood 
there beside her, nothing would induce her 
to consult her own safety. Sho would fly 
with him or not at all, and the utmost 
that Lippo’s persuasion could effect was 
to induce her to hide herself, within a 
recess in the great building which flanked 
the south side of the square, and came near 
to the Campanile’s base. 

The girl was, in truth, in an agony of 
apprehension lest that escape from the 
cage, which, oven in her case, had been 
effected with so much difficulty, should for 
her brother be a thing altogether imprac¬ 
ticable. With every moment that passeni 
this terrible apprehension gained increase 
of strength. As to what Luca himself, was 
about, neither she nor Lippo could do more 
than form the vagnest conjectures. At 
that height, and in the darkness, they could 
see nothing bnt the general outline of the 
cage against the sky. They could make 
out, too, that the rope was violently 
agitated and shaken, evidently owing to 
the movement imparled to the cage by the 
efforts of its occupant to force himself 
through the bars. But time passed, and 
there was still no indication of that de¬ 
scending figure for which they were look¬ 
ing with such absorbing eagerness, and 
Brigida could no longer resist a sickening 
conviction that her worst fears wei^p realised. 

“ Oh,” she cried, “ did I leave him ? 
It - was selfish, it was ^cmel. I knew he 
could not get through. Those largo, strong 
shoulders of his”—and hero, so strangely 


are we constituted, came out a touch of 
sisterly pride—“would never pass through 
that small opening. Lippo,” she cried, 
almost angrily, “ can you do nothing ? 
Why did you shoot that arrow ¥ Why did 
you take mo away from him ? Poor, noble 
brother, be only cared about me. lAppo,” 
sho cried again, petulantly, “ there must be 
something more possible. Quick, the night 
is passing away, and when daylight comes 
it will be too late.” , 

Lippo cast one look up towards the 
cage, and mcchanicallji stretched out his 
hand to the silken cord which hong down 
still from the cage by the side of the rope. 
As he touched it he seemed to conceive a 
new idea. 

“There is hope yet,” he said. “Only 
stay here, keep within the shadow of the 
wall, and wait, with what patience you can, 
till I return.” 

He did not stop for her answer, but dashed 
off across the piazza at his utmost speed. 

What a time was that which followed ! 
Brigida was alone, alone at the foot of tho 
column, at tho top of which her well-loved 
brother was still encaged. She could not 
communicate with him. She had no one 
at all to speak to or take counsel with. 
It was one of those dreadful cases in which 
the severest part of the trial is the necessity 
of total inaction. It was almost unbearable. 
Sho longed to speak. She longed to call 
aloud to her brother; to entreat him not to 
despair. She felt that ho had abandoned all 
thoughts of escape. The rope hung quietly 
now, showing that no movomenfwas taking 
place in the cage. Oh that she could 
know what this quietness meant! Was he 
waiting, patient, resigned, for the end ? Did 
he think she had abandoned him, and that 
she had consulted her own safety in flight ? 
No, he could not believe that. Or had 
some dreadful thing happened ? Had bo 
got fixed between the bars ?—was he 
strangled, suffocated ? 

The suspense was horrible, but it must 
bo borne. Brigida was possessed of tho 
priceless gift of good sense. She was wise 
as weU as loving. Sho must be quiet, she 
must keep herself concealed, as she bad 
been told to do. Everything—her brother’s 
fate espeqially—depended on her not being 
found. She must keep within the shadow 
of that piece of masonry behind which 
Lippo had hidden her, and wait. 

Once she stole out to the foot of the 
Campanile. The rope by which she had 
descended hung out away from the pillar, 
and if any one came by the place would 
attract attention. Sho got hold of it, 
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and twisted and entwined' it among some done ?” she cried, as soon as he was 
of the projecting decorations about the within hearing of her. 
base of the column, so that it should be “ I have been home to fetch this,” he 
less conspicuous. Then she crept back answered, holding up a file. “ Luca must 
. nd hid herself once again. file tlirough one of the bars at the top. 

Even at that hour—it was between two Then he will be able to bend it aside, and 
and three in the morning—St. Mark’s Place pass through,” 
was not entirely deserted. A couple of ‘‘ Oh, but is there time ?” 
belated Venetians crossed the square just “The day will not begin to break for an 
after she had got back to her hiding-place, hour.” 

They came quite near to where she was Even while he was speaking Lippo was 
concealed, and stood looking up at the engaged in fastening the little instrument 
column, evidently occupied with the topic on which so much depended to the silken 
of the moment, which, indeed, all Venice cord, which still hung down by the side of 
was talking about. ” It is the girl I pity the column. This done, ho gave the line 
most,” she heard one of the men say, just as one or two sharp pulls to attract the atten- 
they passed' out of hearing. She was, in- tion of the occupant of the cage, 
deed, at this moment, perhaps, most to be “ThankGodheisaliveatlea8t,”murmured 
pitied. After the two men came a party Brigida, as the line with the file attached to 
of the watch on their rounds. They came it was swiftly drawn up from above, 
near to the foot of the Campanile, and And now, indeed, there followed a time 
Brigida’s heart almost stood still-^ith terror, when the suspense endured by those who 
“ They seem quiet enough up there,” said waited below amounted to something little 
one of the men. short of agony. It was vain for them to 

“Quiet? Yes; I should think so,” re- strain their eyes into the darkness; they 
joined another. “I shouldn’t wonder if one could make out nothing of what was going 
of them, at any rate, was quiet in doath. on above. It was vain to listen for the sound 
The girl looked more than half dead befoi’o of the file; it was a windy night, and 
she was put up there.” so slight a noise could not bo heard at 

“ I wonder they haven’t placed a sentry thiit distance. Then there was the ever- 
here by the Campanile,” said one of the present fear lest some one should, even at 
men, who had not spoken before. that unlikely hour, appear on the piazza. 

“Why, what would be the use of a The watch, again on their rounds, passed 
sentry?” retorted the first speaker. “How by once more with lights and their arms 
do you think they could get out of the glittering, but this time they did not come 
cage ? And do you suppose that, even if so close to the column as they did before, 
they did, they could make a hop, skip, and Presently afterwards a drunken fellow came 
a jump of it from the top of the Campanile, by and insisted on talking to Lippo in a 
which is more than three hundred feet high, disastrously friendly strain. He stayed so 
to the bottom? A sentry, indeed !” long, and was so garrulous on the subject 

The sergeant in command of the party of the cage and its occupants, that Lippo 
interposed at this juncture with the word could only got him to leave the place by 
to march, and the little Imnd passed on. going with him, returning alone at his 
They left poor Brigida with new matter for utmost speed as soon as he had lured the 
•alarm. What ifa sentry should yet bo placed talkative sot safely out of the square, 
there? What if the watch should come Meanwhile the night, or rather the morn- 
round again ? What if her brother should ing, was wearing on. It was the time of 
be able to get out, and they should appear year when the darkness is long in giving 
as he was in the act of descending ? place to daylight, and there was as yet no 

This inaction was terrible. Brigida felt hint even of approaching dawn. Only the 
as if she must do something. She would striking of the hours fi-om the neighbour- 
go to the foot of the pillar and call aloud ing clocks told our two watchers of the 
to her brother. She would go and meet near approach of dawn, and made them 
Lippo. No; she would do none of these tremble. They almost counted the minutes 
things. She would control herself with all now, so precious had they become. If once 
her might, and keep close there in her dark the city began to wake up, and the people 
corner tili she could do something that to stir abroad, the escape of Luca from 

would be really useful. She would- his prison would be impossible. There 

Ah, there was Lippo. Now something was no indication of any such thing as 
would be done, at any rate. yet, but the time was, nevertheless, near 

“Where have you been? What have at hand when the world would wake up 
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for the day, and the life of Venice begin 
afresh. 

While Lippo and Brigida were waiting 
at the column’s foot, turning these things 
over and over in their thoughts, they were 
suddenly startled by the sound of some 
object falling, with a metallic clinking 
sound, on the pavement of the square. 
Everything that befel now was of the most 
prodigious moment, and Lippo rushed to the 
spot, and falling on his knees on the ground 
made eager search for the object, whatever 
it might be, whose fall had produced the 
sound. An exclamation of dismay brought 
Brigida to bis side. He was holding in 
his hand the file which so short a time 
before they had scon drawn up to the top 
of the column. 

“ What is it that has happened?” fal¬ 
tered Brigida. Her faculties were in some 
sort benumbed by long tension, and she 
could not understand, only felt that somo- 
Ihing was wrong. 

“ lie has dropped it while at work,” re¬ 
plied Lippo. “ We must send it up to him 
again; but how ? The silken cord is 
drawn up—ah, there is the rope!” 

As Lippo spoke, he looked up and saw 
what seemed to talco the very power of 
speaking away from him. Ho stretched 
out his hand, and seizing Brigida by the 
wrist, pointed upward towards the top of 
the column. 

A dim faint glimmer of approaching 
dawn was just begininngto make itself felt 
rather than seen, in the eastern quarter of 
the sky. It was not dawn yet, only the 
first hint of the coming morning twilight, 
enough to give some slight additional ^s- 
tinctness to any object that stood out against 
the sky, and no more. The true daybreak, 
which was presently to bathe the whole of 
the heavens in loveliest pellucid light, was 
near at hand, but it was not there yet. ^ 

WTieu Brigida looked up in the direction 
indicated by her lover, she could at first 
see nothing but the mighty pile of masonry 
at whoso foot she was standing, black and 
enormous against the sky ; but, as she con¬ 
tinued to gaze, she became presently con¬ 
scious that high up in the air, suspended 
between earth and heaven, there hung some 
object which moved, and swung, and 
swayed this way and that as it descended, 
for it was descending, towards the still 
distant earth. 

The file had done its work. 

Mechanically she fell upon her knees, it 
was only in that attitude that she could 
await the end, and, with clasped hands, 
gazed upwards at that slowly descending 


form, which now vidth every inch of nearer 
approach becMne nwire distinctly and more 
surely recognisable; ' 

My little story has reached its end. As 
soon as Luca reached the ground, after 
safely accomplishing his perilous descent, 
the three made oAT, with such speed as 
belongs to those who fly for life, to the 
boat which was awaiting them, and, long 
before their flight had been suspected, or 
the fact proclaimed that the iron cage was 
empty, its late occupants were far away 
from terrible Vem'ce, and safe from their 
pursuers. And in due time the old days of 
the missal painting and embroidering wore 
revived, only the scene was in a tranquil 
j Dutch town, and Lippo, now the husband of 
I happy little Brigida, was a permanent part 
of the establishment. 

The next manuscript had a pencil indorse¬ 
ment by Cameron, “ Told to me by Dr. 
Barr,” and was called-— 

FACE TO FACE. 

• I. 

My first meeting with Mr. Owen Curtis, 
barrister-at-law, happened a good many 
years ago. Ho was junior counsel for the 
plaintiff in an action for damages brought 
against a railway company. There had 
been a collision on the line, and his client, 
a passenger, had sustained severe injuries. 
I was one of the medical witnesses. 

There had been a medical consultation 
in order that the counsel engaged might ho 
thoroughly instructed as to the technical 
and scientific questions arising from the 
evidence. It devolved upon Curtis to master 
these details of the case so that he might 
duly prompt his lca5or as the trial pro¬ 
ceeded. I had, therefore, several inter¬ 
views with the junior counsel, and I re¬ 
member being much struck with his quick¬ 
ness of perception, and the soundness of 
his judgment in deciding upon the points to 
be specially urged upon the jury. He had 
little scientific knowledge to begin with, but 
his trained intelligence, his retentive me¬ 
mory, and logical method, stood him in good 
stead. Ho acquitted liimsclf admirably. 
It was mainly owing to his exertions that 
the jury were so liberal in their award of' 
compensation to his client. His leader— 
who only came into court to deliver his 
speeches—warmly thanked him, and the 
judge particularly complimented him. I 
make mention of these facts with a view to 
the character and qualities of the man 
being the better comprehended. 
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The case over, it so chanced that I met 
Curtis again and again. There was at no 
time the intimacy of jfriendship snbsistmg 
between us, but rather a good sort of un¬ 
derstanding, based, I suppose, upon mutual 
esteem and professional consideration. If 
I ever needed legal help I felt sure of ob¬ 
taining it at his hands; so, if he wanted 
medical advice, I took it for granted he 
would come to me. 

Still, even in this informal way I could 
hardly count him a.s a patient, for he so 
rarely ailed anything. He was a tall, 
large-framed, rniddle-agod man, of active 
habits, and with every appearance of great 
physical strength. His complexion was 
swarthy, his features wei’o massive but 
regular, his eyes largo and dark,.without 
being remarkably brilliant. His forehead 
W!Ks broad, and looked lower than it really 
was, fr<im Ids wearing his thick brown-black 
hair falling forward upon it in heavy 
mn.sso.s. Ho was usually rather careless 
about his dress, but a.ltogelher liis aspect 
wa.s decidedly that of a gentleman. 

He called upon me ratlier late one mg-lit, 
bogging mo to ])ardon lii.s so doing on the 
gi’onnd that lie greatly desii'cd to consult 
me, and to occupy more of my time, per- 
ha])H, than Leonid conveniently devote to 
liim earlier in the day. 1 was alone, and I 
hastened to assure liim that rny services 
wi-re (piite at his disposal. Ho looked 
aii-vions and jaded, I noted, and his manner 
Wfis eerifunly agitated. His hand was 
tremulous and feverishly hot. His voice 
wa.s weak and husky, and he seemed to 
have unusual difficulty in cxpre.ssing him¬ 
self'. I confess, it occurred to me that ho 
had been dining too freely. Presently, 
liowover, I was able to dismiss this notion. 
He grew moi’o composed, and succeeded in 
controlling the nervous excitement which 
had at first appeared fo affect him. I 
judged him to bo suffering from over- 
fatigue and exce.ssive apiilication to his pro- 
fes.sional duties. Ho admitted that his 
health was hut indifferent, that his appef ito 
now often failed him, and that, of late, his 
sleep had been much disturbed. My advice 
was of tho kind usual under the circum¬ 
stances. I recommended rest, change of 
air and scone, with some recourse to tonic 
treatment. He nodded his head, and im¬ 
plied that he had been fully prepared to 
receive advice of that nature. 

“ But there’s more in it than you think,” j 
ho said, after a pause, during which his 
agitation returned to him. “ I have not 
told you all. It’s not ordinary assistance 
that I ask pf you, I came to you be¬ 


cause I felt sure that you would, in the 
first place, listen to me calmly and pa¬ 
tiently, and next, having heard me, would 
not be in a hurry, as many men would 
be, to set mo down as stark mad. Please 
understand the expression literally—atorA 
mad." 

“ Certainly not,” I said, with a start, 
wondering at his words. Ho was much 
moved, and had the air of one constraining 
himself to make a painful confession. But 
in look and manner ho manifested no trace 
of mental disorder. • 

‘‘ Yet,” he resiimcd, ” to pronounce mo 
of unsound mind would only bo a reason¬ 
able conclusion. If iny case were another’s 
i should certainly not hesitate so to decide. 
Indeed, 1 have the greatest difficulty, as it 
is, in divesting myself of the conviction 
tliat I am, to speak plainly, going mad. 
More, that on one subject, on one only, so 
far as 1 can at present determine, I am 
already mad. ■ 

I ventured to suggest that morbid ima¬ 
ginings of the kind he mentioned were 
frequoiilly due, to tho depression of spirits 
whicli accompanies derangement of tho 
physical system, exhaustion of strength, 
and undue concentration of tho mental 
fiicmlties; fhat witli tho renovation of his 
general health, I had no doubt, these 
particular fancies of his, however dis¬ 
tressing and acute they might now be, 
i would speedily depart. 

“ Bnf. you will not decline to listen to 
mo he asked. 

I said I thought it would be more pru¬ 
dent to leave tho matter at rest, for tho 
present at any rate, and I asked him to let 
mo see him again aftei- lie had followed my 
prescriptions and permitted himself an in¬ 
terval of retirement and repose. We could 
then, I added, Jf tho necessity for so 
doing still existed, go fully into the subject 
he had rofcn'ed to. This proposal did not 
content him, liowevor. 

” There is no time to lose,” he said, cx- 
citiidly. “Already I may have delayed 
too long. It is hard to speak on this 
matter, even to yon; but it is Iiarder still 
to keep silence. The burden of doubt and 
fear 1 have been bearing is becoming quite 
insupportable to me. Think what my posi¬ 
tion is. I feel that at any moment I may 
be charged with being insane, and I am 
conscious that I have no sufficient answer 
to the charge. Still I feel myself com¬ 
petent and sane enough to discuss the sub¬ 
ject, to reason upon it, as though the case 
were not my own, but another man’s. How 
long shall I be able to do so P Who can 
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say ? In justice to myself I ought to speak 
now.” 

“ But surely,” I said, “.you are attaching 
exaggerated importance to a passing fancy, 
generated by ill health, which will soon, of 
itself, wholly cease to trouble you.” 

“ Judging, then, by what you know and 
can. now see of me, putting aside what I 
have just now said, you would pronounce 
mo sane ?” 

“ Unquestionably,” I answered. 

“ I should think so too, but for one 
circumstance. My health, as I have told 
you, is not so good as formerly, still 1 do 
not find my capacity for work affected to 
any appreciable extent. I have been much 
occupied of late, but not excessively so. 

I can detect no decline of my professional 
reputation. My clients still trust me, the 
attorneys still bring mo work. Ask any man 
at the bar and he will tell you that I am 
held in general esteem as a ‘ rising junior.’ 
I believe oven now the Chancellor would 
give me ‘ silk’ if I cai'ed to move towards 
taking it. You yourself would probably 
not hesitate to follow my legal ojiinion if 
you were in any difficulty. So far then I 
,am not less sane than my fellows. But 
now comes my—Avhat am I to call it ? 
Lot me employ a mild term, and say dc- | 
lusion. You willjJ^t me speak of it ?” 

I could not refus^ , . j 

“ Granting mo sano then, otherwise, ih 
one respect I am strangely, terribly at fatoftL 
I’ll be as brief as I may. When I look in 
the glass what ought 1 to see ?” 

“Your own image, of course.” 

“ The reflection of a dark man, full- 
faced, with strongly marked features and 
nearly black hair ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

His description of hitnsclf was sufficiently 
accurate. 

“ Well, I see nothing of the kind.” 

“ What then do you see ?” 

He hesitated a little; then he said with 
some effort: 

“ When I look in the glass, it seems to 
mo that quite another face than mine looks 
out of the glass at me.” 

“ And this face-” 

“ I can scarcely describe it. But it’s not 
my face ; it is different in form, colour, ex¬ 
pression, in every respect.” 

“ But this is surely an optical delusion.” 

“ It is rather, I think, a fatal hallucina¬ 
tion, or evidence of diseased brain.” 

“ You have looked in a defective plate. 
Your mind is ill at ease. Your nerves have 
been unstrung. You have surrendered 
yourself to some complete misconception.” 


“ Such would bo no doubt a satisfactory 
explanation of a delusion of the kind in an 
ordinary case. But I may oay that I am 
not weakly constituted in mind or body. I 
am wholly without the imaginative faculty. 
I am hardened against fanciful influences. 
I am by nature, by education, and by pro¬ 
fessional habit, sti'ictly a practical, reason¬ 
ing, and common-sense creature. I am 
incapable of giving sudden and ra.sh cre¬ 
dence to an idea of this kind, of accepting 
it without the most resolute resistance, the 
fullest examination. It is no affair of a 
defective looking-glass peered into by a 
frightened, imaginative, credulous man. I 
have tried the thing again and again. I 
have tcsl ed it in every way I could think of. 
I have studied and investigated it as I 
would a Case formally submitted to me for a 
legal opinion. 1 have cross-examined it, if 
I may so express myself, as I would a sus¬ 
picious witqess. Candidly, then, am I a 
man likely to bo mistaken as to my expe¬ 
riences in this matter ?” 

I felt bound to admit that Ibelicvod him 
to bo as little likely as myself to bo readily 
deceived in such a case. 

“ I have tried the thing not in one pos¬ 
sibly ^l^tivo glass as you have suggested, 
but iJt five hundred glasses.” 

“With the same result ?” 

, “ Always with the same result.” 

.inhere was a glass over the lu.antelpxeco 

my room, I stood up before it. 

“ Look here,” I said, “ and toll me what 
you see.” He came to my side. “ You see 
reflection to begin with ? Is there any¬ 
thing wi’oiig with that?” 

“ Nothing whatever.” 

“ Now turn to your own. What do you 
see ?” 

“ The face I have sp^ikcn of. Not mine, 
nothing like mine, but another man’s; a 
face I have seen only in the glass when I 
have looked to find my own.” 

“ It is like no face you have ever seen 
before ?” 

“ It is like no face I have ever seen before 
oven in my dreams. I am not mistaken 
in this matter. I am not the victim of an 
optical delusion. I know what my own 
face is like. This is not the case; of an 
ugly old Avoman studying her gl.ass, and 
expecting to find herself young and beauti¬ 
ful. I am indifferent as to luy general ap¬ 
pearance. It Avould not pain me to hear 
myself pronounced liideous and misshapen. 
Still I know this is not my face. What t/iat 
is like I liave satisfied myself. I made it 
my business to satisfy myself.” He pro¬ 
duced a packet of photographs. “ Here are 
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various portraits of myself, more or less 
successful. I can recognise them all as 
portraits of myself. No one bears tlio 
slightest resemblance to the fiico I now see 
in the glass exactly opposite me.” 

“ And you cannot describe it ?” 

“ Rather say that I can give no descrip¬ 
tion of it that at all satisfies mo in regard 
to accuracy and completeness. But I am, 
ns you know, or perhaps as you do not 
know, something of an arli.st. 1 can boast 
a certein facility in sketching. Well, I 
have frequently endeavoured to sketch 
this face that looks out at me from my 
looking-glass. I have not wholly suc¬ 
ceeded. Something of expressimv and air 
escapes my art, defies my pencil. Still 
what 1 have drawn may help you to con¬ 
ceive the kind of face T see, and will con¬ 
vince you that it is nothing like my own 
or any distortion or mistaken view of it. 

I have made several sketches, all failing, 
however, in some respects. Whether it j 
proves more my sanity or my insanity I 
cannot decide, but I may state that I.have 
made these drawings, calmly and dclibe- 
rattdy, with little more excitemeni. tiv.n I 
shoi.ld feel in taking .a sketchy portr.ait of 
some j)erson quite indifi’ennit io mo — a 
byslaiider in court, let me s.ay.” 

It struck me as, in any case, decidedly 
creditable to the .strength of his nervous 
system that he should have been able com¬ 
posedly to make a drawing of the .spectre, 
il" it Avas .so to be called, he believed to be 
haunting him. 

“ This face you speak of occasions you 
no alarm, thf;n ?” I inquired. 

“ J am not {^motional, and I am not easily 
alarmed. In itself, the face I sec where 1 
should,of right see my own, does not 
much disturb me, except inasmuch as it is 
to bo accounted a symptom of diseased 
brain, and as it compels me to su.spect my 
state of mind. At first 1 was merely aficcted 
by a sense of strangeness and unea.siness. 

I was hopeful that the delusion—for so, I 
suppose, I must call it, though it is to me 
a matter of most indisputable fact—would 
sooner or later fade and depart., that I 
should overcome and banish it by sheer 
strength of intellect and force of volition. 
This has not happened. I have grown, 
therefore, vexed, discomfited, tormented 
beyond measure. You will say that I might 
escape this delusion—this thing —by avoid¬ 
ing looking-glasses. No doubt. A looking- 
glass is a small matter to me, and I could 
live well enough without one. But then 
you must understand 4;hc constant, unre¬ 
mitting temptation to test my mental con¬ 


dition—^to ascertain whether I am or not 
still tho victim of this extraordinary visi¬ 
tation, I am for ever asking myself, am I 
mad or not ? Is the sppetrer still there ? 
Shall I see myself or another if I turn to 
the glass ? My strength isl yielding. I 
feel myself gradually borne down.' So I 
come to tell you of my state, and to ask jf 
you can help mo, feeling satisfied that 
knowing mo as you do, you Avould not 
hurriedly, or without due listening to me, 
form an opinion in tho matter.” 

His manner was perfectly rational, and, 
allowing for the very natural distress ho 
experienced in s])oaking of a condition of 
things that, as ho well knew, impeached 
his own sanity, ho could not have stated a 
case in court with more calmness and 
lucidity. 

I turned to cx.amine his drawings. They 
wore slight, free-handed sketches in pen 
and ink, exhibiting considerable artistic 
skill, of a very curious-looking head. Cer¬ 
tainly there was scaroely a shadow of 
i-esemblanco in this portrait to Curtis’s 
own face, except, perhaps, in regard to the 
regularity of the features. The expression 
was one of actito snfibring. It seem;-' <n 
me the portrait of a man mari\ years 
older than Curtis, gaunt, emaciated, bi'oken 
down by prolonged care and anguisli. 
The skill appeared so tightly drawn over 
tho bones of tho face, that it wore 
quite a skull-like look. The eyes were 
deeply sunken, yet gleamed like burning 
coals from out the dark shadoAv of the 
overhanging brows. Tho hair w.as thin, 
long, and disordered, blanched apparently 
by time and sorrow. It was, indeed, a 
dreadful face, with something unhuman, 
unearthly, and appalling in tho ghastliness 
and ghostliness of its air and prc.sence. 
Its looks haunted me long after I had put 
away from mo tho drawings. The more I 
coiftidcrcd them the more a sense of awe 
and repulsion grew upon me. And this 
was the face Curtis was for ever seeing in 
the place of his owm in the looking-glass! 
No wonder, strong man though he was, he 
had become cowed at last, had felt his brain 
yielding, h.ad surrendered himself to some¬ 
thing like terror. 

“ Well r>” he asked. 

For some moments I remained silent. 
What could I say ? 

“ What do you think of my case ?” 

The word “ monomania” was on my lips, 
but I refrained from uttering it. Was he, 
in truth, mad, or was he, as he had him¬ 
self sugge.sted, tho victim of some extrar 
ordinary and supernatural visitation ? 
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I begged tbat lie would allow me time 
to consider tbe matter fully, and to form 
a deliberate opinion. I urged hitn, moan- 
'4||^le, to give liimsclf repose and cLange, at 
any rate. 

A fortnight afterwards I received a brief 
note from him. lie did not rel'er to the 
subject of our conversation, but bade mo 
adieu for some months. lie bad under¬ 
taken, it appcai-ed, a commission to examine 
witnesses in a distant colony. He looked 
foi’ward to the voyage greatly boncfitirig his 
health. His letter was in all rospeehs that 
of a sane man. For years I had no tidings 
of him whatever. 

II. 

“ I HAVE fewer patients than usual just 
now,” said my frieml Doctor Gnrwood one 
day. I was visiting his e.stablishment at 
Twickenham. ” 1 suppose I ought to con¬ 
gratulate myself on the success of iiiy 
curative system. Yet now and then 1 come 
across a case that baffles mo altogether. I 
will show you a patient who quite delies my 
skill. He has boon some time in my charge, 
but his state is, 1 fear, wholly irremediable. 
I should be glad to have your opinion.” 

Docler Gurwood, I should stale, was an 
authoi'ity on brain disease, and famous for 
his successful treal.meub of tho insane. 

” The present Ibrm of the patient’s ma¬ 
lady is settled melancholia, with its most 
dilliculband distressing incidents; and these 
are aggravated by great 2 )hysi<.‘a] prosi ra¬ 
tion. He is quite harmltsss. Of acute de¬ 
mentia 1 have for some time been unnble 
to discover any trace remaining. But his 
constitution is terribly shattered, and any 
attempts to rouse tho mental faculties have 
been altogether vain. I have removed as 
far as jjossiblc all restraint and surveil lance. 

I have endeavoured, according to my usual 
practice in such cases, to bring the patient 
within the ojieration of the most kijidly, 
domestic, social, and humanising influences. 
But tho results have, I confess, disap¬ 
pointed me. I fear I can do little more now 
than leave Nature to work out her own 
ends. You shall judge for yourself.” 

He led tho way to a small, but well-lit 
and neatly furnished apartment on an u})per 
floor of tho house, lu an arm-chair by tho 
window there reclined the motionless, frail, 
shrunken figure of a man, his head bowed 
so that the chin rested upon his chest, and 
Lis thin wasted hands outstretched, flaccid 
and helpless, in front of him. I judged him 
to he sixty years of ago. His complexion 
was of a Avaxen while : his features looked 
sharp and rimd from attenuation; he seemed 
to me more like a carving in ivory than a 
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creatui’e of flesh and blood. His lips werd 
huelcss; hia hair, rough and unkempt, 
harsh and dry in quabty, was of an ashen 
grey. Indeed, tho way in Avhich all colour, 
save of a neutral sort, appeared to ha\'e 
faded from tho man as from a dead flower, 
was one of his most marked characteristics, 

“ A very hopeless case, I fear,” said tho 
physician, after a few moments. He half 
drew down one of the window-blinds, by 
way, ns it seemed to me, of doing something 
to e.Ncite tho attention of the patient. It 
was in vain, however. The figure remained 
st.ill as a corjiso. Ho addressed some few 
words to it, a commou-jilace inquiry. It 
made no answer. 

“ This is not one of our good days by any 
means,” said Doctor Gnrwood. Gently ho 
touched tlie man on tlie shoulder. The ligin-e 
slaited a little, raised its hciad until slowly 
its eyes came levd with the doctor’s face. 
Such strange staring c-yes ; fierce, and yet 
blank-looking, from their lack of all human, 
intcliigimcic. 'J'liero Avas no recognition in 
tliom ; there soaroely seemed indei'd to bo 
,sj>coulaiioii. They were as the wide-oiteii 
yet purblind eyes of some Avild creature 
dazed by the diiylight. 

But I ilicu kiunv, Avliat before had oc- 
curi’ed to me involuntarily oidy as a strange 
and distressing sus 2 )icion. 1 recognised — 

1 found myself Compelled to recognise' — 
the face before me. It Avar llie face Curl is 
had sketched, tho face that liaunted him, 
that, as ho liad a.vov\'ed, looked out at him 
from his looking-glass ! 

“ He never sjioaks. He will rarely take 
food excef»t iqion compulsion. Yet this 
ob.slinacy no longer aiis(« from suicidal 
mania. All iuclination of that kind has 
long since abated, and I am under no aj)- 
jirehension of its return, so far as*ils moi-o 
A'iolent symptoms ar% concoiaied, at any 
rate. Ho gives little trouble noAV. But 
his state does nof yield in any apjireciablo 
degree to rny treatment.” 

” And you think nothing more can be 
done for him?” 

“ I knoAv of nothing. Have you any sug- 
gc.stion to oflfei.' ? But, indeed, it’s clear to 
mo that tho man is rajddly sinking.” 

“ You know his story ?” 

“ I have full paidiculars in my books. I 
ahvays make it a condition that I am 
thoroughly informed of a patient’s ante¬ 
cedents, and, so far as they can be ascer¬ 
tained, the exciting causes of his malady.” 

Wo wore now in Doctor Guiwood’s 
private room. He referred to one of the 
volumes I'anged in front of his desk. 

“ I see he has been noAV a long time 
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under my charge, a much longer time than 
I had thought. His age is forty-six; a 
banister by profession; his name Owen 
Curtis.” 

I started. The doctor continued turning 
over the leaves of his book as he spoke. 

“ I remember all the facts of the case 
now. Ho was at one time in very good 
practice—was highly thought of at the bar. 
He left I'Jngland on a commission to ex¬ 
amine witnesses at Poid Fhillij) in a case of 
sonic importance. His journey was fruit¬ 
less, however; tho case never came into 
court, but was suddenly compromised. 
Curtis had been A(r some time in ailing 
health. He remamod in' Australia, and, 
alter an interval, practised at the colonial 
bar. He had great success, and his pro- 
.spects were excellent. Ho was a gencra.1 
iavourite; but then occurred an unfortu¬ 
nate accident which 1 see I have rogistei’ed j 
hero as ‘ exciting cause of mental aliena¬ 
tion.’ 1 can’t but think there must have 
been predi-sposing conditioms, however. It 
seems he was retained to defend a prisoner 
on a capital charge. It was a case of 
murder, or suspected murder, which had 
oci -ibiuiied very general excitement in the 
colony. Curtis was chargeable at most 
Avilh an error of judgment, an excess of 
coutideuco in his own opinion; but tho con¬ 
sequences Avero of a fatal kind. It seems 
j he relied upon a point of law and his skill 
j as an advocate, and withheld from the jury 
j c ertain ijiipoi tant evidence—prevented, in- 
! deed, a most material witness from enter—: 
ing the box. The general opinion was that 
Ihis witness could have fully established 
the innocence of the accused, for tho best 
of reasons, some say, that the witness was 
the real criminal, and the accused wholly 
innocent. But the case for the prosecution 
involved thi' pri.-ioner in a complicaied web 
of circumstantial cA'idence Avbich the advo¬ 
cate vainly endeavoured to break through. 
He missed the real weak place in it, and 
misdireeied his attack. The defence failed 
miserably; the prisoner died on the scaf¬ 
fold. Popular sympathies went with him 
—ho Avas proclaimed a murdered man. 
Curtis was denounced on all hands. It Avas 
ruin to him, or something very like ruin. 
His health broke down; symptoms of 
aberration ensued. He was sent homo by 
an early ship to his relations in England. 
On the passage ho went., simply, raving 
mad, and it was found necessary to confine 
him in irons. In that state ho came to 
me. He has over since remained an inmate 
of my establishment. I don’t know that 
I need enter further into the case; but I 


have hero full partioulai-s if-you feel in- 
terested in them. ‘ Course of treatment 
pursued,’ set out at great length; I like 
to record every detail of tho case, with 
the dates, medicines administered, &c. 

‘ Acute dementia;’ ‘acetate of morphia with 
hot baths,’ and so on;, ‘suicidal mono- 
meunia;’ a long story, you see, until wo 
como to ‘settled melancholia,’ ‘no lucid 
intervals,’ ‘general health very bad,’ ‘ex¬ 
treme prostration of bodily strength.’ A 
very curious ease .altogcllior, and, in its, 
way one of the most distressing that ever 
came under my Attention.” 

Ho closed tho book. I wns silent for 
some minutes, reflecting upon what 1 had 
heard. I then stated to Hr. Gar^vood t ho 
facte of my former acquaintjuieo with 
Curtis and his eonsultatiou with mo in 
regard to his mental condition. I told tho 
story of tho delusion, if it was to be so called, 
under which ho laboured. 

“ That entirely confirms my view that 
a predisposition to aberration liad long 
existf^d,” said Doctor Gnrwood. 

“ Can you account in any Avay for tho 
curious circumstance that tho face he saw 
in the glass, or thought he saw, at any rate 
that ho made a drawing of, long years 
ago, is really an accurate rescmhlanco of 
the man himself in his present deplorable 
state r”’ 

Ho did not answer very directly. 

“You arc sure that you are not your¬ 
self importing fancy into the case ? That 
your own recollection of Curtis’s story and 
of the drawings he exhibited to yon, is per¬ 
fectly sound and unquestionable ? Imagi¬ 
nation, you know, is very apt to play tricks 
with memory, to add colour to its facte, 
to distort their form and substance. Tho 
man was, of course, the victim of a delu¬ 
sion. Tho insanity ho now suffers under, 
had already, though perhaps inii)crceptibly, 
dbmmenced. His mind was yielding, it 
was presently to give away altogether.” 

1 ventured to suggest that his observa¬ 
tions did not fairly meet the case. 

“ I can only deal confidently with my 
own facte,” ho said. “ I can’t accept your 
facts as though they were within my own 
experience. 1 must, if I may say so with¬ 
out oflence, doubt your statement of the 
case. Impressed with Curtis’s delusion, 
have you nob built upon it another de¬ 
lusion ?” 

I could only say that I was not a likely 
man, I thought, to he the subject of de¬ 
lusions. 

“ Certainly not,” he said. “ But it’s your 
case, and, therefore, I don't feel bound to 
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find'an flxplaiiation of it. You see, as 
BoidbMflc, as sensible men, we can’t admit, 
W© can’t disouss for a moment, the con¬ 
clusion to which your story points, the 
tjieory q£ prophetic vision which High¬ 
landers or used to eall—for I don’t sup¬ 
pose thw still cling to such" notions —secwid 
. there’s an explanation for you if 
you Jftre to accept it.” 

“ Hut is there no other ?” I asked. 
*^'W’ell,” ho said, after a pause, “ taking 
yftur statement of the case, why not regard 
it as one of mental hallucination attended by 
remarkable complications-of coincidence 
The definition did not satisfy me, and I 
could see that he was not himself content 
with it. But I had not—I have not now— 
any other to offer. 


THE LAMP’S TIDINGS. 

A liiOHT step on the gravel outside at this 
juncture aroused Arthur Staeey’s attention, 
and the next moment tiie door opened, and 
one of the Slaves stood before him. 

“ Sorry to disturb you, Mr. Stacey, at so 
late an hour,” ho said, “ but Heart’s 
Content has just asked us whether you 
were at Valentia; and the superintendent 
thinks you had better come round, as there 
may probably be a message for you soon.” 

Arthur Stacey rose, and with a boating 
heart, accompanied the Slave, who left him 
in the outer office, while he entered the 
inner temple alone. The Shvve in waiting 
on the Ijamp was murmuring of Copper¬ 
heads and shoddy, of Erie Railroad and 
Fernando Wood, and Mr. Gay stood by his 
side. 

He turned round as Arthur entered and 
said, ” Nothing for you yet, Mr. Stacey: 
this is an apparently interminable press 
message about matters which are not oared 
for in America, and not understood in 
England. Ah ! at last there is an end \o 
it,” he exclaimed, as the spot of light be¬ 
came stationary in tho centre of the screen. 

“I should think,” said Ai'thur Stacey, 


struggling hard to repress his nervous mc- 
citement, whijli was how very great, ■“ I 
should think that Cameron must have some 
news for me, or he wotild never have in¬ 
quired if 1 were here.” 

“ No mistake about that,” said Mr. Gay. 
“Mr. Cameron is the most perfectly'prac¬ 
tical man I know. I’ve seen his head tried 
under many difficulties, and never knew him 
for an instant to lose-—— Hallo! w^j^'j!! 
this? Heart’s Content is 8pe.Tk:ing 
C—A—M, this looks like your messagi^' 
Mr. Stacey.” 

Tho spot of light was already slowly 
traversing the screen, and the superinten¬ 
dent himself, not a little- anxious, bent for¬ 
ward to translate its silent language; but 
now that Arthur Stacey knew that in 
another few moments ho would learn his 
future fate, his energies, already so strongly 
taxed, seemed unequal to the occasion, and 
he leaned down over the mantelpiece, bury¬ 
ing bis head in his aims. 

“ Cameron—Heart’s Content—to—Sta¬ 
cey— Valentia,” the Slave -commenced 
reading, when Mr. Gay motioned him 
to be silent, and taking a pencil and 
paper from his pocket, wrote off the words 
as they appeared upon the screen. The 
instant the spot of light became stationary, 
the superintendent wheeled round and 
touched Arthur on tho shoulder, then 
immediately grasped him by the hand. 
“ I congratulate you, Mr. Stacey,” ho cried, 
in a cheery tone, “you and tho young 
lady. Read what Cameron says. No, 
you cannot, your eyes are dimmed with 
tears. Listen, then, while I read the 
message to you; 

“ ‘ All BiaHT. E. P died on date stated. 
New scheme plotted between Bowes and 
E. P.’s SISTER HOW IN NeW YoRK. I HOLD 

proofs. Go home and settle day. Coming 

BACK BY NEXT MAIL.’ ” 

Ah, thank God !” cried Arthur, as the 
superintendent stopped reading, “this is 

the-” But his voice brok^e, and the 

happy tears rolled down his face. 


THE end of the CHRISTMAS NUMBER FOB 1871. 
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